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PLTHOUGH King Henry had | same rapid transition “from grave to gay,” the 
"breathed his last at an early hour | ordinary formality on such occasions, was ob- 
on the morning of Friday, the | served in like manner at the first meeting of the. 
28th of January, it is remarkable | privy council with the new king. 

that the parliament, which, as| It is hard to believe that, either in. high places 
the Jaw then stood, was dissolved | or in low, any other feeling than a sense of relief 
by his death, met, pursuant to ad- | and of freer breathing could have been produced 









journment, on Saturday the 29th, and 
proceeded to business as usual. In fact, the 
demise of the crown was kept concealed till 
Monday the 31st, when it was announced to the 
two houses, assembled together, by the Chancellor 
Wriothesley. The news, according to the Lords’ 
Journals, “was unspeakably sad and sorrowful 
to all the hearers, the chancellor himself being 
almost disabled by his tears from uttering the 
words.” They soon, however, “composed their 
lamentations and consoled their griefs” by calling 
to mind the promise of excellence already held out 


by the youthful successor to the throne. The 
Vor. LL 


by the dissolution of so terrible a tyranny as that 
of Henry VIII. had latterly become. It has.been 
the fashion with our historians to-hold forth this 
king, the storm of whose selfish passions. fortun- 
ately chanced to throw down or to: shake some 
old and strong abuses that might not otherwise 
have been so readily got rid of, as the object of 
the love and pride of his subjects, as. well as of 
the respect of foreign nations, to the last. His 
position and the circumstances of the time must 
have always given him an importance abroad, 
and made his movements be watched with con- 
siderable anxiety, which would not. be dimin- 
107 
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ished by his extreme wilfulness, and the sudden- | according to Strype, was Sir Anthony Coox, 
ness of those gusts of temper and inclination | famous for his five learned daughters.” He 


that chiefly determined his course, although the 
very same causes impaired his real power of 
being either serviceable or formidable to his 
neighbours, But, at home, no higher sentiment 
than one of self-interest can well be supposed to 
have attached anybody to so sanguinary and 
heartless a despot; and it is evident that an op- 
pressive fear and bewilderment was the state 
into which his ferocious rule had thrown the 
generality of men in all classes. We see this 
alike in the prostrate servility of the parliament, 
and in the silent, despairing submission, after 
the failure of one or two convulsive local revolts, 
of the great body of the people. His son Ed- 
ward, indeed, has set it down in his Journal,! 
that when “the death of 
his father was showed 
in London,” the same day 
on which the announce- 
ment was made to parlia- 
ment, there “was grent 
lamentation and weep- 
ing;” and he had nodoubt 
been informed that such 
was the case, or, possi- 
bly, with a simplicity na- 
tural to his age and atn- 
tion, he took it for grant- 
ed that it could not have 
been otherwise. But it 
would have been inter- 
esting to be told by which 
of the two great parties 
that divided the popu- 
lation Ifenry was thus 
regretted —- by the ad- 
herents of the Roman 





Epwarp VI. - After Holbein. 


hud also masters for the French language and 
other accomplishments. In all these studies he 
had made an uncommon progress for his years, 
and had been distinguished for a docility and 
diligence that would have been remarkable even 
in one who was not a prince and heir to a throne. 
“He was so forward in his learning,” says Bur- 
net, “that, before he was eight years old, he 
wrote Jatin letters to his father, who was a 
prince of that stern severity that one can hardly 
think that those about his son durst cheat him 
by making letters for him.”? All Prince Ed- 
ward’s tutors were favourers of the Reformed 
opinions in religion, to which also his mother 
had been attached; and they had been perfectly 
successful in instilling 
their own views into the 
mind of their pupil, who, 
even in his early boy- 
hood, was already avery 
zealous if not a learned 
theologian. 

Edward, when his fa- 
ther died, was residing 
at Hertford,’ whither his 
uncle, the Ear] of Hert- 
ford, and Sir Thomas 
3 Brown, master of the 
’ , horse, immediately pro- 
i - eeeded, = and, ~~ having 
brought him to Enfield, | 
there announced the 
event to him and his 
sister Elizabeth.‘ The 
gricf of the new king 
did not last long, any 
more than that of his sub- 


church, or hy the friends of the u-w opinions. | jects. Ile entered London on the afternoon of 
The former could hardly have remembered him | Monday, the 31st, on the morning of which the 


with any feelings that would find their vent in 
tears; to the latter the accession of the new king 
was the dawning of a fresh day from which they 
had everything to hope. 

Edward, when the crown thus descended upon 
his head, had entered his tenth year, having been 
born, as before related, on the 12th of October, 
1537. He had been “ brought up,’ as he tells us 





news of Henry’s decease had been made public 
and his own accession proclaimed, and, amid a 
great concourse of the nobility and others, took 
his way straight to the Tower.’ The next day, 
Tuesaday, the lst of February, the greater part 
of the nobility, both spiritual and temporal, as- 
sembled about three o'clock in the afternoon, in 
the presence chamber, where, after they had all 


himself, “till he came to six years old, among the | knelt and kissed his majesty’s hand, saying every 
women.” IIe was then placed under the tuition | one of them, “God save your Grace!” the lord- 


of Dr. Cox and Mr. Cheke, “two well-learned 


men, who sought to bring him up in learning | 
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? Some of the early Latin letters of Princo Edward to his fi- 
ther and others may be found in Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, 


of tongues, of the Scripture, of philosophy, and | and are reprinted in Sir Henry Ellis’ Original Letters Illustrative 


all liberal sciences.” Another of the persons 
intrusted with the direction of his education, 

' Printed by Burnet, in his History of the Reformation (Appen- 
dix of Reconis to vol. ii.), from the original, in the king’s own 
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of English History, Others are in Fox's Martyrology, and in 
Fuller's Church History. 

3 So he tells us himself, in his Journal. Holinshed, whom 
some late writers have followed, saya he was at Hatfield. 

« Life and Reigu of Edward VI. in Xennet, ii. 275. 

5 Eccles, Bem. ii, 21. Strype quotes as his authority for these 


hand, preserved in the British Museum, Votton MS, Nero, C. 10. ; details an official record in the Heralds’ College. 
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chancellor proceeded to declare the purport of the , plaus for securing to himself the chief place in 
deceased king's last will and testament, which, the government. ‘he following anecdote is re- 
however, had been in part read to the parliament | lated by Strype:--“ While King Henry lay on 
the day before. It appeared that Henry had | his death-bed iu his palace at Westminster,' Sir 
nominated the following sixteen persons to be | Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and Sir 
his executors, and to hold the office of governors ; William Paget, among others, were at court; and 
of his son and of the kingdom till Edward should | Paget, being secretary of state, was much about 
have completed his eighteenth 
year :— Thomas Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; Thomas 
Wriothesley, Baron Wriothesley, 
the lord-chancellor; William Pau- 
let, Baron St. Juhn, master of the 
household ; John Russell, Baron 
Russell, lord privy-seal ; Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford, lord 
great-chamberlain; John Dudley, 
Viscount Lisle, lord-admiral ; Cuth- 
bert Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, 
Sir Anthony Brown, master of the 
horse: Sir William Paget, secre 
tnry of state; Sir Edward North, 
chancellor of the court of augmen- 
tations; Sir Edward Montague, Pee 
chief-justice of the Common Pleas; J won fF ood 
Thomas Bromley, one of the justi- a 
ces of the King’s Bench; Sir An- Tue Hone Gate, Ono Wairesans.'— After Hollar, 
thony Denny and Sir John Herbert, 
gentlemen of the privy chamber; Sir Edward Wot- | his person, whom, being a man wise and learned, 
ton, treasurer of Calais; and Dr. Nicolas Wotton, | and well versed in the affairs of state, both by 
dean of Canterbury. To these were added twelve | reason of his office and his several embassies 
others, under the name of «# privy council: they | abroad, the earl prudently made choice of for his 
were, Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel; William | inward friend and counsellor. By the king's 
Parr, Earl of Essex ; Sir Thomas Cheyney, trea- | desperate condition the carl, well perceiving the 
surer of the household; Sir John Gage, comp- | crown ready to fall upon Prince Edward’s (his 
troller; Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamber- | nephew's) head; before the breath was out of his 
lain; Sir William Petre, secretary of state; Sir; body, took a walk with Paget in the gallery, 
Richard Rich; Sir John Baker; Sir Ralph Sad- | where he held some serious conference with him 
ler; Sir Thomas Seymour; Sir Richard South- | concerning the government. And immediately 
well; and Sir Edmund Peckham. These latter, | after the king was departed, they met again, the 
however, were to have no real power ur authority, | earl devising with him concerning the high place 
their functions being limited to the simple right | he was to hold, being the next of kin to the 
of giving their opinion or advice when it was | young king. Paget at both meetings freely and 
asked for. After he had recited the names of | at large gave him his advice, for the safe mana- 
the council of government, the chancellor made an | gery of himself and of the mighty truat likely to 
aunouncement which was more important, and | be reposed in him; and the earl then promised 
must have made a greater sensation among his | him to follow his counsels in all his proceedings 
hearers than anything he had yet communicated. | more than any other man’s.”? At the first meet- 
From the first prospect of the new reign, the | ing of the executors after the king’s death, Hert- 
Earl of Hertford, the uncle of the young king | ford had succeeded in achieving the object of his 
that was to be, had begun to intrigue and lay his | ambition. When it was proposed that, for the 
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1 The palace at Westminster called Whitehall, where Honry | tilt-yard. He received the design of this gatehouse from Hol- 
VILL. died, was bounded on one side by the park which reaches | bein, the celebrated painter, and a universal genius, who bad 
to St. James’ Palace, and on the other side by the Thames, It | been introduced to him by Sir Thomas More, and whom he im- 
was originally called York House, from its being the palace of | mediately took into his service, It was ‘‘constructed of small 
the Archbishop of York. Cardinal Wolsey was the last arch- | square stones and flint boulders, presenting two different colours, 
bishop who resided in it, and when he lost the royal favour, it | glazed and disposed ina tesselated manner.” Having been almost 
Was taken possession of by Henry VIII. After Henry had ap- | reduced to ruins by fire during the reign of James I., the palace 
propriated to himself this episcopal residence, he built a mag- | was rebuilt by that monarch, and was the residence of Charles I, 
nificent gatehouse in front of it, opposite the entrance into the | Cromwoll, Charles II., and James LI. 2 Eccles, Mem. if. 16. 
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more convenient despatch of business, one of their to whom alone it appeared that he had commu- 
number should be appointed merely to be a sort of | nicated the particulars. Burnet gives the follow- 
representative or mouth-piece of the whole, such | ing account :—“ Paget declared that when the 
an arrangement was objected to by the Chan- | evidence appeared against the Duke of Norfolk 
cellor Wriothesley, who contended that it would and his son the Earl of Surrey, the king, who 
be a violation of the will, which made them all | used to talk oft in private with him alone, told 
equal, but who at the same time probably hoped | him that he intended to bestow their lands libe- 
to be able, without any formal appointment, to | rally; and since, by attainders and other ways, 
get into his own hands the chief power in the | the nobility were much decayed, he intended to 
government by means simply of the eminent | create some peers, and ordered him to write a 
office he filled. He was also well aware who the | book of such as he thought meetest.” Paget then 
president would be if one should be elected, and | proposed that the Earl of Hertford should be 
that with such a choice the whole policy of the , made a duke, and named, besides, a number of 
government would be turned against the interest | other persons who should be ennobled, or raised 
to which he attached himself; for Wriothesley | to a higher rank in the peerage. He “also pro- 
was now accounted the head of the Catholic | posed a distribution of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
party, as Hertford was the strength and hope of | estate; but the king liked it not, and made Mr. 
the Protestants. The chancellor, however, seems | Gates bring him the books of that estate, which 
to have stood alone, or nearly alone in his oppo- | being done, he ordered Paget ‘to tot upon the 
sition; on seeing which he gave up the point, | Earl of Hertford’ (these are the words of his de- 
and consented to go along with his colleagues ; position) 1000 marks; on the Lords Lisle, St. 
and in the end, after short debate, the Earl of | John, and Russell, £200 a-year; to the Lord 
Hertford was unanimously nominated Protector | Wriothesley, £100; and for Sir Thomas Seymour, 
of the Realm and Governor of the king's person, | £300 a-year; but Paget said it was too little, and 
the paramount. authority implied in, and neces- | stood long arguing it with him. ... . And 
sarily conveyed by these high titles being, how- | he, putting the king in mind of Denny, who 
ever, vainly enough, attempted to be limited by | had heen oft a suitor for him, but had never 
the condition that he should not do any act | yet iu lieu of that obtained anything for Denny ; 
without the advice and consent of the majority | the king ordered £200 for him, and 400 marks 
of the executors, The chancellor now announced | for Sir William Herbert, and remembered some 
to the nobility assembled around the king in the | other likewise.” Some of the persons that were 
presence chamber that all the executors lad | mentioned for promotion, however, on being 
ugreed “that the Earl of Hertford shoutd be | spoken to, desired to remain in their present 
governor of the young king during his nonage.” | ranks, on the ground that the lands the king pro- 
“Whereupon all the said lords made answer in | posed to give were not sufticient for the main- 
one voice, that there was none so meet for the | tenance of the honours to be conferred on them ; 
same in all the realm as he; and said also that | and other circumstances also induced the king 
they were well content withal.”' The boy-king | to change his mind as to some points. At last, 
then returned them thanks, from himself, by | after many consultations, the matter was finally 
which he may be understood to have intimated | settled as follows:—“The Earl of Hertford to 
his assent to what the executors had done. be earl-marshal and lord-treasurer, and to be 

Hertford and his associates, however, had a fe of Somerset, Exeter, or Hertford, and his 











great deal more to do for themselves than they | son to be Earl of Wiltshire, with £800 a-year of 
had yet accomplished. A strange clause appeared | land, and £300 a-year out of the next bishop’s 
in Wenry’s will, requiring them to make good ; lund that fell void; the Earl of Essex to be Mar- 
all that he had promised in any manner of way; | quis of Essex; the Viscount Lisle to be Earl of 
and it was affirmed that he had reiterated this | Coventry; the Lord Wriothesley to be Earl of 
injunction verbally, with great earnestness, to | Winchester; Sir Thomas Seymour to be a baron 
those of them who were in attendance upon him | and lordedmiral: Sir Richard Rich, Sir John 
while he lay on his death-bed. When the matter | St. Leger, Sir William Willoughby, Sir Edward 
came to be inquired into, it was found that these | Sheffield, and Sir Christopher Danby, to be ba- 
unperformed engagements, or rather intentions | rons, with yearly revenues to them and several 
(for in most cases they do not seem to have | other persons. And having, at the suit of Sir 
amounted to promises), of the deceased king, | Edward North, promised to give the Earl of 
nearly all regarded certain additional honours | Hertford six of the best prebends that should 
and other good things which he meant to bestow / fall in any cathedral, except deaneries and trea- 
upon the executors themselves. Such at least | surerships, at his (the duke’s) suit, he (the king) 
was the testimony of Paget, Denny, and Herbert, agreed that a deanery and a treasurership should 


eared 


1 Strype, Beeler. Mem. ii. 21. | be instead of two of the six prebendaries.” Pa- 
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get's testimony was confirmed in all points by | ings in their new trust was, to provide honours 
Denny and Herbert, who said, that when the | and estates for themselves; whereas it had been 
secretary left the chamber the king had told |a more decent way for them to have reserved 
them the substance of what had passed between | their pretensions till the king had come to be of 


them, and had made Denny read the particulars | age.” He even goes the length of insinuating 


as set down in writing. “Whereupon,” it is 
added, “Herbert observed, that the secretary 
had remembered all but himself; to which the 
king answered, he should not forget him; and 
ordered Denny to write £400 a-year for him.” 
Thus one of these disinterested friends was al- 
ways at hand, at the moment of need, to help 
another. The executors now resolved to fulfil 
their late master’s intentions, both, as Burnet 
puts it, “out of conscience to the king’s will, and 
for their own honours”-—that is, we must sup- 
pose, for the sake of the honours and profits that 
would thereby accrue to them. They were in 
some ditficulty about finding the means of paying 
the various pecuniary allowances, being unwill- 
ing, it seems, to sell the royal jewels or plate, or 
otherwise to diminish the king’s treasure or reve- 
nue, in case of a war with France or the empe- 
ror; but they eventually found a resource in the 
sale of the chantry lands. Most of the new 
peerages designed by Henry were conferred, only 
in most cases other titles were chosen. Essex 
became Marquis of Northampton; Lisle, Earl of 
Warwick; Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton; Sir 
Thomas Seymour was made Baron Seymour of 
Sudley and lord high-admiral; Rich became Baron 
Rich; Willoughby, Baron Willoughby; Shetfield, 
Baron Sheffield. St. Leger and Danby declined 
both peerage and pension. As for Hertford, he 
‘‘grew,” to borrow the expression of his admirer, 
Strype, “can exceeding great man, swelling with 
titles.” “This,” proceeds the historian, “was his 
style: The most Noble and Victorious Prince 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, Earl of Hertford, 
Viscount Beauchamp, Lord Seymour, Governor 
of the person of the King’s Majesty, and Protec- 
tor of all his Realms, his Licutenant-general of 
all his armies both by land and by sea, Lord 
High-treasurer, and Earl-marshal of England, 
Governor of the Isles of Guernsey and Jersey, 
and Knight of the most Noble Order of the 
Garter.” “Because he was thus great,” it is 
added, however, “so he also was a very generous 
and good man, and a sincere favourer of the 
gospel; he was entirely beloved of those that 
professed it, and for the most part by the popu- 
lacy; and, therefore, was commonly called 7'he 
Good Duke.”’ Burnet admits, that “when it was 
known abroad what a distribution of honour and 
wealth the’ council had resolved on, it was much 
censured; many saying that it was not enough 
for them to have drained the dead king of all his 
treasure, but that the first step of their proceed- 


l Ecclee, Mem. ii. 24. 
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Protector Somersrr.— After Holbein. 


that there was much reason for doubting the 
whole story of Paget and his fellow-deponents, 
inasmuch as the will on which they pretended 
to found it bore date on the 30th of December, 
whereas their account appeared to imply that it 
was not drawn up till nearly a month later, wheu 
Henry was on his death-bed.* 

The ceremonies of burying the old, and crown- 
ing the new king, were the first affairs that occu- 
pied the government, King Henry, after lying 
in state at Whitehall till the 14th of February, 
was removed to Sion House, and thence to Wind- 
sor, where he was interred in St.George’s Chapel, 
on the 16th, with extraordinary magnificence.’ 
Four days after the funeral of Henry, the 
coronation of his son took place in Westminster 
Abbey, in a manner varied in some respects from 
the ancient form, partly, as it was declared in 
the order or programme, “for the tedious length 
of the same, which should weary and be hurt- 
some peradventure to the king’s majesty, being 
yet of tender age, fully to endure and bide out; 
and also for that many points of the same were 
such as by the laws of the realm at this present 
were not allowable.” The most material inno- 
vation, however, was in the commencing cere- 
mony, in which, instead of the king, as hereto- 
fore, firat taking the oath to preserve the liberties 








2 Dr. Lingard has advanced the same objection, without notin- 
ing that he had been anticipated by Burnet. . 

3 See the account printed by Strype at full length, in Eccles, 
| Mem. vi. 266-291.. 
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of the realm, and being then presented to the 
people, who were asked by the archbishop if they 
were willing to accept him and obey him as their 
liege lord, the order of the oath and the presen- 
tation was reversed—the former not being admi- 
nistered till after the king had been shown by 
the archbishop, whose address to the people also, 
as Burnet has observed, was couched “in such 
terms as should demonstrate he was no elective 
prince; for he, being declared the rightful and 
undoubted heir, both by the laws of God and 
man, they were desired to give their good-wills 
and assenta to the same, as by their duty of alle- 
giance they were bound to do.” As usual, a ge- 
neral pardon for state offenders was proclaimed, 
from which, however, were excepted, ulong with 
a few other namos, those of the Duke of Norfolk 
and Cardinal Pole. 

The “Good Duke,” with all his eminence of 
station and sounding titles, was far from being 
yet satisfied with the position he had attained. 
So long as the chancellor continued a member of 
the council, Somerset must have felt that his exer- 
cise of supreme power would be subject to a con- 
stant check ; and the crafty Southampton (Wri- 
othesley), on the other hand, seems to have been 
by no means thrown into despair, or any thought 
of abandoning his post, by his discomfiture in 
their first trial of strength. In fact, it may be said 
to have been the eagerness with which he allowed 
himself to be carried away and absorbed by his 
political functions, that brought about his ruin. 
* Resolving,” as Burnet says, “to give himself 
wholly to matters of state,” in order that he might 
have time to attend the daily meetings of the 
council, on the 18th of February, without con- 
sulting his colleagues in the government, he put 
the grent seal to a commission in the king's name, 
empowering four masters of his court, or any 
two of them, to hear all manner of causes in his 
absence, and giving to their decrees the same 
force as if they had been pronounced by himself, 
on condition only that they should be signed by 
him before their enrolment. This act of impru- 
dence was immediately pounced upon by the op- 
posite party; the subject was referred to the 
judges, who declared that the chancellor had 
committed an offence against the king which was 
punishable at common law with the loss of office, 
and fine and imprisonment at the royal pleasure. 
Southampton, after an attempt to maintain the 
legality of the commission, offered to submit to 
have it revoked, if it were deemed illegal; but 
these terms of accommodation were of course re- 
jected; and, at last, on the 6th of March, the 
council resolved that the great seal should be 
taken from him, and that he should, in the mean- 
time, be confined to his residence at Ely House, 
aud be fined as should be afterwards thought 
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fitting. He remained a prisoner in his own 
house for nearly four months, and was only then 
discharged after he had entered into a recogniz- 
ance of £4000, to pay whatever fine should be 
imposed upon him. “Thus fell the lord-chan- 
cellor,” says Burnet; “and in him the Popish 
party lost their chief support, and the protector 
his most emulous rival.” Burnet acknowledges 
that the proceedings against him “were sum- 
mary and severe, beyond the usage cf the privy 
council, and without the common forms of legul 
processes,” 

The next measure of the protector was to take 
into his own hands the entire power of the exe- 
cutive government. A week after the ejection 
of Southampton, by a commission running iu the 
king’s name, and signed by himself and his 
friends Cranmer, St. John, Russell, Northamp- 
ton, Cheyney, Paget, and Brown, the duke was 
declared governor of the king and protector of 
the kingdom, without any participation on the 
part of the council, which was indeed dissolved, 
by the members being united in a new council 
with the twelve persons who had been appointed 
to be their advisers by Ilenry’s will, und the 
whole being now constituted a mere council of 
advice, the protector being at the same time ein- 
powered to add to their numbers to any extent 
he pleased. In other words, Somerset was in- 
vested with the whole of the royal authority, 
and, in everything save the name, made Kini of 
England. 

The frame of the government at home being 
thus settled, the attention of the protector was 
immediately called to foreign affairs. The treaty 
vf Campes (7th June, 1546), had, as already re- 
lated, both established peace with France and 
suspended active hostilities with the Scots, al- 
though Henry had continued to keep up a secret 
intercourse with the Protestants in Scotland, as 
the party opposed to the government of the Ear! 
of Arran, and had, after the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, openly sent supplies to the authors of 
that atrocity, whom Arran was in vain endea- 
vouring to dislodge from the castle of St. An- 
drews. Henry, on his death-bed, is said to have 
enjoined the lords of his council that they should 
leave nothing undone to bring about the mar- 
riage between his son and the infant Queen of 
Scots, on which he had so strongly set his heart; 
and his desire no doubt was that they should 
pursue that object, as he himself would have 
done had he lived, either, as opportunity and 
circumstances might seem to invite, by negotia- 
tion and intrigue, or by a “rougher wooing.” 
Somerset, accordingly, now addressed a letter to 
the Scottish nobility, strongly urging upon them 
the policy as well as the obligation of fulfilling 
“the promises, seals, and oaths, which, by public 
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authority, had passed for concluding this mar- | five months before this fortress, had made a truce 
riage.”"' This appeal, however, produced little | with the garrison in February: and when the 
effect upon the party that now predominated in | French galleys arrived, in the end of June, he 
Scotland. In fact, immediately after this, hosti- | was engaged on a plutidering expedition beyond 
lities between the two coun- 
tries recommenced, with an toe eae es Hs, 
encounter between an English "2 gr 
veasel called the Pansy, com- 
manded by Sir Andrew Dud- 
ley, brother to the Earl of 
Warwick, and the Lion, “a 
principal ship of Scotland.”* 
Both countries were already 
making preparations for a 
war on a greater scale, when 
an event happened that mate- 
rially affected their position 
towarda each other. Francis 
J. died at Rambouillet on 
the 3lst March; thus surviv- 
ing by little more than two ot hte ne 
months the King of England, IT RR Nano ORS ROE se” 
with whom he had been so REMAINS OF THE CasTLe oF St. ANDREWs.—I!"rom a aneies by J. Oliphant. 
constantly connected, either 
na a friend or an enemy, for more than thirty { the western marches, from which, however, he 
years. Since the accession of Edward, how- | hastened home, bringing with him, according to 
ever, arrangements had been made for having | the Scottish historians, a great booty, as soon as 
the late alliance between the two crowns re- | he heard that the foreign auxiliaries had made 
newed; and the treaty had, in fact, been conclud- | their appearance. Meanwhile, the holders of the 
ed at London, and wanted only to be formally | castle in the beginning of March had concluded 
ratified by Francis at the time of his death. | two treaties with the English protector, by which 
That heaviest blow, as it was considered at | they hound themselves by every means in their 
the moment, that could have befallen the Pro- | power to procure the marriage of the infant 
testant cause on the Continent, enabling the em- | Queen of Scotland with King Edward, and en- 
peror, as it did, to carry everything before him | gaged to give their best aid to an English army 
for a time both in Germany and in Italy, soon | which should be forthwith sent to Scotland to 
appeared likely to be no less disastrous to the | obtain possession of the queen. It was also sti- 
same interest in Scotland. Henry IT., the son and | pulated, that as soon as that object should be 
successor of Francis, preserved for a little while | effected they should deliver the castle to the 
a show of amicable intercourse with England; | commissioners of the English king. But the 
but it was sufficiently evident from the first what | force that was now brought against them soon 
course he was about to take. Onder the control | put an end to all hope of their continuing to hold 
of the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lor- | out. A blockade by sea, cutting off their usual 
raine, the brothers of the queen-dowager of Scot- | supplies, was now added to a much more skilful 
land, who now, along with Arran, stood at the | and effective bombardment from the land than 
head uf the Catholic party and of the established | Arran’s Scottish engineers had been able to di- 
government in that country, the politics of the | rect against them in the former siege. At last, on 
new King of France immediately evinced a com- | the 29th of July, a great breach was made, and 
plete return to the old system of a close alliance | on the following day the besieged, among whom, 
with the Scots, as affording the most effective | to add to their other straits and sufferings, a pes- 
means of annoying and embarrassing England. | tilential sickness had for some time been making 
When the treaty of London was presented to | considerable ravages, agreed to capitulate on con- 
Henry IT., he refused to sign it; and soon after | dition only that their lives should be spared, and 
he openly took part in the war on the side of the | that they should be conveyed to France. Arran 
Scottish government by sending a fleet of sixteen | recovered his eldest son, whom the murderers of 
galleys, under the command of Leo Strozzi, prior | the cardinal had found in the castle, and whom 
of Capua, to assist the regent in reducing the | they had detained in captivity during the four- 
castle of St. Andrews. Arran, after lying for | teen months they had held the place. Among 
“Vis ke op tag” | the prisoners carried to France was the fumoua 
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John Knox, who had joined Norman Lesly and 
his companions after the truce made with Arran 
in the preceding February. The castle of St. 
Andrews was demolished by order of the Scot- 
tish privy council. It has ever since remained a 
ruin. 

The English protector had been for some time 
busy collecting an army for the invasion of Scot- 
land; and by the end of August he was ready to 
set out for the north at the head of a well-ap- 
pointed force, which appears to have amounted 
to above 20,000 men, of whom 6000 were cavalry ; 
a fleet of sixty-five vessels, of which thirty-five 
were ships of war, and the remainder laden with 
nmrmunition and victuals, being equipped to ac- 
company the expedition, under the command of 
the Lord Clinton. A journal of this invasion of 
Scotland is extant, written by a person who 
served in the protector'’s army, which is not only 
one of the most minutely curious records of that 
age, but one of the most vivid pictures of the 
realities of war ever drawn.’ The author, W. 
Patten, was conjoint judge-marshal of the army 
along with the afterwards celebrated William 
Cecil, and his work is dedicated to Paget, whom 
he atyles “his most benign fautor and patron.” 
He is, of course, x professed worshipper of his 
grace of Somerset, upou whom he heaps his lau- 
dation throughout with unbounded prodigality. 
Yet, allowance being made for some courtly 
embellishment, he evidently, in the main, sets 
down what he saw with his own eyes, and he 
tells his story with a hearty gossiping relish 
that of itself betukens a keen and quick-sighted 
observer. 

The army having been collected at Newcastle, 
the protector rode thither from London, and was 
met six miles from the town on Saturday, the 
27th of Auguat, by Warwick, the lord-lieute- 
nant, and Sadler, the master-treasur.r. The 
next day a muster of the whole force was held; 
and on Monday, the 20th, they set forward for 
the Borders, Reaching Berwick on Friday, the 
2d of September, they found there Lord Clinton 
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Cockburnspath, the invaders began the work of 
war by sitting down before Douglas Castle, 4 
hold belonging to Sir George Douglas. The cap- 
tain, Matthew Hume, the son of a brother of 
Lord Hume, made no vain show of resistance, 
but soon came forth, “ and brought with him,” 
says our journalist, “his band to my lord’s grace, 
which was of twenty-one sober (poor) soldiers, 
all so apparelled and appointed that, so God help 
me (I will say it for no praise), T never saw such 
a bunch of beggars come out of one house toge- 
ther in my life.” Six of the most decent of these 
sedrecrowsa were detained; the rest were allowed 
“to gea their gate,”—that is, to go their way,—- 
with an admonition that they would be hanged 
the next time they were caught. The castle was 
afterwards blown up with gunpowder, as were 
also Thornton and Anderwick, two other peels 
or strongholds belonging to Lord Hume. 

The invading force continued ita march close 
to the German Ocean, and, passing within gun- 
shot of Dunbar, encamped for the night in the 
neighbourhood of Tantallon Castle. Here they 
received the firat certain intelligence of the posi- 
tion of the enemy. The next day, Wednesday, 
the 7th, turning to the west, they crossed the 
small river Lynn, the horse taking the water, 
the infantry passing over by Linton bridge. A 
number of Scottish prickers, or horse, were 
how seen on a rising ground not far from Hailes 
Castle, belonging to Earl Bothwell, some of whgm 
appeared to he making towards the river, with 
the intention probably of picking up stragglers 
or attacking the rear of the Englixh cavalry, 
whom a sudden mist had enveloped while they 


| were yet crossing the water. 


A communication was now established with 
the fleet, which lay over against Leith; and, the 
lord-admiral having come on shore, it was ar- 
ranged that the ships of war should fall down 
the Frith, and take their stations opposite to the 
town of Musselburgh, near to which the army 
lay. On the evening of the same day, Friday, 


| the 8th, the English encamped in the neighbour- 


with the fleet, which immediately put to sea, ! hood of Salt Preston, now called Prestonpans. 


while the army rested a day, and then, on the 


Sunday, set forward on ita march close along the’ 


shore. Having made their way, on the Sth, 


The two armies were now separated by a dis- 
tance of little more than two miles, and each 
camp was to be seen from the high grounds in 


across the deep glen or valley of the Peaths, or | the neighbourhood of the other. Both had the 
the Pease (as it is commonly pronounced), at | sea to the north, while on the south, and about 
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' “<The Expedition into Sootland of the most worthily fortun- 
ato Prince Edward Duke of Somerset, uncle to our most noble 


midway between them, rose, facing the west, the 
eminence called Falside, or Fawside Brae, the 


Sovereign Lord the King's Majesty Edward the VI., Governor | termination of an inconsiderable range of hills 


of his Highnom’ Person, and Protector of his Grace's realms, 
dominions, and subjects; made iu the first yoar of his Majesty's 


most prosperous reign, and set out by way of Diary. By W. | 


extending in a direction parallel to the sea. 
Upon this elevation, which was surmounted by 


Vatten, Londoner.” This narrative, which wae first published | ‘‘& Sorry castle, and half a score houses of like 


at London {n 1548, waa reprinted in (Dalyell’s) Fragments of 


Soottish shiatory, 4to, Edin. 1708, of which work, however, the 
whole impression amounted to only 200 copies. Patten’s Diary, 
therefore, ia stil] a tract of great rarity. 


worthiness by it,” all the morning of Saturday, the 
9th, the Scottish horsemen were seen “prank- 


| ing” up and down ; but in the afternoon a party 
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of English cavalry, having set out to attack them, 
succeeded in compelling them to retire, though 
not till after a sharp skirmish, in which several 
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and a trumpeter came to the English camp: the 
former professed to come from Arran with a 
proffer of honest 


conditions of peace, while the 
lattér brought a personal chal- 
lenge from his master, the Lord 
Huntly, to Somerset, whom the 
Scottish earl asked to fight 
him, either singly, or with ten 
or twenty more on each side, 
and so to decide tho contest 
without further effusion of 
blood. The protector, as might 
have been, and no doubt was 
expected, declined both pro- 
positions. 

It was now resolved to occu- 
py the hill on which stood St. 
Michael's Church, and for that 
purpose, on the following morn- 
ing, that of Saturday, the 10th 
: —-long popularly remembered 
geet -' in Scotland as the Black Sutur- 
| day—the army was put in mo- 
_ | tion by eight o’clock. Upon 
—! coming in sight of the ground, 














yersons were slain and taken prisoners on both they were greatly amazed to find that the Scots 
sides; among others, the son and heir of Lord had crossed the river, and were there before 


Hume fell into the hands of the English, 
that lord himself, though he escaped, was se- 
verely hurt, and put hors de combat by a fall | 
from his horse. After this affair, Somerset, 
Warwick, and others of the captains, attended 
by a guard of 300 horse, proceeded to the hill to 
take a view of the Scottish camp. There, on the 
lower ground between thei and the declining 
sun, glittered the white tents of Arran’s numer- 
ous host, disposed in four long rows running from 
east to west, and about an arrow-shot asunder, 
“not unlike to four great ridges of ripe barley.” 
Nipe, indeed, it might have been added, was the 
living harvest for the sickle! The position of 
the Scots, however, was a very strong one: the 
sea, as already mentioned, skirted them to the 
north; a great marsh covered their opposite or 
right flank; while their front was strongly de- 
fended by the river Esk flowing northward into 
the sea, with no great volume of water, indeed, 


and , them; 
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for that Arran would have quitted the 
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Mackeur AND PETRONED OF THE Prniop.'-. From specimens 


im the Tower Armoury. 


advantageous position he held, and have thus 


bat yet with banks so steep and rugged as almost | left all his atrong natural defences behind his 


to defy the approach of anenemy. The ancient 
bridge over this river they had taken posseasion 
of and “kept well warded with orduance ;” it 
stood within twelve score paces of the sea; and 
in front of the bridge, on the narrow space of 
ground between it and the sea, they had also 
planted two field-pieces, and stationed some hack- 
butters or musketeers, under a turf wall. Be- 
tween Fawside Brae and the Esk stood another | 
little insulated eminence, crowned by the parish ; 
burch of St. Michael’s of Invereak. A herald ' 
Von. 11. 
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' Figure No. 1 representa a hackbut. No. 2, an enlarged fig- 
ure of the lock of a hackbut, in which A is the pan to contain 
the priming; 3, slide or shield to cover the priming, mounted 
with checks to prevent its incidental return; C, thumb-holes, 
which being pressed at the time of pulling the trigger (see Nos. 
1 and 3), uncovered the pan by means of 4 spring, D; FE, fork 
to hold the quick match, F, screw for compressing the sides of 
the fork upon the match; G, G, the sight; H, guide, moveable 
along the barrel. No. 8 is a petronel—a firearm of similar con- 
; trivance; the stock contains a box for holding the charges, 
which had been secured by a slide. This weapon, which be- 
, longed to Henry VIII., is of beautiful construction, and orna- 
! mented with great elegance, It bears the royal srum, snd the 
initials H. R. 
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back, was the last thought that could have en- 
tered their heads. It should appear, however, 
that the Scote were afraid of their invaders 
escaping them, and that their intention was, if 
they had not been thus encountered in the in- 
termediate space, to have attacked Somerset in 
his camp. When they saw the English approach- 
ing, they advanced at a round pace; but their 
course was immediately checked by a discharge 
of artillery from the admiral’s galley, which was 
so effective as to kill between twenty and thirty 
of them, their line of march, in consequence of 
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Patten’s deacription of what he calls “the 
countenance of the war,” up to this time, bears 
vivid traces of the alarm and confusion in which 
he and his countrymen found themselves. An- 
other old English historian admits that “albeit 
encounters between horsemen on the one side 
and foot on the other, are seldom with the ex- — 
tremity of danger, because as horsemen can 
hardly break a battail on foot, so men on foot 
cannot possibly chase horsemen; yet hereupon 
so great was the tumult and fear among the 
English, that had not the commanders been men 


the situation of the bridge by which they had | both of approved courage and skill, or haply had 


passed over, being close upon the sea, This 
slaughter, Patten affirms, so scared a body of 
4000 Irish (that is, Highland) archers brought 
by the Earl of Argyle, “that whereas, it was 
waid, they should have been a wing to the fore- 
ward (vanguard), they could never after be made 
to come forward.” The whole advancing host 
now moved away to the right, with the object of 
gaining Fawside Brae; but here the English 
were before them, and succeeded not only in oe- 
cupying the brow of the hill, but in planting 
several tield-pieces upon its summit, so as to fire 
over the heads of the men below. For this they 
were indebted principally to their great supe- 
riority in cavalry. As for the Scots, Patten no- 
tices it as a remarkable circumstance, that “in 
ull this enterprise they used for haste so little 
the help of horse, that they plucked forth their 
ordnance by draught of men.” 

When they saw the English in possession of 
the hill-side, the Scots suddenly stopped, in a 
fullow field, where a great ditch or slough still 
divided then from the enemy. Undeterred by 
this obstacle, however, the Lord Gray proceeded 
to attack them, and, though many of his men 
atuck in the slough, and they were also impeded 
by the cross ridges of the ploushed field, he 
dashed on and made his way up to the Scots, 
- who stood still to receive the attack, only when 
their assailants were near upon them, “ striking 
their pike points, and crying ‘Come here, louns 
(rascals), come here, tykes (dogs), come here, 
heretics, and such like.” It is affirmed that the 
left wing of the Scots was at first compelled to 
give way; but this seems to have been only for 
x moment; the English soon turned round ina 
body to regain the hill. The flight, in fact, seems 
to have been general, in so far as the common 
troopers were concerned; the gentlemen alone 
for a few moments tried to make a stand; in the 
vain attempt no fewer than twenty-six of them 
were slain; Lord Gray himself was severely 
wounded in the mouth; and the Scots rushing 
“up-to the royal standard actually got hold of it, 
avid in the struggle succeeded in carrying away 

pact of the stalf, 
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the Scots been well-furnished with men-at-arms, 
the army had that day been utterly undone.”' 
Warwick, in particular, exerted himself in re- 
storing the self-possession of the men, assuring 
them that if they would only follow their officers, 
the day was still their own. It was now seen 
that the impetuosity of the Scots had involved 
an inconsidernble part of their force almost within 
a complete inclosure of their enemies; on which, 
we proceeded, says Patten, “to compass them in 
that they should no way escape us—the which 
hy our power and number we were as well able 
to do as a spinner’s Web to catch a swarm of 
bees.” The requisite dispositions were forthwith 
made by the several officers with great skill and 
effect. “The master of the ordnance,” continues 
the narrative, “to their great annoyance did gall 
them with hail shot and other out of the great 
ordnance directly from the hill-top, and certain 
other gunners with their pieces aflank from our 
rearward, most of our artillery and marine en- 
gines there wholly with great puissance and ve- 
hemency occupied thus about them. Herewith 
the full sight of our footmen, all shadowed from 
them before by our horsemen and dust raised, 
whom then they were ware in such order to be so 
near upon them. And to this the perfect array 
vf our horsemen again coming courageously to 
set on them afresh.” The tide and current of 
the ‘**heady fight” were in a moment turned. 
The Scots, staggered and bewildered, first fell 
back, and then began to take to flight. Arran 
himself, their general, is said to have been the 
first to put spurs to his horse—after him Angus; 
then the Highland archers, who had never yet 
been engaged, fled ina body. “Therewith then 
turned all the whole rout, cast down their wea- 
pons, ran out of their wards, off with their jacks, 
and with all that ever they might, betook them 
to the race that their governor began. Our men 
had found them at the first (as what could cacape 
so many thousand eyes), and sharply and quickly, 
with an universal outcry, They fly! they fly! 
pursued after in chase amain; and thereto ao 
eagerly and with such flerceness, that they over- 
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took many, and spared, indeed, but few. ‘The 
torrent chiefly relled itself along three great 
lines: one multitude took the way by the sands 
to Leith; another made for Edinburgh, either 
by the highroad, or through the enclosed ground 
called the King’s Park; a third, and that the 
most numerous, sought Dalkeith, by crossing a 
inarsh, through which the English horse found 
it difficult to pursue them.” 

Many thousands, however, were slaughtered 
in the flight, the protector's people giving hardly 
any quarter. The prisoners taken amounted, in 
all, only to about 1500—little more, according to 
Patten’s account, than a tithe of the slain. The 
most distinguished among those that fell alive 
into the hands of the English was the Earl of 
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such, that, unless he had seen them, he would 
not have believed the whole country had con- 
tained so many well-made men. All the day, 
during the fight and+the subsequent slaughter, 
the sky had been cloudy and Jowering; but now, 
when the earth lay covered with the naked dead, 
« heavy rain fell for an nour, lightening the laden 
atmosphere, and refreshing the face of nature. 


| About seven o’alock the English pitched their 


camp for the night on the neighbouring height 
of Edge-buckling-brae, otherwise called Pinken- 
cleugh, beside Pinkie Slough, about midway 
between their former station at Prestonpans and 
the spot where the battle was fought. And thus 
ended the greatest defeat the Scots had sustained 
since the disastrous day of Flodden Field, almost 


Huntly, lord-chancellor of the kingdom, whom, | exactly thirty-four years before. 

notwithstanding his ostentatious mesaage to So-; The army rested here only till the morning of 
merset by the trumpeter, the Scottish writers | the following day, Sunday the 11th, when it re- 
Joudly accuse of treachery; the same authorities | moved to the ne,zhbourhood of Leith. The fleet 
also assert that the Masters of Buchan, Erskine, | now, taking advantage of the universal terror 
and (iraham, were put to death in cold blood, | into which the country had been thrown, pro- 
“after having rendered themselves on quarter | eveded to sweep the sea of all Scottish vessels, 
promiged.”' Soon after five v’elock, however, the | and to burn and ravage whatever parts of the 
lord-protector being, if we may believe his judge- | land it could reach. The island of Inchcolm in 
marshal, moved with pity at the sight of the dead | the tirth was taken, and Kinghorn and other 
budies, and rather glad of victory than desirous | towns and villages along the Fife coust were 
of slaughter, staid the pursuit. But by this time | plundered and set on fire. Meanwhile many of 
it seems to have extended up to the walls of | the neighbouring gentry came in to make their 


Edinburgh, and no more ficeing encmies were 
anywhere to be seen for the sword to cut down. 
The victorious army then returned to plunder 
the Scottish camp. It stood, according to Pat- 
ten’s description, in a field called Edmonston 





submission—and, for the moment, all active re- 
sistance on the part of the Scottish government 
and people was at an end. Both the capital, 
however, and its dependent seaport of Leith, still 
kept their gates shut against the invaders. Nor 


Edgea, half a mile to the west of Musselburgh, 





did Somerset deem it expedient to follow up his 
and four miles from Edinburgh; the space oceu- | great victory by attempting to force an entrance 
pied hy the tents being about a mile in compass. | into either of these towns. On Saturday, the 
Here, as soon as the English arrived, they set up; 17th, it was announced to the army that the fol- 
a universal shout of gladness and victory, the | lowing morning the tents would again be struck, 
shrillness of which is affirmed to have been heard ; and the word given for setting out on their march 
as far as Edinburgh. As for the spoil, there | back to the Borders, That same day the town 
was found in the tents good provision of white | of Leith was set on fire-—the writer before us_ 
bread, ale, oaten cakes, oatmeal, mutton, butter | hesitatingly attempts to insinuate, by accident, 
in pota, and cheese; and also, in those of the | or at least without any commission from Samer- 
principal persons, good wine and some silver | set-—but the act was too much in the spirit of 
plate. Then they fell to stripping the bodies of | that commander's usual devastating and savage 


the multitudinous dead. As many hands make 
light work, observes our journalist, it was won- 
derful to see in how short a time all the bodies 
were stripped stark naked throughout the whole 
space over which the pursuit and slaughter had 
extended. He expresses great admiration of the 


manner of carrying on war, to allow us to have 
any doubt as to its having been done by his ex- 
press order. When the army set out the next 
morning at seven o'clock, the sky was still red 
with the flames that rose from the town, and also 
from some great ships in the harbour, that are 


athletic forms of the Scottish soldiers; their tall- | admitted to have been designedly set on fire. As 
ness of stature, clearness of skin, bigness of bone, | the English took their departure, Patten says 
and due proportion in all parts, he gays, were | that the castle of Edinburgh “shot off a peal of 
2 twenty-four pieces,” but none of the shot reached 
Mister of Graham war one of these Liley wk Patten, the | them, The chief part of the army directed their 
ftom the admiral's galley at the commencement of the engage- | March south-east across the country; ‘but part 
ere | of us,” he continues, “kept the way that the chief 
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of the chase was continued in, whereby we found 
most part of the dead corpses lying very ruefully, 
with the colour of their skins changed greenish, 
about the place they had been smitten in, as theu 
too, above ground, unburied.” 

Somerset, meanwhile, pursued his way home- 
wards without losing much more time. He had, 
indeed, despatched Clinton with a few ships, “full 
fraught with men and munition,” to assault the 
castle of Broughty, at the mouth of the Tay; and 
this fortress, Which was the key to that river and 
to the towns of Dundee and Perth, was soon 
compelled to surrender. The first pause which 
he himself made was at Hume Castle, in the 
Merse, before which he sat down on the 19th, 
and made preparations for an assault; but after 
two days of negotiation, Lady Hume deemed it 
most prudent to yield up the place, on condition 
of the garrison and herself being allowed to de- 
part with their lives and whatever else they could 
carry away with them. He also halted for a few 
days at Roxburgh, and built a small fort within 
the inclosure of an old ruined castle there. After 
this, many of the persons in that part of the 
country came in to make their submission. It 
appears, however, that Arran, with a small body 
of cavalry, had hung upon the rear of the retreat- 
ing army all the way from Edinburgh, although 
he did not venture to do more than watch its 
motions. At last, on Thursday, the 29th, the 
English general recrossed the Tweed, and in a 
few days more arrived in London, after an ab- 
sence altogether of about six weeks. 

It is conjectured that intelligence of certain 
doings on the part of a “brother near the throne,” 
which will presently engage our attention, hurried 
Somerset back to the English court; but, inde- 
pendently of any such sudden and secret motive 
for his hasty return, the moment was as apt a 
one ashe could have chosen in which t- make his 
re-appearance. The Scottish war, indeed, of which 
he had undertaken the conduct, instead of being 
ended, was only begun; nor had he even attempted 
to follow up, or to gather the fruits of, his first 
great success, But no subsequent achievement 
was likely to out-dazzle the victory of Pinkie; nor 
could the glory of that victory be enhanced even 
by the most favourable and decisive results, for 
already it seemed not merely a battle won, but a 
kingdom conquered. The protector, however, 
was careful to return without show, and assume 
« demeanour of the most condescending and re- 
tiring humility. He was immediately rewarded 
by Edward—in other words, by himself—with a 
grant of additional landed estates to the value of 
£500 a-year. He forthwith also prepared “to 
meet the parliament (for which the writs had 

‘heen sent out before he went into Scotland), now 


that he was ao covered with glory, to get himself § 
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established in his authority, and to du thoce — 
other things which required a session.”? 

The work of carrying forward the reformation 
of the church had engaged the attention of the 
government from the commencement of the reign. 
Cranmer, in the words of the right reverend his- 
torian who has just been quoted, “being now 
delivered from that too awful subjection that he 
had been held under by King Henry, resolved 
to go on more vigorously in purging out abuses.” 
In these views the archbishop, besides the cordial - 
assent of the young king, had the entire concur- 
rence of the protector, as also, since the expulsion 
of Wriothesley, of nearly all the members of the 
council that were of any influence or considera- 
tion. The only formidable opponent of the in- 
novations that remained even nominally a mem- 
ber of the government was Tonstal, Bishop of 
Durham, and he was relegated on various pre- 
texts to his distumt diocese, and excluded from 
taking any part in public affairs, Of the other 
bishops, several went along with Cranmer— 
namely, Holgate of York, Holbeck of Lincolr, 
Goodrich of Ely, and especially the able and 
learned Ridley, who, in September of this year, 
was appointed to the see of Rochester. On the 
side of the old opinions, however, was still ar- 
rayed a vast force both of numbers and also of 
other clements of power. If the boy who occu- 
pied the throne was an enthusiastic Protestant, 
his sister, the Princess Mary, generally looged 
upon as the heiress presumptive, was as zealous 
and determined a Catholic; Somerset and his 
adherents of the new nobility had to maintain 
their position against the envy, the resentment, 
and the other natural antipathies of the whole 
faction of the ancient houses, depressed, indeed, 
for the present, but still deeply rooted and of 
great natural strength in the country; even of 
the heads of the church, both the greater number 
and the most distinguished, including, besides 
Tonstal, the fierce and unscrupulous Bonner of 
London, and the courageous, politic, and accom- 
plished Gardiner of Winchester, were opposed to 
the new opinions; above all, the immense ma- 
jority of the people of all classes had yet to be 
roused from their habitual attachment to the 
doctrines and the ritual of their forefathers. In 
these circumstances it was prudently resolved, 
“by Cranmer and his friends, to carry on the Re- 
formation, but by slow and safe degrees, not 
hazarding too much at once.”* They did not wait, 
however, till the parliament met, to commence 
what they deemed so good and necessary a work, 
but determined at once to proceed upon the 
despotic statute of the last reign, which gave to 
the royal proclamation the full force of a legisla- 
tive enactment. They began by a repetition ot 
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the late king’s visitation of dioceses. The king- 
dom was divided into six circuits, to each of 
which were appointed three or four visitors, in 
most cases partly clergymen, partly laymen. 
These visitors were invested for the time with 
the supreme spiritual authority in their several 
districts, and with power to call before them, for 
examination, the clergy of all ranks, from the 
bishop inclusive, and even any of the laity in 
every parish, whose evidence, as to its ecclesias- 
tical condition, they should deem it expedient to 
obtain. But their functions were not limited to 
the taking of evidence. A body of injunctions 
relating to a great variety of points of religious 
belief and worship was framed and put into their 
hands, which they were to publish wherever 
they weut, with intimation that the refusal or 
neglect to obey them would be punished with 
the pains of excommunication, sequestration, or 
deprivation, as the ordinaries, whom the justices 
of the peace were required to assist, should an- 
swer it to the king. These orders were for the 
greater part the same that had been formerly 
issued by Cromwell; but it was an important 
innovation thus to conjoin the civil authorities 
with the bishops in the execution of them. At 
the same time a collection of homilies was drawn 
up, which were required to be read in every 
church on Sundays and holidays: every parish 
church in England was ordered to be provided 
with a copy of a translation made for the purpose 
of Erasmus’ Paraphrase on the New Testament, 
as well as of the English Bible; the most eminent 
preachers of the Reformed doctrines that could be 
found were dispersed over the kingdom along 
with the visitors, that they might with the more 
authority instruct the people; while, by various 
regulations, the right of all other clergymen to 
preach was gradually more and more contracted, 
till at last it was permitted to no one, even al- 
though a bishop, who had not a license from the 
protector or the metropolitan. 

The visitors were sent out upon their circuits 
about the same time that the protector set forth 
on his expedition to Scotland ; and when Somer- 
set returned from the north he had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that they had completed their 
mission apparently with as much success as him- 
self, One of the injunctions was, that all monu- 
ments of idolatry should be removed out of the 
walls or windows of churches; “and those,” says 
Burnet, “who expounded the secret providences 
of God with an eye to their own opinions, took 
great notice of this—that on the same day in 
which the visitors removed and destroyed most 
of the images in London, their armies were so 
successful in Scotland in Pinkie Field.” Both 


Bonner and Gardiner, however, had stood out 


against the new regulations. Bonner, at first, 
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would only promise to observe the injunctions in 
so far as they were not contrary to God’s law and 
the ordinances of the church: on this be was 
brought before the council, where, after offering 
a submission “full of vain quiddities” (as the 
minute characterizes it), he at last consented to 
withdraw his protestation unconditionally ; but, 
nevertheless, “for giving terror to others,” it was 
deemed proper that he should be sent for a time 
to the Fleet. Gardiner’s case was different; the 
injunctions and homilies had never actually been 
offered for b4s acceptance, but he had objected to 
them in @ letter to one of the visitors before the 
visitation of his diocese had commenced. Bur- 
net, who transcribes this letter at length, being 
“resolved,” as he says, “to suppress nothing of 
consequence, on what side soever it may be,” can- 
not help speaking of it in a tone of honest com- 
mendation, which is not the less forcible for the 
indications of pariizanship with which his admis- 
sion isaccompanied. “It has more,” he observes, 
“of a Christian and of a bishop in it than any- 
thing I ever saw of his. He expresses, in hand- 
some terms, a great contempt of the world, and 
a resolution to suffer anything rather than depart 
from his conscience ; besides that, as he said, the 
things being against law, he would not deliver 
up the liberties of his country, but would petition 
against them.” He also wrote argumentative 
letters against some things in the injunctions and 
homilies both to the protector and to Cranmer. 
This was all that he had done when he was 
summoned before the council, and required to 
promise that he would obey the royal injunctions, 
He replied that he was not bound, then, to say 
whether he would or would not, but should be 
prepared to make his answer to the visitors when 
they came to his diocese. This defence, however, 
availed him nothing: he also, as well as Bonner, 
was consigned to close imprisonment in the Fleet. 
In this way the two most formidable enemies of 
the course which the protector and Cranmer had 
entered upon, and were bent upon pursuing, 
were excluded from the parliament that was about 
to open. 

The two houses met on the 4th of November. 
The day before, “the protector,” says Burnet, 
‘‘gave too publican instance how much his pros- 
perous success had lifted him up; for by a patent 
under the great seal he was warranted to sit in 
parliament on the right hand of the throne, an 
was to have all the honours and privileges that 
at any time any of the uncles of the kings cf 
England, whether by the father’s or mother’s 
side, had enjoyed; with a non obstante to the 
statute of precedence.” The new parliament, 
however, began its proceedings with some valu- 
able constitutional reforms, or rather restorations 
of the old constitution. The first bill that was 
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brought in (eventually formed into the Act 1 
Edw. VI. c. 12) repealed the late atrocious acts 
which gave to the royal proclamation the force 
of law, erased all the additions to the law of trea- 
son that had been made since the 25th of Edw. 
III., and also swept away at once both the old 
laws against the Lollards and all the new felonies 
created during the last reign, including the sta- 
tute of the Six Articles, and!évery other act con- 
cerning doctrine and matter of religion. Another 
act (the 1 Edw. VI. c. 1) made an important in- 
novation in the ritual of religious worship, by 
ordering that in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper the cup should be delivered to the laity 
as well as to the clergy. A third (the 1 Edw. 
VI, c, 2) put an enJ to the old form (afterwards, 
however, restored in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
still subsisting) of the election of bishops by congé 
délire, on the ground that “the said elections be 
in very deed no elections, but only have colours, 
shadowsa, or pretences of elections, serving never- 
theless to no purpose, and seeming also derogatory 
and prejudicial to the king’s prerogative royal;” 
and appointed that all collations to bishoprics 
should in future be made by direct nomination 
of the crown. Last in order of these measures 
of ecclesiastical reform, was brought in one in 
which many of the memhers of the government 
had a personal and pecuniary interest—the bill 
for making over to the crown all the chantries, 
colleges, and free chapels throughout the king- 
dom that yet remained unconfiscated. This bill, 
which was first brought forward in the House of 
Lords, was strongly opposed there, not only by 
the bishops attached to the old religion, but by 
Cranmer himself. It was vigorously pushed, 
however, by Henry’s executors, who, as Burnet 
intimates, “saw they could not pay his debts, 
nor satisfy themselves in their own prctensions, 
formerly mentioned, out of the king’s revenue, 
and so intended to have these to be divided 
among them;’ and they had the eager assistance 
of every other noble lord who cherished any ex- 
pectation of sharing in the plunder. The mino- 
rity against the bill on the first division consisted, 
in fact, only of Cranmer, and six other bishops; 
und on the third reading the archbishop and one 
of the bishops were absent, while another of them 
abandoned his bootless and profitless opposition, 
and went over to the court. In short, “those 
that were to gain by it were so many that the act 
passed.” It also met with much resistance in the 
commons from some of the burgh members, who 
particularly objected to the clause giving the 
lands held by guilds to the king; but they were 
pacified by an assurance that the lands in ques- 
tion should be afterwards restored; and the act 
was then quietly allowed to become law. The 
objects of the confiscation, as professed in the 
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' preamble of the act, were, first, the discourage- 


ment of superstition; secondly, the converting of 
the funds obtained by the suppression of the 
chantries “to good and godly uses, as in erecting 
of grammar schools for the education of youth in 
virtue and godliness, the further augmenting of 
the universities, and better provision for the poor 
and needy ;”' but whatever may have been gained 
in the former of these ways, in respect to the lat- 
ter the measure proved a mere delusion. “For 
though the public good was pretended thereby, 
and intended, too, I hope,” says a writer well dis- 
posed to take the most favourable view of all 
these proceedings, “yet private men in truth had 
most of the benefit; and the king and common- 
wealth, the state of learning, and the condition 
of the poor, left as they were before or worse.”” 
Another remarkable act, designated by the 
king in his journal “an extreme law,” was also 
passed for the suppression of the still extending 
nuisance of mendicity, or, as it was entitled, “for 
the punishment of vagabonds, and the relief of 
poor and impotent persons.”? All the provision 
that was made for the latter object was merely 
by a clause directing that impotent, maimed, and 
aged persons, who could not be taken as vaga- 
bonds, should have houses provided for them, 
and be otherwise relieved in the places where 
they were born or had chiefly resided for the last 
three years, by the willing and charitable dispom- 
tions of the parishioners; but in the part of “it 
directed against mendicity, the statute hag all 
i the ferocity of a law passed in desperation, and 
fearfully attests, by the barbarous severity of its 
enactments, the height to which the evil had ar- 
rived. It was ordered that any person found 
| living “idly or luiteringly” for the space of three 
days, should, on being brought before a justice, 
be marked as a vagabond with a hot iron on the 
breast, and adjudged to be the slave for two years 
of the person informing against him, who, it was 
added, “shall take the same slave, and give him 
bread, water, or small drink, and refuse meat, 
and cause him to work, by beating, chaining, or 
otherwise, in such work and labour as he shall 
put him to, be it never so vile.” If in the course 
of this term the slave absented himself for four- 
teen days, he was to be marked with a hot iron 
on the forehead or the ball of the cheek, and ad- 
judged to be a slave to his said master for ever: 
if he ran away a second time, he was to suffer 
death asa felon. Masters were empowered “to 
sell, bequeath, let out for hire, or give the service 
of their slaves to any person whomsoever, upon 
such conditions, and for such term of years, as 
the said persons be adjudged to them for slaves, 
after the like sort and manner as they may do of 
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any other their moveable goods or chattels.” A 
master was likewise authorized to put a ring of 
iron about the neck, arm, or leg of his slave, “for 
amore knowledge and surety of the keeping of 
him.” By another clause, it was ordered, that, 
although there should be no man to demand the 
services of such idle persons, the justices of the 
peace should still inquire after them, and, after 
branding them, convey them to the places of their 
birth, there to be nourished and kept in chains 
or otherwise, either at the common works in 
amending highways, or in servitude to private 
persons. Finally, all persons that chose were 
authorized to seize the children of beggars, and 
to retain them as apprentices—the boys till they 
were twenty-four, the girls till they were twenty 
years of age; and if they ran away before the end 
of their term, the master was permitted, upon 
recovering them, to punish them in chains or 
otherwise, and to use them as slaves till the time 
of their apprenticeship should have expired. This 
law can be characterized as nothing else than the 
formal re-establishment of slavery in England ; 
but it would prove no mere matter of form: 
from the extent to which, owing to a concurrence 
of causes, beggary and vagrancy had now spread, 
its despotic and oppressive character would be 
actually and severely felt by no inconsiderable 
portion of the people. Indeed, it helped, along 
with other elements of popular exasperation, to 
produce the result that ensued not long after this 
in many parts of the kingdom, where mendicancy 
was converted into open and general rebellion. 
Parliament rose on the 24th of December, its 
last measure having been an act confirming the 
king’s general pardon of state offenders, from 
which, however, was excluded, along with a few 
others, the Duke of Norfolk, who still remained 
a prisoner in the Tower. Cranmer, nevertheless, 
continued to urge on his ecclesiastical alterations 
with unrelaxing activity. On the representation 
of the archbishop, that such things were contrary 
to the gravity and simplicity of the Christian re- 
ligion, an order was issued by the council, prohi- 
biting the carrying of candles on Candlemas Day, 
of ashes on Ash Wednesday, or of palms on Palm 
Sunday. This innovation was far from being 
relished by the bulk of the nation; for “the coun- 
try people,” as Burnet observes, “generally loved 
all these shows, processions, and assemblies, as 
things of diversion, and judged it a dull business 
only to come to church for Divine worship and 
the hearing of sermons; therefore they were much 
delighted with the gaiety and cheerfulness of 
those rites.” Another proclamation soon fol- 
lowed, denouncing imprisonment against whoso- 
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the bishop of the diocese in which he so preached; 
“to the intent,” as it was expressed, “that rash 
and seditious preachers should not abuse his 
highness’ people.” Remarks were made, Burnet 
tells us, upon the conduct of the council in thus 
going on creating new offences with arbitrary 
punishments, although the act was now repealed 
that had formerly given them such extraordin- 
ary powers. It was argued, in their vindication, 
that they might still issue such proclamations in 
the king’s name, in virtue of the royal supre- 
macy in matters ecclesiastical; “yet this,” adds 
the historian, ‘‘was much questioned, though 
universally submitted to.” The next order that 
appeared, directed the removal of all images 
from all churches and chapels. At the same 
time it was commanded that all rich shrines, 
with all the plate belonging to them, should be 
seized for the use of the king: the council, it 
seems, were not a:hamed to add, that the clothes 
that covered them should be converted to the use af 
the poor.’ Soon after this was issued a royal 
proclamation, setting forth a new office for the 
public administration of the Lord’s Supper, which 
had been drawn up by a committee of bishops 
and divines: it directed that the sacrament 
should be given to the people in both kinds; that 
there should be no elevation of the host; and that 
the whole service should be in the English lan- 
guage. These regulations were soon after fol- 
lowed by the publication of a short English cate- 
chism by Cranmer, “for the profit and instruction 
of children and young people.” Finally, the com- 
unittee of bishops and divines proceeded to the 
composition of an entire new Liturgy, or book of 
the public services of religion, in English; but the 
publication of this important work was deferred 
till it should have received the sanction of par- 
liament. 

Meanwhile, some further trouble had been 
given by the dexterous opposition, or at least 
passive resistance, of Gardiner to these proceed- 
ings of Cranmer and the government. The act 
of general pardon had restored him to liberty at 
the end of the session; and, accordingly, on the 
8th of January, 1548, he was brought before the 
council and discharged, with a grave admonition 
to carry himself henceforth reverently and obe- 
diently. He retired to his diocese, but there still 
appeared in his whole behaviour what Burnet 
calls “great malignity to Cranmer and to all mo- 
tions for reformation.” “Yet,” it is added, “he 
gave such outward compliance that it was not 
easy to find any advantage against him, espe- 
cially now since the council’s great power was 80 
much abridged.”. After a few months, however, 


ever should take upon him to preach, except in | he was again summoned before the council, on 


his own house, without a license from the king, 
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oveasion of some now complaints; and this time 
the affair ended by his being sent to the Tower. 
Lhe council here seem to have proceeded with as 
little regularity as legal right; for it appears that 
the order for the bishop's imprisonment was not 
signed when it was made, but only some years 
after; aa entered on the council-book, it has at- 
tached to it the names of Somerset, Cranmer, St. 
John, Russell, and Cheyney ; but Lord Russell 
had, in the first instance, subscribed himself 
“Bedford,” till, recollecting that he had not that 
title at the time of making the order, he drew 
his pen through the word, and substituted “J. 
Russell!”' Gardiner, however, was thus once 
more placed where he could give no active an- 
noyance; and he remained in close confinement 
throughout the reign, steadily refusing all pro- 
posala of subiniasion or compromise, till at last 
he was deprived of his bishopric. 

All this time the war in Scotland had not 
ceased to give both anxiety and occupation to the 
yovernment, though the military operations that 
took place were not attended with any very im- 
portant results, In an assembly of the Scottish 
nobility held at Stirling soon after the battle of 
Pinkie, a resolution had been adopted on the 
suggestion of the queen-dowager to apply for the 
nasistance of France, and with that object to offer 
their infant queen in marriage to the dauphin, 
and even to propose to send her immediately to 
be educated at the French court. This was, in 
other words, an offer to the French king of the 
Scottish crown. It was at once accepted by 
Iienry, nor did he lose a moment in making pre- 
parations fur the vigorous defence of a kingdom 
which he might now consider as his own. On 
learning what had been done, Somerset published 
an earnest address in English and Latin, to the 
people of Scotland, pointing out to them all the 
advantages they were throwing away by the re- 
jection of the matrimonial alliance with England, 
aa well as the loss of their independence and the 
other evils that were sure to follow from the 
French marriage, and calling upon them to draw 
back from the ruinous course on which their go- 
vernment was leading them. This appeal was 
followed up by the arrival, towards the end of 
April, of a powerful English army under the 
conduct of the Lord Gray of Wilton, which ad- 
vanced straightway upon the neighbourhood of 
the capital. The town of Haddington was taken 
and fortified, a garrison of two thousand men 
being left to hold it; some isolated castles were 
battered down, or compelled to surrender; Dal- 
keith and Musselburgh were burned; but all these 
terrors had no effect in damping the spirit of the 
Scota—-buoyed up as they were by the highest 
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abled to take by means of the ample aid promised 
them by the French king. About the middle of 
June, the squadron conveying the expected for- 
eign auxiliaries arrived at Leith. The force con- 
sisted of about six thousand veterans’—partly | 
French, partly German—under the command of 
D’Esse D’Espanviliers, a general of great gallan- 
try und experience. No time was lost in pro- 
ceeding to active operations. It was resolved 
that the first enterprise of the allied forces should 
be the recovery of Haddington; and accordingly 
an army composed of the whole of D’Esse’s men, 
and of about eight thousand Scots, under the 
command of Arran, marched upon that town. 
It was in the camp before Haddington that the 
parliament or convention of estates was assembled 
which ratified, amid the hurry and tumult of 
arms, and against not a little opposition, the 
treaty with the French king. The fleet which 
had brought over the Fiench soldiers still re- 
mained in the Firth of Forth; it now put to sea, 
and proceeded at first in the direction of the 

French coast, but as soon as it was fairly out of 
sight of land it changed its course, and having 
sailed round by the north of Scotland, entered 
the Clyde, and touched at Dumbarton, where it 
received on board the young queen with her at- 
tendants.* Mary reached the harbour of Brest 
in safety on the 13th of August, and was imme- 
diately conducted to St, Germain-en-Laye, where 
she was contracted in the usual form to tle 
Dauphin of France, then a child of five years of 
age, she herself being only a few months older. 
Meanwhile, Haddington remained unreduced, 
though still invested. At first the place had been 
sharply cannonaded, and various breaches had 
been made in the walls; but D’Esse still did not 
think it prudent to venture upon an assault, and 
resolved to trust to the hope of starving the gar- 
rison into a surrender. The strength and spirit 
of the latter, however, were soon after recruited 
by the arrival of a body of two hundred of their 
countrymen, who “found means one night to 
pass through all the watches on that side where 
the Scots lay, and entering the town, and bring- 
ing with them great plenty of powder and other 
necessaries, greatly relieved them within, and so 
encouraged them that they seemed to make small 
account of their enemy's forces.” A similar at- 
tempt that was afterwards made by a troop of 
1300 horse from Berwick, under the command 
of Sir Thomas Palmer, had a different issue. 
The English horse were met by the French and 
Scots under D’Esse and Lord Hume, and were 
completely environed and put to the rout. The 
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Scottish historians assert that the slain and the 
prisoners on the part of the English in this 
affair exceeded 1000 men. Immediately upon re- 
ceiptof the intelligence at the English court, orders 
were given for the advance across the Borders 
of an army of 22,000 men, which had been raised 
and put under the command of Francis Talbot, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, as the lieutenant of the Duke 
of Somerset. Lord Clinton, at the same time, put 
to sea with a formidable fleet. On the approach 
of Shrewsbury, the besieging army retired from 
Haddington, and the earl entered that town, the 
gallant defenders of which were now reduced to 
the utmost extremity.’ The earl left abundant 
supplies, not only of “victuals, munition, and all 
other things convenient,” but likewise of healthy 
and strong men to assist in maintaining the de- 
fence. He then set forth to seek the Scots and 
French, whom he found posted some ten or twelve 
miles off, at Musselburgh. They would not, how- 
ever, leave their intrenchments, and the English 
did not venture to attack them. In fact, the 
earl and his great army forthwith turned round, 
and began their march back to England. The 
only other exploit they performed was to set 
fire to Dunbar, as they passed by that town on 
their retreat. Nor were the achievements of 
Lord Clinton and the fleet more considerable. 
Balfour informs us that Clinton landed some 
5000 men on the coast of Fife, to spoil the 
country; “but before they did much harm, 
they were rencountered by the Laird of Wemyss 
and the barons of Fife, all well horsed, who rode 
them flat down with their horses, and having 
killed above 700 of them, forced the remnant to 
‘save themselves by wading in the sea to the 
necks, before they could gain their flat-bottomed 
boats, having purched (acquired) no better booty 
than their backful of strokes and wet skins.” 
They afterwards made a descent during the night 
at Montrose, where in like manner they were 
driven off by the peasantry, headed by Erskine 
of Dun; of 800 who had landed, scarcely one 
in three getting back safe to the ships. “ So,” 
it is added, “the admiral returned, having got 
nothing but loss and disgrace by the expedition.” 

After the Earl of Shrewsbury had returned 
home, Lord Gray, who had been left as lieutenant 
of the north, made an inroad into Scotland, and, 
without encountering any opposition, burned and 
wasted Teviotdale and Liddesdale for the space 
of about twenty miles, On the other hand, not 
long after this, on Tuesday the 9th of October, 
an attempt was made by D’Esse to surprise the 
town of Haddington, up tothe very gate of which 
he had got with his men, at an early hour in the 
morning, before his presence was suspected. But 
when the assailants were on the point of complet- 
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ing their enterprise, a cannon that chanced to be 
pointed upon the gate was fired off aguinst his 
countrymen by a French deserter who served 
within the town, which made such slaughter 
among them as to driv8 them back in disorder ; 
and although D’Esse thrice gallantly led hack 
his men to the encounter, they were finally foiled 
and beaten off with great loss. On this, the 
French commander retired to Leith, and fortified 
himself in that town. 

The English parliament re-assembled at West- 
minster on the 24th of November, having been 
prorogued to that day from the 15th of October, 
in consequence of the plague then beiug in Lon- 
don. The first question of importance that was 
brought forward was that of the marriage of the 
clergy. A proposition in favour of this innova- 
tion having been submitted to the lower house 
of convocation during the last session of parlia- 
ment, had been carried in that assembly by a 
majority of nearly two to one; and a bill to carry 
it into effect had been actually introduced in the 
House of Commons, though it was not proceeded 
with. A similar bill was now again brought 
forward, and, although it met with considerable 
opposition, was finally passed and sent up to the 
lords on the 13th of December. In the upper 
house it was allowed to lie unnoticed till the 9th 
of February, 1549; but, being then taken up, was, 
after it had undergone some alterations, to which 
the commons eventually assented, read a third 
time on the 19th, and passed, by a majority of 
thirty-nine to twelve, This was followed by an 
act establishing the use of the reformed Liturgy 
lately drawn up. Against both of these bills 
many of the bishops, and a few also of the lay 
lords, entered protests. The only other enact- 
ment of this session on the subject of religion 
that requires to be here noticed, is one that was 
passed “touching abstinence from flesh in Lent 
and other usual times.” The preamble of this 
statute declares, that “Sone day or one kind of 
meat of itself is not more holy, more pure, or 
more clean than another;” but, nevertheless, con- 
demns those who, “turning their knowledge to 
satisfy their sensuality,” had, “of late time more 
than in times past, broken and contemned such 
abstinence which hath been used in this realm 
upon the Fridays and Saturdays, the embering 
days, and other days commonly called vigils, and 
in the time commonly called Lent, and other ac- 
customed times.” The regulations with regard to 
the observance of fish-days which are laid down, 
and which need not be detailed, are then ushered. 
in by a statement of the considerations that had 
been kept in view in framing them, which “glances 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 
with a most edifying impartiality and compre- 
hensiveness of regard. 
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But an affair of another kind was also brought 
before the parliament in the course of this session, 
the history of which, from its commencement 
nearly two years before, now falls to be related. 
The Earl of Hertford and his younger brother 
Sir Thomas Seymour do not appear to have lived 
on other than friendly terms down to the close 
of the late reign, during which the terrific temper 
of Henry made the fiercest and haughtiest spirits 
quail, and suppress the breath of their mutual 
Animosities and rivalries, But as soon as the 
furious old despot was dead, and the throne 
came to be filled by the child, whose near rela- 
tionship to the two brothera combined with his 
years and his disposition to throw him entirely 
into their hands, and to make him the puppet of 
whichsoever of the two should succeed in getting 
before the other in their struggle for the prize, 
the natural opposition of their interests, and of 
the circumstanves in which they were placed, 
dashed them against each other like two meeting 
tides. Both were ambitious, by nature as well 
as by the temptations of their position; and he 
not the least so who, by the arrangements made 
on the accession of the new king, found himself 
without any share in the government, while the 
other had contrived to concentrate in himself 
nearly all the powers of the state. The protector 
tried to purchase the acquiescence of his brother, 
both by honours and more substantial benefits: 
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Sir Thomas, as we have seen, was raised to the 
peerage, with the title of Baron Seymour of 
Sudley; he was also made high-admiral, the 
patent of that place being resigned to him by the 
new Earl of Warwick, who was, in turn, compen- 
sated with that of lord great-chamberlain, which 
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Somerset himself had held, but which he now 
exchanged for those of lord high-treasurer and 
earl-marshal, forfeited by the attainder of the 
Duke of Norfolk; and he was furthermore, by a 
royal grant, in August, 1548, put in possession 
of the lordship of Sudley, in Gloucestershire, 
and of other lands and tenements in no fewer 
than eighteen counties.' But a temper and views 
such as his were not to be thus satisfied. Though 
resembling each other in ambition and rapacity, 
in most of the other pointa that marked their 
characters the two brothers were very unlike. 
The protector, slenderly endowed either with 
eapacity or with moral courage, and probably 
conscious of these deficiencies, was in the habit 
of trusting in all things more to his instruments 
than to himself, and of seeking a support for his 
‘greatness in any prop he could find to lean upon. 
This timidity and want of self-dependence, to- 
gether with his vanity, made him on all occasions 
an anxious affecter of popular applause, although 
his whole course demonstrates him to have been 
in reality one of the most self-regarding men that 
ever lived, and one of the most unscrupulous in 
the pursuit of his own aggrandizement. His 
anxiety, however, to stand well in the public es- 
timation, and perhaps a natural coldness of tem- 
perament, preserved him from some of those 
private iregularities which, more than anything 
else, destroy reputation, though the mischief they 
occasion bears no proportion in extent to that 
inflicted by some other vices of character which 
are not 80 immediately offensive; and there was 
little or nothing to be objected to in his life and 
couversation under any of the heads of that 
household morality which is very generally re- 
garded as the whole code of marals. He was not 


| only cautiously decent in his private demeanour 


within this circle of duties, but he was a con- 
spicuous professor of religion and piety; and it 
is probuble that he did take a considerable in- 


| terest in those high questions by which all minds 


were more or less agitated, and certain strong 
views in regard to what constituted the peculiar 
badge and the great cementing element and life- 
| spirit of his party. But although he was ex- 
tremely cautious of doing anything likely to place 
him in an unfavourable light with the popular 
sentiment, it would be a mistake to imagine that 
he did not give loose to his natural temper, where 
there was no such risk, in the most violent fa- 
shion. While he was all subservience to the 
huzzaing populace, and was at home completely 
under the government of his wife—a proud, 
coarse, cunning woman—at the council-table and 
elsewhere, to all who were dependent upon him, 
not excepting the men to whom in great part he 
owed his elevation, he soon became the most im- 
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perious and insolent of the spoiled children of 
fortune. The lord-admiral was certainly not a 
better man than the protector; but the vices of 
his character were for the most part of a different 
kind. They were not vices that attempted to as- 
sume the guise of virtues—whether that be a 
commendation or the reverse; they did not so far 
do homage to morality as to skulk out of sight: 
the admiral seems to have openly led a dissolute 
life, and was probably very regardless of imputa- 
tions on the score of freedom or laxity of man- 
ners, at which his brother would have been ready 
to sink into the earth with shame and fear. It 
is doubtful to which of the two religions he be- 
longed, but pretty certain that he neither cared, 
nor professed to care, much for either. In point 
of abilities he was reckoned far the protector’s 
superior. The popular breath, which the elder 
brother so solicitously courted, the younger, as 
bold and reckless in this as in all things else, | 
held in avowed contempt. Of the credit of high | 
principle, or principle of any kind, very little can 
be awarded to either; each equally—the one in 
his adulation of the multitude, the other by his 
haughty aristocratic professions and bearing— 
pursued, in the way that his peculiar tastes and 
temper dictated, the path of the same selfish and 
rapacious ambition. What small amount of | 
honesty may have belonged to either was, in So- 
merset, merely a natural attachment which he 
probably had to those opinions in religion which 
were the distinction of his party, and upon the 
profession of which he had taken his stand; in 
Seymour, the effrontery of a profligate man, of 
too violent passions, and too proud a spirit, even 
to pretend to virtues which he did not possess. 

Burnet’s relation of the story of the lord-ad- 
miral, upon which the accounts of later writers 
are principally founded, is given by hiin as if the 
particulars were either notorious, or had been ob- 
tained from some source that left no doubt as to 
their authenticity; but it will be found, upon ex- 
amination, that the whole detail is little more 
than a transcript of the charges made against 
Seymour by his brother and the council—that 
is, of the mere assertions of his enemies, upon 
which, as we shall find, although he was con- 
demned and put to death, he was never brought to 
trial, and of the truth of many things in which we 
have really no evidence whatever. The statement, 
therefore, cannot be received with perfect confi- 
dence, although it may probably, ix? the main, 
be founded in truth. It is, however, in parts, 
confirmed by documents that have been brought 
to light since Burnet wrote, especially by those 
contained in the collection known by the name 
of the Burghley Papers.’ 


! A collection of State Papers relating to affairs in the reigna 
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One of the lines of pursuit in which Seymour's 
tulenta, address, and personal advantages, enabled 
him greatly to distinguish himself, was that of 
gallantry: his success with women was so bril- 
liant, that he had the popular reputation of catch- 
ing hearts by art-magic. He now resolved that 
riches and power as well as pleasure should wait 
upon his victories in this career; and it is alleged 
that, in the first instance, he aspired so high as 
to have cherished the hope of gaining the hand 
either of the Princess Mary or of her sister Eli- 
zabeth, the two persons next in the order of 
succession to the throne. His views seem also 
to have been at one time directed to the Lady 
Jane Grey, in the presentiment that hers might 
possibly, after all, be the head upon which the 
crown would light. He found, -however, that 
there were difficulties in the way of each of these 
projects, and for the present he contented himself 
with the hand of Catherine Parr, the queen- 
dowager—‘ whom you married,” say the council 
in their charge, “so soon after the late king's 
death, that, if she had conceived straight after, it 
should have been a great doubt whether the child 
born should have been accounted the late king’s 
or yours; whereupon a marvellous danger and 
peril might and was like to have ensued to the 
king’s majesty’s succession and quiet of the 
realm.” In fact, Catherine appears to have 
thrown herself into his arma. 

Seymour had a twofold object in this marriage 
—first, the acquisition of the wealth Catherine 
had accumulated while she was queen, and the 
dower to which she was now entitled; secondly, 
that he might gain the easier access to the king, 
and be the better able to win him over to his pur- 
poses through the influence of Catherine, to whom 
Edward had always been accustomed to look up 
with respect and affection. In the first of these 
expectations he was in part disappointed, by his 
wife being compelled to surrender certain jewels 
of great value, which Henry had given to her, but 
which the protector and the council insisted that 
she had no right to retain, after she had ceased 
to be queen-consort. In a letter to Seymour 
upon the subject of this and other points in which 
she thought she was ill-used, she seems to impute 
the treatment she had received to Somerset's 
proud and violent wife. Whether it was the 
loss of her jewels, however, or whether the same 
consequence would have followed without that 
provocation, poor Catherine soon became little 
an object of envy to any of her sex; the husband, 
to whom she had given herself with such preci- 
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pitate fondness, beyan openly to show how tired 
he was become of her, and to resume his old gal- 
lantriea, before many months had elapsed. In 
the meanwhile he had taken advantage of his 
opportunities to commence practising upon the 
young mind of his royal nephew. The object of 
ambition which, in the first instance at least, he 
had proposed to himself, seems to have been, to 
wrest from his brother the one of his two great 
offices which gave him the custody of the royal 
person, though it is probable enough that, if he 
had succeeded in that, he would not have been 
long in making an attempt to get into his hands 
the government of the kingdom also. It is charged 
against him by the council that, after he had 
agreed and given his consent in writing to the 
appointment of his brother as “governor of the 
king’s majesty’s person, and protector of all his 
realms and dominions, and subjects ;” he had 
‘attempted and gone about by indirect means to 
undo this order,” and to get the government of the 
king into his own hands ;—that, “by corrupting 
with gifts and fair promises, divers of the privy 
chamber,” he had gone about to allure the king 
to condescend and agree to the same, his ‘most 
heinous and perilous purposes;”—that he had 
“‘for that intent,” with his own hand, written a 
letter in the king’s name, which he had given to 
his majesty to copy and sign, and which he in- 
tended to have delivered personally to the House 
of Commons; “and there,” it is added, “with 
your fautors and adherents before prepared, to 
have made a broil, or tumult, or uproar, to the 
great danger of the king's majesty’s person, and 
subversion of the state of this realm ;”—that he 
had spoken to “divers of the council, and laboured 
with divers of the nobility of the realm, to stick 
and adhere” to him for the attainment of his 
purposes ;—that he had said openly, that [if he 
were crossed in his designs] he would make 
that the blackest parliament that ever was in 
England;—that “the king’s majesty being of 
those tender years, and as yet, by age unable to 
direct his own things,” the admiral had gone 
about to instil into his grace’s head, and to per- 
suade him to take upon himself the government 
and managing of his own affairs ;—-that he had 
fully intended to have taken his majesty’s per- 
son into his own hands and custody ;—that he 
had corrupted with money certain of the privy 
chamber to persuade the king to “have a credit 
towards” him, “and so,” the article proceeds, 
“to insinuate you to his grace, that when he 
lacked anything, he should have it of you, and 
none other body, to the intent he should mislike 
his ordering, and that you might the better, 
when you saw time, use his king’s highness for 
an instrument to this purpose.” In a sort of 
answer which was wrung from him to part of 
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the charges of the council, Seymour admitted 
that about Easter, 1547, he had said to one of 
the royal attendants, “that if he might have the 
king in his custody as Mr. Page had, he would 
be glad; and that he thought a man might bring 
him (the king) through the gallery to his (Sey- 
mour’s) chamber, and so to his house ; but this, 
he said, he spoke merrily, meaning no hurt.” He 
owned also that, having some time after heard 
that, when there was formerly a lord-protector 
in England, the government of the king’s person 
was put into other hands, “he had thought: to 
have made suit to the parliament house for. that 
purpose, and he had the names of all the lords, 
and totted them whom he thought he might have 
to his purpose, to labour them; but afterwards 
communing with Mr. Comptroller at Ely Place, 
being put in remembrance by him of his assent- 


ing and agreeing with his own hand that the 


lord-protector should be governor to the king’s 
person, he was ashamed of his doings, and left 
off that suit and labour.” These, it is to be re- 
membered, are not his own words under his own 
hand, but merely those put into his mouth by the 
persons sent to examine him, in their report to 
the council of what hé said. He further acknow- 
ledged that he had drawn up the letter, or “ bill,” 
as he calls it, to be laid before the House of Com- 
mons, and had proffered it either to the king or 
Cheke, he forgot which. This had been done, 
after having “caused the king to be moved by 
Mr. Fowler, whether he could be contented that 
he should have the governance of him as Mr. 
Stanhope had.” What answer he had got either 
to this suggestion, or to his proposal that the 
king should sign the letter, he professed not to 
remember. To the charge of giving money to the 
king, and to those about him, he said that at 
Christmas, 1547, he had given to Mr. Cheke £40, 
“whereof to himself £20, the other for the king, 
to bestow where it pleaseth his grace amongst his 
servants.’ He had also given some money—he 
did not remember how much—to the grvoms of 
the chamber. To Fowler, he admitted that he 
had given money for the king since the beginning 
of the parliament then (February, 1549) sitting, 
to the amount of £20. “And divers times, he 
saith, the king hath sent to him for money, and 
he hath sent it. And what time Mr. Latimer 
hath preached before the king, the king sent to 
him to know what he’ should give Mr. Latimer; 
and he sefitto him by Fowler £40, with this 
word, that £20 was a good reward for Mr. Lati- 
mer, and the other he might bestow amongst his 
servants.” These confessions made it apparent 
enough that he had sought to gain an ascendency 
over the king by supplying him with pocket- 
money, of which it appears that his majesty was 
kept very bare by my lord-protector. But the 
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most curious evidence upon this point, as well as 
upon some of the other charges brought against 
Seymour, is supplied by the Burghley Papers. 
Here we have, in the first place, the testimony of 
the king himself, given in several statements 
drawn up and subscribed by himself. Edward, 
as both men and children will do when in similar 
circumstances, may be supposed to soften what 
was blameable in his own part of the business as 
much as possible, even if in so doing he should 
be led to bear a little hard upon his unfortunate 
uncle; but the true state of the case may be easily 
gathered from his self-exculpatory detail. After 
an account of his refusing to write some letter at 
Seymour's request, his majesty proceeds: “At 
another time, within this two year at least, he 
said, ye must take upon you yourself to rule, for 
ye shall be able enough, as well as other kings; 
and then ye may give your men somewhat, for 
your uncle is old, and I trust will not live long. 
I answered, it were better that he should die. 
Then he said, ye are but even a very beggarly 
king now; ye have not to play, or to give to your 
servants. I said, Mr. Stanhope had for me. 
Then he said he would give Fowler money for 
me; and so he did, as Fowler told me. And he 
gave Cheke money, as I bade him; and also to 
a bookbinder, as Balmain can tell; and to divers 
others at that time, I remember not to whom.” 
In another paper, Edward speaks of Seymour as 
trying to prejudice him against the protector, by 
representing the expedition to Scotland, in which 
he was then engaged, as a very foolish and waste- 
ful business. “At the return of my lord, my 
uncle,” he goes on, “the lord-admiral said I was 
too bashful in mine own matters; and asked me 
why I did not speak to bear rules, as other kings 
do. I said I needed not, for I was well enough. 
When he went into his country he desired me, 
that if anything were said against him, I should 
not believe it till he came himself.” That Ed- 
ward, however, was not a mere passive recipient 
in these money dealings with his uncle, appears 
from another paper in this collection, being a 
letter written by the king’s command, in June, 
1547, to the lord-admiral, by Fowler. After con- 
veying to Seymour some warm expressions of re- 
gard from his nephew, who had desired him to 
say, “that his mind and love, notwithstanding 
your absence, is toward your lordship as much as 
to any man within England ”—-the writer pro- 
ceeds: “Also his grace willed me to write to 


your lordship, desiring you, as your lordship has 


willed him to do, if he lack any money to send 
to your lordship. His grace desires you, if you 
conveniently may, to let him have some money. 
Tasked his grace what sum I should write to 
your lordship for; his grace would name no sum, 
but as it pleased your lordship to send him, for 
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he determines to give it away, but to whom he 
will not tell me as yet.” “ Theking’s majesty,” 
it is added, in a style of some importunity, “de- 
sires your lordship to send him this money as 
shortly as you can; and because your lordship 
may credit me the better, his grace has written 
in the beginning of my letter himself.” The 
paper accordingly has the following words written 
by Edward in his own hand, and with his name 
subscribed :---“I commend me to you, my lord, 
and pray you to credit this writer.” To this we 
may subjoin, from the same repository, a part of 
the testimony of the Marquis of Dorset, after- 
wards Duke of Suffolk, who was examined prin- 
cipally touching another of the charges brought 
against Seymour—his undertaking to marry the 
king at his own will and pleasure, and endeavour- 
ing to seduce the marquis to his interests by a 
promise that Edward should be united to his 
daughter, the Lady Jane Grey. Dorset declares, 
“that the king’s najesty hath divers times made 
his moan unto him, saying, that my uncle of So- 
merset dealeth very hardly with me, and keepeth 
me so strait that I cannot have money at my 
will; but my lord-admiral both sends me money 
and gives me money.” These revelations illus- 
trate the characters both of the king and Somer- 
set, as well as the doings of the lord-admiral. 
Intimation of Seymour's practices was given 
to his brother, while he was in Scotland in Sep- 
tember, 1547, by Paget, who had previously re- 
monstrated with the admiral on the course he 
was pursuing. It is uncertain whether there was 
any reconciliation between them before the par- 
liament met in November; but soon after matters 
were brought to a crisis, by the lord-admiral’s 
project of inducing the king to write the letter 
recommending his appointment as governor of 
the royal person. Burnet’s narrative would seem 
to imply that the letter had been actually copied 
and subscribed by the king; but this is inconsis- 
tent both with what the adiniral is made to say 
in his answer to the charges of the council, and 
with Edward’s own account. When the council 
discovered what he was about, they sent some 
of their members to confer with him in his bro- 
ther’s name, and to urge him to proceed no far- 
ther; but he refused to listen to them; and he 
paid as little regard to an order of the council, 
which was then issued, summoning him to appear 
before them. When they passed a resolution, 
however, that he should be sent to the Tower, 
and deprived of all his offices, he deemed it pru- 
dent to make his submission; and, for the pre- 
sent, the affair ended by a seemingly perfect 
reconciliation being effected between the two 
brothers. In the course of the following year 
the admiral was gratified by a grant of a large 
addition to his revenues from the crown. 


But neither this bribe nor the escape he had 
made. drew Seymour from the path of his restless 
ambition. We have seen, that before the end of 
this same year he had again begun to practise 
upon the king and the persons about his majesty 
by secret gifts of money. For some time, how- 
ever, he restrained his bold and haughty temper 
so far as not to commit himself in any direct at- 
tempt to upset his brother's power. While he 
was thus lying in wait for what the course of 
events might produce, his wife, the Queen-dowa- 
ger Catherine, died, at Sudley Castle, on the 5th 





Ruwws or Supiey Castir.—From Lysone Antiquities of Gloucestershire, 


day of September, 1548, seven days after hav- 
ing given birth to a danghter. From some ex- 
pressions that fell from her in her last hours, a 
suspicion arose that she had been poisoned, or 
otherwise made away with by the act of her hus- 
band; but we are not entitled, from anything 
that is known of Seymour, to think it probable 
that he could be guilty of so black a crime as 
this; and the circumstances, as far as they have 
come down to us, do not lend any countenance 
to a surmise which the partiality of some mo- 
dern writers to the memory of the one brother 
seems chiefly to have inclined them to adopt 
against the other. 

“It ia objected, and laid unto your charge,” 
say the council, in one of their articles exhibited 
against the lord-admiral, “that you have not 
only, before you married the queen, attempted 
and gone about to marry the king's majesty's 
sister, the Lady Elizabeth, second inheritor ia 
remainder to the crown, but aleo, being then let 
(hindered) by the lord-protector and others of 
the council, sithence that time, both in the life of 
the queen continued your old labour and love, 
and after her death, by secret and crafty means, 
practised to achieve the said purpose of marry- 
ing the said Lady Elizabeth, to the danger of the 
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king’s majesty’s person, and peril of the state of 
the same.” The evidence contained in the Burgh- 
ley Papers, if it does not completely sustain this 
charge, at least supplies a very interesting and 
remarkable chapter in the biography of the great 
Elizabeth. It should appear that Seymour, 
whatever were his designs upon the princess, had 
in his interest, or at any rate as favourably dis- 
posed to him as he could desire, no less conve- 
nient a personage than her highness’ governess, 
a Mrs. Catherine Ashley. Thomas Parry, the 
cofferer of the princess’ household, relates a con- 
versation he had with this lady, 
in which she admitted to him that 
even the Duchess of Somerset had 
found great fault with her “for 
iny Lady Elizabeth’s going in a 
night in a barge upon Thames, 
and for other light parts,” and 
had told her, in consequence, that 
she was not worthy to have the 
governance of a king’s daughter. 
On the subject of the court paid 
by the admiral to the princess, 
“T do remember also,” says Parry, 
“she told me that the admiral 
loved her but too well, and had 
so done a good while, and that the 
queen(Catherine Parr) was jealous 
on her and him, in so much that 
one time the queen, suspecting thé 
often access of the admiral to the 
Lady Elizabeth's grace, came suddenly upon them 
when they were all alone, he having her in his 
arms, wherefore the queen fell out both with the 
lord-admiral and with her grace also, And here- 
upon the queen called Mrs. Ashley to her, and 
told her fancy iu that matter; and of this was 
much displeasure.” At this time, it appears, the 
princess was living with the queen-dowager; but, 
immediately after the above incident, she either 
removed of her own accord, or was sent away. 

But Mrs, Ashley may be allowed to speak for 
herself, at least in so far as her somewhat naively 

expressed details will bear to be quated. In her 
“Confession,” in which of course she confesses 

as little as possible against herself, she states that 
at Chelsea, immediately after he was married to 
the queen, the admiral used frequently to come 
into the Lady Elizabeth’s chamber before she was 
ready, xnd sometimes before she was out of bed. 

If she were up, he would slap her familiarly on 
the back or on the hips; ‘‘and if she were in her 
bed, he would put open the curtains and bid her 
good morrow, and make as though he would come 
at her; and she would go farther in the bed, so 
that he could not come at her. And one morning 
he strave to have kissed her in her bed.” At 
this last and some other instances of boldness 
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Mrs. Ashley professes to have been duly shocked, 
and to have rebuked the admiral as he deserved. 
Other instances of the admiral’s audacity are 
given, but these may serve as sufficient speci- 
mens. Mrs. Ashley admits she had reason to 
suppose that the queen was jealous of the fami- 
liarity betwixt her husband and the princess ; 
and “she saith also, that Mr. Ashley, her hus- 
band, hath divers times given this examinate 
warning to take heed, for he did fear that the 
Lady Elizabeth did bear some affection to my 
lurd-admiral; she seemed to be well pleased 
therewith ; and sometimes she would blush when 
he were spoken of.” Elizabeth also makes her 
‘‘Confession” among the rest; but it relates 
merely to what had passed between her and Mrs, 
Ashley after the queen’s death, on the subject 
of the lord-admiral’s wish to marry her, and, as 
might be expected, contains nothing to her own 
disadvantage. She maintains that Mrs. Ashley 
never advised the marriage except on condition 
it should prove agreeable to the protector and 
the council. In a letter, however, which she 
wrote from Hatfield to the protector in January, 
1549, while the proceedings against Seymour 
were in progress, she mentions a circumstance 
which we should not otherwise have known— 
namely, that rumours had got abroad that she 
was ‘in the Tower and with child by my lord- 
admiral.” These imputations she declares to be 
“shameful slanders,” and requests that, to put 
them down, she may be allowed to come imme- 
diately to court. It appears, however, that all 
these examinations gave her no little disturbance 
and alarm, though, young as she was—only en- 
tering upon her sixteenth year—she bore herself, 
in the delicate and difficult position in which she 
was thereby placed, with a wonderful deal of 
the courage and politic management that she 
evinced on 80 many occasions in her after life. 
The lord-admiral’s renewal of his pretensions 
to the hand of Elizabeth after the death of his 
queen, seems to have at once brought matters to 
another open quarrel between him and his bro- 
ther. The Marquis of Northampton, one of the 
persons whom he had sought to sediice to a par- 
ticipation in his designs, relates in his examina- 
tion, or confession, that Seymour had told him 
* he was credibly informed that my lord-protector 
had said he would clap him ju the Tower if he 
went to my Lady Elizabeth. These threats, and 
the obstacle that presented itself to his schemes 
in the clause of the late king’s will, which provi- 
ded that, if either uf the princesses should marry 
without the consent of the council, she should 
forfeit her right of succession, roused all the 
natural impetuosity and violence of his temper, 
end drove him again to intrigues and plots, and 
other measures of desperation. One Wightman 
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who held an office in his establishment, stated to 
the council that he and others of his friends had 
earnestly dissuaded him “from writing of such 
sharp and unsavoury letters to my lord-protec- 
tor's grace,” but without effect. It is asserted 
that, seeing he could not otherwise achieve his 
object, he resolved to seize the king’s parson, 
and to carry him away to his castle of Holt, in 
Denbighshire, one of the properties he had ac- 
quired by the late royal grant; that for the fur- 
therance of this and his ulterior designs, he had 
confederated with various noblemen and others; 
that he had so travailed in the matter as to have 
put himself in a condition to raise an urmy of 
10,000 men out of his own tenantry and other 
immediate adherents, in addition to the forces 
of his friends; and that he had got ready money 
enough to pay and maintain the said 10,000 
men for a month.’ He is also charged with 
having, in various ways, abused his authority 
and powers as lord-admiral, and of having ac- 
tually taken part with pirates against the law- 
ful trader, “as though,” says one of the articles, 
‘you were authorized to be the chief pirate, and 
to have had all the advantage they could bring 
unto you.”* All these proceedings, it is affirmed, 
were “to none other end and purpose but, after 
a title gotten to the crown, and your party made 
strong both by sea and land, with furniture of 
men and money sufficient, to have aspired to 
the dignity royal by some heinous enterprise 
against the king’s majesty’s person.”* ‘The coun- 
cil do not venture to include in their indictment 
what Burnet has set down as one of the lord- 
admiral’s chief crimes, his having “openly com- 
plained that his brother intended to enslave the 
nation, and make himself master of all;” as a 
glaring proof of which he particularly pointed to 
a force of lansquenets which the protector had 
brought over and kept in his pay. It appears, 
from the Burghley Papers, that the immediate 
occasion of proceedings being taken against Sey- 
mour was a confession made to the council by 
Sir William Sharington, master of the mint at 
Bristol, who had been taken up and examined 
on a charge of clipping, coining base money, and 
other frauds. Sharington had been, in the first 
instance, defended by the admiral, who, it appears, 
was his debtor to a considerable amount; but he 
eventually admitted his guilt, and informed the 
council, in addition, that he had been in league 
with the admiral to supply him with money for 
the designs that have just been recounted. There 
can be no doubt that Sharington made this con- 
fession to save his own life; in point of fact, he 
was, after a short time, not only pardoned, but 


restored to his former appointment. But the 
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admiral was instantly (19th January, 1549) sent 
to the Tower. 

Seymour had now no chance of escape. Aban- 
doned by every friend on earth, he Jay passive 
and helpless in his prison-house, while ‘many 
complaints,” as Burnet observes, “being usually 
brought against a sinking man,” all who sought 
to make their own positions more secure, or to 
advance themselves in court favour, hastened to 
add their contribution to the charges or the evi- 
dence by which he was to be destroyed. Attempts 
were made to persuade him to submit himself, by 
working both upon his fears and his hopes: but 
he would confess no part of the treasonable 
designa imputed to him. There is, indeed, no 
proof or probability whatever that his views ex- 
tended to anything beyond the supplanting of 
Somerset; it was a struggle for ascendency be- 
tween the two brothers, and nothing more. The 
proceedings taken against the accused were, from 
the beginning to the end, a flagrant violation of 
all law and justice. After he had been several 
times secretly examined, without anything ma- 
terial being extracted from him, by deputations 
of the privy council, on the 23d of February the 
whole council proceeded in a body to the Tower, 
with the charges against him drawn out in thirty- 
three articles, to endeavour to bring him to sub- 
mission. But to all their threats and persuasions 
he insisted, as he had all along done, upon an 
open trial, and being brought face to face with 
his accusers. At last he so far yielded to their 
importunities as to say that, if they would leave 
the articles with him, he would consider of them ; 
but even with this proposal they refused to com- 
ply. The next day, “after dinner,” the lord-chan- 
cellor, in the presence of the other councillors, 
‘opened the matter to the king, and delivered 
his opinion for leaving it to the parliament.” It 
is pretended that thia was the first time ‘he sub- 
ject had been mentioned —at least at the council- 
board—to Edward ; and, therefore, the greater 
admiration waa called forth by the prompt judg- 
ment of the youthful sovereign, and the equani- 
mity with which he consented to sacrifice his 
uncle to the public weal. After each of the other 
councillors had expressed his approbation of the 
course recommended by the chancellor, and, last 
of all, the protector, who protested “this was a 
most sorrowful business to him, but were it son 
or brother, he must prefer his majesty's safety to 
them, for he weighed his allegiance more than 
his blood,” his majeaty answered, “We perceive 
that there are great things objected and laid to 
my lord-admiral, my uncle, and they tend to 
treason; and we perceive that you require but 
justice to be done; we think it reasonable, and we 
will that you proceed according to your request.” 


The very next day, a bill of attainder against | 
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the lord-admiral was brought into the House of 
Lords; all the judges and the king’s council gave 
it as their opinion that the articles amounted to 
treason; various lords, who had already made 
depositions against the accused repeated their 
evidence ; and the bill was at last passed without 
a division. Somerset himself was present at each 
reading. On the same day (the 27th) it was sent 
down to the commons, But here it encountered, 
at first, considerable opposition, “Many argued 
against attainders in absence, and thought it an 
odd way, that some peers should rise up in their 
places in their own house, and relate somewhat 
to the slander of another, and that he should be 
thereupon attainted ; therefore it was pressed 
that it might be done by a trial, and that the 
admiral should be brought to the bar, and be 
heard plead for himself.”’ This hesitation was 
at first attempted to be met by a ‘message from 
the other house, repeating, what had been inti- 
mated when the bill was first sent down, that the 
lords who were acquainted with the facts would, 
if required, repeat their evidence before the com- 
mons. But it was not deemed requisite even to 
go through this formality. On the 4th of March 
n message came from the king, which stated that 
“he thought it was not necessary to send for the 
admiral ;” and thereupon the bill was agreed to, 
in a house of about 400 members, not more than 
ten or twelve voting in the negative. The par- 
hament having been prorogued on the 14th-—on 
which day the royal assent was given to the bill 
——on the 17th the council issued the warrant for 
the admiral’s execution. Burnet notices it as “a 
little odd,” that this order of blond should be 
signed by Cranmer-—a thing which he says was 
contrary to the canon law; but he makes no 
remark upon what will appear to most persons a 
still stranger indecorum, and a violation almost 
of the law of nature—that the first name attached 
to it should be that of the condemned man’s own 
brother!* The Bishop of Ely was immediately 
sent to convey to Seymour the determination of 
the government, and ‘‘to instruct and teach him 
the best he could to the quiet and patient suffer- 
ing of justice.” The bishop reported to the coun- 
cil that the prisoner “required Mr. Latimer to 
come to him; the day of execution to be deferred; 
certain of his servants to be with him; his daugh- 
ter to be with my Lady Duchess of Suffolk to be 
brought up; and such like.”* To these requests 
the council instructed their secretary to write 
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these proceedings from the Journals of the two houses, to prove 
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“thee resolute answer to the said lord-admiral ;” 
by whieh appears to be meant that they put their 
negative upon moat of them. The execution took 
place on Wednesday, the 20th, on Tower-hill, 
when Seymour died protesting that he had never 
committed or meant any treason against the king 
or the realm.' It should appear that he was 
attended, as he had requested, in his last moments 
by Latimer, who made some extraordinary re- 
marks, both on his death and his life, in a sermon 
he preached before the king, a few daysafter. It 
was commonly observed, it seems, that the ad- 
iniral had died very boldly, and that “he would 
not have done so, had he not been in a just quar- 
rel.” This Latimer declares to be “a deceivable 
argument.” “This I will say,” be proceeds, “if 
they ask me what I think of his death, that 
he died very dangerously, irksomely, horribly.” 
‘He was,” concludes the zealous orator, “a man 
farthest from the fear of God that ever I knew or 
heard of in England. . . . I have heard say he 
was of the opinion that he believed not the im- 
mortality of the soul—that he was not right in the 
matter.”* Some additional] touches are given to 
the picture in another sermon :—“I have heard 
say, when that good queen (Catherine Parr) that is 
gone, had ordained in her house daily prayer both 
before noon and after noon, the admiral gets him 
out of the way, like a mole digging in the earth. 
He shall be Lot's wife to me aa long as I live. 
Ife was a covetous man, an horrible covetous 
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man; I would there were no mo in England. He 
was an ambitious man; I would there were no 
mo iu England. He was a seditious man, a con- 
temner of Common Prayer; I would there were 
no mo in England. He is gone; I would he had 
left none behind him.” In ambition and covetous- 
ness, if not in contempt of the Common Prayer, 
Seymour, it is to be feared, did leave at least one 
man behind him who was fully his match. His 
daughter, of whom Queen Catherine had died in 
childbed, was an infant of scarce six months old 
when she lost her second parent; soon after which 
event she was, as her father had requested, com- 
mitted to the charge of the Duchess of Suffolk. 
As the child was utterly penniless, as wall as an 
orphan, her uncle, the wealthy and powerful 
lord - protector, in thus consigning her to the 
hands of strangers, promised that an annual sum 
should be allowed for her maintenance, and that 
a quantity of plate and other furniture which she 
had had in her nursery should be sent along with 
her to the house of the Duchess of Suffolk. It 
will hardly be believed that neither the allowance 
in money, nor even the plate and other articles, 
could be got for many months out of the hard 
grip of Somerset and his duchess: indeed, it ise 
probable they never were obtained. But if So- 
inerset ever did make any allowance for the sup- 
port of his niece, he was very soon delivered 
from the burden, for in a few months more the 


poor child followed its parents to the grave. 
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allies the French—Disaatisfaction against the Protector Somerset—Offence occasioned by his arrogance and 
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-——Bishop Bonner sent: to prison—Ecclesiastical events—Opposition of the Princess Mary—The Duke of Somer- 
set intrigues to regain power and office—The Earl of Warwick created Duke of Northumberland—The Duke 
of Somerset arrested on a charge of treason—Accusations brought against him—His trial and execution-— 
Proceedings of parliament—Ambition of the Duke of Northumberland—He strengthens himself by family 
alliances—Endeavours to procure the succession to the throne for his daughter-in-law Lady Jane Grey—Ed- 
ward in his last illness moved to that effect—His consent obtained—Death of Edward V1. 


followed by a summer of popular 

tumult and confusion, such as had 

_not been known in England since 

the rebellion of Jack Cade, almost 

: J exactly 100 years before. Several 

ors of various kinds concurred at this crisis 
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to throw the peasantry in all parts of the country 
into a state of extraordinary excitability, or what 
may be called a predisposition to disorder and 
insurrection. The following passage occurs in a 
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letter written by the protector himself :—*“The 
causes and pretences of these uproars and risings 
are divers and uncertain, and so full of variety 
almost in every camp (as they call them), that it 
is hard to write what it is; as ye know is like to 
be of people without head and rule, and that 
would have they wot not what. Some crieth, 
Pluck down inclosures and parks; some for their 
commons; others pretend the religion; a number 
would rule another while, and direct things as the 
gentlemen have done; and, indeed, all have con- 
ceived a wonderful hate against gentlemen, and 
taketh them all as their enemies. The ruffians 
among them and the soldiers, which be the chief 
doers, loek for spoil. So that it seemeth no other 
thing but a plague and a fury amongst the vilest 
and worst sort of men.”' The discontent of the 
people, in fact, as usually happens, appears to 
have originated in their actual sufferings, although 
it may have been blown into a flame by provoca- 
tions addressed chiefly to their fancies and pre- 
judices, and, of course, would then be apt to catch 
at whatever principle or arrangement chanced to 
come in its way in any part of the whole machine 
of government or of society. One leading cause 
‘of the economical embarrassment and distress in 
which the kingdom was at this time involved, 
appears to have been the excessive depreciation 
which the currency had undergone in the course 
of the late and the present reigna. This must 
necessarily have enhanced the nominal prices of 
the necessaries of life, and, if wages did not rise 
in proportion, muat have pressed with cruel 
severity upon the labouring cluases. But the rise 
of the remuneration for labour which, in a natural 
and healthy state of things, would have accom- 
panied the rise of the money prices of all other 
things, is asserted to have been prevented in the 
present case by certain peculiar circumstances, 
which acted partly so as to diminish employment 
or the demand for labour, partly so as to augment 
the numbers of persons dependent upon labour. 
The cause that principally diminished the demand 
for labour is affirmed to have been the conver- 
sion of land from tillage to pasturage, which was 
promoted by the increasing price of wool. It is 
certain that this change in the agriculture of 
the country was a subject of general complaint 
throughout a great part of the sixteenth century; 
and repeated attempts were even made by the 
legislature to restrain its progress, so that we 
must believe it to have actually, or at least ap- 
parently, taken place. to some extent. But we 
are inclined to think that its real effect upon the 
market of labour was greatly exaggerated in the 
popular imagination. It is, at least, not very 
easy to reconcile the alleged evil of diminished 
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employment thence arising, with the nearly 
equally loud and frequent complaints which are — 
at the same time made of the diminution of the 
population, which is asserted to have followed 
from the same cause. We may observe, that the 
number of persons having the commodity called 
labour to dispose of had, from a succession of 
causes, been on the increase in England for the 
last two centuries. So long as the system of 
villanage subsisted in its integrity, there could, 
properly speaking, be no market of labour, in so 
far at least as regarded the business of agricul- 
ture, then constituting the great field of the na- 
tional industry; the labourer then stood in the 
relation of a mere machine, requiring, indeed, like 
other machines, to be fed and maintained, but 
having nothing more to do with the disposal of 
his labour than a modern steam-engine. The 
decay, and eventually the extinction of villanage, 
first gave birth, as has been already shown, both 
to freedom of labour and to pauperism—called 
into being at once the two classes of labourers 
for hire, and paupers or beggars, which are really 
only the two divisions of one great class, that of 
the persons whose only exchangeable possession 
is their labour; the former being those who have 
been able to dispose of this commodity, the latter 
those who have not. Every change that after- 
wards snapped any of the old attachments that had 
kept. men practically fixed to the land, though 
not perhaps by any absolutely legal bond, added 
to the number of both of these sections of the 
population. This was one of the effects of the 
breaking up of the old Norman feudalism in the 
reign of Henry VIL., by the new facilities given 
to the great landholders of alienating their estates. 
It was also one of the effects of the overthrow of 
the old ecclesiastical system in the last and the 
present reign. The numerous monastic establish- 
ments all had, as well as the great landholders, 
their crowds of retainers and dependants—partly . 
tenants and servants who lived upon their estates, 
partly paupers and mendicants, who were fed by 
their charity. There were also the inmates of 
the religious houses themselves, male and female, 
a far from insignificant addition. All these per- 
sons, or at least by far the greater number of 
them, were thrown loose from tenures of shelter 
and maintenance, which might, in the case of each 
of them, be considered more or less fixed and sure, 
and were sent to swell the overflowing stream of 
that labour which had nothing but the chances 
of the market to trust to. And along with the 
other causes contributing to the same state of 
things, may be mentioned even the uprooting of 
old feelings, habits, and connections, by the mere 
ferment excited in men’s minds by the preaching 
of the new opinions in religion—fiercely resisted 
by many, eagerly received by others, and by net 
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a few carried out into all the extravagances of 
fanaticism and even of licentiousness. It could 
not be but that this general state of excitement, 
amounting in many cases to enthusiasm or deli- 
rium, should have made numbers of people im- 
patient of all sober and regular industry, and set 
them adrift on the sea of life without either chart 
oraim. It is easy, from all this, to understand 
how the present insurrection took the shape and 
the spirit it did. Its chief cry soon came to be 
the restoration of the old religion, and vengeance 
against those who had wrought and profited by 
its downfall. The priests, of course, and other 
leaders of the Popish party, found it easy to turn 
the gaze of the exasperated people upon the most 
immediate and obvious aources of their sufferings, 
or what could be plausibly represented as such; 
and did not neglect so favourable an occasion of 
stirring up their most energetic feelings in behalf 
of the ancient system and against the innovations, 
which seemed only to have benefited a few of the 
upper classes at the expense of the great mass of 
the nation. 

From Holinshed’s account, it would appear 
that a proceeding on the part of the protector, 
of very questionable wisdom, or, at any rate, ma- 
naged with but little discretion, was the spark 
that kindled the flame. This was a proclamation 
which he issued “against inclosures, and taking 
in of fields and commons that were accustomed 
to lie open for the behoof of the inhabitants 
dwelling near to the same, who had grievously 
complained of gentlemen and others for taking 
from them the use of those fields and commons.” 
It is probable enough that some landholders 
may have acted in a harsh and oppressive manner 
in thus improving their estates; but it does not 
appear that any legal rights were generally vio- 
lated; and, at all events, if they were, this royal 
proclamation itself was as illegal and unjust as 
anything that the landlords could have done. It 
settled the matter in a very summary way indeed 
—simply commanding that all commons that had 
been inclosed should, under a penalty, be laid 
open again by a certain day. ‘But how well 
soever,” proceeds the chronicler, “the setters forth 
of this proclamation meant, thinking thereby, 
peradventure, to appease the grudge of the people 
that found themselves grieved with such inclo- 
sures, yet verily it turned not to the wished 
effect, but rather ministered occasion of a foul 
and dangerous disorder. For whereas there were 
few that obeyed the commandment, the unadvised 
people presuming upon their proclamation, think- 
ing they should be borne out by them that had 
set it forth, rashly without order took upon them 
to redress the matter; and assembling themselves 
in unlawful wise, chose to them captains and 
leaders, broke open the enclosures, cast down 
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ditches, killed up the deer which. they found in 


parks, spoiled and made havoc after the manner 
of an open rebellion.” The narratives of the 
commencement of the disturbances are singularly 
various and contradictory. In fact, the convul- 
sion, which probably broke out in different places 
nearly at the same time, seems to have rapidly 
spread in all directions, till it had extended itself 
over the greater part of the kingdom. Accord- 
ing to Burnet, the protector’s proclamation against 
the inclosures, which was “set out contrary to 
the mind of the whole council,” appeared after 
the first risings in Wilts and elsewhere; it was 
designed to pacify the people, and was accom- 
panied with another, indemnifying or pardoning 
the insurgents for what was past, provided they 
should carry themselves obediently for the future. 
‘‘Commissions,” proceeds the historian, ‘were 
also sent everywhere, with an unlimited power 
to the commissioners to hear and determine all 
causes about enclosures, highways, and cottages. 
The vast power these commissioners assumed 
was much complained of; the landlords said it 
was an invasion of their property, to subject them 
thus to the pleasure of those who were sent to 
examine the matters, without proceeding in the 
ordinary courts according to law.” A more illegal 
and arbitrary act, indeed, than the issuing of 
these commissions never was attempted in the 
most despotic times. Nor, prompted as it was by 
a weak or interested craving after popularity, did 
it succeed in the only object it proposed to have, 
and for which all other considerations were dis- 
regarded—the satisfying of the popular clamour. 
‘The commons,” proceeds Burnet, “being encour- 
aged by the favour they heard the protector bore 


them, and not able to govern their heat, or stay 


for a more, peaceable issue, did rise again, but 
were anew quieted. Yet the protector being op- 
posed much by the council, he was not able to’ 
redress this grievance so fully as the people hoped. 
So in Oxfordshire and Devonshire they rose 
again, and also in Norfolk and Yorkshire.”? 

It seems to have been in Devonshire that the 
religious ery was first raised. Here the commons, 
besides “ Humphrey Arundel, Esq., governor of 
the Mount,” and other laymen, had for their 
captains a number of Popish priests, by whose 
‘instigation and pricking forward” they are 
said to have been chiefly excited and directed in 
their proceedings. Their rising began on the 
10th of June, on which day they assembled in 
armed array to the number of nearly 10,000 
men, ‘“ At court,” says Burnet, “it- was hoped 





! See a long and interesting letter remonstrating with Somer- 
et on the course he had taken in this instance, from his friend 
Paget, then ambassador at the court of the emperor, in Strype's 
&ecles, Mem, vi. 419-427. The writer points out, in etrong terms, 
the ruinous tendency of the protector’s mode of proceeding, ax! 
does not spare some explicit enough allus:ons to his motives. — 
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this might be as easily dispersed as the other | was sent in the king’s own name. Edward was 
risings were; but the protector was against run- | made to begin by dilating in strong and large 
ning into extremities, and so did not move so ! terms, but etill in the tone of persuasion, upon 
speedily as the thing required.” At last, after the greatness of the royal authority, and the ob- 
the rebels had sat down before Exeter, and had ! ligation that lay upon the subject to yield it all 
begun to assault that city, Lord Russell was sent ! obedience. Some parts of the exposition he gave 
to encounter them with a small force; but either | of the kingly office are curious and characterie- 
he found them in too great strength to be pru-/|tic. The rebels had proposed that the settle- 
dently attacked, or he was restrained by his in- | ment to be then made should stand till the king 
structions from adopting decisive measures, and, | was of full age. In demonstration of the folly 
keeping at a respectful distance from the insur- of this notion, Edward informs them that, al- 
gent camp, he announced that he was ready to ' though “as a natural man and creature of God, “ 
receive any complaints they had to make, and to | he had youth, and by his sufferance should have 
transmit them to the council. On this, Arundel : age, yet asa king he had no difference of years.” 

and his followers drew up their demands, first in | ' They are afterwards asked to consider the folly 
seven, and afterwards in fifteen articles; the most they were committing.in making it necessary 
material points of which were, that all the decrees ' that their king should spend that force upon 
of the general councils should be observed; that , them which he had meant to bestow upon their 
the statute of the Six Articles should be again put | foreign enemies—“to make a conquest‘of our 
in force; that the mass should be in Latin; that | own people, which otherwise should have been of 
the sacrament should be hanged up and wor- | the whole realm of Scotland.” The message can 
shipped, and that those who refused to worship | hardly be said to be “all penned,” as Burnet de- 
it should suffer as heretics; that the sacrament | scribes it, “in a high threatening style,” but it 








should only be given to the people at Easter, and | must be allowed that it rises to that at the close. 
in one kind; that holy bread, holy water, and | “If ye provoke us further,” it concludes, “we 
palms should be again used, and that images | swear by the living God, ye shall feel the power 
should be set up, with all the other ancient cere- | of the same God in our sword, which how mighty 
monies; that the priests should “sing or say, | it is, no subject knoweth; how puissant it is, 
with an audible voice, God’s service in the choir | no private man can judge; how mortal, no Eng- 
of the parish churches, and not God’s service to | lishman dare think.” But the rebels, who by 
be set forth like a Christmas play” (so they ex- | this time had been a whole month in arms—for 
preas their notion of the new Liturgy); that all | the paper is dated the 8th of July—were neither 
preachers in their sermons, and priests in the | to be moved by ita threats nor by its reasonings. 
maas, should pray for the souls in purgatory; The citizens of Exeter, however, persisted in 


that the Bible should be called in; that Cardinal | keeping their gates shut against them, although 
from the closeness with which they were belea- 


guered, they were at length reduced to the most 
distressing extremities. The rebels were pro- 
vided with ordnance, which they planted against 
the several gates of the town; and eventually 
they burned the gates, and “ broke up the pipes 
and conduits, as well for the taking away of the 
water coming to the city, as also to have the lead to 
serve for their shot and pellets.” On this the citi- 
zens erected ramparts within the openings thus 
made, which were found much more effective for 
defence than the wooden gates could have been. 
The besiegers next attempted to undermine the 
walls ; but in this also they were foiled by the vi- 
gilance of the citizens, who, having discovered the 
trains, made them useless by deluging them with 
water. One great difficulty that the magistrates 
had to contend with was the existence of a power- 
ful Popish faction among the inhabitants. These 
having been prevented by the authorities from 
admitting the rebels, endeavoured, by many pri- 
vate communications and stratagems, to favour 
their enterprise, and counteract the efforts that 
were made to oppose them. And, what was 


Pole should be made one of the king's council; 
that every gentleman should be allowed only one 
servant for every 1(() marks of yearly rent that 
belonged to him; that the half of the church 
lands should be given back to two of the chief ab- 
beys in every county; and, finally, that other grie- 
vances, more particularly affecting themselves, 
should be redressed, as the king should be ad- 
vised by Arundel and the mayor of Bodmin, for 
whom they desired a safe-conduct. These arti- 
cles, which certainly do savour of priestly inspi- 
ration, were transmitted to the council, at whose 
command Cranmer, whose department they seemed 
principally to concern, drew up a formal and ela- 
borate reply to them, in which they were not 
only rejected in the mass, but severally argued 
against as contraryto right reason and the Scrip- 
tures. The insurgents then reduced their de- 
mands to eight articles, being, in substance, a 
selection from their former propositions, with the 
addition of one, which it is strange should have 
been omitted in the first instance, insisting 
that priests should “live chaste without mar 
riage.” To these a long and eloquent answer 
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still more perplexing, a division at one time 
broke out in the Protestant party, in conse- 
quence of a difference of opinion as to the mea- 
sures to be adopted between two of their leaders, 
John Courtenay and Barnard Duffield, which 
rose to great violence. Want of victuals also at 
length began to pinch them, so that while the 
citizens were reduced to loaves of bran and other 
unsavoury trash, the prisoners in the jail were 
forced to feed upon horsefiesh. All this while 
Lord Russell had been prevented from taking 
any measures for the relief of the place by the 
extraordinary neglect or procrastination of the 
government, which, full of the conceit of pulling 
down the rebels by manifestoes or sermons, would 
neither send him a reinforcement of men nor any 
other supplies. When he sent Sir Peter Carew 
to the court, that gallant pergon, who had acted 
with great promptitude and decision at the first 
breaking out of the revolt, and would probably 
have suppressed it at once if he had received 
any support from the government, was absurdly 
charged by Somerset with having been the sole 
occasion of it, the ready tongue of Rich, the chan- 
cellor, echuing his patron’s accusation. Russell 
having long looked for the supplies in vain, “was 
daily more and more forsaken of such of the 
common people as at the first served and offered 
their service unto him. And having but a very 
small guard about him, he lived in more fear 
than he was feared.” At last some money was 
obtained hy certain merchants of Exeter, who 
happened to be in the camp, pledging their cre- 
dit to those of Bristol, Lynn, Taunton, and other 
towns. By this time the rebels were actually on 
their march to attack the king’s troops, which 
were now stationed at Honiton; but Russell, 
whose spirits were raised by the supply of money, 
on hearing of their advance, marched forth to 
oppose them, and the two armies met at Fen- 
nington bridge, where the rebels, in the end, sus- 
tained a complete overthrow. Shortly after, Lord 
Gray, with a troop of horse, and a band of 300 
Ktalian infantry under Spinola, at last arrived 
from the capital, and, thus strengthened, Russell 
marched upon Exeter; and, after defeating the 
rebels in another engagement, effected his en- 
trance into the famished city on the 6th of Au- 
gust, and raised the siege, which had now lasted 
five weeks. Before this success was achieved, 
however, a deplorable affair happened. Lord 
Gray, eapying a multitude assembled on a height, 
by whom he apprehended that he might be at- 
tacked, ordered the prisoners he had already 
taken—of whom the number was very consider- 
able—to be all killed, which was done imme- 
diately, every man despatching those he had in 


charge. The dispersion of the insurgents was 


followed by the same conduct on the part of the 
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royal army, as if they had put to route a foreign 
enemy in his own country; “for the whole coun- 
try was then put to the spoil, and every soldier 
sought for his best profig.” Gibbets were also 
set up in various places, on which great num- 
bers of the ringleaders in the rebellion were 
hanged. Others, and especially Arundel, the 
chief captain, were carried to London, and there 
executed. It was reckoned that about 4000 in 
all perished, by the sword or by the hands of the 
exeoutioner, of those engaged in this Devonshire 
insurvestion. 

“About the same time,” continues the chroni- 
cler, “that this rebellion began in the west, the 
like disordered hurles were attempted in Ox- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire; but they were 
speedily suppressed by the Lord Gray of Wil- 
ton.” Elsewhere, also, both in the southern and 
eastern parts of the kingdom, similar attempts 
were made, and many disorders committed; but 
the only other quarter where the commotion 
rose to a serious height was in Norfolk. The 
Norfolk rebellion assumed a character altogether 
different from that of Devonshire, the complaints 
and demands of the people running, not at all, 
or very little, upon religion, but chiefly upon 
grievances affecting their worldly condition and 
points of temporal politics. They were first 
roused in the early part of the summer by the 
rumours of what had been done by the commons 
of Kent in throwing down ditches and hedges, 
and opening inclosures. The first general rising 
of the people took place on the 6th of July, at 
Wymondham or Windham, about six miles from 
Norwich, on occasion of a public play, “ which 
pluy had been accustomed yearly to be kept in 
that town, continuing for the space of one night 
and one. day at the least.” They began, in imita- 
tion of the Kentish men, by throwing down the 
ditches (or dikes) around inclosures; and, while 
they were thus employed, it is said that “one 
John Flowerdew of Hetherset, gentleman, find- 
ing himself grieved with the casting down of 
some ditches, came unto some of the rebels, and 
gave to them forty pence to cast down the fences 
of an inclosure belonging to Robert Ket, alias 
Knight, a tanner of Wymondham, which they 
did.”* The tanner, however, was more than a 
match for the gentleman at this sort of work: 
he without difficulty induced the same mob that 
had torn down his fences to accompany him the 
next morning to certain pasture grounds belong- 
ing to Flowerdew, which were also surrounded 
with hedges and ditches. Flowerdew tried to 
persuade them to withdraw, but he could not 
rule or extinguish the flame so easily as he had 
blown it up. “Ket, being a man hardy.and forward 

5 Ket, a tanner, was wealthy, and the owner of several 
manors in the county of Norfolk.—Strype, Fecles. Mem. ii, 281 
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to any desperate attempt that should be taken 
in hand, was straight entered into such estimation 
with the commons thus assembled together in 
rebellious wise, that his will was atcomplished ; 
and so those hedges and ditches belonging to the 
pasture grounds of Mr. Flowerdew were thrown 
down and made plain. Hereupon was Ket cho- 
sen to be their captain and ringleader, who, being 
yeaolved to set all on six and seven, willed them 
to be of good comfort, and to follow him in de- 
fence of their common liberty, being ready in 
the commonwealth’s cause, to hazard both life 
and goods.” By accessions from all parte of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, the rioters, thus provided with 
a suitable leader, rapidly increased, till ‘ there 
were assembled together into Ket’s camp to the 
number of 16,000 ungracious unthrifts, who, by 
the advice of their captains, fortified themselves, 
and made provision of artillery, powder, and 
other habiliments, which they fetched out of 
ships, gentlemen's houses, and other places where 
any was to be found; and withal spoiled the 
country of all the cattle, riches, and coin on which 
they might lay hands.”! 

As time passed and nothing was done to 
put them down, the congregated multitude of 
course grew more audacious, and proceeded to 
worse outrages. From spoiling the gentry of their 
goods, they proceeded to seize their persons, and 
to carry them off prisoners to their camp. “To 
conclude,” says the chronicler, “they grew to such 
unmensurable disorder, that they would not in 
many things obey neither their general captain, 
nor any of their governors, but ran headlong into 
all kind of mischief; and made such spoil of vic- 
tuals which they brought out of the country ad- 
joining unto their camp, that within few days they 
consumed (besidea great number of beeves) 20,000 
niuttons, also swans, geese, hens, capons, ducks, 
and other fowls, so many as they might lay hands 
upon. And, furthermore, they spared not to 
break into parks, and kill what deer they could.” 
Meanwhile, the government stood by, and for the 
space of nearly a mouth allowed the insurrection 
to grow and prosper undisturbed. At last, on 
the 3lat of July, a herald came from the council 
to the rebel camp, “and pronounced there, before 
all the multitude, with loud voice, a free pardon 
to all that would depart to their homes, and 
laying aside their armour, give over their trai- 
torous begun entexprise.” But the only effect of 
his offer seems to huve been to draw off some of 
the better sort, who had only joined the mob 
from compulsion or fear, and who now saw some 
prospect of being protected by the government. 
Ket himeelf, and the great mass of his followers, 
kept their attitude of defiance, or at least of re- 
fusal to = declaring that they needed no 
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pardon, since they had done nothing but what 
belonged to the duty of true subjects. They even 
forced their way into the city of Norwich, and 
carried off to their camp all the guns, artillery, 
and ammunition they could find in it. When 
the herald made another proclamation at the mar- 
ket-place there, repeating the former offer, but 
threatening death to all who should not imme- 
diately accept the king’s pardon, they bade him 
get him thence with a mischief; for they made 
no account of such manner of mercy. After this, 
every day swelled the number of Ket’s followers. 
The herald’s report convinced Somerset and the 
council that they would never put down the rebel- 
lion by proclamations; and then, at last, it was 
resolved to send against the Norfolk tanner a 
force of fifteen hundred horse under the Marquis 
of Northampton, together with “a small band of 
Italians (also mounted), under the leading of a 
captain named Malatesta.” The marquis took 
up his quarters in the town of Norwich, which, 
in the first instance, he succeeded in clearing of 
the rebels; but the next day they forced their way 
back, drove out the king’s troops, killing the 
Lord Sheffield and many other gentlemen, as well 
as taking many others prisoners; and finished 
their exploit by plundering and setting fire to 
the city. Northampton, with the remnant of his 
beaten force, made all haste to London. It was 
now seen by the council that the business myst 
be set about in another fashion: an army of 
about 6000 men was in readiness to serve in the 
war in the north: and “hereupon that noble 
chieftain and valiant Earl of Warwick, lately 
before appointed to have gone against the Scots 
and Frenchmen into Scotland, was called back 
and commanded to take upon him the conduc- 
tion of this army against the Norfolk rebels.”? 
Warwick with some difficulty forced his way into 
Norwich; but the incessant attacks of the rebels, 
and in part also, as it should appear, his insuffi- 
cient supplies of ammunition, had made his posi- 
tion almost desperate, when he was relieved by 
the arrival, on the 26th of August, of a reinforce- 
ment of 1400 lansquenets. The next day he 
marched out, and falling upon the enemy, who had 
descended from the hill, and were encamped in 
a valley called Dussingdale, he had the fortune to 
achieve an easy and decisive victory. The rebels, 
at the first charge of the king’s horse, turned 
round and fled, Ket, their great captaiu, or king, 
as he called himself, being, according to the chro- 
nicler, one of the foremost, and galloping away as 
fast as his horse would bear him. The chief 
slaughter was in the pursuit, which was continued 
for three or four miles; the several clusters of 

From a document which Strype hae printed, Ecoles, Mem. 


ii, 288, it appears that Somerset himself was, in the first instance, 
appointed to command the expedition againat the rebela. 
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the unresisting multitude, as they were succes- 
sively overtaken, were shorn down in heaps. It 
was reckoned that the number of dead bodies left 
on the ground exceeded 3500. This bloody day 
put an end to the rebellion. Ket, abandoning or 
deserted by all his late followers and subjects, 
was the next day found concealed in.a barn, and 
forthwith brought to Norwich. The executions 
were not numerous; nine of the ringleaders were 
hanged upon the nine branches of the “Oak of 
Reformation;” a few others were drawn, hanged; 
and quartered, and their heads and limbs set up 
in different parts of the kingdom; and Ket him- 
self and his brother William, after being carried 
to London and consigned to the Tower, where 
they were arraigned and found guilty of treason, 
were sent back to Norfolk, and there hung in 
chains—the one on the top of Norwich Castle, 
the other on Windham steeple. 

In the north also, as well as in the east and the 
west, the same spirit of insurrection broke out 
among the people, but their rising was checked 
before it became general by the apprehension of 
their leaders, and by the discouraging failure of 
the similar attempts made in other quarters of 
the kingdom; for the Yorkshire men were some- 
what later in stirring than their countrymen in 


Devonshire and Norfolk. In, Yorkshire the spirit” 


of attachment to the old religion, which animated 
the people of Devon and Cornwall, seems to have 
been combined with the same levelling notions 
that formed the principal incentive to the rebel- 
lion in Norfolk and Suffolk. The Yorkshire 
insurgents had assembled in force to the number 
of above 3000 men, and had committed some mur- 
ders and other grievous outrages, before they 
were put down and dispersed. 

A revolt of the labouring against the wealthier 
classes was probably never attempted in any 
country in circumstances apparently more favour- 
able for its success than those which the present 
state of England presented. The king was a 
minor, and the government a singularly weak 
one; the country was entangled in a foreign war, 
as well as torn by internal factions; economical 
difficulties added to the embarrassment of new 
and imperfectly settled institutions; all things 
on the side of authority, in short, were unusually 
exposed and enervated: on the other side there 
was all the strength, if not of real grievances, of 
what was the same thing, deep-seated feelings of 
dissatisfaction and resentment, and, if not of 
actual combination, at least of simultaneous ac- 
tion, and of a diffusion of the insurrectionary 
spirit which, in respect of the mass of the com- 
monalty, might be called national or universal. 
There was also much sympathy on the part of a 
large portion of the rest of the nation with one of 
the principal sustaining elements of the insur- 
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rection—the aversion to the innovations in reli- 
gion; and, indeed, upon this common ground a 
considerable number of persons of the wealthier 
or more educated classes, landed proprietors, and 
Popish priests, met and joined the insurgent la- 
bourers, and became their counsellors and leaders. 
That with all these advantages the attempt should 
have nevertheless so signally failed—been, not 
without some trouble, indeed, but yet so speedily 
and so completely put down—affords an impressive 
lesson of the hopelessness, in almost any circum- 
stances, of a contest of force waged by the class 
whose only strength is its numbers against the 
classes wielding the property, the intelligence, 
and the established authority of a country. 

All this time the war had continued to be car- 
ried on in Scotland, though with little activity 
on either side, and no very important results; for 
the English government was too much occupied 
with the disturbed state of affairs at home to be 
able to strike any great blow; and, on the other 
hand, a considerable falling off had taken place 
in the cordiality of the Scots and their French 
allies, as well as in the interest which the French 
king had in pushing operations with any extra- 
ordinary vigour. Henry had attained his main 
object for the present by getting the infant queen 
into his hands; and, at the same time, her de- 
parture could hardly fail in some degree to open 


the eyes of her subjects to considerations to which 


the impetuosity of their feelings had till now 
blinded them, and to awaken some reflections 
not of a kind to put them in very good humour, 
either with their insinuating and dexterous allies 
or with themselves. Both the nation and the 
government now began to complain loudly of the 
insolence of D’Esse and his soldiers; nor did their, 
mutual dislike vent itself merely in words. A 
short time before the French commander's last 
unsuccessful attempt upon Haddington, a most 
serious fray had happened between some of his 
men and the citizens of Edinburgh, in which the 
provost, or chief magistrate, and his son, and a 
considerable number more of the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, were killed in the 
Towards the end of 
the year 1548 some English ships arrived in the 
Forth, and took and fortified the small isle of 
Inchkeith, but it was gallantly attacked and reco- 
vered by the French, after they had held it only 
sixteen days. The English were also driven out 
of Jedburgh; the castles of Hume and Fernihurst 
were retaken; and the French made an inroad 
across the Borders, from which they returned with 
300 prisoners and a great quantity of booty. These 
successes, however, did not make D’Esse more 
popular with the Scots. According to Burnet, “the 
queen-mother and the governor had made great 
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complaints of him at the court of France, that he | raised a mass of dissatisfaction. His manaye- 


put the nation to vast charge to little purpose, so 
that he was more uneasy to his friends than his 
enemies; and his last disorder at Edinburgh had, 
on the one hand, so raised. the insolence of the 
French soldiers, and, on the other hand, so alien- 
ated and inflamed the people, that unless another 
were sent to command, who should govern more 
mildly, there might be great danger of a defection 
6f the whole kingdom.” In consequence, D’Esse 
was recalled, and the command of the French 
forces in Scotland given to Marshal Termes.' In 
the course of the present year (1549) the Scots re- 
covered, by force of arms, both Fast Castle, in the 
south,and the more important fortress of Broughty 
Castle, in the north. Haddington was once more 
plentifully supplied with provisions by the Earl 
of Rutland, newly appointed one of the wardens 
of the marches in the room of Lord Gray ; but it 
was, notwithstanding, eventually found neces- 
sary to evacuate that town.” Before this war 
against England had been declared by the French 
king, he had already led an army into the Bou- 
lognois, and with little difficulty made himself 
master of the forts of Selaques, Ambleteuse, 
Newcastle, Blackness, and others there. He after- 
wards sat down before Boulogne; and though the 
breaking out of the plague in the camp slackened 
their operations, and the coming on of winter 
finally induced them to raise the siege, the French 
succeeded in completely shutting up the English 
within the town; and as they had in their hands 
all the neighbouring forts, there could be little 
doubt that the place would fall as soon as the 
season should permit it to be reinvested. 

For some time past, since the scheme of the 
Scottish marriage was become impracticable, the 
protector had been desirous to make peace both 
with Scotland and France, and he was :iow will- 
ing to agree to surrender Boulogne to Henry for 
asum of money, in order to facilitate that ar- 
rangement. It is probable that the Jast-men- 
tioned measure, however really wise and prudent, 
would nat have had the national voice in its 
favour; at any rate, Somerset, in this instance, 
yielded to the representations of the council, 
who unanimously remonstrated against the pro- 
posal as fraught with the deepest dishonour, their 


consciousness of having the popular feeling on. 


their side having apparently emboldened them 
to assume a morespirited tone than usual. 

The storm was now fast gathering around the 
head of the protector which was to throw him to 
the ground. The series of military losseg: and 
unsuccessful operations in Scotland and France 


} Brantéme saya that D'Esse requested leave of the king to 
return home, in consequence of a severe jaundice he had caught 
tu Sootland.— Vice dea Granda Capitaines Francois. _ 
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ment of public affairs, indeed, in everything ex- 
cept in the advancement of the alterations in re- 


ligion—and there nothing had yet been securely 
settled, and whatever had been done, or attemp- 
ted, waa, to a great part of the nation, the very 
reverse of acceptable—had been, from the begin- 
ning, little else than a continued course of blun- | 
dering and misfortune. If disaster and disgrace 
had attended the national arms abroad, at home 
the kingdom had been involved in all the confu- 
sion and misery of civil war. Even the reputa- 
tion that was to be gained in the contest of arms 
with the rebels he had left to be gathered by 
others—and of all others by the very man by 
whose military taleuts he had already scarcely 
escaped from being outshone on the only occasion | 
he had had of distinguishing himself in that way 
since he had been placed at the head of affairs. 
From the moment of the suppression of the re- 
bellion, the protector had almost an avowed rival 
and competitor for the supreme power in the 
Earl of Warwick. Warwick’s instigator, again, 
is affirmed by Burnet to have been the ex-chan- 
cellor Southampton, who, although brought back, 
as we have seen, into the council, “had not,” says 
the right reverend historian, “laid down his se- 
eret hatred of the protector, but did all he could 
to make a party against him.” In other quarters, 


the wily ex-chancellor, from a memory storad 


with personal and party injuries, would bring 
out, to undermine his old enemy, each dubious 
or discreditable passage of his career, as suited 
the occasion, or the temper and position of the 
parties he addressed. Above all, to the gene- 
rality, and to those even whose interests attached 
them to the maintenance of the protector’s autho- 
rity, he would appeal with the blood-curdling 
question, What friendship, when his ambition 
stood in the way, could any expect from a man 
who hag no pity on his own brother? The old 
nobility had hated Somerset from the first, as an 
upstart, and as one who laboured to build his 
greatness on their depression, and on the general 
subversion of the ancient order of things with 
which they were identified. But the arrogance 
with which he had borne himself disgusted many. 
others, as well as those belonging to this class, 
with whom he had come in contact, and made 
him bitter and powerful enemies on all hands. 
The very men who had chiefly aided in making 
him what he was, finding their services requited 
only with his endeavours to kick down the props 
upon which he had risen, had, for the most part, 
in their hearta, if not openly, fallen off from him; 
and even in the council there was scarcely a mem- 

ber upon whose attachment he could count, ex- — 
cept his friends Paget and Cranmer. Nor had. 
his late conduct even advanced him in the regard. 
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of the multitude, whose voices he had always 
shown himself so anxious to secure. Even his 
darling popularity must have suffered no little 
diminution by the state to which the affairs of 
the kingdom had been brought by his adminis- 
tration both at home and abroad. Then his as- 
sumption and rapacity were every day becoming 
more inordinate and glaring, and had now reached 
a height that shocked the public sense of decency 
as well as of justice. Burnet admits that “many 
bishops and cathedrals had resigned many manors 
to him for obtaining his favour.” He had gota 
patent, it seems, authorizing him to take posses- 
sion of such church lands, on pretence of reward- 
ing him for his services in the Scottish war—in 
which patent, by the by, drawn up of course by 
his own directions, the vain man had caused him- 
self to be styled “Duke of Somerset by the grace 
of God,” as if he had been a sovereign prince. It 
was also said, Burnet tells us, that many of the 
chantry lands had been sold to his friends at easy 
rates, for which it was concluded he had great 
presents. But the most obtrusive exhibition he 
made at once of his vanity and of his grasping 
and unscrupulous practice of appropriation, was 
in the erection of a new palace for himself in 
London-—the same that has bequeathed his name 
to the present Somerset House, in the Strand, 
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SoMERSET Pace, from the River.—From a print by Hollar. 


which stands on the site that it occupied. Not 
ouly did the rise of this vast and splendid pile 
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nation was excited by many arbitrary exertions 
of power, in violation both of public and of pri- 
vate rights, to which he did not hesitate to resort 
in rearing this superb mommment of his greatness. 
Besides compelling three bishops to surrender to 
him their episcopal mansions, he had removed 
altogether a parish church which stood in the 
way of his plans, and had not only pulled down 
many other religious buildings in the neighbour- 
hood for the sake of their materials, but had, 
with barbarous recklessness, defaced and broken 
to pieces the ancient monuments they contained, 
and even irreverently removed and scattered the 
bones of the dead. It was impossible that such 
proceedings should not expose the protector’s Pro- 
testantism to the imputation of being at least as 
profitable as it was conscientious. 

During all the month of September (1549) 
there were great heats in the council; the enemies 
of the protector now no longer shrunk from 
speaking out, and avowing their determination 
to strip him of his exorbitant power. By the 
beginning of October the quarrel had arisen al- 
most to a contest of arms. “The council,” says 
the graphic account given by the king in hig 
journal, “about nineteen of them, were gathered 
in London, thinking to meet with the lord-pro- 
tector, and to make him amend some of his dis- 
orders. He, fearing his state, 
caused the secretary, in my 
name, to be sent (from 
Hampton Court, where Ed- 
ward then was, along with 
Somerset, Cranmer, and Pa- 
get) to the lords (of the coun- 
cil in London), to know from 
what cause they gathered 
their powers together; and 
if they meant to talk with 
him, that they should come 
in a peaceable manner. The 
next morning, being the 6th 
of October, and Saturday, he 
commanded the armour to 
be brought down out of the 
armoury of Hampton Court 
—ahout 500 harnesses, to 
arm both his and my men, 
with all the gates of the house 
to be rampired, people to be 
raised: people came abundantly to the house.” 
While the protector was making these prepara- 


expose its owner to the reflection, “that when the | tions at Hampton Court, Warwick and the other 


king was engaged in such wars, and when Lon- 
don was much disordered by the plague that had 
been in it for some months, he was then bringing 
architects from Italy, and designing such a palace 
as had not been seen in England ;”' men’s indig- 
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lords of the council were assembled at Ely Place, 
in London, from which they despatched orders 
for the attendance of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
and of the lord-mayor and aldermen, all of whom 
appeared and consented to submit to their orders. 


They also wrote to the nobility and gentry in 
ill 
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the different parts of the kingdom, informing 
them of their designs and motives, “That night,” 
continues the king, “with all the people, at nine 
or ten of the clock of the night, I went to Wind- 
sor, and there was watch and ward kept every 
night.” In point of fact, Edward was carried to 
Windsor by his uncle, with an escort of 500 men, 
both Cranmer and Paget accompanying them. 
Somerset's first impulse was to set his enemies at 
defiance ; besides surrounding himself with an 
armed force, as here related, and securing the 
king’s person, before leaving Hampton Court he 
wrote to his friend Lord Russell, who was still 
in the west country, calling upon him to hasten 
to the defence of the king’s majesty in his castle 
of Windsor.’ But this bold resolution speedily 
evaporated; the next day he wrote to the council 
at London, informing them, that, provided they 
intended no hurt to the king’s majesty’s person, 
touching all other private matters they would 
find him disposed to agree to any reasonable con- 
ditions they might require. The council must 
have seen from this humble—almost suppliant— 
comnwunication that the late dictator lay at their 
feet. They took no notice of his proposal for 
an accommodation, but, proceeding to the lord- 
mayor's house, there drew up and forthwith pub- 
lished a proclamation, in which, after enumerat- 
ing their several grounds of dissatisfaction with 
the “malicious and evil government” of the lord- 
protector—the late sedition of which he had been 
the occasion—the losses in France—his ambition 
and secking of his own glory, “as appeared by 
his building of most sumptuous and costly build- 
ings, and specially in the time of the king’s wars, 
and the king’s soldiers unpaid”—his having held 
in no esteem “the grave counsel of the coun- 
sellors”—his having sown sedition between the 
nobles, the gentlemen, and the commons: —and his 
having slandered the council to the king, and 
done what in him lay to cause variance between 
the king and his nobles—they declared him to 
be “a great traitor,” and therefore “desired the 
city and commons to aid them to take him from 
the king.” The next day, the 8th, they went to 
the Guildhall, where the common-council being 
assembled, and having listened to a narrative of 
all that had been done, “declared they thanked 
God for the good intentions they had expressed, 
and assured them they would stand by them with 
their lives and goods.”* Meanwhile, Somerset, 
quailing under the prospect that was becoming 
darker every hour, had made another effort to 
save himself by a private appeal to his great rival 
Warwick, whom he reminded of the friendship 
of their early days, and of the favours he had 
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! See the letter, with the Lord Russell's somewhat ambiguous, 
but on the whole discouraging, answer, in For and Holinahked. 
® Burnet, from Minutes of the Council. 
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since conferred upon him; but Warwick was uot 
the man to be drawn off from his object by such 
sentimentalities. At length, finding all negotia- 
tion hopeless, he consented that a warrant should 
be sent to London, under the king’s hand, invit- 
ing the council to come to Windsor. On the 12th 
of October, accordingly, the whole of the lords, 
now twenty-two in number, repaired thither: on 
the 13th they assembled in council, and examined 
Secretary Smith and others of Somerset's ad- 
herents or servants, who, as well as himself, had 
been previously placed under arrest; on the 14th 
the protector was called before them, when the 
treasons and misdemeanours with which he was 
charged were formally exhibited to him drawn 
up in no fewer than twenty-eight articles; and 
on the same day his royal nephew was conveyed 
back to Hampton Court, and he himself was sent 
to the ‘Tower under the conduct of the Earls of 
Sussex and Huntingdon. 

This revolution at once placed the government 
in the hands of Warwick, with almost the same 
substantial power that had been wielded by the 
overthrown protector. For a moment South- 
ampton hoped to share the supreme authority 
with the new lord of the ascendant, whose rise 
he had so materially assisted—perhaps to con- 
tinue to direct him as his protegé, or instrument: 
and the Popish party eagerly expected that a large 
share in the management of affairs would fell 
into the hands of one whose attachment to that 
interest was secured both by the pertinacity of 
his temper and by the whole course of his life, 
which had so conspicuously identified him with 
its maintenance and championship. But the man 
of intrigue proved no match, in the circumstances 
in which they were now placed, for the man of 
the sword ; Southampton was not even restored 
to his former office of chancellor; he and War- 
wick soon became wholly alienated from each 
other; he was removed from the council in the 
beginning of the following year, and soon after 
died, either of mere vexation and disappointment, 
or, as it was reported, having terminated his 
existence by poison. Warwick, too, was held to 
be inclined in his heart to the old religion; but 
he had no principles upon this or any other sub- 
ject that he would allow for a moment to stand 
in the way of the interests of his ambition, and 
he very soon not only wholly forsvok the Popish 
party, but took up a profession of zeal for further 
ecclesiastical changes that outran the views of 
most Protestants. 

The parliament re-assembled on the 4th of 
November; and, before the end of the year, acts 
were passed for the prevention of unlawful as- 
semblies; against prophecies concerning the king 
or his council; and for repealing the late law on 
the subject of vagabonds, which had been found 
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too severe to be carried into effect. It was not 
till the 2d of January, 1550, that the case of the 
Duke of Somerset was brought forward, by a bill 
of pains and penalties being read for the first 
time against him in the House of Lords, the alle- 
gations in which, being the same twenty-eight 
articles on which he was consigned to the Tower, 
were supported by a confession, signed with his 
own hand, which he had made on his knees before 
the king and the council on the preceding 13th 
of December. He had submitted to this humi- 
liation, it seems, on an assurance being given to 
him that he should be gently dealt with if he 
would submit himself to the king’s mercy. The 
bill, which inflicted deprivation of all his offices, 
and forfeiture of all his personal property, and of 
£2000 a-year of his revenue from his lands, passed 
both houses without opposition, He remon- 
strated against the heavy amount of the fine; 
but, on receiving a harsh reply from the council, 
he shrunk back immediately to an attitude of the 
humblest submission, and expressed his thankful- 
ness to them and the king that they had been 
content with merely fining him, when they might 
have justly taken his life. On the 6th of Feb- 
ruary he was released from the Tower; and on 
the 16th of the same month he received a par- 
dou. ‘After that,” says Burnet, “he carried 
himself so humbly, that his behaviour, with the 
king’s great kindness to him, did so far prevail, 
that on the 10th of April after he was restored 
into favour, and sworn of the privy council.” 
Immediately after the rising of parliament, the 
appointments of great master of the household 
and lord high-admiral were conferred upon War- 
wick; and the Lords Russell and St. John were 
created Earls of Bedford and Wiltshire, and ad- 
vanced to the offices, the first of lord privy-seal, 
the second of lord-treasurer. In the end of 
March, after some weeks of negotiation, a peace 
was concluded both with France and Scotland; 
the principal condition of which was the surren- 
der to France of Boulogne—that measure which, 
when proposed by the late lord-protector, the 
same members of the council who now assented 
to it had exclaimed against as the consummation 
of national disgrace. All that was demanded in 
return for this concession by England was a 
payment of 200,000 crowns at the time of the 
delivery of the town, und of as much more in five 
months after, under the name of a compensation 
for the cost of keeping up the fortifications while 
it had been in the possession of this country. 
The late French king had, in 1546, agreed to give 
Henry VIII. 2,000,000 crowns for the surren- 
der of Boulogne at the expiration of eight years. 
The pension which Francis had bound himself 
to pay to Henry and his successors, with its ar- 
Tears, was also now given up. In truth, how- 
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ever, the discredit of this treaty, though it was 
concluded by the present, belongs to the former 
government; for peace upon almost any terms 
had been rendered absolutely necessary by the 
losses already incurred, and the exhausted state 
to which the finances of the kingdom were re- 
duced. 

The remainder of this and the early part of 
the following year were prinzipally occupied with 
the affairs of religion and of the church. Although 
no Catholic was burned in this reign, the horrid 
immolation of men and of wo;nen for their opinions 
in religion, was not altogether laid aside. The 
2d of May this year witnessed the execution at 
Smithfield, by the customary mode of death allot- 
ted for heretics, of a female named Joan Bocher,' 
or Joan of Kent. Joan, who appears to have 
been a person of some education, and of a re- 
spectable rank in life, had been apprehended 
more than a year before for holding and dissemi- 
nating certain peculiar notions about the incar- 
nation of Christ, to the effect, as far as the expres- 
sions attributed to her are intelligible, that his 
body was not really, but only apparently of hu- 
man flesh. Being brought before a commission 
appointed to examine and search after all Ana- 
baptists and other heretics and contemners of the 
Common Prayer, of which Cranmer was the 
head, she rejected all their persuasions to recant 
her opinions; and was thereupon condemned as 
un obstinate heretic, and delivered over to the 
secular power. The young king, however, with 
the unperverted feeling natural to his years, 
shrunk from signing the warrant for burning 
her, on which Cranmer was appointed to reason 
him out of his scruples; but all the elaborate 
arguments of the archbishop failed to satisfy him, 
and although he at last consented, with tears in 
his eyes, to set his hand to the paper, he told 
Cranmer that, if the act was wrong, it was he 
(Cranmer) who must answer for it to God, since 
it was done only in submission to his authority. 
It is supposed that, struck with some uncomfort- 
able feelings by this solemn admonition, Cran- 
mer would gladly have escaped from the execu- 
tion of the sentence; and both he and Ridley 
took great pains to prevail upon Joan to save 
her life by abjuration. But the enthusiast, court- 
ing martyrdom, treated all their exhortations 
with contempt; and she was at last consigned to 
the flames. Abouta year after (6th April, 1551), 
another heretic was burned in the same place—a 
Dutchman, named Von Paris, who resided in Lon- 
don in the practice of his profession of a surgeon; 
his cr.me was the denial of the divinity of Christ, 


“He underwent his death with great firmness. _ 


Burnet admits that no part of Cranmer’s life ex- 
posed him to more obloquy than the part he took 
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in these executions: “it was said he had consented 
hoth to Lambert's and Anne Askew’s death in 
the former reign, who both suffered for opinions 
which he himself held now; and he had now pro- 
cured the death of these two persons; and when 
he was brought to suffer himself afterwards, it 
was called a just retaliation on him.” 

In August, 1549, Bonner, Bishop of London, 
was summoned before the council, and after being 
sharply reprimanded for his contumacy, was di- 
rected to preach at Paul’s Cross on the Ist of 
September, that he might give proof of his or- 
thodoxy and submission to the established order 
of thiugs both in church and state. His sermon 
did not give satisfaction: being appointed to ap- 
pear before Cranmer, Ridley, and others, to an- 
awer for what he had said, or had omitted to say, 
he conducted himself with extraordinary bold- 
ness, and, indeed, set his judges at defiance ; and 
the affair ended by sentence of deprivation being 
pronounced upon him, and his being consigned 
to the Marshalsea, where he remained a prisoner 
throughout the remainder of this reign. In 
April, 1550, the vacant see of London was filled 
by the transference of Ridley from Rochester. 
The council next proceeded to deal with the 
cases of three other recusant bishops who lay 


ter, Heath of Worcester, and Day of Chichester, 
all of whom refused to make submission, and 
were eventually deprived, and remanded into 
confinement, as Bonner had been, in the course 
of this and the two following years. In most of 
the re-arrangements that took place in conse- 
quence of these ejections, the opportunity was 
taken of obtaining something more from the 
wealth of the church for the members of the 
government and their friends. Thus, when Rid- 
ley went to London, the lately established 
bishopric of Westminster was suppressed; its re- 
venues, amounting to £526, were made over to 
the see of London, with the exception of rents to 
the amount of £100 reserved by the king; and 
the lands which had hitherto belonged to the 
latter see, yielding a rent of £480, were imme- 
diately granted to certain of the king’s ministers 
aud officers of the household: Lord Wentworth, 
the chamberlain, had £245; Sir Thomas Darcy, 
the vice-chamberlain, £194; and Rich, the chan- 
cellor, £39.! | 

One of the new episcopal appointments occa- 
sioned for some time no little trouble and dispu- 
tation—-that of the celebrated preacher John 
Hooper, afterwards the illustrious martyr, to the 
see of Gloucester, to which he was nominated in 
July, 1550. Hooper, however, who had im- 
bibed from an intercourse with certain Calvinis- 
tie and other foreign divines, a predilection for 

' Strype, Eccles. Adem. ii. 354. 
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those views in religion, afterwards known by thie 
name of Puritanism, at first obstinately refused 
to receive consecration in the canonical habits; 
nor could all the logic and eloquence of Cranmer 
and Ridley, nor even the persuasion of his friends 
Bucer and Peter Martyr, who in great part 
shared his own peculiar opinions, for a long 
time induce him to yield the point. At last, in 
January, 1551, he was, by royal warrant, com- 
mitted for his contumacy to the Fleet; and here 
he lay till he consented to the compromise that 
he should be attired in the prescribed vestments 
at lis ordination, and when he preached before 
the king, or in his cathedral, or in any public 
place, but should be excused from wearing them 
upou other occasions. On these conditions he 
was consecrated bishop. 

Another affair that considerably embarrassed 
the government, was the contumacy of the Lady 
Mary, the king’s eldest sister, and the heiress 
presunptive to the crown. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the present reign this princess had 
written to Somerset, expressing her opinion that 
all further changes in religion, till her brother 
should be of age, were contrary to the respect he 
and his colleagues in the government owed to the 
memory of the late king, and could only have the 
effect of endangering the public peace. In reply, 
the protector addressed a long and earnest ex- 
hortation to her, in which he iiXimated that he 
believed her letter had not proceeded from her- 
self? After the passing of the statute for uni- 
formity of worship, Mary was informed by the 
council (in June, 1549) that her chaplains could 
no longer be suffered to perform mass even in her 
private chapel; but after some controversy, on 
the interposition of her uncle the emperor, whose 
assistance the government was at this time soli- 
citing, it was agreed that the new law should not 
be enforced in her case, at least for the present. 
The agitation of the subject, however, was re- 
newed after the conclusion of the peace with 
France. All the applications of the emperor's 
ambassadors, in favour of his niece, were for 
many months met by the government with a 
peremptory refusal. It was then rumoured that 
she designed to quit the kingdom, on which, in 
August, 1550, a fleet was sent to sea to prevent 
her escape. In December following two of her 
chaplaius were indicted. At last, in March, 1551, 
she appeared personally before the council, when 
her royal brother himself brought all his stores 
of theological learning and powers of reasoning 
to bear upon her obstinacy; but still her resolu- 
tion remained unshaken. The next day (19th 
March) the imperial ambassador delivered a mes- 
sage from his master, that if the requested indul- 
gence should not be granted to the princess, the 
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emperor would immediately declare war. This 
intimation staggered the council, and at the mo- 
ment no answer was returned. But, on the fol- 
lowing day (the 20th), Cranmer, along with Rid- 
ley and Poynet, having come to the king, and, as 
he tells us in his journal, declared it to be their 
opinion that, though to give license to sin was 
sin, yet to suffer and wink at it for a time was 
excusable, Edward was persuaded to give way: 
“yet not so easily,” says Burnet, “but that he 
burst forth in tears, lamenting his sister’s obsti- 
nacy, and that he must suffer her to continue in 
so abominable a way of worship as he esteemed 
the mass.” The attempts to induce the princess 
to conform were soon renewed. In August fol- 
lowing the chief officers of her household were 
commanded to prevent the use of the Romish 
service in her family, and on their refusal to com- 
ply were committed to the Tower. After that 
the lord-chancellor and others of the chief mem- 
bers of the council were sent to hold a conference 
with her on the subject at her residence of Copt- 
hall, in Essex; but she continued, as before, im- 
aioventile: 

Since his liberation in February, 1550, the late 
lord-protector, though stripped of wealth as well 
as of power, had been restored to as much of court 
favour as his nephew could venture to show him 
under the rule of the new dictator. Warwick 
probably calculated that in reducing him to con- 
tempt he had effected his political extinction not 
less completely than if he had taken his life; and 
he appears also to have hoped that, after having 
thus kicked the duke down, he might even be 
able to make out of one so nearly related to the 
crown a useful prop of his owu rising fortunes. 
An apparently complete reconcilement accord- 
ingly took place between the two; and on the 3d 
of June the Lord Lisle, the Earl of Warwick's 
eldest son, was married at Richmond, in the pre- 
sence of the king, to the Lady Ann, one of the 
daughters of the Duke of Somerset.’ It was im- 
possible, however, that the fallen lord-protector 
und the man who had supplanted him could ever 
cease to be rivals and enemies at heart so long as 
either lived. It appears that before the expira- 
tion of this same year Somerset had begun to 
take secret measures for recovering his former 
office. Under the date of the 16th of February, 
1551, the king’s journal states that a person 
named Whaley “was examined for persuading 
divers nobles of the realm to make the Duke of 





lowed by dancing, and that by foot-races between various noble- 
men and gentlemen. On the next day, the 4th, Warwick’s third 
son, Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards the famous Earl of Leicester, 
was married to the daughter of Sir John Robsart; ‘after which 
marriage,” says the entry in the king’s journal, ‘‘there were 
certain gentlemen that did strive who should first take away a 
goose's head which was hanged alive on two cross-poste.” 
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Somerset protector at the next parliament, and 
stood to the denial, the Earl of Rutland affirming 
it manifestly.” On this investigation being in- 
stituted, Somerset’s friend, Lord Gray, hastily 
took his departure for the north, probably with 
the design of making a stand there; and the 
duke himself was making ready to follow him, 

when he was stopped by being assured that no 
injury was intended to him, and the matter was 
allowed to drop. In a month or two after, how- 
ever, Warwick was made uneasy by the report 
of the duke being engaged in new intrigues. 

Burnet admits that Somerset “seemed to have 
designed, in April this year, to have got the king 
again in his power, and dealt with the Lord 
Strange, that was much in his (the king’s) favour, 
to persuade him to marry his daughter Jane.” 
But the gathering storm was again dispersed for 
the present by the formality of a fresh reconcile- 
ment between the two parties. In May following 
the Marquis of Northampton was sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris to demand for Edward the hand 
of Henry’s daughter Elizabeth; this proposal was 
immediately assented to by the French king: 
after some negotiation it was settled that the por- 
tion of the princess should be 200,000 crowns 
(which was only about a tenth part of what the 
English commissioners had asked in the first 
instance), and that she should be sent over, “at 
her father’s charge, three months before she was 
twelve, sufficiently jewelled and stuffed.”? 

In the following September Warwick procured 
for himself the important post of warden of the 
Scottish marches, which enabled him to take 
effective measures for cutting off Somerset's retreat 
to the north, in case matters should again come to 
such a pass between them as to drive his adver- 
sary into open revolt; and in the beginning of 
October he got himself created Duke of Northum- 
berland, his friends and dependants, the Marquis 
of Dorset, the Ear] of Wiltshire, and Sir William 
Herbert, being at the same time made respec- 
tively Duke of Suffolk, Marquis of Winchester, 
and Earl of Pembroke. Five days after the an- 
nouncement of these new honours, namely, on 
Friday the 16th of October, the capital was startled 
with the sudden intelligence of the arrest of the 
Duke of Somerset, on a charge of conspiracy and 
high treason, and his committal to the Tower. 
He was seized in the afternoon while on his way 
to the court at Westminster; Lord Gray and 
others of his friends were apprehended the same 
day; and the day after, the duchess, some of her 
female attendants, and a number of other per- 
sons, were all made prisoners. 

Such of the persons apprehended as were will- 
ing to give evidence were now called before the 
council and examined. Among these, acc ‘according 
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to the king’s journal, Palmer repeated at least so | Northampton, Pembroke, and the other leading 
wuch of the story of the duke’s accusers as related | members of the government; and the witnesses 
to a plot for a revolt in London. If the attempt | against him were not produced, but only their 
upon the gendarmerie, who were to be fallen | written depositions read. Somerset denied all 
upon and killed at the first rising of the insur- | the material facts with which he was charged. 
rection, had failed, the duke, according to the | As for killing the Duke of Northumberland and 
witness, was to “run through London and cry | the others, however, he admitted that he had 
‘Liberty ! liberty!’ to raise the apprentices and | thought of such a project and talked of it, but 
rabble; if he could he would go to the Isle of ; on consideration he had determined to abandon 
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Wight, or to Poole.” On the 26th, “Crane,” says | it: “yet,” adds the notice in the king’s journal, 


the king, “confessed the most part, even as 
Palmer did before, and more also, how that the 
place where the nobles should have been ban- 
queted, and their heads stricken off, was the 
Lord Paget's house. . . . Hammond also con- 
fessed the watch he (the duke) kept in his cham- 
ber at night. Bren also confessed much of this 
matter. The Lord Strange confessed how the 
duke willed him to stir me to marry his third 
daughter, the Lady Jane, and willed him to be his 
spy in all matters of my doings and sayings, and 
to know when some of my council spoke secretly 
with me: this he confessed of himself.” How 
these depositions were procured we have no ac- 
count; the king does not appear to speak of them 
as being taken in his presence, but rather as 
merely reported to him by the council. Mean- 
while everything possible was done by the go- 
vernment to excite a strong feeling of public 
alarm. On the 17th “there were letters sent to 
null emperors, kings, ambassadors, noblemen, nen, 
and chief men, into countries of the late conspi- 
racy :”' and on the 22d, all the crafts and cor- 
porations of the city were informed by a message 
from the king that the Duke of Somerset would 


have taken the Tower, seized on the broad seal, | 


and destroyed the city, and were charged care- 
fully to ward the several gates, and to appoint 
watches to patrol all the streets. 

The indictment charging Somerset with hav- 
ing traitorously designed to seize on the king’s 
person, and assume the entire government of 
the realm—with having, along with a hundred 


“he seemed to confess he went about their death.” 
In truth, this black charge, which would now 
excite so much horror, inasmuch as it did not 
amount to treason, was probably regarded both 
by the prisoner and his judges as the lightest in 
the indictment. It was upon this, however, that 
he was condemned, The subservient court, in- 
deed, would have voted the conspiracy to imprison 
or take away the life of their master Northum- 
berland to be treason; but that nobleman himself 
had the grace to decline this compliment, and so 
Somerset was only found guilty of felony. On 
this verdict being pronounced he thanked the 
lords for the open trial that had been allowed 
him, ‘‘and cried mercy of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, the Marquis of Northampton, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, for his ill-meaning against 
them, and made suit for his life, wife, children, 
servants, and debts.”? As soon as he was pro- 
nounced guiltless of treason the axe was witbe 
drawn, and he was carried back to the Tower 
unaccompanied by that ghastly emblem. His 
royal nephew appears to have been perfectly con- 
vinced of his guilt, and in that feeling to have 
dutifully given himself no further concern about 
him. Grafton, indeed, says that “lie seemed to 
tuke the trouble of his uncle somewhat heavily ;” 
but his public demeanour, at least, gave no signs 
of anything of the kind. While his uncle lay con- 
demned to death he was enjoying the merry festivi- 
ties and pastimes of Christmas with, to all appear- 
ance, not less relish than usual. The court having 
repaired to Greenwich, where open house was 


- others, intended to have imprisoned the Earl] of | kept, there was, by order of the council, “a wise 


Warwick—and with having conspired to raise 
an insurrection in the city of London, was found 
by the grand jury at Guildhall ; on which twenty- 
seven peers were summoned to sit as a court for 
his trial in Westminster Hall—the Marquis of 
Winchester, the lord-treasurer, being appointed 
lord high-steward. The trial took place on the 
lst of December. Except only that an oppor- 
tunity was given to the prisoner of making a 
public defence, it was scarcely characterized by 
any greater justice or fairness than had been 
meted out by the duke to his own brother. His 
judges were the very parties against whom he 


gentleman and learned,” named George Ferrers, 
appointed for this year to be Lord of Misrule, 
““whose office,” says the chronicler, “is not un- 
known to such as have been brought up in noble- 
men’s houses and among great housekeepers, 
which use liberal feasting in that season.” They 
did not even keep the sound of their revelry out 
of the hearing of Somerset in his dungeon, for 
part of their mummery in the shape of a land 
and water procession was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower. 

Other shows and sports of the season are 
recorded with great unction by the king himself 


was said to have conspired—Northumberland, | in his journal. Thus, on the 6th of January, 
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after a tourney in the morning, we have, at night, | accomplices of the duke, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir 
first a play, in which, “after a talk between one | Ralph Vane, Sir Michael Stanhope, and Sir Tho- 
that was called Riches, and the other Youth, | mas Arundel, were also tried, convicted, and exe- 
whether of them was better,” and “ some pretty | cuted together on the 26th of February. They 
reasoning,” six champions on each side “fought | all with their last breath protested their innocence 
two to two at barriers in the hall;” and “then | of any design either against the king, or against 
came in two apparelled like Almains, the Earl of | the lives of any of the council. Vane said, that 
Ormond and Jacques Granado, and two came in | as often as Northumberland laid his head on his 
like friars, but the Almains would not suffer them | pillow he would find it wet with their blood. 
to pass till they had fought: the friars were| Parliament re-assembled on the 23d of Jauu- 
Mr. Drury and ThomasCobham. After this fol- | ary, 1552, the day after the execution of Somerset. 
lowed two masks—one of men, another of women. | Acts were passed for enforcing throughout the 
realm the use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, as amended the preced- 
ing year by acommittee of bishops 
_ and divines,and already sanctioned 
by the convocation; for amending 
the law of treason, in which the im- 
portant principle was introduced, 
| ai EEE]aS— that 10 person should be attainted 
as under the act unless upon the evi- 
dence of two witnesses given in the 
presence of the accused; for main- 
taining the observance of the fast- 
days and holidays marked in the 
calendar; for the relief of the poor, 
in which the churchwardens were 
empowered to collect contributions 
for that purpose, and the bishop was 
, : directed to proceed against such 
Court Mask oF THE TimE.—Strutt’s Regal Antiquities parishioners as refused to contri- 
bute; for legalizing the marriages 
Then a banquet of 120 dishes.” In the hurry of | of priests and legitimizing their children; besides 
all this masking and feasting Edward had neither | a few others relating chiefly to subjects of trade 
time nor inclination to think of his uncle, or to | and manufactures, Some ofthe questions that 
heed his endeavours to move him to mercy. So, | arose occasioned a good deal of debate, and the 
as the chronicler puts it, “this Christmas being divisions that took place in the commons showed 
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thus passed and spent with much mirth and pas- | that the existing government could scarcely count 
time, it was thought now good to proceed to the | upon the attachment or support of a majority of 
execution of the judgment given against the Duke | the members in that house. Finding them thus 
of Somerset.” The execution took place on Fri- | impracticable, Northumberland, before they had 
day, the 22d, under which date his nephew has | yet sat for three months, or even granted the 
coolly noted that “the Duke of Somerset had his | usual supplies, not only terminated the session, 
head cut off upon Tower-hill, between eight and | but dissolved the parliament, which had now been 
nine o’clock in the morning.” The duke met his | in existence for nearly five years. This done, “it 
death with great composure. As he was repeating | was resolved,” says Burnet, ‘to spend the summer 
the name of Jesus for the third time, the axe fell, | in making friends all over England, and to have 
and instantly deprived him of life.’ Many per- | a new parliament in the opening of next year.” 
Sons, to preserve a memorial of him, dipped their | On the 18th of January, 1553, accordingly, the 
handkerchiefs in his blood. usual warrant was sent to the lord-chancellor, 
Whatever may be thought of many of Somer- | directing him to summon a parliament for the 
set's actions, and of his general character, his | 1st of March following; and then the most direct 
guilt in respect of the charges for which he suf- | means were taken to procure a House of Con- 
fered death must be held to be extremely doubt- | mons composed, to as great an extent as possible, 
ful; and it is not doubtful at all that he was | of the friends of the government, In several cases 
condemned without a fair trial, and that he was | particular persons holding offices at the court or 
really sacrificed to the ambition of a worse man | in the government were expressly recommended 
than himself. Of the persons apprehended as the | to the sheriffs in letters from the king.” When 
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the parliament met, the first bill that was brought 
forward was one for yranting supplies. Notwith- 
standing the preponderance of the government 
party in the house, it was not passed in the com- 
inons without long and eager debate, principally 
occasioned, it. is supposed, by the preamble, which 
attributed all tlre king’s financial difficulties to 
the administration of the Duke of Somerset. The 
only other act of the session requiring to be here 
noticed was one suppressing the bishopric of 
Durham, and creating in its stead two new dio- 
ceses, one comprehending the county of Durham, 
the other that of Northumberland. Since the 
failure of his attempt in the last session of par- 
liament to effect the deprivation of Bishop Ton- 
stal by a bill of pains and penalties, Northum- 
berlaud had accomplished that object by bringing 
the bishop before a new court erected for the 
special purpose—as open and daring an act of 
urbitrary power as if he had deprived him with- 
out any trial af all. The object of the depriva- 
tion of the bishop and the suppression of the see 
was soon made manifest. Parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 31st of March, and in the course 
of the following mouth the suppressed bishopric 
was erected into a county-palatine, which was 
united to the crown for the present, but was in- 
tended to be ultimately devolved, withall its regal 
privileges, on the Duke of Northumberland. 
Meanwhile, however, 2 new prospect opened 
upon the duke’s ambition. For some time past 
the health of the young king had been in a very 
infirm state, and of late it had been visibly and 
rapidly declining. In the spring of the last year 
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he had been attacked first by the measles and sa hate ; 
and it is probable that, | been recognized as having any claim in the will of 


then by the small-pox, 
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tracted illness. In the beginning of the present 
year he was seized with a violent cough, which 
no medicines would relieve; it was no doubt the 
consequence of disease formed in the lungs, but 
the suspicious credulity of the times attributed 
it to some slow poison that had been given to 
him. He was so ill when the parliament met in 
the beginning of March, that he could not go 
down to Westminster, and the two houses were 
assembled the first day at Whitehall. In the 
beginning of May he seemed rather better; but 
this show of amendment soon disappeared—and 
by the following month it became evident that he 
could not livemany weeks. Throughout his ill- 
ness, Northumberland had sedulously laboured 
to win his affection and confidence by a constant 
attendance and every manifestation of solicitude: 
—he had at the same time not neglected some 
other necessary preparations for the project he 
had in hand. In the beginning of May were 
celebrated with great magnificence, at the duke’s 
new residence of Durham House in the Strand, 
the marriages of his fourth son, the Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, to the Lady Jane Grey, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Suffolk—of his daughter 
the Lady Catherine Dudley, to the Lord Hast- 
ings, eldest. son of the Earl of Huntingdon—and 
of the Lady Catherine Grey, the Duke of Suf- 
folk’s second daughter, to the Lord Herbert, 
the son of the Earl of Pembroke. Two of those 
alliances might seem to be intended merely to 
aid generally in extending or strengthening his 
family connections and binding together the fabric 
of his power; but the third had a higher aim. 
Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, the 
mother of the Lady Jane Grey, 
whose hand was received by his 
son, was the eldest of the two 
daughters and only surviving chil- 
dren of the Princess Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry VII, who had first 
bene married to Louis XIT. of 
: France, and then to Charles Bran- 
fF don, Duke of Suffolk, by whom 
she had her two daughters. After 
Edward, in the succession to the 
throne, there stood between Lady 
Jane, or her mother, by this de- 
scent, only the two princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth, both of whom, by 
their father’s command, had been 
bastardized by acts of parliaments; 
and the descendants of Mary Tu- 
dor’s eldest sister Margaret, who 
married James IV. of Scotland, but who had not 


with a constitution naturally delicate, which he | her brother Henry VIIL., and whcee representa- 
is supposed to have derived from his mother, he | tive, the present infant Queen of Scots, certainly 
never altogether shook off the effects of that pro- | would have little chance of successfully asserting 
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any rights she might be supposed to have to the 
English throne. Northumberland therefore pro- 
posed to bring the crown into his own family by 
securing it for the head of his new daughter-in- 
law the Lady Jane. 

Having without difficulty induced the Duchess 
of Suffolk to transfer her right to her eldest 
daughter, he proceeded to unfold his plan to the 
king. Before the anxious miud of the dying boy, 
over whom he had acquired an extraordinary in- 
fluence, he placed an alarming representation of 
the dangers and calamities that were likely to 
arise from the succession of either of his sisters. 
Mary, the elder, was a bigoted Papist, and would 
certainly, the moment that she ascended the 
throne, proceed to undo all that had been done 
during her brother’s reign, in the settlement of 
the true religion; yet she could not be set aside 
without urging a plea—that of her illegitimacy 
—which would at the same time equally exclude 
Elizabeth. The only safe course, therefore, was 
to pass by both; and in that case Edward’s cousin, 
the amiable, accomplished, and thoroughly Pro- 
testant Lady Jane Grey, was obviously the per- 
son fittest to be named as his successor. Edward 
acquiesced in the force of these arguments; and 
assuining himself to be entitled to exercise the 
same powers which had been used by his fa- 
ther Henry, he determined upon having a new 
entail of the crown executed to the effect the 
duke had proposed. Having sketched with his 
own pen a draft of the instrument, and signed a 
fair copy of it with his name above and below and 
on each margin, he sent, on the 11th of June, for 
Sir Edward Montague, chief-justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Sir Thomas Bromley, one of the puisne 
Justices of the same court, Sir Richard Baker, 
chancellor of the augmentations, and Gosnold 
and Gryffyn, the attorney and solicitor general, 
to attend the council at Greenwich. When they 
came to him the next day, be received them in 
the presence of several of the counsellors, shortly 
stated to them what he had made up his mind 
upon doing, and the reasons that had weighed 
with him, and desired them to draw up the in- 
strument in the proper legal form. They objected 
that the act of parliament which settled the suc- 
cession could not be taken away in the manner 
proposed; but the king persisted in the command 
he had given. On the 14th they returned and 
intimated that, upon looking into the statutes, 
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they had found that to draw such an instrument 
as was proposed, would subject them to the pains 
of treason. Upon this, Northumberland came 
rushing into the room iff the greatest fury, called 
Montague a traitor, and threatened him and the 
rest, “so that they thought he would have beaten 
them.”' He said he was ready to fight any man 
in his shirt, in so just aquarrel. In the end they 
were commanded to retire for the present; but 
the next day they were again sent for—and first 
Montague and then the others suffered themselves 
to be partly persuaded, partly brow-beaten, into 
consenting to draw the will, the king declaring 
that it was his intention to have it ratified in the 
parliament which was summoned to meet in Sep- 
tember, and agreeing to give them under the 
great seal both a commission to perform the act, 
and a pardon for having performed it. The in- 
strument accordingly was duly prepared, and, 
having been engrossed on parchment and carried 
to the Chancery, had the great seal affixed to it. 
After this, on the 21st, it received the signatures 
of all the lords of the council, of most of the 
judges, and of the attorney and solicitor general. 
Twenty-four members of the council, with Arch- 
bishop Cranmer at their head, had also before 
this, on the command of Northumberland, signed 
another paper, pledging their oaths and honour 
to “observe every article coutained in his ma- 
jesty’s own device respecting the succession, sub- 
scribed with his majesty’s hand in six several 
places, and delivered to certain judges and other 
learned men, that it might be written in full or- 
der;” to defend it to the uttermost; and if any 
man should ever attempt to alter it, to repute 
him an enemy to the kingdom, and to punish 
him as he deserved. 

Edward survived the completion of this trans- 
action only a few days. It is said that when his 
physicians declared they had no hope of his re- 
covery, he was intrusted to the care of a woman 
who offered to undertake his cure. Under the 
woman’s treatment he grew worse every day, and 
the physicians were soon recalled; but he still 
continued to sink; and on the evening of the 6th 
of July, while engaged in prayer, he breathed 
his last, having lived fifteen years, eight months, 
and twenty-two days, and entered upon the sixth 
month of the seventh year of his reign. 
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Blunders of the Duke of Northumberland on the death of Edward VI.—Lady Jane Grey proclaimed queen— 
Counter-proclamation of Mary—Duke of Northumberland takes command of the army against Mary—Her 
cause adopted by the people—Northumberland joins in proclaiming her—He is arrested and imprisoned — 
Politic conduct of the Princess Elizabeth—The Popish bishops released from confinement—The Duke of 
Northumberland and his chief adherents tried and executed —- Popery restored — Persecuting symptoms 
shown by Mary—Cranmer imprisoned—Mary’s coronation—Worship paid to her by the Popish party—Pro- 
testantiam condemned and Protestants persecuted—Protestant bishops imprisoned—The Protestant pulpits 
nilenced—Mary’s partiality for the Karl of Levon—Proposals for her marriage to Philip of Spain—The terms 
of the marriage treaty—It occasions Wyatt’s rebellion—First successes of the rebellion—The rebels attempt 
to gain possession of London—They are defeated—Execution of Wyatt and his accomplices—Elizabeth 
arrested and examined as privy to the rebellion—Her letter to her sister Mary—Elizabeth cominitted to the 
Tower-—-Execution of Lady Jane Grey —Execution of the Duke of Suffulk, her father-—Elizabeth released from 
the Tower-—Arrival of Philip in England—His marriage with the queen-—His attempts to win popularity in 
England—The fears of the holders of church lands quieted—Cardinal Pole recalled to England—Jealousy of 
the English at Philip’s proceedings—Mary’s hopes of producing an heir to the throne—Joy of the Papists on 
the occasion—Their disappointment. 
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a HE talent and decision of the Earl seated near the sea, whence, if fortune frowned, 
ADNSS,| of Northumberland were far from | she might easily embark and flee to the Flemish 
y AMSS! being equal to his ambition. Al-. dominions of her relative the Emperor Charles. 
Naan | though the death of Edward must “The Lady Elizabeth was in Hertfordshire: she 
Me? >| huve been expected for months, | had been summoned to court in the like manner 
c\s PN | that event seems to have taken | as her half-sister Mary, nnd was also warned of 
lim by surprise, or at least in a very unprepared | the real state of affairs by some personal friend,. 
state. In order to gain a little time, he deter- ; who is generally supposed to have been Sir Wil- 
mined to conceal the king’s death—a, common | liam Cecil. She therefore remained where she 
enough practice in despotic governments, and one | was.? 
which, as we have seen, had also been adopted | Northumberland, having two days together 
on the demise of ITenry VIII. He had even ne- ; consulted with his friends and dependants as to 
glected the important measure of getting posses- | the best way of managing this great affair—the 
sion of the persons ef the two princesses. The | king’s death being still kept secret-——commanded 
Lady Mary, it appears, had been summoned to | the attendance, at Greenwich (where the dead 
attend her half-brother Edward on his de: th-bed; ; body was lying), of the lord-mayor of London, 
but having lony been acquainted with Northum- ' six aldermen, and twelve other citizeus “of chief- 
berland’s secret practices, she showed no anxiety | est account.” On the 8th of July the mayor, the 
for this journey to London, where her enemies | aldermen, and the citizens, went down to Green- 
were in their full strength. The summons was | wich, where Northumberland and some of the 
now repeated, as if Edward, though in extremity, | council secretly declared to them the death of 
were still alive; and Mary at last moved reluc- | the king, as also how, by his last will, and by his 
tantly from Hunsdon in Hertfordshire. But the | letters-patent, he had appointed and ordained 
Earl of Arundel' despatched messengers to in- | that the Lady Jane should be his successor in 
form her that her brother was dead, and that; the throne and sovereignty. The deputation, 
Northumberland, who was plotting to place the | being shown the royal will, swore allegiance to 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne, only wanted to , Lady Jane, and were bound under a great penalty 
make her a prisoner. On receiving this intelli- | not to divulge these “secret passages” until they 
gence, Mary, who had advanced within a half a | should receive orders from the council. The long 
day's journey of the capital, changed her route, | conference being thus satisfactorily ended, the 
and went to Framlingham Castle in Suffolk, | duke and three other lords repaired to Sion 
eae ~~~ _| House, announced to Jane her elevation, and 

According to another account, the timely warning was first | tondered their homage upon their knees; but her 


given by Mary’s goldsmith, despatched from London by Nicholas . : 
Throukmorton, who, though a Protestant, had a great veneration answer to their congratulations was a flood of 














for legitimacy. In many breasts the latter feeling was strong 
enough to overcome the religious objection. A little later Throck- 
morton had a narrow escape from the block. 





2 Stow: Holinshed; Godwin. Strype; Aikin, Memoirs of the 
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bitter tears. Grievous indeed to her was the | ment and of elegant literature, and so accom- 
change which transferred her from that silent | plished that she read Plato in the original Greek.’ 


mansion and her congenial studies, to the din of 





Ston Hovuse.!—From Beauties of England and Wales. 


a metropolis and the troubles of an uncertain 
throne. On the 10th of July, about three o’clock | 
in the afternoon, Lady Jane Grey was conveyed 
by water to the Tower of London, and there pub- 
licly received as queen; for Northumberland was 
by this time informed not only of the flight of 
Mary, but of her being so well aware of all that 
was passing that she was summoning the nobility 
to her standard. In the course of the evening 
after Lady Jane’s safe arrival at the Tower, the | 
death of King Edward was publicly divulged for 
the first time, and Jane was proclaimed queen in 
the city, with somewhat less than the usual for- 
mality. The people of London were cold and | 
silent, many of them whispering the name of 
Queen Mary, and very few of them entering into 
the spirit of this revolution in the order of suc- 
cession. The amiable victim of the ambition of 
others had never entertained any sanguine hopes, 
and had resisted the project to the utmost. “So | 
far was she from any desire of this advancement, | 
she began to act her part of royalty with many | 
tears, thus plainly showing to those who bad ac- 
cess to her that she was forced by her relations | 
and friends to this high but dangerous post.”? 
She was in the bloom of her youth, graceful and 
pretty if not beautiful—most amiable and unaf- 
fected — quiet, modest, attached to her young 
husband and her domestic duty—fond of retire- 
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| 
! This mansion, situated on the Thames about two miles above 
Chiswick, is named from a convent of Bridgeteries, founded in 
1414 by Henry V. After the suppression of the monasteries, the 
buildings were retained by the crown during the reign of Henry 
VIII, and were granted by Edward VI. to Protector Somerset, 
who founded on the site of the monastio building the noble resi- 
dence, which has long been a seat of the Northumberland family. 
On the attainder of Somerset, the mansian reverted to the crown, 
but was shortly after granted tu John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, and it became the residence of Lord Guildford Dudley, 
his son, husband of Lady Jane Grey. The estate was again fur- 


In the meanwhile Mary’s friends had exerted 
themselves, in Suffolk, in Norfolk, 
and in Cambridgeshire, where the 
people detested Northumberland 
on account of his severity in sup- 
pressing the recent rebellion in 
those parts. There was indeed a 
verv strong party among them that 
inclined to the Reformation; but 
when Mary solemnly pledged her- 
self to make no change in the reli- 
gion or laws of Edward, even these 
men embraced her cause—the cause 
of legitinacy—with zeal and affec- 
tion. It wasa struggle between the 
love of hereditary right and the at- 
tachment to the new order of things 
in the church, and the former feel- - 
ing prevailed. The council and a 
great number of the nobility had gone to the 
Tower with Lady Jane, where Northumberland, 
in a manner, kept them prisoners; but other men 
of high rank who were in the provinces had 
hastened to join Mary as soon as they learned 
where she was. Forces, raised to yerve the Lady 





Lapy JANE Grey.—<aAfter Holbein. 


Jane or Northumberland, went over in a mass; 





feited to the crown by the attainder of the Duke of Northumber- 
land; and in 1557, Queen Mary re-established the monastery. On 
the accession of Elizabeth, the monastery was again dissolved; 
and in 1604, the house was granted to Henry Percy, ninth Ear] of 
Northumberland. Algernon Percy, son of the above nobleman, 
and tenth Earl of Northumberland, had the buildings at Sion 
thoroughly repaired under the direction of Inigo Jones. Al. 
though a structure of magnificent dimensions, the exterior uf 
Sion House is without ornament. Some remains of the monastic 
buildings are still preserved. 
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and even a small fleet which was sent down the 
coast to intercept her in case she should attempt 
to quit England, declared against the usurpation, 
and hoisted her flag. On the 12th of July, Mary 
sent an order to Norwich fer her proclamation iu 
that important city. The municipal authorities 
hesitated, being not yet certain of the king’s death; 
but the next day they not only proclaimed her, 
but also sent her nen and ammunition. She had 
already written to the members of the council to 
claim the throne, which she said belonged to her 
by right of birth, by the decision of parliament, 
and by the will of her father. The council, who 
were ut the mercy of Northumberland, replied 
that her claims were opposed by the invalidity of 
her mother’s marriage, by custom, by the last 
will of King Edward, and by the general voice 
of the people! They had scarcely despatched 
this answer from the Tower, when they learned 
that Mary had moved to Kenninghall in Norfolk, 
and had been there joined by the Earls of Bath 
and Sussex, Sir Thomas Wharton, son to the Lord 
Wharton, Sir John Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, 
Sir John Shelton, Sir Henry Bedingfield, and 
many other gentlemen of rank and influence, 
Northumberland now found himself in a dilem- 
ma: he dreaded the cabals of the counsellors and 
courtiers if he left them behind, and he knew 
not whom to trust with the command of the army 
if he did not go himself with it. At last he 
thought of placing the Duke of Suffolk, Lady 
June’s father, at the head of the forces, which 
were to fall upon Mary before she should gain 
more strength, and, if possible, get possession of 
her person and bring her to the Tower. But 
Suffolk had no great military reputation, and 
Northumberland was more than half afraid of 
trustipg him alone, while the council, for their 
own sufety, were bent upon making the chief 
plotter go himself. Their manoeuvre was facili- 
tated by the filial tenderness of Lady Jane, who, 
“taking the matter heavily,” with sighs and 
tears requested that her dear father might tarry 
at home in her company. ‘ Whereupon the 
council persuaded with the Duke of Northum- 
berland to take that voyuge upon himself, say- 
ing, that uo man was so fit therefor, because 
that he had achieved the victory in Norfolk once 
already, and was so feared there that none durst 
lift up their weapons against him; besides that 
he was the best man of war in the realm, as well 
for the ordering of his camps and soldiers, both 
in battle and in their tents, as also by experience, 
knowledge, and wisdom, he could animate his 
ariny With witty persuasions, and also pacify and 
allay his enemies’ pride with his stout courage, or 
else dissuade them, if need were, from their en- 
terprise. Finally, said they, this is the short and 
long, the queen will in nowise grant that her 
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father shall take it upon him.” “ Well,” quoth 
the duke,“ since ye think it good, I and mine 
will go, not doubting of your fidelity to the 
queen’s inajesty, which I leave in your custody.”' 
On the morrow, early in the morning, the duke 
called for his own harness, and saw it made ready 
at Durham Place, where he appointed all his 
retinue to meet. In the course of the day carts 
were laden with ammunition, and artillery and 
field-pieces were sent forward. When all was 
ready, Northumberland made a tender appeal to 
the feelings of the council who were to be left 
behind, telling them that he and the noble per- 
sonages about to march with him would freely 
adventure their bodies and lives in the good 
cause, aud reminding them that they left their 
children and families at home committed to their 
truth and fidelity. He also reminded them of 
their recent oaths of allegiance to the queeu’s 
highness, the virtuous Lady Jane, “ who,” said 
he, “by your and our enticement, is rather of 
force placed on the throne than by her own seek- 
ing and request;” and in the end he bade them 
consider that the cause of God, the promotion of 
the gospel, and the fear of the Papists, the origi- 
nal grounds upon which they had given their 
good-will and consent to the proclaiming of 
Queen Jane, bound them to the cause for which 
he was preparing tofight.? Though nearly every 
man present had made up his mind to declare fur 
Queen Mary as soon as his back should be turned, 
they all promised and vowed to support the good 
cause, and Northumberland departed. But as 
he marched with his small army of 6000 men 
through the city, his spirits were damped by 
the manner and countenance of the people, who 
ran to gaze at his passage, and he could not help 
bidding his officers observe that of that great 
multitude not so much as one man had wished 
them success, or bade them “God speed.” On 
the Sunday after his departure, Ridley, Bishop of 
London, whose whole soul was in the revolution 
as the only likely means to prevent the return of 
Papistry, preached at Paul’s Cross, most elo- 
quently showing the people the right and title of 
the Lady Jane, and inveighing earnestly not only 
against the Lady Mary but also against the Lady 
Elizabeth, of whose religion, it is evident, that 
doubts were entertained. The Londoners listened 
in silence. On that same Sunday, the 16th of 
July, the lord-treasurer stole out of the Tower 
to his house in the city, evidently to make ar- 
rangements for the council going over in a body 
to Mary. He returned in the night, and two 
days after, Cecil, Cranmer, and the rest of the 
counsellors, persuaded the imbecile Duke of 
Suffolk that it was very necessary to levy fresh 


forces and to place them in better hands—that 
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is, in their own; and that, to be of full use in 
support of his daughter Queen Jane, they, her 
trusty and loyal council, must be permitted to 
leave the Tower, and hold their sittings at Bay- 
nard’s Caatle, then the residence of the Earl of 
Pembroke. The council were no sooner arrived 
at that house than they declared, with one voice, 
for Queen Mary, and instantly despatched the 
Earl of Arundel, Sir William Paget, and Sir 

William Cecil, to notify their submission and 
exceeding great loyalty. In the course of the 
same day the council summoned the lord-mayor 





Baynarp's Castie.!—From a print by Hollar. 


and the aldermen to Baynard’s Castle, and told 
them that they must ride with them “into Cheap” 
to proclaim a new queen; and forthwith they all 
rode together to that street, where Master Gar- 
ter, king-at-arms, in his rich coat, stood with a 
trumpet, and the trumpet being sounded, they 
proclaimed the Lady Mary, daughter to King 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine, to be Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, and Supreme Head of the Church! ‘And 
to add more majesty to their act by some de- 
vout solemnity, they went in procession to Paul's, 
singing that admirable hymn of those holy fa- 
thers St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, commonly 
known by its first words Te Deum.” The people 
seemed to triumph greatly in this triumph of 
hereditary right; and all were joyful except a 
few who were zealously attached to the new re- 
ligion, and well acquainted with the fierce intol- 
erance of Mary. The council then detached some 
companies to besiege the Tower; but the timid 
Duke of Suffolk opened the gates to them as soon 











' This castle, situated on the banks of the Thames, was founded 


by Baynard, follower of William the Conqueror. It was-for- 
feited to the crown in 1111, by one of his descendants... Henry 
I. bestowed it on Robert Fitz-Richard, a grandgon of Gillert 
Earl Clare. To this family, in right of the castle, appertained 
the office of castellan and banner-bearer of the city of London. 
The castle was burned in 1428, and was rebuilt by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester. On his death it was granted by Henry VI. 
to Richard, Duke of York. The castle was repaired or rebuilt 
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as they appeared, and entering his daughter's 
chamber, told her that she must be content to be 
unqueened and return to a private station. It is 
said that the Lady Jape expressed joy rather 
than sorrow, and hoped that her willing relin- 
quishment of the honours that had been forced 
upon her, and her ingenuous conduct, would pal- 
liate the error she had committed, While she 
returned to prayer in an inner room, her father 
posted off to Baynard’s Castle, where he joined 
the rest of the council, and subscribed the decrees 
they were issuing in the name of Queen Mary ! 
In the meantime the Duke of Northumn- 
berland, who had marched as far as Bury, 
perceiving that the succours promised 
him did not come to hand, and receiving 
letters of discomfort from some of the 
council, had fallen back upon Cambridge, 
where, it should seem, he learned the de- 
fection of the fleet, and of the land troops 
that had been raised in the counties. He 
reached Cambridge on the 18th of July, 
the day before the proclamation of Marv, 
in London; and on the 20th of July, the 
day after that event, of which it appears 
he was well informed, he, with such of 
the nobility as were in his company, went 
to the market-cross of the town of Cam- 
bridge, and calling for a herald, pro- 
claimed Queen Mary, and was himeelf 
the first man there to throw up his cap and cry, 
“God save her!” He had scarcely played this 
part, in the hope of saving his neck, when he 
received a sharp letter from the council in Lon- 
don, commanding him to disband his army and 
return to his allegiance to the blessed Queen 
Mary, under penalty of being treated asa traitor. 
This letter was signed, among others, by Lady 
Jane’s father, the Duke of Suffolk, by Cranmer, and 
by Cecil. The order, as to the army, was scarcely 
needed, for most of the men had disbanded of their 
own accord, and almost all the lords and officers 
who had hitherto followed him, had passed over 
to Mary, and made their peace by accusing Nor- 
thumberland as the sole author and cause of their 
taking up arms against their lawful queen. On 
the following day, while the duke was still loiter- 
ing at Cambridge, not knowing whether to flee 
for his life or to trust to Mary’s mercy, and the 
encouraging circumstance that some of the coun- 
cil, in reality, and all, in appearance, had shared ' 
in his treason, he was arrested by the Earl of 
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court with an octagonal tower in the centre, and two in the front, 
between which were square buttresses rising the whole height 
of the building, with the windows in pairs one above the other. 
It had access to the river by a bridge and stairs. The castle was 
possessed by the Earl of Shrewsbury, when it was destroyed in 
the great fire of 1666. A vestige of one of the octagonal towers 
may still be seen in the river wall of a wharf which now occi- 
pies ite alte, near the western extremity of Thames Street. 
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Arundel, who hated him to death, though a little 
before he had professed a wish to spend his heart's 
blood in his service. The duke, who was utterly 
devoid of greatness of mind, fell on hia knees 
before the earl, and abjectly begged for life; but 
Arundel, who rejoiced in his ruin and abasement, 
carried him off to London and lodged him in the 
Tower, even as Queen Mary had commanded. 
The Lady Jane, having, “as on a stage, for ten 
days only personated a queen,” was already in 
safe custody within those dismal walls; and the 
Earl of Warwick, Lord Ambrose, and Lord Henry 
Dudley, the three sons of the Duke of Northum- 
berland; Sir A. Dudley, the duke’s brother, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Hunting- 
don, Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Jolin Gates, his 
brother Sir Henry Gates, and Dr. Edwin Sandys, 
vice-chancellor of the university of Cambridge, 
who had impugned Queen Mary’s rights from 
the pulpit, were very soon lodged in the same 
fortress; and two days after these committals 
Sir Roger Cholmley, lord chief-justice of the 
King's Bench, Sir Edmund Montague, chief-jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, the Duke of Suffolk, 
and Sir John Cheke, were added to the list of 
state prisoners: but on the 3ist of July the Duke 
of Suffolk, Lady Jane's father, was discharged out 
of the Tower by the Earl of Arundel, and soon 
ufter obtained the queen’s pardon. On the 30th 
day of this same busy month, the Lady Elizabeth 
rode from her palace in the Strand (where she 
had arrived the night before) through the city 
vf London, and then out by Aldgate, to meet 
her sister Mary, accompanied by 1000 horse, of 
knights, ladies, gentlemen, and their servants. 
At. this difficult crisis the conduct of Elizabeth, 
which is supposed to have been prescribed by Sir 
William Cecil—afterwards her own great. minister 
Lord Burghley-—was exceeding politic, and at the 
same time bold. When waited upon in Hert- 
fordshire by messengers from the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, who apprized her of the accession 
of the Lady Jane, and proposed that she, Eliza- 
beth, should resign her own title in consideration 
of certain lands and pensions, she replied that 
her elder sister Mary was first to be agreed with, 
and that, during her lifetime, she could claim no 
right to the throne. She determined to make 
common cause with her sister against those who 
were bent on excluding them both; she called 
‘around her a number of friends to prevent her 
seizure ; she waited the course of events; and, at 
the right moment, hurried to the capital, whence, 
as we have seen, she set out, well attended, to 
welcome Mary and give strength to her party.' 
The queen travelled by slow journeys from 
Norfolk to Wanstead, in Essex, where she ar- 
rived on the lst of August, and was congratu- 
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lated on her happy success by Elizabeth. The 
greater part of her army, which had never ex- 


ceeded 13,000 men, and which had never drawn 


a sword, was disbanded; and on the 3d of Au- 
gust, attended by a vast concourse of the nobil- 
ity, Mary made her triumphant entrance through 
London to the Tower, where the old Duke of 
Norfolk, Edward Courtenay, son to the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, beheaded in the year 1538, Gar- 
diner, late Bishop of Winchester, and Anne, 
Dowager-duchess of Somerset, presented them- 
selves on their knees—Bishop Gardiner, in the 
name of them all, delivering a congratulatory ora- 
tion, and blessing the Lord, on their own account, 
for her happy accession. It was, indeed, a time of 
triumph for all of the Catholic party! The queen 
courteously raised them, kissed each of them, 
saying, “These are all my own prisoners,” and 
gave orders for their immediate discharge from 
the Tower. A day or two after, Bonner, late 
Bishop of London, and Tonstal, the old Bishop of 
Durham, were released from the harsh imprison- 
ment to which they had been committed by the 
Protestant party, and immediate measures were 
adopted for restoring them and several of their 
friends—all zealous Papists—-to their respective 
Sees.” 

On the 18th of August, John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, his eldest son John, Earl of 
Warwick, and William Parr, Marquis of North-, 
ampton, were arraigned at Westminster Hall, 
where Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, high-steward of 
England, the recently liberated captive—the sur- 
vivor of his accomplished son, the Earl of Surrey 
— presided at the trial. The Duke of Northumn- 
berland pleaded that he had done nothing but by 
the authority of the council, and by warrant of 
the same under the great seal of England; and 
he asked whether any such persons as were 
equally culpable with him, and those by whose 
letters and commandments he had been directed 
in all his doings, might be his judges, or sit upon 
his trial as jurors?) The latter query did him no 
good: the members of the council averred that 
they had acted under peril—that they had been 
coerced by the duke—and Suffolk (the father of 
Lady Jane!) Cranmer, Cecil, and the rest, con- 
tinued to sit in judgment, and with very little 
loss of time proceeded to pass sentence. The 
duke hesitated at no meanness to avert his doom; 
but self-prostration was of no avail. When sen- 
tence was passed he craved the favour of such a 
death as was usually allowed to noblemen: he 
besought the court to be merciful to his sons, on 
account of their youth and inexperience; and 
then, as a last hope of gaining the queen’s pardon 
by apostasy, he requested that he might be per- 

2 Sow; Godwin. Bonner had been a prisoner in the Mar- 
shalsea, Tonstal in the King’s Bench. 
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mitted to confer with some learned divine for the | psalms of Miserere and De Profundis, his Pater 


settling of his conscience, and that her majesty 


would be graciously pleased to send unto him four | 


of her council, to whom he might discover cer- 
tain things that nearly concerned the safety of her 
realm. His son, the Ear] of Warwick, showed a 
higher spirit, hearing his sentence with great 
firmness, and craving no other favour than that 


Noster, and six of the first verses of the psalm Jn 
te, Domine, speravi, ending with, “Into thy hands, 
O Lord, I commend my spirit.” Then bowing 
towards the block, he said that he had deserved 
a thousand deaths, and laying his head over it, 
his neck was instantly severed.?. They took up 


his body, with the head, and buried it in the 


his debts might be paid out of his property con- Tower, by the body of his victim the late Duke 
fiscated to the crown. The Marquis of North- | of Somerset, so that there lay before the high 


ampton pleaded that, from 
the beginning of these 
tumults, he had dischar- 
ged no public office, and 
that, being all that time 
intent on hunting and 
other sports, he had not 
partaken in the conspi- 
racy; but the court held 
it to be manifest that he 
was a party with the 
duke, and passed sentence 
on him likewise. On the 
next day Sir Andrew 
Dudley, Sir John Gates, 
Sir Henry Gates, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, were 
condemned as traitors in 
the same court.’ On Tues- 
day, the 22d of August, 
the Duke of Northumber- 
land, Sir John Gates, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer, were 
brought forth to Tower- 
hill, for execution. When 
the duke met Sir John 
Gates he told him that he 
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INTERIOR OF St. Perer's CHAPEL IN THE ToweR.?-—Drawn by T. 8. Boys, 


from his sketch on the spot. 


forgave him with all his heart, although Ae and | altar in St. Peter's Chapel two headless dukes 
the councul were the great cause of his present ' between two headless queens—the Duke of Som- 
condition. Gates replied that he forgave the | erset and the Duke of Northumberland between 
duke as he would be forgiven, although he and | Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen Catherine How- 
his high authority were the original causes of the | ard, all four beheaded and interred in the Tower.* 
whole calamity. From the scaffold Northumber- | The head of Sir John Gates fell immediately 
land addressed the people in « long and contrite | after that of Northumberland. Gates also made 
speech, in which he told them that they should | a long penitential speech on the scaffold, telling 


ull most heartily pray that it might please God 
to grant her majesty Queen Mary a long reign. 
After he had spoken to the people, he knelt 
down, saying to those that were about him, “1 
beseech you all to bear me witness that I die in 
the true Catholic faith ;” and then he repeated the 


' Heylin; Holinshed; Stow; Strype. 

* Godwin says that Northumberland spoke and acted thus, 
“‘by the permasion of Nicholas Heath, afterwards Bishop of 
York.” But it was usual (as we have shown repeatedly) to die 
in strict conformity to the will of the court. 

* This church was founded by Edward III., and dedicated in 
the name of “St. Peter in Chains,” commonly called ‘St. Peter 
ad Vincula within the Tower.” The building issimple and with- 
(mt ornament, bu’ bas been so diafigured by successive altera- 
tious and additions that little of the original structure remains. 





the people that he had lived as viciously and 
wickedly all the days of his life as any man;’ 
that he had been the greatest reader and worst 
observer of Scripture of any one living. Sir 
Thomas Palmer was next beheaded, and in his 


dying speech he thanked God who had made 


ne 


It contains some ancient tombs, the earliest of which is that of 
Sir Richard Cholmondeley, lieutenant of the Tower in the reign 
of Henry VII. In addition to those illustrious personages men- 
tioned in the text, there are buried in this chapel, Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester; Sir Thomas More; Cromwell, Earl of Ea- 
sex; Margaret, Countess of Salisbury; Lord-admiral Seymour, 
of Sudley; the Protector Somerset; Lady Jane Grey, and her 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley; and numerous other persons 
of historical note 
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him learn more in one little dark corner of the 
Tower, than in all his many travels. 

On the day after these executions, Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, was made chancellor; and, 
on the Sunday following, the old Catholic service 
was sung in Latin in St. Paul's Church. It was 
fully expected that the active Gardiner, would 
proceed at once to extremities against the Pro- 
testant party ; but for a short time there was an 
awful pause. The Emperor Charles, whom she 
consulted on all affairs of importance, strongly 
advised the queen to proceed in everything with 
the utmost caution—to wait the effect of time 
and example on the religious faith of her people 
— to punish only her principal enemies, and to 
quiet the apprehensions of the rest, who might 
be driven to desperation by over-severity.’ Mary 
replied, ‘“‘God, who has protected me in all my 
misfortunes, is my trust. I will not show him 
ny gratitude tardily and in secret, but imme- 
diately and openly.”? She was fain, however, to 
issue a public declaration that she would con- 
strain nobody in religious matters, but must only 
insist that her people should refrain from the 
offensive expressions of “Papist” and “heretic.” 
But the spirit of the zealot was not to be wholly 
repressed by any considerations of political ex- 
pediency. It was only nine days after the issu- 
ing of the proclamation that she had caused mass 
to be sung in the first church in the city of Lon- 
don ; and she proceeded to establish a most rigo- 
rous censorship of the press, and to prohibit all 
persons from speaking against herself or her coun- 
cil, becuuse all that they did, or might do, was for 
the honour of God and the welfare of her subjects 
immortal sows. There can be no doubt that 
Mary was sincere in her convictions: she was an 
honest fanatic, but her fanaticism was only the 
more dangerous from her honesty, and the per- 
suasion which she held in common with other 
zealots, that all her plans were for the service of 
the Almighty. Even the darkest and fiercest 
passions were in her case masked by religion, 
and by filial piety ; and it appeared to her a sa- 
cred duty to avenge on the reforming party the 
wrongs and sufferings of her mother Catherine. 
Mary's youth had been passed in gloom and in 
storms; her father had alternately threatened to 
make her a nun and to take off her head ; he and 
his ministers had forced her to sign a paper in 
which she formally acknowledged that the church 
she adored was a cheat, and that the mother who 
bore her had never been her father’s lawful wife. 
From the time of the marriage of Anne Boleyn 
she had been persecuted, insulted, and driven 
from place to place, almost like a common crimi- 
nal and vagabond. A woman of an angelic tem- 
per might, by miraculous exertion, have forgiven 


1 Ambassades de Renaud, quoted by Raumer. 2 bid. 
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all these wrongs; a young woman, with a suund | 
constitution, and its concomitant—a light and 
cheerful spirit, might have forgotten them gra- 
dually in the full sunshine of prosperity; but 
Mary was thirty-seven years old, an age at which 
it is difficult to erase any deep impressions; and 
partly through the effects of long years of grief 
and fear, and partly through the defects of her 
original formation, her constitution was shat- 
tered, and the ill-humour and moroseness of the 
confirmed valetudinarian were superadded to the 
other fertile causes which were to make her a 
curse to the nation. 

This unhappy woman, with an unhealthy mind 
in an unsound body, had all along considered — 
Cranmer as the greatest enemy of her mother, 
whore divorce he had pronounced. After being 
left at large from the day of her entrance into 
London to the 14th or 15th of September, the 
archbishop was suddenly arrested and committed 
to the Tower, with Latimer and some others. | 
There is an immediate cause assigned by some 
writers for his arrest at this moment. Men re- 
membered Cranmer’s conduct in the days of 
King Henry, when he sat at the head of tribu- 
nals which sentenced Protestants to the flames; 
he was generally believed to be deficient in that 
extreme courage which braves torture and death; 
and it was reported of him, that, in order to pay 
court to this most Catholic queen, he had engaged 
to restore the rites of the old church, and to offi, 
ciate personally in them. He had certainly never 
shown such courage before, and he could not be 
blind to the great risk he was running; but, being 
assisted by the learned Peter Martyr, he wrote 
and published (it is said) a manifesto of his entire 
Protestant faith, and his abhorrence of masses 
and all other abominations of the Popish super- 
stition.*’ A few days after his arrest, Queen Mary 
went to the Tower by water, accompanied by the 
Princess Elizabeth and other ladies. This was 
preparatory to the coronation. On the last day of 
September the queen rode in great state from the 
Tower, through the city of London, towards 
Westminster, sitting in a chariot covered with 
cloth of gold. Before her rode a number of gen- 
tlemen and knights, then judges, then doctors, 
then bishops, then lords, then the council: after 
whom followed the knights of the Bath in their 
robes; the Bishop of Winchester, lord-chancel- 
lor; the Marquis of Winchester, lord high-trea- 
aurer; the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Ox- 
ford, bearing the sword of state; and the lord- 
mayor of London, bearing the sceptre of gold. 
After the queen’s chariot Sir.Edward Hastings 


3 Jt is certainly by no means clear that Cranmer ever puo- 
lished such a bold manifesto. Some accounts seem to say that 
certain declarations of his were treacheroualy put into the queen’s 
hands. But Mary wanted no additional provocation to hunt 
him to infamy and death. 
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led her horse in hand; and after her horse came 
another chariot covered all over with white silver 
cloth, wherein sat side by side, with smiling 
faces, the Princess Elizabeth and our old fair- 
complexioned and contented friend tHe Lapy 
ANNE oF CLEVES! On the morrow the queen 
went by water from Whitehall to the old palace 
of Westminster, and there remained till about 
noon, and then walked on foot upon blue cloth, 
which was railed on each side, to St. Peter's 
Church, where she was solemnly crowned and 
anointed by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
who took good care not to omit any of the an- 
cient rites.' 

Five days after the coronation a parliament 
assembled at Westminster, and both lords and 
commons soon gave melancholy proofs that they 
had made up their minds 
to float with the prevail- 
ing current, and to make 
no efforts for the protec- 
tion of anything except 
the estates of the church 
that had fallen into their 
own hands. As there was 
scarcely a member in the 
upper house but had 
shared in the spoil in the 
time of Henry and Ed- 
ward, and as it was 
known that their only 
anxiety was for the pre- 
servation of what they 
had gotten, no apprehen- 
sion was entertained of 
any serious opposition on 
the part of the peers; 
and as for the commons, 
they had long been timid 
and subservient in the extreme, and on the pre- 
sent occasion, out of a prudent regard to their 
personal safety, those who were not Papists had 
contrived to keep away from parliament. The 
very first act of the new parliament was decisive: 
proceedings were opened in each of the houses 
by celebrating high mass; and the men who, a 
few years before, had voted the observance to be 
damnable, all fell on their knees at the elevation 
of the host. Only Taylor, Bishop of Lincoln, 
refused to kneel; for which he was harshly 
treated, and kicked or thrust out of the House of 
Lords. The first bill that was passed, in imita- 
tion of what was done by the Protestant party 
at the accession of the late king, abolished every 
species of treason not contained in the statute of 





1 At this coronation the Prinoess Elizabeth carried the crown. 
It is said that she whispered to the French ambassador, Noailles, 
that it was very heavy; and that he replied, “‘Be patient; it 
will seem lighter when it is on your own head.” 
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Edward III., and every species of felony not set 
down in the statute-book previously to the first 
year of Henry VIII. They next declared the 
queen to be legitimate, and annulled the divorce 
of her mother pronotmced by Cranmer, greatiy 
blaming the archbishop for that deed. Then, 
by one vote, they repealed all the statutes of the 
late reign that in any way regarded religion, thus 
returning to the point at which matters stood in 
the last year of the reign of Henry VIII., when 
most of the offices and ceremonies of the Roman 
church, the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and other matters odious 
to Protestants, were fully insisted upon. The 
queen neither renounced the title of supreme 
head of the church—a title most odious, fright- 
ful, or ridiculous to Catholic ears—nor pressed 
for a restitution of the 
abbey lands; though, to 
give proof of her own 
disinterestedness, she 
prepared to restore of her 
own free-will all property 
of that kind which had 
been attached to the 
crown. It was quite cer- 
tain that the lords, who 
were so compliant in 
matters of doctrine and 
faith, that concerned 
their souls, would have 
offered a vigorous resist- 
ance to any bill that 
touched their estates or 
their goods and chattels; 
and Mary had been well 
warned on this point.’ 
Gardiner, who had _ al- 
ready dismissed all such 
of the Protestant bishops as would not conform or 
enter into & compromise, now summoned the con- 
vocation, to settle once more all doubts and dis- 
putations concerning the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. With the exception of a few words 
spoken by John Ailmer, Richard Cheney, John 
Philpot, James Hadden, and Walter Philips, the 
Papists had it all their own way. Harpsfield, 
the Bishop of London’s chaplain, who opened the 
convocation with a sermon, set no limits to his 
exultation; and, in the vehemence of his joy and 
gratitude, he compared Queen Mary to all the 
females of greatest celebrity in Holy Writ and 
the Apocrypha, not even excepting the Virgin 
Mary. It would scarcely be expected by people 
of ordinary imagination that it was possible for 
any one to surpass the hyperbole of Harpsfield ; 
and yet this feat seems fairly to have been per- 
formed by Weston, the prolocutor. | 


2 Parl. Jour.; Despatches of Noailles; Burnet. 
us 
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After these orations the convocation proceeded | preaching at Paul's Cross in defence of Queen 
to business, and in some matters came to impor- | Jane’s title, and for “heretical pravity ;” Poynet, 
tant decisions without waiting for the authority | who had held the bishopric of Winchester during 
either of the queen or the parliament, being sure | Gardiner’s deprivation and imprisonment, was 
of the one and entertaining a well-merited con- | also committed to prison for being married. 
tempt for the other. They declared the Book | Taylor, Bishop of Lincoln, who had refused to 
of Common Prayer to be an abomination ; they | kneel at the elevation of the host in the House 
called for the immediate suppression of the re- | of Lords, was deprived “for thinking amiss con- 
formed English Catechiam; they recommended | cerning the eucharist ;” Hooper, Bishop of Wor- 
the moat violent measures against all such of the | cester and Gloucester, for having a wife, and 
clergy as would not forthwith dismiss their | other demerits; Harley, Bishop of Hereford, for 
wives, and adopt the Catholic-opinion as to the | wedlock and heresy; Ferrar, Bishop of St. David's, 
real presence, In London and the great cities, | for the same offences; Bird, Bishop of Chester, 
where'the Protestant doctrine had taken deeper | for marriage. Coverdale of Exeter, the trans- 
root, the change, though rapid, was somewhat | lator of the Bible, was also ejected and thrown 
less sudden; but in the rural districts generally, | into prison, where he lay two years, not without 
where the population had never been properly | danger of being burned. Barlow of Bath and 
converted, the mass re- appeared at once, and | Wells, and Bush of Bristol, voluntarily resigned 
every part of the Reformed service was thrown | their sees.” 
aside even before any express orders to that effect | On the 13th of November Cranmer was brought 
from court or from convocation, ILosts of priests, | to trial for high treason, together with the Lady 
und particularly the residue of the abbeys and ; Jane Grey, her youthful husband Lord Guildford 
monasteries, who had conformed to save their | Dudley, and his brother Lord Ambrose Dudley. 
lives or to obtain the means of supporting them- ! They were all condemned to suffer death as 
selves, declared that they had acted under com- | traitors, by the very men who a short time before 
pulsion, and joyfully returned to their Latin | had acted with them, and had sworn allegiance 
masses, their confessions, their holy water, and | to Jane; but the youth of three of these victims 
the rest. Many again, who really preferred the | to the ambition and imbecility of others excited 
Reformed religion, were fain to conform to what | a lively sympathy in the nation, and the queen 
they disapproved of, just as their opponents had | sent them back to the Tower, apparently with 
done in the preceding reign, and from the same | no intention of ever bringing them to the bdock. 
worldly motives. But. still there were many | Even the fourth victiin, Cranmer, was respited, 
nuarried priests who would on no account part | and was pardoned of his treason; but he was 
with their wives, or receive, as the rules of sal- | sent back to the Tower on the equally perilous 
vation, tenets which, for years, they had con- ; charge of heresy. He was strongly advised by 
demned as the inventions of the devil. Some, | his friends, both before his apprehension and 
itso, there were who had made to themselves, by | also now, to attempt to escape out of the king- 
their intolerance in the days of their prosperity, | dom, but he is said to have replied, that his trust 
bitter enemies among those who were now in was in God, and in his holy word, and that he 

| 
| 








the ascendent, The prisons began ‘o fill with | had resolved to show w# constancy worthy of a 
Protestant clergymen of these classes; and others | Christian prelate. He repeatedly professed to 
of them, being deprived of their livings, were | have a great desire to be admitted to a private 
thrown upon the highways to beg or starve, as | audience of the queen; but Mary had no inelina- 
the monks had been in the days of Henry VIIL, | tion to receive the man who had sealed her 
their condition being so much the worse as they | mother’s dishonour, and the party about her 
had wives and children. seconded this strong and natural feeling of aver- 
About half of the English bishops, bending to | sion. 
the storm, conformed, in all outward appearances, | Before parliament was dissolved the attainder 
with the triumphant sect.'| Those who did not, | of the old Duke of Norfolk was legally reversed, 
or who were peculiarly obnoxious to the domi- | it being declared, with some reason, that no 
nant party, were deprived of their sees and what- | special matter had been proved either against 
ever they possessed, and cast into prison. We | him or his son the Earl of Surrey, except the 
have already seen Cranmer and Latimer sent to | wearing of part of a coat-of-arms. On the 21st 
the Tower. Shortly after, Holgate, Archbishop | of December, a few days after the dissolution of 
of York, was committed to the same state prison | parliament, the church service began to be per- 
for marriage ; and sgl Bishop of London, for-; formed in Latin throughout England. At the 
same time the Lady Jane had the liberty of the 


' In this number were some who were really Catholics all along, Tower nted her, being allowed to walk in the 
and who had strained their consciences by conformity in the gre : g 


list reigns. Insincore then, they were gincere nor, 2 Strype; Collier; Soames, Hist. Reform.; Blurk. 
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qneen’s garden and on the hill; the Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley and his brother were treated more 
leniently than they had been; and the Marquis 
of Northampton was set at liberty altogether. 
This moderation was a matter of marvel in those 
days, nor did the queen fail in making a favour- | English nobleman, descended (as she was herself 
able impression by remitting the subsidy voted | by her grandmother) from the royal house of 
to her brother by the preceding parliament: but | York, her countenance relaxed instead of in- 
other circumstances sufficiently indicated that | creasing its habitual severity. But the accom- 
Mary was determined not only to re-establish | plished Earl of Devon soon became suspected of 
the Roman church, but to prevent the teaching | indulging in anti-Catholic notions, and, what was 
and preaching of the Reformed doctrine. There | almost as bad, he betrayed, as is said, a prefer- 
was scarcely by this time a pulpit in the king- | ence for the queen’s half-sister Elizabeth. If 
dom that was not silenced; and Gardiner, Bonner, | there had been little affection between the royal 
Tonstal, Day, Heath, Vesey, and others of the ! ladies before, this circumstance was not likely 
now restored Catholic bishops, were not likely to | to increase it; and a few months after Mary’s 
permit them to be eloquent again. The men of | accession, we find Elizabeth retiring to her house 
Suffolk, whose loyalty had placed her on the | of Ashridge in Buckinghamshire, attended by 
throne, ventured to recal to her mind her solemn | Sir Thomas Pope and Sir John Gage, who were 
promises given to them on that occasion, that | appointed by the queen to keep a watchful eye 

she would not change the Reformed religion as | over her. 
established under her brother. One of these | The Emperor Charles, who had been solemnly 
remonstrants, who was bolder than the rest, was | affianced to her himself nearly thirty years before, 
set in the pillory: the others were brow-beaten | was now most anxious to secure the hand of Mary 
and insulted. Judge Hales, who had defended | for his son, the proud, the bigoted, the crafty, 
the queen’s title with a most rare courage, was | and cruel Philip, who then happened to be a 
arbitrarily arrested and thrown into a noisome | widower. As Mary consulted her mother’s ne- 
prison as soon as he showed an opposition to | phew in all her difficulties, Charles was enabled 
these illegal, rash, and dangerous proceedings. | to press this suit for his son with good effect. 
The upright judge was treated with such severity | ‘The imperial ambassadors had constant access, 
that his body and mind became alike disordered | by night as well as by day, to the royal but 
—he fell into a frenzy, and attempted suicide by | elderly maiden; and one night, within three 
eutting his throat. He was at length liberated, | months after her accession, before any public ne- 
but it was too late; insanity had taken a firm | gotiation had taken place, and without so much 
hold of him, and he terminated his life by drown- | as consulting her council, Mary solemnly pro- 
ing himself.' mised to marry Philip. For some time this en- 
Mary, who had been affianced in her infancy | gagement was concealed, but when it was whis- 
to the Emperor Charles, to the French king, to | pered abroad it excited almost universal discon- 
| 


title of Earl of Devon, to which she added the 
whole of those patrimonial estates which his 
father’s attainder had vested in the crown; and 
when people spoke or whispered of the wisdom 
and fitness of an Engfish queen marrying a great 
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the dauphin, and who, in the course of the last | tent, for the character of Philip, though not yet 
two reigns, had been disappointed of several other | fully developed in action, was well known; and 
husbands, now determined to marry, in order, it | it was reasonably suspected that the once free 
appears, to make sure of a Catholic succession. | kingdom of England would be wholly enslaved 
1t should seem, however, that she was not wholly | and made dependent upon Spain and the em- 
devoid of the tender passion, for it is said, on | peror. With these views the match was odious 
good authority, that she conceived an affection | even to most of the Catholics, whose patriotism 
for the son of the Marquis of Exeter—murdered | rose triumphantly above their bigotry. In the 
in her father’s days—the handsome and accom- | face of these feelings it was judged prudent to 
plished young Edward Courtenay, whom she had | proceed slowly and with caution. The match, 
liberated from the Tower on her first coming to | however, was spoken of in parliament, and the 
London.? Upon this kinsman, whose flourishing | commons even petitioned against it—a circum- 
youth and courteous and pleasant disposition de- | stance which is supposed to have hurried on the 
lighted the whole court, she lavished many proofs | dissolution. 


of favour: she hastened to restore to him the Early in January a splendid em- 


i ee eae ee ee bassy arrived from Spain, and, on 
1 incre wae eae cnet en miny Serene Geualwate es the 14th of the same month, Bishop Gardiner, as 
Cy. 5) 

2 From the age of fourteen to that of twenty-six this victim | chancellor, in the presence chamber, made to the 


Shae gel been re to expiate, in a captivity which | lords, nobility, and court gentry, an “oration very 
nreaten: perpetual, the involuntary offence of inheriting, ” : is ’ : 
through an attainted father, the blood of the fourth Edward.— eloquent,” setting forth that the queens majesty, 
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rations, had, after much suit on the emperor's 
and Prince of Spain’s behalf, determined, with 
the consent of the council and nobility, to match 
herself with the said prince “in most godly and 
lawful matrimony.” After this exordium Gar- 
diner explained the conditions of the treaty, 





STEPHEN GARDINER, Bishop of Winchester.—Aiter Holbein. 


which, to disarm opposition in England, had 
been made wonderfully mild, moderate, and 
generous on the part of Philip, who, of course, 
would reserve to himself the right of altering it 
thereafter as he should see occasion and find 
means for so doing. It was agreed that though 
Philip should have the honour and title of King 
of England, the government should rest wholly 
with the queen, he (Philip) aiding her highness 
in the happy administration of her realms and 
dominions; that no Spaniard or othe: foreigner 
should enjoy any office in the kingdom; that no 
innovations should be made in the national laws, 
customs, and privileges; that the queen should 
never be carried abroad without her free consent, 
nor any of the children she might have, without 
consent of the nobility (there was no mention 
made of the commons, nor indeed of the parlia- 
ment). It was further agreed that Philip, in the 
unlikely case of Mary’s surviving him, should 
settle upon her a jointure of £60,000 a-year; that 
the male issue of this marriage should inherit 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries; and that 
if Don Carlos, Philip’s son by his former marriage, 
should die and leave no issue, the queen’s issue, 
whether male or female, should inherit Spain, 
Sicily, Milan, and other dominions attached to the 
Spanish monarchy!' On the next day the lord- 
mayor of London, with his brethren the alder- 
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men, and forty citizens of good substance, was 
summoned to court, where Gardiner repeated his 
oration, desiring them all to behave themselves 
like good subjects, with humbleness and rejoic- 
ing for so happy an event. On this same day 
Robert Dudley, one of the sons of the late Duke 
of Northumberland, was condemned as a traitor, 
the Earl of Sussex pronouncing sentence that he 
was to be drawn, hanged, bowelled, and quar- 
tered.’ 

But if the treaty of marriage had been tenfold 
more brilliant in promises, it would have failed 
in satisfying the English people. Within five 
days the court was startled by intelligence that 
Sir Peter Carew was up in arms in Devonshire, 
resolute to resist the Prince of Spain’s coming, 
and that he had taken the city and castle of Exe- 
ter. This news was followed, on the 25th, by 
intelligence that Sir Thomas Wyatt had taken 
the field with the same determination in Kent; 
and the mayor and aldermen, who had so re- 
cently been commanded to rejoice and make glad, 
were now told to shut the gates of the city, and 


| keep good watch and ward, lest the rebels should 


enter. Sir Thomas Wyatt, son of the poet of 
that name, who has been associated in glory with 
the Earl of Surrey, was a very loyal knight of 
Kent, and, apparently, a Papist;? but he had con- 
ceived a frightful notion of the cruel bigotry and 
grasping ambition of the Spanish court. Al- 
though connected by blood with the Dudleyey he 
had refused to co-operate with the Duke of 
Northumberland in the plot for giving the crown 
to Lady Jane Grey, and had even been forward 
to proclaim Queen Mary in the town of Maid- 
stone, before knowing that she had been pro- 
claimed elsewhere. Wyatt appears to have been 
a brave and honest, but rash man; and the ma- 
jority of those who had engaged to co-operate 
with him, from different parts of the kingdom, 
were either scoundrels without faith, or cowards. 
The highest name of all was both: this was the 
Duke of Suffolk, Lady Jane Grey’s father, who, 
to the astonishment of most men, had been libe- 
rated from the Tower, and pardoned by Queen 
Mary. On the 25th of January, the very day 
on which it was known that Sir Thomas Wyatt 
had risen in Kent, this duke fled into Warwick- 
shire, where, with his brothers the Lord John 
Grey and the Lord Leonard Grey, he made pro- 
clamation against the queen’s marriage, and 
called the people to arms; “but the people in- 
clined not to him.” The plan of the conspira- 
tors seems to have been, that Wyatt should en- 
deavour to seize the Tower, where Lady Jane 
and her husband lay, and get possession of the 


2 Stow. 
3 Hoe was a commander at Henry VIII.’s siege of Boulogne, 
and made himself conspicuons by his daring. 
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- city of London; that the Duke of Suffolk should 
raise the midland counties, and Carew the west: 
but in execution they proceeded with a misera- 
ble want of concert aud arrangement. On the 
29th the old Duke of Norfolk, with the Earl of 
Arundel, marched from London against Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt, who had advanced to Rochester, and 
taken the castle. When the royalists reached 
Rochester bridge they found it defended with 
three or four double cannons, and by a numer- 
ous force of Kentish men. Norfolk sent forward 
a herald with a proclamation of pardon to all 
sueh as should quietly return to their homes, but 
Wyatt would not permit the herald to read this 
paper to the people. Norfolk then ordered an 
assault; but when five hundred Londoners—the 
trained bands of the city—led by Captain Brett, 
reached the head of the bridge, they suddenly 
stopped, and their captain, turning round at their 
head, and lowering his sword, said, “Masters, 
we go about to fight against our native country- 
nfen of England and our friends, in a quarrel 
unrightful and wicked; for they do but consider 
the great miseries which are like to fall upon us, 
if we shall be under the rule of the proud Span- 
iards; wherefore, I think no English heart ought 
to say against them. I and others will spend 
our blood in their quarrel.” He had scarcely 
finished, when the band of Londoners turned 
their ordnance against the rest of the queen’s 
forces, shouting every one of them, “A Wyatt! 
a Wyatt!” At this defection the Duke of Nor- 
folk and his officers turned and fled, leaving 
ordnance and all their ammunition behind them. 
The Londoners crossed the bridge, and three- 
fourths of the regular troops, among whom were 
some companies of the royal guard, went after 
them, and took service with Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and the insurgents.’ When the intelligence 
reached London all was fright and confusion, 
especially at the court, where almost the only 
person that showed fortitude and composure was 
the queen herself. Wyatt ought to have madea 
forced march upon London during this conster- 
nation, but he loitered on his way: he did not 
reach Greenwich and Deptford till three days 
after the affair at Rochester bridge; and then he 
lay three whole days doing nothing, and allow- 
ing the government to make their preparations. 
The queen, with her lords and ladies, rode from 
Westminster into the city, where she declared to 
the mayor, aldermen, and livery, that she meant 
not otherwise to marry than as her council should 
think both honourable and advantageous to the 
realm—that she could still continue unmarried, 
as she had done so long—and therefore she 
trusted that they would truly assist her in re- 
pressing such as rebelled on this account. On 
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the same day on which she made this visit her 
spirits were cheered by intelligence that tho 
Duke of Suffolk had been discomfited in the 
midland counties, and that Sir Peter Carew and 
his friends had been pat to flight in the west.? 
She issued a proclamation of pardon to all the 
Kentish men with the exception of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, Sir George Harper, and the other gen- 
tlemen, offering as a reward to the man that 
should take or kill Wyatt, lands worth £100 
a-year to him and his heirs for ever. On the 3d 
of February, at about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, Wyatt and his host (who are differently 
estimated at 2000 and at 8000 men), marched 
from Deptford, along the river side, towards 
Southwark. Wyatt placed two pieces of artillery 
in battery at the Southwark end of the bridge, 
and caused a deep trench to be dug between 
the bridge and the place where he was. Con- 
trary to his expectations, the Londoners did not 
throw open their gates, and he had not resolution 
sufficient to attempt an assault by the bridge. 
He again lost two whole days, and on the morning 
of the third day the garrison in the Tower 
opened a heavy fire of great pieces of ordnance, 
culverins, and demi-cannons full against the foot 
of the bridge and against Southwark, and the 
two steeples of St. Olave’s and St. Mary Overy. 
As soon as the people of Southwark saw this, 
they no longer treated Wyatt as a welcome guest, 
but, making a great noise and lamentation, they 
entreated him to move elsewhere. Telling the 
people that he would not have them hurt on his 
account, he marched away towards Kingston, 
hoping to cross the river by the bridge there, 
and to full upon London and Westminster from 
the west. It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
(on the 6th day of February) when he reached 
Kingston, and found about thirty feet of the 
bridge broken down, and an armed force on the 
opposite bank to prevent his passage. He placed 
his guns in battery, and drove away the troops; 
with the help of some sailors he got possession of 
a few boats and barges, and repaired the bridge; 
but it was eleven o'clock at night before these 
operations were finished, and his men were sorely 
fatigued and dispirited. Allowing them no time 
for rest—for his plan was to turn back upon 
London by the left bank of the Thames, and to 
reach the city gates before sunrise—he marched 
them on through a dreary winter night. When 
he was within six miles of London the carriage 
of one of his great brass guns broke down, and 
he very absurdly lost some hours in remounting 
the piece ; and so, when he reached Hyde Park, 
it was broad daylight, and the royal forces, com- 
manded by the Earl of Pembroke, were ready to 


2 Several of Carew’s party played him false. He eecaped to 
France. 
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receive him there. Many of Wyatt's followers 
had deserted before he crossed the river at 
Kingston; others had lingered behind during 
the night-march; and, vw, many more aban- 
doned hiim .on seeing that formidable prepara- 
tions were made against him. With great bra- 
very, however, he resolved to fight his way 
through the royal army, still entertaining a con- 
fident hope that the citizens would rise in his 
favour. After a short “thundering with the 
great guns,” he charged the queen’s cavalry, who, 
opening their ranks, suffered him to pass with 
about 400 of his followers, and then instantly 
closing in the rear of this weak van-guard, they 
cut him off from the main body of the insur- 
vents, who thereupon stood still, wavered, and 
then took a contrary course. In the meanwhile 
Wyatt rushed rapidly along Charing Cross and 
the Strand to Ludgate, which, to his mortifica- 
tion, he found closed against him. Tn vain he 
shouted ‘ Queen Mary! God save Queen Mary, 
who has granted our petition, and will have no 
Spanish husband!” A part of Pembroke’s army 
had followed Wyatt in his rapid advance, and, 


when he turned to go back by the same road, | 


he found that he must cut his way through dense 
masses Of horse and foot. He charged furiously, 
and actually fought his way as far as the Temple. 
But there he found that his band was diminished 
to some forty or fifty men, and that further re- 
Kistance was utterly hopeless. Clarencieux rode 
up to him, persuading him to yield, and not, 
“beyond all his former madness, surcharge him- 
self with the blood of these brave fellows.” At 
Just Wyatt threw away his broken sword, and 
quietly surrendered to Sir Maurice Berkley, who, 
mounting him behind him, carried him off in- 
ktantly to the court. 

“The coming of Wyatt to the court being so 
little looked for, was great cause of rejoicing to 
such as of late before stood in great fear of him.””? 
He was immediately committed to the Tower; 
and a proclamation was made that none, upon 
pain of death, should conceal in their houses any 
of his faction, but should bring them forth im- 
mediately before the lord-mayor and other the 
queen’s justices. “By reason of this proclama- 
tion, a great multitude of these said poor caitiffs 
were brought forth, being so many in number, 
that all the prisons in London sufficed not to 
receive them; so that for lack of place they were 
fain to bestow them in divers churches of the 
said city. And shortly after there were set up 
in London, for a terror to the common sort (be- 
cause the Whitecoats’ being sent out of the city, 
as before ye have heard, revolted from the queen’s 
part to the aid of Wyatt), twenty pair gallows, 
on the which were hanged in several places to 
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the number of fifty persons, which gallowses re- 
mained standing there a great part of the summer 
following, to the great grief of good citizens, and 
for example to the commotioners.”* In the course 
of a few weeks, about fifty officers, knights, and 
gentlemen were put to death. Twenty-two com- 
mon soldiers were sent down to Kent with Brett, 
the captain of the Train-bands, who had deserted 
at Rochester bridge, and they were there executed 
as traitors, and gibbeted. About sixty were led in 
procession, with halters about their necks, to the 
Tilt-yard, where the queen granted them a par- 
don. About 400 common men, in all, suffered 
death between the 7th of February and the 12th 
of March, and many were executed afterwards.‘ 
The day after the breaking out of Wyatt’s 
rebellion was known at court, the queen resolved 
to arrest her half-sister Elizabeth and her former 
favourite, the handsome Courtenay, Earl of De- 
von, who were both suspected (and it is by no 
means clear that they were falsely suspected) of 
being partakers in the plot. She sent three of 
her council—Sir Richard Southwell, Sir Edward 
Hastings, aud Sir Thomas Cornwallis-—with a 
strong guard, to Ashridge, in Buckinghamshire, 
where Elizabeth was suffering a rea) or feigned 
sickness. The worthy councillors did not arrive 
at the manor-house till ten o’clock at night; the 
princess had gone to rest, and refused to see them; 
but, in spite of the remonstrances of her ladies, 
they rudely burst into her chamber, and curried 
her in a litter to the capital. The deep interest 
she excited among the Londoners alarmed her 
enemies; and, after undergoing a rigid examina- 
tion by the privy council respecting Wyatt's in- 
surrection and the rising of Carew in the west 
—of both of which attempts she protested she 
was entirely innocent—she was dismissed from 
court in about a fortnight, and allowed to return 
to Ashridge. The handsome Courtenay was com- 
mitted to the Tower, in spite of his protestations 
of innocence. But Elizabeth had scarcely been 
liberated when Sir William Sentlow, one of her 
officers, was arrested as an adherent of Wyatt's; 
it was asserted that Wyatt had accused the prin- 
cess, and stated that he had conveyed to her in a 
bracelet the whole scheme of his plot; and on the 
15th of March she was again taken into custody 
and brought to Hampton Court. On the Friday 
before Palm Sunday, Bishop Gardiner, chancel- 
lor, and nineteen members of the council, went 
down to her from the queen, and charged her 
directly with being concerned, not only in Wyatt's 
conspiracy, but also in the rebellion of Sir Peter 
Carew, and declared unto her that it was the 
queen’s pleasure she should go to the Tower. 
“Upon Saturday following,” says Holinshed 
(or rather Fox, whose words the old chronicler 
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This letter, which was much more spirited 


lords of the council (the one was the Earl of Sus- | than might have been expected, particularly if 


sex, the other shall be nameless) came and certified 
her grace, that forthwith she must go unto the 
Tower, the barge being prepared for her, and the 
tide now ready. In heavy mood her grace re- 
quested the lords that she might tarry another 
tide. But one of the lords replied, that neither 
tide nor time was to be delayed. And when her 
grace requested him that she might be suffered 

to write to the queen’s majesty, he answered that 
he durst not permit that. But the other lord, 

more courteous and favourable (who was the 

Karl of Sussex), kneeling down, said she should 

have liberty to write, and, as a true man, he 

would deliver it to the queen’s highness, and 

bring an answer of the same, whatsoever came 

thereof.” Whereupon she wrote a letter, which ! 
has been preserved. She began by referring to : 
some former promises made to her by her sister 
Mary. She proceeded humbly to beseech her | 
majesty to grant her an audience, that she might 

answer before herself, and not before the mem- 

bers of the privy council, who might falsely ' 
represent her, and that she might be heard by the | 
queen before going to the Tower, if possible; if | 
not, at least before she should be further con- 

demned. After many protestations of innocence 

and expressions of her hope in the queen’s natural | 
kindness, she told Mary that there was some- | 
thing which she thought and believed her majesty 

would never know properly unless she heard her 

with her own ears. She then continued: “I 

have heard in my time of many cast away, for 

want of coming to the presence of their prince; 

and in late days I heard my Lord of Somerset 

say, that if his brother had been suffered to speak 

with him, he had never suffered; but the persua- | 
sions were made to him so great, that he was 

brought in to believe that he could not live safely 

if the admiral lived; and that made him give his 

consent to hisdeath. Though these persons are 

not to be compared to your majesty, yet I pray 

God, as (that) evil persuasions persuade not one 

sister against the other; and all for that they 

have heard false report, and not hearkened to 

the truth known. Therefore, once again, kneel- 

ing with humbleness of my heart, because I am 

not suffered to bow the knees of my body, I 

humbly crave to speak with your highness. 

And as for the traitor Wyatt, he might perad- 

venture write me a letter, but, on my faith, I 

never received any from him. And as for the 

copy of my letter sent to the French king, I pray 

God confound me eternally, if ever I sent him 

word, message, token, or letter by any means; and 

to thi&, my truth, I will stand in to my death.”' 








' Sir Henry Ellis’ Collection of Original Letters. Hearne has 
priuted the came letter in his preface to the Latin edition of 


we reflect that Elizabeth, in all ‘probability, was 
not ignorant of the plan of the rebellion, availed 
her nothing. She never geceived the “only one 
word of answer” for which she humbly craved in 
a postscript; and upon the morrow, which was 
Palm Sunday, strict orders were issued through- 
out London that every one should keep the church 
and carry his palm; and while the Londoners, 
men, women, and children, were thus engaged, 
Elizabeth was secretly carried down to the Tower 
by water, attended by the Earl of Surrey and the 
other nameless lord. The barge stopped under 
Traitors’ Gate. Then, coming out with one foot 
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upon the stair, she said, “Here landeth as true a 
subject, being prisoner, as ever landed at these 
stairs; and before thee, O God, I spenk it, having 
none other friend but thee alone!” Going a 
little further, she sat down on a stone to rest 
herself; and when the lieutenant of the Tower 
begged her to rise and come in out of the wet 
and cold, she said, ‘“ Better sitting here than in a 
worse place, for God knoweth whither you bring 
me.” She evidently apprehended an immediate 
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Camden's Annals. The original is in the State Paper Office; a 
transcript among the Harleian manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum. 

2 The Traitors’ Gate was entered from the Thames by means 
of a boat, and was only used for the admission of important per- 
sonages as state prisoners. The above view is taken from the 
moat; the opening of the gate towards the river is on the right 
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execution; but the lords carried her to an inner 
apartment, and left her there in great dismay, 
after seeing the door well locked, bolted, and 
barred.’ 

But before Elizabeth entered the Tower gates 
other interesting victims had issued from them 
to the grave. The Lady Jane Grey, who had 
been condemned to death three months before, 
was indulging in the hope of a free pardon when 
the ill-managed insurrection broke out. It ap- 
pears very evident that Mary had no intention 
of executing the sentence upon her, but now she 
was easily made to believe that the life of the 
Iady Jane was incompatible with her own safe- 
ty; and, in less than a week after Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's discomfiture, she signed the death-war- 
rant both for Jane and her husband. On the 
morning of the 12th of February the Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley was delivered to the sheriffs and 
conducted to the scaffold on Tower-hill, where, 
after saying his prayers and shedding a few 
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though unwillingly, of the ambition of others, 
and that she hoped her fate might serve asa 
memorable example in after times. She then 
implored God’s mercy, caused herself to be dis- 
robed by her gentlewomen, veiled her own eyes 
with her handkerchief, and laid her head on the 
block, exhorting the lingering executioner to the 
performance of his office. At last the axe fell, 
and her lovely head rolled away from the body, 
drawing tears from the eyes of the spectators, 
yea, even of those who, from the very beginning, 
were best affected to Queen Mary’s cause.’ 

The father of Lady Jane, the Duke of Suffolk, 
who had been beaten and taken, like a blunder- 
ing schoolboy, and who was not worthy of the 
child whom his ambition and imbecility sacri- 
ficed, was tried on the 17th of February. He 
went to Westminster Hall with a cheerful and a 
very stout countenance, but at his return he was 
very pensive and heavy, desiring all men to pray 
for him. There was need, for he was condemned 


tears, he laid his head on the block and died | to die the death of a traitor, and there was no 
quietly, The fate of this young man excited | hope of another pardon for this man, whose 
great commiseration among the Peo} le, and as it | “facility to by-practices ‘ had occasioned all or 
waa calculated that that of his wife would make | most of these troubles. On the 23d of February, 
a still greater impression, it was resolved to exe- | eleven days after the execution of his daughter 
cute her more privately within the walls of the ) and son-in-law, he was publicly beheaded on 
Tower. Mary showed what she and all Catholics | Tower-hill. Other executions and numerous 
considered a laudable anxiety for the soul of this | committals took place while Elizabeth lay in that 
youthful sacrifice, aud Fecknam, a very Catholic ; state prison. Sir Thomas Wyatt met his fate 
dean of St, Paul's, tormented her in her last | with great fortitude on the llth of A’pril, so- 
hours with arguments and disputations; but it | lemnly declaring in his last moments that neither 
appears that she was steadfast in the faith which | the Princess Elizabeth nor Courtenay was privy 
she had embraced, and the doctrines of which to his plans. About a fortnight after this exe- 


she had studied under learned teachers with un- 
usual care. On the dreadful morning she had 
the strength of mind to decline a meeting with 
her husband, saying that it would rather foment 





cution, Lord Thomas Grey, brother to the late 
Duke of Suffolk, was beheaded on Tower-hill; 
and a little later, the learned William Thomas, 
late clerk of the council, who had attempted sui- 


their grief than be a comfort in death, and‘ that | cide in the Tower, was conveyed to Tyburn, and 


they should shortly meet in a better place and 
more happy estate. She even saw him conducted 
towards Tower-hill, and, with the same settled 
spirit that was fixed upon immortality, she beheld 
his headless trunk when it was returned to be 
buried'in the chapel of the Tower. By this time 
her own scaffold, made upon the green within 
the verge of the Tower, was all ready; and almost 
as soon as her husband’s body passed towards 
the chapel the lieutenant led her forth, she being 
“in countenance nothing cast down, neither her 
eyes anything moistened with tears, although her 
gentlewomen, Elizabeth Tilney and Mistress He- 
len, wonderfully wept.” She had a book in her 
hand, wherein she prayed until she came to the 
scaffold. From that platform she addressed a 
few modest words to the few by-standers, stat- 
ing that she had justly deserved her punishment 
for suffering herself to be made the instrument, 


! Holinshed, from Fox. 








there hanged, headed, and quartered. 

Several times Elizabeth fancied that her last 
hour was come. Early in the month of May the 
constable of the Tower was discharged of his 
office, and Sir Henry Bedingfield, a bigoted and. 
cruel man, was appointed in his stead. This new 
constable went suddenly to the fortress with 100. 
soldiers: the princess, marvellously discomforted, 
asked of the persons about her whether the Lady 
Jane’s scaffold were taken down or not, fearing 
that her own turn was come. The circumstance 
of Bedingfield’s appointment seemed very sus- 
piclous: seventy years before Sir James Tyrrel 
had been suddenly substituted for Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, and in the night of mystery and 
horror that followed Tyrrell’s arrival in the 
Tower, the two princes of the house of York 
had disappeared, and, as it was generally be- 
lieved, had been savagely murdered in their bed. 
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But Elizabeth's fears were groundless; her sister 
had no intention of taking her life; and a few 
days after, on the 19th of May, the royal captive 
was conveyed by water from the Tower to Rich- 
mond: from Richmond she was removed to 
Windsor, and from Windsor to Woodstock, where 





Woopsrtock, as existing A.D. 1714. 


she was finally fixed under the vigilant eyes of 
the severe and suspicious Bedingfield. Six days 
after her liberation, Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
was delivered out of the Tower and sent down 
to Fotheringay Castle, where he was watched 
with equal vigilance. Meanwhile preparations 
were making for the queen’s marriage, and the 
people of London occasionally gave unequivocal 
proofs of their hatred of it, and of the changes 
introduced in the national religion. On one Sun- 
day in June, as Dr. Pendleton was preaching Pa- 
pistry at Paul’s Cross, he was shot at and nearly 
killed. A little before, the court and clergy were 
greatly enraged at finding a cat, with her head 
shorn and dressed like a Roman priest, hanged 
on a gallows in Cheapside; and a little after, a 
still more violent excitement was produced by a 
poor wench who played the part of a spirit, and 
anticipated some of the impositions of the Cock 
Lane ghost, “expressing certain seditious words 
against the queen, the Prince of Spain, the mass, 
confession, &c.”' 

_On the 19th of July, Philip, Prince of Spain, 
arrived in Southampton Water. As the Count 
of Egmont, one of his ambassadors, had been 
violently assaulted some short time before by 
the people, who took him for his master, Philip 
came well attended with a body-guard and troops, 
and he lingered a few days at the place of his 
disembarkation, -as if in order to ascertain the 
humour of the nation, There was a little cir- 
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eumstance which did not seem exactly calculated 
to. give him confidence. The Lord-admiral of 
England fired at the Spanish navy when Philip 
was on board, because they had not lowered their 
topsails as a mark of deference to the English 
navy in the narrow seas. Four days after his 
arrival the prince travelled to 
Winchester, and there he was met, 
on the following morning (it being 
a wet day), by his mature bride 
Mary, who took no pains to con- 
ceal her impatience, being enabled. 
_ in her conscience to plead her 
att anxiety for a legitimate and holy 
Roman succession as the only 
means of securing the faith in 
England. They had a long familiar 
talk, and, on the feast of St. Jumes, 
the titular saint of Spain—their 
nuptials were celebrated at Win- 
chester with great pomp. 

Mary had summoned parliament 
some three months before her 
husband’s arrival: both houses 
showed that they were still jealous 
of the Spaniard, and they adopted 
further precautions to prevent 
his ruling as a king in England. Philip brought 
large sums of money with him; ‘but even money 
could not win him the good-will of the corrupt 
courtiers. In a word, no one loved him but 
Mary; and the fondness of a sick and exces- 
sively jealous wife was anything but agreeable. 
He soon showed her the real motives of his mar- 
riage, which were, to bécome absolute master of 
England, to wear the crown. as if in his own 
right, and to dispose of all the resources of the 
country in his schemes of aggrandizement on the 
Continent. Thougli a bigot, he was certainly 
less anxious about the question of religion. Mary 
would have gratified him at the sacrifice of the 
interests and liberties of her people: she sum- 
moned a new parliament, and neglected no means 
likely to render it compliant. The Spanish gold 
was distributed with a liberal hand; and, imitat- 
ing the precedent of former reigns, she wrote 
circular letters, commanding and imploring that 
the counties and boroughs would return such 
members as were wholly devoted to her interests 
and pleasures, This parliament met at West- 
minster on the 12th of November: the lords 
being as subservient as ever—the commons con- 
sisting wholly of Catholics or of men indifferent 
to the great question of religion. Both houses 
were ready to second the queen’s bigotry, always 
with the old exception tliat she should by no 
means force them to surrender the temporal 
fruits of their late schism. In the preceding par- 
liament, Mary had thought it prudent to retain 
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the title of Supreme Head of the Church; but 
now she resolved to obtain a repeal of the act 
passed in the time of her father, which irrevoca- 
bly annexed that title to thecrown. The jealous 
poaseasors of abbey lands and monastic property 
saw a long way beyond this mere renunciation 
of a title; and they would not repeal the Act of 
Supremacy, until the queen caused to be sub- 
mitted to them, the pope’s explicit confirmation 
of the abbey lands to their new proprietors, which 
confirmation had been conceded from a convic- 
tion that he must either receive the English peni- 
tents on their own terms or lose them altogether. 
The pope’s confirmation was delivered through 
Cardinal Pole, the new legate for England, whose 
attainder had been reversed by the present par- 
liament. With their minds thus set at ease as to 
their goods and chattels,’ both houses were won- 
derfully compliant in matters of faith, They 
listened with contrite countenances to an invita- 
tion from the lord-cardinal to return to the bosom 
of holy mother church; they voted an address to 
Philip and Mary, acknowledging their repentance 
of the schism in which they had been living, de- 
claring their readiness to repeal all laws enacted 
in prejudice of the only true church, and implor- 
ing their majesties and the lord-cardinal to inter- 
cede with the pope for their absolution and for- 
giveness, Gardiner presented this petition to 
Pole, and Pole, in the name of the pope, forth- 
with gave full absolution to the parliament and 
whole kingdom of England; and this being done, 
they all went to the royal chapel in procession, 
singing Ze Deum. Without the least hesitation 
parliament revived the old brutal laws against 
heretics, enacted statutes against seditious words, 
and made it treason to imagine or attempt the 
death of Philip during his marriage with the 
queen. But when Mary’s minister proposed that 
Philip should wear, if not the rvyal, at least the 
matrimonial crown, they showed a resolute op- 
position, and the queen was obliged to drop the 
project of his coronation, as well as that of getting 
him declared presumptive heir to the crown. 
Nor was she more successful when she attempted 
to obtain subsidies from the commons, in order 


1 Michele, the Venetian ambassador, says that the English in 
general would have turned Jews or Turks, if their sovereign 
pleased; but the restoration of the abbey lands by the crown 
kept alive a constant dread among all those who possessed 
church property. The restitution of the church lands, which 
had been in the hands of the crown, cost Mary £60,000 a-year of 
her revenue. 

3 Ambassades de Noailles; Stow; Holinshed; Godwin; Michele, 
Relazione; Strype; Burnet; Nares’' Memoirs of Lord Burgiley.— 
The title of Courtenay, Earl of Devon, remained dormant, from 
the death of this young nobleman, for nearly three centuries, till 
the claim to the inheritance of the honour was established in 1831 
by the present earl. For the history of the house of Courtenay, 
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to support her husband and the emperor in their 
ware with France. Philip found it necessary to 
court popularity, and recommended the release 
of some of the most distinguished of the prisoners 
in the Tower. The handsome Earl of Devon 
received permission to travel on the Continent, 
but he died soon after (in 1556) at Padua.” 

In her exceeding anxiety for issue, Mary mis- 
took the commencement of a dropsy for the sure 
sign of pregnancy; and when Cardinal Pole was 
introduced to her on his happy return to England, 
she fondly fancied that the child was quickened, 
even as John the Baptist leaped in his mother’s 
womb at the salutation of the Virgin! On the 
27th of November the lord-mayor of London, with 
the aldermen all in scarlet, assembled according 
to commandment in St. Paul’s Church at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and in a great fog or mist. 
Dr. Chadsey, one of the prebends, preached in the 
choir in the presence of Bonner, Bishop of London, 
and nine other bishops; and, before he began, he 
read a letter from the queen’s council, the tenor 
whereof was, that the Bishep of London should 
send out certain forms of prayer,® wherein, after 
thanksgiving to God for his great mercies to this 
kingdom in giving hopes of an heir to the crown, 
and infusing life into the embryo, they should 
pray for the preservation of the queen and the 
infant, and for her happy delivery, and cause Ze 
Deum to be sung everywhere. But the business 
did not end at St. Paul’s Church : it wad taken up 
in both houses of parHament, and it gave great 
occupation to the whole court. “ For then,” 
says Godwin, “by parliament many things were 
enacted concerning the education of the babe; 
and much clatter was elsewhere kept about pre- 
parations for the child’s swaddling-clothes, cradle, 
and other things requisite at the delivery; until, 
in June in the ensuing year, it was manifested 
that all was little better than a dream.” The 
parliament, in fact, passed a law, which, in case 
of the queen’s demise, appointed Pliilip protector 
during the minority of the infant; but this was 
all that could be obtained in favour of the sus- 
pected Spaniard; and shortly after Mary dis- 
solved the parliament in ill-humour.' 
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one of the most ancient and illustrious in Europe, see Gibbon's 
Decline and Full of the Roman Empire, chap. lxi. 

3 Several of the prayers used on this occasion have been pre- 
served. They were composed by different priésts, who nearly 
all thought it necessary to pray that the child might be a male 
child, ‘‘ well-favoured and witty,” with strength and valour to 
keep down the heretics. . 

‘It appears from Mary's will, which was dated the 80th of 
April, 1558, or about seven months before her death, that, down 
to that time, she was confident of being enceinte, for she made a 
provision for settling the crown on her issue.—Sir Frederick 
Madden, Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary; Introd. Me 
moir and Copy of Will in Appendix. 
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Rogers, of Bishop Hooper, of Bishop Ferrar, of Dr. Rowland Taylor, of William Branch—Other executions— 
Cruelties of the Popish bishops, Gardiner and Bonner—Trial of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer—Exeoution 
of Ridley and Latimer—Their behaviour at the stake—Philip leaves England—Mary alarms the holders of 
church lands—Demur of parliament in voting supplies—Death of Bishop Gardiner—Attempts to make Cran- 
mer recant—His recantation—Treachery of his enemies—His execution—Cardinal Pole made Archbishop of 

- Canterbury—Fresh executions of Protestants—Summary of Popish atrocities—Treatment of Princess Eliza- 
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the Scots at war with England—Marriage of Mary, daughter of James V., to the French dauphin—An Eng- 


lish army invades France—Death of Queen Mary—Her character. 


ee - b) OR the Protestants this year (1555) 

es opened most gloomily. The queen 
sent Thomas Thirlby, the new Bi- 
shop of Ely, the Lord Anthony 
Montacute, and Sir Edward Carne, 
or Karne, with a very honourable 
train of gentlemen and others, as ambassadors to 
Rome, to confirm the reconciliation of the nation 
with the Catholic church, and concert measures 
for the promotion of the old religion, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. But Mary wanted no 
foreign advisers to urge her into the paths of 
intolerance and persecution. The conviction 
was deeply settled in her heart’s core, and in her 
brain—and there were bishops of English birth 
to insist upon it—that toleration in religion only 
led to indifference and the eternal perdition of 
men’s souls—that any reconciliation of parties 
or sects was not to be thought of—that it was 
the duty of religious princes to exterminate the 
heretical infection—that the mass of the people,' 
after all, were attached to the discipline and 
doctrine of the only true church; and that those 
of them who were not, would soon come back 
into the right way if all the heretical portion of 





! Notwithstanding the progress made by the Reformation 
during the short reign of Edward VI., it is probable that this 
statement was correct. In London, and the great cities gene- 
rally, there were many Protestants, but in the rural districts 
their number was comparatively small. There appears, how- 
ever, to have been a great difference in this respect among the 
counties. Norfolk and Suffolk, for example, were to a great 
extent Protestant, and no part of England suffered so much 
from Mary's persecutions, though they, in effect, had set her on 
the throne upon promises which her bigotry could never permit 
her to keep. 
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from them, and treated with wholesome severity. 
The prisons were already crowded—tlte inquisi- 
tors had only to choose their victims, and pre- 
pare their stakes and fagots. There were several 
preludes and preparations to accustom the people 
to the degradation of these spiritual teachers, 
whom, only two years before, all had been bound 
by law to revere and obey. Some married priests, 
who would not leave their wives, were sent in 
procession round St. Paul’s Church with white 
sheets over them, and burning tapers and scourges 
in their hands; and when this humiliating cere- 
mony was over, they were publicly whipped. 
These scenes were repeated in different parts of 
the kingdom; and the unlucky wives of clergy- 
men were occasionally treated with equal con- 
tumely.’ 

The revived statutes against heretics—that is 
to say, the acts first passed against the Lollards 
in the times of Richard II., Henry IV., and 
Henry V.—were to take effect from the 20th of 
January (1555). Previous to that great day of 
rejoicing, Bonner, with eight bishops and 160 or- 
thodox priests, made a grand procession through 
London to return thanks to the Almighty for 
the sudden renewal of Divine grace in the land. 
Then a commission sat in the church of St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, for the trial of Protestants. 
The first man brought before them was John 
Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, who had 
been lying in Newgate among cut-throats and 
desperadoes for more than a year. When ques- 
tioned and brow-beaten by his judge, Rogers 
pointedly asked, “Did not you, yourself; for 

2 Holinshed; Grafton; Stow; Strype. | 
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twenty years, pray against the pope?” “I was | 


forced by cruelty,” replied Bishop Gardiner. “ And 
will you use the like cruelty to us?” said Rogers. | 
The court sentenced him to the flames.’ On the | 
night after Rogers’ martyrdom in Smithfield the | 
Protestant Bishop Hooper, one of the pillars of 
the Reformed church, was told that he was to be 
lhurned, not in Smithfield, however, but at Glou- 
cester, among his own people: and at Gloucester | 
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Vrom a sketch on the spot, 


he was burned in a slow fire on the 9th of Keb- 
ruauy, The same course was adupted with Ro- 
bert Ferrar, Bishop of St. David's, a rigid man 
and of 2 rough behaviour, who was sent down 
from London to his own diocese, where he was 
burned alive on the 30th of March. About the 
same time fires were lighted in other parts of the 
kingdom, On the eastern side, on the very day 
that Bishop Hooper was burned at Gloucester, 
Dr. Rowland Taylor, who had lived for some 


time in the family of Archbishop Cranmer, who | 


preferred him to the rectory of Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk, was burned in that town, This Taylor 
was one of the boldest of those who suffered for 
conscience sake, and, like nearly every one of 
those Protestant martyrs, he was a man of hum- 
ble birth. From this Rowland Taylor descended | 
the eloquent, the learned, the great and amiable | 
J jeremy Taylor, the antagonist of the Church of | 
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' Fuller; Godwin; Blut: Despatches of Noailles, the French 
ambassador. This execution produced a great effect upon the 
people, but one altogether different from what the wretched 
Mary and her bishops expected. Noailles, who was a Catholic, 
says, ‘This day the confirmation of the alliance between the 
pope and this kingdom has been made by a public and solemn 
sacrifice of a preaching doctor named Rogers, who has been 
burned alive for being a Lutheran; but he has met his death per- 
sisting in his opinion, At which the greater part of the people 
here took such pleasure that they did not fear to give him 
nanvacelamationa to oumfort hie courage; and even his children 
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Rome, and yet the advocate of toleration—one of 
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the first and best of that holy band who taught 
that God was not served by the torment of his 
‘creatures, The now prevalent fanaticism of the 
Papists occasionally awoke a like spirit on the 
| part of the Protestants. On Easter Day, the 
| most solemn festival of the Roman church, one 
| William Branch, or Flower, who had once been 
a monk of Elv, but who had embraced the Re- 
formed peliiont stabbed a priest as he was ad- 
ininistering the sacrament to the people in the 
mauner of Rome in the church of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. No crime could be so frightful 
as this in the eyes of the Catholics: there was 
no hope of escaping from a crowded church, 
and the enthusiast does not appear to have at- 
tempted it. On the 24th of April his eacrile- 
egies right hand was cut off, and then, “for 
opinions in matters of religion,” he was burned 
in the sanctuary near to St. Margaret's Charch- 
yard.? 
During the festivities of Easter the Princess 
Elizabeth was summoued to court, that she might 
| congratulate the queen, who had taken her cham- 
‘ber at Hampton Court, to 6e deliverel; and it 
should seem that Elizabeth acquitted herself 
very dexterously on this delicate occasion. But, 
to return to the chief business of this deplorable 
| reign, John Cardmaker, chancellor of the church 
of Wells, was burned at London on the last day 
of May; and John Bradford suffered the same 
cruel death at the same place about a ‘month 
later. <A Jittle before, or a little after these 
executions in the capital, Thomas Hawkes, an 
Essex gentleman, was burned at Coggeshall ; 
John Lawrence, a priest, at Colchester; ‘Tom- 
kins, a weaver, at Shoreditch ; Pigott, a butcher, 
at Braintree; Knight, a barber, at Maldon; and 
Hunter, an apprentice toa silk-weaver, at Brent- 
wood, 
| Bishop Gardiner, the chancellor, who was far 
less cruel than many, soon grew weary of pre- 
siding in the horrible court at the church of St. 
Mary Overy: he withdrew as early as the month 
/ of February, when his duties devolved on an 
| apter spirit, Bonner, Bishop of London, who pos- 
| sessed all the essentials for an inquisitor and fa- 
miiliar of the Holy Office in a greater degree than 
any Englishman we ever heard of. This prelate 
sat” in the consistory of St. Paul’s, where the 
sea by anit him, in such a way that he looked as if they 
were conducting him to a merry marriage.” 
2 Hvoper was burned in the church-yard of St. Mary de Lode, 
in Gloucester. The spot on which his martyrdom was consum- 
| mated, long pointed out by tradition, was indubitably asver- 
' tained in 1826, by finding upon it the remains of the charred 
stake to which he had been attached. It is now marked by the 
small monument represented in the engraving. In the back 
ground is the western gate of the abbey, from which the priests 
witnessed the martyr's sufferings. 
3 Slows Godwin. 
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lord-mayor and certain of the aldermen were 
forced to attend. In this court he could, with 
ease and great comfort to himself, condemn men 


to the flames at the rate of half a dozen a-day;- 


but even Bonner was too slow for the govern- 
ment; the privy council kept continually urging 
him forward in this frightful persecution; and 
Mary and her husband addressed to him one 
letter (if not more), as if even he wanted excite- 
ment to the prosecution of heretics.’ Cardinal 
Pole, whose moderation and mercy caused him to 
be suspected at Rome of entertaining himself 
some heretical notions, in vain endeavoured to 
stop the destructive torrent, and to prove to 
Mary and her government that the practice of 
persecution was not only highly dangerous to 
themselves but the scandal of all religion. 

_ Ever since the month of March of the preced- 
ing year, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, had been 
removed from the Tower to Oxford. The two 
latter, like the primate, had favoured the usur- 
pation of the Lady Jane; and Ridley with great 
spirit, honestly avowed that he had acted with 
his eyes open---that he had never been actuated 
by fear of Northumberland or of any one else, 
but merely by a conviction that that step was 





NicHoLas Ripiey, Bishop of London.—From a rare print. 


necessary and indispensable for the preservation 
of the Protestant religion, If Cranmer had had 
the same decision and courage, it is possible that 
affairs might have taken a different turn, or, 
at the worst, he would have had a better excuse 
to plead than that of his having gone into the 
scheme of excluding Mary against his conscience, 
being overpowered by the importunities of the 
dying Edward. Ridley, and Latimer also, were 


! Burnet; Strype; Hallam, Const. Hist. Burnet gives, in his 
Collection of Records, a letter from the king and queen to Bishop 
Bonner, recommending more activity. 
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amenable to the same charge of treason as Cran- 
mer; but for very evident purposes it was re- 
solved to sink this offence in the more awful 
charge of heresy. The timid character of the 
primate was well known, and the Catholic party 
seem to have considered it possible to force all 
three to recant. | 

On the 14th of April, about five weeks after 
their first arrival at Oxford, they were brought 
out of their prisons to St. Mary’s Church, where 
questions relating to transubstuntiation, and the 
eflicacy of the mass as a sacrifice and propitia- 
tion for the sins of quick and dead, were sub- 
mitted to them. They were allowed to debate 
these points in public, and, if they could convince 
their mortal encinies, then their prison gates 
would be opened. But the orthodox controver- 
sialists did nut give themselves the trouble to 
preserve even the appearance of fair play; they 
would allow their opponents no books---no time 
for preparation— nor would they let them argue 
together. Cranmer was to face alone their entire 
battery on the 16th of April, Ridley on the 17th, 
and Latimer on the 18th. On the day appointed 
Cranmer appeared before the consistory as- 
sembled in the divinity school, and, with more 
courage than had been expected from him, he 
proceeded to support the tenets which he had 
taught; but there were many voices to one; the 
doctors called him unlearned, unskilful, iguorant; 
and the Oxford scholars very generally hissed 
and hooted, and clapped their hands, whenever 
he advanced any opinion they disliked. On the 
following day Ridley appeared in the same place, 
and met with much the same treatinent; but 
Ridley had more nerve than Cranmer, and more 
learning than Latimer, and to him is generally 
attributed the glory of the contest on the Pro- 
testant side. But he might as well have held 
his tongue, for, whenever he pressed them closely 
with an argumentative syllogism, they all lifted 
up their voices against him together. “I have 
but one tongue,” cried Ridley; ‘ I cannot answer 
at once to you all.” When poor Latimer was 
brought up to be baited on the following day, 
he was so weak and faint that he could scarcely 
stand, In spite of the persecutions which he 
had himself directed when the current ran in a 
different direction, his appearance was calculated 
to excite sympathy in every breast except those 
of controversialists and dogmatists. ‘Hu! good 
master,” said the aged prelate to one of his judges, 
“T pray ye be good to an old man. You may be 
once as old as Iam; you may come to this age, 
and this debility.” Cranmer and Ridley had 
disputed in Latin, but Latimer spoke in his mo- 
ther tongue, and was the better understood. But 
they would not permit him to proceed without 
frequent interruptions ; and the Oxford scholars 
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hissed and hooted and laughed at him, making 
altogether such a din that the divinity school 
looked more like a bear-garden than a scene ap- 
pointed for the discussion of dogmas deemed 
essential to the salvation of men's souls. Poor 
Latimer, a man of humble birth, and simple, if 





Huow Larimer, Bishop of Woroester.—From a rare print. 


not rustic manners, said, with a natveté which 
would be amusing in other circumstances, that in 
his time and day he had spoken before two great 
kings more than once, for two or three hours 
together, without interruption; “but now,” he 
added, “if I may speak the truth, by your leaves, 
I cannot be suffered to declareiny mind before you, 
no, not by the space of a quarter of an hour, with- 
out snatches, revilings, checks, rebukes, taunts, 
auch as I have not felt the like in such an audi- 
ence all my life long.” On the 28th of April he 
was agnin, together with Ridley and Cranmer, 
brought up to St. Mary’s Church. They were 
asked by the commissioners whether they would 
now turn or not; but they bade them read on, in 
the name of God, for that they were not minded 
to turn; and so were they condemned all three! 
For various reasons the execution of their sen- 
tence was suspended for nearly eighteen months, 
nnd at the end of that period (on the 16th of 
October, 1555), Ridley and Latimer were led to 
the stake without Cranmer, who remained. in 
prison five months longer. In the ditch on the 
north side of the pleasant town of Oxford, and 
over against Baliol College, a great stake was 
erected. It was usual to preach a sermon to the 
heretics before burning them; and one Dr, Smith, 
who, for interest or fear, had renounced Popery 
in King Edward’s time, and who was now all the 
more zealous on that account, mounted the pulpit 
on this occasion, and delivered a vehement dis- 
course on the text—“ Though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.”. When the sermon was over Ridley 
atripped himself for the fire, giving away his ap- 
parel, a new groat, some nutmegs and bits of gin- 
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ger, a dial, and such other few things as he had 
about him; and among the by-standers were men 
too happy to get any rag of him. In the help- 
lessness of old age Latimer had left it to his 
keeper to strip him; but when he stood up tn Ais 
shroud, erect and fearless, by the side of the 
fagots, he seemed, in the eyes of some of the be- 
holders, to be no longer the withered and decrepit 
old man, “but as comely a father as one might 
lightly behold.” Ridley was tied first to the 
stake. As they were chaining Latimer to the re- 
verse of the stake, the hardy old man exclaimed, 
“Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play 
the man; we shall this day light such a candle, 
by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never 


‘be put out.” Then the flames arose, and Latimer 


was soon seen to expire in the midst of them; 
but Ridley’s sufferings were long and dreadful. 
The Lord Williams of Thame, the vice-chancel- 
lor of the university, the other commissioners 
appointed by the court, and a multitude of Ox- 
ford scholars and gentlemen, stood by and wit- 
nessed the whole, and for the most part with 
pious and complacent countenances, like men 
that felt the happy assurance that they were 
doing God service. But there were other spec- 
tators who looked on with very different eyes. 
The fortitude of the sufferers confirmed Pro- 
testants in their faith; every execution made 
some converts, and went to awaken a thorough 
and most lasting abhorrence of the persecuting 
church.’ 

About six weeks before these executions at 
Oxford, King Philip passed over to the Conti- 
nent, in no very good humour with our island, for 
he found that he had in a manner thrown himself 
away in @ marriage with a disagreeable woman. 
Mary’s uncomfortable fondness seemed to increase 
with his absence: she wrote him tender letters, to 
which he seldom replied, except when he wished 
her to obtain money for his use from her parlia- 
ment; and he entertained his courtiers (if not a 
mistress) with unmanly criticisms on his wife's 
person and manners. On the 2ist of October, 
tive days after the death of Ridley and Latimer, 
the parliament met in a mood less obsequious 
than usual, and the queen, in her anxiety to 
serve the Church of Rome, excited a somewhat 
stormy opposition. Some months before, in her 
ardent zeal for the pope, she had the imprudence 
to consult certain members of the privy council 
touching the restoration of all the abbey lands in 
England, which she told them she considered had 
been taken away from their proper owners in 
time of schism, and that by unlawful means, and 
such as were contrary both to the interests of 
God and of the church. She told them that, for 
her own part, she considered an immediate sur- 
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render of what the crown had received essential 
to salvation. From her vehemence it was ex- 
pected that she would press for the surrender of 
the lands by whomsoever held, and on this head 
the sensitive parliament were never at their ease 
during the short remainder of her reign. But 
during the present session she only required them 
to legalize her restor- 
tenths, and the impro- 
priations vested in the 
crown. Even to this. 
parliament objected ; 
and when the commons 
came to vote supplies, it 
was asked, with some 
violence, what justice 
there was in taxing the 
subject to relieve the 
sovereign’s necessities, 
when she refused to 
avail herself of funds 
legally at her disposal ? 
—and it was also sug- 
gested that the Catholic 
clergy, who were grow- 
ing rich by the royal 
liberality, ought to 
make large sacrifices for 
the relief of their bene- 
factress. At last the 
house passed the sup- 
plies, but with a consi- 
derable deduction from 
the amount originally 
proposed; and they also 
passed the bills about 
the first-fruits, and 
tenths, and impropria- 
tions, but in such a 
spirit as showed that it 
would be unsafe to urge 
them to further conces- 
sions in that direction. 
After a short session, 
the queen dissolved par- 
liament on the 9th of 
December.' During the session Bishop Gar- 
diner, the chancellor, had gone to his final ac- 
count. He attended at the opening of the houses, 
and displayed his usual ability and energy; but 
on the third day his bodily sufferings obliged him 
to quit his post, and he expired of a painful dis- 
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® This noble monument, designed to commemorate the deaths 
of the Protestant martyrs, Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, was 
‘erected in 1841, near the spot which witnessed their sufferings. 
It is executed in magnesian limestone; has a total height of 
78 feet; and is placed in the centre of St. Giles Street, adjoining 
St. John’s College and the University Galleries, Oxford. 
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ease on the 12th of November. The great seal 
was given to another ecclesiastic—to Heath, | 
Archbishop of York; but, though keen in the per- 
secuting of Protestants, the new chancellor had 
not the talent and address of the old one. 
Meanwhile (a.p. 1556) Mary’s unthankful hus- 
band kept pressing her for money, and still more 
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| the scanty supplies vo- 

ted by parliament, she 

and her new chancellor 

had recourse to a variety 
of illegal and violent . 

expedients. All the 

money was spent as soon 

as got; the mass of it 

went to her husband or 
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to Rone. 
It appears that the 
court calculated that 
when Cranmer should 
be no longer supported 
by the more courageous 
spirit of Ridley and 
Latimer, he would tem- 
porize, as he had so often 
done before, and, in the 
fear of death, take such 
steps as would cover 
himself with infamy and 
bring discredit on the 
whole Protestant party ; 
and that for these ex- 
press reasons he was left 
alive. It should be 
mentioned, however, 

that there were other 

reasons, and that, as a 

metropolitan, his case 

ia was reserved for the 

¥ 4 pope himself, the tri- 

bunal which had des- 
patched the two suffra- 
gan bishops not being 
competent, in canonical 
law, to take cognizance 
of it. By a grievous 
mockery the pope cited this close prisoner at 
Oxford to appear at Rome and answer for his 
heresies. At the end of the eighty days, having 
taken no care, as it was said in the Papal in- 
strument, to appear at Rome, he was pronounced 
guilty, and Bonner, Bishop of London, and Thirl- 
by, Bishop of Ely, were appointed commissioners 
to degrade him, and to see the sentence executed 
upon him. Cranmer, who was delivered over to 
the secular power—fer by a delicate fiction the 
persecuting church was never the executor of 
its own sentences—trembled at the near ap- 
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proach of a horrible death, and betrayed that 
weakness upon which his cnemies had calculated. 
He had written in abject terms to the queen be- 
fore, and, by receiving the visits in his cell, and 
listening to the arguments of a learned Spanish 
monk ~-a certain friar Soto-—and other Catholics, 
he seems to have wished that it should be be- 
lieved he was still open to conviction. He now 
renewed his applications for mercy, and turned 
a ready ear to those who suggested that mercy 
might be obtained, though only by recantation. 
It was a vital point with his enemies to lead him 
to this; and, if the truth is told, they proceeded 
with a dexterity and malice truly infernal, soft- 
ening the hardships of his captivity, which might 
have rendered death Jess terrible, and giving him 
again to taste of the pleasures of life. They 
removed him to the house of the dean of Christ- 
church, where he fared delicately, and was allowed 
to play at bowls and walk about at his pleasure. 
Not to dwell upon this miserable scene, in which, 
after all, Cranmer excites rather pity and com- 
passion than contempt, aud in which he is far 
more easily excused than in many others of his 
preceding carcer, he formally renounced the faith 
he had taught, and, as his enemics were not satis- 
tied with his signature to one scroll, he signed 
recantation after recantation until the number 
mmounted to six!' But if we make a charitable 
and a proper allowance for the weakness of human 
nature in the ease of the victim, we can make 
none for the diabolical madiee of his persceutors, 
who, when they diad thus, as they conceived, 
loaded him with eternal obloguy, led him to the 
stake. While the monks and the learned doctors 
ut Oxford were in great. jubilee at having brought 
down to the very mire one of the proudest co- 
Jumns of the Reformed church, Mary sent secret 
orders to Dr, Cole, provost of Eton College, to 
prepare his condemned sermon, On the 21st of 
March the prisoner was brought up to St. Mary's 
Church, where Cole expluined i in the sermon that 
repentance does not avert all punishment, as ex- 
mnples in the Bible proved; that Cranmer had 
done the church and the Roman Catholics so 
much mischief that he must die; and that their 
majesties had, besides, other good reasons for 
burning him. The fallen Primate of England 
had learned the day before what was intended for 
him, and, having no longer the slightest hope of 
life, he seems to have summoned up resolution to 
meet his inevitable doom like a man, Some few 
men—their number was wonderfully small con- 
sidering that death of torture—had recanted 
when brought to the stake and offered the queen’s 


pardon on that condition; but it was not to be. 


expected that any one would do so when there 
was ‘no offer of pardon, but, on the contrary, a 


—— 


r Strype has publishe! them all. See Beles. Mem. iv. 407. 
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certain assurance of death. Accordingly, Cran- 
mer acted as every man would have done in the 
like situation; he renounced the pope and all his 
doctrines—he gave a brief summary of his real 
faith—he protested against the atrocious means 
which had been used—he accused himeelf of hav- 
ing, from fear of death, sacrificed truth and his 
conscience by subscribing the recantations. It was 
not convenient to permit him to make a long ad- 
dress; he was soon pulled down from the plat- 
form in the church on which he stood, and hurried 
away to the same ditch, over against Baliol Col- 
lege, where his more fortunate friends, Ridley 
and Latimer, had suffered five months before. 
He was stripped to the shirt, and tied to the 
stake: he made no moan or useless prayer for 
mercy in this world: the death which he had so 
dreaded, and for so long a time, seemed less 
dreadful when he saw it face to face. As soonas 
the flames began to rise he thrust into them his 
right hand—that erring hand which had signed 
the recantations.? The Romish church of Eng- 
land, with all its absolute hopes, may almost be 
said to have perished in the flames that consumed 
Cranmer, The impression made by his martyrdom 
was immense, and as lasting as it was wide and 
deep. On the side of the Catholics, the putting 
him to death was as gross an error in policy as 
it was atrocious and detestable as a crime. 

On the very day after Crammer’s death, Cardi- 
nal Pole, who had now taken priest's orders, was 
consecrated and installed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. But, though primate and Papal legate, 
and fully convinced of the atrocity and worse 
than uselessness of persecution, he could not 
change the temper of the queen, nor stay the 
bloody hands of her favourites and ministers. 
Paul 1V., who now wore the tiara, had been his 
personal enemy; and Pole, who apparently had 
not more courage than Cranmer, seems to have 

stuod in awe of his fierce and intolerant spirit. 
On the 27th of June thirteen persons, being con- 
demned for opinions coucening the sacrament, 
were burned at Stratford-le-Bow.? “Neither did 
the cruelty of the persecutors exercise itself on 
the living only: the bones of Martin Bucer and 
Paul Phagius, long since dead, were dug up, for- 
mally accused of heresy, and, no man undertaking 
their cause (as who durst ?), condemned, and pub- 
licly burned in the market-place at Cambridge. 
And Peter Martyr's wife, who died at Oxford, 
was disihterred, and with barbarous and inhuman 
spite buried in a dunghill.”* 

In order that we may not have to return to 
this revolting subject, we will here throw to- 
gether a few other incidents, in completion of the 
picture of Mary’s persecutions. From the mar. 
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tyrdom of John Rogers, who suffered on the 4th 
of February, 1555, about six months after Mary's 
accession, to the five last victims, who were burned 
at Canterbury on the 10th of November, 1558, 
only seven days before her death, not fewer than 
288 individuals, among whom were five bishops, 
twenty-one clergymen, fifty-five women, and four 
children, were burned in different places for 
their religious opinions; and, in addition to these, 
there were several hundreds who were tortured, 
ruined in their goods and estates, and many poor 
and friendless victims that were left to die of 
hunger in their prisons. With the exception of 
some few of the churchmen, these individuals 
were almost entirely of the middling or humbler 
classes—the rich and great,-as we have noticed, 
and as has been observed by several writers be- 
fore us, showing little disposition to martyrdom. 
Only eight laymen of the rank of gentlemen are 
named; but it would be unjust to represent all 
the aristocracy as supple hypocrites, though they 
did not expose themselves voluntarily to perse- 
cution. The Earls of Oxford and Westmoreland 
and Lord Willoughby got into trouble, and were 
censured by the council for religion; and the 
second Earl of Bedford suffered a short imprison- 
ment. Among those who were said to have 
“contemptuously gone over the seas,” there were 
several persons of rank, whose property and in- 
terests suffered during their forced travels on the 
Continent. Other individuals, who held profit- 
able places under government, voluntarily re- 
signed them, and retired to the obscurity of a 
country life. The politic Cecil, who in heart and 
in head detested the course pursued, which he saw 
to be as bad in a political as in 
a religious light, conformed out- 
wardly to what he could not re- 
sist; and it is said that he drew 
the line of conduct for the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, recommending 
humility and obedience, and cer- 
tain compliances with the times. 
But it is quite certain that Eliza- 
beth possessed a natural turn both 
for simulation and dissimulation, 
and that she scarcely stood in 
need of a guide and instructor in 
these particulars. She opened a 
chapel in her house, as com- 
manded; she entertained mass 

priests; she kept a large cruc: 

fix constantly suspended in her 
chamber; she worked with her 
own hands garments for saints 
and Madonnas; and, when permitted to visit 
the court, and take part in the entertainments, 
she also, as a price paid therefor, accompanied 


the queen in her religious processions, which | 
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were conducted with great pomp, and in her visita 
to the re-Catholicized churches, which were in 
part restored to more than their ancient mag- 
nificence.’ Elizabeth suffered more annoyance 
and persecution in the way of matrimony than 
on account of religion. Philip, who was most 
anxious to remove her by marriage out of the 
kingdom, proposed, and in fact insisted that she 
should give her hand to the Duke of Savoy, 
who came into England to press his own suit; 
but the princess obstinately refused, and had the 
art or good fortune to gain over to her side her 
sister Mary, who rarely opposed the wishes of her 
husband. Soon after the King of Sweden tried 
to obtain her hand for his eldest son Eric. The 
Swedish ambassador intrusted with this delicate 
mission was directed by his sovereign to make 
his application directly to Elizabeth herself, by 
a message in which neither the queen nor her 
council was at present to participate. Elizabeth, 
who confidently looked to the succession of the 
English crown, as one well aware of the state of 
Mary’s health and of her own great popularity 
with a large portion of the nation, not only re- 
jected the suit, but resolved to turn the gallant 
and generous mode in which it was opened by 
the Swede to her own immediate advantage. She 
declared that she could never listen to any over- 
tures of this nature which had not previously 
received the sanction of her majesty. Her ma- 
jesty was charmed at this declaration, and the two 
sisters thenceforward lived in tolerable friend- 
ship. Elizabeth, who lavished her protestations 
of gratitude for the queen’s goodness—her ac- 
knowledgments that she was bound to honour 
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serve, love, and obey her highness in all things 
—passed the greater part of the remainder of her 
sister’s reign at her pleasant manor of Hatfield, 
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with few privations, and no personal hardships | plished man to die in the forty-seventh year of 
to endure. A tender heart might have been | his age of a death more terrible than burning. 

racked and tortured by the fate of others; and { Although the Inquisition never obtained a 
in one particular case the royally dull feelings of | name or formal establishment in England, all the 
Elizabeth must have been touched. Sir John | worst practices of that institution were adopted. 
Cheke, one of the finest scholars of that period— | An ecclesiastical commission was appointed, with- 
one of the best of men if he had risen above the | out authority of parliament, for the effectual ex- 
intolerance and persecuting spirit of his age, had |  tirpation of herey. The commissioners were 
been preceptor to her brother King Edward, and | empowered to inquire into all heresies, either by 
had assisted in her own education. Sir John | presentments, by witnesses, or by any other poli- 
got free from the Tower, into which he was ; tical way they could devise—to seize the bringers 
thrown for the part he had taken in the affair of | in, the sellers, the readers of all heretical books— 
Lady Jane Grey, but all his landed property was | | to examine and punizh all misbehaviour in any 
confiscated. Having obtained her majesty’s per- | church or chapel, and negligence in attending 
mission to travel on the Continent for a limited | mass, confession, and the rest—to try all priests 
period, he went to Switzerland. Led by his love | that did not preach pure Roman orthodoxy— 
of classical lore, he crossed the Alps into Italy, and if they found any that did obstinately per- 
and even visited Rome, the head-quarters of the | sist in their heresies, they were to put them into 
religion which he had attacked. In the begin- | the hands of their ordinaries, to be punished ac- 
ning of 1556 he reached Strasburg, whence he | cording to the spiritual laws. The commissioners 
addressed a letter to his dear friend and brother- | had also full power to break open houses, to 
in-law, Sir William Cecil, imploring him to hold , search premises, to compel the attendance of wit- 
fast his Protestaut faith. From Strasburg Sir | nesses, “‘and to force them to make oath of such 
John Cheke privately reprired on a visit to his | things as might discover what they sought 
two learned friends Lord Paget and Sir John ; after.”' It appears from letters written to Lord 
Mason, who were then Mary’s ambassadors in , North and others, that there was a standing 
Flanders, Both these men were recent court | order “to put to the torture such obstinate per- 
converts to Catholicism, and Paget had testified | sons as would not confess.” Informers were en- 
great zeal. On his return, between Brussels and | couraged and courted; so that nearly every 
Antwerp, Cheke, with his companion Sir Peter | villain could gratify his spite on his personal 
Carew, wus arrustad by a provost-marshal of | enemies by accusing them of heresy or of disre- 
King Philip, bound hand and foot, thrown into | spectful words; and, at the same time, secret spies 
a cart, and conveyed to a vessel which was about | were retained, who not only frequented public 
to suil for England. It seems that his leave of | places, but also invaded the sacred privacy of 
absence had expired, and that there was no new | domestic life. The justices of the peace received 
political offence to be alleged against him except | instructions to call secretly before them one or 
his not returning home at the time fixed. But in | two honest persons within their districts, or more, 
these cruel proceedings the queen and her hus- | at their discretion, and impose on them by oath 
band, and the zealots of their party, aimed at a | or otherwise, the duty of secretly learning and 
high object. Cheke, though a lay1.an, had done | searching out such persons as “evil behaved 
almost as much as Cranmer in consolidating the | themselves” in church, or that spoke against the 
Protestant church, and it was resolved to force | king’s or queen’s proceedings. And it was set 
him to recant. Gagged and mufiled, he was | down in the same diabolical instructions, “that 
thrown into the Tower, and, to escape the stake | the information shall be given secretly to the jus- 
and the miseries to which he was subjected, he | tices; and the same justices shall call the accused 
signed three ample recantations, and publicly | persons before them, and examine them, without 
proclaimed his acceptance of all the tenets and | declaring by whom they are accused.”? Although 
doctrines of the Roman church. But this was | the character of the upper classes of soviety had 
not deemed price enough for a liberation from | been wofully deteriorated, the naturally frank 
prison to shame and obloquy: he was made to | and generous spirit of the English people revolted 
applaud the heavenly mercy of his persecutors; | at such practices; and not the hundredth part of 
nay, it is said that he was obliged to take his | the mischief was done which might have been 
seat on the bench by the side of Bishop Bonner, | expected from the establishing of such a system. 
and assist that English inquisitor in sentencing | This was the period of persecution for religious 
his brother Protestants to the flames at Smithfield, | opinions; the efforts and the success of Luther, 
Shame, remorse, and affliction caused this accont- | Calvin, and the other Reformers, had excited a 
fury among the Catholics which nothing short of 


of Noaitles, the French ambassador. The Venetian says that, ° 
though Elizabeth was living Catholically (rivende Caitolicamente), blood and life could allay. The penal fires were 
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blazing from one end of Europe to the other; and 
terrible as was the brief rage of Mary's reign, 
England, as compared with most other Christian 
countries, was singularly fortunate." 

Mary’s care for the souls of her subjects did 
not improve their morals. Without going to the 
full length of some Protestant writers, we may 
assert, upon good evidence, that crime was on 
the increase, and that capital offences, indepen- 
dently of those of a religious kind, greatly multi- 
plied. Fifty-two persons were condemned and 
executed at Oxford at one assize. Loathsome 
offences re-appeared: the highways became again 
insecure. On more than one occasion men of 
rank became thieves and cut-purses, In this 
unlucky year London and other cities were 
visited by the “hot burning fevers” which were 
particularly fatal to old persons. In the follow- 
ing year the country was afflicted by an extreme 
dearth, and pestilence stalked in the rear of fa- 
mine. Plots and conspiracies, also, were not 
wanting, for which such abundant causes were 
ministered in the violation both of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

Mary’s husband Philip was now 
King of Spain, and absolute Lord of 
Naples, Sicily, the Milanese, the Low Countries, 
the Indies, and other fair and fertile countries, 
which well deserved a better master. This had 
not happened by the death, but by the voluntary 
resignation of his father Charles V. The empe- 
ror and king, who had been for forty years the 
mightiest potentate in Europe, becoming suddenly 
sick of worldly dominion— 


A.D. 1557, 


** Cast crowns for rosaries away— 
An empire for a cell.” 


Though only fifty-five years old, and with his 
faculties, both mental and physical, to all ap- 
pearance unimpaired, he determined to renounce 
his many crowns. On the 25th of October, 1555, 
he met the states of the Low Countries, ex- 
plained to them the reasons of his resignation, 
absolved them from their oaths of allegiance, 
and devolved his authority on Philip—weeping, 
it is said, as he reflected on the burden which he 
imposed upon hisson. A few months later he for- 
mally resigned to Philip all his other dominions, 
and all his titles, with the exception of the lofty 
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} According to Fra Paolo, in the Netherlands alone 50,000 
persons were hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burned on ac- 
count of religion; and in France, even before the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the number of victims who suffered death in 
the same cause was to be stated, not, as in England, by hundreds, 
but by thousands. In Germany, besides the happier tens of 
thousands who perished in battle, fighting for the privilege of 
worshipping God in their own way, thousands died on the 
scaffold, in the flames, and in dungeons; and, as yet, the liberty 
of conscience was insecure. 

* Charles had secured it already to his brother Ferdinand, who 
became the Emperor Ferdinand I. 3 De Thou; Bayle. 

* The real Inquisition was first established at Rome hy the 
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one of emperor, which it was not in his power to 
bestow.? He chose for his retreat the monastery 
of St. Just, situated on the frontiers of Castile 
and Portugal, near to Placentia. He survived 
about two years, chieffy occupying his time in 
cultivating alittle garden, reading divinity, mak- 
ing clocks, and trying experiments and inven- 
tions in mechanics. Many things are related of 
him in his retreat; one of the best, which is pro- 
bably as true as any of them, being that, upon 
finding he could never make two clocks to go 
exactly alike, he deplored the pains he had taken, 
and the blood he had shed, in order to make 
all mankind think and believe in one way.’ 

It was not always that the most Catholic king 
enjoyed the favour of the court of Rome; for even 
in that high quarter political considerations or 
personal animosities continually interfered with 
the spiritual scheme. Paul IV., who, as a bigot, 
and as the first that introduced the tribunal of 
the Inquisition in Rome,‘ might have been ex- 
pected to lean towards the congenial fanaticism 
of Philip, hated the Spaniards with an ancient 
and hereditary hatred, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, favoured the French and their party in 
Italy; for, without the arms of France, the pope 
saw no possibility of overthrowing the dominion 
of Spain, which, be it said, was oppressive, and 
barbarizing, and odious to the Italian people. 
The great ability of the Emperor Charles had 
imposed respect; but Paul thought the accession 
of Philip, in such unusual circumstances, too 
good an opportunity to be lost, and, before the 
new king was well settled on his throne, the pon- 
He 
set on foot plots and conspiracies in Naples, his 
native country, which was groaning under the 
weight of Spanish misrule; and he finally arranged 
a grand plan, by which the French king was to 
expel Philip by force of arms, and take posses- 
sion of the Neapolitan kingdom, of the Milanese, 
and the other states in Upper Italy, which his 
ancestors had claimed, and several times held, 
though for very short periods. But Paul had 
formed an erroneous estimate of Philip, who was 
ever vigilant and suspicious, and who soon ob- 
tained intelligence of the secret manceuvres in 
Italy. In an opportune moment, at the end of 
the year 1555, he sent the Duke of Alva to take 
advice of Paul IV., then only Cardinal Caraffa, a Neapolitan, 
under the pontificate of Paul I1J. It was rendered frightful by 
its rigorous laws and novel forms of procedure; but it did not 
obtain all its monstrous vigour until the election of Paul IV.; 
and the first thing the Romans did after the death of this odious 
pontiff (which happened in 1559) was to burn the tribunal of the 
Holy Office, to liberate all the prisoners for matters of religion, 
and to raze the prisons of the Inquisition to the ground. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that this horrid tribunal was most 
powerful at Rome. Many of the popes detosted it. The true 
scene of ite might was not beyond the Alps, but the Pyrensee— 


in Spain and Portugal. In a considerable part of Italy it wae 
never established ut all. 
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npon himself the goverument of Naples. Before 
this, Alva was ygoverner of Milan, and now he 
had the supreme command of the whole of Italy 
that appertained to the Spaniards, whose armies 
were reinforced in order to meet the French 
(then preparing to cross the Alps under the Duke 
of Guise) and keep down the Italian people, who, 
in many places, were ready to rise. The pope 
was in a paroxysm of rage, which did not permit 
him to wear an almost useless mask. He ar- 
rested and threw into prison Garcilasso de la 
Vega, who was then at Rome as amhassador from 
Philip in his quality of King of England; and he 
imprisoned and put to the torture De Tassis, the 
Roman postmaster, for passing certain letters writ- 
ten in the Spanish interest. The Duke of Alva, 
who soon afterwards massacred the Protestants 
in heaps in the Low Countries, showed little de- 
licacy towards this turbulent heal of the Catholic 
church: anticipating his movements, he marched 
an army across the Neapolitan frontiers into the 
Roman States, The Spaniards spread confusion, 
destruction, and terror through the whole Papal 
territory: people fled from the city of Rome, ex- 
pecting another sack, and not doubting that the 
troops of his most Catholic majesty would prove 
as bloodthirsty and rapacious as the auxiliaries 
under the Constable Bourbon: but Paul IV., 
who had the fierce spirit of a pope of the four- 
teenth century, would not listen to terms of ac- 
commodation ; and though one of his nephews, 
the Cardinal Carnffa, had a conference with the 
Duke of Alva, they concluded nothing but a 
truce for forty days. In the meanwhile, not- 
withstanding a solemn truce for five years, which 
atill existed between France and Spain, the Duke | 
of Guise had led an army through the passes of | 
the Alps, and was looking forward with bright 
and not unreasonable hopes to the conquest of 
Lombardy." This was the state of affairs in 
Italy towards the end of the year 1556. In the 
month of March of the present year (1557) King 
Philip gratified his wife Mary with a short visit, 
aud he entered London in some state, being ac- 
companied by the queen and divers nobles of the 
realm.? But it was soon seen that his most | 
Catholic majesty had not come for love, the sole 
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But the Spanish interests were served by a strange 
accident. Among the numerous English refu- 
gees in France was one Thomas Stafford, a per- 
son of some rank and influence, who entertained 
the notion of revolutionizing England. With 
only thirty-two persons he crossed over from 
France, landed at Scarborough in Yorkshire, 
and surprised the castle there: but, on the third 
day they were all made prisoners by the Earl of 
Westmoreland, without effusion of blood; Staf- 
ford, Richard Saunders, and three or four others, 
among whom was a Frenchman, were sent up 
to London, committed to the Tower, and there 
tortured into a confession that Henry IL, the 
French king, had aided and abetted their enter- 
prise; which was not altogether improbable, as 
the French court knew what Philip and the 
Spaniards were doing in London, as well as the 
devotion of Mary to her husband’s interests. 
Upon the 28th of May, Stafford was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, and on the morrow three of his com- 
panions were drawn to [yburn and there exe- 
cuted. Richard Saunders, who had probably been 
a traitor, or had divulged more than the rest, re- 
ceived the queen’s pardon, Making the most of 
what had happened, the queen accused the French 
court of encouraging many traitorous bands of 
her subjects—of giving an asylum to her out- 
laws, who were maintained in France with annual 
pensions, contrary to treaty—of sending over to 
the castle of Scarborough, Stafford and others in 
French ships, provided with armour, munition, 
and money; and on the 7th of June she made a 
formal declaration of war—perhaps the first de- 
claration of the kind thoroughly unpopular with 
the nation. Having obtained what he wanted, 
and earnestly recommended the instant raising 
of troops to act as auxiliaries to his own army 
on the northern frontiers of France, Philip took 
his departure on the 6th of July, and, happily 
for England, he never returned! It was difficult 
—most difficult—to do her husband’s bidding; 
but, with great exertions, Mary levied 1000 
horse, 4000 foot, and 2000 pioneers, and sent 
them over to Flanders in the end of July, under 
the command of the Earl of Pembroke, with the 
Lord Robert Dudley, for his master of the ord- 


object of his visit being to drive Mary and her | nance.’ 


council into a declaration of war against France. 
This, however, was not so easy a matter as he 
had fancied : Cardinal Pole and nearly the whole | 
of the council opposed the measure; aud even 
such of the ministry as were more compliant 
dreaded the effects of a war with France, which 
was sure to be accompanied by a war with 
Scotland, in the present deranged state of the 
finances and evident ill-humour of the people. 


1 Giannone, Storia Civile del Regno di Napoli; Summonte; 
De Thou, 2 Stow; Holinshed. 





Amidst this din of war, the Lady Anne of 
Cleves died very quietly at Chelsea. She left a 
good name behind her among the people, and 
was buried like a princess royal in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Having joined the bands of Flemings, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Dalmatians, Illyrians, Croats, 
and others, that formed the army of King Philip, 
the English marched with this mixed host, under 
the supreme command of Elizabeth's rejected 
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suitor, the Duke of Savoy, one of the most ap- 


proved captains of those times; and they soon : 


distinguished themselves by their bravery in a 
fierce battle under the walls of St. Quentin, 
where many of the chief nobility of France were 
either slain or taken prisoners; and such a con- 
sternation was spread among the French, that it 
was thought by many that Philip might have 
tuken Paris had he marched immediately upon 
it. But Philip was always wary and cautious; 
nor does he appear ever to have contemplated 
the doing of much more than the forcing of the 
Duke of Guise to come out of Italy. He sat 
down before the town of St. Quentin, which made 
a gallant resistance for seventeen days, during 
which the French had time to fortify Paris, and 
to call up troops from the provinces. But an 
invading army of 60,000 men was so formidable 
that they were obliged even to recal the Duke of 
Guise, and, as Philip had calculated, that general, 
who had advanced to the fron- 
tiers of Naples, hurried back 
across the Alps. To prolong 
the campaign in an easy man- 
ner, Philip ordered the Span- 
iurds, English, Croats, and the 
rest, to lay siege to Ham and 
Cattelet, which places they 
tuok, and then, on theapproach 
of winter, they retired into 
quarters in Flanders. 

In fact, the coming of Guise 
out of Italy, which was so pro- 
fitable to Philip, was a mortal 
blow to Mary; for that active 
commander, after securing the 
northern frontiers, resolved to 
sit down before Calais in the 
depth of winter, and vigor- 
ously, and with a large army, 
commence a siege which, for 
ages, had been deemed utterly 
hopeless. Calais, which the 
English considered as impreg- 
nable, and as perfectly secure 
from an assault during the 
winter, had generally its garrison reduced at 
that season; but in the present year, through 
want of money and the efforts made to serve 
Philip, that reduction had amounted to two- 
thirds of the whole force. In the month of No- 
vember two skilful Italian engineers, Strozzi 
and Delbene, reconnoitred the town and all the 
forts adjacent, having gained admittance in dis- 
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' The whole of the blame is not to be laid to Mary's govern- 
ment. The navy had been much diminished, and shamefully 
neglected during the reign of Edward VI., when all the servants 
of government, from the highest to the lowest, were addicted to 
gaspillage, 

? The above plan of Calais is derived from a curious Italian 
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guise. When Philip obtained a hint of the in- 
tended project of Guise, he offered to reinforce 
the garrison of Calais with a body of Spanish 
troops ; but the English council, with a jealousy 
certainly not groundlesg, declined this offer. But 
at the same time they were unable to make any 
ready effort themselves, even when warned of the 
danger: the English navy had been allowed to go 
to wreck and ruin :' to victual the remnant of it, 
to send the troops to Flanders, the queen had 
seized all the corn she could find in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, without paying for it: to meet the ex- 
penses of that expedition she had forced the city 
of London to lend or give her £60,000; she 
had levied before the legal time the second year’s 
subsidy voted by parliament; she had issued 
many privy seals to procure loans from people 
of property; she had, in short, exhausted her 
means for her husband, and at the moment of 
crisis she appears to have dreaded calling her 
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parliament together to ask for more money. 
And thus were the weak garrison and the Eng- 
lish citizens and merchants of Calais left to their 
fate, almost without a single effort being made 
for their relief. 

AD. 1558. On New Year's Day Guise entered 


the English pale; and, sending one 


part of his army along the downs to Risebank, 


work, De’ disegni delle piu illuatri Cittd et fortezza del monde... 
raccolta da M. G. Ballino. Venetiis, 1568. This work, it will be 
observed, was published only ten years after the siege of Calais 
by the Duke of Guise, and the plan may, therefore, be presumed 
to represent the actual extent and fortifications of the town 


' the time it was lost by the English. 
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he, with the other, and an unusually heavy train | 
of artillery, marched towards Nieulay, or Newn- | 
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destroy them fail. After passing the night in the 
castle, Guise sent on his men to the assault of the 


ham Bridge, and, attacking in force an outwork town, which he fancied would be taken with 


at the villave of St. Agatha, at the head of the 
causeway, drove the garrison into Newnham, and 
took possession of that outwork. The English 
lord-deputy Wentworth feeling that, from the 
miserable weakness of the garrison, he could 
spare no assistance for the defence of the other 
outworks, ordered them to be evacuated as soon 
as they should be attacked. This was done at 
Newnham Bridge, whence the captain retired 
with his soldiers into Calais; but the outwork of 
Risebank surrendered with its garrison. Thus, 
by the third morning of the siege, the Duke of 
Guise had made himself master of two most im- 
portant posts, of which one commanded the en- 
trance of the harbour, the other the approach 
across the marshes from Flanders. The next 
day, he battered the walls near to the Water- 
gute, in order to make the English believe that 
he intended to force an entrance at that point, 
and cause them “to have the less regard unto the 
defence of the castle,” which was the weakest 
part of the town, and the place “where the French 
were ascertained by their expials to win easy 
entry;” and while the garrison lost time in repair- 
ing a false breach made by the Watergate, Guise 
suddenly brought fifteen double cannons to bear 
upon the castle, which, with astounding negli- 
gence on the part of the English government, had 
been suffered to fall into such decay that it tot- 
tered at the first cannon shot, and a wide breach 
was made in it before evening, When that was 
doue, Guise detached one body to occupy the 
quay, and another, under Strozzi, to effect a lodg- 
ment on the other side of the harbour; but Strozzi 
was beaten back with loss, About eight in the 
evening, at ebb-tide, De Grammont was thrown 
forward with some 300 arquebusiers to recon- 
noitre the great breach in the castle. The ditch 
was broad and deep, but the water was low, hev- 
ing been partially drained off, and the French 
had brought up by sea a great quantity of hurdles 
and other materials to facilitate the passage. 
Upon Grammont’s report that the breach seemed 
to be abandoned, Guise threw himself into the 
ditch, and forded it, not finding the water much 
above his girdle: his men followed in great haste 
—uand happy men were they to enter the rotten 
old castle without resistance. The Lord Went- 
worth, as the best thing that could be done, had 
withdrawn the English soldiers, had made a train 
with certain big barrels of gunpowder, and now 
anticipated the pleasure of blowing the castle and 
the Frenchmen into the air together. But this 
train was badly laid; the French, coming up out 
of the ditch with their clothes wringing wet, mois- 
tened the gunpowder, and saw the attempt to 
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equal ease; but the marshal, Sir Anthony Agar, 
with a small body of brave men, repulsed the 
French, and drove them back to the castle. Sir 
Anthony next tried to drive them from that posi- 
tion, and persevered till he himself, his son and 
heir, and some fourscore officers and men, were 
laid low in front of the castle-gate. So miserably 
weak was the garrison, that this small loss of 
men was decisive. Having in vain expected aid 
from Dover—having received no tidings, nor so 
much as a sign—the lord-deputy on that same 
night demanded a parley. The French acceded, 
but would grant none but the harshest terms of 
capitulation." 

“ About two of the clock next day at after- 
noon, being the 7th of January, a great number 
of the meanest sort were suffered to pass out of 
the town in safety, being guarded through the 
army with a number of Scottish light-horsemen, 
who used the English very well and friendly; and 
after this, every day for the space of three or four 
days together, there were sent away divers com- 
panies of them till all were avoided, those only 
excepted that were appointed to be reserved for 
prisoners, as the Lord Wentworth and others. 
There were in the town of Calais 500 Englis 
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soldiers ordinary, and no more ; and of the towns- 
men not fully 200 fighting men (a small garrison 
for the defence of such a town), and there were 
in the whole number of men, women, and chil- 
dren (as they were accounted when they went 
out of the gate), 4200 persons.” ' 

Thus was lost, in six days, the town of Calais, 
which had cost Edward III. an obstinate siege of 
more than eleven months, and which the English 
had kept through all the varieties of their for- 
tune for 211 years. 

The grief of the English court, and the vexa- 
tion of the people, were as great as the joy and 
triumph of the French. Yet, except as a humili- 
ation to military fame, and as a blow to national 
pride, the loss was not so serious. Culais, indeed, 
had been reckoned “as one of the eyes of Eng- 
land,” but it was an eye constantly in pain and 
peril, costing immense sums for its care and cure; 
and it was soon found that England could see 
very well without it. The people, however, long 
murmured and lamented, and the government 
was disgraced and depressed in the extreme by 
this result of a war which they had engaged in 
without justice or reason. At the same time the 
Scots, acting on the usual impulse from France, 
began to stir upon the Borders. After the peace, 
which we have mentioned in the preceding reign, 
the Queen-dowager Mary of Guise made a journey 
to France, carrying with her many of the princi- 
pal Scottish nobility. She visited her daughter 
Mary and her relations, and arranged a grand 
political plan, by which, on her return, though 
not without difficulty, the Earl of Arran was in- 
duced to resign the whole government of the 
kingdom into her hands.” On the 12th of April, 
1554, she assumed the name of regent. In this 
capacity she acted chiefly under the guidance of 
D’Oisel, a Frenchman of great ability. Her gov- 
ernment, upon the whole, was judicious and bene- 
ficial to Scotland; it would have been more so 
_ had the regent not been obliged to make sacrifices 
to the politics, religion, and interests of her family 
and friends in France. When Mary declared 
war in the preceding year, the French court re- 
quired the Queen-regent of Scotland to make a 
diversion in their favour. She summoned a con- 
vention at Newbottle, and requested the states to 
concur in a declaration of hostilities against Eng- 
land; but the Scottish nobles, in part from a 
jealousy of the French, in part from their con- 
viction that the war would be unprofitable, re- 
fused their assent. Upon this, she ordered D’Visel 
to begin some fortifications at Eyemouth. As this 
was upon ground mentioned in the last treaty 
“VHolinshed. SO 4 


? Arran had been gratified with French pensions, with the 
high-sounding title of Duke of Chatellerault, and with a public 


acknowledgment of his right as next heir (after the young Mary) 
to the Scottish throne, 
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with Edward, part of the garrison of Berwick 
made an inroad to prevent the erection of the 
works. This proceeding, as she had calculated, 
exasperated the Scottish people, who anon retali- 
ated in their own fashioh by making forays into 
England, without waiting or caring for any de- 
claration or orders from the government. But 


when D’Oisel, in person, undertook the siege of 


the castle of Wark, the council prevented him, 
and not only recalled him, but gave him a sharp 
rebuke. 

After the French king had visited Calais he 
made great haste for the accomplishment of the 
marriage between Francis his eldest son, called 
the dauphin, and Mary Stuart, daughter and sole 
heir of James V., late King of Scotland. The great 
political importance of this match will be devel- 
oped in the following reign. For the present it 
will suffice to state that Mary Queen of Scots, in 
the sixteenth year of her age, was united to a 
sickly, silly boy, a few months younger than her- 
self, and that the memorable marriage was solem- 
nized in the city of Paris on the 24th of April 
(1558). Before this great event, but at a time 
when it was known it would take place, and 
when the nation was smarting with the pang of 
the recent loss and disgrace at Calais, Queen 
Mary summoned a parliament that she might 
implore for more money. This parliament met, 
and the members being evidently excited by a 
passionate desire to recover Calais, or to vindicate 
the honour of the national arms by giving some 
notable defeat to the French, without making 
any reflections on the arbitrary methods recently 
resorted to by the queen for the raising of money, 
they proceeded to vote her a fifteenth, a subsidy 
of 4s. in the pound on land, and 2s. 8d. on goods, 
to be paid in four years, by equal instalments. 
From this liberal parliament the queen turned to 
the clergy, who readily granted her 8s. in the 
pound, to be paid in the like manner in four years. 
With the money thus raised, Mary hired a number 
of ships, and despatched a fleet of upwards of 100 
sail of all sizes, but chiefly small, under the high- 
admiral, Edward Lord Clinton, who was ordered 
to join King Philip's squadron, and while the 
French king should be engaged in the field with 
the Spanish army and their auxiliaries, to lay 
waste his coast and surprise some of his towns, 
Brest in particular. But the expedition was 
badly managed: instead of making at once for 
Brest, Clinton and the Flemish admiral lay to, 
near the little town of Conquet, where one morn- 
ing at break of day they sounded their trumpets, 
“as the manner was,” and, “with a thundering 
peal of great guns,” awoke the poor inhabitants, 
They landed with little or no opposition, .and, 
mastering the town, “put it to the sackage, with 
a great abbey and many pretty towns and villages 
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thereabouts, where our men found 
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great store of | ground very skilfully on the sea-coast, near to 


pillage and good booties.”’ After this inglorious | Gravelines. He fortified his left wing, and 


exploit they marched some way up. the country, 


burning more villages and houses; and then the | Aar, 
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Suir or THe Time.—From a print attributed to Augustus Ryther. 


English retreated to the sea-side, where their 
ships lay ready to receive them; but their allies, 
the Flemings, being more covetous of spoil, or less 
cautious, passed farther into the interior, and 
being encountered by the power of the country, 
lost 400 or 500 men before they could regain their 
ships. Notwithstanding Clinton’s having with 
him a considerable land force under the command 
of the Earls of Huntingdon and Rutland, he was 
_ alarmed at the reports of the forces collecting or 
collected in Brittany, under the Duke of Es- 
tampes, and thought it best not to attempt any 
assault against the town of Brest, or to make 
longer stay thereabouts.? A small squadron of 
ten English ships performed more honourable 
service. .The Marshal de Termes, governor of 
Calais, had made an irruption into Flanders with 
an army of 9000 foot and 1500 horse. He easily 
forced a passage across the river Aar, or Aire, to 
Dunkirk, burned that town to the ground, and 
scoured and desolated the whole country almost 
as far as Newport; but there he was suddenly 
checked by Count Egmont. Apparently through 
the superior marching of the Spanish infantry, 
Egmont got to Gravelines before de Termes, and 
threw a part of his army between the French 
and the town of Calais, their only sure place of 
retreat, A general battle was thus inevitable, 
and to fight it the French general chose his 


— 


1 Holinghed. 2 Ibid. 





brought his right flank to the bank of the river 
close to its mouth. When the Spaniards 
began cannonading, the ten Eng- 
lish ships which happened to be on 
that part of the coast, attracted by 
the sound of battle, sailed up the 
river, opened a tremendous fire upon 
the right flank of the French, and 
contributed materially to one of the 
most decisive victories gained dur- 
ing these wars. The Marshal de 
Termes, Villebon, and many other 
distinguished Frenchmen were 
tuken prisoners. Not a few of the 
men ran into the sea and perished 
there. Only a few half-naked fugi- 
tives escaped both death and cap- 
tivity.® 

But a greater piece of good for- 
tune for England was approaching 
than would have been the recapture 
of Calais and fifty such victories as 
that of Gravelines. About the be- 
ginning of September the queen fell 
sick of a prevalent disorder, vaguely 
ealled a cold and hot burning fever, 
which appears to have been nothing 
more than a bad sort of ague. Our chroniclers tell 
us that the disease—whatever it was—was fatal 
ouly to persons in advanced life: but Mary had 
long been prematurely old, and when she was at- 
tacked her heart was bruised and broken. She 
removed from her favourite residence of Hamp- 
ton Court to Westminster, where she lay “lan- 
guishing of a long sickness until the 17th of 
November, when between the hours of five and 
six in the morning, she ended her life in this 
world at her house at St. James’,” having reigned 
five years, four months, and eleven days, and 
lived a wretched life of forty-three years and nine | 
monthis.* 

Within twenty-two hours of the queen’s death - 
her friend and kinsman Reginald Pole, cardinal- 
legate, and Archbishop of Canterbury, expired at 
Lambeth ;* his death being a much sorer injury 
—a more fatal blow to the Catholic church in 
England, than that of Mary, whose fierce bigotry 
advanced, perhaps, more than anything the cause 
of the Reformation.® 

It has been the fashion with Protestant writers 
not to allow this unhappy woman a single virtue; 
and yet, in truth, Mary had many good and 
generous qualities. She was generally sincere 

3 Holinshed; Grafton, § Godwin, 
§ Some Catholic writere—among whom is Osorius—have not 
hesitated to say, or to hint a suspicion, that both Mary and the 


cardinal were poisoned by the Protestant party ! 
6 Hallam, Const. Hist. Eng. 
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and high-minded, and shrunk from that trickery 
and treachery in state matters which her more 
fortunate sister Elizabeth adopted without hesi- 
tation as a general rule of conduct. Notwith- 
standing her sad experience of the world, and 
the depressing influences of ill-health, she was 
capable of warm and lasting friendships: as a 
mistress she was not only liberal, but kind and 
attentive, even towards the meanest servant of 
her household; she was charitable to the poor, 
and most considerate for the afflicted; she was 
the first to suggest the foundation of an estab- 
lishment, like Chelsea Hospital, for the reception 
of invalid soldiers, and in her will she appro- 
priated certain funds to this national object.’ 
Like all the rest of her testamentary bequests, 
this was utterly neglected by her successor, not- 
withstanding the dying queen’s earnest. entreaties 
that she would suffer the intention of her will to 
be carried into effect.’ 

Nor was Mary deficient in acquirements and 
accomplishments. As well as her junior half- 


1 See her will as published by Sir Frederick Madden, Privy 


Purse Expenses of the Princess Maury, &e. 

2 “No one of our historians has been so severe on Mary's reign, 
except on a religious account, as Carte, on tho authority of the 
letters of Noailles, Dr. Lingard, though with these before him, 
has softened and suppressed till this queen appears honest and 
even amiable. A man of sense should be ashamed of such par- 
tiality to his religion. Admitting that the French ambassador 
had a temptation to exaggerate the faulta of a government 
wholly devoted to Spain, it is manifest that Mary's reign was 
inglorious, her capacity narrow, and her temper sanguinary; 
that, although conscientious in some respects, she was as capable 
of dissimulation as her sister, and of breach of faith as her hus- 
band; that she obatinately and wilfully sacrificed her subjects’ 
affections and intorests to a misplaced and discreditable attach- 
ment? and that the words with which Carte has concluded the 
character of this unlamented sovereign, though little pleasing 
to men of Dr. Lingard’s profession, are perfectly just—‘ Having 
reduoed the nation to the brink of ruin, she left it, by her sea- 
sonable decease, to be restored by her admirable successor to its 
ancient prosperity and glory.'”—Hallam, Const. Mist, England. 

3 The Venetian ambassador praises her great skill in playing 
on the lute, ‘‘so that, when she attended to it, for now she pays 
little attention to those things, she astonished good professors 
both by her rapidity of hand and her style of playing.” Tho 
Italian was likely to be a good judge of music, but it should ap- 
pear that ke had not been in the habit of hearing the queen play 
with his own ears. 

* Dr. Lingard’s defence of Queen Mary will not stand for a 
moment the examination of au impartial eye. He would make 
Mary appear not only az the best of women, but as a goud sove- 
reign. Sir Frederick Madden, to whose researches we have been 
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sister, she had received what may be called a 
learned education; she had some acquaintance 
with Greek, and not only read but also wrote 
Latin, and her letters in that language were 
° * 

praised by Erasmus. Among her accomplish- 
ments are enumerated embroidering, dancing, 
and music. She played three instruments—the 
virginals, regals, and lute.’ 

In most matters her taste was more delicate 
and better than that of Elizabeth, and though 
she had less personal dignity, and cared not “to 
go slowly and to march with leisure and with a 
certain grandytie,” as her half-sister always did 
when in public, she never gave way to violent 
gesticulation and the swearing of gross oaths, 
which her successor was almost as much addicted 
to as her father Henry. But as a queen all these 
qualities and accomplishments (abilities of a high 
order she had none) were of the shghtest value, 
and their insignificance is shown in the records of 
her miserable reign, and the boundless triumph 
over all of her master-passion.* 





indebted, has collected the best proofs of Mary's posscasing some 


amiable qualities, which none but bigots on the other side will 
attempt to deny; but in removing some prejudices he seems to 
contract others, and almost to fall in love with his subject. Ie 
carries most of his arguments too far, relying occasionally on the 
most doubtful kind of evidence, giving an interpretation at other 
times to words and things which they will scarcely bear, and 
now and then drawing conclusions directly contrary to what the 
premises would justify. Hume, knowing that Mary suffered a 
wretched state of health, and having other good evidence to go 
upon, described her as being of a sour and sullen disposition. 
This, says Sir Frederick Madden, is an inaccuracy notorious to 
those at all acquainted with the history of the period; and to 
support his opinion he mentions that Mary was once seen to 
laugh heartily at a tumbler at Greenwich—that she kept in her 
service a female jester (every king at the time kept a fool royal) 
—that she once had n kennel of hounds—that she was fond of 
music, played at cards, allowed valentines to be drawn in her 
household, and once Jost a breakfast wagered on a game at bowls. 
But the accuser of Hume admits (and gives, from the plain- 
spoken Venetian, the broadest account of her malady) that Mary, 
from the age of puborty, had suffered the most distressing of all 
female disorders. Tll-usage and ill-health were not likely to 
produce the best of tempers. But though Sir Frederick Maddon 
may have known cheerful] and light-hearted valetudinarians, we 
much question whether he ever knew a cheerful bigot. The 
disorders of body and of mind must have made Mary what 
Hume described her to be on her accession. In the minutiae of 
the Privy Purse Expenses, and incidental occurrences of court 
holidays, Sir Frederick Madden forgeta Smithfield, and the fires 
that blazed in all parts of the kingdom during this cheerful 


reign, 
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CHAPTER XIII.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1558—1560. 
ELIZABETH,-—ACCESSION, A.D, 1558—DEATH, A.D. 1630. 


Elizabeth proclaimed queen—Popular joy at her accession —Her ambiguous conduct about the settlement of religion 
~~ Pageants at hes entrance into London—Her coronation —She is urged to declare her intentions about religion 
—Enactments of parliament for its settlement—Dissatisfaction of the Papists—Elizabeth rejecta the advice of 
parliament to marry— Protestantism re-established in England—Penalties inflicted on Papists—Deprivation and 
imprisonment of the Popish bishops—Elizabeth’s legitimacy denied by the Guises—Reformation in Scotland— 
Effects of John Knox's preaching-—Demolition of abbeys and monasteriea--Mary Stuart becomes Queen of 
France—Contention between Mary of Guise, Kegont of Scotland, and the Protestants—Elizabeth aids tho ”° 


French and English moncy--Leith fortified by French troops against the Scottish Protestants—The Scots 
aided by troops from Lingland—Siege of Leith —Death of Mary of Guise—Capitulation of Leith—Suitors to 
Elizabeth for marriage. 

@|T the time of Mary's demise the par- | eating, drinking, and making merry ;” and at 
liament was sitting. Her death was | night bonfires were lighted in all directions, and 
concealed from the public for some | the skies were reddened by flames which had 
hours; but, before noon, Heath, | nof consumed human victims.' Elizabeth was 
Archbishop of York, who had been | at Hattield when she received the news of her 

$A es lord- chancellor since Gardiner’s | easy accession. She -fell upon her knees, ex- 
decease, went down to the House of Lords, and | claiming, in Latin, “Tt is the Lord’s doing, and 
sent immediately to the speaker of the commons, | it is marvellous in our eyes.”* On the following 
desiring him, with the knights and burgesses, to | day several noblemen of the late queen's council 
repair without delay to the upper hveuse, in | repaired to her: she gave them a kind reception, 
order to give their as- but presently showed 
sent in a case of grent her decided preference 
importance. — Heath for Sir William Cecil 
then announced in due —the astute, the most 
form that God had eal- politie Cecil— whom 
led to his mercy the she instantly appoint- 
Inte sovereign lady ed principal secretary 
Queen Mary~ oa heavy of state. On the 23d 
nnd grievous woe, but of Novemberthe queen 
relieved by the blessing removed from Hat- 
Giod had left them ina field, with a joyous es- 
true, loyal, and right cort of more than 1000 
inheritress tothecrown persons. At Highgate 
—the Lady Elizabeth, she was met by the 
second daughter to the bishops, who, kneeling, 
late sovereign lord of acknowledged their al- 
noble memory, King legiance:; she received 
Henry VIIL, and sis- them. very graciously, 
ter unto the said late giving to every one of 
queen, Not na chal- them her hand to kiss 
lenge was raised to her with the exception of 
title: the Lady Eliza- “ . Bishop Bonner. At 
beth wasacknowledged Queen EuzaBera.—After Zucchero. the foot of Highgate 
in both houses, which Hill she was very duti- 
resounded with the shouts of “God save Queen | fully and honourably met by the lord-mayor and 
Elizabeth, and long and happy may she reign!” | whole estute of London, and so conducted to the 
and in the course of the day she was proclaimed |. gow, Holinahed Burana. 
amidst lively demonstrations of popular joy. The | ? 4 Domino factum cat istud, et est mivabile oculis noctris, These 


bells of all the churches were set ringing; tables — ae ae pees - her — coin, a motto = 
were spread in the streets, “ where was plentiful | ae ae ny alpen aoe aan meee 
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Charter-house, then occupied as a town residence 
by her friend Lord North. On the afternoon of 
Monday, the 28th, she entered into the city at 
Cripplegate, “and rode in state along by the Wall 
to the Tower ” here she remained till Monday, the 
6th of December, when she removed by water to 
Somerset House. The ambiguity of her conduct 
with regard to religion had been well studied ; 
and it appears quite certain that her compliances 
in the former reign had deceived many into a 
notion that she was really the good Catholic she 
professed herself to be; otherwise it is difficult 
to understand the unanimity of the lords, for 
the majority of the upper house were Catholics, 
and both the bishops and the lay peers would 
have been disposed to resist her claim if they 
had expected that she would venture to disturb 
the established order of things. The mistake 
was confirmed by her retaining in her privy 
council no fewer than thirteen known and sincere 
Catholics who had been members of that of her 
sister, and the seven new counsellors she ap- 
pointed, though probably known to herself to be 
zealous Protestants, did not bear that character 
with the rest of the world; for one and all of 
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Sin WItLiaM Gietech sifteewnes Lord Burghley. 
From a rare print by Vertue. 


them, like her favourite minister Cecil, had 
shrunk under the fiery bigotry of Mary, and 
had conformed to the Roman Church. Even 
decency demanded some little time, but policy 
required more; and we feel convinced that if it 
had not been established beyond the reach of a 
doubt that the Catholics had lost ground im- 
mensely, and were no longer the majority of the 
nation, Elizabeth, who was never in her heart a 
thorough Protestant—who scarcely went farther 
with the Reformers than her father had done— 
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would have left the Roman church undisturbed. 
She was too cool and calculating for a zealot; 
and even the fate of her mother, and the cireum- 
stances of her own birth, failed to excite her. In 
fact, Elizabeth seems to have adopted, at the be- 
ginning of her reign, the maxim recommended 
by the most crafty of then living politicians—- 
that the Protestants should be kept in hope, the 
Papists uot cast into despair.' Her real inten- 
tions were kept a profound secret from the ma- 
jority of her council; and her measures of change 
and reform were concerted only with Cecil and 
one or two others, who appear to have been most 
thoroughly aware of the fact that the Protestant 
party had become infinitely stronger than the 
Catholic. On the 13th of December the body of 
Mary was very royally interred in Westminster 
Abbey, with all the solemn funeral rites used by 
the Roman church, and a mass of requiem; and 
on the 24th day of the same month a grand fune- 
ral service for the late Emperor Charles V. was 
celebrated in the same place and in the same 
manner, with a great attendance of Catholic 
priests, English and foreign, and of noble lords 
and ladies of the realm. And yet, if we are to 
believe a letter written at the time, Elizabeth, 
on the very day after these obsequies, refused to 
hear mass in her own house. 

On the 12th of January the queen took her 
barge, and went down the river, being attended 
by the lord-mayor and citizens, and greeted with 
peals of ordnance, with music, and many trium- 
phant shows on the water. She landed at the 
Tower; but, this time, it was not as a criminal, at 
the Traitors’ Gate, but as a triumphant queen 
preparing for her coronation. Upon the morrow 
there was a creation of peers: it was not nume- 
rous, but Henry Carey, brother to Lady Knowles, 
and son to Mary Boleyn, her majesty’s aunt, was 
included in it under the title of Lord Hunsdon. 
On the morrow, being the 14th of January, 1559, 
the queen rode with great majesty out of the 
Tower, The lord-mayor and citizens had been 
lavish of their loyalty and their money; the 
artists had exhausted their ingenuity and inven- 
tion; and all the streets through which the pro- 
cession passed on its way to Westminster were 
furnished with stately pageants, sumptuous shows, 
and cunning devices, The figures of the queen's 
grandfather and grandmother, father and mother, 
were brought upon the stage, and Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn, with a glorious forgetfulness 
of the past, were seen walking lovingly together. 
Prophecies and Latin verses were prodigally ex- 
pended on the queen; nor was there a parsimony 
of English verse or rhyme. In another pageant 
Time led forth his daughter Truth, and Truth, 


greeting her majesty, presented to her an English 


J 1 Sir Ralph Sadler, 
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Bible. In the last pageant of all there stood “a | restorer over the house of Israel.’” Gog and Ma- 
neemly and meek personage, richly apparelled in gog, deserting their posts in Guildhall, stood to 
parliament robes, with a sceptre in her hand, over ; honour the queen, one on each side of Temple Bar, 
whose head was written ‘ Deborah, the judge aud ; supporting a wondrous tablet of Latin verse, 





STraTe Baror or tHe Peniop, anp Water Procession,'—From a print by Vischer. 


which expounded to her majesty the hidden sense 
of all the pageants in the city? Her behaviour 
‘during this day was popular in the extreme; and 





from re-lighting the fires at Smithfield. Yet, at 
the same time, to the scandal of all Protestants, 
she forbade the destruction of images, kept her 


froin the beginning to the end of her reign she | crucifix and holy water in her private chapel, 
possessed the art of delighting the people, when | and strictly prohibited preaching on controver- 


she thought necessary, with little condescensions, 
smiles, and cheerful words, On the following 
day, being Sunday, the 15th of January, Eliza- 
beth was crowned in Westminster Abbey by Dr. 
Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, and afterwards 
she dined in Westminster Hall. The ceremony 
of the coronation was regulated strictly in the 
ancient manner of the most Catholic times, but 
there was one remarkable circumstance attend- 
ing it, Either from a suspicion of the course she 
intended to pursue, or from a somewhat. tardy 
recollection that, by the laws of the Roman 
ehurch, Elizabeth was not legitimate, or in con- 
sequence of orders received from Rome since the 
death of Mary and their congratulatory visit. to 
Elizabeth at Highgate, every one of the bishops, 
with the exception of Oglethorpe, refused to per- 
form the coronation service. From whatever 
cause it might proceed, this refractoriness of the 
bishops was a great political mistake on the part 
of the Catholics.” 

On the very day after her coronation the Pro- 
testants pressed her for a declaration of her in- 
tentions as to religion. They must have felt 
alarmed at the Popish celebrations in the Abbey; 
but it was some time before the cautions queen 
would in any way commit herself. Before this 
application, however, Elizabeth had taken the 
important step of authorizing the reading of the 
Liturgy in English, and had shown at least a 
fixed dotermination to prevent the Catholics 





1 This rare work of Viacher, Hollar's predecessor, is the earliest 
delineation of a royal procession by water. The thistle and 
royal arma of England on the banner and drapery of the prin- 
cipal barge, ave probably the insignia of James J.; but the fashion 
of thone veasela remained unchanged frum the time of Elizabeth 
nearly to the present century. Four barges contain guards with 
partizana; and a fifth, which precedes the state barge, and is 
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sial points generally, and all preaching whatso- 
ever at Paul’s Cross, where, be it said, neither 
sect had been in the habit of preaching peace 
and good-will toward men. There was an addi- 
tional cause for the queen’s slowness and circum- 
spection. Upon the death of her sister the Eng- 
lish exiles for religious opinions flocked back to 
their country with a zeal sharpened by persecu- 
tion. Of these men many would have carried 
the Reformation wholly into the path of Calvin 
and Zwingle, being disposed, after their theolo- 
gical studies in Switzerland, to dissent widely 
from the Anglican church as established in the 
reign of Edward VI.; and, what was not of less 
importance, some of them thought that the re- 
publican system, which they had seen to suit the 
little cantons among the Alps, would be a pre- 
ferable form of government for England, and 
they were well furnished with texts of Scripture 
to prove the uselessness and wickedness of roy- 
alty. Ina moment of indecision the queen had 
directed Sir Edward Carne, her sister’s ambassa- 
dor at Rome, to notify her accession to the pope; 
and the Protestants must have been delighted 
and re-assured when Paul IV. hastily replied 
that he looked upon her as illegitimate, and that 
she ought therefore to lay down the government, 
and expect what he might decide. After this, 
she could not be expected to become au adherent 
of Popery. | 

Ten days after the coronation (on the 25th of 





connected by a tow line, holds a band of four musicians, trum. 
peters and drummers. ? Holinshed; Stow. 

+ Even the Bishop of Carlisle reluctantly consented to put the 
crown on her head. At her coronation, Elizabeth, of course, 
partook of the maas; but it appears from one avoount that she 
had forbidden the elevation of the host, and that this was pro- 
bably the cause of the bishops refusing to crown her. 
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January) Elizabeth met her first parliament, with 
a wise resolution of leaving them to settle the 
religion of the state, merely giving out, through the 
able Cecil, and the scarcely less able Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon, now keeper of the seals, what were 
her real wishes. Lords and commons showed a 
wonderfully eager desire, as they had done in the 
days of her imperious father, to adapt themselves 
to precisely such a church regimen as she in her 
wisdom might propose. They enacted that the 
first-fruits and tenths should be restored to the 
crown—that the queen, notwithstanding her sex,' 
should in right of her legitimacy, be supreme 
head of the church—that the Jaws made con- 
cerning religion in Edward’s time should be re- 
established in full force—that his Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in the mother-tongue should be re- 
stored and used to the exclusion of all others in 
all places of worship. The Act of Supremacy, 
though the most ridiculous or the most horrible 
of all to the Catholics on the Continent, met with 
no opposition whatever; but nine temporal peers 
and the whole bench of bishops protested in the 
lords against the bill of uniformity, establishing 
the Anglican Liturgy, notwithstanding the pains 
which had been taken to qualify it, and to soften 
certain passages most offensive to Catholic ears. 
A rubric directed against the doctrine of the real 
presence was omitted, to the avoidance of the 
long-standing and bitter controversies on this 
head.’ 

One of the first measures taken up by Queen 
Mary had been to vindicate the fame of her 
mother Catherine of Aragon and her own legi- 
timacy; and it was expected that Elizabeth, if 
ouly out of filial reverence, would pursue the 
same course for her mother, Anne Boleyn, who, 
as the law stood, had never been a lawful wife; 
but she carefully avoided all discussion on this 
point, and satisfied herself with an act declara- 
tory, in general terms, of her right of succession 
to the throne, in which act all the bishops 
agreed. 

Acts were passed empowering the queen upon 
the avoidance of any bishopric to exchange her 
tenths and parsonages appropriate within the 
diocese for an equivalent portion of the landed 
estates belonging to the see. But the more active 
of the Protestants were checked and disappointed 
when they brought a bill into the commons for 
the restoration to their sees of Bishops Barlow, 
Scory, and Coverdale; another, for the revival of 
former statutes, passed in the reign of Edward 
V1, authorizing the crown to nominate a commis- 
sion for drawing up a complete body of Church 
of England canon law; and a third for the resto- 





' The ambassador of a Catholic court wrote, with a ludicrous 
horror, that he had seen the supreme head of the English church 
—dancing ! 2 Burned; Strype; Blunt. 
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ration of all such clergymen as had been deprived 
for marriage during the late reign. The last bill 
was given up by command of Elizabeth herself, 
who was not Protestant enough to overcome a 
prejudice against margied priests, and who, to 
the end of her days, could never reconcile herself 
to married bishops.* The two other bills also 
failed, for the bishops whom it was proposed to 
restore were married men; and as for the com- 
mission for a canonical code, Elizabeth enter- 
tained a salutary dread of the zealots. 

It was not possible altogether to avoid recrimi- 
nation. Nor did the Catholics—now the weaker 
party—on all occasions submit in silence to such 
castigation. Dr. Story, who had acted as royal 
proctor in the proceedings against Cranmer, and 
who had given other proofs of his zeal and in- 
tolerance, had the boldness to lament that he and 
others had not been more vehement in executing 
the laws against heresy. ‘It was my counsel,” 
said this doughty priest, “that heretics of emi- 
nence should be plucked down as well as the 
ordinary sort, nor do I see anything in all those 
affairs which ought to make me feel shame or 
sorrow. My sole grief, indeed, is, that we 
lxboured only about the little twigs: we should 
have struck at the roots.” It was understood 
that he meant hereby—what, indeed, had been 
proposed by several—that Elizabeth should have 
been removed out of the way while her sister 
lived. Soon after delivering this speech Dr. 
Story escaped out of the kingdom, and fixed 
himself at Antwerp under the protection of the 
Spaniards. There he ought to have been left, 
particularly as his notions were every day be- 
coming less dangerous; but Elizabeth caused 
him to be kidnapped, to be brought over to Eng- 
land by stratagem, and executed as a traitor—a 
proceeding as base as that of her sister Mary 
with regard to that zealous Protestant refugee 
Sir John Cheke. Bishop Bonner, notwithstand- 
ing the uneyuivocal marks of the queen’s dis- 
pleasure, attended at his post in parliament, and 
even presented to the Lord-keeper Bacon certain 
articles drawn up by the convocation, and endea- 
voured, in part by ingenious compromises, in 
part by more open proceedings, to limit the au- 
thority of the queen, and maintain that of the 
pope, in matters of faith and ecclesiastical discip- 
line. Bacon received the said articles courteously, 
but no further notice was taken of them, and 
the convocation, after a series of adjournments, 
separated in dismay.‘ The way in which the 
parliament had recognized her title was highly 
satisfactory to Elizabeth; but they were less for- 
tunate in their treatment of another high ques- 





5 Harrington, in his Brief View, says, ‘‘Cateris pariaus, and 
sometimes fmparibus too, she preferred the single man before 
the married.” 4 Holinshed; Strype; Burnet. 
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tion. In the course of this session a deputation | would rely on her determination of never marry- 
was sent to her majesty by the commons with | ing, she assured them that at all events she would 
an address, “‘the principal matter whereof most ! never choose a husband but one who should be 
specially was to move her grace to marriage, | as careful for the realm and their safety as she 
whereby to all their comforts they might enjoy | herself was; and she made an end of a very long 
the royal issue of her body to reign over them.” | speech by saying—“ And for me it shall be suffi- 
Elizabeth received the deputation in the great | cient that a marble stone declare that a queen, 
gallery of her palace at Westminster, called the | having reigned such a time, lived and died a 
Whitehall; and when the speaker of the House | virgin.”' 

of Commons had solemnly and eloquently set | At this moment Elizabeth had received one 
forth the message, she delivered a remarkable | matrimonial proposal, the strangest of the many 
answer—the first of her many public declarations | that were made to her. When she announced 
of her intention to live and die a virgin queen: | to King Philip the death of his wife and her own 
— ‘From my years of understanding, knowing | accession, that monarch, regardless of canonical 
myself a servitor of Almighty God, I chose this | laws, made her an instant offer of his own hand; 
kind of life, in which I do yet live, as a life | for, so long as he could obtain a hold upon Eng- 
most acceptable unto him, wherein I thought I | land, he cared little whether it was through a 
could best serve him, and with most quietness | Mary or an Elizabeth. With a duplicity which 
do my duty unto him. From which my choice, | was the general rule of her conduct she gave 
if either ambition of high estate offered unto me | Philip a certain degree of hope, for she was very 
by marriages (whereof I have records in this | anxious to recover Calais through his means, and 
presence), the displeasure of the prince, the es- ; England was still involved in a war both with 
chewing the danger of mine enemies, or the | France and Scotland on his account, It would 
avoiding the peril of death (whose messenger, | besides have been dangerous to give the Spaniard 
the prince’s indignation, was no little time con- | any serious offence at this moment. 

tinually present before mine eyes, by whose On the 8th of May, Elizabeth’s first parliament 
means if I knew, or do justly suspect, 1 will not | was dissolved, and on the 15th of the same 
now utter them; or, if the whole cause were my | month, the bishops, deans, and other churchmen 
sister herself, I will not now charge the dead), | of note, were summoned before the queen and 
could have drawn or dissuaded me, I had not ; her privy council, and there admonished to make 
now remained in this virgin’s estate wherein you | themselves and their dependants conformable to 
see me. But so constant have I always con- | the statutes which had just been enacted. Arch- 
tinued in this my determination that (although | bishop Heath replied by reminding her majesty 
my words and youth may seem to some hardly | of her sister's recent reconciliation with Rome, 
to agree together), yet it is true that to this day | and of Aer own promise not to change the religion 
I stand free from any other meaning that either ; which she fount by law established; and he told 
I have had in times past or have at this present. | her that his conscience would not suffer him to 
In which state and trade of living wherewith |} obey her present commands. All the bishops 
am so thoroughly acquainted God hath so hither- | took precisely the same course as Heath; and 
to preserved me, and hath so watchful an eye | the government, which evidently had expected to 
upon me, and so hath guided me and led me by | win over the majority of them, was startled at 
the hand, as my full trust is, he will not suffer | their unanimous opposition. To terrify them 
me to go alone.” After these somewhat round- | into compliance, certain papers, which had been 
about, ambiguous, and ascetic expressions-—which | sealed up in the royal closet at the death of the 
were anti-Protestant, inasmuch as they showed | late queen, were produced by advice of the Earl 
a, preference for a single life—she gave the com- | of Sussex; and these documents, which had lain 
mons a foretaste of that absolute and imperative | dormant during two short reigns, were found, or 
tone which she soon adopted :—“The manner of | were made, to contain proofs that Heath, Bonner, 
your petition,” said she, “I do like, and take in | and Gardiner, during the protectorate of Somer- 
good part, for it is simple, and containeth no | set, had carried on secret intrigues with Rome, 
limitation of place or person. If it had been | with the view of overthrowing the English gov- 
otherwise J must have misliked it very much, and | ernment of that time. But the bishops, feeling 
thought it in you a very great presumption, being , themselves screened by two general pardons from 
unfit and altogether unmeet to require them | the crown, continued as firm as ever; and the 
that may command.” In still plainer terms she | council wisely determined that these papers could 
told them that it was their duty to obey, and not not fairly be acted upon, and resolved to proceed 
to take upon themselves to bind and limit her in | merely upon the oath of supremacy, which they 
her proceedings, or even to press their advice | saw the prelates were determined to refuse at all 
upon her. As if doubting whether the commons ~~ qolunshed. 
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costs. It appears that this oath was first offered {100 marks for the first offence, but these cases 
to Bonner on the 30th of May. Bonner refused | seem to have been referred to the Protestant 
to swear, upon which proceedings were instituted | high commission court, and the arbitrary Star 
to deprive him of his bishopric. In the course of a | Chamber, whose violence, however illegal, we 
few months the oath was tendered to the rest, and | not often checked. Aout a year after the com- 
they all refused it most decidedly, with the single | mittal of Sir Edward Waldegrave and his lady, 
exception of Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, who|two zealous Protestant bishops wrote to the 
had held that see since 1545, through all changes, | council to inform them that a priest had been 
and who was determined to keep it... A consid- | apprehended in a lady’s house, and that neither 
erable number of subordinate church dignitaries | he nor the servants would be sworn to answer to 
were also deprived by meaus of this test; but the | articles, saying that they would not accuse them- 
great body of the clergy complied when, in the | selves. After which these Protestant prelates 
course of the summer, the queen appvinted a | add—“Some do think that tf this priest might 
general visitation to compel the observance of | be put to some kind of torment, and so driven 
the new Protestant formularies. Before the end | to confess what he knoweth, he might gain the 
of 1559 the English church, so long contended | guecn’s majesty a good mass of money by the 
for, was lost for ever to the Papists.? In the | masses that he hath said; but this we refer to your 
course of the same year the two statutes, com- | dordship’s wisdom.”* It is dishonest to deny so 
monly denominated the Acts of Supremacy and | obvious a fact, nor can the denial now serve any 
Uniformity, were converted into the firm basis of | purpose: it was this commencement of persecu- 
that restrictive code of laws which, for more than | tion that drove inany English Catholics beyond 
two centuries, pressed so heavily upon the adhe- | the seas, and gave rise to those associations of 
rents to the Roman church. By the first, every | unhappy and desperate exiles which continued 
conscientious Catholic, who refused to take it, | to menace the throne of Elizabeth even down to 
lost the rights of citizenship, and might at any | the last years of her long reign. In the same 
time be visited with heavy pains and penaltics. {| year, 1559, which saw the enforcing of the Sta- 
The second statute trenched more on the natu- | tutes of Supremacy and Uniformity, the queen 
ral rights of conscience; it prohibited, under pain | published certain txjwnctions after the manner 
of forfeiting goods and chattels fur the first | of those of her brother, and, for the better part, 
offence, of a year’s imprisonment for the second, | expressed in the very same words as those of 
and imprisonment for life for the third, the using | Edward, twelve years before. There was, how- 
of any but the established Liturgy of the Church | ever, a greater decency of language in several of 
of England; and it moreover imposed a fine of | the clauses, and the Church of Rome was treated 
ls, on every one that shoukl absent himself from | with more courtesy than in EKdward’s time. Ac- 
the only true Protestant church on Sunday and | cording to Edward’s commands, images, shrines, 
holidays. By this act the Catholic rites, how- | pictures, and the like, were to be destroyed, nor 
ever privately celebrated, were interdicted. In | was any memory of the sane to be left in walls 
some respects, where it was not deemed expe- } and glass windows. Elizabeth enjoined that “the 
dient to irritate persons of very high rank, the | walls and glass windows shall be nevertheless 
government connived at the secret or domestic | preserved.” 
exercise of tlhe Roman religion; but such cases! Meanwhile the monastic establishments were 
were rare even in the early part of Elizabeth’s | universally broken up; three whole convents of 
reign; and the restored Protestant clergy, who | monks and nuns were transferred from England 
had learned no toleration from their own suffer- | to the Continent; many of the dispossessed clergy 
ings, propelled the agents of government into ; were conveyed to Spain in the retinue of Feria, 
the paths of persecution. As early as 1561, Sir ; the Spanish ambassador, and the deprived bishops 
Edward Waldegrave and his lady were sent to | were committed to safe keeping in England. The 
the Tower for hearing mass and keeping a Popish | number of these prelates was not so considerable 
priest in their house. Many others were pun- as might have been supposed. Through various 
ished for the same offence about the same time, | circumstances, but chiefly by deaths (for the re- 
The penalty for causing mass to be said was only | cent epidemic had been very fatal to elderly per- 


1 Kitchen, who was originally a. Benedictine monk, always 2 Burnet; Strype; Soames; Blunt; Hallam. It appears from 
believed or professed according to the last act of parliament, | the report of the ecclesiastical visitors that only about 100 dig- 
Which meant the last enunciation of the royal will, In the | nitaries and eighty parish priests resigned their benefices or were 
time of Henry VILI., when he received the see, he professed the | deprived of them at this great period of change. But in the 
mitigated Romanism held by that monarch; in the time of | oouie of a Bow years many others resigned or were driven from 
Edward VI. he became a complete Protestant ; and when Mary | their poste as much by the people as by the government. 
cume to the crown, he turned back to the point from which he 3 Statute 1 Eliz. c. 2. 
had originally started, and became once more a thorough Papist. 4 Burghley, State Papers. We regret to say that one of these 
Now he turned Protestant again, and was allowed to keep the | two bishops was the learned Grindal, Bishop of London, who 
bishopric of Liandaff to the year 1563, when he died.—Soames. | had been an exile, for conscience sake, in the time of Mary. 
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sone), there were many vacancies at Elizabeth’s { queen or her successor, upon certain conditions.? 


accession, so that (Kitchen of Llandaff, as already 
mentioned, being allowed to retain his see) all 
the bishops that she had to deprive were, four- 
teen in actual possession, and three bishops elect. 
For some time after their deprivation these pre- 
lates were left to themselves and their poverty ; 
but on the 4th of December (1559) Heath, Bon- 
ner, Bourne, Tuberville, and Poole imprudently 
drew upon themselves the queen’s attention by 
presenting a petition, in which, after praising 
her virtuous sister, Queen Mary of happy mem- 
ory, who, being troubled in conscience with what 
her father’s and brother's advisers had caused 
them to do, had most piously restored the Catho- 
lic faith, and extinguished those schisms and 
heresies for which God had poured out his wrath 
upon most of the malefactors and misleaders of 
the nation; they called upon the queen to follow 


Scotland, as the ally of France, was included in 
the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis. Philip of Spain 
did not, for the present, conceive or show any 
serious displeasure at HMlizabeth’s declining the 
honour of his hand: he soon after took to wife 
the daughter of Henry IT., King of France, who 
had been affianced to his own son, Don Carlos; 
and he warmly recommended to Elizabeth, as a 
husband in every way suitable, his own cousin, 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, son of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand. 

According to every canonical law of the Roman 
church, according to the notions of nearly every 
Catholic in England, the claim of Mary Stuart 
to the English succession was far preferable to 
that of her cousin Elizabeth. The Guises repre- 
sented that Anne Boleyn’s marriage had never 
been lawful—that it had been pronounced null 


her example without loss of time, and concluded | and void by a sentence of the church—that the 
by praying that God would turn her heart and | attainder of Elizabeth’s blood had never been re- 
preserve her life, and also make her evil advisers | versed even by her own parliament, and that Mary 
ashamed and repentant of their heresies.’ Hliza- | of Scotland, though passed by in the will of Henry 


beth replied, in great wrath, that these very 
memorialists, or at least Heath, Bonner, and 
Tuberville, with their former friend, “their great 
Stephen Gardiner,” had advised and flattered her 
father in all that he did; and shortly after the de- 


VIIJ., and overlooked by the English nation, 


| was, by right of descent and purity of birth, in- 


disputably entitled to the throne. In a fatal 
moment for Mary, she and her husband quar- 
tered the royal arms of England with their own, 


prived bishops were committed to prison. Bon- 
ner, the worst of them, was conveyed to the 
Marshalsea on the 20th of April, 1560, where he 
was kept for more than nine long years, when he 
was liberated by death, on the 5th of September, 
1569, After passing different periods in the Tower 
and other prisons, all of them, with the exception 
of Bonner, were quartered by government, appa- 
rently from motives of economy, upon the Pro- 
testant bishops who had succeeded them, or upon | 
rich deans or other dignified chur. hmen-—an ar- 
rangement which could not have been very agree- 
able either to hosts or guests. 

The settlement of the national religion had 
cost Elizabeth and her council much more time 
and trouble than the adjustment of the difficul- 
ties in the foreign relations of the country. After 
a little negotiation, England was included in a: 
general treaty of peace, signed at Cateau-Cam- | 
bresis on the 2d of April, 1559, within six months 
after her accession. The only impediment had 
heen in Elizabeth’s earnest desire to recover pos- 
session of Calais, but, by the advice of Cecil, she 
wisely consented to a clause in the treaty which 





Roya, ARMS OF ENULAND ASSUMED BY Mary oF Scoruanp.® 
From a seal in the Royal Collection of France. 


and even assumed the style of King and Queen 
of Scotland and England. But Elizabeth did 
not wait for this provocation to a most deadly 
saved her honour, though it could not have led | quarrel. She resolved to anticipate events—to. 
her to believe that any King of France would ever | undermine the authority of Mary in the neigh- 
have either the will or the power to fulfil it.. It} bouring kingdom, so as to leave her neither a 
was agreed that Calais should be retained by the ("2aymer. = SOSOt=CSC<CS<S;<C ;<C;«SC;<S;7;«C ;«SC;«SCS;SOSt”#*#*”!”!”!STS!” 
French king for eight years, and that at the end 
of that period it should be delivered to the English 


1 Srype, 


2 Rymer. 

3 «This seal is in the French king’s collection at Paris, and 
seems to have been used by Mary during her widowhood, and 
whilst she asserted her right of succession to the crown of Fing- 

i land.” — Vetusta Monumenta, vol. iil, 
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Scottish nor an English throne; and this plan 
was acted upon through a long series of years 
with consummate and wonderful art. But the 
condition of Scotland served Elizabeth better 
than all the skill of her statesmen and diploma- 
tists, great as it was. That country was rent by 
factions and religious controversies, more fierce, 
more determined than ever. Mary’s mother, the 
queen-regent, like the whole family of the Guises, 
was devotedly attached to the Church of Rome, 
and, a8 & Frenchwoman, she was naturally the 
enemy of the Scottish Reformers, who had all 
along leaned to England. The Reformers pillaged 
monasteries, burned churches, and committed 
other excesses; and the Catholics still cried for 
the stake and fagot against these sacrilegious 
miscreants, Mary of Guise, the queen-regent, 
invited or summoned all the Reformed clergy to 
appear at Stirling on the 10th of May, 1559, to 
give an account of their conduct. These Refor- 
mers went to the place appointed, but so well at- 
tended with armed friends and partizans, that 
their opponents were utterly daunted. The re- 
sult of this meeting was, that the queen-regent, 
in the presence of their superior force, pledged 
her word that no proceedings should be insti- 
tuted for deeds that were past, provided only 
they would remain peaceable for the future. 
According to the Reformers, they had scarcely 
dispersed when she, without any new stir or 
provocation on their part, caused them to be pro- 
ceeded against in their absence. But it must be 
observed that many of the Reformers were men 
of the most ardent zeal, who considered the re- 
maining quiet under the rule and dominion of 
Papists as an abominable connivance with Satan. 
Among these must certainly be included the 
famous John Knox, the very head and front of 
the Calvinistic Reformation in Scotland—the 
pupil and bosom friend of Wishart, who had per- 
ished at the stake in Cardinal Beaton’s time. On 
the 11th of May, the very day after the meeting 
at Stirling, John Knox preached in Perth with 
his usual vehemence against the mass, idolatrous 





'* But to speak seriously, I would not be thought such an 
enemy to any of the fine arte, as to rejoice at the wanton destruc- 
tion of their models, ancient or modern, or to vindicate those 
who, from ignorance or fanatical rage, may have excited the mob 
to this work. At the same time, I must reprobate that spirit 
which disposes persons to magnify irregularities, and dwell with 
unceasing lamentations upon losses which, in the view of an 
enlightened and Hberal mind, will sink and disappear in the 
magnitude of the incalculable good which rose from the wreck 
of the revolution. What! do we celebrate with public rejoicings 
victories over the enemies of our country, in the gaining of which 
tire lives of thousands of our fellow-countrymen. have been sac- 
rificed ?—and shall solemn masees and sad dirges, accompanied 
with direful execrations, be everlastingly sung, for the mangled 
members of statues, torn pictures, and ruined towers? I will 
g0 farther and say, that I look upon the destruction of these 
‘Monuments as a piece of good policy, which contributed mate- 
rially to the overthrow of the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
Vou It of its re-establishment. It was chiefly by the mag- 
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worship, and the adoration of saints and images. 


When a priest proceeded to say mass as usual, a 


boy called this act idolatry—he received a blow 
—he retaliated by throwing stones at the priest, 
and damaged a church picture. The iconoclastic 
fury spread like flames running over gunpowder 
—pictures, statues, marble fonts. were broken to 
pieces, wherever they could be reached—‘ temple 
and tower went to the ground” with hideous 
crash.' The Reformers of England had rested 
satisfied with the destruction of the ornaments 
and accessories, and had, generally, left the 
walls of the abbeys untouched; but the zeal of 
the Scots was far more unsparing—they wished 
not to leave one stone upon another, and it was 
a maxim with John Knox that the best way of 
preventing the rooks from ever returning was 
to destroy their nests. The queen-regent had no 
means of checking this spirit of destruction. 


John Knox, by a single blast of his spiritual 


trumpet, assembled an irregular but a numerous 
army; and now the churches and monasteries 
which had escaped before fell almost as suddenly 
as the walle of Jericho at the trumpet of Joshua. 
Of late nearly the whole body of the Scottish 
nobility had fallen off from the queen-regent 


and enrolled themselves under tle banner of 


Knox, who, after all, was the real chief and 
leader of this holy war. Many of the lords acted 
from a conscientious dislike of the old supersti- 
tions; but there were few of them whose zeal 
for the gospel light was not allied with a greed 
after worldly lucre: and as for toleration, when it 
was not found in England, it could scarcely be 
looked for in Scotland. Matters were made 
much worse when the queen-regent brought in 


fresh troops from France to support her insulted 
and tottering government. 
ever, who had not made up their minds to die 
martyrs, submitted in the towns and places where 
these disciplined troops were stationed, and the 


The rabble, how- 


Protestant chiefs were fain to conclude another 
treaty, and to content themselves with toleration 
and freedom of conscience, without insisting upon 


nificence of temples, and the splendid apparatus of its worship, 


that the Popish church fascinated the senses and imaginations 
of the people. There could not, therefore, be a more successful 
method of attacking it than the demolition of these. There is 
more wisdom than many seem to perceive, in the maxim which 
Knox is said to have inculcated, ‘That the best way to keep the 
rooks from returning was to pull down their nests.’ In de- 
molishing or rendering uninhabitable all those buildings which 
had served for the maintenance of the ancient superstition (ex- 
cept what were requisite for the Protestant worship), the Re- 
formers only acted on the principles of a prudent general, who 
razes the castles and fortifications which he is unable to keep, 
and which might afterwards be seized and employed against him 
by the enemy. Had they been allowed to remain, the Popish 
clergy would not have ceased to indulge hopes, and to make 
efforte to he restored to them; occasions would have been taken 


to tamper with the credulous, and inflame the minds of the - 


superstitious; and the Reformers might soon have foun: réasan 


to repent their il-judged forbearance.”—M‘Crio's Life of Know. 
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the immediate and total suppression of Papistry; 
but this they only considered as a temporary sacri- 
fice of principle to expediency—as a connivance 
which was not to last; and headed by the Earls 
of Argyle, Morton, and Glencairn, the Lord Lorn, 
Erakine of Dun, and others, they formed a gene- 
ral Protestant league, entered privately into 
agreements, and, styling themselves the Lords 
of the Congregation, published a solemn protest 
against the abominations and corruptions of 
Popery. Among those who went over to the 
Lords of the Congregation, was the Ear] of Arran, 
formerly regent, who had now for some years re- 
joiced in his French title of Duke of Chatelle- 
rault, and whose religion was of a very elastic 
nature. But their principal leader—a man of ex- 
traordinary abilities, whatever we may think of 
his honour or virtue—was James Stuart, prior, 
or commendator, of the monastery of St. Andrews, 
a natural son of the late king, the unfortunate 
James V., and half-brother of the beautiful 
Mary Stuart. This man professed a wonderful 
zeal for the new religion, whereby, not less than 
by his talents, he attached to himself what was 
now most decidedly the popular and the stronger 
party. 

At this critical moment the absent Mary Stuart 
had become Queen of France, a transitory gran- 
deur, which only lasted as it were for a moment, 
and which tended still further to increase the 
jealousies of the Scots and to embarrass her 
friends in her native country. Her father-in- 
law, Henry II. of France, had not been very 
happy since the signing of the (to him) disadvan- 
tageous treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, but the im- 
mediate cause of his death was an accidental 
wound in the eye from a broken lance while tilt- 
ing. He expired on the 10th of July, 1559, in 
the forty-first year of his age, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, the husband of Mary, under 
the title of Francis II, In this manner the Scots 
became more and more confirmed in their idea 
that their country was to be held and treated as 
a French province or dependence; and hence 
every Frenchman, every ship, every bale of goods 
that arrived from France was looked upon with 
a jealous eye. Nor did Francis and Mary, on 
their accession to the French throne, neglect to 
take measures for the re-establishment of the 
royal power in the northern kingdom. In the 
end of July, 1000 French soldiers landed at Leith; 
and that the spiritual interests might not be 
neglected, Francis and Mary sent with these men- 
at-arms a certain number of orthodox divines 
from the Sorbonne. With these reinforcements, 
and giving out that more were coming, the queen- 
regent took possession of Leith and quartered 
the odious Papistical and foreign soldiers on the 
townspeople. When the citizens of Leith com- 
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plained, she assured them that the measure was 
necessary for the preservation of her daughter's 
throne, and that she could not, and would not, 
desist until the lords should dismiss their armed 
men. The Lords of the Congregation had of 
course less intention than ever of laying down 
the sword—their party was daily increasing, and 
that of the queen-dowager was as rapidly declin- 
ing. At this crisis it seems to have fallen prin- 
cipally to the preachers to expound the lawful- 
ness of resistance to constituted authorities; and 
in so doing some of them occasionally broached 
doctrines, which, however sound in themselves, 
and adopted in later times, were exceedingly 
odious to all the royal ears of Europe, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. But the Scotch Protes- 
tants soon found that the Catholics were still 
powerful—that many, even of their own com- 
munion, disapproved of their extreme measures, 
and looked upon their conduct as rebellion—that 
the foreign troops were formidable from the ex- 
cellent state of their discipline and appointments 
—that the chief fortresses of the kingdom were 
in their hands—-that money was pouring in from 
France, and that the Lords of the Congregation 
were, as usual, excessively needy. In this emer- 
gency, they resolved to apply for assistance to 
the Queen of England. Elizabeth was solemnly 
bound by the recent treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
to do nothing in Scotland to the prejudice of 
Mary’s rights and authority; but then Mary, 
since the signing of that treaty, had behaved dis- 
respectfully to one of Elizabeth’s servants; and 
it was known or shrewdly suspected that the 
Catholic fanatics, who mainly ruled the councils 
of the French court, were determined, on the first 
favourable opportunity, to assert the Scottish 
queen’s rights and strike a blow in England for 
Mary, God, and church. We will not pretend 
to say that, if all these provocations had been 
wanting, Elizabeth would not have adopted pre- 
cisely the same line of conduct, which was nothing 
but a drawing out of the old line of Henry VIII, 
which fell to her as a political heir-loom. When 
the matter was debated in the English council, 
there was, however, some difference of opinion, 
and a strong repugnance on the part of the queen, 
to what was deemed the anarchical polity of Johu 
Knox. The Scottish lords, or rather the great 
English statesmen who espoused their cause, put- 
ting aside the delicate question of rebellion and 
aiding of rebels, represented that the French 
were keeping and increasing an army in Scot- 
land, and aiming at nothing less than the entiro 
possession or mastery of the country; that Scot- 
land would only prove a step to England; that 
when the Protestants there were overpowered, 
the French and Catholics would undoubtedly try 


‘to place Mary Stuart on the throne of England, 
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and renew the tyranny of Mary Tudor; that the 
safety of the queen, the state, the church, the 
liberty of England, depended essentially on the 
turn which affairs might take in Scotland.’ The 
correctness of these views was undeniable, and 
it was therefore resolved to support the Protes- 
tant nobility in their struggle with the queen- 
regent; but with such secrecy as neither to bring 
upon the Lords of the Congregation the odium of 
being the friends and pensioners of England, nor 
to engage Elizabeth in an open war with her 
sister and rival.? Elizabeth had not far to look 
for an agent competent to manage this business: 
our old friend Sir Ralph Sadler, who knew Scot- 
land better than any Englishman, who had been 
in old times the bosom friend of the Scottish 
lords in the pay of Henry VIII., many of whom 
figured in the new movements, had quitted his 
rural retirement at Hackney on the accession of 
her present majesty, who had forthwith appointed 
him to a seat in her privy council. He was full 
of energy, and he entered on his new duties with 
a happy anticipation of success. In the course 
of the month of August, Cecil issued a commis- 
sion to Sir Ralph to settle certain disputes con- 
cerning Border matters, and to superintend the 
repairs which it was proposed to make in the 
fortifications of Berwick and other English for- 
tresses on or near to the Borders. Percy, Ear] of 
Northumberland, and Sir James Croft, the go- 
vernor of Berwick, were joined in the commission, 
but more for form than for anything else; for 
Northumberland, as a Papist himself, was sus- 
pected—and the whole business was, in fact, in- 
trusted to Sadler. The repairs which were ac- 
tually begun on a large scale at Berwick seemed 
a very sufficient reason to account for Sadler’s 
protracted stay; and Elizabeth had “thought 
necessary to provoke the queen-regent, her good 
sister, to appoint some of her ministers of like 
qualities to meet with the said earl (Northum- 
berland) and the said Sir Ralph and Sir James.” 
Sadler was thus brought into contact with Scot- 
tish commissioners, whom he was instructed to 
bribe. By his private powers and instructions, 
in Cecil’s hand-writing, he was authorized to 
confer, treat, or practise with any manner of 
person of Scotland, either in Scotland or Eng- 
land, for his purposes and the furthering of the 
queen’s service; to distribute money to the dis- 
affected Scots, as he should think proper, to the 
amount of £3000, but he was always to proceed 
with such discretion and secrecy, that no part of 
his doings should awaken suspicion or impair 
the peace lately concluded between Elizabeth and 
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1 Memorial written by my lord-treasurer (Cecil) with his own 
hand, 5th August, 1559; Sadler's State Papers; Raumer. 

2 Walter Scott's Biographical Memoir of Sir Ralph Sadler, pre- 
fixed to the State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, Knight 
Banneret, edited by Arthur Clifford. 
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Scotland. Sir Ralph soon reported progress to 
the cool and circumspect Cecil, telling him that 
if the Lords of the Congregation were properly 
encouraged and comforted, there was no doubt 
as to the result. On hiswrrival at Berwick he 
had found in that town a secret messenger sent 
from Knox to Sir James Croft (who appear to 
have been old friends), and by means of this 
messenger they signified to Knox that they wished 
that Mr. Henry Balnaves, or some other discreet 
and trusty Scotsman, might repair “in secret 
manner” to such place as they had appointed, to 
the intent that they might confer touching affairs, 
Sir James Croft had understood from Knox that 
his party would require aid of the queen’s majesty 
for the entertainment and wages of 1500 arque- 
busiers and 300 horsemen, which, if they might 
have, then France (as Knox said) should ‘‘soon 
understand their minds.” To this demand for 
aid, Sadler had so answered as not to leave them 
without hope: but he is anxious “to understand 
the queen’s majesty’s pleasure in that part, wish- 
ing, if it may be looked for that any good effect 
shall follow, that her majesty should not, for the 
spending of a great deal more than the charge of 
their demand amounteth unto, pretermit such an 
opportunity.” But it was money, ready money, 
that the Scottish Reformers needed. ‘ And to 
say our poor minds unto you,” continues Sir 
Ralph, “we see not but her highness must be at 
some charge with them; for of bare words only, 
though they may be comfortable, yet can they re- 
ceive no comfort.” This letter was written on the 
20th of August (1559), immediately after Sadler’s 
arrival at the scene of intrigue, and on the same 
day John Knox was requested to send his secret 
agent to Holy Isle. By a letter dated on the 
24th of the same month, Elizabeth told Sadler 
that he should immediately deal out “in the 
secretest manner” the money committed to him 
at his departure from London, “to such persons 
and to such intents as might most effectually 
further and advance that service which had been 
specially recommended unto him.” And on the 
same day Cecil addressed to Arran, or Chatel- 
lerault, a much more remarkable letter, which 
it should appear Sir Ralph was to forward to its 
destination. From some expressions used by 
Cecil, it should almost seem that Elizabeth enter- 
tained the notion of uniting the two kingdoms 
under her own dominion, without any reference 
to the rights of Mary; but the Scottish nation 
was certainly not prepared for any such measure, 
nor did the fastest pace of the Lords of the Con- 
gregation come up with it. On the 28th of Au- 
gust the Queen-regent of Scotland, in the name of 
Francis and Mary, King and Queen of the French 
and Scots, appointed Scottish ‘commissioners: to 
treat with Sadler and Northumberland for the 
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settlement of the Border disputes, the release of 
prisoners on both sides, and the establishing a 
- sound and lasting tranquillity on the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms, the seat of ancient and fierce 
enmities. These commissioners were the infam- 
ous James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, who, a few 
vears later, involved Queen Mary in disgrace and 
destruction; Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, 
father of the celebrated secretary of Mary; and 
Sir Walter Car, or Ker, of Cessford, ancestor 
of the Dukes of Roxburgh. Sir Ralph Sadler 
thought fit to postpone the meeting to the 11th 
of September, and the Scottish commissioners do 
not appear to have been sensible of the fact that, 
in the meanwhile, those of England were actively 
corresponding with the insurgents. Great caution 
was ased in that matter. In conformity with 
Cecil’s advice, a comfortable letter was drawn up 
between Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James Croft 
to the Lords of the Congregation, expressing their 
hearty sorrow at understanding that their godly 
enterprise, tending principally to the advance- 
ment of God's glery, and next to the safeguard 
and defence of their natural country from the 
conquest of the French nation, should be unfor- 
tunately stayed and interrupted.’ But this letter 
~ was not sent to its destination; and it seems to 
have been stopped in consequence of the journey 
into Scotland of the son and heir of the Duke of 
Chatellerault, who had been in England in close 
conference with Cecil, by means of whom the 
necessary encouragement might be transmitted 
to the insurgents by word of mouth, thus dimin- 
ishing the chance of committing Queen Elizabeth 
as a fomenter of the rebellion. 

The ex-regent’s son, who at this time bore his 
father’s former title of Earl of Arran, stole into 
Scotland with an English pass, under the assumed 
name of Monsieur de Beaufort, and he was accom- 
panied by Master Thomas Randall, or Randolph, 
an able and intelligent agent of Queen Elizabeth, 
an adept in secret intrigues, who assumed, for the 
nonce, the name of Barnyby.’ This Randall, or 
Randolph, alias Barnyby, remained a consider- 
able time in Scotland, being in fact the resident 
envoy of Elizabeth to the Lords of the Congre- 
gation. He occasionally corresponded directly 
with the queen’s council, but more generally with 
Sir R. Sadler. On the 8th of September, three 
days before the appointed meeting with the com- 
missioners of the Queen-regent of Scotland, Sadler 
wrote to inform Cecil that Mr. Balnaves had at 
last arrived at midnight from the Lords of the 
Congregation, and had made him “the whole dis- 
course of all their proceedings from the begin- 


ning.” English money and promises had worked 


i Badiler’s State Papers. 

* In the passport M. de Beaufort, alias Arran, was designated 
as ‘‘a gentleman of our good brother the French king ;’ Barnyby, 
alias Randolph, as a gentleman appointed to accompany him. 
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the desired effect; the Lords of the Congregation 
were encouraged to strike another blow. 

In an armistice concluded at the Links of Leith 
on the 24th of the preceding month of July, it 
was covenanted—1. That the town of Edinburgh 
should use what religion they pleased. 2. That 
no one should be prosecuted for religion. 3. That 
no garrison should be placed in Edinburgh. A 
dispute arose concerning the possession of the 
high church of St. Giles’ in Edinburgh, which 
the queen-regent desired to retain for the exer- 
cise of the Catholic worship, and which the 
Reformers were equally eager to occupy. But, in 
fact, John Knox was determined to drive the 
Romish clergy from every church, from every 
altar, whether public or private, and thus, imme- 
diately after the agreement of the Links of Leith, 
he extended his demands, insisting that mass 
should not be said even within the precincts of 
the palace of Holyrood. Sadler granted the 
Lords of the Congregation for the present £2000, 
telling their envoy, that if they made a good use 
of it, and kept the secret, and the queen’s honour 
untouched, they should soon have more. Bal- 
naves returned well satisfied to the Lords of the 
Congregation, who took the money as secretly as 
possible. In the same long letter, in which he 
reports all that had passed with Balnaves, Sir 
Ralph informs Cecil that there were other Scot- 
tish Protestants, as Kirkaldy of Grange, Ormes- 
ton, and Whitlaw, “which have spent much for 
this matter, whereof they be earnest prosecutors; 
and, having lost fifteen or sixteen months’ pay, 
which they should now have had out of France,” 
looked for some relief, and had been put in some 
hope thereof; “but,” continues Sadler, “because 
we have been so liberal of the queen’s purse, 
albeit it pleased her majesty to commit the same 
to the discretion of me the said Sir Ralph, yet 
we would be glad to know how her highness 
liketh or misliketh what we have done before we 
do any more.” Elizabeth was obliged to send 
down more money to Berwick, some of which 
was paid to Kirkaldy, Ormeston, and Whitlaw, 
and some, it should appear, to the Earl of Arran, 
the son of the Duke of Chatellerault the ex-re- 
gent. Ina day or two Arran was safely deliv- 
ered in Teviotdale to one of his friends, who 
undertook to convey him surely and secretly to 
his father in the castle of Hamilton; and it ap- 
pears to have been after this return of his son 
that the ex-regent fully declared for the Lords 
of the Congregation. Meanwhile, on the ap- 
pointed day, Sadler, with Croft and the Earl of 
Northumberland, met the commissioners of the 
queen-regent upon the frontiers. A dispute about 
the wording of their respective commissions con- 
sumed some time, and then, with proper diplo- 
matic slowness, Sadler proceeded to business—a 
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business which, like all Border disputes, could be 
lengthened ad injintteum. During these discus- 
sions Knox sent his preachers over the country ; 
the queen-regent “fell into a great melancholy 
and displeasure ;” the Congregation began to as- 
semble, and the Frenchmen began to devise means 
for their own defence. Had she but known half 
the intrigues that were at work, the queen-regent 
had good reason to be melancholy. Her secre- 
tary, William Maitland, wrote to Sadler’s asso- 
ciate, Sir James Croft, desiring him to have no 
less good opinion of him than heretofore, and 
offering his service to the queen’s majesty (Eliza- 
beth) in anything that he could: “and further,” 
says Croft in a joint letter, “he sent me word that 
he attended upon the regent in her court no longer 
than till he might have good occasion to revolt 
unto the Protestants.” At the same time, how- 
ever, more troops arrived from France, and more 
French money was placed at the disposal of the 
queen-regent and her party. John Knox was 
greatly alarmed as to the French money, and he 
immediately besought Elizabeth to counteract its 
dangerous effects to the Protestant interests by 
sending more ELinglish money into Scotland. On 
his recent return from Geneva through England 
he had had an interview with Cecil, and evidently 
had arranged beforehand the plan of his opera- 
tions, He corresponded afterwards with the 
English secretary and others in England; and on 
the 2lst of September, under the feigned name 
of John Sinclear, he wrote to Sadler's colleague, 
Croft, a remarkable letter from St. Andrews. 
After mentioning the return of the younger 
Arran, and how the Lords of the Congregation 
had departed for Stirling to join him and his 
father, the Duke of Chatellerault, at Hamilton 
Castle, he passed at once to the question of 
money, and told Mr. Secretary that uvless more 
money was sent, especially for some chiefs whom 
he had named in writing, it would be impossible 
for them to serve in this action.’ 

Those who take the least favourable view of 
the character of John Knox can hardly suspect 
that he wanted money for himself, but he knew 
the world and the mercenary character of most 
of the Scottish chiefs; and, besides, the sinews of 
war appear really to have been wanting, and the 
Catholic party, as we have seen, were drawing 
funds from France. For a time it was a struggle 
of the purse between England and France. ELi- 
zabeth; at all times parsimonious, was at the pre- 
sent poor and embarrassed, and yet, under the 
Wise guidance of Cecil and Sadler, she continued 
to send gold down to Bérwick. Meanwhile the 
French fortified Leith, as if “intending to keep 
themselves within that place, and 80 to be masters 


' Knox had arrived in Scotland only on the 2d of May of this 
present year, 1559. 2 Sadler, Papers. 
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of the chief port and entrance into that part of 
Scotland ;” and the Lords of the Congregation 
attempted to get possession of Edinburgh Castle, 
in which, however, they were defeated by Lord 
Erskine the governor, Who professed to observe 
neutrality between the contending parties, and 
refused to admit either Protestants or Catholics. 
In spite of all the precaution of the English 
queen aud the marvellous address of her agent, 
Mary’s mother was not altogether blind to what 
was passing, and she complained, through her 
commissioners, that, without her license and 
knowledge, many of the Scottish insurgents were 
allowed to pass through England into Scotland, 
and also out of Scotland into England, to work 
mischief to her government. It is indeed certain 
that the Cardinal of Lorraine, and others who 
directed the councils of that very youthful couple, 
would have made Francis and Mary quarter the 
English arms under any circumstances; but not- 
withstanding this, Elizabeth, with reference to 
her own conduct, could not justly allege that the 
first provocation to their mortal quarrel pro- 
ceeded from Mary. It is almost idle to consider 
this as a moral question, or as an affair directed 
personally by the two rival princesses; but as 
many writers have viewed it in this light, it may 
be proper to make prominent one or two little 
facts. Mary was only in her seventeenth year, 
her husband was nearly a year younger, and both 
were entirely guided by others. Elizabeth was 
in her twenty-sixth year, the mistress of her own 
council and actions, an experienced and most 
competent person. If, therefore, a false and un- 
fair direction was given to the policy of Mary, it 
was her misfortune, or an offence for which 


‘morally she was not accountable, but in Eliza- 


beth such a thing would be her own crime. 

The ex - Regent Chatellerault took occasion 
openly to declare himself on the French fortify- 
ing Leith, and he told the queen-regent that she 
must either dislodge them, or be sure that the 
nobility of Scotland would not suffer nor endure 
it. The regent replied that it was surely as 
lawful for her daughter to fortify where she 
pleased in her own realm as it was for him, the 
duke, to build fortifications for himself at Hamil- 
ton Castle, and that she would not remove the 
French from Leith unless she were compelled by 
force. As soon as these matters were known at 
Berwick, where agents and spies were constantly 
going and coming, Sadler wrote a short but sen- 
tentious letter to his old acquaintance the duke, 
assuring his grace that if it might lie in so poor 
@ man as he was to do his grace any service, he 
should find him most willing and ready thereto, 
to the uttermost of his power at all,times. The 
duke and the Lords of the Congregation sup- 
pressed the abbeys of Paisley, Kilwinning, and 
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Dunfermline, burning all the images, idols, and 
Popish stuff in the same, and by means of Alex- 
ander Whitlaw, “a godly man and most affec- 
tionate to England,” they assured Sadler that they 
would take the field after harveat against the 
French—only they wanted some more money, with- 
out which they should not be able to keep their 
men together. At the same time Knox sued 
aguin for relief for certain Scottish leaders whom 
he would not name, but whom Sadler set down 
as the Earl of Glencairn, the Lairds of Dun, Or- 
meston, and Grange, and Alexander Whitlaw. La 
Brosse and the Bishop of Amiens had arrived with 
a few troops at Leith, and more were expected. 
In this posture of affairs Sadler recommended the 
immediate spending of £4000 or £5000, which 
he thought might save the queen’s highness a 
great deal another way. While they were get- 
ting ready this money in England the regent 
wrote to the duke, reproving him for joining 
with the Lords of the Congregation, and accusing 
him and the said lords of their practices with 
Queen Elizabeth. At the same time'the regent 
spoke of a new agreement, offering to leave off 
fortifying Leith, to secure liberty for all men to 
use their conscience, and to send the French out 
of Scotland by a certain day; but the duke an- 
swered that he could do nothing without the 
Lords of the Congregation. The sum of £3000 
in French coin was down at Berwick by the 10th 
of October; and from Berwick it soon found its 
way into the pockets of the Lords of the Congre- 
gation ; but still those chiefs were slow in taking 
the field; and Sadler, through Thomas Randolph, 
alias Barnyby, told them that they ought to be 
more diligent in this great und weighty business. 
A few days afterwards Sir Ralph was still more 
pressing, telling the Lords of the Congregation 
that they ought “to take their time while they 
have it, and thereby prevent the malice of their 
enemies.” Randolph, who was moving about 
with the Scottish lords, assured Sadler that some- 
thing would be done presently, for the queen- 
regent had set forth Aer proclamation, and the 
Lords of the Congregation had also set forth their 
proclamation ‘(as vehement on the other side, 
with full determination to fall to no composition.” 
By this time continual vexation and alarm had 
broken the health of Mary of Guise. “Some,” 
writes Randolph, “thiuk that the regent will 
depart secretly ; some that she will to Inch- 
keith, for that three ships are a-preparing. 
Some say that she is very sick: some say the 
devil cannot kill her.” In the same secret de- 
spatch, which, like most of the rest, was written 
in a cipher, Randolph says that the prior of St. 
Andrews has just sent to the Earl of Arran a 
powerful letter said to be received out of France, 
containing many news of the great preparations 
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making in that country against Scotland, with 
earnest advice to the lords to seek aid of Eng- 
land; “which letter,” adds the adroit agent, “I 
guess to savour too much of Knox's style to 
come from France, though it will serve to good 
purpose.” 

The queen-regent by this time had conveyed 
all her property out of Holyroodhouse and Edin- 
burgh, into Leith. At last, the Lords of the 
Congregation, with the Duke of Chatellerault, 
and his son the Earl of Arran, at their head, 
marched upon the capital: the regent, with the 
French and the Scottish lords of the Catholic party 
who yet adhered to her, withdrew at their ap- 
proach within the fortified lines of Leith, there 
to await aid from France. The lords called a 
parliament, and summoned to Edinburgh all the 
gentlemen living upon the Borders, upon pain of 
treason in case of non-attendance. On the 22d 
of October Balnaves reported that all hope of 
concord had that day been taken away, by reason 
that blood had been drawn largely on both sides.' 
At the same time he pressed for more money, and 
asked for some English gunpowder.? Two days 
after, the Lords of the Congregation themselves 
addressed Sadler, telling him that they had de- 
prived the queen-regent of her authority, by 
common consent of all the lords and barons pre- 
sent at Edinburgh—that they had openly pro- 
claimed her deprivation, had inhibited her offi- 
cers from executing anything in her name, and 
had further denounced “her French and assis- 
tants” as enemies to the commonwealth. Touch- 
ing the lords’ request for more money and for 
gunpowder, Sadler replied that he trusted they 
would consider secrecy above all things—that he 
did not see how he could send them powder 
without an open show and manifestation of Eli- 
zabeth as an enemy to the French, who were 
then in peace and amity with her: and yet he 
adds, if they can devise which way the same may 
be secretly conveyed unto them, in such sort as 
it could not be known to come from England, he 
could be well content that they had as much 
gunpowder as might be spared from Berwick 
conveniently. And likewise for money, he was 
in good hope of having some to send them goon, 
but he prayed that they would use such precau- 
tions and mysteries as the importance of the 
matter and the honour of Queen Elizabeth re- 
quired, and be more close and secret in their 
doings and conferences. Knox, who could rea- 






1 This blood was drawn in skirmishes outside of the worka of 


Leith. Knox, in his history, says that there was skirmishing, 
but without great slaughter. 


_ 2In praising himself, Balnaves seems to cast a reflection on 


his colleagues. He tells Randolph to assure their honours, the 
English commissioners, in his name, that the little money he 
had brought with him had gone farther than £5000 would have 
gone intrusted to anybody else 
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son like a politician, had written to Croft or to 
Sadler, saying that the queen-regent “had plainly 
spoken that she knew the means how to frustrate 
the expectations of aid from England,” by de- 
livering up Calais to Queen Elizabeth; and he 
had evidently expressed himself as if he sus- 
pected that the English court was coquetting in 
that direction. Sir Ralph was very earnest in 
removing this doubt. He replied, almost elo- 
quently. This letter was written on the 27th of 
October: on the last day of the same month Sir 
Ralph addressed Randolph, telling him that he 
expected every day some good answer from the 
court touching the money, and that, in the mean- 
time, he forwarded by the Laird of Ormeston 
£1000 sterling in French crowns. As Ormeston 
* was travelling from Berwick towards Edinburgh, 
he was set upon by Lord Bothwell, who took the 
money-bags from him and kept them, apparently 
for his own use. Ormeston reached the capital 
“ gorely hurt ;” upon which the Earl of Arran and 
the prior of St. Andrews went with 200 horse- 
men, 100 footmen, and two pieces of artillery, 
to Lord Bothwell’s house, ‘“ trusting to have 
found him; howbeit they came too late only by 
a quarter of an hour.” They, however, took his 
house and threatened to burn it to the ground, 
and declared the ear! a traitor, unless he returned 
the money. This loss was a most serious mishap; 
but though both Elizabeth and her chief adviser 
Cecil were grieved to the heart by it, they soon 
sent more money. At the same time Knox (whose 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women always grated harshly on the 
queen’s ear) had excited apprehension, and jea- 
lousy, and disgust, at the English court by his 
advocacy of the Calvinistic discipline, and of po- 
litical tenets that seemed both republican and 
democratic. “Of all others,” writes Cecil to 
Sadler, “ Knox’s name is most odious here, and, 
therefore, I wish no mention of him hither.”! 
But Cecil was as deeply convinced as ever of the 
necessity of supporting the Protestant insurrec- 
tion. “It is here seen,” he says, “by such to 
whom it hath heen secretly committed, that the 
end of this theur matter is certainly the beginning 
of ours, be it weal or woe; and therefore, I see 
it will follow necessarily that we must have good 
regard that they quail not.” In this letter, which 
is dated on the 3d of November, he goes much 
farther than he had hitherto gone, authorizing 
Sadler to tell the Scottish lords that, if they would 
forthwith raise a sufficient force, and venture on 





' Two or three days later, in another letter to Sir Ralph, Cecil 
says, “Surely I like not Knox’s audacity, which also was well 
tamed in your answer. His writings do no good here; and, 
therefore, I do rather suppreas them, and yet I mean not but 
that ye should continue in sending of them.” Balnaves also 
had incurred the suspicion and dislike of Sadler and Cecil, and 
for the same republican tenets. 
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the siege of Leith, all the charges should be 
borne for them; and that if they took Leith, in 
case of the French making any array by sea to 
invade Scotland, they ghould be met and hin- 
dered if their power appeared greater than the 
Scottish Protestants could reasonably withstand. 
Sadler entered completely into these views, 
and was of opinion that now deception could no 
longer be practised, by reason of the mischief 
which had befallen Ormeston. Succour was there- 
fore sent in more boldly to the Lords of the 
Congregation, who, at last, beleaguered Leith. 
But in so wretched a state of discipline was this 
Scottish army, that at every sortie the French 
took them by surprise, and gained an advantage 
over them. On the 6th of November the Pres- 
byterians, commanded by the Earl of Arran and 
the prior of St. Andrews, were surrounded in 
the marshes of Restalrig, and defeated with 
some loss by a portion of the French garrison. 
Their retreat to Edinburgh was nearly cut off, 
and when they got there they fell to serious de- 
bating, the end of which was, that the Earl of 
Glencairn, with some other lords, resolved to 
leave the capital in order to collect more men. 
But, finally, upon perceiving that the greatest 
part of their force, “which consisted of the com- 
mons that were not able to abide and serve any 
longer upon their own costs and charges,” were all 
departing from them, the whole of the Congrega- 
tion evacuated Edinburgh, and retreated to Stir- 
ling by night. At the latter place Knox finished 
a sermon which he had commenced at Edinburgh 
before the departure, and, according to his own 
account, “the lords were much erected” by it. 
He was, no doubt, the great animating principle 
in this remarkable contest: but, while he was 
preaching at Stirling, the queen-regent and the 
French re-entered the capital in great triumph. 
A.D. 1560. Notwithstanding the effective 
— preaching of John Knox, and the 
reviving spirit of the Scottish Protestants, it soon 
became evident that something more must be done 
for them than the sending of money to the needy 
nobles; and when Elizabeth learned that the 
queen-regent was promised fresh supplies and 
troops from France, she resolved to make such 
preparations as should prevent the Scots from 
being crushed. Therefore, without altogether 
giving up her secret practices, or stopping her 
private subsidies, she began to prepare a fleet and 
an army. Her warlike preparations were soon 
rumoured abroad, and at this moment the French 
court really made her an offer of the immediate 
restitution of Calais, provided only she would 
not interfere in the affairs of Scotland. To this 
tempting offer Elizabeth replied, that she could 
never put a fishing-town in competition with the 
safety of her dominions; and she continued her 
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preparations, and intimated to the Lords of the 
Congregation that she was now ready to enter 
upon a treaty with them. The Scottish lords 
chose for their negotiator the able William 
Maitland of Lethington, who had now deserted 
from his post of secretary to the regent, a step 
he had been contemplating for some time. If 
the English queen had any lingering doubts and 
misgivings as to braving a war, they were soon 
removed by this truly accomplished diplomatist. 
On the 27th of February she concluded, at Ber- 
wick, a treaty of mutual defence, which was to 
last during the marriage of the Queen of Scots 
with the French king, and for a year after; she 
solemnly promised never to lay down her arms 
till the French should be entirely driven out of 
Scotland ; and she gave equally solemn assuran- 
cea that she would not attack the liberties, laws, 
and usages of the Scots.' 
In the month of March, notwithstanding the 
storms of winter, the English fleet, which con- 
sisted of thirteen large ships of war, besides tran- 
sports, appeared in the Firth of Forth, and at a 
critical moment, for 4000 Frenchmen, horse and 
foot, had been detached from Edinburgh and 
Leith, and were then engaged in ravaging the 
fertile and Protestant county of Fife. D’Oisel, 
their general, who had not proceeded unmolested, 
and who was checked by the appearance on his 
left flank of numerous Scottish bodies under the 
prior of St. Andrews, Lord Ruthven, and Kir- 
kaldy of Grange, was transported with joy at the 
sight of the gallant fleet, which he mistook for the 
long-promised ships of D’Elbeuf, and he wasted 
a great deal of valuable gunpowder in firing a 
salute. But, presently, Winter, the English ad- 
miral, hoisted his flag, and at that unwelcome 
sight D’Oisel turned, and began a difficult and 
dangerous retreat. He, however, reached Edin- 
burgh, where he found the queen-regent in an 
alarming state of health. Forseeing the dangers 
and hardships to which her sinking frame would 
be exposed in a besieged town, the broken-hearted 
and dying Mary of Guise implored the Lord 
_Erskine to receive her into the castle of Edin- 
burgh ; and his lordship, who still maintained his 
curious neutrality and independence, granted her 
an asylum upon condition that she should take 
only a few attendants into the castle with her. 
Quitting his royal mistress, his steady and affec- 
tionate friend, for ever, D’Oisel threw himself into 
Leith. That place had been well fortified before, 
and now he employed a short time allowed him 
by the enemy in adding to its defences; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that the English at- 
tacked Leith rather like bull-dogs than soldiers, 
D’Oisel and the French engineers must have 
evinced very considerable skill. The whole force 
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of the French now in Scotland did not exceed 
3000 men. An English army, amounting to 6000 
men, under the Lord Grey de Wilton, having 
marched by Berwick to Preston on the 6th of 
April, 1560, joined a considerable force brought 
thither by the Lords of the Congregation ; and 
while the fleet blockaded the port of Leith, and 
prevented the arrival of any succour from France, 
the united armies of Scotland and England laid 
siege to the town on the land side. The Marquis 
d’Elbceuf had embarked for Scotland with a large 
force, but his transports were scattered by a 
storm, and either wrecked on the coast of Hol- 
land or driven back to France. In this way the 
English fleet had no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing itself in battle. The land troops soon gave 
glaring proofs that they had in a great degree 
lost the habit of discipline, and that they were 
unskilfully commanded. They opened their tren- 
ches in ground utterly unfit for the purpose, and 
their guns were so badly pointed as to make little 
or no impression on the bastions which the French 
had thrown up, or on the walls of Leith. Their 
line of circumvallation was loose and ragged, and 
so little vigilance was used, that for some time 
the French broke through it with impunity. It 
soon appeared that Leith, “though not thought 
inexpugnable, would percase be found of such 
strength as would require time, and that the 
greatest want which the Scottish chieftains did 
fear was lack of money; for, otherwise, they were 
of good courage.” This courage, however, had 
been damped by sundry suspicions and misgiv- 
ings. At the very commencement of hostilities, 
even while the Scotch and English were en- 
gaged with the French, Sir James Croft and 
Sir George Howard had an interview with the — 
queen-regent in Edinburgh Castle. This circum- 
stance instantly excited the suspicion of the Lords 
of the Congregation, who apprehended that Eli- 
zabeth had empowered her diplomatic agents to 
make a separate peace, upon conditions advanta- 
geous to herself, and that thus the Scottish insur- 
gents would be abandoned to the vengeance of 

the French and the queen-mother. And we have © 
very satisfactory evidence to prove that their 
fears were not altogether groundless.* There 
can be little doubt that the selfish and vacil- 
lating Duke of Chatellerault and several noble 
lords of his party, who were at best but luke- 
warm Protestants, would have entered with Eli- 
zabeth.and the queen-regent into any ‘ reason- 
able accord” that would have promoted their per- 
sonal interests, and that they would have left 
John Knox and the Congregation to shift for 
themselves: but, most auspiciously for the latter, 
Elizabeth's agents, and Mary of Guise, who re- 


tained a high spirit even in death, could not 


2 Sadler to Cecil. 3 Durghley Papers. 
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agree; the treaty in Edinburgh Castle was broken 
off, and in a few days the English queen resolved 
that the siege of Leith should be more earnestly 
prosecuted, and her forces both by sea and land 
augmented. At the same time the English com- 
manders were instructed not “to contemn or 
neglect any reasonable offers of agreement” that 
might be made by the French. But these veterans 
for a long time had no inclination to make any 
offers, and they continued to defend Leith with a 
skill and bravery which gained for them high hon- 
our among soldiers in every part of Europe. Ac- 
cording to Brantome, a seal was put to asoldier’s 
reputation if he could say that he had served in 
this gallant defence of Leith.’ On the side of 
the English and Scots the operations advanced 
very slowly, and their labour was repeatedly ren- 
dered of no avail by the ingenuity of the French 
engineers. At last a bad breach was made, and 
towards this the English, who at least had lost 
none of their physical courage, rushed in blind 
fury, heedless of the well-directed artillery of the 
enemy: but when they came to use their scaling- 
ladders they found them far too short for the pur- 
pose, and after a dreadful struggle they were re- 
pulsed and obliged to fice to their intrenchments, 
leaving a ditch half filled with dead—-the victims 
of the ignorance or inconsiderateness of their 
officers. The English were so much dispirited 
by their failure on this and other occasions, that 
they talked of a retreat; but more money was 
set down to their Scottish allies, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, in addition to several smaller bodies 
despatched already, forwarded a reinforcement 
of 2000 men. Thus the siege was carried on 
more closely than ever, or, rather, it was con- 
verted into the closest of blockades. 

Matters were in this state when, on the 10th 
of June, the queen-regent breathed her last in 
Edinburgh Castle. On her death-bed she sent 
for her daughter's half-brother, the prior of St. 
Andrews, and some others of the Lords of the 
- Congregation, to whom she earnestly recom- 
mended her absent child their queen. The death 
of Mary of Guise hastened the conclusion of a 
peace, which, however, the French government 
was made to desire by other circumstances and 
alarming demonstrations, which, at the least, 
threatened France with a fierce civil war. The two 


brothers of the deceased Queen-regent of Scotland, - 


the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke of Guise, 
who in fact governed the French kingdom in 
the name of Francis and Mary, had excited the 
deadly animosity of the French Protestants, and 
of other great and powerful factions: they had 
recently discovered an extensive conspiracy di- 
rected against the whole house of Lorraine, and 
though they had prevented its outbreak for the 
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present, they well knew that the conspirators 
would never be reconciled to them. At such a 
moment they could not spare fresh troops for the 
very doubtful and expensive struggle in Scotland, 
and even the veteran forte blocked up in Leith 
was much missed and its return anxiously de- 
sired. Elizabeth opened a ready ear to some 
overtures made by the house of Lorraine, and it 
was finally agreed that her commissioners should 
have a meeting with certain French commis- 
sioners in the town of Berwick on the 14th of 
June. The able men appointed by Elizabeth 
were Cecil and Dr. Wotton, dean of Canterbury; 
the French negotiators were Montluc, Bishop of 
Valence, and the Count de Randan, both men of 
consummate abilities. These diplomatists, who 
seem to have been very fairly matched, met, and 
proceeded on the 16th of June to Edinburgh. 
Several days were consumed in settling condi- 
tions; but on the 6th of July, about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the Lord Grey de Wilton, Sir 
William Cecil, and Sir Ralph Sadler, gave orders 
in the besiegers’ camp that there should no piece 
be shot nor show of hostility be made; and on 
the following day Sir Francis Leake and Sir 
Gervase Clifton, accompanied by two French 
gentlemen, were sent into the town of Leith to 
signify unto M. d’Oisel, the Bishop of Amiens, 
La Brosse, Mariguy, and other the French lords 
and captains, that they were come thither by 
command of the commissioners of France and 
England to cause the peace already concluded to 
be proclaimed, which accordingly was done. Leith 
was then surrendered, and the French governor 
D’Oisel regaled the captains of the besiegers with 
a banquet of thirty or forty dishes, in which the 
only flesh used was that of a salted horse—a cir- 
cumstance which, as it has been observed, marks 
national manners and French skill, as well as 
the extremity to which the place had been re- 
duced.” 

The treaty, which was the joint production of 
Cecil and Sadler, was highly advantageous to 
Elizabeth. Besides Leith, Dunbar and Inchkeith 
were to be surrendered, and the fortifications de- 
stroyed; the administration of affairs in Scotland 
was to be vested in a council of twelve Scottish 
noblemen, of whom seven were to be named by 
the queen, and five by the parliament; no foreign 
forces were thenceforward to be introduced into 
Scotland without the full consent and will of the 
Scottish parliament; an indemnity was stipulated 
for all things passed in Scotland since March, 
1558; and every man was to be restored to the office 
he held before these hostilities, while no French- 





2 Walter Scott. Stow says, ‘‘ Where was prepared for them a 
banquet of thirty or forty dishes, and yet not one eithor of fleah 
or fish, aaving one of a powdered horse, as was avouched by one 
that avowed himself to have roe thereof.” 
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man was ever to hold any office in Scotland. On 
the subject of religion, the main cause of the 
late war, it was agreed that the estates of the 
kingdom should report to Queen Mary and her 
busband their opinion and their wishes touching 
that matter. At the same time there was a sepa- 
rate treaty made between France and England, 
by which France recognized the right of Eliza- 
beth to her crown, and agreed that Mary, in time 
to come, should neither assume the title nor bear 
the arms of England.’ 

The removal of the foreign troops secured the 
triumphant supremacy of the Protestant party, 
now the majority of the Scottish nation of all 
classes, and which henceforward had the field 
almost entirely to itself. 

While the Scottish affuirs were as yet un- 
settled, the English queen's vanity was flattered 
by another pressing offer of marriage from her 
old suitor Eric, who had now ascended the throne 
of Sweden. In his extreme anxiety for this 
match, Eric sent hia own brother, the Duke 
of Finland, to plead in his behalf. The Duke 
arrived at Harwich, where he was honourably 
received, and conducted to London. Those who 
knew her best, knew well that Elizabeth had 
never the intention of making any such marriage. 
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Sir Ralph Sadler, who was then at Berwick, wrote 
to Randolph in Scotland, that the King of Sweden 
had sent a great ambassador to the queen’s ma- 
jesty with great and liberal offers, “which you 
may be sure,” he adda, “will take no place.” A few 
days after his arrival, Cecil, evidently in amaze, 
says, “ We also hear that the Archduke of Aus- 
tria is on the way hitherward, not with any 
pomp, but rather, as it may seem, by post, in 
stealth. The King of Spain is earnest for him. 
What may come time will shortly show. I 
would to God her majesty had one, and the rest 
honourably satisfied.” The Duke of Austria did 
not come, as was expected; but the King of Den- 
mark entered the arena, and being unwilling that 
his neighbour and rival, the King of Sweden, 
should bear off so glorious a prize, he sent his 
nephew, the Duke of Holstein, into England to 
try his fortune with this most royal virgin. An 
elegant writer’ has made a parallel between Eli- 
zabeth and the fair and wealthy Portia; but the 


; queen could hardly exclaim-—“ While we shut 


the gate on one wooer, another knocks at the 
door"-—for she kept her door open for several 
suitors at once, coquetting with Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Austria, to say nothing of minor pre- 
tenders.’ 
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ae i) S soon as the Scots were relieved of , to receive and discuss a petition from the chief 
the presence of the French army | Lords of the Congregation, who required a formal 
| they proceeded to settle their reli- |~"s in the words of Camden, there were not wanting at hone 
gion. The parliament assembled | ‘some persons who fed themselves (us lovers use to do) with 
ou the lst of August, 1560, in golden dreams of marrying their sovereign ;” and he mentions 
: particularly Sir William Pickering, ‘‘a gentieman well born, of a 
greater numbers than had ever narrow estate, but much esteemed for his learning, his handsome 
Leen. ace before; and their first business was | way of living, and the management of some embassies into France 
and Germany ;’ Henry, Earl of Arundel, a vain, formal man; 
: and Robert Dudley, afterwards the notorions Earl of Leicester. 
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and national manifesto against the Church of | rine de’ Medici, who had no affection for the 


Rome. Without much debate the parliament 
adopted the declaration that the authority of the 
Roman church was an usurpation over the liber- 
ties and consciences of Christian men, an odious 
tyranny not to be borne. This manifesto was 
accompanied by a confession of faith, in which 
they renounced all the tenets and dogmas of the 
church that had been attacked by the Reformers 
of Germany, Switzerland, and England, and dis- 
owned for ever the whole authority of the pope. 
A few years before, the Reformers would have 
been contented—or, at least so they affirmed— 
with liberty to follow the dictates of their own 
conscience, and to worship God in the way they 
thought best; but now that they were the power- 
ful party, they showed a most fixed resolution 


not to allow to others the sweet and precious | 


liberty they had claimed for themselves. They 
menaced with secular punishments those who 
continued to worship according to the manner of 
their fathers, and proceeded to enact the most 
oppressive laws against the Catholics. Whoso- 
ever officiated in, or was present at a mags, was, 
in the first instance, to be punished with confis- 
cation of goods and imprisonment at the discre- 
tion of the magistrate; for the second offence he 
was to be banished; and fur the third to suffer 
death. The Presbyterian form of discipline was 
adopted, and bishops and other dignitaries were 
declared to be limbs of Papal superstition and 
tyranny, When they had proceeded thus far, 
they consulted with their absent queen, and sent 
over Sir James Sandilands, formerly prior of the 
Knights Hospitallers, to France, to demand the 
ratification of their acts. Mary not only refused 
her assent to the statutes passed against the reli- 
gion in which she had been brought up, but de- 
nied the validity of the parliament which had 
been summoned without her consent, and she 
and her husband would not even ratify the trea- 
ties of Edinburgh. It is said that Mary’s uncles, 
the Princes of Lorraine, openly expressed their 
resentment, and secretly made preparations for 
invading Scotland with a French fleet and army, 
and in order to renew the civil war there, imme- 
diately called together all those who, like the 
Lord Seaton, still adhered to the ancient religion; 
but if these intentions were really entertained, 
they were all frustrated by the sudden death of 
Francis II., Mary’s weak and imbecile husband, 
who expired on the 5th of December, 1560, after 
& reign of seventeen months. His brother and 
successor, Charles IX., was in his eleventh year, 
and with small promise of being healthier or 
more intellectual than Francis. By this acci- 
dent, however, the chief power of the govern- 
ment fell out of the hands of Mary’s uncles into 
those of her mother-in-law, the infamous*’Cathe- 


beautiful young widow. Catherine, in un un- 
happy hour for France, was appointed regent. 

Mary was now treated _both disrespectfully and 
harshly, upon which she retired wholly from the 
court, and took up her residence at Rheims. 

The destinies of these two relations were so cast, 
that whatever was prejudicial to Mary was bene- 
ficial to Elizabeth. By the death of Francis, the 
English queen was freed from the perils attend- 
ing the close union of Scotland and France, and 
from pretensions which might have been dan- 
gerous if urged at the moment with the whole 
power of the French monarchy. On the death 
of her husband, Mary had desisted from bearing 
the arms and title of Queen of England; and now 
Throgmorton,' a diplomatist of the school of 
Cecil and Sadler, who was residing in France, as 
ambassador, received instructions to work upon 
the mind of the young widow, and induce her to 
ratify the treaties of Edinburgh. This Mary 
refused to do, principally on the ground that, by 
one of the clauses of the French treaty, her un- 
disputed right of being at least next in succession 
to Elizabeth, would, as she had been taught to 
consider, be committed or impaired. Soon after, 
when Mary was making up her mind to return 
to her native country, she requested Elizabeth to 
grant her a safe-conduct to cross the seas into 
Scotland, and allow her to pass through England 
if absolutely necessary. This application was 
made through D’Oisel, who had returned from 
France as Mary’s ambassador; and it should ap- 
pear that Elizabeth, in refusing the permission, 
gave way to anger and indecorous expressions of 
resentment in public.” 

There was one party in Scotland that would 
gladly have left Mary where she was; and there 
were some men who would as gladly have seen 
her—even at this moment when she was untried, 
and when little was known of her, except her 
attachment to the old religion—a state prisoner 
in the hands of Queen Elizabeth; but the mass 
of the nation retained a certain loyalty and ro- 
mantic affection for the orphan descendant of 
their kings; and it was found indispensable to 
recal her in an honourable manner. The person 





1 This was Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, or Throckmorton, who 
had saved his head by his able defence and the courage of the 
jury, in the preceding reign. 

2 Some of Elizabeth's motives fur refusing the safe-conduct 
are pretty plainly stated by Cecil in a letter to Throgmorton. 
The secretary says—‘' By this our denial, our friends in Scotland 
shall find us to be of their disposition.” These friends meant 
the enemies of Mary who had so recently been in arms, and who 
were almost ready to take up arms again, even before they had 
tried their young queen. Cecil adds in the same letter, “I think 
plainly the ionger the Scottish queen's affairs shall hang in an 
uncertainty, the longer will it be ere abe shall have such a match 
in marriage as shall offend us."—Hardwicke Sate Paperé. AD 
this was part of a system which was never interrupted by the 
English court till Mary was ruined and disgraced. 
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chosen to negotiate this return, and to conduct | spect, and nothing to enliven it but a youthful 


Mary to her native country, was her half-brother, 
James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, who had 
been a principal agent in all the changes and re- 
volutions which had taken place during the last 
three eventful years. The Catholics of Scotland, 
alarmed at the choice of this agent, and fearing 
the effect he might produce on his half-sister, re- 
solved to send an ambassador of their own at the 
same time; nnd they selected for this office Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross, an historian of credit and ability, 
whose fidelity to Mary during her afflictions 
commands honour from aJl honourable and feel- 
ing hearts, Three of her French relatives, the 
Duke of Aumerle, the grand prior, and the Mar- 
quis of Elbouf, together with the Marquis Dam- 
ville and other French noblemen, agreed, how- 
ever, to accompany her into Scotland, and to see 
her sufely lodged in her capital. In the month 
of August Mary embarked at Calais with a heavy 
heart. As she had been brought up in France 
from her infancy, she was naturally more French 
than Scotch, and it needed no great power of ex- 
uggeration to view Scotland asa very turbulent 
and very unattractive country; while, if Mary 
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Mary Queen or Scom.—<After Paillan. 


was at all conversant with its history, she must 
have known that the people had murdered all 
the kings of her most unhappy race, or sent them 
to the grave broken-hearted. She had been 
queen, though but for a short time, in the rich 
and fertile country she was leaving: until very 
recently she had been gay, and happy, and hon- 
oured, among a cheerful people; but what might 
await her in a poor and barren land? There was 
nearly everything to sadden and darken the pro- 


hope, not likely to be strong in such a moment: 
there was alazo the dread of being captured by 
Elizabeth, who had refused her a safe-conduct; 
nor, though the matter is debated, is it quite clear 
that an English fleet in the Channel had not 
orders to intercept her. As her own little fleet 
glided from the port, she kept her eyes fixed on 
the coast of France, often repeating, “Farewell, 
France—farewell, dear France—I shall never see 
thee more!” She arrived safely at Leith on the 
19th of August, and her spirits revived on seeing 
the honest enthusiasm of the common people, 
who crowded the beach to salute the only relic 
of their kings, who had been torn from them in 
her childhood, and whom they had scarcely hoped 
ever to see again. But the lords had taken small 
pains to do honour to her reception, or to “cover 
over the nakedness and poverty of the land.” 
Tears came into the young queen’s eyes as she 
saw the wretched ponies, with bare wooden sad- 
dlea or dirty and ragged trappings, which had 
been provided to carry her and her ladies from 
the water-side to Holyrood, then a small and dis- 
mal place, consisting only of what is now the 
north wing. But again her spirits revived at the 
enthusiastic plaudits of the people, who seem to 
have been enraptured at her youth and beauty 
and graceful and condescending demeanour. For 
a time even religious intolerance was soothed 
into tranquillity by the ingratiating manners ard 
conduct of the young queen, who intrusted the 
chief management of affairs to her half-brother, 
James Stuart, and to Maitland of Lethington, 
both men standing well with the people and the 
preachers. It should appear that when James 
Stuart went over to France he had promised to 
Mary the free exercise, within her own house, 
of her own religion, notwithstanding the warning 
of John Knox and the rest, that to import one 
mass into the kingdom of Scotland would be more 
fatal than to bring over a foreign army of 10,000 
men. The Protestants, however, were resolved 
to stop the queen’s masses at starting. On the 
Sunday after her landing, when preparations 
were made in the chapel at Holyrood, they said 
to one another, “Shall that idol, the mass, again 
have place? It shall not!” And the young 
Master of Lindsay called out in the court-yard 
of the palace, that the idolatrous priest should 
die the death according to God’s law. Mary's 
half-brother had great difficulty in appeasing this 
tumult, and saving the Catholic priest from being 
murdered at the foot of the altar. But it did 
not suit James Stuart to set himself forward as 
the defender of idolatry; and while he stood with 
his drawn sword by the door of the chapel, he 
ingeniously pretended that it was only to prevent 
any Scet from entering to witness the abominable 


a.p. 1560-—1566.} 


ceremony within.’ It was immediately after this 
riot, that John Knox, in the first of his many 
celebrated interviews, undertook to convert the 
queen. Of the perfect honesty of his zeal, of his 
thorough conviction that the cause of the king- 
dom and of Christ was in danger so long as there 
was a Papist on the throne, there can be. no 
doubt; yet it has been often objected that Knox 
was singularly unfit to be an apostle in high 
places, and that the course he pursued from the 
very beginning, when, as it has been remarked, 
Mary had probably never heard a single word of 
argument against the faith she professed, was 
calculated only to alienate a high-spirited sove- 
reign. It is said that he knocked at her heart 
until she shed tears ;? but these were tears of 
offended pride—tears forced from her by long- 
cherished feelings. The sagacious Randolph, 
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God in her own way—but always tn private. But 
almost as much as their hatred or dread of the 
mass, was that of the Scots against the amuse- 
ments of Mary, and especially that of dancing, 
which she imported frofm the French court, and 
endeavoured to naturalize in Scotland. Nothing 
could be more unsuitable to the temper of such 
a people, especially amidst the stern realities of 
a religious revolution; and the Reformers were 
scandalized at the levity of these festivals, which 
were kept up in Holyrood till the unwonted hour 
of midnight. John Knox denounced this dancing 
from the pulpit, under the contemptuous epithets 
of “fiddling and flinging,” and not only con- 
demned the practice as a covert for worse indul- 
gences, but as an insult to the afflicted condition 
of the realm. It was in vain Mary tried to win 
the favour of the zealous Reformer. She pro- 


who, like-his employers, was an utter stranger to : mised him ready access to her whenever he should 
this religious enthusiasm, plainly intimated to | desire it; and entreated him, if he found her 
Cecil that Knox was pursuing a wrong course. | conduct blameable, to reprehend her in private, 
“T commend,” says he, “better the success of his | rather than vilify her in the kirk before the 
doctrine and preachings than the manner of | whole people. But Knox, whose notion of the 
them, though I acknowledge his doctrine to be | rights of his clerical office was of the most tower- 
sound, His daily prayer for her is, that God ! ing kind, and who, upon other motives besides 
will turn her heart, now obstinate against God | those connected with religion, had declared a 
and his truth; and if his holy will be otherwise, | female reign to be an abomination,® was not 
that he will strengthen the hearts and hands of | willing to gratify the queen in any of her de- 
the chosen, and the elect, stoutly to withstand mands. He told her that it was her duty to go 
the rage of tyrants.” This was, in other words, | to the kirk to hear him—not his duty to wait 
to pray that the Protestants might rise in general | upon her. There was certainly a proud Calvin- 
rebellion against their young queen, and depose | istic republicanism interwoven with this wonder- 
her, unless she forthwith abjured her religion. | ful man’s religious creed. Elizabeth afterwards 


As for rage and tyranny, they were certainly not 
at this time on the side of the throne: the Catho- 
lics, as a political party, were crushed, and Mary 
had not the daring zeal to attempt their re-eleva- 
tion at the expense of a civil war. 


ling she found the same intolerance of her now 
persecuted church: the people, inflamed by their 
preachers, rose tumultuously, and threatened 
with death all such as should partake in the 
. idolatry of the mass. Here the queen wept again; 
but seeing no remedy, she followed the advice of 
her half-brother, and by issuing proclamations 
of banishment against the monks and friars, and 
by other steps in favour of the Protestants, she 
obtained for a time a tacit permission to worship 


' Knox. 

2 “*] assure you,” writes Randolph to Cecil, “‘ the voice of one 
man is able, in one hour, to put more life in us than 500 trum- 
pets continually blustering in our ears. Mr. Knox spoke upon 
Tuesday unto the queen: he knocked so hastily upon her heart 
that he made her weep, as well you know there be of that sex 
that will do that as well for anger as for grief, though in this 
the Lord James will disagree with me. She charged him with 
his Look, with his severe dealing with all men that disagree 
With him in opinions. She willed him to use more meekness in 
his sermons.”—Queen Elizabeth and her Times, a Series of Origi- 
nal Letters, edited by T. Wright, M.A. (2 vols. 8vo, Lon. 1838). 











blamed Mary that she had not sufficiently con- 
formed to the advice of the Protestant preachers; 
but if Elizabeth herself had had to do with such 


a preacher as John Knox, she would, having the 
| power, have sent him to the Marshalsea in one 
When Mary removed from Edinburgh to Stir- | 


week, and to the pillory, or a worse place, in the 
next. Notwithstanding their avowed contempt 
of worldly riches and honours, we are justified in 
believing that the poverty to which the Presby- 
terian clergy were condemned by a grasping and 
selfish aristocracy had much to do with their 
over-severity. It would lead them to exclaim 
against pleasures from which they were excluded 
by an iron barrier; and then, except in the pul- 
pit, where, correctly and incorrectly, they could 
enlist the gospel in their service, they were little 
or nothing, being condemned, through want of 
worldly means, to a stinted and obscure way of 
life. In the same manner, the mendicant orders 
of monks—the preaching friars, the Dominicans, 
and others—were fierce and intolerant against 
all worldly pomp and pleasure; but when these 
monastic orders attained ease and competence, 
and some of them wealth, they became mild and 
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forbearing in these respects. But the Scottish 
lords, by absorbing nearly the whole of the pro- 
perty of the ancient church, left not enough to 
remove the asceticism of the new one. These 
nobles affected surprise, and expressed a very 
sincere displeasure, when the Presbyterian minis- 
ters put in their claim for a share of the monastic 
and other church property, which, in ways both 
direct and indirect, had fallen almost entirely 
into the hands of the aristocracy, in most cases 
even without any intervention of the court, which 
was thus deprived of that means of strengthen- 
ing its party. It was with extreme reluctance 
that the Scottish statesmen were induced to listen 
to a proposal that the church revenue should be 
divided into three shares, to be applied— first, to 
the decent support of the new clergy; secondly, 
to the encouragement of learning, by the endow- 
ing of schools and colleges; and, thirdly, to the 
support of the poor. This plan waa proposed by 
the Reformed clergy, aa a proper method for the 
rebuilding of the temple: on which the astute 
Maitland of Lethington asked whether the nobles 
of Scotland were now to turn hod-bearers in this 
building of the kirk? John Knox boldly replied 
that they might find a worse employment, and 
that those who would not aid in building the 
house of God should look to the security of the 
foundations of their own houses. But the elo- 
quence of the vigorous Reformer was less preva- 
Jent with the iron-clad and iron-handed barons 
than with the delicate queen of nineteen summers: 
he could draw no tears from their eyes; and being 
resolved to keep what they had gotten, they 
voted his plan of partition to be “a devout ima- 
gination”—-a well-meant, but visionary system, 
which could not possibly be carried into execu- 
tion, And though, at a later period, the Scottish 
parliament were obliged to make some provision 
for the Reformed clergy, the appointme ats were 
iniserably small. A hundred marks Scotch per 
annum, not quite six pounds sterling—an excel- 
lent sum to keep men down to the starving point 
-—was the usual revenue of a parish priest; some 
few, indeed, got thrice that amount; but the whole 
sum allowed for the maintenance of the national 
church, consisting of about 1000 parishes, fell 
short of £4000 sterling: and even these paltry 
endowments were irregularly paid, and very 
much begrudged, by the hungry nobles, who were 
fattening on the lands with which the piety of 
their ancestors and of the old kings had enriched 
to excess the Roman church. It was the very 
Lords of the Congregation, who had pretended to 
go hand-in-hand with Knox and his disciples 
(without whom they would have been crushed), 
that cut down the allowances to this miserable 
scale. The prior of St. Andrews, the queen's 


half-brother, and the sworn friend of John Knox, ! 
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thought the clergy well paid with these hod- 
bearers’ stipends; for the levying and paying of 
which Wishart of Pittarrow, another most zeal- 
ous Reformer, was appointed comptroller. Knox, 
though not greedy of worldly pelf, was sufficiently 
loud in his lamentations. “Who would have 
thought,” cried he, “that when Joseph ruled in 
Egypt, his brethren would have come down 
thither for corn, and returned with their sacks 
empty?” But his complaints had no more effect 
than the rumbling of distant thunder; and though 
the Lords of the Congregation were pretty con- 
stant in their attendance at the kirk, they always 
considered that the preachers departed from the 
true doctrine when they spoke of worldly goods, 
And in this manner the Presbyterian clergy con- 
tinued to be kept in a state of body and mind 
most favourable to spiritual intemperance. They 
had already adopted one of the worst. practices 
of the Roman church—that of persecuting for 
matters of belief; and they soon took up another 
—that of making search and inquest into the 
private and domestic concerns of men; and it 
may be doubted whether the confessional chair 
of the Popish priest was a more mischievous 
or distressing engine than the one which they 
adopted. Omitting many tedious or revolting 
details, we will merely mention one significant 
fact. During the queen’s absence from Holyrood 
some of the populace of Edinburgh broke into 
her chapel, defiled the altar, and committed all 
kinds of indecent outrages. Mary was naturally 
indignant at this proceeding, and two—only two 
—of the rioters were indicted. Upon this, John 
Knox wrote circular letters to the faithful—to 
men having power and good broadswords—charg- 
ing them to come up to Edinburgh and_ protect 
their persecuted brethren. 

While Elizabeth watched with increasing plea- 
sure the turbulence of Mary’s subjects, she 
checked her own with a firm hand, her govern- 
ment being to the full as despotic as that of her 
father, but infinitely more wise, keeping gene- 
rally, though not always, in view high national 
objects. By her frugality she was soon enabled 
to pay off the great debts of the crown, and to 
regulate the coinage, which had been debased by 
her predecessors. She made large purchases of 
arms on the Continent; she introduced, or greatly 
improved, the arts of making gunpowder and 
casting cannon; and, what was of foremost impor- 
tance, she directed her energies to the increase of 
the naval force, so that she was soon justly en- 
titled to the appellations of Restorer of Naval 
Glory, Queen of the Northern Seas.’ 

‘But the thread of Elizabeth’s career was always 
of a mingled yarn—the little, the mean, and the 
base being mixed with what was great and noble, 

1 Cainden, 
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and national, and she herself, in the words of her ; 


own. minister, Robert Cecil, being more than a 
man, and, in truth, sometimes less than a woman.' 
She not only dreaded the claims to the succession 
of Mary Queen of Scots, but she was also most 
jealous of the weaker rights of the line of Suf- 
folk, and she persecuted the Lady Catherine 
Grey, the heiress of this house, with an unrelent- 


ing spirit. 
Elizabeth was made to feei, in 
A.D. 1562. any ways, that the Catholic 
princes of Europe regarded her and her proceed- 
ings with an evil eye, and to suspect that constant 
machinations were on foot in France to expel her 
from the throne, and to seat Mary Queen of Scots 
in her place. She, therefore, resolved to ally her- 
self with the Protestant powers on the Continent, 
and to avail herself to the utmost of the religious 
animosities of men both at home and abroad. 
The persecutions practised by Philip and the 
French court made it easy for her to put herself 
in a position of great might and reverence, as 
the head and protector of the Protestant religion. 
Her course was shaped out by the instinct of 
self-preservation, and not by any religious zeal ; 
and in pursuing it she was inevitably induced to 
encourage revolted subjects in their wars with 
their governments—thus beginning in her own 
practice the system which she afterward accused 
her enemies of carrying on against herself. 
France, under the regency of Catherine de’ 
Medici, soon became the scene of confusion and 
anarchy. The Protestants of the south took up 
arms for the liberty of conscience; and in 1561 
the government consented to a hollow treaty, by 
which they were to be allowed the free exercise 
of their religion. But the Duke of Guise, the 
leader of the Catholic party, soon infringed this 
treaty, and having possession of the person of 
the young king, Charles [X., he dictated to the 
regent, who, however, wanted no stimulus. She 
was a real bigot, while Guise’s religious zeal was 
more than half feigned and politic. The Pro- 
testants, or Huguenots, as they were called in 
France, flew once more to arms, under the com- 
mand of the Prince of Condé, the Admiral Col- 
ligny, Andelot, and others, and fourteen armies 
were presently in motion in different parts of the 
kingdom. The success was various—the fury of 
both parties pretty equal. The parliament of 
Paris, which was very orthodox, published an 
edict, authorizing the Catholics everywhere to 
massacre the Protestants; and the Protestants 
replied by making sharper the edges of their 
own swords. Women and children flocked to the 
ranks on both sides, and partook in the carnage. 
The Huguenots, notwithstanding their great infe- 


' Letter from Sir Robert Cecil to Sir J. Harrington, 1603, 


Published in Dr. H. Harrington's Nuge Antique. 
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riority in numbers, pressed the Catholics so hard, 
that the Duke of Guise was fain to solicit aid 
from Philip IT.; and that sovereign, for various 
reasons, besides his desire to check the spread 
of heresy into his domisions in Flanders, gladly 
entered into an alliance, and sent six thousand 
men and some money into France. Upon this, 
the Prince of Condé, the chief leader of the 
Huguenots, solicited the assistance and protec- 
tion of Elizabeth; and he offered to her, as an 
immediate advantage, possession of the important 
maritime town of Havre-de-Grace. After some 
short negotiations, during which Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, the able and accomplished father of the 
more famous Sir Philip Sidney, was sent into 
France, ostensibly to mediate between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Elizabeth concluded a com- | 
pact with the Prince of Condé, furnished him 
with some money, and then sent over three 
thousand men, under the command of Sir Edward 
Poynings, to take possession of Havre. No de- 
claration of hostilities was made to the French 
court, and Elizabeth asserted to the foreign am- 
bassadors that her only object was to serve his 
majesty of France, and to free him from the 
hands of the Guises, who, according to her ver- 
sion, held the youth an unwilling prisoner, Soon 
after his arrival, Poynings was obliged to throw 
some reinforcements into Rouen, which was be- 
sieged by the Catholics under the command of 
the King of Navarre and the Duke of Mont- 
morency. This detachment was cut to pieces 
to a» man; for the besiegers carried the place 
by assault, and put the garrison to the sword. 
But the handful of Englishmen behaved bravely, 
and, before they met their fate the Catholic 
King of Navarre was mortally wounded.? As 
the Huguenots were still strong in Normandy, 
Elizabeth resolved to reinforce her very small 
army; and she sent over Ambrose Dudley, Ear! 
of Warwick, the elder brother of her favourite, 
with afresh force of three thousand men.* War- 
wick took the command of Havre, and began to 
fortify that place, which was threatened with 
a siege by the Duke of Guise, the captor of 
Calais, the expeller of the English, whose party 
was strengthened by the odium excited against 
Condé, for calling the old enemies of his country 
back to it, and giving them something like a firm 
footing in it. Havre, indeed, might have been 
made a second English Calais. 

By means of English money, a considerable 
body of Protestant soldiers were engaged in Ger- 
many ; and this force and others under the com- 


2 During the siege of Rouen, a French gentleman of the Pro- 
testant persuasion attempted to assassinate the Duke of Guise. 

3 Ambrose Dudley, the eldest son of the late Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, was restored to his father’s title of Baron L’Iala, 
in 1561, and to that of Earl of Warwick in the present year. 1562 
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mund of Andelot and the Admiral Colligny, ob- 
liged Guise to move from the Seine and the neigh- 
bourhood of Havre towards the Loire, where the 
Huguenots were very powerful, possessing the 
city of Orleans. After a remarkable campaign, 
during which the Huguenota, under the admiral 
and Condé, threatened the city of Paris, a fierce 
battle was fought at Dreux, and the Protestants 
were defeated. The affair, however, was not very 
decisive; and, to support Colligny, Elizabeth sent 
over some more money, and offered to give her 
bond for a further sum if he could find mer- 
chants disposed to lend on such a security.’ 

At this moment the queen’s ex- 

A.D, 1563. chequer was empty, and she was 
obliged to suminon a parliament—a body for the 
wiadom or authority of which she never testified 
much respect. Almost as soon as this parliament 
met, the odious subject of the succession and ma- 
trimony was renewed. Elizabeth had just under- 
gone that dangerous disease the small-pox, and, 
as her life had been despaired of, people had been 
male more than ever sensible of the perils likely 
to arise from a disputed succession. The com- 
mons, therefore, voted an address to her majesty, 
in which, after mentioning the civil wars of for- 
mer times, they entreated her to choose a hus- 
band by God's grace, engaging on their part to 
serve, honour, and obey the husband of her 
choice: or if, indeed, her high mind was for ever 
set against matrimony, they entreated that she 
would permit her lawful successor to be named 
and acknowledged by act of parliament. Being 
thus placed between the sharp horns of a dilem- 
ma, and being fully resolved on no account to 
acknowledge the rights either of Mary Queen of 
Scota, or of the Lady Catherine Grey, the repre- 
sentative of the Suffolk line, whose children she 
had just bastardized, she pretended that her reso- 
lution of living aud dying a virgin wns shaken; 
and, without making anything like a positive 
declaration, she gave them to understand that 
she might be induced, for the sake of her people, 
to think of marriage. Nearly at this moment 
another suitor appeared in the field. The Duke 
of Wirtemberg, a German Protestant prince, 
offered his service to the queen “in case she 
were minded to marry.” 

The parliament was obliged to be satisfied with 
the queen’s evasive answer, and to proceed to 
other business. A most remarkable law they 
passed was the act of “assurance of the queen’s 
royal power over all states and subjects within 
her dominions.” This was, in effect, an extension 
of the former acts of supremacy. For asserting 
twice in writing, word, or deed, the authority of 
the pope, the offender was subjected to the pen- 


alties of treason: all persons in holy orders were 
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bound to take the oath of supremacy, as were 
also all who were advanced to any degree, either 
in the universities or in the inns of court, all 
schoolmasters, officers in court, and members of 
parliament; and a second refusal of the oath was 
made treason. By a strange restriction, consid- 
ering that some of the noblest families were Ca- 
tholics, the statute did not extend to any man of 
the rank of a baron, it being assumed, as a con- 
venient fiction, that no doubt could be enter- 
tained as to the fidelity of persons of such rank. 
All Elizabeth’s parliaments were zealously Pro- 
testant: in this the House of Commons were 
sincere: but in the lords there must have been 
considerable dissimulation, as the knowh Ca- 
tholics seldom made any opposition. In the 
present session, however, Lord Montacute showed 
some spirit. He opposed the bill of assurance, 
and contended, in favour of the English Catho- 
lics, that they were loyal and dutiful subjects, 
neither disputing, nor preaching, nor causing 
tumults among the people. But Elizabeth could 
never repose confidence in a sect which could not 
but believe in her illegitimacy; and the spirit 
of disloyalty which no doubt existed in many 
breasts, notwithstanding the assertion of Mont- 
acute, wag naturally increased and strengthened 
by these very penal acts directed against them. 
It is quite certain that Elizabeth never thought 
of trying the grand and humane experiment; but 
it would indeed not “be safe to assert that a more 
conciliating policy would have altogether dis- 
armed their hostility.”* An increase of violence 
produced a seeming conformity ; but the Catho- 
lics had recourse to what has been justly called 
the usual artifice of an oppressed people, and met 
force by fraud. This was the most dangerous of 
all states ; and Elizabeth and Cecil fairly acknow- 
ledged that their system of coercion was a failure, 
when they complained that they could not take 
the Catholics for good Protestants and loyal sub- 
jects, though they constantly attended the An- 
glican church, and prayed for the queen in the 
words of the Liturgy. If no force had been 
adopted—if the adherents to the old church had 
been allowed the free exercise of their religion— 
the government at least might have known who 
were Catholics and who were not; but now it 
was impossible to distinguish between the un- 
willing converts to force and the willing converts 
to persuasion, and use, and time. And, as men 
always hate intensely those who degrade them 
in their own eyes, or force them to commit acta 
of subservience and baseness, Elizabeth became 
more and more an object of detestation to this 
class. It was during this same session that the 
law against false prophets was passed, and it was 


accompanied by a statute againet conjuration, 
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enchantments, and witchcraft. It should appear 
as if the people of England had not yet advanced 
to a condition in which they could do without a 
certain pabulum of credulity, and that it was 
necessary that the superstition which had lost 
its old food—such as sajnts and Madonnas and 
miracles—should find some new nourishment. 
In the countries where the common people are 
fed with legends and miracles, there is little or 
no belief in witches and ghosts; and, for a long 
time after the Reformation, the people in most 
countries seem to have believed in witches and 
ghosts because they were no longer allowed to 
believe in saints and miracles The chronicles 
remark that the preceding year had been very 
awful on account of the great number of mon- 
strous births, and probably this was believed to 
be the effect of witchcraft and conjuration. But 
all kinds of insane notions were very prevalent. 
The penal statutes now passed only increased 
the number of mad prophets, conjurors, and so- 
called witches. Having voted the queen a supply 
of a subsidy, and two-fifteenths, the parliament 
was prorogued, Still further to enable the queen 
to prosecute her continental scheme, which was 
popular with Protestant churchmen, and with 
the majority of the nation, as being in favour of 
men who were co-religionists, or nearly so, the 
convocation of the clergy voted her a subsidy of 
six shillings in the pound, payable in three years. 
Apparently some of this money was immediately 
sent to the Huguenots, and some to the Earl of 
Warwick, who, however, received strict orders to 
keep his troops within the walls of Havre, and 
not to join the Admiral Colliguy in the field, who, 
without his assistance, had reduced most of the 
places in Normandy which held for the Guises. 
The admiral, however, complained to Elizabeth 
of the strange neutrality of her little army, and 
his complaints became louder when he saw that 
the Duke of Guise was preparing to crush the 
Protestants on the Loire, and that he was laying 
siege to Orleans with every prospect of taking 
that city. But soon after Guise was assassinated 
by Poltrot, a young gentleman of the Huguenot 
party, and the death of this brave leader and 
accomplished soldier, which happened on the 
24th of February, 1563, induced the French Ca- 
tholics to offer conditions of peace and recon- 
ciliation, The admiral, who knew her well, 
maintained that there was no trusting the Queen- 
regent Catherine de’ Medici; but he was over- 
ruled by his associates, and, in the end, another 
hollow pacification was concluded between the 
French Protestants and the French Catholics. 
in this hasty and unwise treaty the Huguenots 
took little or no care of the interests of the Eng- 
lish queen, merely stipulating that if she would 
“ive up Havre, her charges and the money she 
Ver f1. 
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had advanced should be repaid by the French 
court, and that Calais, at the expiration of the 
term before fixed, should be restored to her. In 
this instance Elizabeth’s anger got the better of 
her discretion: she sent Warwick orders to de- 
fend Havre to the last against the whole French 
monarchy ; for Protestants and Catholics were 
now alike anxious to see the English out of 
France. In taking possession of this place the 
English had expelled nearly all the French inha- 
bitants, so that they had little to fear in that 
direction. Warwick had about 5000 men with 
him, and during the siege Sir Hugh Paulet con- 
ducted to him a reinforcement of 800. The Con- 
stable Montmorency, so recently in alliance with 
the English, took the command of the besieging 
army, in which also served the Protestant Prince 
of Condé, who, more than any one, had led Eliza- 
beth into the late treaty with the Huguenots. 
The brave Admiral Colligny, who still doubted 
the good faith of the queen-regent, kept aloof, So 
important was the enterprise in the eyes of the 
government that Catherine de’ Medici took her 
son, the young king, with nearly the whole court, 
to the besieging camp, and called upon all loyal 
Frenchmen to repair to the siege. In the month 
of May, notwithstanding some gallant sorties 
made by the English, the French established 
themselves in favourable positions round the 
town, and began to batter in sundry places, 
During the whole of the month of June they 
tried in vain to force an entrance, and they were 
several times beaten out of their trenches. On 
the 14th of July the besiegers made an assault 
with 3000 men, and were repulsed with the loss 
of four hundred. On the 27th of the same 
month the French desperately made fresh ap- 
proaches, and ‘were made by the English gun- 
ners to taste the bitter fruit that the cannon and 
culverins yielded.” But the besieging force was 
so numerous, and the walls were so effectually 
breached, that on the following day, the 28th of 
July, 1563, a capitulation was signed, the French 
agreeing to permit the garrison to depart with 
their arms, baggage, and whatever goods be- 
longed to the Queen of England or to any of her 
subjects, and to allow the English six whole days 
to embark themselves and their property. It was 
a sad embarkation, the sick and feeble having to 
varry those who were iu a still worse state, and 
the men in health being exposed to the closest 
contact with the plague patients, for a pestilence 
which had broken out among the garrison was 
none other than the deadly plague. And these 
plague patients brought the frightful disorder 
with them into England, where it committed 
great ravages, spreading into various parts of 
the kingdom, and raging so fiercely in London 
that, in the course of the year, it carried off 
119 
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20,000 persons. The Catholic party saw in these 
things a visible manifestation of the wrath of 
Heaven at the changes which had taken place in 
religion. ; 

This first of Elizabeth's continental wars was 
sufficiently discouraging, and she readily con- 
sented to give up the cause of the Protestants in 
France, and to conclude a fresh peace with the 
queen-regent, who was moat earnest in detaching 
her from the Huguenots. <A peace signed at. 
Troyes, on the 11th of April, 1564, was shortly 
after proclaimed, with sound of trumpet, before 
the queen’s majesty in her castle of Windsor, the 
French ambassadors heing present. By this new 
treaty Elizabeth delivered up the hostages which 
the French had given for the restitution of Calais; 
but she received 220,000 crowns for their libera- 
tion. The questions of the restitution of Calais 
and other matters were left in the state they 
were in before the late hostilities, each party re- 
taining its claims and pretensions, which were to 
be settled by after negotiation. 

Tn this interval Scotland had been the scene 
of many turmoils and more intrigues, The gav, 
the handsome, and accomplished queen gradually 
gained ground in the affections of the people; 
bat. she was surrounded by a remorseless set. of 
nobles—a class of men who had rarely lived in 
peace, even under the government of the hardiest 
and most skilful of their kings. In 1562, the 
Duke of Chatelerault’s son, the Earl of Arran, 
neeused the Earl of Bothwell and others of a plot 
to murder the Lord James Stuart and Maitland, 
in order to get possession of the power which 
they monopolized between them. It was soon 
made to appear that Arran was mad; and this 
unfortunate young nobleman was secured in the 
castle of Edinburgh. To reward the services of 
the Lord James, the queen, who treated him as 
her brother, conferred upon him the earldom of 
Mar and the land belonging to it—a measure 
Which greatly incensed the powerful Earl of 
Huntly, who had hitherto occupied, without 
challenge, some of the estates included in the 
earldom of Mar. While there was hot blood 
upon this subject, Sir John Gordon, one of the 
Earl of Huntly’s sons, engaged in the public 
streets of Edinburgh in an affray with Lord 
Ogilvie, a friend of the Lord James. The queen 
eaused both these disturbers of the peace of her 
capital to be placed under arrest; but Sir John 
Gordon soon escaped out of prison, and fled to 
his father in the Highlands. The Lord James, 
who appears to have been anxious to enter on 
the estate of Mar under the cover of the royal 
presence, chose this very moment for conducting 
his sister on a royal progress to the north. The 
journey was fatiguing, and the queen everywhere | 
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met with a cold reception from the Highland 
clans, who were accustomed to consider the will 
of the Earl of Huntly as a thing far above the 
royal authority. As she advanced, apprehensions 
were even entertained for her personal safety; 
and all the persons in her retinue, not excepting 
the foreign ambassadors, did regular duty about 
her like soldiers, keeping watch and ward against 
surprise. On her arrival at Inverness the castle 
was held against her by some of the Gordons. 
An entrance was obtained by force of arms, and 
the captain of the little garrison was put to 
death for a very unequivocal proof of disloyalty. 
As it was found that Lord Erskine possessed a 
legal right to the earldom of Mar, Stuart gave 
up that claim, and obtained the much greater 
earldom of Moray in its stead. From this time 
the former prior of St. Andrews will be desig- 
nated by the title of the Earl of Moray—a name 
which was soon made a sound of terror in the 
queen's ears, If the Earl of Huntly had been 
enraged before, he now became desperate; for he 
had received a yrant of the wealthy earldom of 
Moray as far back as the year 1548, and had 
ever since enjoyed the estates belonging to it. 
He summoned together his vassals and allies, 
determined to defend his title with the sword. 


On the 28th of Octuber, while Mary was still in 


the north, a fierce battle was fought at Corrichie, 
near Aberdeen, almost under her eyes. Her 
brother, the Earl of Moray, who had hastily col- 
lected some Southland men, and won over some 
of the Highland clans, gained a complete victory. 
The Earl of Huntly, in fleeing from the field, was 
thrown from his horse into a morass, and there 
smothered: his son, Sir John Gordon, was taken 
prisoner. The body of the old earl was diseo- 
vered, and carried before parliament, by which 
sentence of attainder and forfeiture was pro- 
nounced upon it: his son was condemned to the 
block, and butchered by a clumsy executioner at 
Aberdeen. The whole of this great family was 
reduced to beggary; but, five years after, Mary 
ullowed their attainder to be reversed. There is 
no very satisfactory evidence to establish the fact, 
but it was generally said that, if the Earl of 
Huntly had proved the victor in the battle of 
Corrichie, he would have seized the queen, and 
forced her to marry one of his sons.?-_ Reports of 
this kind, and the circumstance of there being 
no heir to the crown, made the Scots as anxious 
about the marriage of their queen as were the 
English about the marriage of theirs. Nor was 
there any greater want of suitors in Scotland 

* Cecil makes his intentions much nfore terrible. On the 4th 
of December he writes, ‘‘The son of the Earl of Huntly has 
confessed that his father intended to burr the Queen of Scotland 


in her residence, and to put the crown on the head of the duke, 
who is entirely dependent on him."—Zansd. MS,, quoted by 
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than in England. Mary had none of her rival's 
aversions to sharing her authority with a husband, 
but there was an immense difficulty in the way 
of a proper choice. Her own inclination would 
have led her to an alliance with some foreign 
prince; and her French relations successively 
proposed to her Don. Carlos, then heir of the 
Spanish monarchy; the Duke of Anjou, one of 
the brothers of her late husband; the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, who had only lately taken deacon’s 
orders; the Duke of Ferrara, and some others. 
But all these suitors were odious to the mass 
of the Scottish nation, as Catholics; and Eliza- 
beth let it be understood that any alliance of that 
kind, as opening the way for her foreign enemies 
to her dominions, would occasion an immediate 
war with England. Mary, though urged on by 
the princes of the house of Guise, was not dis- 
posed to provoke this danger, and she even con- 
descended to consult with Elizabeth, as to a 
choice which might be alike agreeable to both 
countries. In the summer of 1563 a personal 
interview at York between the two queens was 
spoken of; but Elizabeth, from various motives, 
the least of which was not her jealousy of her 
rival’s superiority in beauty, artfully put off the 
meeting till the next year; and, in fact, she never 
met Mary at all. In order to detach Don Carlos 
from his pursuit, she held out hopes of renewing 
an old treaty, and of marrying him herself. In 
her anxiety to conciliate, and to secure her suc- 
cession to the English throne in case of Eliza- 
beth’s dying without issue, Mary despatched Sir 
James Melville to London, in order to ascertain, 
if possible, what kind of a husband it was that 
would give entire satisfaction to her grace. All 
this condescension and frankness—for the Scot- 
tish queen, to all appearance, honestly meant to 
abide by Elizabeth’s decision—was met with 
fraud and the most artful duplicity. Elizabeth 
proposed, as a fitting husband, her own favourite, 
the Lord Robert Dudley, who, on the 29th of 
September, 1563, attained to his well-known title 
of Earl of Leicester. Mary, who could not have 
been ignorant of so notorious a fact as the at- 
tachment which Elizabeth had for this showy 
nobleman, must have seen that he was only 
named to lengthen and embarrass these delicate 
negotiations. Nor was the Earl of Leicester, who 
had little to recommend him beyond his hand- 





1 A contemporary says, with more force than elegance—‘‘ You 
know the bear’s love is all for his own paunch, and this bear- 
whelp turneth all to his own commodity, and for greediness 
thereof will overturn all if he be not stopped or muzzled in 
time.”—Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. These 
memoirs were written during the favourite’s life, and at the 
moment when people most feared the queen would marry him, 
They remained in MS. till 1706, when they were published by 
Dr. Drake. 

2 Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, The author 
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some person, iu any way a suitable match for 
that queen. 

The man whom Elizabeth thus delighted to 
honour enjoyed a very bad reputation among the 
people, who, with a sad* confidence, anticipated 
his marriage with the queen.’ It was believed 
that, in the fulness of his hope that Elizabeth 
would marry him, he had murdered a young and 
beautiful wife, whose death was certainly atten- 
ded with very mysterious circumstances. <Ac- 
cording to a striking account, which, whether 
wholly correct or not, conveys perfectly the 





Rosert Dupiey, Ear) of Leicester.—After Zucchero. 


popular opinion of the time—“ as his own wife 
stood in his light, as he supposed, he did but 
send her to the house of his servant Foster, of 
Cumnor, by Oxford, where shortly after she had 
the chance to fall from a pair of stairs, and so to 
break her neck; but yet without hurting of her 
hood that stood upon her head. But Sir Richard 
Varney, who, by commandment, remained with 
her that day alone with one man, and had sent 
away per force all her servants from her to a 
market two miles off—he, I say, with his man, 
can tell you how she died.”* The stars had been 
consulted by order of the great Cecil, who either 
was not too wise a man to give credit to as- 


of this very curious piece adds :—‘‘ This man, being afterwards 
taken for a felony in the marches of Wales, and offering the 
| matter of the said murder, was made away privily in the prison; 
' and Sir Richard Varney himself [the exquisite villain of Scott's 
touching story) died abont the same time in London, cried pite- 
ously, and blasphemed God, and said to a gentleman of worship, 
of my acquaintance, not long before his death, that all the devils 
in hell did tear him to pieces. The wife also of Baldwin Butler, 
kinsman to my lord, gave out the whole fact a little before her 
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trology, or meant that his mistress should be the 
dupe of a very prevailing superstition; and the 
stars had told that the queen should be married 
in the thirty-first year of her age to a foreigner, 
and hear one son, who would be a very great 
prince, and one daughter, who would be a very 
great princess. But the queen, who, we are convin- 
ced, thought not of marrying at all, continued her 
strange coquetry with Leicester, and Cecil's stars 
were fairly put out by more popular prophecies, 
which Leicester purposely encouraged, about the 
bear and ragged staff. The queen’s ill-placed par- 
tiality to this bold bad man had excited alarm in 
various quarters; and nearly three years before 
she advanced him to the rank of Earl of Leicester, 
and gave him Kenilworth Castle, the report of 
his having murdered his wife had been made 
known to her majesty. Nay, even Cecil, who 
for a long time stood in dread that Elizabeth 
would give her hand to Leicester, and who sub- 
sequently contrived to renew the matrimonial 
treaty with the Archduke Charles of Austria, in 
order to prevent this fatal measure, made a me- 
morandum, which was probably shown to her 
majesty, of the earl’s being “infamed by death 
of his wife,” and being “far in debt,’ besides 
other demerits.’ And yet Elizabeth did not 
change her conduct, and Leicester still felt such 
high hopes as to quarrel with all who favoured 
the Austrian match. 

To return to Mary's ambassador, whose head, 
clear as it was, scems to have been made giddy 
by matches and connter-matches, and female jea- 
lousies and intrignes, Melville proceeds to state, 
that Elizabeth expressed a great desire to sce 
Queen Mary; and, as this could not hastily be 
brought to pass, she appeared with great delight 
to look upon her majesty’s picture. 

The Earl of Leicester conveyed Melville in his 
barge from Hampton Court to London. On their 
way he asked the wary Scot what his mistress 
thought of him for a husband. “ Whereunto,” 
says Melville, “I answered very coldly, as I had 
been by my queen commanded: and then he 
began to purge himself of so proud a pretence as 
to marry 80 great a queen, declaring that he did 
not esteem himself worthy to wipe her shoes, and 
that the invention of that proposition of marriage 
proceeded from Mr. Cecil, his secret enemy : for 
if I, said he, should have appeared desirous of 
that marriage, I should have offended both the 
queens, and lust their favour.” It is difficult to 
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1 Burghley State Papers. In this curious minute Cecil saya 
that, if Elizabethi marries Leicester, ‘it will be thought that 
the scandalous speeches of the queen with the earl have been 
true.” He also says that Leivester was "like to prove unkind | 
or jealous of the quecn's majesty.” Catherine de’ Medici gave 
an unpardonable offence by asking publicly whether it were true | 





Leiceater was then master of the horee. 
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receive, as a sincere declaration, anything that 
fell from the lips of that dexterous courtier,’ the 
Earl of Leicester--most difficult, where all were 
playing parts, and ajl consummate actors, to 
ascertain the real project in hand. It appears, 
however, almost certain, that the presumptuous 
favourite had not yet given up all hopes of mar- 
rying Elizabeth; and he was certainly the man 
to prefer her, with the rich and great kingdom of 
England, to her more youthful and far more beau- 
tiful rival, with so poor and turbulent a kingdom 
as Scotland. It has been suggested by an elegant 
writer,? who has shown great tact in tracing 
some of the windings and intricacies of Eliza- 
beth’s character, that she encouraged this matri- 
monial project purely as a romantic trial of 
Leicester's attachment to herself, and pleased her 
fancy with the idea of his rejecting for her a 
younger and a fairer queen; and this notion not 
only accorda with the virgin queen’s taste and 
manners, but also with the project she evidently 
entertained of perplexing Mary, and delaying 
her marriage with any one else. 

Melville returned to Scotland, and found him- 
self bound to assure his mistress that she could 
never expect any real friendship from Eliza- 
beth, whose professions were full of falsehood 
and dissimulation. Mary’s subjects, being very 
anxious for an heir to the throne, grew weary of 
these long delays, and a strong party pointed out 
another match which had many things to recom- 
mend it. Tlenry Stuart, Lord Darnley, was first 
cousin to Mary, and second cousin to Elizabeth, 
being the eldest son of the Earl of Lennox, by 
the Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of the 
(Queen-dowager “Margaret, sister of King Henry 
VIIL, by the Earl of Angus, the second husband 
of that unruly and dissolute woman, In other 
words, he was the son of Mary’s aunt (by the 
half-blood), the Lady Margaret Douglas, and the 
grandson of Elizabeth’s aunt, Margaret Tudor. 
The Earl of Lennox, it will be remembered, be- 
sides stealing the French money, and attempting 
to betray Dumbarton Castle, adhered steadily to 
the E nglish interests, for which he suffered ban- 
ishment and the forfeiture of all his estates in 
Scotland. He retired to England, which had 
been his home ever since—a comfortable home, 
for Henry VIII., in recompense, not only gave 
him the hand of his niece, the Lady Margaret 
Douglas, but also some good estates in York- 
shire. Henry Lord Darnley had been born and 
' brought up in England, and even his mother, 
the Lady Margaret, Countess of Lennox, was a 
native Englishwoman, having been born in 1515, 
just after the expulsion of her parents from 
Scotland. With this lady it should appear that 
| the Queen of Scots had for some time maintained 
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an amicable correspondence; for, when she de- | ject, and it would have been no extraordinary. 
apatched Melville to the English court, she in- | stretch of prerogative in those days to have pre-: 
structed him to deal with my Lady Margaret | vented his journey, if Elizabeth had been so 
and with sundry friends she had in England of | minded. Darnley set sail for Scotland in the 
different opinions.’ To the crown of Scotland | beginning of the year 1865, and on the 16th of 
the Lennox family could lay no prospective claim; | February he waited upon Queen Mary at Wemyss 
but if, according to a notion not altogether aban- | Custle, in Fife, where he was most courteously 
doned in that age, a male were to be held as in | received. Though so very tall, he was well pro- 
all circumstances coming before a female repre- | portioned, and altogether a handsome young 
sentative, Henry Lord Darnley, the son of this} man. He was in his twentieth year; the queen 
Margaret, Countess of Lennox, might, in case of | three years older. He possessed all the courtly 
failure of the issue of Henry VIII., have advanced | accomplishments of the times— was gallant, 
a claim to the English throne, which was capable | showy, and liberal of his money, with which he 
of being placed in competition with the claim | was well supplied from England. He thus 
of Queen Mary herself; and hence the desire of ; readily won the good-will of Mary’s courtiers 
strengthening the pretensions of the Queen of | and attendants, and made a favourable impres- 
Scots by uniting the two claims. But this union ; sion on her own heart; so that personal regards 
excited painful feelings in the breast of Elizabeth, | united with political ones to recommend this 
who liked not to think of any one succeeding her, ; fatal marriage. But, according to a contempo- 
but who seems to have entertained a horror of the | rary account, it was afterwards ascertained that 
notion of the snecession falling to Mary, whom she there was magic used to charm the queen!? It 
evidently hated more as a woman than as a sove- | appears, however, that notwithstanding this 
reign. And yet even here she adopted no clear | charm, and the more real charm of Darnley’s per- 
course, but, on the contrary, as if she foresaw | son and manners, the queen at first gave his suit 
the fatal results, she played into the hands of the | a modest repulse, and avoided committing herself 
Lennox family, and permitted things which she | until she had consulted with her half-brother 
might have prevented, and which ied directly to jand others, Darnley was not discouraged, nor 
the union. When the Earl of Lennox applied bee he disdain to seek, by flatteries and other 
for leave to go to Scotland, to solicit the reversal | means, the countenance of David Rizzio, the 
of his attaiuder, and to press his wife’s claim as queens favourite and private secretary. The 
heir female to the earldom of Angus, she gave | Karl of Moray did not oppose the match at this 
her royal license, and apparently with haved time, and it was recommended by Maitland. In- 
After twenty years of exile, Lennox arrived in | deed, according to one account given by the party 
Scotland, where Queen Marv received him very | most friendly to Mary, her half - brother had 
courteously, and procured from the Scottish par- | planned the match, and pressed her into it, hop- 
liament the reversal of the attainder with resti- | ing to retain his great power in the government if 
tution of his estates. His Jady’s claim on the | she married a young, inexperienced, rand thought- 
earldom of Angus was given up—for it was held | less youth. The estates of the kingdom were 
to be a male fief, and, what was worse, it was in | assembled at Stirling, in the month of May, and 
the tenacious grasp of the powerful Earl of Mor- | the business being formally proposed to them, 
ton, the chancellor, who managed it in the name | they also recommended the marriage—the Lord 
of his nephew Archibald Douglas ;* but the Ochiltree alone refusing his consent, and profess- 








queen’s liberality softened the pang of this dis- | ing openly that he could never agree to a king 
appointment. The uttainder was scarcely re- who was & Roman Catholic—for the Kar] of Len- 
versed, when the exiled lord began to adopt | nox, notwithstanding some temptations to change, 
measures for placing his son Henry by Mary's ; had adhered to the old religion, and had brought 
side on the throne. up hig son in the same faith.* 

A few weeks after Elizabeth had again put | When intelligence of these proceedings reached 
forward Leicester, she permitted Henry Lord | the English court, Elizabeth was, or feigned to 
Darnley, “the tall lad,” as she termed him, to | be, wonderfully incensed, and her privy council 
go to Scotland. Darnley was an English sith. | wb- | drew up a list of imaginary dangers attending 


1 Melville. fa Whitaker, however, contenda that both Darnley and his 

? But Morton and Archibald Douglas, who afterwards wore | father at this time, and for the rest of their lives, at least p7o- 
both engaged in the murder of Darnley, never furgave the | feased Protestantism. Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated, 2d edit. 
Lennoxes this attempt. 1790, iii. 135, 136.—It should rather appear, from some expres. | 

3 L' Innocence de la tres Iliustre, trea chaste e debonnaire Prin- | sions in the letters of Randolph, that Darnley was only a sus- 
cease, Madame Marie, Reine d’ Escoase, dc. This curious defence | pected Papist at the most. Probably the true state of the case 
of Mary’s conduct was published at Paris, in 1572, while she was | is to be best collected from one of these letters, in which Ran- 
lingering in captivity in England. For the most part it isa | dolph anys that “my Lord Darnley would seem to be indifferent; 
piece of special pleading, but there is in it evidence of a minute | sometimes he goeth with the queen to the mass, and those'twu 
acquaintance with the events and characters of the times, | last days hath been at the sermons.” 
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such a union. Maitland, who was despatched by 
Queen Mary to London to explain matters, met 
with a bad reception; and Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton was sent down to Edinburgh to declare 
her English majesty’s discontent at the projected 
match. This skilful negotiator returned well re- 
warded; but he had been unable to dissuade Mary 
from the marriage, which, as he told Cecil and his 
mistress, was “misliked of all the substance of 
the realm.” An important part of his mission 
was to intrigue with the Earl of Moray and the 
discontented Protestant lords, and to premise 
them Elizabeth’s assistance against their queen. 
“T think,” saya Cecil, writing to Sir Thomas 
Smith, on Throgmorton’s return, “that my Lady 
Lennox shall be committed to some further cus- 
tody; and my lords, her husband and son, shall 
forfeit that they may [have] here with us; and 
because it is likely their foundation in England 
is upon Papists, the Protestants here shall re- 
ceive more comfort, and the Papists more dis- 
grace.” ' <A few days after this was written the 
Countess of Lennox and her younger son were 
committed to a rigorous confinement in the 
Tower, and all the property possessed by that 
family in England was seized by Elizabeth. 
Mary, it appears, hud assured Sir Nicholas Throy- 
morton that the match had proceeded too far to 
be set aside with honour; and she took consider- 
able pains to prove that Henry Darnley possessed 
those recommendations which Elizabeth had de- 
manded as essentials in the husband she should 
choose. He was, for example, an Englishman; 
and Elizabeth had set it down as a primary 
point that she should marry an Englishman. 
She even offered to delay the nuptials, if, by so 
doing, she might hope to obtain the approbation 
of her dear sister and cousin. But further she 
would not go; nor could more in reason be ex- 
pected from a high-spirited woman and an in- 
dependent sovereign. This corres;.mdence by 
letters and ambassadors occupied some time; and 
the fatal marriage of Mary and Darnley was far 
from being so precipitate an affair as it is gener- 
ally represented. Elizabeth had now recourse to 
her old intrigues with her old friends the Lords of 
the Congregation; and these lords, who had been 
prepared by Throgmorton, turned a willing ear 
to her suggestions, beginning to rumour abroad 
that there would be no safety for the Protestant 
religion if the Catholic queen were allowed to 
have a Catholic husband. It suited this party 
not to heed the facts that Mary was no bigot, 
and that Darnley was little more than a Papist 





} Letter in Billie and Wright. Darnley had boasted, like a 
fool, that if there were war with England, he and Mary should 
have more friends there than Elizabeth ! 

$ Although Darnley, as mentioned in a preceding note, after 
his marriage, ovcasionally attended the Presbyterian kirk, in 
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in appearance.? The first to fall from the young 
queen’s side was her own half-brother, the Earl 
of Moray, who of & sudden became jealous of 
young Darnley, imagining that, young and 
thoughtless as he was, he had betrayed an incli- 
nation to abridge both his political power and 
his vast estates. There were plenty to drive on 
Darnley in this direction. One showed a map of 
Scotland and the possessions of Moray marked 
upon it. Darnley said it was too much. His 
words were repeated to make mischief; but Mary, 
to make peace, “willed Darnley to excuse himself 
to Moray.”? The earl had quarrelled with John 
Knox, ‘who had accused him of conniving at the 
queen’s masses and idolatries; but now a sudden 
reconciliation took place between the crafty poli- 
tician and the zealous preacher, Moray engaging 
to extirpate the false worship for ever. The 
Duke of Chatellerault, who was as prone to 
change and intrigue as ever, soon joined Moray; 
and Glencairn, the Earl of Argyle, and others, 
speedily followed his example, forming a confede- 
racy to oppose the marriage upon the grounds of 
the dangers it would bring to religion, and the in- 
conveniences it would draw upon the state. Mean- 
while the preachers were not idle; and the devout 
citizens of Edinburgh, inflamed by their dis- 
courses, made a great tumult. Upon Mary's 
return from Stirling to her capital, the Assembly 
of the Kirk, ecountenanced by the Earl of Moray, 
demanded by a formal act that the queen should 
conform to the Protestant faith, and abolish the 
Roman worship throughout the realm, not only 
amongst her subjects, but in her own person 
and family, This proposal was followed by some 
more reasonable clauses respecting a better pro- 
vision for the miserably poor Presbyterian clergy; 
and the document ended by entreating the young 
queen to suppress immediately in her realm all 
vice and immorality. To these demands the 
queen returned a gentle answer in writing. As to 
the mass, she said that she was not yet convinced 
that it was idolatrous: she desired all her loving 
subjects not to urge her to act against her con- 
science, as she had neither in times past obliged, 
nor intended for the future to oblige, any man to 
a forced compliance, but had granted to all liberty 
to serve God after their own persuasion. She pro- 
mised to do her best to relieve the wants of the 
established clergy. But she had not sufficient 
confidence in her own royal power to engage that 
there should be no more vice and immorality in 
Scotland, and she left that particular clause uu- 
answered. 





the view, no doubt, of conciliating that formidable body, they 
were only to be softened by a formal conversion ; and Jobn Knox 
did not hesitate to tell him, from the pulpit, that God, when in 
anger at the ains of a people, was wont to commit the rule over 
them to boys and women. 3 Raumer. 


A.D. 1560—1566. } 


A series of dark plots and conspiracies was 
meanwhile set on foot by both parties, for Mary 
had still a powerful party that recommended the 
marriage. Darnley, who showed his true char- 
acter betimes, ze said to have made arrangements 
for assassinating the Earl of Moray; and Moray 
(this fact is positive), in conjunction with the Ear] 
of Argyle and other lords, encouraged by the Eng- 
lish queen, laid an ambush for the purpose of 
making Darnley, his father, and the queen pri- 
soners, with the intention of delivering up the 
two former to Elizabeth, and placing Mary in 
some sure prison in Scotland. Both plots failed; 
und on the 28th of July, Darnley, having pre- 
viously been created Earl of Ross and Duke of 
Rothesay, was proclaimed king at the market- 
cross of Edinburgh, and the next day he was 
married to the queen, according to the Catholic 
ritual, in the royal chapel at Holyroodhouse.! 
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The Earl of Moray, the Duke of Chatellerault, 
the Earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes, who 
had already garrisoned their castles and pur- 
chased (with English money) much ammunition, 


1 Randolph says, ‘‘They were married with all the solemnities 
of the Popish time, saving that he (Darnley) heard not the mass.” 
Banns of marriage had been proclaimed previously at the proper 
parish church (that of the Canongate). There were two pro- 
clamations regarding Darnley's royal dignity—by the first, sot 
forth the day before the marriage, it was ordered that he should 
be styled king, and treated as such; by the second, which was 
insued the day after the marriage, it was directed that the queen's 
husband should be styled king, and that all public documents 
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flew to arms; but, before they could assemble 
their forces, the queen in person met them at 
the head of a royal army. Mary, who took the 
field before the honeymoon was past, was clad in 
light armour, and carried pistols at her saddle- 
bows. Her quickness and decision disconcerted 
the lords, who, without facing her, began to re- 
treat, marching rapidly from place to place, and 
fighting nowhere; so that this strange campaigu 
got the name of the “ Round-about Raid.”* In 
the end, notwithstanding their turning and 
doubling, they were fain to disband their forces 
and flee into England. As they had taken up 
arms at the instigation of Elizabeth, they made 
sure of her aid and protection ; and Moray and 
Hamilton, the noble abbot of Kilwinning, posted 
up to London to explain. But the English queen 
had seldom a very lively sympathy for the weak 
and unfortunate; and by this time, what with 
her succouring the Huguenots in France, and, 
over and over aynin, the insurgents in Scot- 
land, she had obtained among crowned heads a 
character which she was anxious to be rid of, 
The French and Spanish ambassadors, and the 
envoys of other powers, had loudly complained 
that she was setting a fatal example, by coun- 
tenancing rebellions and insurrections, and be- 
traying the cause of sovereigns in general. 
Among living monarchs there was not one that 
entertained higher notions of the regul dignity, 
or who was less tolerant of popular discontents at 
home. She was stung to the quick by these re- 
monstrances, and being, besides, fearful of pro- 
voking a coalition against her, she absolutely 
refused to receive the two envoys unless they 
agreed to declare publicly that she had in nowise 
incited them to the late insurrection, and that 
there neither was nor had been any correspon- 
(lence or understanding between her and them. 
The Earl of Moray and the abbot of Kilwin- 
ning, who probably knew perfectly well that this 
was only to throw dust in the eyes of foreign 
courts, agreed to say whatever she chose. Then 
the adroit Elizabeth admitted them to an audi- 
ence, at which she took care that the French and 
Spanish ambassadors should be present. And 
when the two Scots had finished their solemn 
declaration exculpating her, she turned short upon 


them, saying, ‘“ You have now spoken the truth; 
for neither I, nor any in my name, hath instigated 
your revolt from your sovereign. 
traitors as ye are!’’* 


Begone, like 


should run in Lis name and hers, as King and Queen of Scotland. 
As Darnley was proclaimed, no man suid so much as Amen, 
saving his father, that said aloud, ‘‘God save his grace!” 


* This curious campaign is happily described in a few words 
in old French—Tout ainsi arméz qu’ ilz estoient, ilz alloient par 


le pais Eacossois CONNILLANS (burrowing like rabbits), de place en 
place, jusqu’a tant qu'tis arriverent en Angleterre.—L' Innocence, &o, 


Cecil has given an account in his own way of this remark- 


| able audience. According to him, Moray testifled before Gud 
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The noble and quasi-royal Moray, and the 
high-born Kilwinning went; but it was only to 
the southern side of the Scottish borders, where 
Elizabeth not only suffered them to skulk and 
to correspond with the factious in Scotland, but 
also supplied them with money. Mary, how- 
ever, was strong in the affections of a portion of 
her people, and she proceeded with spirit agaiust 
the fugitive lords: they were summoned to ap- 
pear, and, failing to do so, were declared rebels. 
One Tamworth, a dependant of the Earl of Lei- 
cester, Was sent duwn to Scotland with a special 
mission; Mary, who must have known the en- 
couragement which the English court had given 
to her half-brother and the rest, “refused utterly 
that Queen Elizabeth should meddle to com- 
pound the controversies between her subjects and 
her.” In order not to recognize Darnley as king, 
Tamworth did not apply for a pass, for the want 
of which he was very properly arrested by Mary's 
authorities on his return homeward. Randolph, 
who stayed, ventured to tell Mary that she could 
be sure of Queen Elizabeth if she would. The 
gueen replied that she had not begun this quar- 
rel, adding, “It was her fault, for I demanded 
those things in Lord Leicester that. were fit, and 
she refused. This man that I have taken hatha 
night—a right—he (Leicester) had none! For 
your part, Mr. Randall, you hold intelligence 
with my rebels, expecially Moray, against whom 
Y will be revenged, should I lose my erown.” 
For this rage against her half-brother and we 
have only partial evidence to prove that it was 
so vehement, and we know by positive facts that 
it was not lasting there should seem to be sutli- 
cient ground in the Karl of Moray’s conduct. 
Almost the first use that Mary made of her royal 
wuthority was to aggrandize and enrich the Bas- 
tard; she had placed in his hands nearly the 
Whole power of the government— “he had con- 
sulted his wishes in all matters, and yet he had 
taken up arms against her, had allied himself 
with her enemies, and had aimed at depriving 
her both of her crown and her liberty, The sub- 
ject, real or pretended, of the quarrel was one 
hearest to ® woman's heart; and if, as there are 
wrounds for believing, Moray had at. first pro- 
posed, or strongly recommended the match with 
Darnley, his conduct in making that marriage 
the pretext of his rebellion was surely to the full- 
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that he only meant, in all his doings, the honour of the Abnighty 
and the preservation of the Protestant religion; and Elizabeth 
“‘spoke very roundly to him before the ambassadora,” saying 
‘that whatsoever the world said or reported of her, she would 
by her actions let it appear that she would not, for the price of 
a world, maintain any subjoct in any disobedience against the 
prince. For, besides the offence of her conscience, which should 
condemn her, she knew that Almighty God might justly recom- 
pense her with the like trouble in ber own realm; and sv brake 
of with her speeuh any further with him.” 
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est degree embittering and exasperating. And 
yet, in spite of these grounds of wrath—the 
greater part of which were as clear as the sun 
at noon-day—the English agent alludes in mys- 
terious terms to some secret and disgusting causes 
for Mary’s enmity. And here we may remark 
that Randolph, who was a scandal-monger of the 
first order, must have known that there was a 
taste for such dark rumours in the English court, 
and that Elizabeth encouraged indecent scan- 
dals and reports—things which were afterwards 
turned against herself.’ 

Mary convoked a parliament for the purpose 
of attainting Moray and his associates, and pro- 
curing the consequent forfeiture of their estates; 
but it was presently seen both that her vengeance 
was not implacable, and that most of the fugitive 
lords were quite ready to purchase pardon by 
abject submission. ‘These lords, indeed, who 
had co-operated but not coalesced, had soon dis- 
agreed in their misfortunes. Their leaders, the 
Ear] of Moray and the Duke of Chatellerault, 
had rebelled upon very different principles—Mo- 
ray, with an eye to the keeping or increasing his 
authority, and Chatellerault with an eye to the 
succession, for he was still generally acknow- 
ledged as the next heir to the throne after Mary. 
The duke, that man of many changes, was made 
of more pliable materials than the earl, and was 
the first to negotiate with the queen, who before 
the assembling of parliament had promised him 
and his party a separate pardon. Moray’s 
fricnds then applied in his behalf, and some of 
Mary’s partizans in England recommended to 
her as a wise step, and as one likely to please all 
Protestants in both kingdoms, an immediate ani- 
nesty iu favour of him and his party, who were 
men celebrated throughout the island for their 
zeal for the Reformed doctrines. The queen was 
ready to sign a free pardon, when her uncle, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, who was in many respects 
her evil genius, and to whose wisdom and expe- 
rience she ulways paid great deference, advised 
her against the measure, and she allowed the 
proceedings to go on in the parliament. There 
was another matter, however, which she had 
more at heart, and that was to procure some 
degree of toleration for the Catholics, and for 
herself the exercise of her religion without in- 
sults and tumults. During the preceding festival 





1 jt would not be difficult to fill a large volume with the at- 
tacks made on the virtue of the virgin queen and the chastity 
of her court by contempbrary writers. Elizabeth's open partiality 
for the infamous Leicester, did not in this case escape their com- 
ments. These things were chiefly, but not entirely composed by 
English Papiste who had bean driven in exile into France and 
Spein, and who represented Elizabeth as a monster of impudi- 
city ! and the Catholics generally gave as much credit to their 
accounts as the Protestants gave to the scandals reported by 
Buchanan and others touching Queen Mary's virtue. : 
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of Easter a Catholic priest had been seized by 
the people in the act of saying mass, and with 
his sacerdotal habit and a chalice of the sacra- 
mental wine tied to his hand, he had been bound 
to the market-cross of Edinburgh, and there 
pelted with filth and mud, which the mob called 
serving him with his Easter eggs. The greatest 
zealot against Popery of the present day will 
surely excuse Mary for attempting to put an end 
to outrages such as this; but whether it were that 
the intolerance of her people provoked a reaction 
or (which was more likely) that she was drawn 
in by her uncle the cardinal, Mary took another 
step of a more questionable nature, and joined 
the great Catholic alliance, which was headed by 
France and Spain, and had been carried to an 
iniquitous height of cruelty and treachery by a 
meeting of Roman bigots at Bayonne, in 1564. 
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It may, however, be said in palliation, that Mary 
was doubtless ignorant of the extent of this foul 
confederacy against religious liberty as well as of 
the atrocious means intended, and that the power 
and ill-humour of Elizabeth absolutely drove her 
into the arms of the ancient allies of Scotland, 
who now, on account of religion, could no longer 
be acceptable allies to her people. 
AD. 1566 Mary forbade Randolph her court, 
we ' alleging, upon good grounds, that 
though ostensibly the ambassador of a friendly 
power, he had taken part with her rebels, and 
assisted them with money; but this sharp-eyed 
agent and versatile intriguer had everywhere 
Scotchmen in his pay, and he had learned all 
about the secret negotiations with France and 
Spain, and had communicated the intelligence 
tu Cecil and Elizabeth.’ 


CHAPTER XV.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1566—1567. 
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Worthless conduct of Darnley—He disgusts Queen Mary-—-David Rizzio’s career in Scotland—Darnley’s jealousy 
of him—Plot of Darnley and the Scottish nobles against Rizzio—He is assassinated in the palace of Holyrood 
—The Earl of Moray and The banished lorde recalled—The murderers of Rizzio compelled to flee to England 
~—Darnley continues his worthless course—Birth of James VI.—Llizabeth’s reception of the tidings—Baptisin 
of James—Elizabeth urged to nominate her successor-—She promises to imarry—Mary’s claiins to the succession 
in the English throne—The murderers of Rizzio recalled to Scotland—The Karl of Bothwell desires to marry 
the Scottish queen—His intercourse with the queen—Quarrels between Mary and Darnley—Darnley threatens 
to leave the kingdom— Bothwell wounded by an outlaw—Mary’s visit to him—Evil surmises occasioned by the 
visit—Darnley’s sickness—He is brought to Edinburgh for recovery—His inysterious murder-—Bothwell sus- 
pected of the murder—He is cleared by a mock trial—He obtains a recommendation as a fit husband to the 
queen—He carries off Mary to his castle of Dunbar—She returns to Edinburgh with Bothwell—She imarries 


Bothwell—Her unhappiness after the marriage. 


liament proceeded in their mea- 
sures against the Earl of Moray 
and the other fugitives from 
the “Round-about Raid,” and 
no doubt was entertained of 
them, when their proceedings 





their convicting 
were suddenly stopped and an entirely new course 





-1 “The most criminal neglect of the safety of England must 


have been shown, had this vigilance been intermitted; for... 
till Scotland was in friendly hands, Britain could not, in a 
military view, be regarded as an island. It was only then that 
the allies of Bayonne were deprived of the vantage ground from 
which they most nearly threatened the overthrow of Eliza- 
beth’s throne. The Duke of Alva, who was then beginning to 
carry into exeoution the secret projects of these princes, was not 
yet aware that the ruler of the island fortress, of which the 
works were just completed, was to prove a guardian of national 
independence, and an unconscious champion of religious liberty, 
who would sally forth in due time from behind her bulwarks, 
Pouring hope into the bosoms of the persecuted, and striking 
terror into the hearts of the bigot and the tyrant. 

“These events, thus big with the fortunes of Christendom, 

Von. II. 


become peculiarly interesting, to the English historian, by en- 








given to Mary’s wrath by a savage murder, di- 
rected by her husband. The love between Mary 
and Henry Darnley was of the briefest duration ; 
and itis established beyond a doubt that its first 
interruption was entirely owing to the miscon- 
duct and brutality of the husband. This vain and 
shallow young mau had his head turned by his 
sudden elevation, and there were not wanting 





abling him to estimate our most favourite sovereign and our 
wisest statesman, whose qualities are exhibited in their dealing 
with Scotland. We have seen in original documents, which 
have strong intrinsic claims on belief, that the nieasures of the 
English cabinet, though not above exception, were not full of 
such art and stratagem, nor, on the other hand, so character- 
ized by caprice and jealousy, as they have been supposed to bo, 
by some historians, from hostile prejudice; by others, from a 
desire to excite surprise at contrasted qualities in the same cha- 
racter, and more especially at a union of high faculties with 
shameful foibles. It has appeared that the supposed influence 
of the most womanish faults cannot be really traced in negotia- 
tions, of which the whole particulars were intrusted to experi- 
euced statesmen.”—Sir James Mackintosh, Hist. Bag. 
120 
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plotting men who, for their own purposes, en- | languages was particularly useful for carrying on 
couraged his extravagance and dissipation. Be- | her foreign correspondence; and when her French 
fore he had been married two months his inso- | secretary left her, she promoted him to that con- 
lence and arrogance drove away from the court | fidential office, which, of necessity, occasioned his 
even his own father, the Earl of Lennox, who is | being constantly about the queen’s person. It 
said to ave predicted that some fearful catas- | was instantly deemed a crime that the queen 
trophe would follow.’ Acting under the persua- | should employ a foreigner in duties for which 
sion of ill-designing men, the foremost of whom | there were probably no natives that were fit; 
was the Earl Morton, Chancellor of Scotland, | and the proud nobles, who despised literary at- 
who represented to him that it was absurd that | tainments and accomplishments which they did 
the queen should bear rule over him, since both | not possess themselves, considered the Signor 
nature and the Jaw of God required that the wife | David as nothing but a base-born fiddler, and 
should be in subjection to her hushand, he pre- | were highly incensed at the favour and confi- 
tended to rule in his own right, and imperiously | dence reposed in him. Sometimes they would 
claimed the whole authority of government. | rudely shoulder him, and make grim faces at 
Mary, who would hardly yield to violence, might ; him in the very presence-chamber ; but still at 
have coneeded much to affection; but, almost | other times, some of them would not scruple to 
from the first week of his marriage, he neglected | cajole and flatter him, and make him presents 
the handsome queen and gave himself up to low | when they had favours to ask of the queen. It 
indulgences, Where all eyes were watchful, and | is said that Rizzio was intoxicated with his pro- 
most eyes desirous of such an event, it was im- | motion, and showed pride and ostentation. It is 
possible to conceal this disagreement. Elizabeth's | probable that there was some truth in the accu- 
agents diligently reported the progress of the | sation; and it is certain, that those who after- 
wretched broil. wards accused him, fostered these feelings by 
The effect. of this condact on a high-spirited | their baseness and truckling to him; but yet there 
womnn was inevitable: Mary became weary of | is good evidence to show that the poor Italian 
the society of the drunkard and brawler, who | saw his position in its true light, and was anxious 
would threaten her servants and draw his dag- | for more security with a little less honour. He 
ger in her presence, and somewhat checked that | lamented to the ingenuous Melville, who was 
liberality with which she had heaped money and | now constantly at Mary’s court, that the favour 
honours upon him. The imbecile Darnley, who | and confidence of the queen exposed him to envy 
would not see the provocation and insupportable | and danger? For a long time there was not so 
insults he had given, conceived that the queews | much as a hint breathed of there being any imn- 
favour must have been alienated from him by ; morality in the queen’s predilections; and, ac- 
rome person having an influence over her heart; : cording to tradition, David Rizzio was not the 
and it appears that certain noble lords who had sort of person likely to excite a criminal and 
taken offence .at the favourite, or were anxious | dangerous passion, being ill-favoured, if not de- 
to drive matters to extremities, suggested or) formed in his person, and considerably advanced 
strengthened the suspicion that this individual | in years. | 
was Rizzio, the queen's secretary. David Rizzio | Rizzio was, as we have mentioned, a confidant 
had come to Scotland, a short time before this: of Darnley when that young man began. his 
wretched marriage, in the suit of Morata, the | courtship of the queen; and it appears that he | 
mnbasaudor of Savoy: he was a person of what was | forwarded Darnley’s suit with whatever power 
ealed low birth, but he had been exceedingly | he possessed. When Darnley arrived at the Scot- 
well educated, and, among many other accom- | tish court Rizzio had only been two months in 
plishments, was an excellent musician. Mary’s | Mary’s service. Mary’s affection for Darnley 
love for music amounted to a passion—good | was immediate, and it lasted till the latter for- 
musicians were rare in Seotland—and she was 3 feited it by his gross misconduct, Rizzio being all 
naturally attracted to thé accomplished Italian, | the time neither more nor less about the queen 
who soon evinced other and higher abilities than ' than before and after. According to the account 
thore of plaving and singing. His knowledge of ° of those least prejudiced against Mary, Darnley’s 
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On the Ist of September, 1505, little more than a month | that (which) custom has made natural to him. He is reckoned 
after the marriage, we find Cecil Writing to a friend— The ° proud, disdainful, and suspicious, which kind of men this soil 
young king is so insolent as his father ix weary of his govern- : (Scotland), of any other, can worse bear.” — Original Letter, 
ment, and is departed from the court !"-~Silis. But even before | quoted by Raumer. Here we find the English agent speaking 
he waa elevated to the queen's ide, Randolph told Cecil - | of the very probable assassination of Darnley by the subjects at 
* Darnley's behaviour ia such that he is despived. ... . What | the time when the queen, according to his account, was passion- 
shall become of him I know not; but it te greatly to be feared | ately in love with him; and Randolph, here and in many other 
that he can have no long life among thia people. The queon her- | Pussages written at a later period, certainly describes Darnley 
self, being of better understanding, seeka to frame and fashion | as one not at all likely to have a long life among such peopla. 
him to the tempor of her subjects; but no persuasion can vhange 2 Melville's Menoive. ’ 
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savage hatred of the Italian arose not from any 
love-jealousy, but from the favourite’s taking the 
liberty to remonstrate with him on his treatment 
of the queen, and from his being suspected by 
Darnley of advising the queen never to bestow 
on him the matrimonial crown. These grounds 
of hatred, which, in a man like Darnley, were 
quite sufficient to account for what followed, are 
made prominent even in the accounts of those 
who are disposed to take the worst view of the 
queen’s conduct; but they add to them, as ano- 
ther incentive to the murder, the passion of jea- 
lousy, which, according to their showing, there 
were suspicious circumstances to justify. What- 
ever were his motives, when Darnley spoke of 
revenge to some of the nobles, he found them 
disposed to encourage the feeling, and unscrup- 
lous as to the means to be adopted for its gratifi- 
cation. They all hated the favourite ; some per- 
haps the more, because they had debased them- 
selves before him; and as several hot Presbyte- 
rians engaged in the plot, some of them, no 
doubt, thought that it would be a very merito- 
rious deed to murder a man who corresponded 
in the queen’s name with the pope of Rome.’ 
Among the latter was the fierce Lord Ruthven 
—a nobleman in good favour with the Lords of 
the Congregation and the preachers—who rose 
from a bed of sickness to have a principal hand 
in the bloody deed. The Earl of Morton, who 
had encouraged Darnley’s pretensions to the ma- 
trimonial crown, and who was still chancellor of 
the kingdom, though suspecting, on his part, that 
Mary meant to take the seals from him, and give 
them to her Italian secretary, engaged all the 
rest of the Douglases, legitimate or illegitimate, 
to take up the quarrel of their kinsman—for 
Darnley, as a descendant of the Earl of Angus, 
was of Douglas blood—and it perfectly agreed 
with their family notions that Darnley should be 
king in his own right, and supreme over Mary. 





1 Rizzio’s grand crimes were his country and his religion. The 
preachers called him ‘‘imp of the devil,” ‘‘ minion of Antichrist,” 
&c. According to the diary of Birrel, a citizen of Edinburgh, 
Rizzio was also a magician and surcerer. 

2 Queen Mary’s letter to Elizabeth, as given by Keith and 
Chalmers. 

“The lords of the council, in the beginning of 1566, were 
Huntly, Bothwell, and Athole—all either Catholics, or favourers 
of the Catholic party. They, with the effectual sid of Rizzio, 
dissuaded Mary from yielding to the entreaties of Elizabeth, or 
to the prudent counsel of Melville, which concurred in exhorting 
her to pardon so powerful a body of nobles as those who were 
then exiles in England. The banished lords, who had taken up 
arms on the principle of resisting the queen’s marriage, unless 
their religion was established by law, required the ratification 
of the acta of 1560, by an undisputed parliament, to secure to 
the Reformed church the privileges which it had practically 
enjoyed for six years, under those acts of that assembly of the 
estates which were obliged to be irregular. The leaders who 
had taken refuge in England, were the Duke of Chatellerault, 
the Earls of Moray, Glencairn, and Rothes, the Lords Boyd and 
Ochiltree, with ten of ‘those considerable landholders called 
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But there were still various other motives ac- 
tuating some of the conspirators, who wished to 
stop the proceedings in parliament—to recal the 
Earl of Moray, with the other banished lords, 
whom they considered as the champions of the 
kirk, and who were excessively jealous of the 
Earl of Bothwell, who, after a variety of adven- 
tures, including a short exile, had been recalled 
to court. This turbulent, dangerous man, of an 
ancient and powerful family, and hereditary Lord 
High-admiral of Scotland, was recommended to 
Mary, notwithstanding his profession of Protes- 
tantism, by his constant adherence to her mother 
the queen-regent, and by his seemingly steady 
and disinterested devotion to her own interests. 
These indeed were circumstances apt to make 
her overlook his extravagance and the other de- 
fects of his impetuous character; but when Mary's 
half-brother, the Earl of Moray, accused Both- 
well of an attempt to assassinate him, he found 
no protection from the queen, and was obliged to 
flee the country. He returned in 1564-5, main- 
taining his innocence. Moray insisted on his 
being brought to trial, and proposed attending 
the justice court with 5000 men in arms.  Feel- 
ing that an accuser with such wituesses was not 
to be faced, Bothwell fled over to France a se- 
cond time, and there remained till Moray’s dis- 
grace and flight, when Mary recalled him, and 
gave him the command of all the Scottish mar- 
ches; and, according to Mary’s own account of 
the dark transaction, Lord Ruthven, with his 
dagger still reeking with the Italian’s blood, 
told her that they had done the deed because 
she maintained the ancient religion, refused to 
receive the fugitive lords, maintained friendship 
with foreign princes and nations, and received 
into her council the Earls of Bothwell and Hunt- 
ly, who were traitors and allies of Rizzio,’ 

These noble lords, however, were determined 
to make the act appear as Darnley’s, and to ob- 


lairds—a term which agrees with the English lords, though 
slightly varying in promunciation and writing—who at this 
time sat in parliament only as commissioners from the inferior 
barons, but who still differed from the peers more in privilege 
than in honour, These gentlemen, the best of their time, were 
joined by the interest of the Reformation in unnatural union 
with the worst offspring of civil confusion—with Morton, a pro- 
fligate though able man; with Ruthven, distinguished even 
then for the brutal energy with which he executed wicked de- 
signs; and with the brilliant and inconstant Lethington, ad- 
mired by all parties but scarcely trusted by any; for in the 
measures of all numerous bodies, and especially in those seasous 
of commotion and peril which render every succour welcome, 
the good are often compelled to endure the co-operation of the 
bad. In thia case the exiled lords, of whom many were aa irre- 
proachable as the corrupting power of intestine war will suffer 
men long to continue in that unhappy condition of society, 
must not be held to be guiltless, even although the most de. 
plorable part of the scenes which ensued should be directly 
ascribed to the known depravity of their associates, or to the 
accidents which usually attend lawless broils.”—Sir Jams 
Mackintosh, Hist. Eng. 
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tain what they might represent as royal, if not 
legal authority. They made Darnley sign a 
solemn document, in which he took the conspi- 
rators under his especial protection. Mary was 
at this time seven months alvanced in pregnancy 
with her first and ouly child; and it has been 
not unreasonably concluded that it was intended 
to cause the death of more persona than the un- 
fortunate favourite; for, after mature delibera- 


tion, it was resolved tocommit the murder before | and the child within her}, 


her very eyes whilst she wis 
in this critical condition. 
The bloody bond was sign- 
ed on the Ist or the Sth of 
March: on the 9th of the 
Kime month atseven o'clock 
in the evening, just as the 
queen wax finishing her 
supper, and quietly convers- 
ing with the Countessof Ar- 
gyle and Arthur Erskine, 
the governor of Holyrood- 
house, who sat at table with 
her, while Rizzio was seated 
at his menl at a side table, 
according to his usual ens. 
tom when he was in wait- 
ing, und while severnl at- 
tendants, male and female, 
were in the room or the 
apartment adjoining, the 
king suddenly entered, and, 
placing himself behind the 
queen, gazed naivagely On 
the secretary. In the next minute Daruley | 
was followed by the Lord Ruthven, pale and. 
ghastly from recent. disease and present spite, | 
and in complete armour, Close on Ruthven's | 
ateps stalked several other conspirators, all ip 
armour like himself. Darnley spoke not a) 
word, but Ruthven, in’ a hollow voice, bade 


in did not become him, 
meant, the queen started up, and asked her hus- 
hand whether he knew anything of this foul 
attempt; and, on his denying it, she commanded | 


Lord Ruthven, on pain of treason, to quit her pre- | 


kence, The poor Italinn, in the meanwhile, had | 
run behind the queen's table, and now, seizing | 
the queen by the skirts of her garment, implored , 
her protection, and cried aloud for justice. But | 
Ruthven and his satellites overturned the table . 
upon the queen and the secretary, and then 


Darnley held the queen’s arma, telling her that. , 
only with the secretary, while | 


their business was 
the rest of the murderers dragged Rizzio from 
his hold. Then George Douglas, a bastard of the 
Angus family, pulling out the king’a own dagger, : 
struck Rizzio with it, and with so deadly a blow | 
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that he left the weapon up to its hilt in the body 
of the victim. The tears and entreaties of Mary, 
the shrieks of the Countess of Argyle and the 
servants, made no more impression on the hearts 
of these men than on their steel breastplates: 
while some stood before the queen with cocked 
pistols (and one of them, named Andrew Ker,' 
is said to have presented his pistol close to her 
body, swearing that he would destroy both her 
the others dragged 


Cnamnen ts Hotyroon wrene Rizzo Was Muevperkep.—From a view ty Cattermole. 


Rizzio into the aute-chamber, and there de- 
_spatched him with fifty-six wauide. While this 
‘savage deed was doing, Morton, the Chancellor 
of Scotland, whose special duty it was to protect 
and enforce the laws, kept the doors of the palace 
with a number of armed men, in order to pre- 


! vent any one entering to succour the queen. As 
Rizzio rise and come forth, for the place he sat | 
: 8 t 
Perceiving what was | 


long as there was life in the victim, or a hope of 
life, Mary implored and wept, offering to give up 
Rizzio to the laws if he had offended them; but 
| when told that he was dead, she is said to have 
| exclaimed, “ 1 will then dry my tears and think 
of revenge!” She waa in great fear of miscarry- 
ing, and sent for the midwife at eight o'clock. 
; Darnley, who was as greut a fool as villain, now 
"attempted to console her, and to exonerate him- 
self by accusing and cursing his accomplices. 
But this was not before Ruthven and the rest 
had withdrawn, At this moment Mary saw no 
means of escape out of the hands of the butchers, 
who had placed their armed retainers round the 
palace, unless through her husband, and she 


earns 


) Acourding to the author of L'Jnnocence, d'c., this Andrew 
Ker (Amdre Karre: was cowdn- german to Ruthven and the Lord 
: Hunie, who was also of the faction, 








ws 
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made the imbecile and bewildered Darnley be- | Moray was dissimulating, as also that he had 


lieve that she accepted his justification, and freely 
pardoned him. On the following day, to the sur- 
prise of those who were not in the secret, the 
Earl of Moray and the banished lords presented 
themselves at Holyrood, pretending that they 
had come to stand their trial before their peers 
in parliament—a step which they were not likely 
to take had they not known of the projected as- 
sassination, which was sure to produce a revolu- 
tion at court. It appears, indeed, certain that the 
fugitive lords, who had been in hiding near the 
Borders, had received due warning; and there 
are reasons for believing, what is positively as- 
serted by some, that Elizabeth and Cecil were 
accessories both before and after the deed, and 
that the Earl of Moray himself was not only 
duly informed, but an original promoter of the 
plot. The web of this intrigue is altogether so 
intricate, the treachery of such a compounded 
nature—for everybody was betraying every one 
else, and working for a separate object—that the 
mind is utterly bewildered and lost in the maze. 
It appears, however, that the Earl of Moray 
and Ais associates expected to find Morton and 
Ruthven placed at the head of affairs; but that, 
as this did not happen, through the defection of 
Darnley, who now stood for his wife, they in- 
stantly agreed to shape a different course, and to 
take part with the queen, concluding that her 
enmity against them would be swallowed up by 
her wrath at the more recent and most intoler- 
able injury she had suffered: and they were quite 
ready to give up their quondam friends, and 
profit by their downfall. Moray, apparently, 
through the agency of Darnley, who was equally 
ready to forget or deny the solemn bond which 
he had signed with Ruthven and his party for 
the murder of Rizzio—a deed therein declared to 
be for the glory of God and the advancement of 
true religion—formally agreed to detach himself 
and his friends from the interests of the assas- 
sins, and to aid the queen in bringing them to 
justice. Upon this, Morton, Ruthven, and the 
rest, fled to those very hiding-places in the Eng- 
lish marches which Moray and his associates 
had just abandoned, and from which Morton and 
Ruthven had recalled them. 

When Mary met her half-brother, forgetting 
all former wrongs, and regarding him again as 
her natural defender in the midst of the blood 
and treachery and iron hearts that surrounded 
her, she received him with open arms, kissed 
him, and imputed her ill-usage to his absence, 
weeping in a mixed passion of joy and anguish. 
The Earl of Moray was, to all appearance, 
equally affected; and the faithful Melville, who 
was present, relates that he shed tears. But 
we have pretty good evidence to show that 


been engaged in the plot for Rizzio’s murder, 
a fact which has been disputed by historians 
anxious to make the best of the godly earl. 
The Earl of Bedford agd Randolph, who wrote 
a joint letter to the privy council of England, 
giving a cool, if not an approving account of the 
assassination, say, at the end of their narrative: 
— Ist. “The Earl Morton and Lord Ruthven, 
finding themselves left by the king, for all his 
fair promises, bonds, and subscriptions, and see- 
ing the others fall from them, saving the Earl of 
Moray and such as were of the last enterprise, 
thought best to provide for themselves, and so 
every one of them take their several way where 
they think that they may be most at ease or 
surety.” 2d. “J/y Lord of Moray, by a special 
servant sent unto us (that ts, to Bedford and 
Randolph, who were at Berwick), desireth your 
honours’ (Enizabern’s PRIVY CoUNCIL!) favour 
and protection to these noble men as his (Jfo- 
rays) dear friends, and such as for his sake hath 
given this adventure.” And in the postscript to 
this same letter the noble earl and the rising 
Randolph give, to their protectors the lords of the 
privy council, a list of “the names of such as 
were doers and of counsel in this last attermptate 
committed at Edinburgh.” In this list appear 
the Earl of Morton, chancellor; Sir John Balen- 
den, justice-clerk, or second judicial authority of 
Scotland ; Lord Ruthven; his son, the Master of 
Ruthven; his brother, Alexander Ruthven; Lord 
Lindsay; the Laird of Lochleven; Mr. Adam 
Erskine, abbot of Cambuskenneth; Andrew Ker; 
Andrew Cunningham, son to the Earl of Glen- 
cairn; Mr. Archibald Douglas ; George Douglas, 
uncle to Darnley; Ormeston, who afterwards had 
a hand in Darnley’s own murder; Thomas Scott, 
under-sheriff of Strathearn; the Laird of Car- 
michael, and strteen other distinguished assassins, 
including Maitland of Lethington, to whose name 
is put “ secret,” to show that he was not as yet 
suspected. ‘All these,” add Bedford and Ran- 
dolph, “are men of good living, besides a number 
of other gentlemen.” They also mention that two 
lairds and a provost had been taken and impri- 
soned, and that the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s 
father, had been ordered to leave the court.' 
During these transactions the Earl of Both- 
well and the Earl of Huntly (son of the attainted 
earl, slain, in 1562, at Corrichie) had done their 
best to serve the queen. According to one ac- 
count, they were both in Holyrood at the time 
of Rizzio’s murder, and in fear of their own lives, 
escaped out of a window.” They collected troops 


1 The whole of this important and decisive document is given 


by Sir Henry Ellis, from the original among the Cotton MSS. 
in Brit. Mus., in his Oriyinal Letters, dc., first series, vol. ii. 

2 Letter from Randall, or Raudulph, to the English privy 
council.—Harl. MSS, 
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immediately; and when Mary went with her| On the 19th of June, 1566, Mary, in the castle 
husband to Dunbur Castle, they waited upon him | of Edinburgh, was delivered of a son, afterwards 
with all their frienda, who among them had col- | James the Sixth of Scotland and First of Eng- 
lected an army of 8000 men—a measure which, | land. It had been agreed beforehand that Eliza- 
not less than the winning over of the Earl of beth should stand godmother to the infant James, 
Moray, had induced Morton and Ruthven to | and Mary now despatched the diligent and faith- 
flee across the Borders. On Mary’s return to | ful Melville to London. Melville did not spare 
Edinburgh, all her adversarics were dispersed ;| the spur: he took horse at noon and rode to 
and the king most solemnly protested before the | Berwick that night; and on the fourth day he 
council, that he had never consented to Signor | reached London, where his brother Robert was 
David's death; that the murder had been com. | residing as Mary's ambassador. Bir Robert sent 
mitted much against his will, and that he would | immediately to advertise Secretary Cecil of the 
in no manner protect the murderers. Upon which, | birth of the prince, and Cecil posted forthwith 
the next day, proclamation was made at the | down to Greenwich, where he found his mistress 
in great glee dancing after supper. [Her suppers 

were not subject to such interruptions as those 

of her rival.] “But,” says Melville, “30 soon as 

the Secretary Cecil whispered in her ear the news 

of the prince's birth, all her mirth was laid aside 

for that night. All present marvelled whence 

proceeded wich a change; for the queen did sit 

down, putting her hand under her cheek, burst- 

ing ont to some of her ladies that the Queen of 

Scots was mother of a fair son, while she was 

| but a barren stock.” On the following morning, 


cross of Edinburgh against the lords, and declar- 
ing the king's innocence, But these lords were 
siufe in England, where Elizabeth, for her own 
purposes, left them undisturbed; and when Mary, 
in coneert with the French court, demanded that 
Khe should give them up as men guilty of the 
worst of crimes, she coolly replied that she did 
not think it proper so to do until the Scottish 
queen's anger against them should be somewhat 
moderated.’ Mary prosecuted seven of the mur- 
derers of Rizzio, but only two menu men were 
exceuted, The great men, as we have shown, | when Melville had his audience, all this was 
were kept out of her reach by one who professed | changed, Elizabeth met him in her best apparel, 
herself a wonderful venerator of justice; aud | saying that the joyful news communicated by 
Mary, who was certainly not fond of blood, pro- | Secretary Cecil had recovered her out of a heavy 
ably felt that it would be both unfair and nb- | sickness which she had lain under for fifteen days: 
surd to punish their miserable retainers and | “and therefore,” adds he, “she welcomed me with 
instruments, It has also been surmised that) amerry volt, and thanked me for the diligence I 
bhe wast anxious to close the proceedings, in. had used in hasting to give her that welcome intel- 
order to screen one who was still her husband. | ligence. The day after his audience, where the act- 
Fora short time. it may well be imagined that | ing 4f the queen was too transparent, he received 
the time was very short-—-Mary, Darnley, and a royal letter, with the present of a fair chain.' 
Moray seemed to agree tolerably well — the) Her English majesty accepted with alacrity the 
queen dividing her power between her husband ' office of godmother; and, as it was a lung Journey 
and brother. Bat Darnley waa irretrievably , for ladies, she appointed two men, the Earl] of 
lost in habits and in reputation, and, fool though | Bedford and Mr. Carey, son of her kinsman Lord 
he was, it was difficult for him to Lelieve that, ) Hunsdon, with a goodly retinue of knights and 
after such wrongs, hia wife's reconciliation | gentlemen, to act as her proxies, As, however, 
could be sincere, He sought refuge from his a female was indispensable, the Countess of Ar- 
painful thoughts in wine and low company, and, : gyle, one of the spectators of Rizzio's murder, 
though he absented himself, he was jealous of , was appointed to represent Elizabeth at the bap- 
every person that approached the queen's ear, tismal font. There were two godfathers, the 
ever faneying that there was a plot on foot to King of France being joined by the Duke of 
avenge on him the Holyrood murder, As early Savoy, and these princes were represented by 
ag the dth of April, scarcely a month after that: their respective ambassadors. The ceremony 
deed, Randolph wrote to Cecil“ The « queen has) was performed at Stirling by the Archbishop of 
now seen all the covenants and bonds that passed St. Andrews, according to the Roman Catholic 
between the king and the lords, and now finds ritual. During the time of Divine service the 
that his declaration, before her and the council, - Earl of Bedford, aud all the Protestant gentle- 
of his innocence of the death of Rizzio was false, men sent duwn by Elizabeth, stood outside the 
and is grievowdy offended that, by this means, chapel, not daring to partake in the idolatries 
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he had. seeked to come by the crown-matrimo- *~ s<Vort. from the Italian vulto—coun teluanice, 

nial."* * Melville's Memoira, 

ee 3 Henry Carey, created Baron Hunslon in 1550. was cousin- 
1 Burghley Papers; Lanatowne MSS, aa quoted by Raumer, | german to Elizabeth, being the son of Mary, sister of Anne 
t Lotter in State Paper Office, as given by Raumer. j Boleyn. 
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of the mass. 
choly;” Darnley did not appear at all, and his 
absence was much noticed. The fact was, he 
had stayed away to save his pride, for Elizabeth 
had strictly charged the Earl of Bedford and the 
Englishmen in his company not to treat him as 
king; and to avoid the mortification of being 
refused the royal title before the whole court, he 
kept away from the christening. 

But, between the birth and the baptism of 
James, Darnley had become more than ever 
estranged from the queen, while the Earl of 
Bothwell had obtained complete possession of 
the royal favour. It was against the Enrl of 
Moray, however, that the wrath and machina- 
tions of the weak king-consort were now di- 
rected, 

Most of the contemporary writers assert that 
Darnley really had a design against the life of 
the queen’s half-brother, and Moray was not a 
man likely to forgive him this intention. At 
the same time, the friends and dependants of 
Morton and Ruthven entertained a deadly hatred 
against Darnley for his behaviour after the mur- 
der of Rizzio ; and they said, among themselves, 
that he deserved to die the death of a coward 
and traitor for sacrificing men whom he had 
induced to stain their hands in blood. In short, 
Darnley had enemies in all quarters, and friends 
in none; and it may have been fear which 
made him embrace at one moment the project 
of travelling on the Continent. 

The birth of James tended in more ways than 
one to increase the ill-humours and jealousies of 
Elizabeth. It revived the spirit of Mary’s parti- 
zans in England, who were mostly, but not all, 
Catholics. These men, seeing the English queen 
atill unmarried, and likely for ever to remain so, 
began to calculate as a certainty on the succes- 
Kion falling, if not to Mary, to her son; for at 
this time the line of Suffolk had almost dropped 
out of notice. It appears to have been this Eng- 
lish party that got up an alarm as to the un- 
settled state of the succession ; but as the danger 
in case of Elizabeth’s death, was so great and so 
obvious, all parties soon joined in pressing for 
some settlement, either by Elizabeth’s marriage 
or otherwise. It was scarcely possible for Mary 
to be indifferent to this question, and in an un- 
lucky hour she again pressed her rival to name 
her successor, and obtain from the parliament a 
recognition of her own rights. In fact, during 
some stormy debates in both houses,’ Mary was 


' Cecil notices ‘ certain lewd bills thrown abroad aguinst the 
queen's inajesty, for not assenting to have the matter of suc- 
cession proved in parliament; and bills aleo to charge Sir W. 
Ceci] with the occasion thereof.” See Cecil's carious Journal, 
extending from November, 1542, to January, 1597, as published 
by Murden, at the end of his collection of the Burghley State 


Papers. This journal contains an authentic summary of the 
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“Mary was pensive and melan- | mentioned as being the first in the order of suc 


cession after Elizabeth. But this extraordinary 
woman stopped further proceedings, by declaring 
that she intended to marry, and to have, by God's 
grace, an heir of her own body. These debates 
occupied a considerable" part of the months of 
October and November, and both lords and com- 
mons showed a determined spirit to which they 
had long been strangers—the commons even pro- 
posing that the question of supplies and that of 
the succession should go hand in hand. Then 
our old friend, Sir Ralph Sadler, with a serious 
face told the commons that he had heard the 
queen’s majesty declare, in solemn manner, that 
she would take a husband for the good of har 
people. As the house was in all probability uot 
quite convinced by Sir Ralph, Elizabeth ordered 
Secretary Cecil, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Ambrose 
Carr, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, aud 
Sir Flward Rogers, comptroller of her household, 
to make the same declaration. The commons, 
however, seem to have been still unconvinced ; 

they joined the question of the marriage with the 
question of settlement, and were proceeding with 
urnestness when Elizabeth commanled them not 
to proceed further in that matter. This impera- 
tive order gave great discontent; but the com- 
mons had not as yet settled what were their 
privileges; and Paul Wentworth, the member 
that showed more spirit, ventured only to doubt 
whether such an interference on the part of the 
crown were not an infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of the house. Cecil endeavoured 
to restore good humour and a confidence which 
he scarcely felt himself, by assuring them that 
Elizabeth pledged to the house the word of a 
queen that she would marry; after which he 
miule some statements which confirm, what ought 
never have been doubted by historians, that 
Elizabeth had been a most. troublesome prisoner 
in the days of her sister Mary. Speaking in the 
name of her majesty, Cecil told the house, that 
the naming of a successor must be attended with 
great danger to her own person; that she had 
herself experienced, during the reign of her sister, 
how much court was usually paid to the next 
heir, and what dangerous sacrifices men would 
make of their present duty to their future pro- 
apects; and that, therefore, she had delayed the 
naming of any successor. But still the commons 
were restive —some of them even declaring that 
the queen was bound in duty to secure them 
against the chances of a civil war and a disputed 


‘succession ; that, by persisting in her present 


conduct, she would show herself the stepmother, 
not the natural parent of her people, and would 
seem to desire that England should subsist no 
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great evente of Elizabeth's reign; but the entries are, uniur- 
tunately, very succinct—mere memoranda. 
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longer than she should have the glory and sa- . the treaty of Edinburgh, which had been deferred, 
tisfaction of governing it. Never had the com- : as she said, “upon account of some words therein 
mons been so buld. Elizabeth was alarmed into prejudicial to the queen's right and title before 
civility: she called up the speaker to court, as- all others, after us.” But a compliance with this 
sured him that she was siucere in her intention of | would have been nothing less than a renunciation 
marrying, but repeated her prohibition as to the on Mary’s part of all rights to the English suc- 
debates still going on. The members, however, cession (for so much was implied in the treaty of 
showed a determination not to obey this com- Edinburgh), only softened by a promise from 
mand; upon which she was graciously pleased _ ohe whose merit in promise-keeping had not been 
to revoke it, and to allow the house the liberty very conspicuous. It might, indeed, have been 
of debate. The latter wise measure cooled their | better for Mary had she gratified her imperious 
heat, and they voted the supplies without hamp- rival in this partienlar; but her refusal was 
ering them with conditions, Soon after this, the - neither unjust nor uureasonable, but perfectly 
queen dissolved the parliament; but it was not consistent with an honest diplomacy. Elizabeth, 
consistent with her temper and her notions of however, was furious. We have not evidence to 
prerogative to permit them to depart without a | prove the full extent to which her conscience per- 
lesson, As it was Elizabeth's policy never to do | mitted her to go, but it is certain that she threw 
anything unpopular with one band without per- ‘more activity into intrigues aud proceedings 
forining some popular act with the other, she which had never been interrupted, and sought 
remitted payment of part of the supplies voted | to preserve tranquillity at home, and to avoid 
to her, making that memorable and captivating naming an odious successor, by stirring up fresh 
apeech that money in the purses of her subjects troubles in Scotland. Her agents at Edinburgh 
wis as good to her as in her own exchequer.' had continual conferences with Moray: the lords 

On the 9th of November, while the debates) who had murdered Rizzio were taken under 
were at the warmest in the English parliament, ) her special and avowed protection: and when 
Mary addressed a letter to Elizabeth's privy | the Earl of Bedford attended at the christening 
council, calling to mind that her hereditary right, | of James, he was instructed by his sovereign and 
as had Jately been mentioned in parliament, was! Secretary Cecil to take advantage of that happy 
indisputable, “And, albeit,” continues Mary, \ moment to plead to Queen Mary in their favour, 
“we be not of mind to press our good sister fur- | Mary, as we have seen, was not happy or cheer- 
ther than shall come of her own good pleasure, | fal at that moment ;‘ yet, at the petition of Bed- 
to put the matter in question, yet likewise we ford, she granted the murderers a free pardon ; 
Will be judged by the laws of Knygland. We do / and within a few days the Lords Morton, Ruth- 
nffectuonsly require you to have respect to justice» yen, and Lindsay, with seventy-five other conspi- 
with indifferency, whenever it shall please the | rators, chiefly the followers of Morton, returned 
queen to put it in deliberation.”? As the Eng- | Into Scotland, where, within six months, they 
lish parliament was actually engaged on the: disgraced and dethroned their forgiving sove- 
matter, and seemed determined to press Eliza. | reign, Darnley, who was in Stirling Castle, 
heth to a decision, nothing could well be more quitted that place for Glasgow as soon as he 
amatter of course than Mary's mentioning her: heard that thg queen had caused the privy seal 
own claims at such a moment. Bui the measure | to be put to the pardon of Morton, a man whom 
evidently chagrined her rival, who was further: he had good reason to dread. According to John 
irritated by a request urged by Melville ~-“to | Knox, Darnley left the queen abruptly, “ without 
cause certain persons, now living, to be examined | good night.” Bothwell, on the contrary, testified 
of their knowledge of the manner of the last tes- great joy at the recal of the exiles, and even 
tament of King Henry”? The will of Henry | went to meet Morton, with whom he had a long 
VILL, whieh barred in the most irregular man- | conference at Whittingham, on the Scottish bor- 
ner the Scottish line, was indeed the ouly obstacle | ders; where, according to Morton's confession, 
to Mary’s hereditary claim, and this will was | when his own hour came, he was admitted into 
suspected to have been a forgery. Elizabeth, ; the secrets of a conspiracy for murdering Darn- 
who was resolved to do no such thing, instructed | Jey? At the same time the Earl of Moray, who 
the Earl of Bedford to tell Mary that she meant ie ta Gabiy 
to examine her father’s will as soon as she should | well at the baptiem and at the entertainment given to all that 


tind it convenient; but, on the other hand, he | goodly company, but yet could not conceal her unhappiness, He 

was to request the Seottish queen fully to confirm | saye—"She sent for me yesterday, the 22d of December (five days 
- ao es sisi the ceremony, and I found her laid on the hed, weeping 

1 Camden ; ; Dp Keres. Cucil eays briefly in his journal, ‘In pore -- . Tam much grieved for the many troubles and vexa- 

this parliament time the queen's majesty did remit a part of tions she most with." —Letter of Le Croc, quoted by Keith. 

the offer of a subsidy by the commons, who offered largely to { * This is what Melville calls a quiet friendship. ‘‘ Tho Karl of 

the end to have had the suovcssion stablished.”’ Bothwell,” he says, “picked up a quiet friendal.ip with the Earl 

* Hart. MS. 4645, an quoted by Rauner. 3 Ibid. | Morten.’ 
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had pleaded for the exiles in England, conducted | and her short sea voyages. For two days after 
the Earl of Bedford to his house in Fife, and | her return she and her husband agreed well 
there treated him “with much honour, great | together, and when dissensions broke out the 
cheer, and courteous entertainment,” things which | name of Bothwell was not mentioned; but. it 
we are entitled to surmise, were but a cover to | was said that Darnley, was offended with the 
more serious transactions. queen for keeping so much company with Moray, 

It should appear that Bothwell, whose audacity | her half-brother, and then her prime minister ; 
was equal to anything, conceived the notion of | and it was at this moment that Darnley is ac- 
marrying the queen, building confidently on her | cused of threatening to make away with Moray. 
affection for his person. Yet this scheme must | In spite, however, of these broils, Mary and 
have been recent and sudden, as also the love of | her husband, attended by Huntly, Moray, and 
the queen, upon which it is said to have been | other nobles, hunted together m Peeblesshire for 
founded. Bothwell, not six months before, had | three or four days, and returned in company to 
married the sister of the Earl of Huntly, and, | Edinburgh on the 20th of August. On the 22d 
though he got rid of this incumbrance, he would | of the same month Mary and Darnley weut to 
searcely have taken a wife if he had ¢Aen contem- | Stirling, carrying with them Prince James. 
plated a union with the queen. Mary, on the! Leaving their infant in Stirling Castle, they 
other hand, seems to have given no very striking | went together to hunt for a few days in Glenart- 
yvoof of an ardent and headlong passion, Some | ney, in Perthshire. On the 31st of August they 
little circumstances usually cited against her ad- | returned to Stirling, where they remained toge- 
mit of a very different explanation from the one | ther, with their child, nearly a fortnight. On 
generally given, We must here descend to min- | the L2th of September Mary went to Edinburgh 
utie otherwise unworthy of a place in history. | to attend public business, and Darnley refused 
On the 27th July, Mary set sailin a vessel, mau- | to accompany her. On the 2st of the same 
ned by Bothwell, for Alloa, about: thirty miles | month the queen returned to her husband. ‘Two 
up the Forth. ‘This was called by her enemies | days after she repaired alone to Edinburgh, hav: 
i going away with the pirates and with Both- | ing in vain endeavoured to make her wayward 
well; but that earl, as lord high-admiral, was the | husband vo with her. Tt was at this erisis that 
proper person to attend to such a voyage, and the | Darnley spoke of going abroad: his own father, 
pirates were Scottish sailors under his command, | the Karl of Lennox, informed the queen of this 
The queen, who was recovering from the effects | strange design. Mary instantly laid) Lennox’s 
of child-bearing, was too weak to travel on horse- | letter before her privy council, and, on that same 
Lack, and it appears that she had no wheel-ear- | night at ten o'clock, Darnley arrived at) Kdin- 
riage. But even if there had been a carriage | burgh; but he would not enter Holyrovdhouse 
and good roads (which were altogether wanting), | unless three of the chief nobles who were there 
a voyage by sea was preferable under all cireum- | should be dismissed. ‘These were, according to 
stances, The queen was going to visit the Earl | one account, the Karly of Moray, Argyle, and 
of Mar, a most honourable and devout man, | Rothes; according to another, Moray, Rothes, 
according to the showing even of his enemies; and | and Secretary Maitland. [In no contemporary 
that nobleman, together with Moray and most | aecount is there mention made of Bothwell, and, 
of her officers of state, besides Bothwell, accom- | in addition to his old) grounds of jealousy and 
panied her, Darnley, it is true, chose to yo by | enmity against Moray, it is: mentioned that. 
Jand; but Darnley, besides being in different case | Darnley was at this mfment enraged because he 
from his convalescent wife, was at open enmity | could not obtain such things as he sought—-to 
with the Earl of Moray, and was besides, way- | wit, the dismissals of Secretary Maitland, the 
ward and capricivus, like a spoiled boy. On the | justice clerk, and the clerk of registry. On 
29th of July the queen returned to Edinburgh | the morrow, when Darnley came to his senses, 
to meet the French ambassador, who had arrived | the queen, in presence of the privy couneil and 
to congratulate her upon her safe delivery ; and, | the Bishop of Ross, took him by the hand and 
on the Ist of August, she ascended the Forth | conjured him to say whether she had ever given 
xgain to Alloa, when her husband joined her | him offence, and to state the true cause of his 
and remained two nights with her. During ! discontent. He declared that the queen had 
this time Secretary Maitland, who had absconded | never given him any cause of complaint, and 
after Rizzio’s assassination, in the arranging of | that he had no real intention of quitting the 
which he had played a foremost part, was par- | kingdom; and yet, when he returned from the 
doned in spite of Bothwell. On the 4th of | council, he said to the queen, “ Adieu, madam, you 
August Mary again descended the Forth, and ; shall not see my face for a long space.” He 
took up her abode at Holyrood, to all appearance | went to Glasgow to his father and hired a-vessel, 
much improved in health by her stay at Alloa! and kept it in readiness as if he really meant to 
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abscond. 
queen, stating grievances which he would not 
mention before; and yet in these grievances there 
is no mention of Bothwell, or hint of any jea- 
lousy on his account. Darnley complained, first, 
that the queen did not trust him with so much 


Hence also he wrote a letter to the - 
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authority, nor was at such pains to advance hitn, ; 
and to make him be honoured by the nation. ss. 
Jedburgh to hold Justice Ayres, or to superin- 


formerly; secondly, that nobody attended him. 
and the nobility avoided his company. To these 
avowed grievances Mary replied that she had 
conferred so much hononr on him as had ren- 
dered herself very uneasy. and that he had 


ICivit AND MILITARY. 


men of consummate craft, who could always turn 
the fiercer villainies of others to their own pur- 
pose, Inthe afternoon of the 6th of October, 
Bothwell, in discharge of his duties as warden 
of the marches, left Edinburgh for the Borders, 
which were, as usual, ina disturbed state. On 
the 8th of the same month Mary, according to a 
purpose declared many weeks before, went to 


tend the proceedings of the circuit courts, a com- 
mon practice, at the regular seasons, with Scot- 
tish sovereigns. On the same day that Mary set 


out for the Borders, Bothwell was wounded at 


abused her favours by patronizing a conspi- . 
racy against her; but, notwithstanding this, she | 
had continued to show him such respect that, . 
this affray reached Mary at Jedburgh, where she 


thongh those who entered her chamber with him 


and innrdered her faithful servant, had named | 
him as their chief, yet she had never accused | 
him thereof, but excused him, as if she had not: 


believed the fact. 
has scareely ever been doubted, that: Marv was 
not deceived by Darnley’s protestations of inno- 


(This passage proves, what | 


Hermitage Castle by an outlaw of those parts 
named Eliott of Park, whom he had attempted to 
make prisoner with his own hand. The news of 


was attended by most of her officers of state. 
[t has been stated by an elegant, but net very 
correct historian, that she instantly flew on the 
wings of love to Bothwell;* but it is proved by 


the most authentic documents that she did) not 


eence, and that his share ip the murder of Rizzio : 
was a erime she could never forget or really for. 


vive, however much she may have been dis- | 


vosed, for the sake of anpenrances, to live on 
{ 


friendly terms with her husband.) Thirdly. that : 


as to his not being attended, the fault was his | 


own, a8 she had always offered him her own scr- 
vants, and could not compel the nobles to wait 
upon him sinee it was his own deportment and 
want of courtesy which drgyve them from hin 
Thia reply was drawn up by the privy council ; 


quit’ her duties and engagements at Jedburgh 


until eight days had elapsed. This materially 
changes the aspect of the story, “A: journey 
nndertaken,” says Walter Scott, “after such an 
interval, has uot the appearance of being per- 
formed at the impulse of passion, but seems rat her 
to have flowed from some political motive ; amd 
the queen’s readiness to take arms in person, 


i, both previously to the battle of Corrichie and 


cat the Round-about Raid, may aceount for her 


and oa letter addressed to the Queen-mother of | 
France, declaring that Darnley had no ground of - 
complaint, but, on the contrary, the best reason 
te look upon himself as one of the most fortunate - 
princes of Christendom-- if he had only known | 


his own happiness and made a proper use of his— 
good fortune. owas signed by Huntly, Argyle, | 


Moray, Athole, Caithness, Rothes, Secretary 
Maitland, the Archbishop of St, Andrews, the 
Bishops of Galloway, Ross, Orkney, and Dunkeld. 
And Le Crov, the Freneh ambassador, wrote at 
this very moment: “Tt is in vain to imagine 
that Darnley shall be able to raise any disturb- 
ance, for therg is not one person in this kingdom 
that regards him any further than as agreeable 
to the queen; and T never saw her majesty so 


i 
{ 
| 
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dauntlessly approaching a disturbed district in 
her dominions without supposing her to be act- 
ing upon the impulse of a guilty passion, or even 
an inordinate favour for her wounded officer.” * 
On the 16th of October Mary rode on horseback 
fron Jedburgh to Hermitage Castle, to visit 
the wounded Bothwell. The distance between 
the two places was about twenty English miles ; 
but she rode back to Jedburgh on the same day, 
not stopping to sleep at Hermitage, which was 
her castle and not Bothwell's. Historians in 
general are not: good horsemen: they have con. 
sidered this journey as something much more re- 
markable than it really was in a spirited, active 
woman of four-and-twenty, who was a most ex- 
cellent horsewoman, and they have fancied that 
no motive short of an amorous one could possibly 
make the queen ride forty statute miles in one 


much beloved, esteemed, and honoured, or so | de y: But Mary was likely to ride forty miles 
ureat harmony amongst all her subjects as at} in a long autumn day for mere pastime, and in 
present, by her own conduct”! During part of; the present case there was « sufficiently strong 
these transactions Bothwell was not at court, and | motive in her desire to investigate the cause of 


Darnley’s petulance was not directed against Aim, 


-owere seldom insulted with impunity, or disap- 
“pointed in carrying any scheme they proposed -— 
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y , an outrage committed on one who, by right of 
but against Moray and Maitland, two men who | 


oftice, represented her royal authority, and who, 
in her eyes, even without love, may have ap- 
peared as an active and deserving lieutenant. 
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But, agaix, if the journey had been so terrible | wild districts.” 


and Mary so lost to shame as they represented, 
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Melville, who was of the party, 
adds, “ ‘The king followed her about where she 


she would scarcely have beev at the trouble of | rode, getting no good countenance, and therefore 


riding back to Jedburgh before night set in. In 
the enfeebled state of her health the long ride 
did, however, prove somewhat serious, for, on 
the following day, the 17th of October, the queen 
was seized with « dangerous fever, which, in 
conjunction with uneasiness of mind, caused 
partly by her husband, and her apprehension | 
of some fresh conspiracy, or of some murder 
like that of Rizzio, brought her almost to the | 
point of death, and kept her during ten whole 
days in a very doubtful state. 
the queen’s illness was sent immediately to 
Darnley, who was then no 
farther off than Glasgow, 
and who showed great in- 
difference on the receipt of 
it. The French ambassa- 
dor and the Bishop of Ross 
both wrote to Paris, relat- 
ing the dangerous state of 
the queen, and complain- 
ing of her husband’s ne- 
‘elect. Darnley at last took 
the road to Jedburgh, but 
he did not arrive there 
tili the 2k&th of October. 
The queen, now conva- 
lescent, received him = but 
eoolly, and the very next 
day he left her again. = It 
should appear, however. 
that Darnley stood in dread 
of Moray and Maitland. 
who were almost constant- 
lv with his wife, and who 


had taken measures during her illness to ex- : 
claude him and his father from all share in the | 

e ° \ 
government in case the disease should prove mor- | 


tal. On the 9th of November Mary, having | 
finished the business of the Ayres, left Jedburgh 


lowing day. “She then returned by the Merse, 
and being desirous to see Berwick afar off, she 
ascended Halidon Hill, being well escorted by 
troops of Borderers on horseback: The English — 
varrison of Berwick honoured her with many 
“hots of artillery; and Sir John Forster, one of the 
wardens of the English border, came with other 
officers out of Berwick, and conferred with her | 


ma petyesty as to the keeping of good order in those ! 





etme mn 


' Melville says, ‘that during the stay of the court at Jed- 








burgh, there was another dark plot on foot, and that the Earls | 


of Bothwell and Huntly enterprised the slaughter uf the Earl 
tf Moray, but the Lord Hurme came there with forces and pre- ; 
vented that enterprise.” Keith, on the other hand, makes it 
rather probable that there was a purpose entertained to murder 
Bo: hwell . 


Intelligence of | 
arrival at Craigmillar, Darnley, whose conduct 


CRALGMILLAR Castiun, 


i well, and Maitland, 
for Kelso, where she held a council on the fol- | 
) ‘with Argyle, 
| that the queen should be divorced from her un- 
‘suitable husband. 





i he passed to Glasgow, where he fell sick for dis- 
pleasure, as was alleged not without some bruit 
of an ill drink by some ol his servants.”? But, 
| according to all other accounts, Darnley had 
| gone straight to Glasgow after his short visit to 
ithe queen at Jedburgh. On the 19th of N 
vember Mary proceeded to Tantallon Castle, and 
| thence, on the following day, to Craigmillar. 

IIere, according to Le Croc, the French ambas- 
sador, she was sick and melancholy, and in the 
hands of the physician. About a week after her 


| 
' 
! 
, 
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No- 





- Fromna view by Hearne 


ean be reduced to no rational rule, eame to visit 
her, and remained a week! The queen was at- 
tended by nearly her whole court. Moray was 
there, and so also were Argyle, Luntly, Both- 
Iu the beginning of De- 
cember Maitland and Moray, after conferring 
Huntly, and Bothwell, resolved 


It appears that all these lords 
were perfectly agreed as to this plan, but. that 
Moray kept in the back ground, leaving the 
principal management of the affair to the adroit 
and eloquent Maitland, who bore a personal and 
‘bitter hatred to Darnley. But when the plan 
was laid before the queen, she rejected it without. 
‘ hesitation, saying that such a measure could not 

he adopted without throwing discredit on her 

| own character and doubts on the legitimacy of 
i her child; nor could the eloquence of Maitland 
and the earnestness of Bothwell overcome this 
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repugnance- «triking proof that up to this | fresh reconciliation, which is said to have been 
time at least, she was chary of her reputation, | brought about by her physician, who had at- 
and anxious to preserve it even at the cost of | tended Darnley, and seeu him out of danger: 
great suffering. and then set out for Glasgow, where she arrived 
A few days after this debate, the queen was | on the 25th of January. Her interview with her 
at Stirling for the baptism of her child. There, | husband is described as having been friendly, if 
as we have related, she pardoned the dark-souled | not affectionate, and, as he was convalescent, he 
Morton and his confederates; and then it was | agreed to accompany her back to Edinburgh in 
that Bothwell, Maitland, and Morton met at! the course of a few days, On the 29th of Jan- 
Whittingham, where it is supposed, and, in fact, | nary they left Glasgow together, Mary travel- 
almost proved, that ¢hey concerted the murder of | liug, as usual, on horseback; Darnley, on account 
Darnley, who, after the ceremonies at Stirling, | of his weakness, being carried in a kind of litter. 
in which he did not. partake, had again retired, | They rested for nearly two days at Linlithgow 
as we have seen, to Glasgow, This doomed man | -—the pleasantest palace in Scotland-—and they 
could know nothing of the secret meeting between | reached the capital on the last day of January. 
Bothwell, Maitland, and Morton; but he well) The king’s infectious illness was assigned as an 
knew that the returned exiles were athirst for | inoperative reason for lodging him out of the close 
vengeance against hin. fe reached Glasgow; | and crowded palace of Holyrood, where his wife 
buta frightful disease —the small-pox — wasthere | and his child resided. A lonely house called the 
before him, and he caught the infection imme- | Kirk-a-Pield, situated near where the College of 
diately. When informed of his malady, the | Edinburgh now stands, but which was then in the 
qneen sent him her own physician.’ When her | suburbs of the town, had been chosen for him by 
own life was in danger at Jedburgh Darnley | the queen's physician, who is said to have pre- 
had shown no solicitude. She did not ge to; ferred it on account of its open airy situation, and 
(lasgow herself, but the historians who censure; to have fitted if ap for the king's reception. This, 
her on this account seem to forget that she had} house belonged to one Robert Balfour, the provost 
wnoinfant to attend: to, and that the disease was ! of the collegiate church of St. Mary. Here the 
in the highest: degree contagious. ‘Phe queen, queen visited him daily, and several times slept in 
set out from Stirling with the young prince for | achamber under that of the king. © But many,” 
Kidinburgh, where she arrived on the P4th of | savs Melville, “suspected that the Earl of Both- 
January, 1567. Phe capital rung with different) well had some enterprise ageinst hin QDarnley}.” 





runours, some of which reached her ears, and | Upon the fatal day. Moray, who, be it observed, 
wave her great unensiness, Pt was sid, for ex- | invariably managed to be out of the way when 
amiple, that Darnley tatended ¢o crown his infant anything doubtful and dangerous was to be done, 
son, and te take the government on himself, | ubsented himself from the court under pretence 
But by another report, whieh seems to have been | that his wife had fallen sick inthe country, This 


equally prevalent, Darnley was to be pacin ward, 
ax he could not bear some of the nobles who at- 
tended the court, so that he or they must: leave 
U. 0 Other reports, however, had spread on the 
Continent, and) Miuy's ambassador at) Paris in- 
formed her that the Spanish ambassador had 
desived him) to warn her of some secret. plot 
Which was ready to be made at Kdinburgh, and 
conjured her to double her guards. Yet, after 
writing to her ambassador in France, that she 


knew from good authority, that the king. his: 


opportune absence is certain, and if we are to 
believe more questionable aathority— the zealous 
advocates of the queen - Moray, upon his jour. 
ney, speaking of Darnley’s behaviour, told a per- 
son in Whom he reposed his chief confidence, that 
the king would not live to see another day.? 
| This same evening the queen, with several of the 
| nobles, spent with her husband, whom she only left 
iat eleven clock at night, in order to be present 
| at an entertainment in) Holyroodhouse, which 
| was given on ovcasion of the marriage of Sebas- 


father atul adherents, were talking and thinking | tian Auvergnac. one of her servants. About three 
of doing her some injury, only that their power | hours after her departure, at two o'clock in’ the 
was not equal to their will, Marv consented to a | morning of the 10th February, the ancient palace 
—. and the city were shaken by a violent explosion : 

{and when people went forth to see, they found 
Darnley was poisoned by his wife's onlers, and that ahe would | the house of Kirk-a-Field utterly destroyed, aud 


Hob pelle a Uyalcian te come 16) hin.” This aneertion econ (he hodien of Darnley and his valet lying in the 
pletely overst, and that, tou, by thre teattmony af one who was ; « 


i 4 4 3 $ *} - } ea rege . A 
alwaya inelined to take the very worst view of Mary's comluct. | garden W ithe ue Uh \ marks of v iwlence on thel 
The Ear) of Bedfard, who was almost on the spot, wrote to Cecil persons. j he hody of Darnley WAS earried to n 
al ia ee is ay cari co oe | house close at hand, was laid within a chamber, 
ather, and tn i} of the small -pokes, to whom t x, : : 
queen hath aout her physivian.”-—Original Letter in State Paper and kept by Biden Sandy (or Alexander) Drurem . 
Uitive, quoted by Keith and Chalmors. 


‘ Buchanan, Knox, aud other writers of that side, assert that 


sear . 


' * Bishop Lesley's Deriee of the Quren af Scots. 
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but, adds Melville, “I could not get the sight of 
him.” When Melville went tothe palace he found | 
her majesty kept her chamber. He says, “I | 
came to the chainber-door the next morning | 
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ANCIENT Hovses, near the Kirk-a Field.—From a map dated 1575. 


Bothwell said that 
and quiet; for he 


after the murder. The Earl 
her majesty was sorrowful 
came forth and told me he saw the strangest 
necident that ever chanced —to wit, the thunder 
came out of the luft iakey and had burnt the 
king's house, and himself found lying dead a little 
distance from the house under a tree, and willed 
me to go up and see him, how that there was not 
a hurt nora mark in all his body.”! 

Never was an atrocious murder more clumsily 
executed. The elements had been quiet that 
night, and even an ignorant eye could detect the 
effects of a mine of gunpowder. Suspicion im- 
inediately fell upon Bothwell, but not so imme- 
diately either upon the queen or upon Morton 
and Maitland, and the others who were after- 
wards proved to have been accessories and in 
part active participants in the deed with Both- 
well. Some light will be thrown on the horrid 
mystery by our narration of succeeding events, 
and the reader will weigh the preceding facts, 
which we have endeavoured to state clear ly and 
without bias. In truth, our own mind is not 
made up as to the long and hotly debated ques- 
tion of the queen’s innocence or guilt in regard 
to her husband's murder, Notwithstanding the 
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i In this story of cen nearly every point j ik still a “aiyatery. 
It has never been ascertained how Darnley was killed. Accord- | 
ing to one account, he was blown up in the house ; but this seems 


to be disproved by the fact witnessed by hundreds: that the | 


body bore no marks of violence or outward hurt. According to 
another account, he was strangled in his bed, and the house 
was then blown up to conceal the deed; but if so, why was the 
body removed to some distance, and placed under a tree in a 
perfectly sound state? And then the previous strangling would 
be a useless process with a sick man in his bed, and a train of 
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| popular accusation of Bothwell, as being the chief 
‘murderer, Secretary Maitland, Morton, Huntly, 
Argyle, in fact all her ministers, and nearly every 
person that approached her, not excepting even 
her brother Moray, continued their 
close friendship with that desperate 
man, and joined together in maintain- 
ing his innocence. But several of 
them could not admit his guilt with- 
out proclaiming their own. There is, 
at least, a doubt in favour of the queen 
--- perhaps even in favour of Moray ~- 
but there is none as to the rest having 
taken part, more or less actively, in the 
murder. These very men, however, 
acting as the queen's ministers, issued 
2 proclamation on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, offering a reward of 2000 pounds 
for the discovery of the murderers. 
On the 16th of the same month pla- 
rards were set up in the public places 
of Edinburgh, designating the Earl of 
Bothwell and three of his servants as 
the murderers. At this moment Marv 
was plunged in grief and dismay; and 


“the same ministers—-the allies of Bothwell 
| offered a fresh reward for the discovery of the 


author of the placards. No person, cither of 
high or low degree, had courage to come forward 
iu the face of the government. But, in the 
dead of night, fierce voices were he avd in the 
streets of Edinburgh, charging Bothwell as a 
principal, and the queen as an accomplice, 
Other persons, however, were named in the like 
manner; and no one pressed any specitic charge, 
till Darnley’s father, the Earl of Lennox, at. the 
beginning of the month of March, sent from 
Glasgow, where he was collecting his friends, 
to request the queen that such persons as were 
named in the placards should be arrested. He 
was answered, that if he, or any, would stand to 
| the accusation of any of the persons so named, 
it should be done; but not by virtue of the 
placards or at his request. This information we 
derive from Henry Killigrew, whom Elizabeth 
had sent down ostensibly to condole with Mary, 
and who, on the very day of his writing (the 8th 
of March), had dined with Moray, Huntly (then 
chancellor), the Karl of Argyle, Lord Bothwell, 
and Secretary Maitland--the whole party being 
still bosom friends.” On the Vth of March the 
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Sdnpowder andes him. Bothwell, it appears, wished Saniite to 
believe that the house had been struck by lightning ; but, wnloxs 
he was alwolutely crazed, he could never fancy that the poople 
would believe that the lightning had first carried Darnley out 
of a window, and deposited him, without a bone broken, under 
the tree, and had then reduced the house to a heap of ruins, 
in which everything was buried except Darnloy and his at- 
tendant ! 

2 Letter from Killigrew to Ceci), as given by Chalniers. 
original is in the State Paper Office. 


The 
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Earl of Lennox made a more formal accusation , commissioners; but on the 16th her majesty ap- 
of Bothwell and others.' On the 21st Bothwell | peared in person, Bothwell carrying the scepire 
was allowed by Mary and her ministers to get | before her. The parliament confirmed to the 
into his own hands the strong castle of Edin- | murderer all the estates and honours he had re- 
burgh. On the 2sth of the same month an order cently received, and at the same time all their 
was issued by the privy council for Bothwell’s | estates and honours to the nobles who had acted 
trial to take place on the 12th of April. Lennox, ; with him or were willing to aid him in his am- 
who is more than suspected of having had a prin- | bitious designs. Old forfeitures were reversed, 
cipal share in the murder of Rizzio, and in other | new grants were made, every man looking eagerly 
dishonourable plots, complained of violence and | for a share in the queen's liberality, An allu- 
injustice; and he wrote not only to Mary, but to | sion was boldly made to the late charges against 
Queen Elizahcth, to obtain a postponement of the | Bothwell, and accusations by placards or bills 
trial, stating, with some reason, that the time | stuck up secretly in the streets were prohibited. 
was too short to allow him to collect his wit- | No Scottish parliament at this time could over- 
nesses, and that he could not safely present him- | look the great question of religion. The present 
self where the murderers of his son were not only | drew up a bill for the renouncing of all foreign 
at large but in possession of power and favour.’ jurisdiction in ecclesiastics] affairs, and for con- 
But it was determined, in spite of this remon- | firming and ratifying vhe Protestant doctrines 
strance, that the court of justiciary should pro- | and church government; and the queen readily 
ceed to trial on the day fixed. Lennox then ad- | gave the royal assent to this bill, which be- 
vanced from Glasgow to Stirling, on his way to | stowed a constitutional sanction upon the Re- 
Edinburgh ; but here his fears overcame him - formed church, and proclaimed a total renunein- 
he wrote hia excuses--and then fled with all haste | tion of the authority of Rome. Bothwell was 
into England, where he was kindly received by | indefatigable in this parliament, evidently hoping 
Klizabeth, On the 9th of April, before the trial | to conciliate the preachers. During the sitting 
eameon, Moray, having with great difficulty ob- | of the parliament reports got abroad of an in- 
tained the queci’s permission, set out from: Edin- | tended marriage between the queen and Bothwell. 
burgh for France. He took his journey through | “ The bruit began to rise,” savs Melville, “that 
England, where he also was well received; and he | the queen would marry the Earl Bothwell, who 
took eave not to return until the eourse of events | had, six months before, married the Earl of 
left. all bat the throne open to his amlsition: aud | Huntly’s sister, and would part. with his own 
yet. his absence could hardly exonerate him from | wife. Whereat every good subject that loved the 
suspicion of treacherous deding; for the cun- |) queen's honour and the prince’s surety had sore 
ning Maitland was his sworn ally and coadjutor; | hearts, and thought her majesty would be dis- 
and he. and others equally devoted to the earl, | honoured and the prince in danger to be cut off 
remained quietly at their posts till the vessel of | by him that had slain his father; but few or 
the state was fairly driven upon the rocks, On | none durst speak in the contrary. Yet my Lord 
the appointed day, when the justiciary court | Herries, a worthy nobleman, came to Edinburgh 
opened, Bothwell appeared at the bar, supported | well accompanied, and told her majesty what 
on the one hand by Maitland, on the other by Mor- | bruits were passing throngh the country, of the 
ton. No evidence was produced-—-no prosecutor | Earl Bothwell murdering of the king, and how 
appeared—-and Bothwell was necessarily acquit- |'that she was to marry him; requesting her ma- 
ted; though, by this time, there was scarcely a | jesty, most humbly upon his knees, to remember 
man in the kingdom but felt: assured of Ats guilt. | upon her honour and dignity, and upon the surety 
On the 14th of April, two days after this acquit- | of the prince, which would all be in danger of 
tal, a parliament assembled in a regular manner | tincell (destruction) in case she married the 
at Edinburgh. 1 was opened by the queen's | said earl; with many other great persuasions to 
eschew such utter wrack and inconvenients as 
‘He charged Bothwell, with his three partizans or depend- that would bring on. Her majesty marvelled at 


ants, Balfour, Chalmers, and Spence, and three servants of the | such bruits without purpose, and said that there 
queen Sebastian, Bordeaux, and Joseph Rizzio, the brother of was no sueh thing in her mind.” 


David, whom Mary had promoted after the Holyrood assaasi 
If some remarkable details in Melville's J/e- 


ation. 
® Elizabeth remonstrated with Mary, but the English meason- morrs are honestly and correctly given-— and our 
own impression is that they are so in the main--- 


ger did not arrive at Holyrood till the very morning of the mock 

trial. From the 28th of March to the 12th of April are only : : 

tifteen daya, so that, as a forced journey from Edinburgh to | Mary was evidently at this moment coerced by 

se sees ee aoe tin CGinsxow' cocupied six days, Fthe ruffianly audacity of Bothwell, who was still 
an @ saine time must be allowed for the return, wi ‘ : ey. . ° 

urn, without | i close alliance with Maitland and all her min- 

isters, and permitted by them to menace her true 

friends in her own palace. Immediately after 
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counting time for consulting with her ministera or allowing for 
_ contingencies, the English queen had possibly not been able to 
get her remonstrance to Holyrood gconer. 
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the rising of parliament, Bothwell invited the 
leading members of that body, lay and ecclesias- | 
tic, to an entertainment in an Edinburgh tavern, 
and declared to them his purpose of marrying . 

the queen. Hereupon he drew out a bond from | 

his pocket, wherein, after a full recognition of - 
his innocence of the late king's murder, he (Both- 
well), was warmly recommended as a suitable 
match to her majesty in case she should conde- - 
scend to marry with a subject; and the bond fur- 
ther stated that the subscribers thereto pledged 
themselves to advance the said marriage at the | 
risk of life and goods. Voluntarily, or through 
fear, eight bishops, nine earls, and seven lords | 
subaeri Ded the paper, which Bothwell then re- 
turned to his pocket. Maitland and the ex x-Chan- 
cellor Morton countenanced and supported him; 
they put their signatures to the bond; and with 
them signed Argyle, Rothes, 
and Boyd, who were all 
sworn allies of the Earl of 
Moray, and who had join- 
ed in his rebellion on the 
queen’s marriage with Darn- 
ley. Amone the other names 
wppears even that. of Lord 
Herries, for all the part he 
had taken, according to Mel- 
ville, only a few days before. 
our days after the signing 
of this bond Bothwell col- 
lected about 1000 horse, un- 
der pretext of Border ser- 
vice, and lay in wait for the 
queen, Who was then return- 
ing from Stirling Castle, 
whither she had been to 
visit her infant son. At the 
loulbrigs, between Linlith- 
gow and Edinburgh, Bothwell rode up to her, aud 
took her majesty’s horse by the bridle. His men | 
took the Earl of Huntly, the Secretary Lething- 
ton, and Melville, and letting ‘all the rest go free, , 
carried them with the queen as captives to the | | 
strong castle of Dunbar. Huntly (though bro- | 
ther to Bothwell’s wife) and Maitland were cer- 

tainly willing prisoners --- were plotters in the 
dark business; but after all that has been said 
wud written, there is some doubt whether the 
queen were not taken by surprise and force; and 
this is the point most decisive of Mary’s charac- 
ter, far more so than the subsequent act of mar- 
riage with Bothwell. If she went knowingly - 
and willingly, she loaded herself with a crushing 
weight of guilt and folly; but if she were carried 
iway by violence, the marriage would appear, in 
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'The house was kept by one Ainslie. Hence the famous 
transaction was called ‘‘ Ainslie’s Supper,”—a name which was 
afterwards avplied to the house or tavern itself. ' 
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“it was with the queen's own consent.” 
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; the eyes of most women of that time, as the only 


means of covering her honour. Melville, who 


' was, as we have seen, with the queen when she 


was taken, is not very clear on this point; he says, 
however, that Bothwell, after taking the queen's 
"bridle, “boasted to marty the queen, who would 


or who would not; yea, whether she would her- 


self or not.” But he adds—“ Captain Blaiketer 


‘(or Blackadder), that was my taker, alleged that 


Yet here, 
it should be observed, that Blackadder, as an 
officer or servant of Bothwell —as a person ac- 


Br . 
| tively engaged in the transaction—-would natur- 


ally make such an assertion; for if it was against 
‘ the queen’s consent, the act was nothing less than 
treason in all concerned. On the following day 
Melville was let out of Dunbar Castle, and per- 
mitted to pass home. But Bothwell kept the 





DUNBAR CASTLE.” — From a view by Allom. 


queen five days in that fortress, during which 
none of her subjects made any efforts for her re- 


lease- a remarkable fact, susceptible of at least 


two interpretations: either they believed that 
she was there willingly; or they wished to see 
her utterly defamed and ruined by a marriage 
with Bothwell. The most active of the nobles 
had conspired to bring this about: Maitland, 
who remained with her in the castle, continued 
to urge her to this step. Mary afterwards com- 
plained that, while under this thraldom, not: a 
sword was drawn for her relief; but after their 
| Inarriage a thousand swords flew fiom SHEN scab- 
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2 It is not known elie the aati of Dunbar was cst but, 
from historical events with which it is associated, it must be of 
considerable antiquity. An act of parliament, passed in 1488, 
directa the immediate demolition of the castle of Dunbar, a8 a 
place dangerous to the peace of the realm; but it was not till 
1567, when another act of the same import was pussed, that the 
sentence of destruction was carried into effect. The ruins are 
situated hard by the town of Dunbar. 
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bards to drive Bothwell from the country and 
herself from her throne. On the 29th of April 
the daring man brought the queen back to Edin- 
burgh Castle, and placed her in seeming liber- 
ty, but she was in fact stillin a snare, entirely sur- 
rounded by crafty and remorseless men. ‘“‘Af- 
terwards,” says Melville, ‘the court came to Ed- 
inburgh, and there a number of noblemen were 
drawn together ina chamber within the palace, 
where they subscribed, all, that the marriage 
between the queen and the Earl Bothwell was 
very meet, he being well friended in Lothians 
und upon the Borders, to cause good rule to be 
kept; and then the queen could not but marry 
him, seeing he had ravished her and Jain with 
her against her will. Fecannot tell how nor by 
what law he parted with his own wife, sister to 
the Earl of Wantly.” ‘This hurried parting with 
his wife was one of the most revolting features of 
Bothwell’s conduct; and yet, in this respect, he 
was scarcely more infamous than his high-born 
wife herself, or her brother the Earl of Huntly, 
chancellor of the kingdom and guardian of the 
purity of the Jaws! He commenced a process in 
the consistory court of the Popish Archbishop of 
‘st. Andrews for a divorce, on the plea of consan- 
ciuinity; and his wife, in collusion with him, sued 
her husband in the Protestant court of commis- 
saries of Edinburgh for a divorce, on a charge of 
adultery. She had been previously gratified by 
Bothwell with a grant for life of the lands and 
town of Nether Hailes in Haddingtonshire; and 
ITantly, her brother, continued in the closest in- 
timacy with Bothwell, and was even present. at. 
his marriage with the queen, Both the ecelesi- 
uatical courts proceeded with as much speed as 
Bothwell could have required, and on different 
erounds passed sentence of divorce. A few days 
after, the queen appeared in the court of session, 
and there declared before the ehaneellor, the 
judges, and several of the nobility, that. though 
she had been carried off and detained against her 
will in Dunbar, and greatly injured by the Earl 
of Bothwell, yet considering his former great 
services, and all that might be hereafter expected 
from his bravery and ability, she was disposed 
not only to forgive him, but also to exalt him to 
higher honours. Bothwell, of course, had made 
the best use of his bond signed by the bishops, 
and earls, and lords at “ Ainslie’s Supper,” and 
it is generally admitted that this document had 
great weight with Mary, who, it should appear, 
did not see it until she was at Dunbar. And 
now the said great lords, spiritual and temporal, 
who had signed the deed, got from the queen a 
written assurance that neither they nor their des- 
cendants should ever be accused on that account.’ 
Resolving to have his new marriage performed 
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in a strictly Protestant and Presbyterian manner, 
Bothwell commanded that the banns should be 
published in the regular parish church at Edin- 
burgh. John Knox was then absent, but his 
place was supplied by his friend and colleague 
Craig, who, after some hesitation, published the 
banns as required, and then protested from the 
pulpit that he abhorred and detested the in- 
tended marriage as unlawful and scandalous, and 
sulemnly charged the nobility to use their influ- 
ence to prevent the queen from taking a step 
which would cover her with infamy. But the 
nobles were far indeed from any disposition to 
ake efforts in this way, the influence of the 
greater part of them being engaged to promote 
the match, and no complaint on their part being 
made against it until it was completed, and the 
queen irretrievably lost. Bothwell was now 
ereated Duke of Orkney; and on the 15th of 
May, only eight days after the dissolution of his 
former marriage, he was united to the queen. 
“The marriage,” says Melville, “was made in the 
palace of Holyroodhouse, after a preaching by 
Adam Bodewell (or Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, 
in the great hall where the council uses to sit, 
according to the order of the Reformed religion, 
and not in the chapel of the mass, as was the 
king’s marriage.” On the saine day, however, the 
ceremony was also performed in private accord- 
ing to the Catholic forms. At the public cele- 
bration there was a grent atlendance of nobles. 
A few days after, Le Croc,the French ambassador, 
represents Mary as being in the extremity of grief 
and despur. “On Thursday the queen sent for 
me, When I perceived something strange in the 
mutual behaviour of her and her husband. She 
attempted to excuse it, and said, ‘If you see me 
melancholy, it is because T do not choose to be 
cheerful-— because I never wil) be so, and wish for 
nothing but death.’”* This does not look like an 
immorous bride who had eagerly thrown herself 
into the arms of her lover. Envoys were sent to 
England and to France to communicate the queen’s 
marriage, and to counteract the rumours which 

were float. Elizabeth, who had certainly been — 
warned beforehand by Morton and Maitland— 
the very men who were most active in bringing 
about the match---now prepared to lend her as- 
sistance to them in taking up arms against the 
queen. Morton, as has been observed, was aware 
that, by ruining Mary, he should gratify Eliza- 
beth, and raise his own party to the management 
of affairs; and, after the lapse of a few short years, 
when Moray, who was the first to step to greatness 
by Mary’s fall, was laid in a bloody grave, we 
shall see this same Morton, one of the murderers 
of Rizzio as of Darnley, made Regent of Scot- 
land, under the protection of the English queen. 
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ELIZABETII. 


The Scottish nobles discontented with their queen’s imarriage—They attempt to seize her and Bothwell —The 
queen and Bothwell escape— They raise an army against the confederated nobles—Bothwell's idle challenye 
at Carberry Hill—He retires from the field—Mary surrenders to the lords—Her treatment on being brought 
to Kdinburgh—She is sent prisoner to Lochleven— Bothwell’s escape from Scotland— His miserable cend—Pro- 
ceedinzs against Mary—She is compelled to abdicate in favour of her son—The Earl of Moray appointed regent 
—His interview with Mary at Lochleven---Earl of Morton’s profitable promotions— Mary escapes from Loch- 
leven—Raises au army— Its defeat at Langside—Mary’s flight into England—She is treated asa prisoner-— 
tlizabeth refuses an interview until Mary has proved her innocence in Daruley’s murder— Mary’s ingratiating 
behaviour to her keepers-~ Elizabcth’s intrigues to weaken the cause of Mary— Mary’s imprudent avowals—Shoe 
is removed to a more vecure confinement—-Mary writes to Elizabeth—She consents to a trial about the :urder 
of her husband— Meeting of commission for that purpose at York-—arl of Moray's conduct on the trial: -- 
Proofs udduced of Mary’s complicity in the murder of Darnley— Answers of Mary’s cominissioners— Maitland 
intrigues with the Duke of Norfolk in behalf of Mary— Earl of Moray’s additional charges against Mary--- 
Me produces the silver casket and its contents— Authenticity of her letters denied— Elizabeth's equivocal 
verdict at the close of the trial—Her partial behaviour to the Karl of Moray .-Mary removed to ‘Tutbury 
Castle, 
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S soor as the queen’s honour was 
inseparably connected with Bothi- 
well, then Morton, Maitland, and 
the rest began to talk against the 
marriage, to revive the mournful 

= fate of Darnley, and to intimate 

that Bothwell was guilty of that murder. At 
first, all this was said cautiously and secretly; but 
as soon as they had seen the effects of such dis- 
courses, and the great force they could rely upon, 
they openly declared themselves; and three weeks 
nfter the marriage they flew to arms, ostensibly 
only to punish their colleague and brother as- 
sussin, Bothwell, to secure the person of the 
young prince, and to liberate the queen from the 
control of her husband. The confederacy of the 
lords was, in fact, explicitly declared to be for 
the protection of the queen and her son against 
the guilty Bothwell; but they had already deter- | 
mined to dethrone Mary, and crown the infant 
James. On the 6th of June, before any declara- 
tion was made, they attempted to seize the queen 
and Bothwell in Borthwick Castle, about eight 
miles south-east of Ediuburgh; but the earl easily 
escaped, and after him the queen, disguised in 
male attire, rode without stopping, on « common 
saddle, to the castle of Dunbar. The confederates 
counter-marched upon Edinburgh, where the 
populace joined them. It was still reported that | 
the life of Prince James was in danger, though 
the Earl of Mar, who had joined the confederacy, 
had him in perfect safety in Stirling Castle. The 
confederates assumed the power of government, 
issuing proclamations, as if the queen had been 
already dethroned. They called upon all the 


queen’s people to join their standard under pain 
Vou. IT. 





of being deemed murderers of the late king + and 


| e . 
‘in order to move men’s hearts, they circulated 
‘printed papers, detailing the atrocities of Both- 


well. Still, however, with the exception of the 
| lower orders, few flocked to their standard ; and 
;at this moment the corporation of Edinburgh 
| sent a deputation to Mary, to excuse the city for 
admitting the confederated nobles. The queen, 
in the mean vhile, summoned her faithful sub- 
| jects in the adjoining counties; and, by the end 
| of two days, 2000 fighting men from the Lothians 
and the Merse gathered round her standard at 
Dunbar. Here she ought to have remained --for 
the castle was almost impregnable, the confede- 
wee had little or no artillery, and their force 
was not increasing so rapidly as her own, But 
the queen, who was always bold and decisive in 
| the face of such dangers as these, and who could 
not have forgotteu oe the lords fled before her 
in the Round-about Raid, marched out of Dunbar 
towards Edinburgh on the 14th of June. She 
| halted at Gladsmuir, where she caused a procla- 
mation to be read to her little army, exposing 
the professions of the insurgents, declaring that 
her late marriage with Bothwell had been con- 
tracted and solemnized with the consent and at 
'the persuasion of the chiefs of the insurrection, 
as their own hand-writings testified, and affirm- 
ing that, though they affected to fear for the 
safety of her son (who was in their own possession), 
yet they only aimed at overthrowing her and her 
posterity, in order that they themselves might 
enjoy the supreme power. That night she lay 
at Seton. On the following morning, Sunday, 
the 15th of June, exactly one month after her 
marringe, she advanced to Carberry Hill, and 
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there drew up in order of battle--for the insur- | until the canse might be tried, and that the queen 
gents had advanced from Edinburgh to meet her, | should pass over to them, and use the counsels of - 
and stood in battle array in two divisions, the | her nobles, who bound themselves thenceforward 
one cornmanded by the Earl of Morton, the other to honour, serve, and obey her majesty. The 
by the Earl of Athole. While the two armies; queen assented, and Grange thereupon took Both- 
stood thus in presence of each other, the aged | well by the hand, and desired him to depart, 
Le Croc advanced to the insurgents, and endea- | promising that no one should oppose or follow 
voured to effect a peaceful accommodation. The | him; and thus Bothwell passed away with the 
Earl of Morton made answer that they had taken | consent of the insurgent lords. Kirkaldy then 
army not against the queen, but against the mur- | took the queen's bridle-rein, and Jed her down 
derer of the king; that if she would deliver up: the hill to the confederates. Morton waited upon 
Bothwell, or put him from her company, they her to ratify the promises which had been made 
would return to their obedience, but that, other- to her on their behalf, and he assured her that 
wise, they would make a day of it. And then: she should be more honoured and obeyed than 
the Earl of Gleneairn told the French ambassador | any of her progenitors had ever been. But as 
that they were not come to that field to ask par-; Mary advanced into the lines all this homage 
dou for what they had done, but rather to give | and reapect vanished--the armed ranks closed 
pardon to those who had sinned. While this’ around her with menacing gestures and the 
lengthened conference Jasted, Bothwell sent a coarsest. reproaches. The common soldiers and 
herald offering to prove his innocenee by the old | the rabble from Edinburgh cried out that she 
ordeal of single combat. Two of the insurgents | ought to be burned asa Papist, a prostitute, and 
Rueceasively accepted the challenge, hut Both- | murderess. They carried her on to Edinburgh, 
well objected to both as being of inferior rank, ' where she arrived at seven o'clock in the evening, 
Aceording to one account, he now challenged, by ‘covered with tears and the dust of the roads, and 
mune, the Karl of Morton, who ix said to have :in that state they led her on horseback throngh 
accepled the challenge, and to have chosen the | the principal streets, some of the mob carrying 
weapons and the mode ef fighting, whieh was to | a white banner before her, whereon were rudely 
he on foot, with two-handed swords, These , painted a figure of her husband Darnley lying 
two would have been fairly pitted, but neither | strangled under a tree, and a figure of Prince 
svemsd to have been willing to set his life on such | James, his son, knecling beside it, with a label 
acast: and, in the end, there was no fight at all) issuing from his mouth with these words upon 
between them, Lord Lindsay, it is said, offered |it: “Judge and avenge my cause, O Lord!” 
himself in] Morton’s place. But) Mary refused | | They lodged her in the provost’s house, which 
her consent to this duel; and there were no doubt | | was beset the whole night by the yelling populace. 
many with her who were unwilling to stake their | When she arose in the morning, the first object 
eauxe on the uncertain issue of a single combat. | that met her eyes was the same dismal banner. 
It. should appear that, during this idle bravado- | As soon as she was able, she sent Maitland to 
ing, the foree of the confederates was increased request that the estates of the realm might be 
by arrivals from Kdinburgh, which wag only ; summoned forthwith, as she was willing to sub- 
about five miles in their rear, and that symptoms | mit to their determination——she being present 
of disaffection were observed among the queen's | and heard iu defence of her own cause. But it 
troops. ‘The crisis is deseribed in very different | did not suit Morton and his confederates to adopt - 
ways. Some say that Bothwell's heart failed he legal course; and on the following evening 
him---that, after demanding a promise of fidelity | they hurried her under a strong guard to the 
from the queen, he mounted his horse and yal- j castle of Lochleven, situated on an islet in the 
loped away for Dunbar Castle, leaving her to fall loch or lake which bears that name, in Kinross- 
into the hands of her enemies: and Camden adds, | shire. This enstle was chosen not only on account 
that the nobles, with Morton, gave him secret | of its difficult situation, but because it was the 
notice to provide for himself by flight, lest, being | property aud stronghold of Sir William Douglas, 
taken, he might impeach them of the part they | x uterine brother of the Earl of Moray, and pre- 
had had inthe Darnley murder, According to | sumptive heir to Morton.’ Mar y was treated 
another account, the queen sent a herald to desire | with excessive harshness in this her first. place cf 
that Kirkaldy of Grange, the best suldier of Scot- ' captivity; and the whole conduct of the con- 
land, and a man who retained some chivalrous : federate lords was contrary to the agreement 
feelings, might wait upon her to settle terms of | upon which the queen placed herself in their 
accommodation. The lords consented, and gave | M oray’a rwother, the Lady Margaret Exekine, daughter o - 
the Laird of Grange full authority to treat with | John, fifth Earl of Mar, afterwards married Sir Robert Douglas 
the queen. He proposed, it is said, in their | of Lochleven, and by him became the mother of Sir William 


names, that Bothwell should depart off the field | anes: who was @ near connection uf James Douglas, Earl of 
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hands at Carberry Hill. Kirkaldy of Grange was | fled to the coast of Norway, where he was, after 
incensed at their conduct, and upbraided them | a few months, taken by the Danish government, 
with having broken their word, and made him, | who considered him as a pirate, and threw him 
an honourable soldier, the means of deceiving the | into the castle of Malmé, where he is said to 
queen with lying promises. have gone mad.' At the point of death, nearly 
It was not long before Bothwell had fled the | ten years after, he is said to have solemnly de- 
kingdom for ever. On the 26th of June there | clared, upon his oath, that he himself committed 
was issued an act of the privy council for appre- | the murder of Darnley by the counsels of Moray, 
hending him, he being charged with the murder | Morton, and others; but this point, like most of 
of Darnley, and with ravishing the queen’s per- ; the rest, is involved in doubt and obscurity, and 
son and enforcing her to marry him (this was, in | Bothwell’s dying declaration, or testament, as it 
a manner, declaring the queen innocent); and | was called, was purposely kept out of sight by 
they offered a reward of 1000 crowns to any one ! Elizabeth, into whose hands it. fell. 
that should bring the traitor and ravisher to} The confederate lords had pretended that they 
Edinburgh. If they had really wished to have | only kept the queen in ward till the dangerous 
Bothwell there, they would have pursued a very | Bothwell should be expelled the kingdom; and 
different course, and left him much less time. | Elizabeth, or Cecil for her, represented to foreigu 
Some twenty days after the queen’s imprisonment | courts that England would make efforts for 
in Lochleven, Bothwell quietly retired by water | Mary’s liberation as soon as Bothwell should be 
out of the kingdom; but, 
when this expulsion had 
really been effected, the lords 
kept her in as close confine- 





eT a eo ment as ever, and, changing 
cea eens ; their tone altogether, they 
see eee  e declared that she should be 


dethroned on account of 
misgovernment, and com- 
pelled to resign her crown 
to her infant son, or, in other 
words, the entire government 
to her half-brother, Moray, 
and his party. There was, 
however, a strong party that 
opposed this violent scheme, 
thinking that they had gone 
far enough already, and that 
LOCHLEVEN CastLe.—PFrom a drawing by G. Cook. the queen might now be 

safely trusted with the go- 

from Danhar Castle into Morayshire, where he | vernment. By the end of June, many of the 
stayed some time, He next sought shelter in his | noblest families of Scotland, including the 
dukedom of Orkney, but he was refused admit- | Hamiltons, the Earl of Huntly, the gallant Lord 
tance into his own castle there by his own keeper ; Herries, and others, began to devise measures 
or lieutenant. In his desperate fortunes he called | for her protection, and insisted that she ought 
around him some Northern pirates, and threatened | to be restored to her liberty and her throue, 
to scour the seas with a blood-red flag. The lords | upon certain equitable conditions. But Mary’s 
then thought proper to despatch a small fleet after | enemies were more powerful than these friends, 
him from Leith. If they had caught him, there | and the townspeople very generally were set 
ran be little doubt that they would have buried | against her, and induced by their preachers to 
Bothwell and his secrets in the ocean; but he | ery aloud, not merely for her dethronement, but 
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VIt is generally believed that Bothwell was detained by tho | the New Monthly Magazine ‘xiii, 521-537), and the French origi - 
Danish government in captivity till he died, in 1576, in the castle © nal has since been printed by the Bannatyne Club (4to, Edin. 
of Malmé, in the province of Schoenen, now a part of Sweden, : 1829;. This statement, however, being merely Bothwell’s own 
but which then belonged to the kingdom of Denmark. A few | account of his conduct, prepared apparently with the view of 
years ago there was discovered, in the royal library of the castle | inducing the Danish government to grant him his liberty, com: 
of Drottningholm, in Sweden, a narrative in French of the trans- | tains nothing of much historical importance. The most interest- 
actions in which Bothwel) was engaged in Scutland up to the | ing parts of his story are passed over very summarily; he denies, 
time of his flight, which appears to have been written by him- | of course, that he had any hand in Darnley’s murder; he merely 
self, or rather by an amanuensis at his dictation : the manuscript | mentions his divorce of his first wife in a marginal note; and 
is corrected in various places, it is supposed by the hand of : his ravishmont or seizure of the queen he dues not notics at 
othwell. An English translation of this paper was given in ctl. 
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her execution. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


On the 18th of June, the day | 


(Crvin ayp Mivitary. 


with the Lords of the Secret Council; and, to 


after Mary's journey to Lochleven, the Earl of | increase the prevailing enthusiasm, the assembly 


Glencairn, with his servants and others, went 
into the queen’s chapel at Holyrood, broke down 
the altar, and demolished the pictures, images, 
and ornaments. The preachers highly com- 
mended this work; but we are not informed 
what they said to another transaction which took 
place on the same day: for the insurgent nobles 
seized all the queen’s plate, jewels, and other 
moveahles, without anything like a legal autho- 
rity. The confederates now assumed the title of 
the “Lords of the Seeret Council” an appro- 
priate name, The Earls of Athole, Mar, and 
Glencairn, the Lorda Ruthven, Hume, Semple, 
Sanquhar, and Ochiltree, were members of this 
council; but the real leader was the Earl of Mor- 
ton, Having let Bothwell escape -.and it seems 
that they were also glad to see Sebastian, the 
qneen’s French servant, who was strongly sus- 
pected, get safe out of the kingdom — they seized 
Captain Blackadder and a few very obscure per- 
The captain was condemned and exeented 
but at his death he would 
Four others, by 


SONK, 
for Darnley’s murder; 
no ways confess himself pruilly. 
orders of the Lords of the 
franed and tormented, then tried and executed ; 


hut the lords did) not fiud it convenient te pub- | | 
On 


lists either their triads or their confessions. 
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Secret Council, were | 
j English, and, peradventure, make Mary taste of 


appointed a public fast to be held in Edinburgh 
for a whole week. Elizabeth, meanwhile, made 
a decent show of remonstrating with the Lords 
of the Secret Council on the undutifulness of 
their conduct ; but she did nothing to prevent it 
or succour her relative Mary; and Throgmorton, 
her negotiator, was the bosom friend of those 
lords, and a man that, both upon political and 
religious grounds, would rejoice at the overthrow 
of the Popish queen. Throgmorton, as we have 
seen, was denied access to Mary. The communi- 
cations he received from her, or concerning her, 
were all conveyed through Maitland or the Lords 
Lindsay and Ruthven; and hence, to say nothing 
of his own violent prejudices, his despatches to the 
English court are not entitled to all the credit 
which has been given to them as historical docn- 
ments.? The two great and real objects of his 
mission were to get possession of Prince James 
and to prevent Mary’s going to France. 

At the sane time these cunning workinen 
threatened the French court that, if it made any 
effort in favour of the captive queen, they would 
throw themselves wholly into the arms of the 


sharper pangs, And the Hamiltons and the rest 
of the nobles opposed to the Lords of the Secret 


the 23d of July, Villeroy had arrived on a special | Council took no steps for her release, waiting, it 


nission from Prance, and desired to speak with 
the queen; bat the lords, who expected no favour | 
from: that side, refused to admit: him. AC very | 
different reception was given to Siv Nicholas 
Throgmorton, a special envoy from Elizabeth, 
who found himself among old friends, and who 
iu very few days recommended his mistress to | 
be favourable to the Lords of the Seeret. Council, 
who could do her best service, Soow after, Throg- 
morton informed hia court that he could get no 
recess to Queen Mary, whose life was in great 
danger, and that he found it would be difhcult, 
if uot impossible, to induce the lords to send 
Prince James into England-.a plan which, for | 
obvious reasons, Mlizabeth and Cecil had much | 
at heart. He mentions having had some con- 
ference with Mr. Knox and Mr. Craig, whom he 
had neq uceted as he says, to preach and persuade 
unity.’ The Assembly of the Kirk having met 
at Edinburgh, chose George Buchanan for their 
noderator, and put themrelves i in close Teague 
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: Hav. ALS., quoted by Hialier 

* Wie chief informer was the crafty Maitland of Lethington, 
and Throgmorton was too experienced a diplomatist to place 
much faith in such a man. Such expressions as theee escape 
Lim, even in detailing the secretary's news ‘‘//f there be any 
trath in Lethington.” .  . “If Lethington be not the greatest 
of Har.” But Throgmorton could pretend to believe whenever 
the story went against Mary. 

5 Afterwards created Baron Melville, au elder brother of Sir 
James Melville, the anthor of the Memoirz, and also, it is sup 


ishould seem, for the return of their head, the 
Duke of Chatellerault, who, as well as the Karl of 
| Moray, was absent in France. Thus abandoned 
by all, and beset with dangers and threats of 
| death and worse, the captive queen, on the 24th 
| of July, put her hand to a deed in the presence 
of Ruthven, Lindsay, and Sir Robert Melville, 
by which she resigned the crown in favour of the 
baby James, then about fourteen months old. 
At the same time she was forced to sign a com- 
mission appointing her half-brother Moray to be 
regent during the minority of her son. Lindsay 
and Ruthven, who were chosen for the business 
;on account of their superior brutality, solemuly 
iawore that the deeds had been signed freely and 
| willingly. 

Now was the time for the Earl of Moray to 
return to Scotland; but he was careful to take 
London in his way; and, if we could learn what 
passed then between him and Elizabeth and 
Cecil, we should have the clue to many my ste- 
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posed, of Sir Andrew Melville, a appears in attendance an 
Queen Mary at her death. These three Melvilles, sons of the 
Laird of Raith in Fife, from whom are descended the Earls of 
Leven and Melville, are not to be confounded with their country- 
men and contemporaries, Andrew Melvill, professor of divinity 
at St. Andrews, one of the most distinguished of the friends and 
fellow -labourers of Knox; and his relation James Melvill, minis- 
ter of Anstruther, whose curious Diary, or memoir of his own 
life, has recently been printed by the Wodrow Society, Svo 
etlition, 1843. 
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ries Moray left London on the 3lst of July,; thus confirming the suspicions of thousands, 
about a week after his sister had beer made to | | that this man had done his business during his 
sign the deeds in Lochleven Castle. When he! absence in France. He restored him to the office 
reached Berwick he was met by a deputation | of chancellor, which he had forfeited by keeping 
from the lords: when he reached Edinburgh, on | the door while Ruthven and his satellites mur- 
the llth of August, he was received with all | ‘dered Rizzio; and to this high legal office, bya 

honour and joy by Morton, Ruthven (son of the | curious combination, he added that of lord high- 
murderer of Rizzio), Maitland, John Knox, and | admiral, which was left vacant by the flight and 
ill the preachers. It was evidently not without | attainder of Bothwell. Morton, chancellor and 
calculation that the astute Moray did not arrive | high-admiral, was also made sheriff of the shires 
till after the coronation of his nephew. That pre of Edinburgh and Haddington, and received 
vious ceremony had been performed at Stirling | ‘sundry other emoluments. He accompanied 
ou the 29th of July. Throgmorton had orders | the regent on an expedition to the south, where, 
not to attend; and it appears that none of the | under pretence of punishing the moss-troopers 
foreign ambassadors were present. About the; on the Borders, they took vengeance on several 
iniddle of August, Moray, with others, went to: distriets which had manifested an affection 
Lochleven, where he held a “long conference | for the captive queen. Whenever there was a 
with Mary, in which he told her all her bad / fine to be imposed, Morton was there with an 
government, and left her that night with no | open palm. Tf this curious revolution had been 
hopes of life, and desired her to seek God's Leonduet ed with any attention to constitutional 
merey, which was the only refuge she could ex- | forma, a parliament would have been called at 
pect.” Next day, Moray gave her some hope of | Jeast six months earlier; but at last, Moray as- 
life and preservation of her honour, telling her | sembled one at Edinburgh on the 15th of Decem- 
that her liberty lay not in his power, and that it | ber, in order to legalize the recent changes. The 
was not her interest to ask it—that the things | Hamiltons kept away ; the seats were crowded with 
that would hazard her life were any disturbance | the partizans of Moray; Morton presided as chan- 
or rising made in her favour, any attempt to | cellor, and his nephew Angus, a boy of fourteen, 
escape from her prison, any encouragement given | carried the royal crown, and voted with his unele, 
to her party, any engagement on her part to in- | John Knox preached at the opening of this par- 
duce either the French king or English queen to | liament, and exhorted them to begin with the 
attempt her liberty by Pirce or treaty, or any | affairs of religion. It was not likely that this 
further signs of affection for Bothwell. In con- | subject should be neglected, for Moray’s main 
clusion, Moray exhorted his sister to repent of , strength was in the preachers, whom, however, 
her sins, and regard the confederate lords as her | he left almost as poor as he found them. — All the 
hest friends, who only sought the reformation of | acts which had been passed in 1560 against Po- 
her religion and morals. Moray had already | pery were revived, and new statutes, in accor- 
professed a decent reluctance to step into his | dance with the spirit of the times, were added to 
sister’s place; and so, on the 22d of August, he | them. Other acts were passed confirming all that 
was proclaimed regent, protesting “that it was) had been done in the deposition of the queen, 
now past deliberation ; and as for ignominy and | and the appointment of Moray to the regency. 

calumniation, he had no other defence against it On the 3d of January, four obscure men, ser- 
but the goodness of God, his upright conscience, ; vants and retainers of Bothwell, were executed 
and his intent to deal sincerely in his offiee.”! | for assisting in the murder of Darnley : it is said 
One of his first measures was to destroy the seals | that they all acknowledged their guilt, and ac- 
which bore the name and titles of the queen; his : quitted the queen. But by this time—in part, 
next to get possession of Edinburgh Castle: and, | no doubt, owing to the awkward course pursucd 
on the 24th of the same month, Sir James Bal- | in parliament and in the privy council—in part 
four, Bothwell’s lieutenant, who had for some | from the favours heaped upon Morton and others 
time been driving a good bargain for himself, sur- me had gone hand in hand with Bothwell to 


—— 





rendered the fortress, upon condition of hiving a the very last moment—many who before had 
free pardon for his concern in Darnley’s murder, : deemed Mary guilty, now began to consider her 
a pension out of the revenues of the priory of | as innocent—as a victim to the craft and villainy 
St. Andrews for his son, and £5000 in cash. On | of others. The Hamiltons still handed together; 
the 30th of September, being aided by Morton, | all who were disappointed in their hopes of profit 
the regent got possession of the strong castle of | and udvancement from the revolution, joined 
Dunbar. Soon after he heaped fresh honours | them more or less openly; and nothing was want- 
and emoluments upon the murderer Morton— | ing but the presence of the queen to induce these 
pes een men to try the fortune of the sword. Mary was 


! Throzmorton’ 8 letters tu Elizabeth, quoted by Raumer and | 
Wright. most vigilantly watched ; but she was resolute, 
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she waa adroit, and she possessed in her person | Balfour, and the provost of Edinburgh; but the 
and manner a charm which few men could resist. | lords were not inclined to any composition, but 
She had also beyond her prison walls, and the | spoke of killing the queeu, whom they had found 
deep waters of Lochleven, friends and servants | so difficult a prisoner. The two armies met on 
who were enthusiastically attached to her, and | the 14th of May, at Langside, in the neighbour- 
ready at every moment to peril life in her behalf. | hood of Glasgow, and attacked each other with 
Communications were opened with the islet; | desperate fury. Mary remained on an adjacent 
bands were stationed in ambush round the loch; ; hill, the spectatress of the doubtful fight. Now 
horses were provided, the fleetest that money | victory appeared to incline to her party; but anon 
could procure “On the 25th of March,” writes | her evil genius Morton, sweeping round an emi- 
Sir William Drury to Cecil, “she enterprised an | nence with a strong detachment, charged her 
excape, and was the rather nearer effect through friends in flank, broke them, and decided the day. 
her accustomed Jong being a-bed all the morn- | The defeated fled in all directions; and the queeu 
ing"! Bat notwithstanding this failure, and the | herself, attended by the Lord Herries and a few 
consequent increase of vigilance in her keepers, | other friends, rode almost without stopping to 
the queen repeated her attempt on the 2d of | Dundrennan Abbey, in Galloway, near to Kirk- 
May. Within the castle there was a lad of | cudbright, and sixty miles from the field of battle. 
weventcen or eighteen, called William Donglas, | Here she was brought to an awful pause, There 
or the @ Little Douglas,” who is supposed to have | were only three courses open te her :-—she might 
heen a relative, either legitimate or illegitimate, | remain, and throw herself upon the mercy of her 
both of the lord of the castle and of the Regent. | subjeets—upon men who had shown her little 
Moray. He is deseribed as being a poor and | mercy; she might flee to France; or, lastly, she 
dimple lad, whe exeaped suspicion on account of | might seek a refuge in England. The first: she 
hix innocence and simplicity. He stole the keys | naturally avoided, as what would lead to certain 
of the castle from the keeper's chamber, where | destruction: she would have adopted the second, 
they were always deposited, set the qneen at | but there was no ship to France; and the voyage, 
liberty in the middle of the night, locked the | whether she circtumnavigated England or Scot- 
enstle gates upon all the inmates, threw the keys | land, was dangerous on many accounts, besides 
into the Joch, led the queen with one female at- | that of the elements There remained, then, 
tendant to a little skiff, and then rowed her to | the desperate resource of a flight into England, 
shore. ‘There the Lord Seton, George Douglas, | and upon this she finally resolved. Her wisest 
and a party of the Hianiltons, received her with | counsellors represented this course as the most 
transports of joy, and carried her in triumph te | dangerous of the three; but Mary would not be- 
Hamilton. Many of her friends were prepared: | eve her royal sister Elizabeth capable of the 
others came in on the morrow, and a solemn asse- | conduct they surmised. The Lord Herries then 
ciation for her defence was drawn up and signed | wrote to Lowther, the deputy captain at Carlisle, 
by the Karls of Argyle, Huntly, Eglinton, Craw. | informing hin of his queen's situation, aud ask- 
ford, Cassilis, Rothes, Montrose, Sutherland, Er- | ing whether she might go safely into England 

rol, by nine barons, by nine bishops, and by many | Elizabeth could not have had time to hear of the 
other gentlemen. These chiefs presenti; brought | battle of Langside, and to send down positive 
$000 or 5000 men into the field, and, placing the | instructions, but she was certainly well informed 
queen in their centre, they moved from Hlamil- | by this time that Mary had no chance of success, 
ton towards Dumbarton, The Regent Moray | and might have given orders in contemplation of 
was lying at Glaagow, holding courts of justice. | a sure defeat; or, again, her officers near the Bor- 
At first he was thunderstruck, and would not. | ders, who were in communication with Moray, 
believe in the possibility of his sisters escape. | might of themselves have devised a plan for en- 
Some of his friends advised him to retire from | trapping the fugitive queen without any direct 
Glangow to Stirling, and aveid an encounter; | breach of promise on the part of the high autho- 
but Moray, who was a good soldier, knew the | rities. Lowther, the deputy, wrote a doubtful 
difference between the undisciplined host that | answer, saying that Lord Scrope, the warden of 
followed the queen and the regular troops which | that march, was at court, whither he had written; 
he had about him; and he also counted on the | but if the queen found herself obliged to cross 
resources of the town of Glasgow, and the reli- | the Borders he would meet and protect her till 
gious zeal of its inhabitants. Mary offered a \his mistress’s pleasure was known. Without 
free pardon tv all save five--the Earl of Morton, ‘ waiting for this letter,? Mary, with sixteen atten- 
the Lord Lindsay, the Lord Semple, Sir James ‘'dants, the chief of whom was the honest and 
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1 Raumer, Confributions fo Modern History, has given part of ; ? The letter was not received, it should appear, till Mary was 
this letter, but the whole of jt is in Wright's Blizabeta gad ker } in England ; but we think that the view in which it was wistte 
Timea, ‘ ia most obvious. 
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27 
gallant Lord Hervies, embarked in a common | honour to admit her solemnly and worthily into 
fishing-boat to cross the Solway Firth; and on | her presence by reason of this great slander of 
the evening of Sunday, the 16th of May, 1568, ' murder; but they assured her of her highneas’s 
sue arrived at Workington, in Cumberland, with- | great affection, and that if she would depend 
out money, without a change of raiment— with | upon her highness’s favour without seeking to 
nothing but the tender affection of her almost | bring in strangers into Scotland, then undoubt- 


helpless retinue, and her hope in the magnani- 
mity of Elizabeth. She immediately wrote to 
that “ good sister,” informing her of her misfor- 
tunes, and her arrival in her dominions. Some 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who probably 
entertained just notions of the sacred rights of 
hospitality, gave her a kind reception, and hon- 


ourably conducted her to Cockermouth, where, | 


on the following day, Lowther waited upon her 
with what appears to have been a little army. 
On the following day Mary was conducted to 
Carlisle, and lodged in the castle. not as a royal 
and unfortunate guest, but as a prisoner. Sir 
Francis Knollys, who was sent down post. to the 
north with letters and “messages of comfort” 
from Elizabeth, greatly praised Lowther’s good 
behaviour and discretion towards her highness, 
in securing the fugitive queen, and in refusing to 
admit the Earl of Northumberland into Carlisle 
Castle with any more company than his page. 
It is evident that even at this moment Northun- 
berland was an object of suspicion. Knollys, 
in mentioning that the earl met him in York- 
shire, says, that he had with him Sir Nicholas 
Fairfax, Sir William Fairfax, his son, Mr. Hun- 
gate, and Mr. Vavasor, who were “all unsound 
in religion,’ and had been with his lordship at 
Carlisle. The great uneasiness of Elizabeth as to 
any communication between her royal prisoner 
and her own subjects professing the ancient reli- 
gion, is a very significant feature in the history. 
Lord Scrope, the warden and governor of Car- 
lisle, was despatched from Cork nearly at the 
same time as Knollys, and they both waited 
upon Queen Mary in Carlisle Castle, apparently 
on the 28th or 29th of May, having previously 
spoken with Lord Herries, who hoped that Queen 
Elizabeth would either give his mistress aid and 
comfort, or permit her to pass through England 
into France to seek relief elsewhere. They deli- 
vered their sovereign’s letter, in which Mary was 
told that Elizabeth could not honourably receive 
her into her presence until she was cleared of 
all suspicion of being concerned in Darnley’s 
murder. Mary had expected a different treat- 
ment. She solemnly affirmed to Scrope and 
Knollys, that both Maitland of Lethington and 
the Lord Morton had been concerned in the 
murder of her husband, as could well be proved, 
although now they would seem to prosecute the 


murderers. The two envoys repeated that their | 


inistress was “inwardly sorry and very much 
grieved” that she “could not do her that great 


‘edly her highness would use all the convenient 
j; means she could for her relief and comfort. 
_ Mary agreed to send up Lord Herries to London 
to plead her cause with Elizabeth, and she then 
| dismissed Scrope and Knollys, “complaining of 
' delays to her prejudice, and the winning of time 
| to her enemies.” 

| On the following day, or the day after -it was 
the 30th of May—Knuollys and Scrope had an- 
‘other interview with Mary, who inveighed against 
her brother Moray and his adherents, saying. 
among other things, “ that when she was but nine 
days old they had a reverent: and obedient care 
of her, but now that she was twenty-four years 
old they would exclude her from the government.” 
Knollys, who was fully aware of the main course 
which his royal mistress meant to pursue (for the 
silver box, with letters from Mary to Bothwell, 
true or forged, which was afterwards brought 
into the case, had really no weight whatever in 
Elizabeth's decision), ventured to tell the Scot- 
' tish queen that, in some cases, princes might be 
deposed by their subjects lawfully; and he men- 
tioned the case of a prince falling into madness. 
| “ And,” added he, “ what difference is there be- 
“tween lunacy and ernel murdering?” = Mary, 
‘however, had alinost captivated the cautious vice- 
'chamberlain, with her beauty, and spirit, and 
| graceful familiarity. ‘And yet,” he says, “ this 
lady and princess is a notable woman, She 
seemeth to regard no ceremonious honour besides 
the acknowledging of her estate regal. She show- 
eth a disposition to speak much, to be bold, to be 
. pleasant, and to be very familiar. She showeth 
‘a great desire to be avenged of her enemies; she 
showeth a readiness to expose herself to all perils 
in hope of victory. . . . So that, for victory sake, 
pain and peril seemeth pleasant unto her; and in 
respect of victory, wealth and all things seemeth 
| to her contemptuous and vile. Now what is to 
he done with such a lady and princess, or whe- 
| ther such a princess and lady be to be nourished 
| in one’s bosom, or whether it be good to halt and 
| dissemble with such a lady, I refer to your judg- 
ment.” The vice-chamberlain then proceeds to 
recommend a bold and direct course, in order to 
prevent any danger to Elizabeth.' From the 
tone of his letter he was evidently not very par- 
ticular as to the proofs which might be brought 
against Mary; it was only necessary to declare 


1 Sir Henry Ellis has a part of this letter in his Collection, but 
the whole of it is given by Mr. Wright. in Queen Blieabeth and 
her Times. 
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her guilty, aud so prevent any mischief to Queen 
Elizabeth, who, by such a sentence, would be | 
justified in assisting the Regent Moray, and keep- | 
ing his sister a close prisoner. 

Lord Herries did little good with Elizabeth, | 
who induced him, in a manner, to appoint her , 
judge or arbitrator between Mary and her sub- | 
jects. At his solicitation, however, the English | 
queen thought fit to send an agent, Mr. Middle- 
more for Meddlemore), into Scotland, to stop the - 
civil war there; for Mary’s partizans, though sore- | 
ly pressed and persceuted, were not wholly dis- 


couraged by the battle of Langside, and the Earls: 
- then will Tinake you know their falsehood and 


of Huntly and Argyle were up in arms inher 
favour. This Middlemore, whose secret instrac- 


lions were no doubt of a very different kind fron 


that which was given out, travelled northward , 
with Lord Herries, to the great “ discuntenta- 
tion” 
into all the 
of iis errand, 
inore pot across the 
than retarded Moray's business, and encouraged 


secret, or informed of the 
But as soon as this Mr. 


the regent in his energetic measures against those | 


who favoured the queen, On the 2st of June 
the Seottish queen wrote a striking letter to her 
good sister and cousin, which was forwarded to 
London by means of a gentleman who had been 
despatched by the French court to ascertain the 
real situation of the fugitive, and the manner in 
Which she was treated in Bueland.! Tere the 
captive complains that Middlemore, who was 
sent, as was pretended, as a safeguard to her 
faithful subjects, had allied himself with sce ene- 
mes, Who, in her presence, 
house of one of her principal barons, and who | 


were now treating her friends and adhe ‘rents more 


harshly than ever.‘ Mine enemies,” she con | 
tinues, “ proceed still farther, and boast that they 
are authorized by him; aud while they are exe- 


e e e s | 
euting their enterprise, which tends to the con- | 


quest of my kingdom, they abuse you, with a 
hope of proving to you their false calummies, 


which the unequal treatment we are receiving | 


would make me fear, if my innocence and hee 
ance on God, who has hitherto protected me, did : 
hot give me assurance. For, consider, madam, 
they have now the authority which belongs to 
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of Sir) Francis Kuollys, who was not let | 
real object | 
Midudle- : 


orders, he hastened rather | 


had destroyed the | 
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not do less,” she continues, “than complain to you, 
and beg you to send for me, that you may hear 
| my griefs, and assist ine as promptly as necessity 
| requires, or permit me to retire into France or 
elsewhere. And I entreat you, as you see 
what are the effects, do not make an unequal 
| combat, they being armed, and T destitute; on the 
contrary, seeing the dishonour they do me, make 
“typ your nad to assist me or let me vo; for, with- 
out waiting fur their giving me a third assault, I 
; must supplic ate both the King of France and the 
King of Spain, if vou will not have regard to my 
just quarrel; and they, restoring me to my place, 


} 


_my innocence: for if you let them conquer the 
country first, and then come to accuse me after, 
what shall I have gained by submitting my cause 
to you? ... L blame no one; but the very worm 
of the ear th turns when it is trodden upon.” ? 

On the same day on which she wrote this letter, 
Mary told Knollys that she expected to be let go 
into France, or to be put safely into Dumbarton 
Castle, auless,” she added, “she will hold meas 
wt prisoner, for Tam sure that her highness will 
j not of her honour put me into my Lord of Mo- 
‘ray's hands.” Under her circumstances, nothing 
‘could be more imprudent than her continual talk 
about: France and Spain; but she again assured 
Knollys that she would seek aid in those quar- 
ters, because she had promised her people aid) by 
August.“ And she said that she had found that 
trac which she had heard often of before her 
coming hither, which was, that she should have 
fair words enow, but no deeds. And, saith 
she, I have made great: wars in Scotland, and I 
pray God Tom: ike. no troubles in other realms 
* This, if true, was another imprudence. 

Knollys was, or pretended to be, much startled; 
Hand he again advised a close union with Moray, 
| throwing a little devout unction into his worldly 
policy and tenderness for Elizabeth. Other cour- 
did their best to increase the 
‘alarm. Sir HTenry Norris wrote from Paris to 

rarn Cecil, on the authority of an anonymous 
informer, that the queen’s majesty “ did now hold 
‘the wolf that would devour her,” and that “it is 
' conspired betwixt the King of Spain, the pope, 
,and the French king, that the queen’s majesty 


a ee 


also.” 


_ tiers and statesmen 


mue—the sovereign power by usurpation, my pro- | should be destroyed, whereby the Queen of Scots 
perty to bribe and corrupt, the finesses which are | might succeed her majesty.”* This alarm, con- 
at their command throughout the country ---and | sidering where Mary then was, was rather ridi- 
your own ministers, who, day by day (at least | culous, yet scarcely more so than some of the 
some of them), write to them and advise them | handed other stories which followed in a cres- 
what to do that they may convince you. Would | i¢endo of horrors, and which never ceased till 
to God you knew what I know of them!” © I ean- Elizabeth had pate her rival to the block. 
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' As to her treatment, Mary says, in this same letter to Eliza- | i 2 Burghley State Papers. The letter is dated Carlisle, the 21st 
beth, ‘It grieves mo to have ev little occasion to praise the | , June. Like all Mary's letters, except a very few, it is in French. 
Wehaviour of your ministers, for of yourself 1] cannot and will 2 Letter from Knollys to Cecil, dated 2ist of June, 1568. 
not complain.” | * Burghley Pepevs. 
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It was soon resolved to carry her further into the | 
realm to some place of greater safety, being “well | 
moated round.” Mary made a spirited protest, 
that was of no avail; and on the 16th of July she 
was carried under a strong escort to Bolton 
Castle, a house of Lord Scrope’s, in the north 
riding of Yorkshire, not far from Middleham.' 
By this removal Mary was cut off from all com- | 
munication with her subjects, excepting such as | 
Elizabeth chose to admit. Sir Francis Knollys | 
and Lord Scrope dealt very sharply with all Eng 
lish subjects that attempted to see or correspond 
with the captive, particularly if they were Pa- 
pists. They thought Lolton Castle a much safer 





Botton Castie.--From a drawing hy Whittock. 


place than Carlisle, but, at the same time, they 
suggested that their prisoner should be moved 
still farther from the Borders, telling Cecil, how- 
ever, that Mary, though otherwise very quiet and 
very tractable, declared that she would not remove 
any farther into the realm without constraint. 
On the 28th of July Mary wrote another letter 
to Elizabeth, telling her that she relied on her 
former promises, and expected that she would re- 
place her in her kingdom, when she had heard 
her justify her own conduct, and expose that of 
her enemies. She consented that Moray and 
Morton should be heard on the other side, as 
Elizabeth required, and that these two lor aoannaie 


-_ 








' Before she was removed from Carlisle she wrote once again, 
or oftener, to Elizabeth, whom she reminded of promises of pro- 
tection which she had recently sent to her in Scotland. a 
implored her to suffer her to depart ‘‘ whithersoever it be out of 
this country.” “I came,” said she, “of mine own accord—let 
me depart again with yours; and if God permit my cause to 


succeed, I shall be bound to ou for it; happening otherwise, yet 
1 cannot blame you. "Bilis. sas 
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should come into England for that purpose. She 
assured the English queen that she had warned 
her faithful subjects who were still up in arms 
for her to abstain from hostilities, and the seek- 
ing of any aid from Frange; that she herself had 
withheld her despatches to France and Spain, in 
order to avoid contracting any further obligations 
in those parts, desiring that if she were to be re- 
instated it might be only by means of the Eng- 
lish court.? The whole of this letter is cool and 
diplomatic, except where she speaks of Moray. 
Elizabeth, however, cared little for her warmth 
on this head, for she and the regent had come to 
a perfectly good understanding. Moray, on his 
side, had a confident reli- 
ance on Cecil; and he sent 
up his secretary, John 
Wood, to London, to show 
the minister and the queen 
copies of sundry secret pa- 
pers. The regent, how- 
ever, was not so ready as 
his imprisoned sister to 
bring matters to an issue; 
and though Elizabeth wrote 
to him to come into Eng- 
Jand with a commissioner, 
to treat, and to answer to 
the Scottish queen’s com- 
plaint, he found it very easy 
to delay so doing till the 
month of October; and 
during ali that time he was 
allowed to establish his own 
authority in Scotland, and 
was even assisted by Eliza- 
beth in so doing. It will 
strike every reader, that 
there was no possibility of constituting a court 
to try Mary, and, until the very last moment, 
it was pretended that Elizabeth would merely 
arbitrate in a friendly manner, or that, if any 
party was to be tried, it should be Moray with 
his adherents. But Herries clearly foresaw the 
course which would be pursued, and he guarded 
against it as well as he could with forms and de- 
clarations of his sovereign’s entire independence 
of the English crown. Elizabeth declared that if 
Mary would “commit her cause to be heard by 
her highness’s order, not to make her highness 
judge over her, but rather as committing herself 
to the council of her dear cousin and friend,” her 
highness would treat with the Scottish nobles, 
and bring things to a happy conclusion. Eliza- 
| beth would, for example, restore the Queen of 








2 Burghley State Papers. 
3 Mary had begun to call Moray mon freére bastard—my bastard 


brother ; and in this particular letter she reminds Elizabeth that 


| Moray is only related to her cae: of England par bastardise. 
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Scots to her royal seat, by honourable accommo- 
dation, the Queen of Scots agreeing, that the 
lords and all her other subjects should continue 
in their honours, states, and dignities; and this 
was the promise in case of Moray making out 
“some reason against her;” but, if Moray and 
his party should fail in preving anything against 
the queen, then her majesty Elizabeth would 
replace Mary absolutely by force of arma, Mary 
agreeing in this case, and aan reward for Eliza- 
beth’s assistance, to renounce all claims to Eng- 
land; to convert her close alliance with France 
into a leagne with England; and to use the coun- 
sel of her dearest. sister and her estates in parlia- 
ment in abolishing Papistry, encouraging Pro- 
testantism, and in establishing in her dominion 
the Episeopal and Anglican church —an order of 
things considered by John Knox, and the whole 
body of the Puritans, as only a few degrees less 
idolatrous than the Church of Rome. Thus, in 
nll cases, Mary was promised her liberty and her 
restoration to her kingdom. But very different 
language had been held in secret. with Moray, to 
him it had been declared, that if he could eatab- 
lish his sister's puilt, she should never return to 
Seotland: and it had also been intimated that he 
could easily prove what he desired. 

The famous commission met at York on the 
Sth of October. Elizabeth was represented by 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler, who was still alive and stirring, 
though this business was destined toembitter his 
old age. Mary was represented by Ledley, Bishop 
of Ross, the Lords Herries, Livingston, and Boyd, 
Hamilton, abbot of Kilwinning, Sir John Gordon 
of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cockburn of Stir- 
ling: the Regent) Moray appeared in person, at- 
tended by the Earl of Morton, the Bishop of Ork 
ney, the Lord Lindsay, the abbot of Dunfermline, 
Maitland of Lethington, James M‘Giil, Henry 
Balnaves, the Laird of Lochleven, and George 
Buchanan (the celebrated poet. and historian). 
On the &th of October the friends of Mary, as 
the plaintiff, were allowed to open the charges 
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parted still more widely from the promises which 
had been given to Mary and her agent Lord 
Herries. They said that, indeed, their mistress’s 
desire “hath always been, from the beginning, 
that the said queen might be found free, specially 
from the crime of her husband’s murder; never- 
theless, if her majesty shall find to be plainly and 
manifestly proved (whereof she would be very 
sorry) that the said Queen of Scots was the de- 
viser and procurer of that murder, or otherwise 
was guilty thereof, surely her majesty would 
think her unworthy of a kingdom, and would not 
stain her own conscience in maintenance of such 
n detestable wickedness by restoring her to a 
kingdom.”' Moray then declared that it was set 
forth and published in Scotland that Mary should 
be either amply restored, or otherwise by some 
degrees restored, and sent home amongst them, 
by the Queen of England. Elizabeth’s commis- 
sioners, with a bold face, denied that any such 
promise had ever been inade. But Moray was 
not fully satisfied, suspecting that, although the 
Queen of Scots were not wholly restored, vet she 
might, “peradventure, be relieved in some degrees 
by the queen’s majesty, which might breed unto 
them no little danger“? On the following dav, 
when he and his commissioners were to give in 
their reasons against Mary, Maitland raised cer- 
tain doubts as to the extent of the commission 
given by Elizabeth to Norfolk, Sussex, and Sad- 
ler: ~- Ist, For that they see no express words in 
the commission to authorize her grace’s commis- 
sioners to deal in the matter of the murder;"2dly, 
“That delay might be made in judgment, which 
would be very dangerous to them.” He then, 
with Moray and the other commissioners of that 
side, moved that Elizabeth ought to be adver- 
tised of these their doubts, “ specially for that it 


standeth them upon, and they think jt very rea- 


sonable that her grace should put them in suffi- | 
cient surety to be free from danger of the queen, 
their sovereign’s mother, before they enter to 
declare against her.” A letter was, therefore, 
despatched to Elizabeth, to request additional 
instructions. 


against Moray and his associates. In the after- 
noon of the same day Moray and his colleagues | 
artfully said to the Duke of Norfolk, that they , wait for an answer to charge Mary with such 
were “desirous to understand that, if in this ac- | things as, to use their own words, they had 
tion they shall prove all things directly where- | “hitherto been content rather to conceal than 
with they may and do emburden the queen, their | publish to the world to her infamy and dis- 
sovereign’s mother, how they be assured to be | honour.”? They secretly laid before the English 
free and without danger of the said queen's dis- | commissioners translations of certain letters in 
pleasure, and what surety may be had for the | French, said to have been written by Mury to 
young prince, their king, if «he should be restored | Bothwell, some just before the murder of her 
tw her former estate?" Elizabeth's commissioners, | husband, others before the seizure of her person; 
who, against the apirit of the agreement, had | two contracts of marriage; and a collection of 
nllowed Moray to refuse his sister the title of CTA ea ae eee ed 
‘ ‘ . ! Burghley Papers. 

sovereign, and to advance the corouation of the |? Burghley State Papers. The transactions of the ae 
infant James as a constitutional act, now de- , at York are given day by day. 3 Goodall. 





But Moray and Maitland certainly did not 
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love sonnets, described as being the queen's com- | from her, To this Mary’s commissioners replied, 
position, and as sent by her to Bothwell.' On| that the queen had no means of knowing the 
the 11th of October, before any answer could | atrocities of Bothwell, who had been acquitted 


have possibly been received from court, the Eng- 
lish commissioners made an abstract from these 
papers, which might tend to Mary’s condemna- 
tion for “Aer consent and procurement of the 
murder of her husband, as far forth as they could 
by their reading gather.” They had evidently 
read the letters and the amorous rhymes with 
great attention; but they omitted altogether 
making any inquiry touching the authenticity of 
these papers, which from first to last Mary and 
her friends maintained were forgeries. They as- 
sumed, “from plain and manifest words contained 
in the said letters, that the inordinate and filthy 
love between Mary and Bothwell” was proved ; 
that she had hated and abhorred her husband 
Darnley ; that she had taken her journey from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, to visit him when sick, 
with the intent of inveigling him to Edinburgh, 
where he was murdered, &c.* These sweeping 
conclusions, as well as the documents upon which 
they were founded, were carefully concealed from 
Mary’s commissioners, who were requested to 
seek an enlargement of their commission, or, in 
other words, to ask their mistress to agree, In the 
dark,to acknowledge Elizabeth's authority. Lord 


5 
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Herries raised some objections, but Mary agreed : 


to alter the words of her commission, and add a 
clause that her commissiuneis might treat, con- 
clude, and determine all matters and causes what- 
soever in controversy between her and her sub- 
jects.* She still, however, maintained the per- 
fect independence of her crown, while Moray 
and her enemies now showed themselves ready 
to acknowledge Elizabeth’s supremacy over Scot- 
laud, that, as “superior lady and Judge over that 
realm, she might determine in this case.” In 
order to consume time, Moray presented to the 
commissioners an auswer to the charges of his 
queen, in which he alleged that his friends had 
never taken up arms but against Bothwell —that 
they had afterwards sequestrated their queen 


because she adhered to Bothwell—-and that they | 


had at last accepted her resignation, which was 
willingly given merely from her disgust at the 
vexations attending power, and never extorted 


1“ A casket, containing a correspondenve purporting to be 
carried on by Mary with Bothwell, whieh, if genuine, establishes 
her guilt, was said to be seized by the insurgents onthe 20th of 
June, 1567, The genuineness of these letters, and thir irresis- 
tible force as evidence against the queen, have been already de- 
monstrated by Mr. Hume and Mr. Dr.} Roberteon, and most 
of ali by Mr, Laing, who, in the acuteness with which he em- 
ploys the rules of historical criticism, is not inferior tu either. 
The proofs of Mary's guilt are her own acts. It suffices here to 
observe that these documents were seen at Edinburgh, at York, 
at Westininster, by hundreds of persons, frienls as well as foos 
w Mary, but most of whom knew her handwriting; and yet 
that proof of their forgery, which must have been easy, was then 


! 
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by a Scottish jury, and recommended to her as a 
husband by the Scottisle nobility—that she had 
ever been desirous that Bothwell should be ar- 
rested and brought to trial—that the resignation 
of the crown was extorted from her—and_ that 
Throgmorton, the English ambassador, had ad- 
vised her to sign that paper, as the only means 
of saving her life; assuring her, at the same time, 
that, under circumstances, such an aet could 
never be considered binding on her part. Mary 
had by far the best in the controversy; but she 
did not know that she was only fighting with 
shadows. ‘The city of York, in the meantime, 
had become the scene of the most complicated 
intrigues. The Duke of Chatellerault, who had 
lately returned from France, made a faint effort 
in favour of Mary. Other Scottish nobles were 
anxious for a compromise, and the settlement of 
a government in which they should all havea 
part: and Moray at this moment would have 
agreed to allow his sister a large revenue, pro- 
vided she would confirm her resignation of the 
crown, and consent to reside in England with an 
English husband. We profess our utter inability 
to understand the complex game—we do not be- 
lieve that it ever has been, or ever will be, clearly 
understood: but the words of the Earl of Sussex, 
one of Elizabeth’s commissioners, contained an 
undisputed fact, which is that these parties tossed 
between them the crown and public affairs of 
Scotland, caring ucither for the mother nor the 
child, but seeking to serve their own turns with- 
out any reference either to Mary’s guilt or inno- 
cence.* Maitland, whose ways were always in- 
serutable, suggested a marriage between Mary 
and the Duke of Norfolk, her divorce from Both- 
well being effected ; and he had the address to 
bring Norfolk, perhaps Mary herself, into this 
scheme. But what seems the most extraordinary 
part of this story is, that the Regent Moray hin- 
self entered into the project, and professed a 
great earnestness for the marriage with Norfolk, 
whose favour with Elizabeth, he pretended, would 
enable him to procure tranquillity to Scotland, 
and place the Protestant religion in security. It 


i 


facts, multiplying beyond calowlation the means of detecting 
imposture ; that the letters only serve the purpose of an accuser 
by hints and allusions, such as would be found in genuine cor- 
reapondence, not by thoss clear and positive manifestations of 
guilt by which an eager partizan betrays his forgeries; that they 
are full of inimitable proofs of burning passion, of which the 
extreme grossness, in such an age, and from such partics, is 
rather a corroboration of their truth than a difficulty in the way 
of assenting to it."—Sir James Mackintosh, History of Engloud. 

2 Burghley Papers. 3 | bid. 

4 See Sussex's letter from York, in Lodge. The Duke of Nor- 
folk, the head of the commisaion, also said—-‘‘ Some seek wholly 
to serve their own particular turns, the which being done, they 


never attempted; that they relate to a succession of minute | care not what becomes either of queen or king.” Goodall. 
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is barely possible to understand how Moray could ; he ought to have stopped; but he went on to add 
fall in with auch a scheme,' even for the moment; ; the incredible charge (which cast a doubt on all 
but he may have been spell-bound by the supe- | the rest), that she had also intended to cause the 
rior craft and audacity of Maitland, whose whole | death of the innocent prince, her own son, “ and 
soul was an intrigue, and who, since his late ar- | so to transfer the crown from the right line to a 
rival in England, may have even proposed to | bloody murderer and godless tyrant.” Mary's 
himself the daring scheme of overthrowing Eliza- : _ steadfast friends, the Bishop of Ross and Lord 
beth and of placing Mary on her throne. It did | | Herries, then demanded of Elizabeth, that, as 
not require his talent to see that the whole Ca- | she had admitted Moray and his associates into 
tholic population of England was oppressed— | i her presence to accuse their queen, she would 


that many Protestants were averse to Elizabeth's , 
yovernment—and that the Duke of Norfolk, who 
was both rich and brave, had an immense party | 
in the north, counting among his friends the 
great Earls of Westmoreland and Northumber- 
land, who, upon many grounds, were dissatisfied 
with the queen and with Cecil. Maitland of late 
had not been eager to press the question of Mary’s 
guilt, and, even if he had done so, it would cost 
little to a supple man like him to change his 


also be pleased to admit into the same presence 
| Mary herself to prove her own innocence; and 
; they represented, at the same time, that the ac- 
| cusers of their sovereign ought to be detained in 
; the country. Elizabeth replied that this was a 
difficult subject, which required long delibera- 
tion; and she would never give any other answer 
to their requests. Mary’s commissioners then 
did what they ought to have doue long before— 
with the advice of the French and Spanish am- 


tack, and hold her up as the model of queens and | bassadors, they declared the conference to be at 


women, And he certainly assured Norfolk that 
Mary was innocent of her husband's murder, 


But Maitland was watched with vigilant eyes: 


his intrigues with the Duke of Norfolk were dis- 


covered, and an order came suddenly down from | 


London for the instant removal of the conference | 
from York to Westminster. Elizabeth now 


an eud.? But Cecil would not accept their pro- 
j test and declaratign, and the mock conference 
went on all on one side. 

At last came the decisive moment, and on the 
l4th of December the Earl of Moray produced a 
silver box or casket full of the original love- 
| letters, sonnets, &e.; and he contended that these 


openly declared that Mary should never be re- | Wprov ed and unsifted documents, together with 
stored to the crown of Scotland if Moray could | ;® previous decree of the Scottish parliament, 


make good his accusations; and she assumed as 
aright that she and her privy council should | 
proceed to sentence? At the same time Eliza- 
beth joined Leicester, Cecil, Bacon, and others, to 
the commission, and commanded the immediate 


attendance not only of Norfolk and Sussex, who | 


| were quite sufficient to establish the queen’s 
guilt. Elizabeth had had copies of these docu- 
ments long before, but she was desirous that there 
| should be an open and unreserved production of 
: the originals, The papers were laid before the 
privy council, including Norfolk, Northumber- 


had purposely kept: out of the way, but also of | land, Westmoreland, Leicester, and all the great 


the Earls of Northumberland, Westmoreland, 
Shrewsbury, Worcester, and Huntingdon, of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the T.shop of 
London. Mary, it should appear, made no com- 


earls, and letters written by Mary to Elizabeth 
were laid beside them, that the hand-writings 
might be compared. But, instead of asking the 
council to pronounce on the authenticity of the 


plaint until she learned that Moray had been | documents, Elizabeth merely told them that 


ndmitted into the presence of Elizabeth, in vio- 
lation of a promise given by the English queen ; 

but then she ordered her commissioners to require 
of Elizabeth, in the presence of her court and the 
foreign ambassadors, that she, too, might be al- 
lowed to go up to London, in order to meet her | 
accusers face to face. Mary's commissioners | 
were coldly received ; and the opposite party 
were not only encouraged, but excited by Eliza- 
beth and Cecil to urge publicly their charges. 
At the end of November, Moray, therefore, de- 
clared that Mary had been “persuader and com- 
mander” of the murder of her husband: and here 


‘Ata later period, when Moray wanted to return to Edin- 


if Mary had demanded to be allowed to answer to 
the charges in the royal presence, and that she 
now thought it inconsistent with her modesty 
and reputation as a virgin queen to admit her. 
And on the following day she sent for the Bishop 
| Of Ross and Lord Herries, and told them that 
she never could receive their mistress into her 
company, and that Mary ought to answer the 
charges in some way, or submit to eternal infamy. 
If we are to believe the Spanish ambassador, 
Elizabeth and her minister had been thwarted 
in council by the great earls, some of whom had 
shown a little spirit, and checked a little the 
terrible fury with which Secretary Cecil sought 


burgh, there was a reason why he should pretend to approve of | to destroy Mary: but we can scarcely believe that, 


tho projected match. 
2 Proceedings in the counci] at Hampton Court, 30th of Octo- | 
ber. —Barghley Papers, 


;wnder any circumstances, either Elizabeth or 
% Goodall. 
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Cecil wished at present to do more than cover! 3, That neither her hand, nor seal, nor date was 
the captive queen with disgrace, and to oppress | to the letters, nor any direction to any. 4. That 
her with imputations of enormous guilt, which | her hand might easily be counterfeited: “whereof 
might render her odious and harmless. Mary,| some assistant to the adversary, as well of other 
though labouring under every difficulty, would | nations, as of Scots, can edo it;” and that, “by 
not sit down in silence like a convicted criminal, | comparison of writings, no truth can be had.” 
and she rejected, with scorn, a proposal made to| 5, That, for the marriage with Bothwell, the no- 
her by Knollys, at Elizabeth’s orders, that she} bility solicited and advised it, and subscribed 
should ratify her resignation of the crown, and | thereto, especially some of the adversaries, as by 
so save her honour—her enemies upon that con-| a writing under their hands would be testified.‘ 
dition agreeing not to publish their proofs against | At the same time, Mary reminded Elizabeth that 
her. She immediately wrote to her commis-| she had promised her that she “would have her 
sioners, bidding them declare to Elizabeth and | queen still”-—that she would never permit her 
her council, that, “where Moray and his accom- | own (the Scottish) subjects to sit in judgment 
plices had said that she knew, counselled, devised, | upon their queen, and that she would bide all ex- 
persuaded, or commanded the murder of her hua- | tremities rather than look back from the hope 
band, they had falsely, traitorously, and wickedly | that was given her. ‘ And,” writes Knollys pri- 
lied, imputing unto her the crime whereof they | vately to Elizabeth, “unless your majesty will 
themselves were authors, inventors, doers, and | proceed against her, and forcibly maintain my 
some of them the proper executioners."? She; Lord of Moray'’s government, you shall never 
solemnly denied that she had stopped inquiry and | bring her to a yielding; for she hath courage 
due punishment. “And,” she continued, “they | enough to hold out as long as any foot of hope 
charge us with unnatural kindness towards our | may be left unto her.” 

dear son, alleging we intended to have caused} During the Christmas holidays the commission 
him follow his father hastily: howbeit the natural | reposed from its labours; but three or four sep- 
love a mother beareth to her only child is suffi- | arate parties prosecuted a variety of intrigues. 
cient to confound them, and merits no other an- | After the holidays the Bishop of Ross, who had 
awer: yet, considering their proceedings by-past, | received fresh instructions from his mistress, 
who did him wrong in our womb, intending to | waited upon Elizabeth, to demand copies of the 
have slain him and us both, there is none of good | documents, that Mary might answer them, and 
judgment but they may easily perceive their | prove her accusers to be liara as well as traitors. 
hypocrisies, with how they would fortify them- | Elizabeth coolly replied, that she must take time 
selves in our son’s name till their tyranny be | to deliberate on such demand; but she now gave 
better established.” She then revoked her order | as her own opinion, what she had before ordered 
for breaking up the conference, saying, “And, | Knollys to suggest to Mary as his own friendly 
to the effect our good sister may understand we | advice—that it would be best for her to resign 
are not willing to let their false invented allega- | her crown, and lead a peaceful life in England. 
tions pass over in silence (adhering to our former | The bishop assured her that his mistress had 
protestations), we shall desire the inspection and | authorized him to declare that she was resolved 
doubles of all they have produced against us; and | rather to die than do any such thing—that her 
that we may see the alleged principal writings, if | last word in this life should be that of a Queen of 
they have any, produced. And with God’s grace | Scotland.*. The bishop was brought up before 
we shall first make such answer thereto, that our | the full council; but he gave the same bold an- 
innocence shall be known to our good sister, and | swer; and on the 11th of January, 1569, Elizabeth 
all other princes, so that we but have our good | put a strange end to the conference, which of late 
sister's presence, as our adversary has had, and | had been carried on at Hampton Court. She 
reasonable space and time to get such verification | told the Regent Moray, before her court and 
as pertains thereto.” Elizabeth took no notice | ministers—in private her conversation was dif- 
of this remonstrance, and Moray’s silver box was | ferent —that nothing had been proved against 
never submitted to examination. The Bishop of | the honour and loyalty of him and his adherents, 
Ross put into Elizabeth's own hands a plain and , but that they, on the other hand, had shown no 
striking defence to the charges which had been | sufficient cause why she should conceive any evil 
produced, affirming—1. That nothing was alleged | opinion against the queen her good sister. This 
but presumptions. 2. That it could not be proved | was admitting Mary’s innocence of the crimes for 
that the letters in Moray’s box had been written | which alone it had been pretended she was de- 
with her own hand; “and she was of too much | tained a prisoner; but, as we have said before, 
honour to commit such a fact, and of too much | the question of Mary’s guilt or innocence had 
wit to have conceived such matter in writing.” | little to do with any of these measures, Eliza- 

” Burghley State Papers; Goodall. ? Burghley State Papers. | 3 Burghley Slate Papers * Goodall, 
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beth, who had tried to get possession of the Scot- . journey from London—Elizabeth sent down strict 
tish queen by various means, was fully resolved | orders to her unhappy vice-chamberlain Knollys, 
to keep her now that she had got her. She | and to Lord Scrope, to move the Queen of Scots 
turned to Moray, and assured him that he might ' with all haste to Tutbury, as a ylace farther in 
safely yo back to Scotland, and rely upon her the realm and more secure. Mary had protested 
good-will, The Bishop of loas then told her that she would not move farther from the Bor- 
that if his mistress’s accusers were permitted to | | der except by force; and many unnecessary pains 
return to Scotland, it would be most unfair to; were taken to make it be believed that no force 
detain her a prisuner in England; and he and his! was used. 

colleagues solemuly protested, in Mary’s name, ! ! On tha £6th of January, in inclement weather, 
against any act which should be performed whilst | without money, or the proper means of transport, 
she remained in captivity. The regent locked up | the Queen of Scots and her attendants, male and 


| 


the origivals, and took them with him; Elizabeth ' female, were obliged to mount. some sorry steeds, 
kept copies of the love-letters and sonnets. Nor: which had been lent to Knollys by the Bishop of 
was this all: Moray wanted money, and she: Durhain, Mary’s friend, Lady Livingston, was 
gave him £5000; he wanted a proclamation to. taken ill on the road, and left behind at Rother- 
satisfy certain national jealousies in Scotland, ham. At Chesterfield the queen herself com- 
and he got it; he wanted au unusual pass for the | plained of the violent pain of Ler side to which 
lords wardens of the English marches, and let- ! she had been subject ever since the Rizzio mur- 
ters of favour to the English nobility near the ! der, and also of headache, so that the cavalcade 
Borders, and he got them also. | was obliged to remain at « geutleman’s house 
lf we are to believe some extraordinary state- | near Chesterfield, where they had good accom- 
ments which were afterwards made upon the | modations, which seem to have been wanting in 
Duke of Norfolk's trial, Moray did not depend | all other parts of the journey. It was aot until 
wholly upon the assistance of Elizabeth,' but pro- | the 3d of Febru... that the captive queen reached 
eured from his sister Mary 
letters to her friends in the 
north, both English and 
Scotch, to give up. their 
design of setting upon him, 
and to permit his peaceful 
return to Edinburgh; Mo- 
ray having, according to this 
showing, entered fully into 
the Duke of Norfolk's pro- 
ject: for marrying Mary. 
But we think one part of 
the story disproved by an 
intercepted letter written 
by the captive queen to her 
subjects in Scotland, and 
‘alling upon them to ns- 
semble and resist the regent 
tu the best of their might, 
and to do all the evil they 
could to the said rebels, 
aud to stop their returning TuTBURY CasTLE.—From a drawing by Buck, in the British Museum. 
home if it were possible.’ 
Escorted by an English guard, the earl reached . Tutbury Castle, a strong place upon the river 
the city of Edinburgh on the 2d of February, , Dove, in Staffordshire, the property of the Earl 
1569, after an absence of nearly five months. : of Shrewsbury, under whose charge she was now 
But before he got there—before he began his: placed; but the poor vice-chamberlain Knollys, 
"1 The en enemies of Moray were not confined to the Borders. At Whose wife had died at court without his being 
this very moment Lord Hunedon, who was at Berwick, wrote, allowed to make a journey to see her, was not re- 


to Cevil that there was great atir in all parts of Soutland—that ' id ree, being joined in commis- 
Scotland was all in arme—that the Hepburns and Hamiltons ieved from his cha & g) 

were besieging towns—that the Earl of Huntly had gathered | sion under the earl. : 

7000 or 8000 men for Queen Mary, and meant to call a new par. ' Elizabeth was soon made to feel that, in re- 
lament a6 Glasgow. - solving to keep Mary in captivity in the heart of 


? This intercepted ‘letter tto M t ash 
the aint of leaving the oa ee eee | England, she had done that which cast a threat- 
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ening cloud over her own liberty and greatness, 
and deprived her of her peace of mind: in fact, 
for many years she was incessantly haunted with 
the fears of plots, escapes, and bloody retaliation; 
no castle seemed strong enough, no keepers sure 


enough, for her hated rival, who, in many re- | 


spects, had become more dangerous to her than 
ever. From time to time these jealousies and 
apprehensions were stirred up by zealous Protes- 
tanta and the friends of Cecil. Meanwhile some 
of Elizabeth's noblest subjects were secretly de- 
vising how they might liberate the prisoner— 
perhaps how they might revolutionize the whole 
country, and place Mary upon the throne of 
England; and foreign princes were openly com- 
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seemly treatment of a crowned head—of one who 
was as much an independent princess as herself. 
But no foreign power was at the time either in a 
condition or in a disposition to hazard a war with 
the powerful Queen ofy England for the weak 
, and ruined queen of a weak, poor, and anarchic 
country. To their remonstrances Elizabeth re- 
plied, that they were all labouring under a great 
mistake—that she was the dear sister of Mary, 
the best friend she ever had—that she had given 
| her an asylum, when her subjects drove her from 
| her kingdom and sought her life—that she had 
been delicately watchful of her reputation, and 
had suppressed, and was still suppressing, docu- 
ments which would render her infamous to her 


plaining of the English queen's cruel and un- | contemporaries and to all future ages. 
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Affairs of the Huguenots in France— Depression of the Netheriands under the Spanish rnle—Philip II. establishes 
the Inquisition—Revolt in the Netherlands—The Duke of Alva sent to suppress it—His sanguinary proveed- 
ings— Alarm of the Hugnenots of France—-They revolt against their king—Conflicts of Alva with the Pro- 
testant troops in the Netherlands — Matrimonial negotiation of Queen Elizabeth with the Archduke Charles— 
Duke of Norfolk seeks the Queen of Scots in marriage—Conditions proposed for this union—Elizabeth warns 
him against it—One of the murderors of Darnley apprehended and executed in Scotland—His alleged con- 
fessions—The Duke of Norfolk sent to the Tower—Elizabeth sends aid to the Huguenots—Successes and 
defeats of the Huguenuts—Privateering war of the English against the Spaniards—Misunderstandings with 
France—Elizabeth covertly assists the Huguenots— France and Spain retaliate by stirring up the English 
Papists-—-A rebellion of the Papists on the Borders—They attempt to liberate Queen Mary—They are defeated 
~-The Earl of Northumberland, their leader, imprisoned in Scotland—Lord Dacre rebels, and is dofeated—- 
Assassination of the Eari of Moray—Civil war in Scotland—-Destructive English invasion of Scotland—- 
Executions of Papists in London—Statutes enacted against them—The Puritans of England—-Elizabeth’s 
antipathy to them—Their successful resistance to her despotic encroachments— Embassy to France—Negotia- | 
tions for the marriage of Elizabeth to a French prince—Endeavours of the embassy to prejudice the cause of 
Queen Mary—Fresb plots of the Papists for her liberation—They are detected—The public mind kept inalarm 
—Trial of the Duke of Norfolk— He is condemned and executed—The Earl of Northumberland delivered to 
Elizabeth—He is executed —Continuance of the civil wars in Scotland. 


yg’\EAVING Mary is her prison at | court was revoking the liberty of conscience, it 
e.| Tutbury Castle, we must now take | was easy for the prince to assemble once more a 
- | up several important events which | formidable army. But for some time the Hugue- 
occurred previous to her commit- | nots were kept in awe in the north of France by 
talthere. The burning heat of the | a large force, which the court had collected to 
Huguenote and Catholics, added ; guard the frontier from any violation that might 
to the heat of ambition (for the princes and great ; arise out of the disturbed state of the Nether- 
men on both sides were, for the most part, indif- | lands, whose discontent, which became in the end 
ferent to the question of religion) kept France in | another war of religion, was at first common to 





ablaze. In 1564 Elizabeth's friend, the Prince 
of Condé, was disgusted by being refused the 
post of lieutenant-general of the realm, left va- 
cant by the death of the King of Navarre; and 
as the Protestants saw that the treaty of peace 
made in the preceding year in order to expel the 
English from Havre was not kept, and that the 


t 
t 


; both Protestants and Catholics. The industrious 
| and commercial citizens, who had grown enor- 
mously wealthy under the rule of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, saw their prosperity dwindle and 
waste away as soon as the government of their 
country was transferred by marriage to thé mon- 


archic and despotic Spaniards. Charles V, a 
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native of the country, had some sympathy with 
the people, and was too wise to force them at all 
pointe; but when his dominion fell to his bigoted 
son Philip IL, no moderation was preserved. 
The nobility were insulted, the merchants were 
robbed by illegal impvats, the privileges of the 
free cities were violated, and every constitutional 
right was declared to be of no weight against 
the will of the monarch —-the anointed of the 
Lord, the chosen of Heaven. And while few or 
no Dutchmen and Belgians could find provision 
or promotion in Spain, Spaniards were thrust 
into almost every office inthe Netherlands. The 
rich abbeys, which had hitherto been possessed 
by natives, were dissolved to found bishoprics, 
and these new sees were ull given to foreigners. 
Under these cireumstances it is not strange that 
even the Catholic clergy of the Netherlands 
should become disaffected; but, to their honour 
be it said, this portion of the Roman church, or- 
thodox as it was, abhorred the Luquisition, which 
Philip very soon resolved to establish in the 
country as acompletion of his benefits to it; and 
some of them who regretted the spread of Pro- 
testantisin, asked whether it were not better to 
employ milder remedies than fire and sword, But 
Philip had no taste for mild remedies, and he 
told one of his ministers who had ventured to 
reason with him, that he would rather lose all 
his kingdoms than possess them with heresy.’ 
A detestable tribunal, after the model of that of 
Spain, was therefore established. The power- 
ful Prince of Orange and the Counts of Egmont 
and Horn placed themselves at the head of their 
countrymen, and a confederacy, in which the 
Catholics acted with the Protestants, was formed 
in the spring of 1566, with the avowed object. of 
putting down this institution, and with the more 
secret design of recovering the constitutional 
rights of the country. The Duchess of Parma, 
who governed the provinces in the vame of 
Philip, yielded to the storm, and declared that 
the Inquisition should be abolished. At this 
point the Catholics and Protestants separated: 
the latter required not only an exemption from 
the secret tribunal, but liberty to profess and 
teach their own doctrines: the Catholics were 
quite satistied with what had been done, and were 
not at all disposed to do more for the rights of 
conscience, nor indeed to tolerate any open pro- 
fession of the Reformed faith. The Protestants 
therefore met in their places of worship with 
arms in their hands. The preacher preached 
with his sword naked before him, the congrega- 
tion, men, women, and children, carried arms or 
bludgeons. In Antwerp and other great trading 
cities, which were crowded with English and 


German Protestanta, the people set the regent at 


| Bentuvogho, Guerra di Fiandra. 
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defiance. At the same time the country people 
who were out of the reach of the Spanish garri- 
sons, not only gave an asylum to the persecuted 
preachers, but began to declare that it was time 
to root Papistry out of the land: and they soon 
proceeded to knock down the churches, to break 
the images, to destroy the pictures, and to do all 
that had been done in other reforming coun- 
tries. Presently Antwerp became in Catholic eyes 
a horrible scene of impiety and sacrilege. Only 
the Walloon provinces refused the signal and re- 
mained devout and tranquil.? For a short time 
the Reformers had the field to themselves, but 
then the Duchess of Parma fell upon them with 
a mixed host of Spaniards, French, and Wal- 
loons, A battle was fought near Antwerp; but 
the burghers and peasants were as yet unequal to 
a contest with regular troops: some were burned 
alive in a house to which they had fled for refuge, 
some cut to pieces, and some drowned in the 
Scheldt as they were fleeing from their pursuers. 
Then, partly by force and partly by stratagem, 
the regent introduced a strong garrison into 
Antwerp. Her severity, it is said, was tempered 
by clemency, but her master Philip had deter- 
mined that no clemency should be shown to men 
who were doubly damned as heretics and rebels. 
He reealled the Duchess of Parma, and des- 
patched the faraous Duke of Alva, who was as 
admirable asa military commander as he was de- 
testable as a bigot, or ax a passive instrument to 
despotism, with an army still more formidable 
from its discipline than from its numbers, to re- 
store obedience and a uniformity of belief in the 
Low Countries, At the approach of Alva, the 
Prince of Orange retreated to his principality of 
Nassau; Egmont and Horn, who stayed in the 
hope of justifying their conduct, were cast into 
prison; the rest of the leaders fled to England and 
France. The success of Alva alarmed the Pro- 
testants everywhere; in England and in Scot- 
land it cast a cloud, which was never to be re- 
moved, over the fortunes of Mary, but it was in 
France that it excited the wildest panic. The 
Huguenots, who were always a minority, saw 
that they must be crushed, and maintained that 
Alva was specially appointed to carry into effect 
the secret treaty of Bayonne, for the forcible res- 
toring of all Protestants to the obedience of the 
church. With this conviction the Huguenots re- 
solved to anticipate their enemies. The Prince 
of Condé renewed an old correspondence with — 
the Prince of Orange, with the English court, and 
with others interested in opposing the Bayonne 
treaty; and he, with Colligny and other chiefs 
of the party, laid a plot for surprising the king 
—the contemptible and wretched Charles IX.— 
and all his court at Monceaux. 
“eae 2 Bentivoglie. 


37, 

King Charles was saved from the hands of | adopt her own religion.’ Sussex, who was anxious 
his Protestant subjects by the fidelity and bra- | for the match, attempted to obviate both these 
very of hie Swiss mercenaries. Elizabeth had | difficulties? This matrimonial negotiator, who 
sent Condé money and advice; and it has been | had been deceived by his mistress and by his own 
asserted that she was privy to this plot, and that : eagerness for the marriage, assured the archduke 
her ambassador, Sir Henry Norris, was deeply } that Elizabeth did not now mean a lingering en- 
implicated in its arrangement. What is more | tertaining of the matter, but a direct proceeding 
certain is, that when the conspiracy failed and | to bring it to a good end, with a determination 
the Huguenots were driven into an open and | to consummate the marriage if conveniently 
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desperate war, Cecil instructed Norris tv comfort 
them, and exhort them to persevere. Charles 
soon found himself shut up in his capital; but he 
was liberated, or freed from a siege, by the battle 
of St. Denis, in which the Huguenots were de- 
feated, The Constable Montmorency, however, 
was slain, and the king found himself obliged to 
conclude another hollow pacification. In the fol- 
lowing spring (1568), 3000 French Protestants 


crossed the northern frontier, to join the Prince | 
of Orange, who had taken the field against the | 


Spaniards. In the month of June the Prince of 


Orange was obliged to retreat before the Duke of ' 


Alva; but in August he re-appeared with 20,000 
men. Alva skilfully avoided « battle with this 
superior force, and manceuvred in such a man- 
ner as to exhaust the strength, spirits, and re- 
sources of the Protestants. At the end of the 


i she might. The archduke said, that he had 
heard so much of Elizabeth's not meaning to 
marry as might give him cause to suspect the 
worst; but he was, or pretended to be, satisfied 

; With Sussex’s assurance, and, putting off his cap, 

_he said he would honour, love, and serve her 

‘ majesty all the days of his life, provided only she 
would bear with him for his conscience; but 

~ When Sussex hinted that he (the arehduke) was 

only temporizing in matters of religion, and 
might be expected to change his faith, “in order 

, to settle in this marriage,” the Austrian prince 

honourably and frankly informed him that he was 

mistaken —that his ancestors had always held the 
religion which he held-~that he knew nothing 
of any other religion, and therefore could have 
no mind to change. And then he asked, how 
| the queen could like him inany other thing, if he 





campaign, the Prince of Orange was obliged to | should be so light in changing of his conscience.’ 
recross the Rhine, and disband what remained of | The archduke afterwards wrote letters to Eliza- 
his army. These Protestant troops had been in | beth herself, to stipulate for the liberty of hear- 
a good measure raised by English money, secretly ; ing mass in England, in a private room of the 
supplied by Elizabeth, who at the same time was | palace, at which none but himself and his ser- 
at peace with Philip, and in public took care to | vants should attend—consenting to accompany 


proclaim her respect for the Spanish monarch, 
aud her dislike of all rebellions; nor did she relax 
her efforts, or despair of success to the insurgents, 
either in the Netherlands or in France. The 
government of the latter country had given, in 
the preceding vear, what might have been con- 
sidered a provocation to war, but she and Cecil 
were determined to have no open war. When, 


the queen to the Protestant church regularly, 
and even to intermit for a time the exercise of 
his own religion, if any serious disputes should 
arise thereupon. But Elizabeth now fell back 
upon the fears and the strong religious feelings 
of her Protestant subjects, protesting to the Aus- 
trian that they would never tolerate a Catholic 
prince, and pointing ont to them how difficult it 


ee 


ut the expiration of the term fixed by the treaty | was for her to find a suitable husband; and there 
of Cateau-Cambresis, Sir Henry Norris deman- ; is little doubt that the majority of the people 
ded the restitution of Calais, the French chan- |! were more content to see her remain single than 
cellor quoted an article of the treaty, by which! to see her marry a Catholic. The treaty was 
Elizabeth was to forfeit all claim to that town | carried on for years; but in the end the archduke 
if she committed hostilities upon France; and | found a less difficult bride in the daughter of 


further told Norris that, as she had taken pos- 
session of Havre, she had brought herself within 
the scope of that clause. 

In 1567 Elizabeth had entered anew into ma- 
trimonial negotiations, Her old suitor, the Arch- 
duke Charles, wrote her a very flattering letter, 
and though she had not the most distant inten- 
tion of marrying him, she despatched the Earl of 
Sussex on a solemn embassy to Vienna. There 
were two particular obstacles tu be overcome:— 
the queen would marry none without sight of his 


person beforehand, and without his agreeing to 
Vou, LI. 


Albert, Duke of Bavaria. The queen ought cer- 
: tainly to have kept a matrimonial secretary, for 
all these interminable negotiations, added to the 
weight of his other business, nearly proved too 
much for Secretary Cecil, who was constantly 
| praying to the Lord to deliver him from them. 


1 Hardwicke and Burghley Papers; Ellis Collection, &e. 

2 Mure than a year hefure Ceci] informed his friend Sir Thomas 
Smith, that “the whole nobility of England favoured this match 
very much ;* and that ‘“‘my Lord of Leicester hath behaved 
himself very wisely to allow of it.” — Ellis. 

3 Lodge. Atl this matter, with more particulars, is containod 
in letters written by the antbassador Sussex to Elizabeth herself. 
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- Bat intrigues for an obnoxious marriage—that 
of the Duke of Norfolk with the Queen of Scots 
—were now iu full activity. In that dishonour- 
able age it was a common practice (as it has been 
in some later times), for people tu enter into 
plots for the sole purpose of betraying them to 
the government, and reaping a suitable reward. 
There were too many engaged in the present 
scheme to allow of any hope of secrecy. Even 
before Moray had returned to Scotland, or Queen 
Mary had been removed to Tutbury Castle, Eli- 
zabeth had alternately reproached and tempted 
the Duke of Norfolk, who assured her that if 
there had been a talk of his marrying the Scottish 
queen, the project had not. originated with him, 
and had never met his wishes-——“ and if her ma- 
jesty would move him thereto, he would rather 
be committed to the Tower, for he meant never 
to marry with such a person where he could not 
be sure of his pillow.”! The allusion to the fate 
of Darnley gratified the queen, and she accepted 
Norfolk's excuses. But it is said that only a day 
or two after his making this protestation, the 
duke conferred in seeret, in the park at Hampton 
Yourt, with the Furl of Moray, and then with 
the Bishop of Ross, and Maitland of Lethington, 
when he agreed that if Mary could be restored 
to her liberty and her throne he would marry 
her; they, on the other hand, assuring him, that 
such a nobleman as himself, courteous, wealthy, 
and a Protestant, could not fail of restoring tran- 
quillity to Scotland, and maintaining peace and a 
perfect understanding between the two countries. 
It should appear, however, that: Norfolk did not 
commit. himself very seriously until he was pro- 
pelled by the insidious favourite Leicester, by the 
Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and by Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, the experienced diploma- 
tiat and plotter, who had suddenly coalesced with 
Leicester, in the hope of throwing Cecil into the 
Tower, and changing that minister's system for 
one that would more promote his own interests, 
Throgmorton and Leicester were, in effect, the 
most active in pressing the match; but Norfolk 
turned round suddenly, being probably startled 
at the danger, and recommended Leicester him- 
self, who had formerly been proposed to Mary 
by Elizabeth, to marry the captive queen. Lei- 
cester adrvitly declined the honour. Norfolk 
then put forward his own brother, the Lord 
Henry Howard, but he also was afraid. 

At last the duke agreed to be the husband, 
and then a letter, subseribed by the Earls of 
Leicester, Arundel, and Pembroke, and the Lord 
Lumley, was privately aidldressed to Mary in her 
prison, urging her to consent to the marriage, 
but requiring her at the same time “to relinquish 
nll such claims as had been made by her to the 
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prejudice of the queen’s majesty ; and that reli- 
gion might be stablished both in Scotland and 
England; and that the league of France might 
be dissolved, and a league made betwixt England 
and Scotland; and that the government of Scot- 
land might be to the contentation of the Queen 
of England.’”’? And the Duke of Norfolk is said 
to have assured as well the Scottish queen as the 
lords who subscribed this letter, that unless these 
articles were agreed to, he would have nothing 
to do with the matter. Leicester and the others 
assured him that if Mary would agree to the 
articles, then they would “be means to the queen’s 
majesty to like of the marriage.”* Norfolk and 
his friends said afterwards, that they had as- 
sured themselves, from the letter being written 
by the Earl of Levcester, there would be nothing 
in it “but for the queen’s majesty’s security.” 
Mary was ready to do a great deal in order to 
open her prison gates, but she demurred at this 
proposal, stating that the previous consent of 
Elizabeth was necessary, and that all her cala- 
mities had, in effect, arisen out of her sister's wrath 
at her marriage with Darnley. The lords, how- 
ever, naturally thought that it would not be dif- 
ficult to overcome her objections; and Norfolk, 
in his own name, wrote letters to the fair captive 
as a lover and liberator. These letters were con- 
veved to the queen by the Bishop of Ross. //e 
was true to his trust, but Norfolk had admitted 
into the secret Wood, the agent of the Regent 
Moray, and this Wood soon put himself in direct 
communication either with Elizabeth or Cecil, or 
probably with both. The consent of the French 
and Spanish courts to the match was asked 
through their ambassadors: everything seemed 
to favour the project and flatter the ambition of 
Norfolk, Many of the principal nobility of Eng- 
land encouraged him, and none remonstrated, save 
the Earl of Sussex, who saw clearly the real nature 
of the plot, and the ruin it would bring upon his 
friend the duke. Sussex wrote to Cecil, regret- 
ting the great coldness which he had observed 
between him and the Duke of Norfolk; a feeling 
which, he says, must have had its origin in mis- 
representations and the ill offices of their ene- 
mies—of men who were eager to profit by their 
dissensions and ruin them both.’ Norfolk, on 
the faith of promises pledged, was fool enough 
to expect that the Earl of Moray would now ap- 
prove the articles of marriage, and charged Mait- 
land to open the subject to her majesty of Eng- 
land. 
' The regent pretended to recommend his sister's 
liberation to a Scottish parliament which he had 
assembled; but, at the same time, he was taking 
all the measures in his power to keep her a closer 
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prisoner in England than ever. Here Maitland 
and he quarrelled; for the astute secretary, dis- 
satisfied with Moray’s government, and full of 
his grand state intrigue, which embraced England 
ag well as Scotland, was now more anxious for 
the restoration of Mary than he had been two 
years before for her deprivation. But Maitland, 
for the moment, was overmatched, and, fearing 
for his life, and cursing what he called the double 
dealing and perfidy of Moray, he fled from Edin- 
burgh to seek an asylum in the mountains of the 
north In the month of August, Elizabeth and 
her court being at Farnham, and the Duke of 
Norfolk being in attendance on her, there sud- 
denly arose a whispering among the ladies of the 
court, “who,” as Camden saith, “have much 
sagacity in smelling out amatory matters,” that 
the Queen of Scots and the duke were privately 
contracted to each other. Elizabeth took the 
imprudent Duke of Norfolk to dine with her: 
she was courteous as usual; but, when she rose 
from table—still, however, “without any show 
ef displeasure”—she bade him “be very careful 
cn what pillow he rested his head.”' The court 
then proceeded to Titchfield, where the Earl of 
Leicester found it convenient to fall very sick— 

sick, it was said, unto death! Alarmed—and, 
as ia generally represented, still amorous -Eliza- 
beth flew tc the bedside of her unworthy favou- 
rite, who, with many sighs and tears, began to 
disclose every particular of the plot into which 
he had inveigled Norfolk. Leicester received a 
fond pardon, Norfolk a severe reprimand. The 
duke protested that he had never meant ill to 
her majesty, and readily promised to let the pro- 


ject drop. But Elizabeth could not conceal her | 


anger against him, and Leicester, who was soon 
up and well, began to treat him rudely. The 
duke, upon this, left the queen, promising to re- 
turr within a week; but, after paying a short 
visit tc London, he went into Norfolk, and fixed 
himself at his great house of Kenninghall. At 
the same time, the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke, who had signed the letter which Leicester 
had written to Mary, withdrew from court. 
Upon this the queen became greatly alarmed. 
The Carl of Huntingdon and the Viscount Here- 
ford were joined in commission with the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, “to prevent the departure and 
escape out of the realm” of Queen Mary, which, 
it was said, “could not be but both perilous and 
very dishonourable to us and our realm.”? Ur- 
gent requisitions were sent to Kenninghall for 
the immediate appearance of the duke at court ; 
and it should appear that the government sus- 
pected that he was arming his friends and re- 
tainers.? 


—, 
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While the matrimonial intrigue had been in 
progress, one Paris, a Frenchman, commonly 
called French Paris, was apprehended in Scot- 
land on a charge of being actively concerned in 
the Darnley murder. * Here seemed to be an op- 
portunity of fixing the guilt on Mary more di- 
rectly and convincingly than the letters of the 
silver box had done; and Elizabeth sent down to 
Moray to request, or command, that the prisoner 
should be delivered up to her. But Moray re- 
plied that French Paris was already executed. 
This horrid execution has been justly assumed 
as a circumstance casting much doubt on the 
nature of the Frenchman’s confessions. If Paris 
had been really disposed to make such important. 
revelations, his life ought to have been preserved, 
in order that he might deliver his evidence, if 
not before Queen Elizabeth, at least before a 
Scottish parliament or court of law; and Mary 
the accused, or her advocates, ought to have had 
the opportunity of cross-examining the prisoner. 
There was no urgent motive of fear of a rescue, or 
of any other kind to prevent his lying fora while 
in prison. Paris was only a page or footman; he 
was well ironed (he had been tormented before); 
and his life was at all times in their hands. In 
short, to use the words of a writer who was in- 
stantly struck with the parallel case furnished 
by Shakspeare, “ The fact of having put Paris in- 
stantly to death, with every other person con- 
nected with the murder, resembles the act of the 
usurper in the play, who stabs the warders of 
Dunean, lest a public examination should pro- 
duce other sentiments in the minds of the judges 
than those which he who really committed the 
crime desired should be inferred.”* Instead of 
French Paris, the regent sent the English queen 
two depositions which the prisoner was said to 
have made before his trial. We need not stop 
to inquire whether they were made before tor- 
ture. In those days ironing and tormenting were 
coupled together—that is, in all such cases the 
prisoner was put to the rack as soon as he was 
caught. This practice was of itself enough to 
east a doubt on all confessions when they were 
unsupported by other evidence. But these very 
depositions differed. In the first, Maitland of 
Lethington was charged as the original contriver 
of the plot for murdering Darnley; the Earls of 
Argyle and Huntly, with Balfour, were set down 
as accomplices in the murder; and the Earls of 
Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay, as the abettors 
and supporters of Bothwell. Here there was no 
mention of the queen; but in the second deposi- 
tion it was inserted that Mary had been privy 
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ague; but the hot and cold was of a moral kind. He was told 
to come, his “‘ague notwithstanding.’ But only a week before 
he came, Elizabeth wrote to her “right trusty aud entirely he- 
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and assenting. Maitland, it will be remembered, | auxious to learn the art of war on tented fields — 
was at this moment a fugitive from the wrath of | t pass over to France, where they fought along 
the regent, who had resolved to destroy him, | with Condé and Colligny, but of course not under 
well knowing that nothing but death could pre- English colours. Among these volunteers was a 
vent the Machiavelli of Scotlund from intriguing | youth who afterwards rose to fame. “They were 
and manwuvring. The most cunning men have | all,” says De Thou, “a gallant company, nobly 
momeutary fits of credulity. Maitland was made | mounted and accoutred ; but the most noted of 
to believe that the regent was desirous of a re-| them all was WALTER Ratceicn.” This gallant 
conciliation with him he went to Stirling, where band, however, was far too weak to turn the tide 
Moray welcomed him by putting him under ar-| of fortime. At the battle of Jarnac the Hugue- 
rest, and naming a day for his trial. Then, | nots were defeated, and their leader, the Prince 
counting upon the prisoner's fears, he urged him | of Condé, being taken prisoner, was shot in cold 
to become the open accuser of the Duke of Nor- | | blood after the battle by Montesquiou, captain 
folk, and of others, their common friends, in Eng- | of the guards to the king’s brother, the Duke of 
land. But this, Maitland, who seems to have ; Anjou, one of Elizabeth’s suitors. Being rein- 
been in no fear at all, flatly refused ; and on the forced by some Protestant troops from Germany, 
day appointed for his trial the secretary's friends | the Huguenots gained a victory at La Roche 
assembled in such miumbers that Moray was fain | Abeille; but, in the beginning of October, a few 
to put off the process for an indeterminate pe- | days before Norfolk's committal to the Tower, 
riod.' But the work must be done; and now | they were again defeated, and with tremendous 
Moray himself undertook the odious office of in- | slaughter, at Moncontour. 
former, and forwarded all the Duke of Norfolk's At the same time Elizabeth, by a incasure of 
letters to the English queen, humbly protesting | very questionable morality, had given a deadly 
that he had not devised the project, and that he | provocation to the powerful Philip. She had 
would never have given his feigned assent to it | sent over money and men tothe Prince of Orange, 
had it not been to preserve his own life. When | but, as this was done secretly, she could deny 
this evidence was in Klizabeth’s hands, or when | that it had been done by her authority. But in 
if was promised her, she again invited the Duke ‘the course of the preceding autumn (1568) 2 
of Norfolk to court; and this nobleman, trusting ‘Spanish squadron of five sail, carrying stores 
that her anger had cooled, at. last obeyed the and money for the payment of Philip's army in 
xummons, and act out from Kenninghall. At) the Low Countries, took refuge on the English 
St. Allan's, on the 2d of October, he was met by , coast. to escape a Protestant fleet: which had been 
Mdward Fitzgarretl, tt enileanat of the court, | fitted out by the Prince of Condé. For a while 
who attached him, and conveyed him to the the queen hesitated: she was at peace with Spain 
house of Mr. Wentworth, near Windsor? On poa Spanish ambassador was at her court, and 
the Oth of October the duke was brought up to | her own ambassador, Mr. Mann, was at Madnd: 
London and committed to the Tower.” On the | but the temptation was very strong—the money 
Lith of the same month the Bishop of Ross, who | was destined for the support of those who were 
in vain pleaded his privilege as the agent and, mercilessly bent on destroying a people who pro- 
uuibassador of 2 crowned hen ul —the helpless pri- | fessed the same religion as her own subjects ; 
soner Mary---was sharply examined at Windsor, | and, besides, Elizabeth much wanted money, for 
and then committed to prison. At the same she had spent, and was then spending, a great 
time the Lord Taney and some others of less: deal to support the Protestant religion abroad. 
note were placed under arrest; “and the queen's In the end it was resolved to seize the specie, 
majesty willed the Earlof Araudel and my Lord | upon pretence that it, in truth, belonged not to 
of Pembroke to keep their lodgings, for that they | the King of Spain, but to certain Italian bankers 
were privy of this marriage intended, and did and money-lendera, who had exported it upon 
not reveal it to her majesty.""* ' speculation. The Duke of Alva presently reti- 
The alarm of the English Protestant court was liated by seizing the goods and imprisoning the 
the greater on account of the successes which | | persons ‘of all the English merchants he could 
had recently attended the Catholic arms on the | find in Flanders. On the 8th of January Eliza- 
Continent, notwithstanding the encouragement | beth resolved in council that the Spanish ambas- 
and assistance sent to the French Huguenots by ,sador should be admonished of the strange pro- 
Wlizabeth, who, of late, had permitted many of ceedings of the Duke of Alva, and asked whether 
her subjects-——some zealous for religion, some he’took this act to be done by the King of Spain 
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master, and likewise appoints some gentlemen to 
keep guard over him (the ambassador) in his 


her subjects; and that some ships should be sent 
to the seas to stop all vessels passing for Spain 
or for the Low Countries.' But according to 
La Mothe Fénélon, the narrow seas were already 
swarming with English privateers—the French- 
man calls them pirates —and with armed vessels 
manned by French and Flemish Protestants; and 
he mentions that Elizabeth had had a long con- 
versation with the principal commander of the 


sea-rovers. The English cruisers of course offered | 


no molestation to the Protestant privateers of 
the Low Countries, but assisted them in landing 
troops on the French coast for the service of the 
Huguenots? The French court and the court of 
Spain were almost equally incensed; but they 
had both so many troubles on their hands that 
they resolved to avoid for the present a declara- 
tion of war. Privateering flourished and trade 
decayed, but the English ships had not the whole 
harvest to themselves: corsairs under the Spanish 
flag, or under no flag at all, pillaged peaceful and 
honest merchantmen, and oceasionally committed 
depredations on the English coast. At the end 
of January, however, the French government, 
after remonstrating against the supplies sent in 
English ships to the Huguenots, seized all the 
English merchandise in Rouen. There was a 
Joud outery in Eugland at this seizure, and some 
of the lords of the council advised an immediate 
declaration of war against France.  Elizaheth 
made great preparations as if for immediate hos- 
tilities, taking care that the foreign ambassadors 
should be made to see the formidable state of her 
arsenals and the warlike spirit of her subjects.* 


At the same moment plots against the French | 


government were discovered in Brittany, in Nor- 
mandy, and in the neighbourhood of Calais. 


stranger to these conspiracies, and for many 
months great apprehensions were entertained 
lest the town of Calais should be put into the 
hands of Elizabeth as the price of greater services 
to the conspirators. Meanwhile the privateers | 
were reinforced, and they now received permis- 
sion to take and plunder the ships of France as 
well as thase of Spain. At last, in the month of 
March, the French court demanded from Eliza- 
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was suspected that the English court was no | 
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house, until she may hear what shall become of; beth again assured him that she w 
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beth a formal declaration as to whether she | 
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her fifteen days to make up her mind. When 
La Mothe Fénélon delivered his message, Eliza- 
as most de- 
sirous of maintaining Reace—that if the King of 
France would liberate the English property at 
Rouen she would deliver all the French property 
which had been taken by her privateers, a class 
of men whose exploits, she said, she had always 
much detested, having frequently given orders 
to have them punished.‘ She denied that she 
had ever maintained any intelligence with French 
subjects; but, in the end, she told the ambassador 
that the affair was of such weight she must refer 
it to her whole council. Again the more ardent 
of the Protestant lords would have recommended 
an open drawing of the sword; but a double war 
with France and 8 Spain was aupromising, and, 
at the end of seven days, the queen declared 
that it was her full intention to be at peace with 
France. This declaration was taken for what it 
was worth; and while the French negotiator 
echoed promises of good-will, he saw with delight 
that troubles were breaking out in Treland, and 
dissensions in the English eabinet connected with 
Leicester's project. for overthrowing Cecil, and 
with Norfolk's scheme for marrying “the Scottish 
queen.? In a very few days after Elizabeth's 
pacific declarations, it was found that her ambas- 
sador at: Paris, Sir Henry Norris, was again in- 
triguing with the Huguenots and promising them 
assistance, Upon this the French government 
made a fresh seizure of English merchandise at 
Rouen, Calais, and Dieppe.  Tlizabeth'’s priva- 
teers retaliated on the French coasts; but she 
again negotiated, and promised to put an end to 
that kind of warfare upon condition that the 
French should recal their commissions, for they 
also had begun to fit out swarms of privateers. 
But again, within a few weeks, Elizabeth gave 

audience to envoys from the Huguenots and to 
envoys from the Prince of Orange, and the other 
leaders of the Protestants in the Low ( ountries, 
who all wanted from her loans of money, arms, 
and gunpowder. She held « grand review of her 
troops, horse and foot; and, inflamed at this as- 
pect of war, many gentlemen bought themselves 
swords and pikes and went over to join the Hu- 
guenots, Elizabeth denied that this last was done 
by her permission, but presently a fleet of ships, 
armed for war, and escorted by the largest vessels 
in the queen's service, set sail for Rochelle, which 
was, and bas continued to sai the es pHncipel ver 
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3 Avs sent over the Sieurd’ Auslevitie totreat vhout the money. 
The queen sent orders to arrest him at Rochwater, and to detain 
him there two days, that he might see and hear .n that principal 
arsenal what a vast number of workmen she had smployed on her 
great ships of war !—Correapondance Diplomatique de la, Mothe 
Fenélon. This old diplomatist might well complain of the little 


anded at La Rochelle for the French insurgents, from four Eng: | | yespect shown by Elizabeth to the character of ambassadors. 
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and stronghold of the French Protestants. But because he was Ac deiinget etry s bed chart ai 
this fleet was detained by contrary winds; the ! of night in his mouse at i e in Yor a 
Huguenots were defeated in the interval, aud — by a panic-fear that a phe Le higeiats 
then Elizabeth made fresh protestations, and _ ing to seize him. He : en : Pu reas ees 
issued a proclamation against privateers and all : castle of Branspeth, eet se : : Ze 
such as made war without her license upon the : brother-in-law, the Ear nf | es ae 2 : 
French king. Her conduct had irritated the | rounded with friends anc dara . y 
French court to the extreme, and as the power | take arms for what they. ee . a $4 y eri 
of the Protestants in Frauce gine to ig area | iy ileal tat “ a pbeartale ai 
it was resolved, by parties as crafty as herself, to | ope Ts 7 : 1 
ee ei ae if not more, to the Catholics : tagem had ee eee ies ks 
in England, and to excite an interest 1m all the ) floated over the hi ierolet ‘ss e83 
*apistical countries of the Continent in favour of | of Northumberland had spent as o ge - 
the captive Mary. The Duke of Alva entered | cess to the captive queen, in t 1e isguise of a 
into this scheme; 2 Florentine, named Rudolfi, nurse, in the intention of exchanging clothes with 
well acquainted with England, acted as : gent for: her that she might escape. But aa oe inane 
the pope; and sanguine hopes were entertained, had miscarried, He insurgents propose marc a 
it not of restoring England to the bosom of the | ing to Tutbury Castle to lilerate the queen "3 
church, of distracting and weakening her by in- force of arms. They isaned a proclamation call: 
ternal dissensions. ling upon all good Catholics to join them, and, 
The penal statutes against the professors of the | marching to Purl; they burnt the Bible and the 
oll religion had gradually increased in neverity, Book of Common Pray er, and celebrated mn in 
nnd as the Catholics triumphed on the Continent, | the cathedral, From Durham they advanced to 
their religion became more and more an object of | Clifford Moor, where they held a council of war, 
suspicion and of persecution in Bugland, Eliza- | finding to their great discomfort that their forces 
beth eared little for the dogmas of either church. | did not increase—that the people south of them 
She was altogether free from intolerance as to | regarded their proceedings with horror—and that 
speculative opinions in religion, ae one | even eed Catholic Huriae span ces 
to wenken the royal prerogative. Her intoler- | ing them, were repairing to the roys ner, 
nce was all of borer ‘cind, and she perse- | which was moving northwards with the Karl of 
cuted, not because men believed in the real pres- | Sussex. They also learned that Sir George Bowes 
ence, but beeause she believed that no Catholic | was assembling an army in their rear, Under 
could possibly bea loyal subject. In the month ' these cireumstances an ulvance was deemed too 
of October, immediately after the Duke of Nor- | desperate; aud, in fact, if they had got to Tut- 
folk’s arreart, the counties of York, Durham, and | bury they would not have found what they 
Northumberland betrayed symptoms of open tn- ; sought, for the Queen of Scots had been removed 
surrection. Doctor Nicholas Morton came from: in great haste to Coventry.” With 7000 men 
Rome with the title of Apostolical Penitentiary. | Northumberland and Westmoreland retreated tu 
Phis emissary was the more effective as he was a) Raby Castle. Their retrograde movement forced 
man of energy and ability, and connected with | Sir George Bowes to throw himself and his forces 
some of the best families in the north. At the | into Barnard Castle. A part of the insurgent 
same time Queen Mary had found means te esta- | army laid siege to this fortress, which surren- 
blish a correspondence with the Catholic Earl of | dered upon terms in a few days, while the rest 
Northumberland, with the Earl of Westmoreland, | besieged and took the seaport town of Hartle- 
Whose wife was the Duke of Norfolk's sister, | pool, where they established themselves, in the 
with Egremont Ratcliffe, brother of the Earl of | confident hope of receiving suecour from = the 
Sussex, Leonard Dacre, the Tempests, the Nor- | Spaniards in the Low Countries, and, if they had 
tons, and the Marquentields, Most of these no- | not before, they now certainly despatched agents 
blemen were excited by many motives, the chief | to treat with Alva, the great champion of Catho- 
of which was the restoration of the Catholie faith | licism. Meanwhile the royal army lay inactive 
iu England. Their ostensible leader was the Ear) | at York, a circumstance which made Elizabeth 
of Northumberland, a very muniticent but a very , suspect the loyalty of the Earl of Sussex, who had 
weak lord. He talked imprudently and did no- | been in former times a close friend to the Duke 
thing; and when at last, in the middle of No- | of Norfolk, and whose own brother, Egremont 
vember, he put himself in motion, it was only Ratclitfe, was now out with the insurgents. Sir 
! There were, however, ucvasional exceptions. Matthew Ham: | Ralph Sadler was hurried down to York, to ex- 


mond, a Unitarian, was burned alive in the castle ditch of ercise his sharp eye and detect what were the 
Norwich! But this poor man bad also spoken what were called real feelings of Snasex. 

” words of blaaphemy against the queen's majesty and other of | 
her council," —Stow. { 2 Cecil's Diary. 
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When Sussex had remained nearly a month at : fered to exchange Northumberiand for Mary." 
York he was joined by the lord-admiral and the | Thus Northumberland remained in captivity in 
Earl of Warwick with 12,000 men, raised in the | Lochleven. After a while the Earl and Count- 
south, and of indisputable Protestantism and | ess of Westmoreland, Egremont ‘Ratcliffe, and 
the other refugees, were 
cénveyed to the Spanish 
Netherlands. But the ven- 
geance of the law, unmiti- 
gated by any royal mercy, 
fell upon the retainers and 
friends of the fugitives. On 
the 4th and 5th of January 
threescore and six individ- 
uals were executed in Dur- 
ham alone; and thence Sir 
George Bowes, with his exe- 
cutioner, traversed the whole 
country between Newcastle 
and Netherby, a district 
sixty miles in length and 
forty miles in breadth, “and 
finding many to be fautors 
in the said rebellion, he did 
see them executed in every 
market-town and in every 
village, as he himself (says 
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All that country was dotted 
loyalty. He then marched northward. The | in every direction with gibbets, Elizabeth imi- 


Duke of Alva had ventured nothing for the in- | tating pretty closely the conduct of her sanguin- 
surgents; they were ill supplied with money and | ary father on the suppression of the Pilgrimage 
provisions, and they retreated towards the Scot- | of Grace. 

tish borders. Their infantry presently disbanded | Among the Catholic gentlemen whose loyalty 
and fled in all directions, but a body of about 500 | had been suspected by Sadler, was Leonard Dacre, 
horse dashed into Liddesdale, being escorted by | the representative of the ancient family of the 
300 Scottish horse, the partizans of Mary, who | Dacres of Gillsland. This bold man had resolved 
had fondly hoped to see them bring their queen | to risk his life and fortunes in the cause of the 
with them. Elizabeth instantly demanded that | captive queen, whom he regarded with a roman- 
the fugitives should be delivered up; but, uot- | tic devotion: he raised a gallant troop to join 
withstanding all his good-will to serve her, the ; Northumberland and Westmoreland; but when 
Regent Moray found it impossible to comply with | those two weak earls fled so hastily, he endea- 
her request. The Earl of Westmoreland, with ; voured to make Elizabeth believe that he had 
his enterprising wife, Egremont Ratcliffe, Norton, taken up arms, not for, but against the insurgents. 
Marquentield, Tempest, and the rest, had been | But Elizabeth and her council were seldom over- 
taken under the protection of the Humes, the | reached or deceived, and an order was sent down 
Scotts, the Kers, and other Border clans, who set | to the Earl of Sussex to arrest Dacre, cautiously 
the authority of the regent at defiance. Moray, | and secretly, as a traitor. He fled; but he re- 
however, bribed Hector Graeme, or Graham, of | solved to try his good sword before he submitted 
Harlow; and that traitor delivered up the Earl | to the hard doom of exile and beggary. Within 
of Northumberland, for which deed the fierce ;|a month from the flight of Northumberland, 
Borderers wished to have Greme’s head, that | Dacre was at the head of 3000 English borderers. 
they might eat it among them for supper.' The | But before a body of Scots could join him, he was 
unfortunate earl was sent by the regent to the | attacked on the banks of the river Gelt by a far 
castle of Lochleven, the old prison of Queen Mary. | superior force, commanded by Lord Hunsdon. 
When Elizabeth pressed him to deliver up his | Leonard Dacre, however, was not defeated with- 
captive, that she might do justice on him, Moray | out a desperate battle. He fled across the Bor- 
atfected a delicate concern for his own honour and | ders, where he was received and honourably 
the honour of his country; but he afterwards of- | entertained by some noble friends of Mary, and 
" \ Sadler. SSC Balers Anderson. ~~ | He soon after passed over to Flanders. 
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Before this rising uf Leonard Dacre the Regent queen, she wept bitterly, forgetting, for the mo- 
Moray had gone to his account: and it has been ; ment, all the injuries which he had done her. 
reasonably conjectured that the hopes of the Eng- | On Moray’s death, the Duke of Chatellerault 
lish insurgent had been excited by this event in and the Earls of Argyle and Huntly assumed the 
Scotland. On his return from Elizabeth's court, government as the lieutenants of Queen Mary. 
and the mock trial of hia sister, Moray had en- | Kirkaldy of Grange, who had long regretted the 
countered many difliculties; but he had triumphed ; overthrow of the queen, and the part he had had 
over them all by means of English money and | in it, put these noblemen in possession of the 
his own wondrous caution and dexterity. There ; capital and of Edinburgh Castle. But the oppo- 
wis one Hamilton of Bothwell-Hadgh, who had | site faction, or the £ing’s men, as they were called, 
heen made pritoner fighting for Queen Mary at: from their pretended adherence to the infant 
Langside. With other meu in the like situation, | James, under the guidance of the Earl uf Morton, 
he had been condemned to death; but the regent | few to arms, denied the authority of Mary, and 
had pardoned him and all the rest with a few ex- | invited Elizabeth to send a strong English army 
ceptions, But life was all that was granted to | to their support. This was precisely what Eliza- 
Bothwell-Haugh. His house, his lands, were | beth intended to do for her own interests. In 
declared to be forfeited, and were given by the | the month of April, under the pretence of chas- 
regent to one of his favourites, who brutally | tising those who had made the raid in her domi- 
drove ont Bothwell-Haugh’s wife, half-naked, by | nions on the night of Moray’s murder, she sent 
night, inty the fields, The poor woman, who had | two armies into Scotland. The Lord Serope en- 
recently been delivered, became frantic, and in | tered on the west, the Earl of Sussex with Lord 
the morning she was found a maniac. Her hus-; Hunsdon on the east. According to no Jess 
band swore that he would make the original au- [an authority than Secretary Cecil, Sussex and 
thor of the horrible injury he had suffered pay | Hunsdon, entering into Teviotdale, gave 300 vil- 
for it with his life. He consulted with the Ha- | Jages to the flames, and overthrew fifty castles 
mniltons, his kinsmen, with the retainers of the | -mostly, no doubt, mere Border peels. Nor 
Duke of Chatellerault, and these men applauded | was the raid of the Lord Scrope in the west less 
his design, wid assisted him in carrying it into | destructive. After a week's campaign of this 
execution, Bothwell-Haugh engaged an empty | sort, the two armies returned out of Scotland, 
house in the principal street of Linlithgow, | and the Earl of Lennox, the father of Darnley 
through which the regent was accustomed to pass | and the grandfather of the young king, was sent 
frequently on his way to and from the palace. | down from Eugland, as @ proper person to have 
There he lurked for some time; but at length, ! the rule, by Elizabeth, who of late had taken him 
on the 22d of January, 1570, he saw the regent | into favour, But Lennox presently found that 
riding up the street, accompanied by Sir Henry | he could do nothing without an English army at 
Giates, and by Drury, the marshal of Berwick, | his back; and on the 26th of April, Sussex and 
who had been sent by Elizabeth to treat for the | Hunsdon entered Scotland anew, and laid siege 
giving up of the Earl of Northumberland and | to Hume Castle and Fast Castle, both belonging 
others. He levelled his carabine at Moray, shot | to the Earl of Ifume, who was doubly obnoxious 
him through the body, and then, though hotly ‘for his friendship to Mary, and for his having 
pursued, escaped into France| On the very | given an asylum to Elizabeth’s rebels. Both 
night of the murder, the Scotts and the Kers | castles were taken, but none of the English refu- 
dashed across the English frontiers with unusual | gees of any note were found in them. On the 
fury, and apparently with the purpose of pro- | 11th of May, Sir William Drury, the marshal of 
ducing a breach between the two nations, or of | Berwick, penetrated into Scotland with another 
viving fresh encouragement to the malcontents of | force, consisting of 1200 foot and 400 horse. 
Northumberland and Westmoreland.? tis said | Having received hostages from the king's men, 
that, when intelligence of this untimely death of | Drury marched to co-operate with the Earl of 
her half-brother was conveyed to the captive | Lennox, who was engaged in laying waste the 
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' The subsequont history of this Hamilton of Bothwell-Haugh 
is little known, but it appears that, forty nine years after mur- 
dering the regent, he found a quiet grave in the churchyard of 
a country parish of Ayrshire. 

“The fate of Moray’s name is singular, even among con- 
spicuous and activo men, in an age torn in pieces by contending 
favtions. Contemporary writers agree in nothing, indeed, but 


during his vigorous administration. His Catholic countrymen 
abroad bestowed the highest commendations on his moral cha- 
racter, which are not impugned by one authenticated fact. But 
a powerfitl party has for nearly three centuries defamed and 
maligned him, in order to extract from the perversion of history 
an hypothetical web to serve as a rcreen for hia unhappy sister 
in the formation of which they are compelled tu assume, that 
his great abilities, and onorgetic resclution. Among the people, | she did nothing which she appeared to have done; and that he 
he was long remembered as ‘the good regent,’ partly from their | did all that he appears to have cautiously abstained from doing.” 
Protestant zeal, but in a great measure from a atrong sense of | —Sir James Mackintosh, Jlistory of Englund. 

the unwonted security of Nfe and property enjoyed in Sovtland | 2 Walter Scott, 


ee 
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vale of the Clyde, and destroying the castles of 
the Duke of Chatellerault and the houses of all 
that bore the name of Hamiltoo. Their veop- 
geance was ao terrible, that that creat family, with 
nearly the entire clan, was brought to the verge 
of ruin. Drury returned to Berwick on the 3d 
of June, having done a great deal in the way of 
destruction in a very short time.' 

It was during these flying campaigns in Scot- 
land that the pope, Pius V., found a man bold 
enough to aflix his bull of excommunication to 
the gates of the Bishop of London’s town resi- 
dence, Elizabeth and her council seem to have 
been thrown into a wonderful consternation, as 
if they’ were not aware that the thunders of the 
Vatican had become an empty noise. The gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court were still suspected 
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which they denounced the immorality and wan- 
tonness of the court.® 
On the 2d of April a parliament 
met at Westminster, wherein was 
granted a subsidy of 5s. in the pound by the clergy, 
besides two-fifteenths and a subsidy of 2s. 87. in 
; the pound on the laity, “ towards reimbursing her 
| majesty for her great charges, in repressing the 
; late rebellion in the north, and pursuing the re- 
‘ bels and their faitours into Scotland.” But there 
| was other business of a more remarkable nature 
| than this liberal voting of supplies. A bill was 
| brought in with the object of crushing the pre- 
tensions and the partizans of the Scottish queen, 
and isolating the English Catholics more than 
ever from the pope and their co-religionists on 
| the Continent. It was declared to be high trea- 


A.D. L357], 


of being unsound in religion: the first search and | sen to claim a right to the succession of the 
inquest seems to have been made among them, | crown, during the queen’s life, or to sa y that the 
aud another copy of the bull was found in the) crown belonged to any other person than the 
chamber of a student of Lincoln’s Inn. The poor ; queen, or to publish that she was an heretic, a 
student was presently stretched on the rack, and | schisimatic, a tyrant, an infidel, or usurper, or to 
then, to escape torture, he confessed that he had | deny that the descent of the crown was deter- 
received the paper or parchment from John Fel- : minable by the statutes made in parliament. It 
ton, a gentleman of property who lived nearSouth- | was further enacted, that any person that should, 


wark. Felton was apprehended and stretched upon ; by writing or printing, mention any heir of the 


the same infernal instrument: he acknowledged, 
before he was laid upon the rack, that it was in- 
deed le who had affixed the bull on the gates, 
but more than this no torture could force from 
him. He was kept in the Tower from the 25th 
of May to the 4th of August, when he was ar- 
raigned at Guildhall, and found guilty of high 
treason.* Felton bore his horrible fate like an 


queen, except the same were the natural issue of 
| her body,' should, for the first offence, suffer a 
"year’s iinprisonment; and, for the second, incur 
, the penalty of pruemunire, Another bill enacted 
the pains of high treason against all such as 
should sue for, obtain, or put in use any bull or 
other instrument from the Bishop of Rome. By 
another bill, all persons above a certain age were 


enthusiast, elevated by the conviction that he had ; bound, not only to attend the Protestant church 
been doing God service; but, at the same time, | regularly, but also to receive the sacrament in 
to show that he bore the queen, personally, no ‘the form by law established. Besides the unfor- 
malice, he drew a diamond ring from his finger | tunate insurgents of the north, many individuals 
of the value of £400, and sent it to her as a/ of rank, among whom was Lord Morley, had re- 
present. His wife had been maid of honour to | tired to the Continent, in order to avoid perse- 
Mary and a friend to Elizabeth. A conspiracy | cution, or a compliance with forms of worship 
made by certain gentlemen and others in the | which they believed to be erroneous and sinful: 
county of Norfulk was detected a short time after ‘another bill was, therefore, bronght in, com- 


‘landing every person who had left, or who 


the exhibition of the bull of excommunication; | 
but it appears that there was no connection be- | might hereafter leave the realm, whether with 
or without the queen’s license, to return in six 


tween the two things. John Throgmorton of 

Norwich, Thomas Bruok of Rolesby, and George | months after warning by proclamation, under 
Redman of Cringleford, all people of condition, | the pain of forfeiting his goods and chattels and 
and devoted friends to the Duke of Norfolk, were | the profits of his lands. By these enactments 
arrested, tried, and all three hanged, drawn, and ; the Catholics could neither remain at home with- 
quartered. In the evidence produced against : out offence to their consciences, nor gu abroad 
them was a proclamation of their composition, in | without sacrificing their fortunes. There was a 
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' Diary. 2 Stu. | of the following year, which, if nothing more, is very oddly ex- 
® Stow; Holinsded; Burghley Papers. pressed. “ We have no news here,” says Leicester, “only her 
‘Camden says that an incredible number of indecent jokes | majesty is in good heaJth; and though you may hear of bruita 
and reports rose out of this clause. Some said that the queen , of the contrary, I assure you it is not as hath been reported. 
Was actually with child, and the report spread the wider soon ; Somewhat her majesty hath been troubled with a spice or show 
after when she became liable to swoonings and fainting fits. of the mother, but, indeed, not so—the fits that she hath had, 
There is a passage in a letter from the favourite Leicester to have not been above a quarter of an hour, but yet this little in 
Walsingham ‘then at Paris,, written in the month of November her hath bred strange bruite here at home.” —Digyes. 
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talk of a remonstrance, but the House of Coin- 
mons' and the people were most zealously Protes- 
tant; and the Catholic lords in the upper house, 
though forming a considerable party, had not 
courage to do much. Elizabeth, however, volun- 
tarily gave up her bill for the forced taking of 
the sacrament -—-a thing horrible in Catholic eyes. 

But it was not every class of Protestants that 
was to rejoice and be glad. ‘There was one class 
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impression by his polemical writings. In the 
House of Commons, which was so very anti- 
Catholic, there was a large aud powerful section 
who agreed with Cartwright, and who were bold 
enough to show their discontent at the queen's 
church. In this present parliament they intro- 
duced seven bills for furthering the work of re- 
formation and for extirpating what they con- 
sidered as crying abuses. Elizabeth was furious; 


of them, great, and constantly increasing, dan- | aud, in her own way, she conumanded Strickland, 
gerous from their enthusiasm, odious from their | the mover of the bills, to absent himself from ithe 


republican and democratic notions, that were 
feared equally with the Catholies, and hated 
much more by the queen. These were the Puri- 
tana~—men who had imbibed the strict notions of 
Calvin-—a sect which Elizabeth, however much 
xhe hated it herself, had forced upon Queen Mary 
in Scotland. ‘This sect had always taught that the 
church of Christ ought to be separate from, and 
independent of the state—a. doctrine that went 
to overthrow the queen’s supremacy. But there 
was another heinous offence which Elizabeth 
eould never forgive: they fraternized with the 
Puritans of Scotland; they regarded Jobn Knox 
ns an inspired apostle-—Kuox, who had written 
neainst “the moustrous regiment of women.” 
The first striking instance of actual punishinent 
inflicted upon any of them was in June, 1567, 
when a company of more than a hundred were 
seized during their religious exercises, and four- 
teen or fifteen of them were sent to prison, They 
behaved with much rudeness and self-sutliciency 
on their examination; but these defects became 
worse and worse under the poads of persecution, 
Yet, at this very moment, unknown to Elizabeth, 
three or four of her bishops were favourable to 
the non-conforming ministers, in whose seruples 
touching many ceremonies and practices: in’ the 
chureh they partook ; and in her very council 
the Kurla of Bedford, Hantingdon, and War- 
wick, the Lord-keeper Bacon, Walsingham, Sad- 
ler, and Knollys, inclined from convietion to the 
Puritans, while Leicester, who saw that their 
numbers were rapidly increasing --that in’ the 
great industrious towns, the strength of the peo- 
ple, or tera état, they were becoming strongest 
-—intrigued with them underhand, in the view 
of furthering his own ambitious projects. In 
the preceding year Thomas Cartwright, the Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge, and 
nw man of virtue, learning, and a ready elo- 
quence, had electrified numerous audiences by in- 
culeating the unlawfulness of any form of chureh 
government except the Presbyterian, which he 
maintained to have been that instituted by the 
first apostles; and the same powerful Puritan 
soon began to make a wider and more lasting 
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| By the atatute 8 Ey. v. 1, § 10, Roman Catholics had 
excluded from the House uf Comnions. 
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house, and await the orders of her privy council. 
But Strickland’s friends, who were beginning to 
feel their strength, moved that he should be 
called to the bar of the house, and there made 
to state the reason of his absence. And as this 
reason was no secret to them, they proceeded to 
declare that the privileges of parliament had 
been violated in his person ; that, if such a mea- 
sure was submitted to, it would form a dangerous 
precedent; that the queen, of herself, could nei- 
ther make nor break the laws. This house, 
said they, which has the faculty of determining 
the right to the crown itself, is certainly eompe- 
tent. to treat of religious ceremonies and church 
discipline, The ministers were astounded, and, 
after a consultation apart, the speaker proposed 
that the debate should be suspended. The house 
rose, but on the very uext morning, Strickland 
re-nppeared in his place, and was received with 
cheers! Elizabeth's caution had prevailed over 
her anger; but she felt as if her royal preroga- 
tive had been touched, and her antipathy to the 
Puritan party increased. In a political sense 
this was a great revival; and the base servility of 
parhament would hardly have been cured but 
for the religious enthusiasm. The case of Strick- 
land was the tirst of many victories obtained over 
the despotic principle--the first great achieve- 
ment of a class of men who, in their evil and in 
their good, worked out the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty to a degree which very few of them, 
even at a later period, foresaw. At the end of 
the session not all Elizabeth's prudence could 
restrain her wrath, At her command, the Lord- 
keeper Bavon informed the commons that their 
conduct had been strange, anbecoming, and an- 
dutiful; that, as they had forgotten themselves, 
they should be otherwise remembered; and that 
the queen’s highness did utterly disallow and 
condemn their folly, in meddling with things 
hot appertaining to them, nor within the capa- 
city of their understanding. But this only con- 
tirmed the Puritans’ suspicion that Elizabeth, 
in conjunction with some of her bishops, really 
thought of creating herself into a eort of Pro- 
testant pope, that was to decide as by a Divine 
inspiration and legation in all matters relating 
to the next world. 
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Notwithstanding the omissions made by par- 
liament, the bishops continued to exact a sub- 
scription to the whole Thirty-nine Articles, and 
to deprive such ministers as refused to subscribe 
them. Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, also 
persevered in his persecutions, which only wanted 
an oceasional burning to render them a tolerable 
imitation of the doings in the days of Queen 
Marv. The Puritan ministers were hunted out 
of their churches and seized in their conventicles; 
their books were suppressed by that arbitrary 
will of the queen, which would allow of nothing 
being published that was offensive to her; they 
were treated harshly in all civil matters; they 
were constantly called before the detestable Star 
Chamber; they were treated with contumely and 


ridicule, and the members of their congregations | 


were dragged before the high commission for 


listening to their sermous and forms of prayer; | 


and whenever any one refused to conform to the 
doctrines of the Establishment, he was committed 
to prison. There were not wanting instances of 
persons being condemned to imprisonment for 


life, and numerous were the cases in which whole | 


families of the industrious classes were reduced to 
heggary hy these persecutions. This court of high 
commission has been compared to the Tnquisi- 
tion; and, in fact, there was a great family like- 
ness between them. It consisted of bishops and 
delegates appointed by the queen, Parker, the 
primate, being chief commissioner. They were 
wuthorized to inquire into all heretical opinions; 
to enforce attendance in the Established church, 
and to prevent the frequentation of conventicles; 
to suppress unorthodox and seditious books, to- 
gether with all libels against the queen and her 
vovernment; to take cognizance of all adulteries, 
fornications, and other offences liable to the ec- 
clesiastical law, and to punish the offenders by 
spiritual censures, fine, aud imprisonment. Par- 
ker always maintained that bold measures would 
terrify the Nonconuformists into his orthodoxy; 
“for,” said he, in a letter to Cecil, “I know them 
to be cowards.”' He never made a greater mis- 
tuke! A very slight knowledge of history might 
have taught him that people excited by religi- 
ous enthusiasm are always brave. What was to 
come he might hardly have foreseen, even if he 
had made a juster estimate of their spirit ; for the 
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; tans laid both mitre and crown in the dust at 
| their feet. 
| <A report had got abroad that the Queen of 
: Scots was sought in marriage for the Duke of | 
' Anjou, one of the brothers of the French king, 
and though Elizabeth héld Mary in a close pri- 
‘gon, she was alarmed at this news. In order to 
' prevent any such scheme, she entered into ne- 
| gotiations with Charles 1X., or rather with his 
mother Catherine de’ Medici, once more pretend- 
‘ing to offer herself as a bride. But there were 
other causes which rendered the friendship of 
the French court very desirable. The Hugue- 
nots seemed crushed and powerless after their 
defeat at’ Moncontour; there appeared no hope of 
_ their renewing the civil war in the heart of the 
kingdom; and if France, at peace withiu herself, 
, should throw her sword on the side of Spain and 
zedlously take up the Catholic cause, the result 
might be dangerous, particularly at this moment, 
when there was great discontent in England, and 
when the Protestants at home seemed almost on 
the point of drawing the sword against one an- 
| Other. The sagacious Walsingham was sent over 
as ambassador to France, with such complicated 
Instructions as must have puzzled even him. 
| One of his principal duties was to blacken the 
| character of Mary; another to lengthen out the 
cmuitrimonial negotiation as much as possible, 
making sure, in the meantime, not merely of a 
| truce, but of a fixed treaty of peace with France. 
| 
\ 
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He was also to have some by-dealings with the 

Huguenots; but he was to be more than ever 
_ cautious and secret in that matter, and to profess 
at court on all oveasions that her majesty, his 
i mistress, had a natural aversion to rebellious 
| Subjects of all kinds. After many months had 
I been consumed, it was said that the Duke of 
Anjou declined the match because Elizabeth 
insisted, as a sere qué. non, that he should change 
this religion? Then his younger brother, the boy 
| Duke d’Alengon, was spoken of. In the spring 
| of the year 1572, Walsingham was joined by Sir 


i Thomas Smith, who was sent on a special mis- 
! 


‘gion, and it was not till then that this new mat- 
| rimonial business was fairly entered upon. Eli- 
-gaubeth had been vexed and distressed by reports 
that the Duke of Anjou had declined the match 
on account of certain rumours, that she had had 


struggle, now begun, never ceased till the Puri- ! two children by the Earl of Leicester, and an 
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' Strype, Lite of Purker. 
* Great was the deliverance England experienced from this 
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: heart so malignant, a courage sv cowardly, a body so il] put 
‘ together, and is so unfit for all sort of manly exercises, that I 


breach. Sismondi quote; the unfavourable portrait of the Duke | never could persuade myself that he could do anything generous, 
of Aujou, given by the King of Navarre, as too well verified by | or happily possess the honours, grandeurs, and good fortunes 
his conduct. ‘‘ And as for this prince whom you are going to | that seem now to await him. And whatever show of kindness 
serve,” siid Navarre to Roany, afterwards Duke of Sully, in 1581, | he may make me, in calling me his good brother, I well know 
he will much deceive me if he do not deceive all that trust | his design, that it is because he dreads my preventing the Vis- 
him, and still more if he ever love those of the religion (the : count of Turenne, you, Esternay, Salignuc, and others of the 
Frotestants), or do anything for their advantage; for [ know, | religion, from going with him into Flanders. And know that 
f:om having heard him say it several t'me3, that he hates them | he hates me more than any one in the world, 98 on my part [ 
as he hates the devil in his heart. And then he has a double ; have no great liking for him.”—Sismondi, Hist. des Frangaig. 
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amorous intimacy with Sir Christopher Hatton ' Bishop of Russ ingeniously contrived to exchange 


besides’ Walsingham was instructed to com- | 
plain of these foul reports; and Catherine de’ Me- ' 
dici was fain to protest she had never believed 
them. 

Sir Thomas Sinith and Walsingham, between 


them, had prevented the taking of any serious - 


steps for the release of the captive queen, in 
which, indeed, the French court had never showed 
much earnestness? Though allies in religion, 
there were many old jealousies between his most 
Christian and his Catholic majestv: the English 
envoys revived these feelings, and Mary's cor- 
respondence with the Duke of Alva was turned 
to good account. They told the French king 
and his mother that there were letters inter- 
cepted of the Queen of Scots to the duke, im- ; 
ploring for his assistance, and offering to send , 
her son, Prince James, to be brought up in Spain, 
sud proposing other things which would make a 
perpetual pique between England and Scotland, 
France and Spain; and they informed Cecil that 


King Charles had exclaimed, in acknowledging | 


Mary’s impradence-—-“ Ali! the poor fool will 
never cease till she lose her head: in faith they 
will put her to death; T see it is her own fault. 
and folly--J see no remedy for it: 1 meant to 
help, but if she will not be helped, Je ne pates 
mais, that is, T cannot do withal” Charles had 
indeed requested that Mary might be sent to 
live in France; and had said that, by the ties of 
relationship, he was bound to secure to her a 
kinder and milder treatment. 
sufferings were forgotten in the bright prospect 
of seeing one of his brothers married to Eliza- 
beth, We agreed to leave her where she was, 
aud began the arrangement of an alliance offen- 
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: these letters for others of an insignificant kind, 
which were laid before the council; but Eliza- 


_ beth and her ministers sent Bailly to the Tower 
iand to the rack.’ 
fessed that he had received the packet from 


Under torture Bailly con- 


Rudolfi, formerly an Italian banker in London, 
and that it contained assurances that the Duke 
of Alva entered into the captive queen's cause, 
aud approved of her plan for a foreign invasion 
of England—that, if authorized by the King 
of Spain, his master, he should be ready to co- 
operate with 40 and 30. Bailly said he did not 
know the parties designated by the ciphers 40 
and 30, but that there was a letter in the packet 
for the Bishop of Ross, desiring him to deliver 
the other letters to the proper parties. Suspi- 


| clon immediately fell apon the Duke of Norfolk. 
That nobleman had lain in the Tower from the 


9th of October, 1569, till the 4th of August, 1570 


| (the day on which Felton was arraigned for the 
affair of the bull of excommunication), when he 


Was removed in custody to one of his own houses, 
in consequence of the plague having broken out 
in the Tower. Some time before this delivery 
he made the most humble submission to the 
queen, beseeching her most gracious goodness to 
accept him again into favour to serve her in any 
manner that it should please her to direct and 
command. He acknowledged himself in fault for 
that he did unhappily give var to certain motions 
ina cause of marriage to be prosecuted for him 


jut the captive's | with the Queen of Scots; “but surely,” he adds, 


“T never consented thereto into any respect, 
save upon reasons that were propounded to in- 
duce me for your highness’s benefit and surety.” 

He then solemnly binds himself to have nothing 


sive and defensive with the English queen's able | more to do with the marriage or with anything 


envoys, altogether disregarding the warning of | 
his own ambassador, “lie had iasured him that. 
Elizabeth would never marry any one. 

While these negotiations had been in progress 
the case of Mary had been still further com- 
plicated, the hatred of Elizabeth increased, and 
the whole Protestant party in) England thiowti 


into agonies of alarin, by revelations of plots and | cil. 


conspiracies. In the month of April oue Charles 


Bailly, 
seized at Dover as he was returning from the 
Duke of Alv a with a packet of letters, The 
On lo taxa rea ce Giavanl Yantres: vonmne il a, ‘lai la 
chambre de la Reyne lorsqu’elle ost au lict, il (Leicester. s‘estuit 
ingéré de luy bailler lu chemise au lieu dv sa dame d'honneur, 
et de s‘azarder de lnymeame de la bayser, sans y estre convyé,”"— 
La Mothe Féendion. The ambassador says that, at the instigation 
of the Earl of Arundel and others, the Dude af Norfolk had ven- 
tured to complain of these familiarities to the queen herself! 

*% Walsingham was instructed to say that Mary w 
treated and liberally supplied with everything; but La Mothe 
Fénélon had informed his court that she was harshly treated, 
aud iu want of every vomfort. 











| that concerns Queen Mary.' Cecil lad long since 
assured the queen that it would be very difficult 
to make high treason of anything Norfolk had 
done as yet. OF course the duke, though he 
had been ten months a prisoner, had never been 
brought to any trial, but only interrogated and 
cross-questioned by the lords of the privy coun- . 
Nor did he even now obtain much more 


than a milder sort of imprixonment. He was 


a servant of the Queen of Scots, was | watched and closely warded in his own house by 


Sir Henry Nevil; he was afterwards removed 


| to the house of another nobleman devoted to the 


-, court, and then to another, and another, being 
everywhere in custody or closely watched. He 
petitioned the queen, Cecil, and others, to be re- 
stored to his seat in the council;—this was re- 


i fused him; and it was a thing which the sove- 


reign, having the free choice of her counsellors, 


was kindly | ! might refuse without the infringement of law or 
| constitutional right. He requested that he might 
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he permitted to attend in his place in parliament; 
but this also was refused, and illegally, for he 
had been convicted of no treason, no crime by 
law. If Norfolk had been ever so well inclined 
to keep his engagement, this was certainly the 
way to make him break it in sheer desperation. 
Upon the arrest of Bailly he was more closely 
looked to; but some months elapsed before the 
matter was brought to his own door. At the 
end of August, 1571, one Brown, of Shrewsbury, 
curried to the privy council a certain bag full 
of money, which he said he had received from 
Hickford, the Duke of Norfolk’s secretary, with 
directions to carry it to Bannister, the duke’s 
steward. The lords opened the bag, and counted 
the money, which amounted to £600. But there 
was something else in the bag that gave them 
more trouble, in the shape of two tickets, or 
notes, written in cipher. As Brown named Hick- 
ford, the poor secretary was apprehended, and on 
the 2d of September, he deciphered the two notes, 
which, with the money, were destined for Lord 
Herries in Scotland, who was making fresh ex- 
ertions there with her party in favour of the cap- 
tive queen. Sir Ralph Sadler wasimmediately sent 
for to guard the Duke of Norfolk, who was then 
at Howard House; where, on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, on a strict examination, he denied all that 
Hickford had confessed. Two days afterwards 
he was committed to his old apartment in the 
Tower.’ In the meanwhile Bannister, and Barker, 
another secretary of the duke’s, had been ar- 
rested; and as the Bishop of Ross had long been 
in custody with the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Ely, and others, it was easy to lay hold of 
him? Hickford did not stop at betraying the 
key to the ciphers; he confessed many other 
things against his master the duke, without 
much pressing, and voluntarily offered to show 
some secret places m his house where his master 
had deposited letters. As the rest of Norfolk’s 
servants were much attached to their master, 
and would confess nothing till they were tor- 
tured, or threatened with torture, it has been 
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said he, “good hope, at last, that we may come 
home: we think surely, that we have done all 
that at this time may be done. Of Bannister 
with the rack, of Barker with the extreme fear 
of it, we suppose to have gotten all. Bannister, 
indeed, knoweth little. .*. . Barker was common 
doer in the practice, but rather, it may seem, 
chosen for zeal than for wit.”* He then proceeds 
to tell the upright Cecil that he and his coadju- 
tors had been putting Barker's confessions into 
proper order—-that is, they had been tampering 
with the evidence which they had procured by 
threatening a weak and silly man with the rack. 
Barker confessed sundry other things, in « most 
confused way, which went to prove that Norfolk 
had never intermitted his correspondence with 
the Scottish queen, neither during his first con- 
finement in the Tower nor after his release from 
that prison-—that he had corresponded with the 
friends of Mary in Scotland by means of the 
Jishop of Ross, and with the Duke of Alva by 
means of Rudolfi, who had onee delivered to 


him a letter from the pope. Althongh Smith 
had asserted that Bannister knew little, they 


made his evidence declare a good deal, and so 
shaped it as to make itagree with that of Barker 
wd Dickford. When it came to the turn of the 
Bishop of Ross to be questioned, that prelate 





pee found deficient in the nerve and courage 


which he had recommended to Bailly; but it is 
| much easier to excuse his want of fortitude than 
‘the atrocity of his inquisitors. The bishop 
| claimed the privileges of an ambassador, assert- 
ing that, even if he had been somewhat impli- 
vated, he was not lable to their jurisdiction, 
being the representative of au independent sove- 
reign; but Lord Burghley cut him short, by say- 
ing that he must answer or be put upon the rack.’ 
Then the bishop wavered, but still he did not 
confess until he was told that his depositions 
were merely requircd to satisfy the mind of 
Queen Elizabeth, and should not be used against 
the life of anyman, The duke had continued to 
deny everything, as at first, “with such confi- 


supposed by many that this Hickford had been | dence and ostentation,” say Sir Thomas Smith 


for some time in the pay of the court. Bannis- 
ter’s fortitude and fidelity did not give way till 
he had suffered torture, but Barker's forsook him 
when he was shown the horrid rack. On the 
20th of September Sir Thomas Smith, he matri- 
monial diplomatist, wrote to Cecil, now Lord 
Burghley,? in a pleasant humour. “We have,” 


a tere 





' Cevil’s Diary. 

* lt appears that the Scotch bishop was not brought to Lon- 
don till the end of October, when he was removed from Ely, and 
that he was not committed to the Tower till the month of No- 
vember.—I bid. 

* Cecil was created Baron Burghley in 1571. In 1572 he re- 
ceived the order of the Garter, and in the same year succeeded 
the Marquis of Winchester as Jord high-treasurer, which office 
he held till his death. 


and Dr. Wilson, “that he did astonish us all, 
and we knew not how we should judge of him.” 
But when the commissioners showed him the 
confession of Barker and his other servants, 
the letters of the Queen of Scots, of which they 
_ had obtained possession through Hickford and 
| Barker, and the deposition of the Bishop of Ross, 


_ he exclaimed that he was betrayed and undone 


by his confidence in others, and began to confess 
to sundry minor charges; for he never allowed 
that he had contemplated treason against his sove- 
reign. Upwards of fifty interrogatories were 
put to him in one day; but the purport of the 
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disclosures which were then made is unknown, | and her ministers, to attend in Westminster Hall 
as the examination cannot be found.' on the 16th dav of the same month. Among 

But the rumours which were sent abroad be- | these were included, with other members of Eli- 
yond the dungeon-cells and the walls of the | zabeth’s privy council, Burghley who had been 
Tower, and industriously spread among the peo- | active in arranging the prosecution, and the Ear] 
ple, were of a terrific nature. The Duke of Alva | of Leicester, who had originally excited Norfolk 
was coming with an army of bloody Papists to | to attempt a marriage with the Scottish queen, 
burn down London, and exterminate the queen, | who had signed the letter to Mary, aud who was 
the Protestant religion, and all good Protestants; |! now athirst for the blood of the unfor unate pri- 
and the pope was to send the treasures of Rome to l soner, his miserable dupe. On the day appointed 
forward these deeds, and was to bless them when ; the peers met in Westminster Hall at an early 
done. Every wind might bring Jegions of ene- | hour in the morning, and the duke was brought 
inies to the British const; every town in England, | to the bar by the lieutenant of the Tower and 
every house, might. conceal some desperate trai- | Sir Peter Carew. The lords were assisted by the 
tor and ernel Papist, bound by secret oaths to | judges and all the law officers of the crown. 
join the invaders, and direct their slanghter and | About half-past eight the lord high-steward stood 
their burning; so that none should escape that | up at his chair bare-headed, and the gentleman- 
professed the true religion, and none suffer that | usher holding the white rod before him, the ser- 
bore the murks of the beast of Rome. A won- | jeant-at-arms sade proclamation. The duke, 
derfal alarm was excited by one Herle, who dis- | with a haughty look perused the countenances of 
closed what was ealled a plot for murdering some | all the lords, first those on the right hand of the 
of her majesty’s privy council? Kenelm Barney ! lord high-steward and then those on the left. 
and Edaund Mather, men as obscure as himself, | After a fresh proclamation of silence, the clerk 
were put upon their metal in the Tower, Herle, of the crown ealled upon the duke,—“ Thomas, 
their former associate, being witness against them. | Duke of Norfolk, Jate of fCenninghall, in the 
All that could be proved against them was, that ous of Norfolk, hold up thy hand.” The duke 
they were two contemptible scoundrels (each | held up his hand, and then the indictment was 
ready to betray the other), who were discon- | read, charging him with compassing and imagin- 
tented with the court and the present govern- | ing the death of the queen, with levying war 
ment, Which gave no promotion except to such | against her within the realm, and with adhering 
“as were perfumed and court-like,” meaning such | to the queen’s public enemivs, The overt acts 
men as Leieester and Hatton; and who had talked | charged were: Ist. That, against the express 
in public-houses and lodging-houses about reseu- {command of the queen upon his allegiance, he 
ing the Duke of Norfolk from the Tower and | had endeavoured to marry the Queen of Scots, 
from certain death, Little confidence ean be | and supplied her with money, well knowing that 
placed in’ the revelatious of such ee whose | she claimed a present. title to the crown of Eng- 
imaginations were stretched by the rack and the | | land; 2d. That he had sent sums of money to the 
dread of death. But on the trial Mather and | Karls of Westmoreland and Northumberland, 
Barney were convicted on the strength of their | and other persons concerned im the rebellion in 
joint confessions, and on the evidence of Herle. | the north; 3d. That he had despatched one Ru- 
They were drawn from the ‘Tower te Tyburn, | dolfi to the pope, to the King of Spain, and the 
and there hanged, bowelled, and quartered, for | Duke of Alva, in order to excite them to send a 
treason, Herle reeeived a full pardon. foreign army Into England, to join with such a 

Much time had been spent in preparing for the es ns he, the Duke. of Nor folk, might raise for 
public trial of the Duke of Norfolk, but at length, | the purpose of making war against the queen 
on the Mth of January, nearly a month before | within the realm, with intent to depose her, and 
the executions last alluded tu, the queen named | to effect his own marriage with the Queen of 
the Karl of Shrewsbury, the keeper of Queen Scots; 4th. That he had relieved and comforted, 


Mary, to be lord high-steward; and Shrewsbury | with money and otherwise, the Lord Herries and 


summoned twenty-six perky selected by Elizabeth other Scots, pelng the queen’s public enemies.” 
3 (Feist is slain Mouipematas! ‘Ghancliaiy ware iaetaysy, <tnahel ee miteedieg.s see eee he aime eves wo sneoe ro + a. tere 4 5 cieeenenemeapet rie ance! 

t Jardine, Cmiait Trials, if thia exnanitiation had enue miss these means, to slay you with a shot upon the terrace, or 
for the prosecution it would probably have been carefully pre | else in coming late from the court, with a pistol.” He then 
aorved, _ Says, ina breath, that he had been “touched with remorse of so 

2 Tho first inkling of thia business waa given by Merle in a - bloody a deed,” and that he hopes he shall receive at his lord- 
letter to Lord Burghley, dated the 4th of January, 1572. “Of ship's hands, ‘at more convenient time, when these storms are 
late,” he anys, “1 have, upon discontent, ontered into conspiracy | past,” the reward which he had merited.— Burghley State Papers, 
with some others to slay your lordship; and, the time appointed, + Herly, the informer, was afterwardstaken into Burghley's service. 
aman with a perfect band attended you three several times in | ' There are grounds for suspecting that he hac been engaged 6 fore 
your garden, to have alain your lordship. The which not fallen | the plot. Mr. Wright publishes several letters, afterwards ad- 
out, and continuing in the former mischisf, the height of your ' dreased by Herle to Burghley, on secret state matters. 
study window is taken towards the garjen, minding, if they | 3 Stow; Burghley Papers; Digges. 
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The duke besought the lords, if the law would 
permit it, that he might be allowed counsel. 
Catline, the chief-justice, told him that the law 


allowed no counsel in cases of high treason. Upon | 


flus Norfolk complained that he was hardly 
handled. “I have had,” said he, “very short 
warning to provide an answer to 80 great a mat- 
ter — not fourteen hours in all, both day and 
night. I have had short warning and no books; 
neither buoks of statutes, nor so much as a bre- 
viate of the statutes. I am brought to fight 
without a weapon.” He said that he was an 
unlearned man—-that he hoped that they would 
uot overlay him with speeches; that his memory 
was never good, but now much worse than it 
was. The duke, however, showed no lack of 
memory and ready wit, and his acquaintance 
with the statutes and with Bracton was such 
that the attorney-general thought proper to taunt 
bim with his nice knowledge of the law. He 
pleaded not guilty, maintaining—I1st. That the 
Queen of Scots was not the enemy or competitor 
of his sovereign--that, on the death of her hus. 
band, the French king, she put away the title of 
Queen of England —that, though her assumption 
of that title was now cited as the sole proof of 
her being an enemy, and having always been 
ap enemy, yet the queen, his mistress, had had 
friendship with her during the ten years which 
had elapsed since that offence, standing godino- 
ther to her son, and doing other kind offices, and 
that, therefore, in trying to marry the Scottish 
queen, or in assisting her, he was not guilty of 
treason. 2d. That he had never spoken with Ru 
dolfi the Italian but once, and then only regard- 
ing some private loan and banking business; 
hearing from him, indeed, that he (Rudolfi) was 
intending to seek aid of money among the friends 
of the Scottish queen, but, as he (the duke) un 
derstood him, not for the purpose of levying war 
in England with this money, but merely that it 
might be applied by Mary to her own comfort 
and the encouragement of her own faithful’ sub- 
jects in Scotland. 3d. That he had never sup- 
plied the English rebels in the north with money 
at the time of their insurrection, although he 
ucknowledged having since sent some assistance 
to the Countess of Westmoreland, who was his 
own sister, and in the greates: distress; and that 
he had given his opinion as to the proper mode 
of distributing certain sums which had been 
sent into Flanders by the pope for the relief of 
the noble English exiles. He admitted that a 
letter from the pope, of about six or seven lines 
in Latin, and beginning, Dilecte fili, sudutem, had 
been delivered to him; but he said that he was 
offended with this liberty, and asked what he 
had to do with the pope, who was an enemy to 
dus religion and his country! 
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Norfolk, who in his early life had been the 
pupil of the puritanic-Fox, the martyrologist, and 
who had always passed for a good Protestant, 
vowed repeatedly on his trial that he would ra- 
ther be torn to pieces by, wild horses than enter- 
tain for a moment the notion of any change of 
religion. Everything the duke said was declared 
to be false, and was met by the written deposi- 
tions (all cobbled and garbled) of his servants and 
accomplices. When he objected to such evi- 
dence he was told that the oaths of the witnesses, 
who had sworn to all they alleged, were worth 
more than his bare denial. He demanded to be 
personally confronted with the witnesses; but 
this was denied to him. There was, indeed, one 
witness produced, but he had known neither 
chains nor torture; he was an agent who had 
been employed by the Earl of Leicester to ensnare 
the prisoner, and it would have been well for the 
deceucy of the process if he had been kept out of 
sight altogether. We have mentioned in what 
manner the evidence of the Bishop of Ross had 
been extracted: Dr. Wilson. the master of the 
requests, and who, with Sir Thomas Smith, had 
tuken his depositions, wanted him to appear in 
court and give his evidence orally, but, lacking 
in courage as he was, the bishop refused, saying, 
“T never conferred with the duke myself in any 
of these matters, but only by his servants, nor 
yet heard him speak one word at any time against 
his duty to his prince and country; and if I shall 
be forced to be present, I will publicly profess 
befure the whole nobility that he never opened 
his mouth maliciously or traitorously against the 
queen or the realm.” Norfolk repeatedly said 
that the bishop was a very timid man---that 
Barker was a timid man-—that only Bannister 
had courage united to fidelity, and that he was 
“shrewdly cramped” when he made the false 
confession they produced. And then Barham, 
the queen’s serjeant, most impudently asserted 
that Bannister had been no more tortured than 
the duke himself had been. The famous letter 
inculpating Norfolk, written by Moray, the late 
regent, was read in court, together with a letter 
said to have been sent by the duke to Moray, 
without going into any proof of the genuineness 
of those documents.’ A great deal of the evi- 
dence went upon mere hearsay, and that at second 
or third hand, but the strangest thing of all—the 
grossest possible interference of the queen—oc- 
curred in enforcing that particular part of the 
prosecution which related to the Rudolfi conspi- 
racy. The solicitor-general stood up, and said, 
“T have also, my lords, one thing more to say to 
you from the queen's own mouth. The lords of 
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1 1t was merely said, with respect to the duke's letter, that .- 
the regent had sent a copy of it to Elizabeth in his (Moray's! 
handwriting. They did not even profess tu have seen the original. 
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tle privy council do know it very well, but it is | foreign arms and foreign money, there can be 
not meet here, in open presence, to be uttered, little doubt; but it would have been no anusual 
because it toucheth others that are not here now | case if the conspirators had cloaked and concealed 
to be named; but, by her highness’s order, we | their extremest views from the duke, who was 
pray their lordships that they will impart it unto | evidently a tool in the hands of more crafty, 
you more particularly. ln Flanders, by the am- ; more daring, and inveterate plotters. If he were 
bassador of a foreign prince, the whole plot of ; privy to the conspiracy in its full extent—which 
this treason was discovered; and aservant of his, | he always denied, and which was never proved 
not meaning to conceal so foul and dishononrable : against him by unsuspected evidence—he was 
a practice, gave intelligence hither by letters. | guilty at the least of misprision of treason. He 
But Io refer the more particular declaration seems to have had a thoroughly English heart; 
thereof to the peers of the privy council.” Nu | and not only a patriotic feeling for the indepen- 
objection was raised by any one to this strange , dence of his country, but also many of the pre- 
declaration; on the contrary, they all acted as if; vailing national prejudices against foreigners of 
it were decisive of the case, and at eiyht o'clock ‘all kinds, not excepting even the Scots. Our 
at night, when the trial had lasted twelve hours, | own impression is, that he contemplated nothing 
the peers unanimously returned a verdict of | more than the reinstating of Mary, the sharing 
wuiily. Then the edge of the axe was turned | in her authority in Scotland, and in her hopes of 
towards the duke, and the lord-steward said-— | the English succession on Elizabeth's death. As 
“Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, the lords, your peers, | man of honour (if we may speak of such a 
having now found you guilty, what have you to: character in such a time), the worst part of his 
aay why T may not proceed to judgment?” The | conduct was his breaking his word to Elizabeth; 
duke replied, “The Lord's wile be done, and God | but even there he was goaded and maddened by 


be judge between me and mine aceusers:” and 
then the lord high-steward, with tears in his eyes, 





her harsh usage, beset. by agents ever ready to 
work on his susceptible temper, and fascinated 


pronounced judgment:-—“ Thomas, Inte Duke of | by the letters and messages of Mary. 
Norfolk, you have been indicted of high treason, | But, though thus condemned, Elizabeth hesi- 
and my lords, your peers, have found you puilty: | tated to inflict capital punishment ou so popular 
therefore, this court doth award that you be taken | a nobleman, who was her own kinsman, and who 
hence to the Tower of Loudon, and from thence | had been for many vears her tried friend. Five 
be drawn through the midst of London to Ty- | days after his trial the duke wrote a long letter 
burn; and there you shall be hanged till you be l to her majesty, confessing that he had been un- 
half dead, and being alive you shall be eut down | dutiful, that he had most unkindly offended; but 
quick, your bowels shall be taken forth of vour | he still denied that he had ever contemplated 
body, and: burned before vour face ; your head | treason. He told the queen that he was now 
hall be smitten off, and your body shall be di- | but as “a dead dog” in this world, and preparing 
vided into four quarters; vour head and quar- | himself for a new kingdom-—that he would not 
ters to be set up where it shall please the queen's | ask her for life, but only beseech her to extend 
majesty to appoint: and the Lord have mercy | her merciful goodness to his poor orphan chil- 
upon your soul.” Then the duke said, “This, | dven. Elizabeth insidiously urged him to make 
my lord, is the judgment of a traitor; but (strik- | an ample confession, and accuse others: but this 
ing himself hard upon the breast) Iam a true | Norfolk nobly refused, even when pleading for 
map to God and the queen as any that liveth, | his children. “The Lord knoweth,” he says, 
and always have been so.”! “that I myself know no more than 1 have been 
We are not informed as to the countenance | charged withal, nor much of that, although, I 
and behaviour of Leicester, who sat through the | humbly beseech God and your majesty to forgive 
trial aud voted the deh of his contiding and, me, 1 knew a great deal too much. But if it had 
generous-hearted vietim. pleased your highness, whilst I was a man in 
The mode in which a case of constructive trea- | law. ta have commanded my accusers to have 
aon was tnade up will auord a curious exercise | been brought to my face, although of my own 
to the mind, and may be studied at length with | knowledge I knew no nore than I have particu- 
some advantage.” But, after all, it will not be | larly confessed, yet, if it had pleased your majesty, 
easy to arrive at any clear notion of the extent . there might perchance have bolted out somewhat 
of Norfolk's imprudence or guilt. That the Ru-! amongst them which might have made some- 
dolfi conspiracy compassed and imagined the what for mine own purgation, and your highness 
overthrow of Elizabeth, in part by the aid ‘of | perchance have thereby known that which is pow 
a Jaadine, Crintual Trae: Bvicnley mA. undiscovered. . . . Now, an if it please your ma- 
® Heo Mr. Jardine’s remarks appended tu his clear and valuable | Jesty, it is too late for me to come face to face to 
account of this remarkable trial. ; do you any service; the one being a shameless 
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Scot, and the other an Italianified Englishman,' 

their faces will be too brazen to yield to any | to cover his eyes, he refused it, saying, “T am 

truth that I shall charge them with.”* This let- | not in the least afraid of death.” He then fell on 

ter was written from the Tower on the 23d of his knees, praying, and presently he stretched his 
{ 


had it granted. One offering him a handkerchief 





January. On Saturday, the 8th of February, | neck across the block, aad his head, at one blow, 

Elizabeth signed the warrant for the duke's exe- | was cut. off, and showed by the executioner to 
cution on the Monday following; but at a late | the sorrowing and weeping multitude.’ “Tt. is 
hour on Sunday night she summoned to her pre- | incredible,” continues Camden, a spectator of the 
sence the wily Burghley, who had been earnest | sad scene, “how dearly he was loved by the 
with her to permit the law to take its course. people, whose good-will he had gained by a 
The queen, according to Burghley’s own words, | princely munificence and extraordinary affabili- 
“now entered into a great misliking that the | ty They called likewise to mind the untimely 
duke should die the next day, and said she was, | end of his father,’ a man of extraordinary learn- 
and should be, disquieted, and that she would | ing, and famous inv war, who was beheaded in the 
have a new warrant made that very night to the | same place five and twenty years before.” 
sheriffs, to forbear until they should hear further ; But the Protestants, whose wild alarms had 
and so they did.”* Another warrant was coun- | not yet subsided, were eager for a ‘still greater 
termanded in the same manner, and a third, ob- | sacrifice, and they turned a ready ear to an anony- 
tained, as the queen gave out, by importunate | mous casuist, who proved, in his own way, that. 
counsel, on the 9th of April, was recalled with | it stood, not only with justice, but with the hon- 
her own hand at two o'clock in the morning. She | our and safety of Klizabeth, to send the unfortu- 
war evidently most anxious to lighten the odium | nate Queen of Scots to the scaffold; and to another 
of the execution, or to shift it from herself. The | writer, who supported his arguments with num- 
preachers, who had of late received regular poli- | berless texts of Scripture, all made to prove that 
tical instructions from her council, took up the | Mary had been delivered into the hands of Eli- 
matter, and, unmindful of the evangelical for- | zabeth by a special providence, and deserved to 
bearance, clamoured for vengeance on the duke. | die the death, because she was guilty of adultery, 
Private letters were written to the same effect | murder, conspiracy, treason, and blasphemy, and 
to her majesty, but still she hesitated. In the | because she was an idolater, and led others to 
meanwhile, parliament had assembled. On the | idolatry.® Both houses would have proceeded 
16th of May the commons communicated with | against the captive by bill of attainder, but Hli- 
the lords, and then drew up a petition to the | zabeth interfered, and they were obliged to rent. 
throne, representing that there could be no safety | satisfied with passing a law to make her unable 
till the duke was dead. The fanatic reasoning or | and unworthy of succession to the crown of Eng- 
declamation of the commons had a wonderful | land.” The captive queen had been restored to 
effect out of doors—every Protestant seemed to} her old prison in Tutbury Castle immediately 
echo their call for blood; and at last Elizabeth | after the defeat of the Earl of Northumberland, 
put her hand to a death-warrant, which was not {| and, after some hurried removes to Chatsworth 
revoked. Out of regard to his high rank, the | and other places, she was now at Shetfield Castle, 
brutal punishment awarded by the sentence was | in the tender keeping of Sir Ralph Sadler and 
commuted into beheading. On the 2d of June, | my Lady Shrewsbury, who both wished her in her 
1572, at eight o'clock in the morning, the duke | grave, and seized the opportunity afforded hy the 
was brought to a scaffold erected upon Tower- | trial and condemnation of Norfolk to exult over 
hill, attended by Alexander Nowel, dean of St. | her sufferings, and insult her to her face. 

Paul's, and Fox, the martyrologist, who had for-|| But Mary had soon to weep for more blood. 
merly been his tutor. Dr. Nowel desired the | The Earl of Northumberland, after lying more 
multitude to keep silence; after which the duke | than two years a prisoner in Lochleven Castle, 
made a dying speech, which was nearly always | was basely sold to Elizabeth by the execrable 
expected, if not forcibly exacted, on such occa- | Morton, who, during his own exile in England, 
sions. He proceeded to confess neither more nor | had tasted largely of the northern earl’s hospi- 
less than he had done on his trial; to aver that | tality and generosity. This transaction was the 
he had never been Popishly inclined, though some | finishing touch to the character of the murderer 
of his servants and acquaintance were addicted 
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to the Romish religion. Then, after the reading 1p Conder: er eT See Gece payin a 
. : 2 The accomplis r urrey, the last noble victim 0 
of a psalm or two, he said, with a loud voice, | |... thor. iets 


“ Lord Jesus, into thy handsI commend my spirit. 


7 Burghley was disappointed and angry that Elizabeth did 
The headsman asked the duke’s forgiveness, and 


not now send Mary to the block. Ina letter dated 21st May, 
1572, addressed to Walsingham, who was at Paris, he says that 
' Alluding to the Bishop of Ross and Barker. there was “‘ soundness” in the commons, and “no lack” in the 
® Burghley Papers. + fbid. higher house, but the queen had spoiled all.—Dudley Digges. 
Vou. II. 126 
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of Rizzio. He permitted William Douglas, the 


Iaird of Lochleven, to enter into a negotiation 
with the exiled Countess of Northumberland for 
the liberation of her husband. Two thousand 
pounds, the price agreed upon, was deposited by 
the countess at Antwerp. Morton, at the same 
time, drove another bargain with Elizabeth. In 
the month of June or July the unfortunate earl 
was carried ov board a vessel to proceed, as he 
was told by these infernal traitors, to join his 
dear wife in Flanders. We need scarcely add 
what followed; as a matter of course he was 
landed at Berwick, the first English port; from 
Berwick he was conducted to York, and there 
heheaded without a trial. The earl, in the par- 
lance of those times, continued obstinate in reli- 
sion, and Jleclared he would die a Catholic of the 
Pope's church. Sir Thomas Gargrave, who com- 
municates the particulars of the earl’s execution 
to Lord Burghley, adda, “ T beseech the Alinighty 
to preserve the queen’s majesty and all good sub- 
jects from their (the Papists’) deceitful and cruel 
practices, the which, in my opinion, they intend, 
if time would serve. They have too much liberty 
and scope, and wax hard-hearted, wilful, and 
stubborn.”! 

In Scotland many had forfeited their lives for 
their passionate attachment to Mary. Encouraged 
and assisted by Elizabeth, the father of Darnley, 
the imbecile Lennox, had established himself in 
the regency, More than a year before Norfulk’s 
death, he gained, by surprise, the strong castle of 
Dumbarton, which had held out most) gallantly 
for the queen. Among the prisoners taken in 
that fortress was Hamilton, Archbishop of St 
Andrews, whom Lennox caused to be hanged at 
Stirling without trial. The civil war than raged 
more fiercely than ever. The regent, in a parlia- 
ment, attainted Secretary Maitland as one of the 
assassins of his son Darnley, and sume chiefs of 
the house of Hamilton for their opposition to the 
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Sir Thomas Gar- 


Wright, Queen Blizaheth and her Times. 
grave was not unnenally intolerant ; thore ia scarcely a lotter of 
those tines but laments that the persecuted Papista are not 
much more harshly dealt with. Tf some persons had had their 
own way, they would bave made a sort of Protestant Barthoto. 
wew before the Catholic one 
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king’s government. He assembled a second par- 
liament, with the intention of passing more at- 
tainders, but his own hour was come. The Earl of 
Huntly, Lord Claude Hamilton, and Scott of 
Buccleuch, secretly assembled 500 men, made a 
night march, and got possession of the town of 
Stirling without opposition. The Hamiltons, on 
their onslaught, cried, “‘Remember the arch- 
bishop!” for the prelate of St. Andrews was of 
their kindred, though only illegitimately so.?_ In 
a few moments they broke open the lodgings of 
the principal lords of the regent’s faction, and 
made them all prisoners, together with Lennox 
himself. It was the intention of the insurgents 
to convey their captives to Edinburgh Castle, 
which was still in their hands; but Morton 
escaped, barricaded his house, and made a vigor- 
ous resistance; the burghers of Stirling rose upon 
the intruders; some troops arrived under the Earl 
of Mar, and the victors found themselves ob- 
liged to turn and flee. One of the Hamiltons, 
determined that the regent should not escape, 
bade him remember the archbishop, and shot 
him through the head. As another regent was 
now wanting, the lords nominated the Earl of 
Mar- a man far too honourable for those men 
and those times. Morton had more power than 
the new regent, and was the devoted friend and 
servant of Elizabeth, whom he obeyed in all par- 
ticulars. But, in spite of Morton and Elizabeth, 
the banner of Mary still floated over the walls of 
Edinburgh Castle; and in the mountains of the 
north the Gordons and other Highlanders kept 
her cause lingering on. 

Under the able management of Walsingham 
and Sir Thomas Smith, the treaty with France 
had been concluded in the month of April, 1572, 
about six weeks before the Duke of Norfolk’s 
execution. The French king bound himself to 
give Elizabeth aid in all cases of invasion what- 
soever; but Elizabeth did not show any readiness 
in proceeding with the matrimonial treaty, which 
was interrupted and renewed several times, and 
altogether ingeniously prolonged for the space of 
ten years, 





* He was natural brother to the Duke of Chatellerault, the 
head of the clan. 
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Massacre of St. Bartholomew—Insidious measures of the French court to effect it—Atrocities with which it was 


accompanied—Followed by an outcry in England for Mary’s death—Ear] of Morton succeeds to the regency 
in Scotland—Death of Charles 1X of France, and accession of his brother Henry I1I.—War for independence 
in the Netherlands— Elizabeth aids the revolt—-She is again sought in marriage by the Duke of Anjou—Her 
iucomprehensible conduct—The duke visits England—Troubles in Ireland—Plots and outbreaks against the 
English ascendency— Affairs in Scotland—James’ early favourites—They procure the downfall of the Earl of 
Morton— Hie execution—Intriguee in Scotland for the liberation of Mary—The “‘ Raid of Ruthven”—Alarms 
of Popish conspiracies in England—LExecutions of Papists—The Throckmorton plot—Execution of Francis 
-Throckmorton— Fresh penal statutes against the Papists—Naval exploits of the English against the Spaniards 
in America—Elizabeth aida the Netherlands against Spain—The Babington conspiracy—Detection and exe- 
cution of the conspirators—Ear] of Leicester’s proposal to poison Queen Mary—Treatment of Mary in her 
different prisons—She is charged with being accessory to Babington's conspiracy—Her denial of the charge— 
Design announced to her of bringing her to trial—The trial held at Fotheringay Castle—She is charged with 
conspiring the death of Elizabeth—Her answer and defence—The attempts to inculpate her—She is pronounced 
guilty and sentenced to die—Popular triumph at the sentence—Mary’s heroisin—Fruitless interposition of 
Henry III. to save her—Apathy of James, her son—Intrigues to thwart his applications in her behalf—- 
Elizabeth’s irresolution to confirm Mary’s sentence—She at last signs it—Elizabeth’s attempts to throw the 
blame on others—Mary’s conduct on receiving the sentence—Her preparations for death—Her execution— 


Elizabeth’s hypocritical conduct on receiving tidings of the execution. 


pbee@|HE English queen had been feast- 
ing at Kenilworth Castle with the 
Earl of Leicester, and had reached 
Woodstock on her way homeward, 
when she received the dismal intel- 
ligence of the massacre of St. Bar- 
Paris. The late pacification be- 
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tholomew, at 
tween the French Catholics and Huguenots had 


been as hollow as all the preceding ones. The 
nominal head of the Huguenots was the voung 
King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of 
France; but the real leader was the veteran Col- 
ligny, Admiral of France. In the spring of 1571, 
King Charles professed a wonderful eagerness to 
reconcile the two parties, and offered the hand of 
his sister to Henry of Navarre. At the same 
time, he tempted Colligay with the offer of the 
command of a great French army to be sent into 
Flanders to co-operate with the Prince of Orange 
against the King of Spain. ln the summer of 
the same year, Charles again earnestly solicited 
the admiral to repair to court, writing to him 
with his own hand, and serding the letter, backed 
by warm solicitations from the admiral’s near 
relations, by the hands of Teligny, the admiral’s 
son-in-law. The admiral, in the autumn of 1571, 
went to Blois, where Charles was keeping his 
court. He was received with all honour—was 
restored to all his former dignities, and the king 
called him “Father.” Meanwhile the match be- 
tween Henry of Navarre and the Princess Mar- 
garet went on; and on the 18th of August of the 
present year (1572) the marriage was celebrated 
at Paris. Colligny and a great number of the 


Protestant lords attended. The three following 
days were spent in festivity. On the fourth day 
(Friday, the 22d of August) the admiral attended 
a privy council, after which he went to the tennis- 
yard with the king, the Duke of Guise, and others 
of the court. As he walked thence homeward 
through the streets an arquebuse was discharged 
at him from the window of a house occupied by 
a dependant of the Duke of Guise. He was 
struck in two places, but neither of the wounds 
was dangerous. The Huguenots crowded to his 
house uttering menacing language against the 
Gruises, for they suspected that the Duke of 
Guise had directed the blow in revenge for the 
death of his father, who had been assassinated 
by Poltrot, the Huguenot, at the siege of Or- 
leans.’ On Saturday, the 23d, the queen-mother 
held secret conferences in the Louvre, and after 
dinner, or about noon, she entered the king's 
chamber, where her other son, the Duke of Anjou, 
and several lords soon joined her. All united in 
representing to Charles that the Huguenots were 
at that moment plotting his destruction, and that, 
if he did not destroy them before night, he and 
his whole family would be sacrificed before the 
next morning. According to his own account, he 
thereupon gave a reluctant consent to a general 
massacre, the execution of which was intrusted 





1The Guises had maintained that Poltrot was an agent of 


Colligny. The Huguenots did occasionally resort to assassina- 
tions as well as the Catholics. Nearly four years before this 
attempted assassination of Colligny, an attempt was made to 
murder another of Queen Mary's uncles, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
at Rheims.—Letter from Sir Henry Norris to Cecil, givén by 
Wright. 
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to the Dukes of Guise, Anjou, and Aumale, Mon- 
tespan, and Marshal Tavannes, who are gene- 
rally believed to have arranged the whole plan 
beforehand with the queen-mother. Charles 
and Catherine then went to an open balcony to 
«wait the result, the young king trembling all 
over, At a concerted signal—the tolling of the 
church bell of St. Germain P Auxerrois—the work 
of blood began. The house of Colligny was burst 
vpen, and he and all in it were murdered. The 
butchers threw the bodies out of the windows into | 
the streets, where they were treated with brutal 
indignity: and then the tocsin was sounded from ; 
the parliament house, calling apon the people to 
protect their religion and their king. Forthwith 
wl Paris resounded with the horrid cries of 
“Death to the Huguenots!--Kill every man 
Of them !--killb!—kill!’ And the Protestants, 
wherever they could be found, were atrociously 
Nlaughtered—-imen, women, and children. To 
wards evening prochunation was made, by sound 
of trumpet, that it was the king's will that the 
slaughter should cease; but the Parisians were 
drunk with blood, and the massacre was partially 
continued through that night and the two follow- 
ing days, Scenes of precisely the same sort were 
enacted in Rouen, Lyons, and other cities. Tn 
Paris alone, 500 men of rank, and nearly 10,000 
of inferior couditions, were butchered in cold 
blood. All were not Huguenots, for many a 
Catholic took this easy opportunity of despatch- 
ing his personal enemy without regard to his 
creed. The all France 30,000 individuals are said 
to have perished on St. Bartholomew's Day and 
the days of slaughter which followed it.! 

Of the French Protestants who eseaped the 
massacre, some threw themselves into Rochelle, 
whence they cast. au imploring eye towards Eng- 
land: others fled across the Channel, until every 
English port on the south coast was cre wded with 
them. The English people would have rushed 
at once Into a war to punish the treachery and 
cruelty of the French Catholics; but Elizabeth 
peremptorily forbade any of her subjects to take 
Up arms except on their own account, and as pri- 
vate volunteers. She did not reeal her ambas- 
sador; nay, she senarcely interrupted her matri- 
monial treaty, though she was glad to have an 
opportunity of telling the French court that a 
visit to England, which had been projected for 
her young suitor, the Duke of Alengon, would not 
be desirable in the present temper of her people.” 
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One of the first effects in England of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre was an outcry for the 
immediate execution of Queen Mary, a. measure 
recommended by nearly the whole bench of bish- 
ops, from Parker the primate downwards. On 
the 5th of September, Sandys, Bishop of London, 
proposed to Burghley forthwith to cut off the 
Scottish queen’s head, who, he said, was the in- 
firm part in the foundation of the existing state 
of things. The queen still shrunk from the 
j odium of publicly imbruing her hands in her 
rival's blood; but she thought that it might be 
possible to get the thing safely done in Scotland. 
Killigrew was sent down to Edinburgh to arrange 
the matter, being charged not to commit his so- 
vercign’s honour by any too open proceeding. 
He was, in short, to keep himself in public to the 
settling of a treaty of pacification between the re- 
gency and Mary’s adherents in Edinburgh Castle 
and elsewhere; but, in private, he was to pro- 
pose the delivery of Mary into the hands of her 
enemies, that she might “receive that she had 
deserved there by order of justice.”* 

But this neyotiation fell to the ground through 
the unusual hopvur of the Regent Mar, who was 
aetively employed in arranging a very different 
pacification. He was labouring to effect a general 
union of the several rival factions into which the 
Scottish aristocracy was divided, an object for the 
accomplishment of which he seems to have been 
prepared to share his power with Maitland, Kir- 
kaldy, Morton, and the other parties who had 
hitherto opposed his administration. In the midst 
of these patriotic negotiations, the Earl of Mor- 
ton invited the regent to his house at Dalkeith, 
and treated him very nobly; but the regent took 
a vehement. sickness, which caused him to ride 
away to Stirling, where he died on the 28th of 
October of this present year, 1572. Some of his 
friends and the common people suspected he had 
“gotten wrong” at Morton’s banquet.!. On the 
24th of November Morton was chosen regent 
under the auspices of Elizabeth, whom he had 
ilready served in many particulars. His power 
had always been great, and now that it was su- 
preme in Scotland, he devoted it to the two great 
objects of euriching himself by forfeitures and 
doing the will of the English queen. (a.p. 1573.) 
Killigrew remained with the new regent, and 
assisted him in arranging a separate treaty with 
the Earl of Huntly and the Hamiltons, by which 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Maitland of Lethington, 
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" “The saints of the dead is variously stated, according to grew was commanded to make the most ‘of the late horrible 
| universal murder in France,” and to move the Scuts to have 


the religion of the parties writing, at 4000, 10,000, 40,000, 70,000, 
100,000! De Thou, Adriani, De Serres, and the author of a 
disouurse addressed to the Swias cantons, quoted by Mr. Alen 
(Letter to Francia Jufrey, Beq., Sve, London, 1827', agree in 
stating the total number at. 30,000, 2 Diggrs. 

3 Elizabeth wished tv guard against. ‘that further pen! which 
night onsue by Mary's escaping, or being set up again.’ Kili 


good regard that the like be not attempted among them He 
was alec commanded to use all good specd with the must secrecy 
that he can, and yet so to deal as that the matter (Mary's death, 
might rather be opened to him by the Scots than seem to be 
proposed by him tu them.- Burghley Papers. 

 Melrille. 
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and the others in Edinburgh Castle, were left to 
themselves to prolong a now hopeless struggle for 
Queen Mary. Maitland proposed an honourable 
capitulation: Morton insisted on an uncondi- 
tional surrender. At this crisis Elizabeth seut 
an army from Berwick, under Drury the marshal, 
who was fur:.ished with heavy artillery, and with 
instructions to lay the castle in ruins. Though 
starving and destitute, the garrison, under the 
brave and skilful Kirkaldy, held out for thirty 
four days, when they surrendered, expressly to 
Drury and the Queen of England, upon a general 
promise of favourable terms. But Elizabeth or- 
dered that Maitland and Kirkaldy should be 
delivered up to Morton At last all Maitland's 
undermining and countermining were at an end, 
and his subtle genius stood rebuked and helpless: 
he ended his days on the 9th of June, a few weeks 
after the surrender of the castle. According to 
one account he took poison, and “died a Roman 
death ;” according to another, the poison was ad- 
ministered to him by Morton.’ On the 3d of 
August following the gallant Kirkaldy was 
hanged and quartered as a traitor, and thus per- 
ished fhe last remnant of Mary’s party in Scot. 
land. 


AD. L574. In the month of May the wretch- 


ed Charles LX. died a death of hor. 
ror at Vincennes, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age. He was succeeded by his brother the Duke 
of Anjou, a former suitor of Elizabeth. This new 
king, Henry ILL, was detested by the Protestants 
for the part he had taken in the massacre; and 
he had not been a year on the throne when he 
detected a conspiracy to murder him, in which his 
own brother, the Duke of Alengon, Elizabeth's 
present suitor, was deeply implicated. Alengou 
escaped from the court, and began to levy troops 
for another war in conjunction with young Hen- 
ry, the then Protestant King of Navarre. They 
both applied to Elizabeth for assistance; but she 
preferred the office of mediator, and, on the 14th 
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' Killigrew himself says that Maitland died not without sus- 
picion of poison. Melville and Spottiswood agree in saying that, 
being surrendered by Elizabeth, he died ‘‘after the Roman 
manner.” Mary, in a letter addressed to her in her own hand, 
accused Elizabeth of the poisoning of Maitland 

2 That the mouths as well as the sources of the Rhine be- 
came the sole asylum uf Germanic liberty on the continent of 
Europe, will appear unaccountable to those who have not reflected 
that causes almost the same, may bestow on the dwellers amidst 
mountains and along shores, the exalted spirit which belongs 
tv the consciousness of secure independence The three provinces 
of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand, were the most deeply im- 


tued with the Lutheran doctrine of no implicit submission to | 


power, which flowed on them from Northern Germany; and 
they might also have caught additional boldness and jealousy 
from the example and opinions of England, with which they 
maintained an almost daily intercourse. The earliest of modern 
sufferers for religion were the Protestants of these Burgundian 
provinces. Charles V. began to proscribe that body of his sub- 
jects in the summer of 151, after he had holden an imperial 
diet at Worms, on the subject of suppressing the new heresy. 
He issued an edict not only for the government of the empire. 
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of May, 1576, a treaty was concluded, by which 
the Huguenots were to have permission to wor- 
ship God in their own way ip public churches, 
and Alencon obtained the honours, titles, and 
appanage which had been,enjoyed by his elder 
brother Henry previous to his accession. From 
this time Alencon was styled Duke of Anjou. 
But this pacification was scarcely achieved when 
Henry III. placed himself at the head of a Ca- 
tholic league, formed by the majority of his sub- 
jects, and in the month of February, 1577, he 
annulled at a blow the privileges granted to the 
Huguenots, who thereupon proceeded to take up 
arms, 

At this moment the minds of Elizabeth and 
her ministers were rather occupied by the affairs 
of the Netherlands than by those of France. The 
Prince of Orange, after a tremendous struggle, 
had succeeded in establishing the independence 
of Holland and Zealand, and the Duke of Alva 
had been recalled tu wither and die under the 
frowns and ingratitude of his master, Philip, for 
whom he had waded in blood.? Alva had been 
succeeded by Zuniga, commendator of Requesens, 
who, by policy and gentle measures, detached 
many of the partizans of the Prince of Orange. 
That prince, in his increasing difficulties, offered 
the sovereignty or the protectorship of Holland 
and Zealand to Elizabeth, who was assumed to 
be a representative of their ancient princes by her 
descent from Philippa of Hainault, the wife of 
Kdward III. The queen hesitated, and changed 
her mind more than once, but at last declared 
that she could not in conscience accept their offer, 
but that she would act as mediatrix between 
them and their lawful sovereign, Philip. This 
answer was given in the month of February, 1576, 
but events occurred with wonderful rapidity, 
which wholly changed the queen's plans. Re- 
quesens died, and was succeeded by John of 
Austria (a bastard son of the late Emperor 
Charles V.). a brave and popular commander; 
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but for that of his bereditary dominions, particularly including 
the Netherlands; in which, after reciting the condemnation of 
Lutheran heresies by the church, he denounced the punishment 
of death agaist all who deviated from the doctrines of the 
Apostolic Seo, or who possessed Lutheran books, or harboured 
the heretics themselves All men were commanded to discover 
those who were suspected of heresy. Solicitation fur .fugitives 
was prohibited—not excepting fathers, sons, or brothers. [ven 
by recantation of heresy, no farther grace could bo earned than 
that the men were beheaded, and the women buried alive, while 
the contumacious expiated their obstinacy in the flames. These 
tremendous denunciations were speedily carried into effect. 
* Blood began to be spilled in 1523. From that time,’ says Father 
Paul, ‘to the peace of Cateau-Cambresis in 1558, there were 
50,000 Protestants hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burned 
in the Netherlands.’ Grotius, in writing of a later period, esti- 
mates the number at 100,000. 

‘*The reference of the two great writers to different periods, 
affords the most reasonable explanation of the apparent coh- 
tradiction. Grutius had the best means of information, and the 
smaller number is as good a proof of cruelty as the larger.”—Sir 
| James Mackintosh. 
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and it was rumoured that, not satisfied with the 
subjugation of the whole of the Netherlands, he 
contemplated an invasion of England, and a mar- 
riage with the Queen of Scota. At the same time 
the Prince of Orauge, in his despair, talked of 
offering the sovereignty of his country to Eliza- 
beth’s suitor, Alencon, now Duke of Anjou. Upon 
this Elizabeth concluded an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Orange party, protesting all 
the while to Philip that she merely intended to 
preserve to him the Netherlands from the grasp 
of the French, and to herself the kingdom of Eng. 
land free from invasion by his ambitious half- 
brother, Dov John. The English negotiator ou 
this oecasion was William Davison. The queen 
had already furnished large sums of money, but 
now they were in want of more, and Davison en- 
gaged to procure it on their giving adequate se. 
curity. The Dutch diplomatist produced the 
valuable jewels and plate which had been pledged 
by Mathias of Austria to the states of Mol- 
land; and, on these things being sent to England, 
£50,000 were advanced for present exigencies.' 
In spite of the new spirit which had been infused 
into them by the English treaty, the Duteh were 
defeated in the great battle of Gemblours, They 
then applied, in a breath, to the Protestant 
princes of Germany, to Elizabeth, and to the 
Duke of Anjou Cassimir, another of the Eng- 
lish queen's suitors, marched into the Nether- 
lands with a powerful army, and Anjou soon fol- 
lowed with 10,000 men. Neither, however, could 
do much against such great commanders as Don 
John and Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, 
whe had recently arrived with another army of 
Spaniards and Italians, The Duke of Anjou ex- 
cused his want of success by pleading his anxiety 
not to offend Elizabeth; and at Gis very moment 
he was renewing his suit with a rare ardour, He 
sent over Simier, a nobleman who possessed un- 
common skill in amorous matters, and who was 
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velled thither in disguise. The strong and mas- 
eee mind of Elizabeth was weaker than that 
of achild in some points, and this was one of 
'them. The romance of the thing quite fascinated 
‘her. After a few days of ardent courtship, and 
much private talk, Anjou went his way. <A few 
‘days after his departure Elizabeth assembled the 
| lords of her council, and submitted to them “the 
‘great question.” These lords were divided in 
, opinion —some of them representing the danger 
‘ty religion from a Catholic husband; the sinful- 
ness of allowing the mass to be set up, though in 
private, in the royal palace; the peril to her ma- 
jesty’s life, if, at her age (she was nowin her forty- 
ninth year), she should have issue; and the use- 
lessness of the marriage if she had not.? Every 
account of Elizabeth’s conduct at this critical mo- 
ment is startling and perplexing, but most of 
them would lead us to believe that she was now 
really anxious for a marriage with this young 
prince. Burghley, the scarcely less adroit Wal- 
aingham, her relative Hunsdon, Mildmay, Sadler 
-~all were lost in amazement, and doubt, and 
dread. It is said that she shed passionate tears 
upon finding that they did not unanimously peti- 
tion her to marry, as they had done before. They 
were, however, too careful of their liberty and 
their places to offer any open opposition to what 
seemed to be the queen’s wishes; and they ac- 
tively drove on to its conclusion a preliminary 
matrimonial treaty with Simier. But in two 
months Elizabeth again declared that she would 
die a virgin queen. Again, however, in a few 
months, when a splendid embassy from Cather- 
ine de’ Medict arrived in London (it was in the 
spring of 1581), she agreed that the marriage 
should be concluded within six weeks, but with a 
provision that she should be at liberty to change 
her mind again if certain secret stipulations were 
not previously fulfilled. It is difficult to under- 
stand, even with full reference to all her political 





irresistibly witty and gallant. This Simier soon | relations at home and abroad —it is impossible 
gained an extraordinary ascendency over the | to reconcile to any fixed and wise principle the 
mind of the queen, to whom he constantly repre- | Vacillating conduct of the queen. The states of 


sented that his employer, Anjou, was almost dy- 
jug of love for her. He did more: he disclosed 
to her that the Earl of Leicester had recently 


married in private the widow of the late Earl of | 


Essex. According to popular rumour the fa- 
veurite had poisoned Essex to make way to his 
bed. Leicester stormed and protested; but, for 
tho first time in his life, he found his royal mis- 
tress implacable. He was severely reprimanded, 
and placed in confinement at Greenwich. In the 
following summer (1580) the Duke of Anjou 
suddenly appeared at Greenwich, having tra- 
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State, and Privy Councillor to Queen Eluzateth—a very valuable 
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the Netherlands, where her influence was great, 
formally elected the Duke of Anjou to be their 
sovereign: and when that prince marched into 
the country at the head of 16,000 men, heedless 
of her old anxieties about French ambition, she 
sent him a present of 100,000 crowns. Chiefly 
by means of this seasonable aid, Anjou gained 
many successes, On the approach of winter he 
put his troops inte winter-quarters, and hurried 
over to England, whither, it is said, he was now 
warmly invited by Elizabeth. His arrival was 
welcomed with fireworks and other rejoicings; 
aud soon after the queen, before her whole court, 
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took a ring from her finger, and put it upon his. 
Hereupon the news was spread abroad upon the 
wings of the wind that the queen was going to 
marry at last. In Paris the news was, that the 
match could know no further impediment; in 
Antwerp and Brussels they lit bonfires and dis- 
charged artillery, as if it had really taken place. 
But, in the night, Elizabeth had talked with some 
of her council, and in the morning Anjou found 
his affianced bride pale and in tears; and before 
he left her apartment he was assured that she 
could never marry.’ It was, however, some time 
before these matters were made public; and the 
zealous Protestants continued to rail against the 
marriage, heaping all kinds of abuse, not only on 
the Duke of Anjou, but on the whole French na- 
tion, and much marvelling that the queen had 
not -a better recollection of the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew. The preachers had begun the attack 
some time before, by condemning the intended 
match from the pulpit, but they had been pretty 
well silenced. After staying three months in 
England, Anjou prepared to depart, pledging, 
however, his word to the queen that he would 
soon return, She accompanied him as far as Can- 
terbury, and there took leave of him, weeping 
like an amorous girl? On his arrival in the 
Netherlands, Anjou found very different employ - 
ment: Alexander Farnese was not yet conquered, 
and the Prince of Orange possessed in reality the 
power which nominally belonged to the French 
prince. Dissensions broke out between the French 
and the Dutch, and, in the month of June of the 
following year, Anjou, having witnessed the loss 
of the greater part of his troops, fled back to 
France. Soon after his return he fell into a lin- 
gering illness, of which he died in the month of 
June, 1584—we need scarcely add, “not without 
suspicion of being poisoned.” 

We have alluded to the troubles of Iveland, 
and to the views in that direction of France and 
Spain, That country had never been well go- 
verned or tranquil for a single year, but the dif. 
ference of religion was now a perennial source of 
havoc and desolation. Sometimes the English 
pale was wasted by fire and sword ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the undisciplined Irish were the 
victims of that merciless war. Shane O'Neil was 
basely assassinated, and his lands, comprising the 
greater part of Ulster, were vested in the Eng- 
lish crown as early as 1568. Numerous colonists 
were sent over from England to occupy these 
lands, where they had to maintain themselves 
by the sword, for the dispossessed proprietors 
struggled hard.to keep their inheritance. In 
1573 Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, undertook 
to subdue and colonize the district of Clan-huboy. 
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He set sail with a small army of his own raising, 
but met with little success; he was wretchedly 
seconded by the penurious and jealous court of 
England; and he died at Dublin in 1576, sus- 
pecting himself that he was poisoned. 5 The Lrish 
priests naturally looked to the pope and the Ca- 
tholic powers for assistance. ‘From time to time 
they received encouraging messages from France 
and Spain; but the first to send them any real 
assistance in the shape of troops was Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. Six hundred disciplined troops and 
3000 stand of arms were embarked at Civita- 
Vecchia, the nearest port to Rome, to fall down 
the Mediterranean, to touch at Lisbon, there to 
take on board Fitzmorris, an Irish exile, and 
then to proceed tothe Irish coast. But Stukely, 
the officer to whom this expedition was intrusted, 
proved a traitor or a mad adventurer ; on reach- 
ing Lisbou he offered his services to Sebastian, 
King of Portugal, and, instead of going to Ireland 
to fight the English, Le went to Africa to fight 
the ‘Moors, who slew him, and King Scbastinn, 
and all his host, at the battle of Aleazar. Fitz- 
morris, Who was a brother or half-brother of the 
Ear] of Desmond, sailed from Lisbon in the right 
direction, but he had with him only about eighty 
Spanish soldiers, a troop of Irish and English 
Catholic exiles, and Saunders, the Jesuit, whom 
the pope had named his legate. Such a force 
could maintain itself nowhere, and the Irish had 
suffered so severely that they were slow to rise. 
Fitzmorris, therefore, lingered among the moors 
and bogs; but in the following year, 1580, there 
was a great rising, and an Italian officer in the 
pay of the pope, arrived from Portugal with 600 
or 700 men, 5000 stand of arms, and some money. 
But these foreigners were presently assaulted 
both by sea and Jand, in an unfinished fort at or 
near to Smerwick, in the county Kerry. Two 
memorable men were in the English camp— 
Edmund Spenser, the author of the Faerie Queen, 
and Walter Raleigh, then the captain of a com- 
pany. The latter, who, in some respects, was 
not in advance of his age, took a conspicuous 
part in the carnage which ensued, and the gentle 
Spenser justified the atrocious deed with his pen. 
After resisting for three days, San Giuseppe, the 
Ttalian commander, hung out a flag of truce, and 
sent a secretary to the lord-deputy, the Lord Grey 
of Wilton, whom Spenser calls “a most gentle, 
affable, loving, and temperate lord!” to treat for 
grace, According to Spenser, this was flatly re- 
fused.‘ The Irish and foreign writers assert that 
the Lord-deputy Grey of Wilton promised the 
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3 Thie was the unfortunate nobleman whose widow, a daughter 
of Sir Francis Knollys, Leicester, as mentioned above, married 
for his third wife. 

4 View of the State of Ireland, written dialoguewise between 
Eudoxus and renew, by Edmund Spenser, Esq, in the year 
1596. 
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foreigners their lives ; upon which they laid dowu prejudices and fears of the people, who were led 
| to believe that the Duke of Lennox was an agent 


with the exception of one Irish nobleman and a | of the Guises, commissioned to restore the mass 


their arms, and were all massacred in cold blood, 


few Spanish officers; and, as veteran troops do 
not lay down their arms, even in extremities, 
without some such assurance, it may be conjec- 
tured that a promise, at least of life, was given. 
The English continued in that sharp course, and 
brought under the insurgents of Ulster and Con- 
naught. In 1583 the Earl of Desmond, who had 
lain concealed for nearly three years in the wildest, 
part of the country, was tracked and killed on 
his own hearth-stone by one Kelly of Moriarty, 
who cut off his head and sent it to Elizabeth. 
The earl’s head was fixed upon London bridge ; 
and for some time there was peace in Treland. 
In Scotland there was confusion, intrigue, and 
treachery. The Regent Morton had scourged the 
country with a rod of iron, plundering in all di- 
rections, tampering with the coinage, and seek- 
ing every means to enrich himself. [In 1578 a 
convention of the nobility insisted that dames, 
who was now in his thirteenth year, was of a 
proper age to govern by himself. Morton was 
tuken by surprise, and retired, as to the best 
place of safety, to Lochleven Castle. About 
three months after, he contrived to obtain posses- 
sion of the person of the young king, and to re- 
aume his authority. The Karls of Argyle and 
Athole raised an army--as they said, to rescue 
their sovereign from the captivity of the Dong- 
lnses; but when a battle seemed inevitable, the 
English ambassador interfered, and patched up 
n reconciliation. Soon after, Morton gave a ban- 
quet to his adversaries; and the Marl of Athole, 
the chief of these, died of the dinner. And soon 
there ran aramour that) Morton was negotiat- 
ing for the delivery of James into the hands of 
Elizabeth. At this moment. Esiné Stuart, Lord 
of Aubigny, arrived from France, where he had 
heen educated. He was the son of a second 
brother of the Earl of Lennox, the father of 
Darnley, and consequently a near relation to the 
young king, who at once took hita into extraor- 
dinary favour. This, the first of James’ many 
favourites, was handsome, graceful, aud accom- 
plished. His rise was proportionately rapid ; he 
hecame Duke of Lennox, captain of the guard, 
firat lord of the bedchamber, and lord high- 
chamberlain. But under this favourite, who 
knew little of Scotland, or of business of any 
kind, there was a minor favourite, James Stuart, 
commonly called Captain Stuart, the second son 
of Lord Ochiltree, a family which also claimed 
kindred with the royal house. The captain, who 
had a turn for treachery and intrigue equal to 
that of Morton, had fully resolved to work the 
fall of the regent; and this he achieved after 
many difficulties, for Morton was strong in the 
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in Scotland. Morton had procured an act of 
parliament to ratify every proceeding of his 
regency, and to indemnify him for any illegal 
exercise of authority. It was, therefore, deemed 
imprudent to prosecute him for any part of his 
conduct as regent; but Morton, long before bis 
regency, had been vehemently suspected of hav- 
ing a share in the murder of the king's father; 
and Captain Stuart, now created Earl of Arran, 
induced James to proceed against him on this 
account, alleging that the act of indemnity did 
not reach to the murderers, and that a sentence 
upon this fact would equally carry with it the 
forfeiture of Morton's life and of his immense 
wealth and wide estates, which would all fall to 
the poor king. The acute villain had grown 
somewhat dull with age; he allowed himself to 
he thrown into prison. Elizabeth sent down her 
old agent Randolph to interpose in his favour. 
The Prince of Orange aud the Protestant King 
of Navarre also interfered — for Morton was 
deemed a sturdy Protestant, while the royal fa- 
vourite, the young Duke of Lennox, was sus- 
pected of Papistry. But these representations 
were not regarded, and Randolph, who was found 
out plotting with the Earl of Angus, was obliged 
to flee for his life.’ Elizabeth even collected troops 
near the Borders to intimidate the Scots ; but 
this measure was inet by the levying of an army 
ih Scotland, and James was made to send a mes- 
senger to demand explicitly whether the Queen 
of England wished to have peace or war. Her . 
majesty then abandoned her creature to his fate, 
delicately protesting that it would uot become 
her to make war in defence of a murderer, and 
old Morton, after a very irregular trial,’ was ex- 
ecuted by the “maiden,” a rude kind of guillo- 
tine, Which he himself had introduced into Scot- 
land a short time before. And thus perished 
another Regent of Scotland. A portion of the 
trial is interesting, as bearing upon the question 
of Mary’s guilt or innocence. The unanimous 
verdict of the jury brought the prisoner in guilty 
of concealing, or being art and part in the mur- 
der of Henry Darnley; and it was proved pretty 
clearly that his kinsman and confidant Archibald 
Douglas, and his servant Binning, were actuaily 
employed in the murder. It was also shown that 
he had given a bond to Bothwell, to secure him 
from punishment for that deed; and a paper waa 
produced, which was said to be Bothwell’s dying 
declaration, and which exonerated the queen 
from all share in the dark transaction. Morton, 


' The Earl of Angus was nephew to Morton 


2 Morton's servants were barbarously tortured to force con- 
feasions from them 
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after sentence, confessed to the ministers of the | which ensuéd. The Earl of Gowrie, a son of the 
kirk that, upon his return from England, after | murderous Ruthven, invited James to his castle 
his exile for his part in the slaughter of David | at Ruthven. The unsuspecting king necepted 
Rizzio, the Earl of Bothwell and his kinsman ! his invitation, and found himself a close prisoner, 


Archibald Douglas had _ so- 
licited him to take part in the 
projected murder of Darnley; 
but he affirmed that he de- 
clined so doing, unless Both- 
well could produce to him thie 
queen’s sign-manual in war- 
rant of the deed. He alleged 
that Bothwell had promised 
him to produce such an assu- 
rance; but he admitted that he 
never did, and that he never 
saw anything from the queen 
to authorize the murder. His 
servant Binning was executed 
the day after his master: but 
the far more guilty Archibald 
Douclas escaped into England. 

After the death of Morton, 
James nominally governed 
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the kingdom by himself; but, in fact, the whole » Then the authority of the state fell to the Ear! 


business of the state was managed, or mis- 


managed, by his favourite, the young Duke of | 


Lennox, and by James Stuart, the new Earl 
of Arran. The latter was as unprincipled as 
Morton, without his ability and experience, and 
his private life was outrageously dissolute. He 
soon commenced an intrigue for the overthrow 
of the young Duke of Lennox, who had first put 
him in the way of court promotion ; and the course 
he adopted speedily brought about the ruin both 
of luis patron and of himself. At this moment 
the Catholics of England turned an anxious eve 
to the north, not. only hoping that James, now 
that he was relieved from Morton, would make 
some exertions for his afflicted mother, but also 


that he might be won over, if not to their chureh, | 


to a toleration of it and his feelings in this re- 
spect would be of no small importance, as they 
saw that he would in all probability succeed to 
the English throne. Active intrigues were set 
on foot under the main direction of Parsons, the 
Jesuit, Waytes, an English Catholic clergyman, 
and Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit. But it was 
stated by, or for the king, that he was im a state 
of extreme poverty, and that, unless he were re- 
lieved and succoured from abroad, he must of 
necessity submit to the will of Elizabeth. Par- 
sons flew to Spain, Creighton to Rome: Philip 
made James a present of 12,000 crowns; the 
pope promised 4000 crowns. Mary was made 
privy to the intrigue, and she offered, upon cer- 
tain conditions, to legalize James’s irregular ac- 
cession. The English court was no stranger to 


what was passing, nor to the new conspiracy | 
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of Mar, the Master of Glamis, the Lord Oli- 
phant, and others, supported by the preachers, 
who proclaimed to their congregations that there 
had been a plot on foot to restore the mass and 
Queen Mary. Arran was taken and thrown into 
a dungeon; Lennox fled to France, where he died 
soon after. When the news of her sows captivity 
reached Mary, she foresaw nothing less than his 
absolute ruin or murder, and putting her own 
eriefs out of consideration, she wrote a letter 
full of maternal tenderness and anxiety to Ehiza- 
heth, imploring her to interfere and save her 
only child. But Elizabeth was well aatistied 
with what had taken place, and she now left the 
affairs of Scotland to themselves. But the lords 
had never contemplated the violent: measures 
which had suggested themselves to the affrighted 
imagination of a mother, and James, boy as he 
was, was their match, at least in dissimulation. 
He duped his jailers into a belief that he forgave 
what had been done; he recovered his liberty, 
summoned a convention, and resumed the exer- 
cise of his authority, having formally pardoned 
all concerned in the “ Raid of Ruthven.” 

All this called for fresh precautions on the part. 
of Elizabeth, who sent down her dexterous min- 
ister Walsingham. Intrigues almost inexplica- 
ble followed in rapid succession, and the English 
court was kept in an unceasing agony of aliarin 
by reports of foreign invasions and inroads across 
the Borders, insurrections at home, plots against 
the queen’s life, English St. Bartholomews. In 
this state Elizabeth gave full course to the penal 
code against the Catholics, which had been made 
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more and more severe, and to the fears and fana- | but it ceased only in this specious proclamation 
ticism of her Protestant subjects. Spies and in- — in reality it became more active than ever. As 
formers were let loose till the land swarmed with | the vile trade of an informer was a profitable one, 
them: the adherents to the old faith were in- | many ingenious individuals took it up; and there 
ceasautly harrassed, cast into prison on vague | was a wonderful increase of intercepted letters, 
auspicious, ruined in their property and prospects. | forged documents, and lists found hid in Catho- 
The conduct of government towards the Catho- | lic houses—found, we believe, in three cases out 
lics somewhat. resembled the brutal pranks of a | of four, by those who had put them there—by the 
set of boys who drive and torment a dog until he | agents of the government. Philip Howard, Earl 
is mad, and then shoot him for being dangerous. | of Arundel, son of the late Duke of Norfolk (one 
And yet, after all, no dangerous Catholic con- | of the poor orphans for whom he had so implored 
spiricy waa ever traced to any great or powerful | and prayed), grew up a moody, melancholy man, 
number of English subjects—was never brought {| and became a couvert to Catholicism. From that 
home to the doors of any but a few fanatics and | moment he had been allowed no rest. To escape 
inveterate plotters who had caught the infection | imprisonments and questionings, and the fate of 
of the times, when the ordinary proceedings of | his father and his grandfather, who had both suf- 
governments looked more like plots and intrigues | fered on the block, he resolved to quit his coun- 
than state business. Every man was tempted | try, and, at the moment of departure, he wrote 
to work destruction on hia personul enemy by | an affecting letter, which was to be delivered to 
the ease of the process with which he could accuse | the queen when he should be out of her reach, 
him of being unsound in religion and disaffected | But some of his own servants, and the master of 
in politics. In this way Arden, «a gentleman of | the vessel in which he intended to seek an asy- 
an ancient family in Warwickshire, was sacri | lum abroad, were tn the pay of Burghley, and on 
ficed to the revenge of his neighbour, Leicester. | their timely information he was seized ou the 
Arden’s son-in-law, Somerville, and Hall, a mis- | coast of Sussex, brought up to London, and con- 
sionary pricst, and Arden’s wife, were convicted of | signed to the Tower, where he died some years 
n conspiracy upon evidence extracted by the rack. | after in a miserable condition. Before his com- 
Somerville strangled himself, or was strangled by | mittal, the Earl of Northumberland, the brother 
others, in Newgate. Arden suffered the horrible | of the last earl, beheaded at York, had destroyed 
death of a traitor. Mall, the priest, who had | himself by discharging three pistol-bullets into 
confessed on the rack, wax suffered to live. Before | his left: breast in order to baulk Queen Eliza- 
this time Campion, an English Jesuit, who had | beth of the forfeiture of his lands) He had been 
been lurking in England, was put to the rack. | accused of conspiring to liberate Queen Mary.’ 
He confessed nothing but the writing and dis- | Passing over many other victims, we proceed to 
tributing of works in favour of the Church of | the Throckmorton plot, which was detected by 
Rome, nor does it appear that he was charged | the court, or invented by it, in 1584. Francia 
with any conspiracy, but he was executed with | Throckmorton, a gentleman of Cheshire, was ar- 
three priests named Sherwood, Kirby, and Bry- | rested on the evidence of an intercepted letter 
ant. Notwithstanding the prevailing fanaticism | written by one Morgan, a supposed adherent of 
and panic which held in suspense all the gener- | the Queen of Scots, though an agent of Burgh- 
ous feelings of the nation, people began to mur- | ley’s, who was in France, and who, according to 
mur at the frequent and increasing use of tor- | this letter, informed him that Mary’s nephew, the 
ture; and Burghley found it expedient to de- | Duke of Guise, was now ready to invade England 
fend himself against public opinion, He pro-| for the purpose of liberating his relative. It 
tested that the Jesuit Campion had been racked | was proved beyond a doubt that no such prepa- 
so gently that he was soon after able to walk | ration existed in France; but that was nothing. 
about and sign his confession." Elizabeth did | Throckmorton was laid upon the rack: he was 
more: she proclaimed that torture should cease : i silent under the first torture; he was racked 
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1 Somera’ Tracts. the custody of the Ear] of Northumberland just before his death. 

® An historical doubt may be fairly raised whether this un- | ln a letter—an infernal letter—written at a later period, by 
fortunate Peroy committed suicide or was assassinated. A dag | Sir Walter Raleigh to Burghley's son, Sir Robert Ceoil, recom 
or pistol was a sort of instrument not commonly left in the ; mending him to get the Earl of Essex put out of the way, and 
hands of a state prisoner in the Tower. To prove the suicide, | not to fear after revenge from the earl’s son, Raleigh says, 
yovernment. brought forward one Mullan, who affirmed that | ‘ Northumberland that now is thinks not of Hatton's issue. 
he had sold a dag to the earl ; and another state prisoner, named | Kelloway lives that murdered the brother of Orsay, and Orsay 
Panton, who aaid that ho saw it delivered into the handa of the | let him go by all his lifetime."—Burghley Papers. 
earl by a servant of the name of Price. But this Price, though If this be not an assuming as a fact known both to Raleigh 
in custody, was not produced.-—Howell's State Trials. and to Sir Robert Cecil that the Earl of Northumberland had 

According to Camien, the Catholics did not believe in the | been murdered by the contrivance of Hatton, we are wonder- 
suicide, but cast some doubts and suspicion upon a servant of ; fully mistaken. As we have seen, so foul a deed could find 
Sir Christopher Hatton, which servant had been charged with ! more than one parallel at this period. 
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again, and was still silent; he was tortured a; had received consecration from the Bishop of 
third time, and still confessed not. He was led; Rome Forty days were allowed them to quit 
a fourth time to the rack, and then certain papers | the kingdom for ever: if found after that term 
were exhibited to him which were said to have | they were to die the death of traitors; and all 
been discovered in his house and then the! those who concealed them, or gave them hospi- 
tality, wolild be held as being 
guilty of felony. AJ] persons 
knowing of such priests being 
within the realm, and not dis- 
covering them within twelve 
days, were to be fined and im- 
prisoned. The English Catho- 
lics, having no schools allowed 
to them at home, had of late 
years sent their sons abroad for 
education, more especially to 
the college of Douay, a large 
establishment conducted by the 
Jesuits, who had obtained 
great reputation as tenchers: 
bu! it was now enacted that all 
such students abroad as did 
not return home within six 
ee months after proclamation 
THe Rack. ~Fox's Acts and Monuicunte. made should be deemed trai- 
tors; that all who furnished 
wretched man made some confessions in which ; them with money should incur a premunire ; 
he implicated Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador. | that parents sending their children to such semin- 
Burghley summoned the ambassador before the | aries without license should forfeit £100; and 
privy council, and charged him with practising | that the children there educated should be dis- 
against the state. Mendoza indignantly repelled | inherited.'! 
the charge, and retorted by accusing Burghley of | The Catholics presented a petition against the 
robbing his master King Philip; of encouraging | late enactments, vindicating their loyalty and 
the rebellious subjects of Spain; and, amongst | their religion— declaring that they utterly ab- 
other things, he charged a certain counsellor of | horred all such projects of assassination as had 
her majesty with having engaged the brother of | recently been spoken of—and held that neither 
a certain lord to murder Don John of Austria. | priest nor pope could license that which was sin- 
The ambassador was sent out of the kingdom. | ful. Richard Shelley, of Michael Grove, in Sus- 
Throckmorton, after a strange trial, was sent to | sex, undertook to present this petition to the 
the gallows and the executioners knife at Ty- | queen, who forthwith committed him to prison, 
burn. On the scaffold he declared that there | where he died after a confinement of some years. 
had been no conspiracy, and (calling God to wit- | The captive Queen of Scots, who saw herself 
ness) that the confession he had made was a mere | altogether abandoned by her only child, now 
fiction invented to save his body from further r | thought that every night would be her last. 
torture. The Lords Paget and Charles Arundel, | What seemed to aim at her life was an associa- 
who had been named in the intercepted letter, | tion recently entered into, called the Protestant 
had escaped into France, whence they put forth a Association, against all the enemies of Queen 
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declaration stating that they had fled because | Elizabeth. The members of it solemnly swore 
they feared Leicester and Walsingham, and be- | to defend the queen, and to revenge her death 
cause they knew that their innocence would not | or any injury committed against her. Leicester 
avail them against forged letters. was at the head of it, and it had been confirmed 
Ap. 1584, 2” the autumn ‘of this year Eli- | by parliament. 
zabeth summoned a new parlia- The state of Elizabeth's foreign relations at 

ment; for, notwithstanding her thrift, she was | this time was altogether anomalous. There was 
deplorably in want of money. The commons | and there had been no declaration of war with 
voted liberally, and at the same time they passed | Spain, but yet, ever since 1570, when the great 
fresh penal statutes against the Catholics. The | Drake obtained a regular commisson,’ that com- 
blow was principally directed against the Jesuits, 
the seminary priests, and all English priests who 





' Statute 27 Elizabeth, c. 2. ‘ 
2 The buccaneers had commenced operatiyny as early a8 1530. 
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mander and others who followed his example had 
been plundering in the West Indies, in Spanish 
America, and in the Pacific. The right which 
Spain assumed of considering the New World as 
treasure-trove, and of excluding from its com- 
merce the ships of all other nations, was indeed 
monstrous; but, on the other hand, it will be dif- 
ficult to consider Drake, Hawkins, and the rest, 
in any other light than that of buccaneers, how- 
ever much we may admire their daring spirit, and 
the great contributions they made in the course 
of their marauding expeditions to the sciences of 
navigation and geography. Drake, in the course 
of three expeditions, had plundered the Spanish 
towns of Nombre de Dios and Carthagena, and 
nearly all the towns on the coast of Chili and 
Peru, and had destroyed or taken an immense 
number of Spanish ships, returning from each 
voyage with immense booty. Elizabeth insisted 
that she and other nations had a right to navi- 
gate those seas, and to visit the ports which the 
jealousy of the Spaniards kept closed to all save 
their own flag, and that it was contrary to the 
laws of nations to treat intraders as pirates; but 
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‘ adopt a more open practice; and though she again 
| declined the sovereignty or protectorship of the 
country, she, in 1585, sent over a royal army of 
6000 men, having bargained with the States that 
they should pay all expenses, and deliver to her, 
as securities, the town of Brill and Flushing, and 
Rammekins, a strong and important fort. The 
queen's passionate regard for Leicester had cooled 
since the revelation of his secret marriage with 
the Countess of Essex; and that ear] was now 
permitted to take the command of the army in 
the Netherlands, where he entertained very am- 
bitious projects, and displayed a woful want both 
of military and civil ability. Without consulting 
his mistress, he induced the States to name him 
(Jovernor-gencral of the Low Countries, and to de- 
clare his authority supreme and absolute, jointly 
with the council of state. Elizabeth wrote to 
him in a fury, telling him to remember the dust 
from which she had raised him, and to do what- 
ever she might command as he valued his neck. 
The States, who had thought to please the queen 
by elevating her favourite, were in great per- 
| plexity, and Leicester soon showed them, in other 
ways, that they had committed a lamentable mis- 
take in intrusting a sovereign power to such an 
incapable, arrogant, and insolent man, whose first 
; operations were to cramp the freedom of com- 
ere, which had given life and energy to the 
| insurgents. In the field he was pompous, vain- 
‘glorious, and inefficient, presenting a wretched 
‘contrast to Alexander Farnese, the Prince of 
| Parma, who still prolonged the struggle for Spain 
; with remarkable generalship. He carefully 
j avoided a battle, and his greatest affair of arms 
| was an attack upon Zutphen, which failed, and 
| which would scarcely deserve a mention in his- 
| tory but for the death of the gallant and accom- 
| plished Sir Philip Sidney, who perished there in 
| the twenty-fifth year of his age.' The best-man- 
aged part of Leicester’s campaign was his hunting 
al Catholics from places of profit and trust, and 
his captivating the Calvinistic preachers of the 
| Low Countries by such measures, and by a very 
| sanctimonious bearing. When the States ven- 
, tured to call him to account for his gross miscon- 
, duct, this noble grandson of a tax-gatherer and 


there being no declaration of war, she certainly | extortioner* promised redress, but complained to 
committed in this way manifold acts of real piracy. | his creatures that one of his rank should be ques- 
Again, in the Netherlands, the King of Spain | tioned by shopkeepers and artizans.? In the 
was everywhere met by English money and Eng- | winter of 1586, having pacified the queen, he re- 
lish resources, which had enabled those whom | turned to England, still, however, retaining the 
he termed his revolted subjects to prolong the | power intrusted to him in the Low Countries. 

struggle year after year. For a long time Eliza-| By this time there began to rise a rumour that 
beth furnished her aid with all possible secrecy, | the King of Spain was preparing to invade Eng- 
denying to the Spanish court that she ever abetted |~ 
rebels. But the course of events furced her to 
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' Sir Philip Sidney was nephew to Leicester, but as unlike his 
uncle as light to Jarkneas. 

? For the history of Leicester's grandfather, Dudley, the col- 
Drake himself had commanded several marauding expeditions | league of Empson, see vol. i, reigns of Henry VII. and Henry 
before, but he did not get the queen's commission til 1570. j VL 3 Grotius. 
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land with a tremendous force, and some Catholic 
plot or other at home was the news of every day. 
Most—nearly every one—of these conspiracies 
were conjured up by the imagination, or were 
altogether obscure and insignificant ; but, in the 
autumn of 1586, a real plot was discovered, at 
the head of which was Anthony Babington, a 
young English Catholic of an enthusiastic temper, 
who was brought to consider that it would be 
glorious in this world and acceptable in the next 


if he could assassinate Elizabeth and deliver Queen. 


Mary from a captivity which was now rendered 
in unceasing torture, physically as well as morally. 
Babington had several accomplices, and one of 
these, named Pooley, put himself in direct com- 
munication with Walsingham, who was informed 
of every particular from the first rude arrange- 
ment of the scheme, and who permitted the plot 
to go on in order to implicate Mary. When he 
had played with the numerous threads of this 
intrigue for months, and had woven a complete 
web round the conspirators, he opened the subject 
to Elizabeth, and soon after proceeded to act. 
Ballard, a seminary priest, whom Camden calls 
‘‘a silken priest in a soldier's habit,” was suddenly 
arrested. Babington and the rest, who were all 
young men of fortune and acquirements, fled ; but 
Babington was taken in a few days, at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, with Gage, Charnock, Barnwell, and 
on, in the house of Bellamy, theircommon friend. 
Titchborn, Travers, Abington, Salisbury, Jones, 
and Tilney were seized in other places, and of 
the whole number only Edward Windsor, the 
brother of Lord Windsor, escaped pursuit. ‘These 
were-Ro base and mercenary conspirators——they 
were such high-spirited and intellectual young 
men as could not have been easily matched in the 
kingdom. But it appears that they were all put 
to the rack, or at least threatened with it; a gra- 
tuitous atrocity, for Walsingham, Burghley, and 
the queen knew precisely all that could possibly 
be known of the business. While this was doing 
the bells of London rang merrily for their appre- 
hension—honfires were lit—and on the morrow, 
banquets were spread in the streets, with sing- 
ing of psalms and praising God for preserving 
her majesty and people.’ The fate of the pri- 
soners, however, on account of their youth, their 
honourable condition in society, and their pre- 


viously unimpeached characters, excited some | 


commiseration, and this seems to have been the 
cause of the government arraigning them not all 
at once, but in two separate bodies, notwith- 
standing the great legal objection that their case 
was one and indivisible. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember, certain of them being put upon their 





1 Stow. The Protestant people of London were so excited that 


the I’rench ambassador was afraid they would set upon and 
massacre al] the Catholics and foreigners ! 2 Stow. 
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trial were condemned as traitora, and executed 
on the 20th, with a scrupulous attention to the 
atrocious processes prescribed by law, being all 
cut down while life was in them. The other 
seven were tried on the 15th, and were all exe- 
cuted on the 21st, but, in this more fortunate 
than their companions, they were allowed to 
hang till they were dead. The place selected for 
their execution was Lincoln's Inn Fields, “even 
the place where they had used to meet and con- 
fer.””? With the exception of Babington, it seems 
to be extremely doubtful whether any of these 
gentlemen contemplated the murder of the queen; 
and, with the single exception of Babington, all 
of them behaved chivalrously and nobly, endea- 
vouring to take blame to themselves rather than 
cast it upon their companions. Most of them 
maintained that their views were confined to 
liberating the captive queen, a project likely to 
take firm hold of voung and romantic minds. 
Bellamy of Harrow appears to have suffered 
merely because some of the fugitives were found 
in his house. His wife escaped through a mis- 
homer in the indictment. A statute had been 
just passed to meet the case, and to bring Mary 
to the block ;* and as what was deemed evidence 
against her had been secured from the Babing- 
ton conspiracy, Elizabeth’s council now proposed 
an immediate trial of the Scottish queen. But 
even now Elizabeth hesitated, to the dismay and 
secret wrath of Burghley, Walsingham, Sadler, 
and the rest of the ministry. At this moment 
Leicester. who was abroad, stepped in with what 
he considered a master-piece of advice, propos- 
ing a little quiet poison. Walsingham, who had 
the chief management of the affair, objected to 
such a course as being contrary to God’s law; 
upon which the earl sent him a canting preacher 
to prove that such means against such a person 
were quite justifiable by Scripture. There was 
then a talk of shortening the captive’s life by 
increasing the rigour of her treatment, which, in 
fact, had already been rigorous enough to make 
a sickly cripple of that once healthful and beau- 
tiful woman. At last, giving herself up entirely 
to the advice of Walsingham, Elizabeth issued a 


commission to try Mary and pronounce judgment 


upon her according to the act recently passed. 
There was uo want of high names or of legal 


A i 








4 Statute 27 Eliz’c. 1. By this statute it was enacted that 
twenty-four or more of the privy council and House of Lows, 
to he deputed by the queen’s commission, should make inqui- 
sition after all such as should invade the kingdom, raise rebellion, 
or attempt to hart or destroy the queen‘’s person, for or by 
whomsoever employed that might lay claim to the crown of 
England; and that the person for whom or by whom they should 
attempt the same, should be utterly incapable of the crown of 
England, deprived wholly of all) right and title to it, and pro- 
secuted to death by all faithful subjects, if he or she should he 
judged by those four-and-twenty men to be a party to such in- 
vasion, rebellion, or treasonable attempt. 
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authorities in this most illegal commission. There ' he found her in bed, suffering greatly, and being 
were the Chancellor Bromley, the Lord-treasu- | bereft of the use of one of her hands.’ A few 
rer Burghley, the Earls of Oxford, Kent, Derby, | days after the execution of Babington and the 
Worcester, Rutland, Cumberland, Warwick, Pem- | twelve other victims, orders were sent down to 
broke, and Lincoln; the Viscount Montague, the | Sir Amyas Paulet to remove Mary with all pos- 
Lords Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, | sible care and vigilance from Chartley to Fother- 
Grey, Lumley, Stourton, Sandys, Wentworth, | ingay Castle, in Northamptonshire, the last scene: 
Mordant, St. John of Bletsoe, 
Compton, and Cheney; Sir 
James Croft, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir 
Walter Mildmay, and Sir 
Amyas Paulet; Wray, chief- 
justice of the Common Pleas; 
Anderson, chief- justice of the 
King's Bench; Manwood, 
chief baron of the exchequer; 
and Gawdy, one of the jus- 
tices of the Common Pleas. 
Mary had been moved from 
one prison to another, each 
remove being to a worse place, 
and to a harsher keeper. In 
the spring of the preceding 
year, Sir Ralph Sadler had 
been appointed to take charge ForueninGay CUuURcH, WITH SITE, OF THE CasTLE.?.—Whalley’s Northamptonshire. 
of her, to his own great grief ; 
for Elizabeth had become so much alarmed, that | of the captive’s sufferings. There had been for 
no degree of vigilance and severity towards the | some time a standing order to shoot the prisoner 
captive could satisfy her, There was a sort of | if she were found trying to escape, or if any dan- 
poetical justice in what happened. Sir Ralph's | | Berous attempt at rescue should be made. Paulet 
old age was made wretched through the Scottish | again pretended that nothing more was meant 
queen, whose power he had undermined by match- | than to revive the queen by giving her a change 
less intrigues in her infancy, and he prayed for | of air; but, avoiding the public roads, he led her 
death to deliver him from his difficult charge about from one gentleman's house to another, 
and his mistress’s jealousy. He was superseded | and Mary knew not whither she was going until, 
by Sir Amyas Paulet and Sir Drew Drury, both | at last, she saw herself shut up within the dismal 
fanatical Puritans, and friends of the Earl of | walls of Fotheringay. When Elizabeth learned 
Leicester. About Christmas they had carried | that she was safely lodged there, her gratitude 
her, in a deplorable state both of body and mind, | burst forth in an unusual enthusiasm to the able 
to Chartley Castle, in Staffordshire. On the 8th | manager of the journey. “Amyas, my most 
of August, a few days before the arrest of Bab- | faithful and careful servant,” wrote the queen to 
ington, she was taken from Chartley, under pre- | the jailer, “God Almighty reward thee treble- 
text of an airing, and carried by force to Tixhall, | fold for thy most troublesome charge so well dis- 
in the same county. She was carried back to | charged!” Shortly after, Paulet received orders, 
Chartley in a few weeks; but, in the interval, her | “in case he heard any noise or disturbance in 
two faithful secretaries, Naue and Curle, had | Mary’s lodgings, or in the place where she was,” 
been taken into custody and conveyed to Wal- ; to kill her outright, without waiting for any fur- 





singham’s house, where they were kept; her ca- | ther power or command. Before the trial, as 
binets at Chartley had been broken open, and a (OO 
large chest had been filled from them with letters 
and papers, and conveyed to Walsingham. On 
the 10th of December, Paulet discharged what 
he called Mary's superfluous servants, and seized 
all her money and jewels. Mary resisted at first; 
“but,” he says, “I called my servants, and sent 
for bars to break open the doors, whereupon she 
yielded.” According to the jailer’s own account, 


1 Letter from Sir Amyas Paulet to Walsingham, quoted by 
Raumer. At this moment wo find Walsingham lamenting, as 
Burghley had done some years before, that Elizabeth was not 
prepared to do things in season, and work her own security as 
she ought; and he adds, ‘‘Our sins do deserve this, especially 
our unthankfulness for the great and singular benefits it hath 
pleased God to bless this land withal.” 

2 Fotheringay Castle was demolished by order of James I. 
lt stood on the eminence to the right of the church; and, ao- 
cording to tradition, the hall in which Queen Mary was behoadod 
stood on its left, 
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after it, Elizabeth would have preferred any kind 
of death to that of an execution under her own 
warrant. But though Mary had a narrow escape 
one night when the chimney of her wretched 
dungeon took fire, she lived on. At length, on 
the 11th of October, thirty-six of the English 
commissioners arrived at Fotheringay Castle; 
and on the following day they sent Sir Walter 
Mildmay, Paulet, and Barker, a public notary, 
to deliver to the prisoner a letter from Elizabeth, 
charging her with being accessory to the Babing- 
ton conspiracy, and informing her that they were 
appointed to try her for that and for other trea- 
sons. Mary read the letter with composure, and 
replied, with great dignity, to the commissioners, 
that it grieved her to find her dear sister misin- 
formed; that she had been kept in prison until 
she was deprived of the use of her limbs, not- 
withstanding her having repeatedly offered rea- 
sonable and safe conditions for her liberty; that 
she had given her majesty full and faithful notice 
of several dangers which threatened her, and yet 
had found no credit, but had always been slighted 
and despised, though so nearly allied to her ma- 
jesty in blood; that when the Protestant asso- 
ciation was entered into, and the confirming act 
of parliament made upon it, she clearly foresaw 
that, whatever dangers should arise, either from 
princes abroad, or ill-disposed people at home, or 
for the sake of religion, the whole blame would 
be thrown upon her; that it seemed most strange 
that the queen should command her, her equal, 
to submit to a trial as a subject; that she was an 
independent queen, and one that would do no- 
thing that might be prejudicial to her own ma- 
jesty or to her son’s rights; that her mind would 
not sink under the present calamity. “The laws 
and statutes of England,” continued Mary, “are 
unknown to me; I am void of counsellors, and 
cannot tell who shall be my peers. My notes and 
papers are taken from me, and no one dares ap- 
pear to be my advocate. I have committed no- 
thing against the queen—have stirred up no man 
against her, and am not to be charged but from 
my own words or writings, which I am sure can- 
not be produced against me. Yet I cannot deny 
that I have recommended myself and my condi- 
tion to foreign princes.” On the next day, Pau- 
Jet and Barker returned to her from the commis- 
sioners, to ask whether she persisted in her an- 
swer. She replied that she did most firmly. “But 
this,” added she, “I had quite forgotten: the 
queen says I am subject to the laws of England, 
and to be tried and judged by them, because I am 
under the protection of them. But to this I an- 
awer, that I came into England to demand her 
aid and assistance, and have ever since been de- 
tained a prisoner, so that I could not enjoy the 


protection of the laws of England; nor could I |” 1 Camden, Life and Reign of Elizabeth, 
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ever yet understand what manner of laws they 
were.”’ In the afternoon of the same day, there 
went to her certain selected persons from among 
the commissioners, “with men learned in the 
civil and canon laws,” to persuade her to a com- 
pliance. The Lord-chancéllor Bromley and the 
Lord-treasurer Burghley justified their authority 
by their patent and commission; told her that 
neither her state as a prisoner, nor her preroga- 
tive as a queen, could exempt her from subjec- 
tion to the laws of England, and threatened, if 
she refused to plead, to proceed against her, al- 
though she were absent. She replied, with un- 
diminished firmness, that she was no subject, nor 
liable to English law; that she would rather die 
a thousand deaths than dishonour herself by any 
such submission; that, however, she was willing 
to answer all things in a free and full parliament; 
and that, as for this meeting, it might probably 
be devised against her, who was already pre- 
judged to die, to give some legal show and colour 
to their proceedings; and, therefore, she desired 
they would look to their consciences, and remem 
ber that the theatre of the whole world is much 
wider than the kingdom of England.? She then 
complained, in a touching manner, of her hard 
usage; but Burghley interrupted her, assuring 
her that the queen his mistress had always treat- 
ed her with a rare kindness! A few hours after, 
they sent her the list of the names of her judges, 
“to let her see they designed to proceed by equity 
and reason.” Although nearly every name was 
that of an inveterate enemy, she made no excep- 
tions against the commissioners, which would 
have been useless; but—what was equally use- 
less—she objected strongly to the late act, upon 
which their commission was founded, as being 
unjust and unprecedented, and purposely con- 
trived to ruin her. She said that she could not 
away with the queen’s laws, which she had good 
reason to suspect; but that she was heart-whole 
still, and would not derogate from the honour of 
her ancestors, the Kings of Scotland, by owning 
herself a subject to the crown of Eugland, and 
that she would rather perish utterly than answer 
as the queen’s subject and a criminal person. 
Here Burghley interrupted her, saying, “We 
will, nevertheless, proceed against you to-morrow, 
as absent and contumax.” Mary replied, “ Look 
to your consciences.” Then the perfumed and 
court-like ‘Vice-chamberlain Hatton said, “If 
you are innocent you have nothing to fear; but 
by seeking to avoid a trial, you stain your repu- 
tation with an everlasting blot.” This timely 
speech made a great impression, and on the fol- 
lowing morning Mary consented to plead for the 
sake of her reputation, but on condition that her 
protest against the authority of the court should 
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be allowed. Burghley asked her if she would | dity of aerate te aire as not de- 
appear at her trial, provided her protest was | pend upon their antiquitv— new laws were 
a es in writing, Sino being fully admitted | as good as old ones, and equally binding—that it 
by them. Here Mary ought to have replied | did not become her to speak against them—and 
with a decided negative; but, in reality, protest | that, in spite of her protests, they were all re- 
or no protest was of the slightest consequence; | solved to proceed against her by that said act of 
and as they had threatened to proceed in her ab- | parliament. Mary said that she was ready to 
sence, and as they could easily force a weak and | hear and answer concerning any fact against 
helpless woman to their bar, the queen consented, | Queen Elizabeth. Then Gawdy, the queen 8 Ser- 

On the 14th of October the commissioners as- | jeant, opened the case against her with an histo- 
sembled in the presence-chamber of Fotheringay rieal account of Babington’s conspiracy ; asserting, 
Castle. At the upper end of this hall was a va- | at the close of his oration, that she knew of it, ap- 
cant chair of state, royally canopied, as if for the | proved it, assented to it, promised her assistance, 
Queen of England, and “below it, and at some and showed the way and means for effecting It. 
distance over against,” was a chair without any When the serjeant had done speaking, sundry 
canopy, for the Queen of Scots. The com- | copies of letters which were said to have heen 
missioners and their assistants, including the | written to her by Babington, and by her to Bab- 
most expert lawyers of the day, sat upon benches | ington and others, were produced. According tw 
placed towards the wall on either side of the these second-hand documents, which contained iu 
apartment. Mary had no assistant—no papers | scheme of the whole conspiracy, the captive queen 
--no witnesses ; for everything had been taken | had not only invited foreign powers to the InVit- 
from her: and yet, even according to the preju- | sion of England, but had also encouraged Babing- 
diced accounts of her enemies, she displayed won- | ton and his associates to assassinate their sove- 
derful self-possession and address; and, in the | reign. During the reading of these letters Mary 
atriking words of a modern, and perhaps too | was calin; but when, in the last letter, mention 
favourable historian, she for two whole days | was made of the unfortunate Earl of Arundel, 
kept at bay the hunters of her life.’ Upon her | the son of the Duke of Norfolk, she burst into 
first. entrance, as soon as she had taken her seat, | tears, and said, “ Alas! what has the noble house 
the Chancellor Bromley told her that the most | of Howard endured for my sake” But, presently 
serene QJueen Elizabeth, being informed, to her | drying her tears, she replied to this part of the 
great grief and trouble of mind, that she had | evidence, apa that. ae os sa eae 
conspired the destruction of her person and of | nor ever received any such letters from him, nor 
the La of England, and the ere of reli- | wrote any such to hin—that they who pretended 
gion, had appointed this present commission to | that she had written to Babington ought to pro- 
hear how she could vindicate herself from the | duce her letters in her own hand-writing, and 
charge, and make her innocence appear to the | that if Babington wrote letters to her they ought 
world. Mary then rose, and said, that she had | to prove that she received them. There was, in- 
come into Kngland as a friend and sister, to ask | deed, she said, a packet of letters put into her 
the aid which had been promised her, and had | hand about the time alleged, but thev had been 
ever since been detained a prisoner; and {heu she | written almost a year before, and she knew not 
repeated her protest against the authority of the | who sent them. She said that many persons, 
court. The chancellor denied that any aid had | compassionating her hard fate, had secretly made 
been promised her; but there he stopped, not | her offers of service, but that she neither excited 
venturing to explain, promise or no promise, by | nor encouraged any of these, though she, a close 
what law Elizabeth had constituted her a state | prisoner, cut off from the world, and for long 
prisoner, or attempt to lessen the odium which | periods from all knowledge of what was passing 
had been cast on the national hospitality. But | in it, could not hinder their enterprises. She 
he told her that, as she had been living in Eng- | was not answerable for the deeds of others. She 
land, she was subject to the English laws, and | had, indeed, used her best endeavours for the re- 
that therefore her protest could not be admitted. | covery of her liberty, as nature itself dictated 
It was, however, agreed that her protest should | and allowed; and to this end she had solicited 
he recorded, together with the chancellor's reply | the assistance of her friends. Others might have 
to it. They then read their commission at full | attempted dangerous designs without her know- 
length, and, as it was wholly founded upon the | ledge; and it was an easy matter to counterfeit 
late act, she again protested against the said act as | ciphers and characters. Although she denied 
being made expressly against herself. Burghley, | prompting an invasion of England, she was less 
who would have had the grass growing over her | emphatic on that point than on the accusation of 
grave many years before, told her that the vali- | being privy to the plot against Elizabeth’s life: 
Dr Lingard here she vowed repeatedly that she would never 
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make shipwreck of her soul by engaging in such 
a bloody crime. In reply to a letter said to have 
been written by her to provoke an invasion, she 
declared that she suspected Walsingliam as the 
author of that letter; and Walsingham, in fact, 
had handled every letter in his own way.' But 
the bronzed secretary stood up in his place, and 
solemnly called God to witness that he had done 
nothing in malice, nothingunworthy of an honest 
man: and no doubt he thought that an honest man 
might do more than he had ever done for the sake 
of the queen and the Protestant settlement. The 
greatest weight of evidence was made to lie in the 
confession of Babington, and the extorted deposi- 
tions of her own servants, Naue and Curle. In 
regard to Babington, she objected that, if her 
adversaries had wished to discover the truth, 
they would have kept him for a witness, instead 
of putting him to death—that his confession, if 
really made in the manner now set forth, was of no 
value, as it might have been dictated by the hope 
of mercy: as to the secretaries, she replied that 
Naue was a simple and timid man, and that Curle 
was the follower of Naue; their depositions might 
have proceeded from their anxiety to save their 
own lives. Naue, she said, had formerly com- 
initted the offence of writing certain things in 
her name without her authority. She demanded 
to be confronted with her two secretaries: the 
commissioners refused to produce them. ‘Then 
Mary urged that the majesty and safety of prin- 
ces must fall to the ground if they were to de- 
pend in this manner upon the writing and testi- 
mony of secretaries—that she was sure, if Naue 
and Curle were there present, they would clear 
her of all blame in this case—that if they had 
not taken away all her notes and papers, she 
might answer more particularly to what was ob- 
jected. There was another aud a strong objection 
to the testimony of Naue and Curle, even if their 
depositions were free and ungarbled: they had 
both been sworn, as secretaries, to keep her se- 
crets: if they had accused her truly they had 
perjured themselves to her; if falsely, they per- 
jured themselves to the Queen of England.? The 
prosecutors read the heads of several letters, ad. 
dressed to the lately expelled Spanish ambassa- 
dor, Mendoza, and to Sir Francis Englefield, 
Charles Paget, and other Englishmen abroad, 
among whom was one Morgan, who had all along 
been in the pay of Walsingham. We have no 
doubt, in our own minds, that the captive queen, 


Oe eo 
erratic a meme came. Foe ee oO mee 


> Some of the letters were widely different now from what 
they had been when produced on Babington's trial at London. 
* Curle afterwards reproached Walsingham with breaking his 
_promise, and not giving him the proper reward. Naue, in 1605, 
wrotw an apology, which would certainly have more weight if 
Mary's son James, to whom it was addressed, had not been King 
of England, with ample powers both to punish and reward. 
“‘The sentence,” says Camtan,“ which depended wholly upon 
Vo. II. 
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'in her despair, wrote letters of this kind, approv- 
| ing of a plan of invasion, and offering to contri- 
bute to its success, by inducing her friends in 
Scotland to take up arms, to seize the person of 
James, and to prevent Elizabeth’s friends from 
sending Scottish troops to her assistance; and it 
is quite certain, from the perfect machinery he 
had at work, that Walsingham might obtain 
possession both of her despatches and of the let- 
ters written to her from abroad. It was not, 
however, considered decent to explain the nature 
of this machinery, and it was alleged that the 
original drafts of these despatches and the foreign 
letters were all found amongst her papers at 
Chartley—a most improbable circumstance, con- 
sidering the situation of Mary, liable every mo- 
ment to intrusion and seizure. And yet some of 
these letters from abroad, garbled as they might 
have been, went rather to disprove than to prove 
Mary’s actual participation in the plots against 
Elizabeth’s life. In regard to the whole of them, 
Mary suid that they bgre no relation to the de- 
struction of the queen; and, if foreigners endea- 
voured to set her at liberty, that was not to be 
imputed to her as a crime: she had at several 
times let the queen know that she would seek to 
procure her release from that hard captivity in 
which she had been kept for nearly twenty years. 
The commissioners insisted that it was fully 
proved, by some short passages in letters she had 
written to Mendoza, that there was a design on 
her part to convey her right in the English suc- 
cession to the King of Spain. ‘To this charge she 
‘replied, that being a clase prisoner, oppressed 
with cares and deprived of all hope of liberty, 
and daily declining through sickness and sorrow, 
she had been advised by some to settle the suc- 
cession upon the Spaniard, or upon some Eng- 
‘lish Cathalic; and that she had given offence to 
some of her friends by refusing to approve of any 
such scheme. “ But,” she added, “ when all my 
hopes of England became desperate, I resolved 
not to reject foreign help.” She again desired 
that her papers and her secretaries Naue and 
Curle might be produced, and this was again re- 
fused: she requested an adjournment, with the 
aid of counsel, and this was refused. She again 
demanded to be heard in full parliament, or 
that she might speak with the queen in coun- 
cil in person. The commissioners, who had re- 
ceived fresh instructions from Elizabeth, would 
grant nothing; but the chief of them, including 
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the credit of her secretaries, and they not being brought face 
to face, according to the act of parliament, begot much talk and 
various discourses among the people.” ‘I have seen,” he adds, 
“Naue’s apology to King James, in 1605, wherein he solemnly 
excused himself that he was neither the author nor the reveuler 
of the design, and that he had stoutly opposed the principal 
articles of accusation against his mistress, which appeareth not 
by the proceedings.” 
128 
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Burghley, Walsingham, and Hatton, took her 
apart from the rest—she rising up, “with great 
presence of countenance,” says Camden—and 
spoke to her for some time. During this secret 
conference Mary was vbserved to be much agi- 
tated. The commissioners then adjourned the 
assembly to the 25th of October, then to meet not 
in presence of the prisoner, nor in Fotherin- 
gay Castle, but in the Star Chamber at West- 
minster. 

On the appointed day the commissioners, with 
the exception of the Earls of Warwick and 
Shrewsbury, assembled in the Star Chamber, to 
which other lords were summoned, They now 
brought before them Naue and Curle, who affirm- 
ed upon oath, and, as it was expressed, “only in 
respect of the truth, frankly and voluntarily, with- 
out any torture, constraint, or threatening,” that 
the letters, and copies of letters, before mentioned, 
were genuine and true; and that all was true 
which they had before confessed and subscribed. 
This over, without any further ceremony, the 
court pronounced sentence against Mary, daugh- 
ter of James V., commonly called Queen of Scot- 
land; “for that since the conclusion of the session 
of parliament, viz., since the Ist day of June, in 
the twenty-seventh year of her majesty’s reign, 
and before the date of the commission, divers 
matters have been compassed and imagined 
within this realm of England by Anthony Bab- 


ington and others, with the privity of the said | 


Mary, pretending a title to the crown of this 
realm of England, tending to the hurt, death, 
and destruction of the, royal person of our lady 
the queeu: and also for that the aforesaid Mary, 
pretending a title to the crown, hath herself com- 
passed and imagined within this realm divers 
matters tending to the hurt, death, and destruc- 
tion of the royal person of our sovereign lady the 
queen, contrary to the form of the statute in the 
commission aforesaid specified.”' 

Mary clearly foresaw that the departure of the 
commissioners from Fotheringay would be fol- 
lowed by the arrival of the executioner; and she 
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sembled, and on the 12th of November both 
houses, addressing the queen, implored her w 
give orders for the immediate execution of the 
Queen of Scots. Mr. Serjeant Puckering, the 
speaker, in name of the commons, pointed out 
the very dangerous consequences of sparing any 
longer the life of that wicked woman. He then 
quoted examples from the Bible of rulers who had 
incurred the vengeance of the Almighty by show- 
ing mercy to their enemies, as Saul, who had 
saved King Agag, and Ahab, who had preserved 
Benhadad. The speaker ended by saying that 
they relied upon her princely resolution, and that 
they accounted the execution as a thing that 
would be unto God most acceptable. Elizabeth 
commenced her reply by expressing gratitude for 
the special care which Providence had taken of 
her, and by aaserting that her nature was so de- 
void of malice, that even now, although she had 
been convicted of treason, if she thought Mary 
would repent, and her emissaries not pursue 
their designs—or, that if they were two milk- 
maids, with pails upon their arms, and it was 
merely a question which involved her own life 
without endangering the religion and welfare of 
her people—she would most willingly pardon all 
her offences. She then pathetically declared that 
if, by her own death, the kingdom might be bet- 
tered, she would willingly die, having nothing 
worth living for, Next she reproached the house 
for their frequently standing more upon form 
than imatter—-more upon the words than the 
sense of the law; complaining that the late act of 
parliament about treasons (which had been de- 
vised in her own closet) had brought her into 
a great strait, by obliging her to give directions 
fur her kinswoman’s death, which was to her a 
most grievous and irksome burden. But, then, 
changing ner tone to keep up the panic-alarn, 
and the cry for blood, she said that she would 
tell them a secret ; that she lately saw it written 
that an oath was taken within a few days by cer- 
tain persons either to kill her or to be hanged them- 
selves, and thereupon she expressed her mindful- 


told Sir Amyas Paulet that history made men- | ness of their own oath of association for the secu- 


tion how the realm of England was used to shed 
royal blood. 
cured a sentence, she paused at the prospect of 
the block, being resolved, as was usual with her, 
to make the weight of blood seem to fall upon 
others. And there were others, including the 
highest names in the kingdom, and among the 
representatives of the people, who seemed quite 
ready to take the burden upon their own con- 
sciences. On the 29th of October, four days after 
the passing of the sentence, the parliament as- 





' Burghley Papers; Hardwick Papers; Camden; Howell, State 
Trials; Jebb, Life af Mary; original letters cited by Chalmers, 
Ellis, Raumer, and Wright. 


rity of her person. She euded her long discourse 


But though Elizabeth had pro-; by saying “that she thought it requisite, with 


earnest prayer, tu beseech the Divine Majesty so 
to illuminate her understanding, and to inspire 
her with his grace, that she might see clearly to 
do and determine that which should serve to the 
establishment of His church, preservation of their 
estates, and the prosperity of the commonwealth 
uuder her charge; wherein, as she knew delays | 
are dangerous, they should, with all convenience, 
have her resolution.” When a few days had 
passed, she sent a message to the lords and eom- 
mons, earnestly charging them to consider whe- 
ther some other means onght not be suggested. 
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The two houses deliberated and conferred with 
one another, aud then unanimously replied that 
no other sound and assured means could be de- 
vised for the safety of the realm, religion, and 
hei majesty’s person. But Elizabeth had not yet 
done acting. In reply to this address she said 
that she had had a fearful struggle with herself 
—that she had entertained a greedy desire and 
hungry will that their consultations might have 
had another issue—that she must complain, though 
not of them, wrto them; for that she perceived by 
their advice, prayers, and desires, that only her 
injurer’s bane must be her security. But, in the 
meantime, whispers had been spread abroad by 
those who knew Elizabeth’s character, and these 
rumows she met by declaring, that if any per- 
sons were so wicked as to suppose that she pro- 
longed this time only to make a show of clemency, 
they did her so great a wrong as they could hardly 
recompense—that she, in referring the subject of 
Mary’s execution to parliament, had earnestly 
desired that every one should act in that matter 
according to his conscience, and that, if her 
ministers had not signified as much to them, 
they had not done their duty towards her. She 
said that she had just cause to complain that she, 
who had pardoned so many rebels, and winked 
at 30 many treasons, should now be obliged to take 
the life of such a person. Many opprobrious 
books and pamphlets had accused her of being a 
tyrant, which was, indeed, news to her; but what 
would they now say if a maiden queen should 
spill the blood of her own kinswoman? Yet it 
were a foolish course to cherish a sword to cut 
her own throat; and she was infinitely beliolden 
to them who sought to preserve her life. Then 
she reverted to a round-about, oracular style, 
saying, ‘If I should say I will not do what you 
require, it might, peradventure, be saying more 
than I mean; and if I should say I will do it, it 
might, perhaps, breed greater peril than those 
from which you would protect me.” She then 
gave a few comfortable words to the members 
before they returned to their counties, and dis- 
missed then.' . 

A few days after, on the 6th of December, she 
ordered the sentence of death to be proclaimed 
in various parts of London and in other places, 
which was done in great state, and with infinite 
rejoicings. In London every house was illu- 
minated, the bells were rung from every steeple, 
bonfires were lit in every street, and there was a 
great singing of psalms in all parts of the city.’ 
Lord Buckhurst and Mr. Robert Beale, accom- 
panied by a great troop, were sent to Fotheringay 
Castle to announce her doom to the captive, and 
to tell her in Elizabeth’s name what especial fa- 
vour had been shown to her j in her trial her in her trial by the the 
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appointment of many distinguished noblemen 
and the whole of the privy council to be her 
judges, instead of obliging her to appear before 
the common criminal courts. Buckhurst and 
Beale were instructed #0 obtain, if possible, a 
confession of guilt from Mary, who, it was cual- 
culated, would lose heart and courage at the 
close prospect of death. But Elizabeth had 
formed a wrong estimate of the strength of her 
rival's character. Mary, whatever may have 
been her former errors or guilt, suffered and died 
like a heroine and a martyr. She received the 
message, not merely with firmness but with cheer- 
fulness, saying that she was a-weary of this world 
and glad that her troubles were about to end. 
The two messengers were accompanied by a Pro- 
testant bishop and a dean, according to their no- 
tion, to direct her conscience and administer spi- 
ritual comfort in this extremity —according to 
her notion, to persecute her with their heretical 
intolerance in her last moments. She wholly 
rejected their assistance, but begged, in the blessed 
name of Christ, that she might be attended by 
her own almoner, who was in the castle, though 
long since separated from her. Buckhurst and 
the Protestant priests harshly told her that, do 
what she might, she could hardly die a saint, 
even in Catholic eyes, seeing that she had been 
fairly condemned for attempting to murder their 
queen. Once more Mary, with the name of her 
Saviour in her mouth, denied that she had ever 
devised, counselled, or commanded the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. When left to herself and her 
Catholic chaplain, she wrote a letter to the pope 
and another to the Archbishop of Glasgow, in 
which she called upon her relatives of the house 
of Guise, who had been accused equally with 
herself, to vindicate her character. A few days 
after, her jailers, Sir Amyas Paulet and Sir Drew 
Drury, informed her that, as she had refused to 
make any submission or confession, and as she 
was now dead in law, she had no right to the in- 
signia of royalty which hitherto had been left to 
her in her prison. Mary replied that she was an 
anointed queen — that, in spite of Elizabeth, her 
council, and her heretical judges, she would stil] 
die a queen, When Paulet’s servants took down 
her canopy of state, and disrobed her of the regal 
ornaments, the austere Puritan himself sat down 
with his hat on in her presence. Mary then 
wrote her last letter to her rival, telling her that 
her mind was free from malice and resentment 
—that she thanked God that he was now pleased 
to put an end to her troublesome pilgrimage— 
that the only favours she would ask were that 
she might not be privately put to death, and that 
her servants and others might be allowed to 


witness her end?—that her faithful attendants 


- Fearing,” says Mury, ‘‘as I do, the socret tyranny of some 
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might have liberty to leave England without dis- | 
turbance, and quietly enjoy the small legacies | 
she had bequeathed them, and that her body | 
might be conveyed for interment to France. 
These things she besought her to grant in the 
name of Christ, by their near relationship, by 
the memory of Henry VIL, their common ances- 
tor, and by her own royal dignity. 

In the meanwhile Henry ITII., King of France, 
had sent over Belliévre as a special ambassador 
to intercede for Mary’s life. Bellitvre was a 
pedant and a poor negotiator, but there seems to 
be no good reason for suspecting his sincerity. 
Elizabeth, according to the report of his mission, 
deferred, with infinite malice, giving him au- 
dience, pretending, first, that some hired assas- 
sina, unknown to him, had got mixed in his 
retinue, with the design of taking her life; and 
then, that the plague had broken out among his 
followers on their journey. It was while she 
was sending these evasive answers to Belli¢vre 
that parliament proceeded to confirm the sentence 
and to press for the execution. At last, on the 
7th of December, she sent for the ambassador to 
Richmond, where she received him, seated on 
uw throne and surrounded by her chief Jords. 
Belliévre remonstrated in forcible language. Eli- 
zabeth betrayed signs of strong emotion, but met 
all his representations with the reply that this 
was the third time the Queen of Seots had at- 
tempted her life. According to De Thou, Bel- | 
lidvre pledged his sovereign’s word that the Duke » 
of Guise would give his own sons as hostages for , 
the future conduct of Mary, if her life 


spared. Elizabeth told him, in a word, that such 
guarantees would be of little use when she was 
murdered. Belliévre returned to London, where 
he remained some days, anxiously waiting for a 
definitive answer, and then, getting none, he in- 
timated that as they had proceeded even vo the 
recording of a sentence of death there was no need 
for his making a longer stay in England, and he 
demanded his passport. Elizabeth neither sent 
him an answer nor his passport. He wrote again 
and requested an audience—she was indisposed 
and could not be seen: he caused a letter to be 
put into the hands of Walsingham, who engaged 
to get an answer the next day. On the next | 
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he was summoned to Greenwich, where Elizabeth 
condescended to hear at length his arguments 
against the execution of the infamous sentence. 
His pleading was interlarded with references to 
classical history, philosophy, poetry, and the Old 
Testament: but these things were after the taste 
of the queen and her court. He told her that 
the race of common and low people is of lead, 
but that of kings is of gold—that from royalty 
royal deeds are looked for—that princes, though 
not always equal in grandeur and power, are 
equal in royal dignity and the right which comes 
from Heaven—that it would be a bad example to 
show the world that princes could die on a block 
like common people. Yet some of his arguments 
were well put and unanswerable. In reply to the 
position that strangers, even of royal dignity, are 
subject to the laws of the country which they 
have chosen for their residence, he said that it 
was neceasary to prove a free choice, and that 
the world knew the Queen of Scots had been 
kept in England wholly against her will. Eliza- 
beth heard the ambassador with tolerable pa- 
tience until he told her that if she proceeded to 
such rigorous and extraordinary judgment his 
master could not do otherwise than resent it: she 
then expressed herself in terms “ alinost of in- 
dignity.” Bellidvre then prepared to depart, but 
he was requested to remain a few days longer. 


;On the 14th of January he received his passport 


and went his way, with the conviction that his 
intercession had been fruitless, and that no- 
thing could allay the queen’s thirst for revenge. 
T?Aubespine de Chateauneuf, the resident am- 
bassador, resumed the negotiation; but he was 
presently silenced by being accused of taking 
part ina new plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. 
The queen and her ministers, indeed, pretended 
that they gave no credit to this foul charge, but 
they nevertheless intercepted his despatches and 
threw his secretary into prison. The French king, 
in his rage, interrupted his diplomatic relations ; 
but being made to feel that the insult was a mere 
trick to prevent further interference, he soon sent 
over another envoy to interpose between Mary 
and the scaffold. 

In the course of nature James of Scotland, 
though a less powerful sovereign, ought to have 


day Belliévre received a verbal message, that the | heen infinitely more earnest than Henry of 
queen was pleased to grant a delay of twelve | France; but James was glad that his own mother 
days. He still lingered about court, in the hopes ; should be kept in a captivity which left to him 
of doing some service; and, on the Gth of Janu- | the occupation of the throne;? he was besides 


ary, 1587, when Mary had been prepared to die, | 


im nae 





persons, I beg you not to permit the sentence to be executed | 
upon me without your knowledge; not from fear of the torment, 
which I am very reacly to suffer, but on account of the reports 
which, in the absence of witnesses above snapicion, might be 
spread respecting my death, as I know has been done in the case 
of others of different condition. To avoid which I desire that 
my servants shall be spectators and witnesses of my death, in 
the faith of my Saviour, and in obedience to His church.” 


———— — 


always slow and inert; and he may possibly have 
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1 Advis ot Mémoire de ce qu'a été fait en Angleterre, par M. 
de Belliévre, &c. This account seems to have been written by 
& poreon attached to the embassy. 

2 On the 4th of October, 1586, when Elizabeth was preparing 
her comniission for Fotheringay Castle, James told Courcelles, 
the French ambassador, that he loved his mother as much as 
nature and duty commanded, but he could not like her conduct, 
and knew very well that she had no more good will towards him 
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comforted himself with a doubt whether Eliza- 
beth would really proceed to execution. The 
King of France certainly thought it necessary to 
awaken this tender son to a sense of his parent's 
danger, and about a month after sentence was 
passed in the Star Chamber he exhorted him by 
all means to take his mother's part.’ On the 
last day of November, 1586, the French ambas- 
sador informed his master that King James had 
promised to intercede for his mother through his 
ambassador, Keith, “an honest man, but rather 
English;” that King James had told him, in his 
oracular way, that the case of the queen his 
mother was the most strange that ever was heard 
of, and that there was nothing like it since the 
creation of the world; that he had written with 
his own hand to Elizabeth, and to four or five 
great men in England, as also to Walsingham, 
telling the latter, in particular, to desist from 
his bad offices, for otherwise he, James, might 
do him some displeasure. “ But,” continues the 
ambassador, “several lords and great men are 
dissatisfied that he hath sent Keith, a man of so 
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something like a spirited remonstrance, at which 
Elizabeth was so enraged, that she was well nigh 
driving her poor pensioner from her presence. 
James instantly took the alarm, and wrote an 
humble letter of apology, declaring that he did 
not impute to her personally or directly the 
blame of anything that had been done against 
his mother, and he only besought her to suspend 
further proceedings until the arrival of the Master 
of Gray. Atthe mention of this name Elizabeth 
must have been satisfied, for the Master of Gray 
was a venal courtier who had long been in her 
interests.? There were, however, some lords in 
the Scottish council who were more anxious about 
Mary than was her own son, or who knew the 
character of the Master of Gray better than 
James did; and, at the instance of these men, 
Sir Robert Melville was joined in commission 
with Gray. Melville exerted himself to the 
utmost to save the queen’s life—Gray assured 
the English court that no mischief would ensue 
from her death. At their first audience Eliza- 
beth declared to them that she was immeasurably 
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little importance, and a pensionary of England. | sorry that there could be no means found to save 
They say that in an affair of such consequence, | the life of their king’s mother with assurance of 
in which the life of his mother is concerned, | her own—that she had laboured hard to preserve 
which ought to be as dear to him as his own, | the life of both, but it could not be. At a second 
might he not have found in his kingdom some | audience, the Master of Gray requested to know 


others who would have considered the mission 
as an honour, and would have devoted their lives 
and property to it, if it had been necessary-— 
offering, too, to undertake the journey at their 
own expense? This leads them to imagine that 
there is some secret understanding with the 
(Queen of England, in which they are further 
confirmed, because the instructions for Keith 
were drawn up by the king, Lethington, and 
Gray, without being cominunicated to any of 
the others.” At this time James's resident am- 
bassador at Elizabeth’s court was the notori- 
ous Archibald Douglas—an appointment about 
equally disgraceful to both courts. There was a 
talk of sending the new Earl of Bothwell, Francis 
Stuart—a grandson of James V. by his natural 
son John, styled Prior of Coldingham—an im- 
petuous and frank man, devoted to Mary, to nego- 
tiate for her at this extremity; but this project was 
defeated by the intrigues and artifices of Archi- 
bald Douglas. A month later Courcelles com- 
plained that the King of Scotland did not seem to 
have much at heart any embassy in his mother’s 
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than towards the Queen of England; adding, among other 


things, that he had seen letters in her hand-writing, which 
proved her ill-will towards him, and that he knew very well 
that she had made frequent attempts to appoint a regent in 
Scotland, and deprive him of the throne.— Raumer. 

1 Letter from Henry III. to Courcelles, the French ambassa- 
dor in Scotland. —Haumer. 

2‘ At all events,” says the ambassador, “the king will en. 


favour” The king however made, through Keith, 


| whether Queen Mary were alive, for a rumour 
| had got abroad that she had been privately 
‘despatched. “As yet,” replied Elizabeth, “T be- 
lieve she lives, but I will not promise for an 
ihour.” Melville trusted that the poor queen 
might be allowed tv live on, seeing that the chief 
| nobility of Scotland were ready to deliver them- 
selves as hostages that no other plot or enterprise 
should be made on her account against the Eng- 
lish crown; or that, if it pleased Elizabeth to 
send her into Scotland, King James would en- 
gage himself that no harm should ever be done 
by her or on her account. Elizabeth, turning to 
the Earl of Leicester and others of her favourite 
lords, expressed her scorn and contempt both of 
the King of Scots and these his proposals. She 
was then asked by the Scottish envoys how the 
(Queen of Scots could really be esteemed so dan- 
gerous? ‘‘ Because she is a Papist, and they say 
she shall succeed to my throne,” was the harsh 
but honest reply of Elizabeth. It was replied 
that Mary would divest herself of her right in the 
English succession in favour of her son. This 
was an allusion which Elizabeth could never bear, 


deavour to derive advantages for himself. He positively do- 
clared that he would not commence war with England, except 
in case of an attempt to exclude him from the succession to that 
throne.” 

3 In the preceding month of August, Burghley enters in his 
diary—*‘ A warrant for £2000, delivered to the Master of Gray, 
of Scotland, to levy certain footmen in Scotland for the Low 
! Countries.” | 
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and losing all temper she shrieked, “She hath 
no such right! She is declared incapable of suc- 
ceeding!” Upon this it was argued that there 
was then an end of danger from the Papists, and 
that Mary, being so debarred, could not be so 
very perilous. But Elizabeth said, that though 
Mary's right was indeed annulled, the Papists 
still considered it as existing. The rejoinder was 
inevitable: if the Queen of Scots gave up all 
right in favour of her son, who was a Protestant, 
she could never again pretend to claim it, and 
her renunciation should proceed with consent of 
friends, and in free and legal form. Leicester 
explained that the King of Scots would thus be 
placed, with regard to the succession, in precisely 
the same position as his mother now occupied. 
Elizabeth, who hated all successors, Catholic 
or Protestant, screamed again—“Is that your 
meaning? Then should [ put myself in worse 
case than befoye! By God’s passion, this were to 
cut mine own throat! He shall never come into 
that place or be party with me!” Gray replied 
that the King of Scotland must become party 
with her majesty when he succeeded by his 
mother’s death to her claims of every kind. The 
queen cut short the conference by telling them 
that it was she that had kept the crown on their 
king’s head ever since his infancy. She then 
turned to leave the room. Sir Robert Melville 
followed her, tenderly beseeching her to delay 
the execution. She exclaimed “No! not for an 
hour!” and disappeared. Upon receiving intelli- 
gence of this conference, James assumed for a 
moment a more becoming tone, and in a letter 
written with his own hand to the Master of 
Gray, he charged him to spare no pains nor plain- 
ness in this case—to be no longer reserved in 
dealing for his mother, for he had been so too 
long. But at this moment Gray was bargaining 
with Leicester and Walsingham, and pri- ately 
telling Elizabeth that “a dead woman bites not.” 
Walsingham at the same time wrote to James, 
expressing his surprise at his interference to 
rescue the mother that bore him from a bloody 
grave, and telling him that, as a Protestant 
prince, he ought to feel that his mother’s life 
was inconsistent with the safety of the Reformed 
churches of England and Scotland. To maintain 
his dignity James recalled from the English court 
his ambassadors, who, with the exception of Mel- 
ville, had sold his mother’s blood. And what was 
the next proceeding of this king, the descendant 
of a hundred kings? Did he call an army to the 
Bordera?-—-No! He issued an order to the Scot- 
tish clergy to remember his mother in their public 
prayers—and, with very few exceptions, they re- 
fused to pray for the idolater and Papist. 
Elizabeth was not wholly without alarm at the 
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strange conduct gave her confidence. Still, how- 
ever, she seemed undecided, and was constantly 
heard muttering to herself, Aut fer, aut feri: ne 
feriare feri.' It was again deliberated in the 
cabinet, whether it would not be better to dis- 
pose of Mary secretly. At this moment Walsing- 
ham, who had managed the whole matter? very 
prudently, got up a fit of sickness, and, withdraw- 
ing from the court, left the after responsibility 
to fall on Secretary Davison. Shortly after re- 
ceiving the petition of parliament to carry the 
sentence into execution, Elizabeth had caused the 
Lord-treasurer Burghley to draw out the death- 
warrant. Burghley gave this warrant to Davison 
to get it engrossed; ordering him to bring it for 
the queen’s signature as soon as it was done. 
When Davison presented the warrant to Eliza- 
beth, she commanded him to reserve it till a 
more convenient season.* He accordingly kept 
it by him five or six weeks, during which time 
Leicester severely reprimanded him for not pre- 
senting it, and Burghley once reproved him in 
Elizabeth’s hearing for not bringing it up. On 
the lst of February, a few days after the depar- 
ture of James's ambassadors, Davison was sent 
for privately, to bring the warrant that the queen 
might sign it. At this very time, to keep up the 
alarm, reports were spread all over the kingdom, 
that London was set on fire by the Papists, that 
the Duke of Guise was landed, that Mary had 
escaped, that Queen Elizabeth was murdered. 
The Protestants became almost frantic; and still 
further to prolong the illusion, a hue and cry 


-was published by order of government for the 


apprehension of Mary, as if she had really bro- 
ken the strong walls of Fotheringay Castle. This 
time, when Davison presented the warrant, Eliza- 
beth, after reading it, called for pen and ink, 
signed it, and Jaid it down by her upon the mats, 
telling him that she had been induced to delay, 
out of regard to her own reputation, wishing it 
to appear that she had not violently adopted the 
measure from any feeling of malice or revenge 
towards the Queen of Scots. After some flippant 
discourse, some smiles, and some irony, she told 
the secretary to take wp the warrant and carry 
it immediately to the great seal, cautioning him 
to get it sealed as privately as possible, as she 
entertained suspicions of persons about the lord- 
chancellor, and feared that, if the warrant were 


divulged before it was executed, it might in- 


7 Serena ee erecta ao a EO 


1 Either bear with her, or smite her; strike, lest thou be 
stricken. 

2? It is remarkable that Burghley in his diary never makes an 
allusion to any of these proceedings. The Babington conspiracy, 
the trial of Mary, the negotiations to save her life, her exeoution, 
are all passed over without a word. He only notes down that 
Sir Walter Raleigh got Babington’s lands by royal grant. . 

3 The Scotch and French ambassadors were then interceding 


recal of the Scottish ambassadors; but James's | for Mary's life. 
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crease her own personal danger. She expressly 
commanded him to use despatch, and to send 
down the warrant to Fotheringay Castle with- 
out troubling her again on the subject, or letting 
her hear anything more about it until it was 
executed. Davison offered to go to the chan- 
cellor forthwith, but she commanded him to 
wait till the evening. She desired him or his 
way to call on Walsingham, who had taken to 
his bed, and to tell him that she had signed the 
warrant; “ because,” as she said jestingly, “the 
grief he will feel on learning it will nearly kill 
him outright.” Davison was leaving the apart- 
ment, when she began a complaint against Sir 
Amyas Paulet and others, who, as she said, might 
have rendered the signing of the warrant unne- 
cessary; and she expressed a wislr or a hint that 
Davison or Walsingham might yet write both 
to Sir Amyas and Sir Drew Drury, in order to 
sound their disposition as to privately despatch- 
ing the Queen of Scots! Davison, who had al- 
ways shrunk from the secret murder, assured 
her that it would be merely labour lost; but, 
finding her extremely desirous to have such a 
letter written to the two jailers, he says that to 
satisfy her, he promised to signify her plea- 
sure, and then took his leave. On his way 
from the royal apartment the secretary called 
upon Burghley, and found him at home, closeted 
with Leicester:.he showed his warrant, and they 
both enjoined him to use despatch and neglect 
all other business. Later in the day he called 
upon Walsingham, showed the warrant, and ar- 
ranged with him the matter of a letter to Sir Am- 
yas Paulet and Sir Drew Drury. He then pro- 
ceeded to the lord-chancellor’s, where, when it 
was almost dark, at about five o’clock in the even- 
ing, the great seal was put to the warrant. From 
the chancellor’s he returned to Walsingham’s, 
and found the letter ready to be despatched. 
According to this infamous document, though 
Walsingham and Davison recoiled themselves 
from secret assassination, they were capable at 
their mistress’s command, of recommending it to 
others. They told Sir Amyas Paulet that they 
found by speech lately uttered by her majesty, 
that she doth note in them both (Paulet and 
Drury) a lack of that care and zeal that she 
looked for at their hands, in that they had not in 
all this time, of themselves, without other provo- 
cation, found out some way to shorten the life of 
that queen. “Wherein,” continue Walsingham 
and Davison, “ besides a kind of lack of love to- 
wards her, she noteth greatly that you have not 
that care of your own particular safeties, or rather 
of the preservation of religion and the public 
good, and prosperity of your country, that rea- 
son and policy commandeth, especially having 80 
good a warrant and ground for the satisfaction 
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of your conscience towards God, and the dis- 
charge of your credit and reputation towards the 
world, as the oath of association which you both 
have so solemnly taken and vowed, and especially 
the matter wherewith she standeth charged being 
so clearly and manifestly" proved against her. 
And therefore she taketh it most unkindly to- 
wards her, that men professing that love towards 
her that you do, should, in any kind of sort, for 
lack of the discharge of your duties, cast the bur- 
den upon her; knowing, as you do, her indisposi- 
tion to shed blood, especially of one of that sex 
and quality, and so near to her in blood as the 
said queen is.”* Upon leaving Walsingham, Da- 
vison went to his own house in London, where 
he slept. The next morning, about ten o'clock 
(no very early hour for those times), Elizabeth 
sent for him, and asked whether the warrant 
had passed the great seal: he informed her 
that it had. She asked why he had used such 
haste? Davison replied, that he had used no 
more haste than she had commanded; and in 
one of his narratives he observes, that, as twenty- 
four hours had elapsed since she had given him 
orders to get the warrant sealed, she could not 
suppose that he had not obeyed her commands. 
He asked her whether it was still her inten- 
tion to proceed with the affair, and she replied 
that it was, though she thought it might have 
been better handled, because this present course 
threw the whole burden upon herself. Davison 
observed, that he knew not who else could bear 
it, seeing her laws made it murder in anv 
man to take the life of the meanest subject in 
her kingdom, except by her warrant. She ab- 
ruptly broke into a great commendation of Arch- 
ibald Douglas, the worthy kinsman of Morton, 
and wished that she had but two such coun- 
sellors, Seeing that Davison took little notice 
of that discourse, she rose up and walked a turn 
or two in the chamber: then one of the ladies en- 
tertained her with some other discourse, and he 
left her for that time. He went down to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the vice-chamberlain, and 
told that courtier what had passed, adding, that 
he feared it was the queen’s intention to throw 
this burden from herself if she could; “remem- 
bering him how things had passed in the case of 
the Duke of Norfolk, the imputation of whose 
death she laid heavily upon my Lord-treasurer 
Burghley for divers years together.” In the end, 
Davison says he told Hatton plainly, that, not- 
withstanding the directions she had given him 
for sending down the warrant to the commis- 
sioners (which haply she thought he would ad- 
venture for her safety and service), he was ab- 
solutely resolved not to meddle in it alone. Hat- 
ton agreed to accompany him instantly to the 
ST Tie of Davin, 
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Leiceater, Charles Howard, Hunedon, Cobham, Francis Knollys, | fore your oath is of no value.” “It is a Catholic 
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(Kent) would underatarid by the bearer how needful it was to 
have the proceedings herein to be kept very secret. 
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 2Sir Harris Nicolas, Life of William Davison, and the un- 
questionable documents quoted therein. 
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Testament,” replied the queen, “and therefore, | them all, and they pledged her in return upon their 
my lord, as | believe that to be the true version, | knees, mixing tears with their wine, and imploring 
my oath is the more to be relied upon.” The : her pardon for any offences they might have com- 
Earl of Kent then made a long discourse, advis- | mitted against her. She forgave them, and asked 
ing her to lay aside her superstitious follies and | forgiveness of them, and then delivered some 
idle trumperies of Popery, to embrace the true | Christian advice as to their future conduct in life. 
faith, and to accept in her last agonies the spiri- | She then distributed among them the few things 
tual services of the dean of Peterborough, a very | she had, and retired to her chamber, where she 
learped and devout divine, whom her majesty | wrote with her own hand two sheets of paper as 
had mercifully appointed to attend upon her. | her last will, and three letters, one to her confes- 
Mary rejected the dean, and asked again for | sor, one to the King of France, and the other to 
her own chaplain. Here the Karl of Kent told | her cousin the Duke of Guise. This done, she 
her that her death would be 
the life of Ais religion, as her 
life would have been its death. 
He refused her the attendance 
of her chaplain and confessor 
as being contrary to the law of 
God and the law of the land, 
and dangerous to themselves. 
After some long and desultory 4 STS GN 

conversation, in which she put SRE) | ae 
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the touching question, whether 4G S"""" geal 59 ORG arias 
it were possible that her only mee 
son could have forgotten his ("Wy 
mother, she calmly turned to (Rg 
the earl- marshal, and asked i 
when she was to suffer. Great- 
ly agitated, the Earl of Shrews- Curtous Suiver Waren of Mary Qvens or Scors.! 

bury replied, “To-morrow morn- 

ing at eight.” The earls then rose to depart. | prayed and read alternately till four o'clock in 
Before they went, she inquired whether her late | the morning, when she threw herself apon her 
secretary Naue were dead or alive. Sir Drew | bed and slept. 

Drury replied, that he was alive in prison. “1I}| At break of day she rose, assembled her little 
protest before God,” she exclaimed, putting her | househcld, read to them her will, distributed ail 
hand again on the Catholic Testament, “that | her clothes, except those which she had put on, 
Naue has brought me to the scaffold to save | bade them farewell, aud retiring to her oratory 
his own life. But the truth will be known | threw herself upon her knees before an altar. 
hereafter.” Then they all withdrew, leaving ; About eight o’clock the sheriff of the county en- 
the doomed queen alone with her attendants. | tered the oratory and told her that the hour was 
Presently she bade them dry their tears, and} come. She rose, tovk down the crucifix, and 
gave orders that supper might be hastened, | turned to take the last few steps which were he- 
“for that she had a deal of business on her! tween her and the grave. She came forth with 
hands.” That night she supped very sparingly, | an air of pleasantness and majesty, dressed in a 
as her manner was, and while she sat at table, | gown of black satin, with a veil of lawn fastened 
she asked one who waited upon her, whether the | to her caul and descending to the ground. Her 
force of truth was not great, since, notwithstand- | chaplet was fixed to her girdle, and she kept 
ing the pretence of her conspiring against the | in her right hand the ivory crucifix which she 
queen’s life, the Earl of Kent had just told her | had taken from the altar. In an ante-chamber 
that she must die for the security of their reli- | she was joined by the noble lords and the two 
gion! When supper was over, having called her | knights who had been her hard keepers, and pre- 
servants before her to the table, she drank to/| sently she found standing in her path her house- 
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' This Memento Mori watch, said to have been presented by representing the garden of Eden, the other the crucifixion. These 


Mary to her maid of honour, Mary Seaton, came into the pos- | are surrounded by appropriate Latin mottoes. The watch is 
session of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, who inherited it through | opened by reversing the skull,and placing the upper part of it 
the Seaton family, from whom he is descended. The various | in the palm of the hand, and then lifting the upper jaw, which 
compartments are engraved with the following subjects:—On ' rises on a hinge. Inside, on the plate or lid, is a representation 
thg forehead of the skull is the figure of Death, hearing a scythe | of the nativity. The whole is of rich design and beautiful work- 
and hour-glass—at the back, Time devou-ing all things. The manship. There is nodate, but the maker's uame, with the place 
upper part of the skull is divided into two compartments, one | of manufacture —“Movse, Bior"-—are engraved on the works. 
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steward, Sir Robert Melville, who had been de- 
nied access to her for the last three weeks. This 
old and faithful creature fell upon his knees be- 
fore her, and with a passion of tears lamented 
his hard fate which would make him the bearer 
of such sorrowful news into Scotland, And when 
he could proceed no further, by reason of his sobs, 
the queen said to him, “Good Melville, cease to 
lament, but rather rejoice, for thou shalt now 
see a final period to Mary Stuart's troubles, The 
world, my servant, is all but vanity, and subject 
to more sorrow than an ocean of tears can wash 
away. But, I pray thee, take this message when 
thou goest, that I die true to my religion, to Scot- 
land, and to France. God forgive them that have 
thirsted for my blood as the hart longeth for the 
water brooks! Commend me to my son, and tell 
him I have done nothing to prejudice the king- 
dom of Scotland.” Old Melville still wept; the 
queen wept also, and kissing him said, “Once 
more farewell, good Melville; pray for thy mis- 
tress and queen.” She then addressed herself to 
the lords, requesting them to treat her servants 
with kindness, and permit them to stand by her 
at her death. To the last request the Earl of 
Kent objected as inconvenient, saying that it was 
to be feared that they would be troublesome to 
her majesty and unpleasing to the company-—- 
that if they were present at the execution they 
would not fail, as Papists all, to put some su- 
perstitious trumpery in practice; and perhaps 
there would be a dipping of handkerchiefs in her 
grace's blood, which it was not decent in them, 
the Protestant lords, to admit of. “My lords,” 
said Mary, “J will give you my word they shall 
deserve no blaine, nor do such things as you 
mention; but, poor souls, it would do them good 
to see the last. of their mistress; aud I hope your 
mistress, as a maiden queen, would not deny me 
in regard of womanhood, to have some of my 
women about me at my death. Surely you 
might grant.a greater favour than this, though I 
were a woman of less rank than the Queen of 
Scots.” Kent was silent; and the other lords did 
not choose to take the responsibility of granting 
what was asked. Mary then said, with some 
vehemence, “Am I not cousin to your queen, 
descended from the royal blood of Henry VII.,a 
married Queen of France, and anointed Queen of 
Scotland?” At length, after much consultation, 
the lords determined to comply in part; and Mel- 
ville her steward, her apothecary and surgeon, 
and two of her maids, named Kennedy and Curle, 
were allowed to attend her to the scaffold. The 
procession now moved forward to the great hall 
of the castle, headed by the sheriff and his offi- 
cers. In the hall stood the scaffold, which was 
raised about three feet from the ground, and cov- 
ered all over with black cloth, with rails around 
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it. Upon the scaffold there was a low stool, a 
cushion, and a block, all covered with black. The 
queen mounted the scaffold without any change 
of countenance or any faltering, and took her 
place upon the stool. On her right hand stood 
the Earl of Kent, on her left.the Earl of Shrews- 
bury; the rest of the company, which, by Eliza- 
beth’s orders, consisted of very few persons, 
stood in the hall, without the rails. Immediate- 
ly in front of her was the headsman from the 
Tower, in a suit of black velvet, with his assist- 
ant, also in black. The warrant was read by Mr. 
Beale; when it was ended the company cried 
with a loud voice, “God save Queen Elizabeth!” 
All the time Beale was reading the warrant the 
Queen of Scots looked cheerful and easy. At 
the end of it, she bade them recollect she was a 
sovereign princess, not subject to the laws and 
parliament of England, but brought to suffer by 
injustice and violence: she declared again that 
she had not sought Elizabeth’s death, and said 
that she pardoned from her heart all her enemies. 
Here the dean of Peterborough stood up, and, 
interrupting her, began a long discourse upon 
her life, past, present, and to come. The queen 
stayed him once or twice, saying, “Mr. Dean, 
trouble not yourself, I am fixed in the ancient re- 
ligion, and, by God’s grace, T will shed my blood 
for it.”. The dean would not be silenced: he still 
pressed her to change her faith; he told her that 
his gracious mistress was very careful of the wel- 
fare of her immortal soul, and had commissioned 
him to bring her to the only right path. If she 
would recant even now, there might be hopes of 
mercy; if she refused she must inevitably be 
damned to all eternity. “Good Mr. Dean,” an- 
awered Mary, with more earnestness than before, 
“trouble not yourself about this matter: I was 
born in this religion, I have lived in this reli- 
gion, and I will die in this religion.” So saying 
she turned aside from him; but the dean again 
faced her, and again thundered out his sermon. 
At last the Earl of Shrewsbury ordered him 
to cease preaching and proceed to pray: and 
whilst the dean prayed in English, Mary prayed 
alone in Latin, repeating the penitential psalms 
with great warmth of devotion. When the dean 
had done she prayed in English for the church, 
her son, and Queen Elizabeth. She then kissed 
her crucifix, saying, “As thy arms, O Jesu, were 
stretched upon the cross, so receive me, O God, 
into the arms of mercy.” “Madam,” said the 
Earl of Kent (a fit patron and companion to such 
a dean), who was horrified at her kissing the cru- 
cifix, “you had better put such Popish trumpery 
out of your hand, and carry Christ in your 
heart.” Mary replied, “I can hardly bear this 
emblem in my hand without, at the same time, 
bearing him in my heart.” The two executioners 
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then came forward, and, kneeling before her, 
asked forgiveness. Her women began to per- 
form their last office, disrobing their mistress; 
but the headsmen were in a hurry and: inter- 
fered, pulling off with their own rude hands a 
part of her attire; upon which she observed to 
the earls that she. was not used to be undressed 
by such attendants, or to put off her clothes be- 
fore so much company. Here her servants could 
no longer contain their feelings, but she put her 
finger to her lips, kissed them again, and bade 
them pray for her. Then the maid, Kennedy, 
took a handkerchief, edged with gold, in which 
the eucharist had formerly been inclosed, and 
fastened it over her eyes. The executioner led 
her to the block, and the queen, kneeling on the 
cushion before it, said, with a clear and unquail- 
ing voice, “ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit!” But the headsman’s nerves were 
not in such good order; he probably entertained 
the notions of the times about the sacredness of 
royal blood, and he was disturbed by the groans 
and lamentations of Mary’s servants; perhaps 
of all present, except Kent and the dean. He 
trembled, and struck so badly that it cost him 
three strokes to cut the neck asunder. At last, 
when the head had fallen on the scaffold, he took 
it up, and holding it at arm’s length, exclaimed 
officially, “God save Queen Elizabeth!” The 
dean of Peterborough added, “Thus perish all 
her enemies!” The Earl of Kent, approaching 
the headless body, cried in a louder voice, “So 
perish all the enemies of the queen and gospel!” 
Everybody else was silent; not a voice said Amen 
tu the dean and the earl. The queen’s little Jap- 
dog was observed to have crept under her clothes, 
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‘In order to rule as a queen over her powerful nobility, 
without provoking them to insurrection—to practise the Catholic 
form of worship, without exciting the aggressive distrust of the 
Protestants—and to preserve her full sovereign authority in her 
relations with England, without exposing herself to the intrigues 
and attacks of the restleas Elizabeth—in order tu this, what 
were the qualifications that Mary Stuart brought with her into 
Scotland? She condemned the religion, and was ignorant of 
the customs of the land she was called to rule. It was with 
regret and disgust that she left a brilliant and refined court, to 
return to the wild mountains and unpolished inhabitants of 
Scotland. More fitted for friendship than policy—impetuous, 
and not at all circumspect—she re-appeared there with an ole- 
gance out of place, a perilous beauty, a quick but restless in- 
tellect, a generous but excitalle temperament, a taste for the 
fine arts, a love of adventure, and a}l the passions of a woman 
combined with the extreme freedom of a widow. Although 
endued with great courage, it served only to hasten her mis- 
furtunes; and her mental endowments she employed in com- 
mitting with a better grace those faults to which she was 
impelled by her position and her character. She had the im- 
prudenve to represent herself as the legitimate heir to the crown 
of England, and thus made herself Elizabeth’s rival; she served 
as the support and hope of the vanquished Catholics in her own 
kingdom, and thus drew on herself the implacable hostility of 
the Reformed, who were resolved to maintain at al) risks the 
religious revolution they had effected. 

‘Nor wasthisall. She aggravated, by the errors of her private 
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and would not be removed till force was ‘used, 
and afterwards it would not leave the body, but 
went and lay duwn between the head and shoul- 
ders.' 

On the morning after the execution a despatch 
arrived at court from the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The despatch was carried by Mr. Henry Talbot, 
Shrewsbury’s son; and Burghley, to whom it 
was delivered, immediately sent for Davison, and 
after consulting Hatton and some other privy 
counsellors, he agreed not to acquaint the queen 
suddenly with the execution. But by the hour 
of noon the report was spread in the city, where 
the Protestants testified their joy by ringing all 
the church bells and lighting bonfires. It was 
impossible that Elizabeth could remain ignorant 
of these things; she learned all the particulars 
in the evening, but did not then take the least 
notice of the event, “nor show any alteration 
at all.” On the next morning, when she was 
officially informed of the execution, she sent for 
Sir Christopher Hatton, and with an appearance 
of wonderful grief, declared that she had never 
commanded or intended that thing, and laid the 
whole blame on the privy council, but chiefly on 
Davison, who had abused the trust she had re- 
posed in him by allowing the warrant to go out 
of his hands. Davison hurried to court fearing 
no evil, as the whole of the privy council had 
acted with him in the matter; but the counsel- 
lors, who knew that there must be a victim, 
strongly advised him to absent himself from court 
for a few days. Poor Davison took their advice, 
and on the 14th of February he was shut up in 
the Tower. At the same time the queen turned 
the engines of her pretended wrath against Burgh- 





| conduct, the dangers arising from the exercise of her authority, 


the pretensions of her birth, and the ambition of her creed. 
Ter sndden fancy for Darnley—the excessive familiarities she 
allowed in Rizziv, and the confidence she reposed in him—and 
the ungovernable passion she felt for Bothwell—were all alike 
fatal to her. By elevating to the rank of her husband and king 
a young nobleman whose only merit was his personal attrac- 
tions—by her sudden aversion and disgust for him - by making 
a Catholic foreigner secretary and favourite—and by consenting 
to be the wife of her husband's murderer—she annihilated her 
own authority. After the loss of her crown, she imprudently 
hazarded the loss of her liberty. She songht an asylum in the 
dominions of her enemy before she was at all sure it would be 
granted to her; and after casting herself on the mercy of Eliza- 
beth, conspired against her with small chance of success, While 
she thought she would be able, by concerting measures with the 
Catholic party, to effect her esvape from the prison in which she 
had been iniquitously confined, she only laboured for her own 
destruction. The Catholics were too feeble in the island, and 
too disunited on the Continent, to revolt or interfere usefully on 
her behalf. The insurrections which she attempted in England, 
and the conspiracies which she framed until 1586, completed her 
ruin, by causing the death or exile of her most enterprising 
partizans. The maritime crusade discussed at Rome, Madrid, 
and Brussels, in 1570, and determined upon in 1586, for the 
purpose of deposing Elizabeth and restoring Mary Stuart, far 
from placing the Catholic queen on the throne of Great Britain, 
only conducted her to the scaffold.” — Mignet, History’of Mary 
Queen af Scots, ii. 409. 
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ley, who was struck with alarm, and withdrew ; ministers. But soon Burghley and the rest 
to his own house for many days, whence he wrote ; emerged from this artificial mist, and only Wil- 
the most humiliating letters to his mistress. The | liam Davieen was made a scapegoat or sacrifice, 
day after the arrest of Davison, Walsingham, | being condemned to pay a fine of £10,000, and 
who had recovered from his illness at the very | be imprisoned during the queen’s pleasure. The 
nick of time, returned to court, where for some | poor secretary suffered miserably from imprison- 
weeks he had the principal management of affairs | ment, palsy, and utter poverty, for the treasury 
in his own hands. One of his first duties appears ; seized all his property to pay the fine; and thus 
to have been to devise a message to the French ; he lived through the seventeen long years to 
king, assuring him of her majesty's ignorance of | which the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign was 
the sending of the warrant, her sorrow at the | drawn out, with full opportunity to meditate upon 
execution, and her determination to punish her ; the consequence of putting his trust in princes. 
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James advertised of the execution of his mother— He is appeased by a pension—l'rance ovcupied with its own 
troubles--Hostility of Spain on account of Mary’: exccution—Naval exploits of Sir Francis Drake against 
the Spaniards—The Spanish Armada— Preparations in England to resist the invasion—Military muster at 
Tilbury Fort--The Armada sets sail—Successful resistance of the English—Different encounters with the 
Armada—lIts final dispersion— Death of the Earl of Leicester—--Klizabeth selects the Earl of Essex as her new 
favourite—-Spain invaded under the conduct of Essex—Quarrels between Essex and Lord Burghley—Essex 
employed in the wars against France and Spain—He quarrels with the queen—Allezed conspiracies of the 
Papists to assassinate Elizabeth—Irish insurrection— Essex sent to suppress it—He hurries back to London 
uncalled —-Punishiwnent for his disallowed arrival—He attempts to raise rebellion—Its specdy suppression— 
Trial of Essex—-His conduct in prison— His execution—Character of the Ear] of Essex—Resentment of the 
people on account of his exeoution—The Gowrie conspiracy in Scotland-—Elizabeth’s last mooting with her 
parliament---Complaints agaiust monopolies brought bofore it— The Spaniards assist the Irish inusurrection— 
It is defoated:—iizabotl’s last illucss—-She nominates King James of Scotland as her successor—Her death. 


carry the sentence into execution-—that she was 
punishing those who had frustrated her merciful 
intentions; and she added that, as no one loved 


OME weeks after the execution of | 
Mary, Sir Robert Carew, sou of her | 
relative, Lord Hunsdon, was de- 


spatched by Elizabeth to make her 
excuses to King James for the 
| murder of his mother. On first 
learning the news, it is said that the royal dastard 
and pedant burst into tears, and threatened to 
move heaven and earth for vengeance. In the 
letter presented by Sir Robert Carew, Elizabeth 
told James of the wnutterable grief which she | 
felt on account of that “unhappy accident” which, | 





him more dearly than herself, or bore a more 
anxious concern for his welfare, she trusted that 
he would consider every one as his own enemy 
who endeavoured, on account of the present acct- 
dent, to excite any animosity between them. All 
James's mighty wrath soon evaporated, and he 
sat down quiet and contented, with an increase 
of the pension which Elizabeth had long been 
paying him, and with a hope that his dutiful 


without her knowledge, had happened in England. | conduct would clear all obstructions to his suc- 


She appealed to the supreme Judge of heaven 
and earth for her innocence; said she abhorred 
dissimadation--that she had never intended to 
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1 The following extract from a Roman Catholic author, throws 


cession to the English throne on the death of its 
| present occupant.’ 
Circumstances and her own happy arts went 





the intrigues of Elizabeth had contrived to remove to a distance 


some curious light on James's character and doings :—‘‘ James; from the court, the Queen of England bad succeeded in regain- 
- Stuart, on learning tho tragic death of his mother, Mary of | ing her ascendency over the timid mind of James, who, in that 
Scotland, had seemed desirous to break all connection with | age of tempests, took fright at the smallest cloud. The con- 
England. That it was his duty to do both as a son and a king. | spiracy was proved—Elizabeth mixed up the Jesuite with it; 
As @ public evidence of this rupture, James allowed the Jesuits | but the King of Scotland never knew how to take a decisive 
free admission into his territories ; he even invited them thither. | part. In compliance with Elizabsth’s wishes, he ostensibly 
Father Crichton returned to Edinburgh, and with him Fathers | expelled all the fathers; while secretly he begged Gordon, 
(ieorge Durie, Robert Abercromby, and William Ogilvy. Under | Ogilvy, and Abercromby, to regard his law of proscription as of 
favour of a conspiracy planned by some Catholic lords, whom ' no effect. He did more: Abercromby was a divine, whose mode 
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equally in Elizabeth’s favour in disarming the 
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the door of the king’s chamber. On the morrow 


resertment of France. She madea public apology ; his brother, the cardinal, was assassinated in a 


to the ambassador L’Aubespine for the harsh 


like barbarous manner; and the Protestants 


treatment he had received, took him by the hand | were only prevented from making public rejoic- 


to a corner of the room, told him that the greatest | 


of calamities had befallen her, and swore 
sundry great oaths that she was innocent of 
Mary’s death. Four of her council, she said, 
had played her a trick: they were old and 
faithful servants, or by God she would have 
ali their heads off! She said that what 
troubled her most of all was the displeasure 
ot the king his master, whom she honoured 
above all men. L’Aubespine remarked 
that she had all along given assistance to 
the enemies and revolted subjects of France. 
Here she drew a nice distinction, saying 
that she had done nothing against Henry, 
but had only assisted the King of Navarre 
against the Duke of Guise. But the civil 
war continued to rage in France, and Henry 
IIT. was soon glad to have her countenance 
to the murder of the Guises. If that 
unhappy family were bigots and persecutors and 
chief directors of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, they certainly found no faith or mercy 
themselves. In December, 1588, Henry III. 
secretly distributed forty-five daggers to as many 
assassins in the castle of Blois: the Duke of 
Guise, Queen Mary’s cousin, who had been in- 
vited as a guest, was set upon and murdered at 


of discussion suited his tastes; he concealed him in his palace 
of Holyrood, under the title of Falconer, In 1590, James marries 
a Princess of Norway. She was a Lutheran; Abercromby con- 
verted her to Catholicism. Three years afterwards, the king 
commissioned Father Gordon to go to Rome, to treat with the 
Holy See about the re-establishment of the faith in his states. 


Gordon had removed all obstacles; but Elizabeth, who kept. 


that prince in tutelage, as the presumptive heir to her crown, 
threw herself in the way of a reconciliation, equally opposed to 
hen interests and her prejudices. She points as at the bottom 
of this purely Scotch Catholic movement, the hand of Philip IT, 
stirring up troubles, and agitating men’s minds with the view 
of making himself master more surely of England and Scotland. 
The Invincible Armada had been dispersed by storms; it is no 
longer on a fleet that the gloomy adversary of Protestantism 
now reckons; it is on the Catholics of the interior. Religious 
convulsions, intestine discords were daily beginning to be felt; 
these disquiet this poor king, who turned pale at the sight of a 
naked sword, and could not even hold his sceptre with a firm 
grasp. Elizabeth, in order to re-assure him, sent him the next 
year some English troops. These were beaten by the Catholics. 
Ali that remained was to attribute this reverse to causes inde- 
pendent of Scottish valour. The Jesuit Gordon was accused of 
having made fanatics of the Papists. This was with a single lie 
to strike two blows at once, that were felt simultaneously in 
England and in Scotland. The queen had been right in her 
calculations; Father Gordon was banished from the kingdom. 
This expulsion coloured the defeat of the English. It offered a 
new pretext for harassing the Catholics. Elizabeth availed 
herself of it, both for her kingdom and for Ireland.”—Histoire 
Religieuse, Politique et Litteracre de la Compagnie de Jesus, tom. 
ii. p. 309. 

1 Such were the fruits of THE LEAGUE, 60 well known in the 
annals of France, and which itself was the fruit of that of 
Bayonne in 1565. ‘‘The singularity of the League,” says An- 


quetil, ‘‘firat appears in the almost wniversal inaurrection of ! 


ings at their fall by the better seuse and feeling 
® 
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_of their great leader, Du Plessis Mornay. The 


Catholics became more fierce and formidable than 
ever, the pope launched the sentence of excom- 
munication, the doctors of the Sorbonne released 
the subjects from their oath of allegiance, and a 
few months after, as Henry was laying siege to 
his own capital, he was assassinated by a fanatic 
monk named Jacques Clement.’ 
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the Catholics against a king, most Catholic himself, and always 
owned to be such, notwithstanding the means employed to bring 
suspicion on his faith; next, in the bold pretensions of that 
audacious League, even in the feebleness of its beginnings; in its 
ever firm and steady progress, in spite of the knowledge people 
had of its secrets, and the measures taken to check it; in the 
object it proposed, which was to place on the throne a foreigner 
without even the colour of a title; in the frightful successes of 
that League, punished indeed in its chief, but so well concerted, 
that new monsters sprang from the blood then shed; in the 
fanaticism which poignards kings, the anarchy that desolates 
empires, the tyranny of the people, brutal and insolent, and 
more intolerable than that of the great; in fine, in all those 
plagues which God in his wrath sends forth among men, plagues 
which desolated France until] the moment when the Almighty, 
pitying our calamities, gave success to the efforts of Henry (IV.), 
at once the conqueror and the pacificator of lrance.”— Eeprit de 
la Ligve, livre v. 

Yet the League, associated as it is with a thousand horrors, 
finds eulogista in the nineteenth century! The historian Mezeray 
having proclaimed to the world that ‘‘zealous Catholics were 
its instruments; and the new Heliyicuz (the Jesuits) its ap- 
plauders and trumpets,” the credit of both is involved in its 
good fame; and, accordingly, in Cretincau Joly’s History of the 
Jtsuils, one is astounded to find the seventh chapter begin with 
these words:—“ The principle of the League was salutary and 
just.” And then follows an elaborate defence, which it were 
well that all Protestants studied ; and which throws a flood of 
redeeming light on all that was severe and coercive in the policy 
of Elizabeth and her counsellors in England, and of Moray and 
his successors in Scotland; seeing that it deliberately argues 
that even the horrors of the League were preferable to the tolera- 
tion of tho Christianity of the Reformers.—See Histoire Religicuse, 
Politique et Litteraire de la Compagnie de Jesus—composce sur les 
documents inddits et authentiques. Paris, 1845. This work is in 
five Svo volumes, illustrated with portraits and facsimiles. 
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King Philip of Spain, who was exasperated to , Fleming, were intrusted with a secret mission to 
the extreme by the bold and brilliant expeditions | the Duke of Parma, who still maintained himself 
of Drake and others to the West Indies, was in| in the Netherlands. But Elizabeth and her 
a different position from that of the French and ; ministers soon saw that no sacrifices they could 
Scottish kings; and making the most of the re- | make would disarm the animosity of the Span- 
cent tragedy at Fotheringay Castle, he branded | iards, and every wind brought them news of im- 
Elizabeth as a murderess, and animated his people | mense naval and military preparations in Spain 
with a desire of vengeance. She on her side | and Portugal.' While the queen continued to 
made some politic efforts to disarm his resent- | negotiate, Sir Francis Drake was despatched with 
ment. Leicester, wlio had returned to Holland, | a fleet of thirty sail, and ordered to destroy all 
soon became an object of contempt. She re-| the Spanish ships he could find in their own 
called him, allowed the Hollanders to put Prince | harbours, Never was a commission more ably 
Maurice of Orange in his stead, and then seemed | or more boldly executed. On the 19th of April 
very well disposed to give up the Protestant | (1587) he dashed into Cadiz Roads, and burned, 
cause in the Netherlands. She kept the precan- | sunk, or took thirty ships. He then turned back 


tionary towns, as they were called, and greatly. 


did the Netherlanders fear that she would sell 
these keys of their dominions to the Spanish 
king. Burghley opened negotiations with Spain, 


and two foreign merchants, an Italian and a. 





Sin Jonn Hawkins.—From the ‘ Herovlogia." 


and took, almost under the shadow of his flag, 
the St. Philip, a ship of the largest size. These 
operations materally tended to delay the sailing 
of the Spanish Armada for more than a year, and 
allowed Elizabeth time to prepare for her defence. 
But Philip, whose power on the whole had in- 
creased rather than diminished since the first 
commencement of his enmity with Elizabeth— 
for if he had lost Holland, he had annexed Por- 
tugal to his dominions—was not to be put from 
his purpose of invading England. He obtained 
from the pope supplies of money and a renewal 
of the bull of excommunication against Elizabeth. 
He levied troops in all directions, he hired ships 
from the republic of Genoa and Venice, he took 
up all the proper vessels possessed by his subjects 


along the coast, and between Cadiz Bay and Cape 
St. Vincent, he sunk, took, or burned 100 vessels, 
besides knocking down four castles on the coast. 
From Cape St. Vincent he sailed to the Tagua, 
where he challenged the Marquis de Santa Cruz, 
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Sik Martin FropisHER.—From the “ Heroologia.” 


_of Naples and Sicily, he pressed the construction 


of others in Spain, in Portugal, and in that part 
of Flanders which still belonged to him, where 
shoals of flat-bottomed boats were prepared for 
the transport of the Duke of Parma and 30,000 
men. Although it was resolved to encounter the 
invaders by sea, instead of waiting for their land- 
ing, yet, through parsimony, the whole royal navy 
of England did not, at this moment, exceed thirty- 
six sail; but merchant ships were fitted out by the 
nobles and people at their own expense, and armed 
for war, and Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, names 
scarcely eclipsed by all the heroes who have suc- 
ceeded them—men who had lived their lives on 
the ocean, and girdled the globe in their daring 
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expeditions—the best seamen of the age, were ap- ; Lord Howard of Effingham, was a Catholic, they 
pointed to the command under the high admiral, | served in the ranks like common soldiers, or they 
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Lord Howard of Effingham. The entire number 
of ships collected on this critical occasion was 
191; the number of seamen was 17,400, the total 
amount of tonnage being 31,985.' The Dutch 
were applied to for their assistance, “and,” says 
Stow, “they came roundly in with threescore 
sail, brave ships of war, fierce, and full of spleen.” 
The fleet was distributed at various points, for it 
could not be known where the enemy would at- 


| London. 


‘ embarked in the ships to do the work of common 
| sailors. When the lord-lieutenants of the dif- 
ferent counties returned gheir numbers, it was 
found that there were under arms 130,000 men, 
exclusive of the levies furnished by the city of 
The force assembled at Tilbury Fort 
consisted of 22,000 foot and 2000 horse, and be- 
tween them and London were 28,000 men levied 
for the protection of her majesty’s person, com- 





tempt their landing. The lord-admiral, who 
guarded the western coast, divided his force into | 
three squadrons. Drake was detached towards 
Ushant to keep a look-out; Hawkins cruised be- 


manded by her kinsman Lord Hunsdon, and 
10,000 Londoners. A confident hope was enter- 
tained that the fleet would be able to prevent 
| any disembarkation, but it was provided, in case 
tween the Land's End and Scilly Islands; Lord | of a landing, that the country should be laid 
Henry Seymour cruised along the coast of Flan- | waste, and the invaders harassed by incessant 
ders, blocking up the Spanish ports there; and | attacks. The queen never shone to more advan- 
other captains constantly scoured the Channel. | tage than at this warlike crisis, and though she 

As it was given out that the Spaniards intended | kept her person between the capital and the near 
to sail up'the river and strike their first blow at | camp at Tilbury Fort, the fame of her brave de- 
London, both sides of the | 
Thames were fortified, under 
the direction of Federico 
Giambelli, an Italian deserter 
from the Spanish service. 
Gravesend was strongly for- 
tified, and a vast number of 
barges were collected there, 
for the double purpose of 
serving as a bridge for the ly gl 

A! 

passage of horse and foot be- 4 | . voor nei 
tween Kent and Essex, and “3m i: <r ae STE 
for blocking up the river to gel es el 
the invaders. At Tilbury 
Fort, directly opposite to 
Gravesend, a great camp was 
formed. Nor was there less 
stir and activity inland. 
There was not a corner of 
England which did not ring 
with preparation, and mus- 
ter its armed force. The maritime counties, ' portment and her encouraging words were spread 
from Cornwall to Kent, and from Kent to Lin- | everywhere. She reviewed the Londoners, whose 
colnshire, were furnished with soldiers, both of | enthusiasm was boundless; and when the arrival 
themselves and with the auxiliary militia of the | of the Armada was daily expected, she reviewed 
neighbouring shires, so that, upon any spot where | the army at Tilbury Fort, riding a war-horse, 
a landing might be effected, within the space of ; wearing armour on her back, and carrying a mar- 
forty-eight hours an army of 20,000 men could ; shal’struncheon in her hand. The Karls of Essex 
-be assembled. The Catholics vied with the Pro- | and Leicester held her bridle-rein, while she de- 
testants in activity, in zeal, in patriotism; and | livered a stirring speech to the men. “My loving 
as their gentlemen of rank were generally ex- | people,” said the queen, “‘we have been persuaded 
cluded from command by the jealousies of the | by some that are careful of our safety to take heed 
Protestants, although the lord-admiral himself, | how we commit ourselves to armed multitudes, 
Pe ee oe i for fear of treachery; but I assure you I do not 





Tr.Bury Forr.—From a view by Stanfield. 
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1 Southey’s Naval History. In the Armada there were only 


three ships of size superior to the Triumph, the largest of the 
English ships; but there were forty-five ships ranging from 600 
to 1000 tons; and though the English fleet outnumbered the 


Armada, its entire tonnage was less than one-half of that of the 
enemy. 


desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving 
people. Let tyrants fear! I have always so be- 
haved myself, that, under. God, I have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal 
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hearts aud good-will of my subjecta, and, there- 
fore, I am come amongst you at this time, not as 
for my recreation and sport, but heing resolved 
in the midst and heat of the battle to live or die 
amongst you all—to lay down for my Giod, for 
my kingdom, and for my people, my honour, and 
my blood, even in the dust. T know that [ have 
but the body of a weak and feeble woman, but 
I have the heart of a king, aud of a King of Eng- 
land too, and think foul seorn that Parma or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to 
invade the borders of my realins!”! Everything 
in this camp apecch was exciting and appropriate 
except a laudation bestowed on the general; for 
her lieutenant was none other than that carpet- 
knight and moat inefficient commander, the Karl 
of Leicester. 

ft had been arranged by the Spanish court. 
that the Armada should leave Lisbon in the be-. 
ginning of May, but the Marquis de Santa Cruz. 
was then sinking under the fever of which he, 
died; and, by a singular fatality, the Duke of 
Paliano, the vice-admiral, and an excelent officer, | 
fell sick and died nearly at the same time. Philip | 
found a difiealty tu veplacine these wo com 
mnanders, After some delay he pave the supreme 
comand to the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, whe, 
instead of being the best. sailor in Spain, was no 
sailor at all, and wholly ignorant. of maritime 
affuirs. Martinez de Recaldo, who was appointed 
vice-adiniral, was, however, a seaman of good 
experience, At last, the INvinciane ARMADA, as 
the Spaniards called it in their pride, se€ sail from 
the Tagus on the 29th of May. It consisted at 
this time of about 130 vessels of all sizes; 45° of 
these were galleons and larger ships; 24 were 
pink-built ships; 13 were frigates. They mounted 
altogether 2431 guns of different ealibres,  Inad. 
dition to the mariners, they carried nearly 20,000 
land troops, among whom were 2000 volunteers 
of the noblest families in Spain. But (his mighty 
fleet, when steering towards Corunna, where it was 
to take on bourd more troops and stores, was 
overtaken off Finisterre by a great tempest, and 
dispersed, Four large ships foundered at sea; 
the reat reached Corunna and other ports on that 
const, but considerably damaged by the storm. | 
This oveasioned a fresh delay, which, however, 
might have proved fatal rather than favourable 
if Elizabeth's advice had been followed by her 
brave commanders. A report reached London 
that the enemies’ ships had suffered so much that 
they could not possibly proceed on their expedi- | 
tion this year; and as the cost of the English fleet | 
was great (though the government only bore a| 
part of it), the queen, from motives of economy, 
made Secretarv Walsingham write to the admiral 
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discharge their crews. But Lord Howard of 
Effingham nobly replied to this letter, that, rather 
than dismantle any of his ships, he would take 
upon him to disobey his mistress, and keep thein 
afloat at his own charge. The admiral now called 
a council of war, wherein it was determined to 
sail for the Spanish coast, to complete the de- 
struction of the Armada, if so enabled, or to 
ascertain, at all events, its real condition. A 
brisk north wind soun earried him to Corunna, 
whither he chased before him fourteen Spanish 
ships which were at sea. Having ascertained 
the truth, he became anxious to return, lest a 
part of their fleet might make the coast of Bug- 
land in his absence. Favoured bv a change of 
wind, he soon reached his station at Plymouth, 


where he allowed his men a little relaxation on 


shore. On the 19th of July, one Fleming, a Scot- 
tish pirate or privateer, sailed into Plymouth, 
with intelligence that he had seen the Spanish 
Heet off the Lizard. At the moment most of 
the captains and oflicers were on shore playing 
at bowls on the Hoe. There was an instant bus- 
Ue, and a ealling for the ships’ boats, but’ Drake 
insisted that the match should be played out, 
as there was pleuty of time both to win the 
game and beat the Spaniards. Unfortunately 
the wind was blowing hard in their teeth, but 
they contrived to warp out their ships. On the 
following day, being Saturday, the 20th of July, 
they potoa full sight of the Armada standing 
majestically onthe vessels being drawn up in 
the form of a crescent, which, from horn to horn, 
measured some seven miles, Their great height 
aud bulk, though imposing to the unskilled, gave 
confidence to the English seamen, who reekoned 
at once upon having the advantage in tacking 
aud mancuvring their lighter craft. At first it 
was expected that the Spaniards might attempt 
t landing at Plymouth, but the Duke of Medina 
adhered to the plan which had been prescribed 
to him, and which was to steer quite through — 
the Channel till he should reach the coast. of 
Flanders, where he was to raise the blockade of 
the harbours of Nieuport and Dunkirk, main- 
tained by the English and Dutch, make a june- 
tion with the Duke of Parma, and bring that 
prince's forces with him to England. Lord 
Howard Jet him pass, and then followed in his 
rear, avoiding coming to close quarters, and watch- 
ing with a vigilant eye for any lucky accident 


that might arise from cross winds or irregular 


sailing. And soon a part of the Spanish fleet 
was left considerably astern by the main division, 
where the Duke of Medina kept up a preas of 
sail, as if he had no other object in view than to 
get through the Channel as fast as possible. He 


to tell him to lay up four of his largest shipa, and | made signals to the slower ships to keep up, 
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“; Which they could not, and he still kept every 
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sail bent. The Disdain, a pinnace, commanded 
by Jonas Bradbury, now commenced an attack by 
pouring a broadside into one of the laggards. 
Lord Howard, in his own ship, the Avk Royal, en- 


fevenge, Hawkins, in the Victory, and Frobisher, 
in the Triumph, ranging up gallantly, brought 
into action all the galleons which had fallen astern. 
The rear-admiral Recaldo was with this division, 
and fought it bravely; but his lumbering ships 
lay like logs on the water in comparison with the 
lighter vessels of England, which were manage- 
able and in hand like well-trained steeds. Before 
any assistance could come from the van, one of 
the great Spaniards was completely crippled, and 
another—a treasure-ship, with 55,000 ducats 
aboard—was taken by Drake, who distributed 


g | 
gaged a great Spanish galleon, and Drake, in the 
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the money amongst the sailors. The Duke of 
Medina hove-to, till the slower ships came up, 
and then all of them, under press of sail, stood 
farther up the Channel. This first brush gave 
great spirit to the English, and there were in it 
several encouraging circumstances. It was seen, 
for example, that the tall Spanish ships could 
not bring their ordnance to bear, firing, for the 
greater part, over the English without touching 
them; and that the surer fire of the latter tuld 
with terrific effect on those huge ships crammed 
with men, soldiers, and sailors. Howard re- 
turned towards Plymouth, where he was to be 
joined by forty sail. In the course of the night 


one of the greatest of the Spanish ships was 
burned, purposely, it is said, by a Flemish gunner 
on board. 


It was a dark night with a heavy sea, 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA.—From the Tapestry in the House of Lords, engraved by the Soviety of Antiquarius. 


and some of the Spaniards ran foul of each other, 
to their great mischief. 

On the 23d, Howard, who was reinforced, and 
who had received into his division Sir Walter 
Raleigh, came up with the whole Armada off 
Portland, when a battle began, which lasted 
nearly the whole of that day. The English fought 
loose and at large, avoiding a close combat or 
boarding. They kept separate, but always in 
motion, tacking and playing about the enemy, 
pouring in their fire and then sheering out of 
range, returning before the Spaniards had time 
to reload, giving them another broadside, and 
then sheering off as before. According to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Henry Wotton compared it | 
all to a morrice-dance upon the waters! But | 
once or twice the dying away of the wind ren- 
dered these manceuvres impracticable. A divi- 
sion of five merchantmen, led by the gallant Fro- | 
bisher in his great ship the 7'riumph, was cut off 





English squadrons cut off a division of the Arma- 
da, and crippled every ship in it. Then Howard, 
from the Ark: Royal, signalized, and this victorious 
squadron, by means of sweepers and tow-boats, 
was brought into position to the rescue of Fro- 
bisher. These victorious ships reserved their fire 
till they were close alongside the Spaniards. The 
darkness of night interrupted the battle: in the 
course of the day the English had taken a large 
Venetian argosy and several transports. Next 
day the Spaniards showed small inclination to 
renew the fight; and it was apparent that they 
wished to hold on to the place appointed for their 
junction with the Duke of Parma. The English, 
on their side, were not in fighting condition, for, 
by a shameful parsimony, they had been poorly 
supplied with gunpowder, and by this time they 
had burned all they had on board. Howard, how- 
ever, detached some barques and pinnaces, which 
returned with a supply towards night; but a day 


from the rest, and brought to close action for two | had been lost. On the morning of the 25th, he 


whole hours. But, at the same time, one of the | came up with part of the Armada, off the Isle of 
Vou. fT. 180 
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Wight, where Captain Hawkins took a large | and he was hemmed in by 140 English sail “ fit 
Portuguese galleon. Prcseutly it fell a calin: the ; for fight, good sailors, nimble and tight for 
great ships of Spain lay motionless upon the | tacking about.” The Spaniards, however, were 
water, and were much too heavy to be towed. | well ranged, their greatest ships being placed 
The English craft, of the lighter kind, were easily | seaward, next the enemy, like strong castles, 
towed by their long boats, Whena breeze sprung ' the lesser being anchored between them and the 
up, Frobisher was set upon by several galleons, | shore. The English found that in this position 
and was in great peril, but the Wiite Bear and they must fight to disadvantage, but they hit upon 
the AVizubeth Jonus caine up to his relief. Other a stratagem which presently broke this array. 
ships ranged up on either side, and the battle | Eight small ships were gutted, besmeared with 
neemed becoming general, but the English had | pitch, rosin, and wild-fire, filled with combusti- 
again burned all their gunpowder! Waving shot , bles, and placed under the desperate guidance of 
away the mainmast, and otherwise shattered the | Captuin Young and Captain Prouse, who, at the 
Duke of Medina’s own ship, they took advantage | dead of night, favoured by wide and tide, led them 
af the wind gud sheered olf | close to the Spanish line, took to their boats, 

On the morrow, the 26th of July, the Armada | fired the trains, and escaped. The Spaniards, 
sailed up the Channel with a fair breeze: Howard | who remembered some terrible fire-ships which 
hung on their rear, now and then keeping up a | had been used ayainst them by the Dutch in the 
feeble fire, Ble had resolved not to renew the | Scheldt, began to cry, “The fire of Antwerp! 
ntrugyle till they came to the Straits of Dover, | the fire of Antwerp!’ Some cut their cables, 
for he knew that a strony squadron, under Lord | others let their hawsers slip, and in haste, fear, 
Henry Seymour and Sir Thomas Winter, would | and confusion, put to sea. In this dreadful dis- 
be ready there to take part in the action. As! order the largest of the galeasses ran foul of 
he followed in the wake of the Spaniards, he re- | another ship, lost her rudder, floated about at the 
ceived ammunition and all proper supplies from | mercy of the tide, and was then stranded. When 
shore; and his force was continually increased by | the fire-ships had exploded, and the danger was 
stuall ships and men out of all the havens of the | over, a gun was fired from the duke’s ship as a 
realm; for the gentlemen of England hired ships | signal to the Spaniards to return to their former 
from al parts at their own churge, and with one | position; but the gun was heard by few, because 
accord came flocking thither. There wasa clear | “they were scattered all about and driven by 
sky and a leading wind, which enabled the Span- | fear, some into the wide sea, some among the 
invds to come to anchor before Calais on the 27th. ; shoals of Flanders.” When morning dawned, 
Hence Medina-Sidonia would have proceeded to | the English renewed the attack on the scattered 
Dunkirk, but he was strongly advised to remain | squadrons. One fierce attack was made on the 
where he was; aud he sent, over-land, a messen- | great galeass, stranded near Calais, but the amall 
ger to the Duke of Parma, entreating him to de- | craft could not board her until the admiral sent 
tach some fly-boats, without which he could not ; 100 men in his boats under Sir Amvas Preston. 
cope with the light aud active English ships, and | The Spaniards made a brave resistance; but in 
to hasten the embarkation of his troops, which, | the end their captain was shot through the head; 
he represented, might effect a landing in Eng- | they were boarded at all points, cut to pieces, or 
land under cover of his fire. But both these re- | thrown overboard and drowned. In this huge 
quests were childish and absurd. Although Sey- | bottom were found 50,000 ducats. At other 
mour and most of the English ships had left the | places, Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, Cumberland, 
station to co-operate with Howard, a small divi- | Seymour, and Frobisher, gained many advan- 
sion remained with the Dutch, who closed Parma’s | tages. One of the capital ships of the Armada, 
only outlets, Nieuport and Dunkirk, and who | a large galleon of Biscay, sank under the English 
were more than sufficient to scatter and sink his | fire. The Sen Matteo, commanded by Diego 
flat-bottomed bonts, if they had put to sea. But, | Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, in attempting to cover 
besides that these boxts, which had been hastily ; another ship, was raked by the Rainbow and 
vonstructed with bad materials, were already rot- | Vanguard, and finally compelled to surrender by 
ting and falling to pieces, disease had broken out | a decisive broadside from a heavy Dutchman. 
among the land-troops, and owing to the delayed | Another great Spaniard, dismantled and rent, 
arrival of the Armada, their provisions were al- | drifted, fell ashore, and was taken by the mari- 
most exhausted. Thus Parma could do nothing | ners of Flushing. Two ketches foundered at sea. 
till the blockade was cleared and proper ships | Still, however, the rest of the fleet rallied, and 
with provisions were supplied to him. When he | the Spaniards, who had shown no deficiency of 
had lost a whole day, the Duke of Medina | courage, cried for revenge: but the Duke of Me- 
thought of making for Dunkirk; but in the mean- | dina-Sidonia had had enough of this war, and 
while Seymour and Winter had joined Howard, | calling a council, he resolved to make bis way 
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back to Spain in the best manner he could; and 
as it was held dangerous to attempt the English 
in their narrow seas, he resolved to steer north- 

yards and return to Spain by sailing round Scot- 
land. 

On the last day of July, Drake wrote to Wal- 
singham—‘“There was never anything pleased 
me better than the seeing the enemy flying with 
a southerly wind to the northward. We have 
the Spaniards before us, and mind, with the grace 
of God, to wrestle a pull with them.” No one 
can doubt of the activity and good-will of Drake, 
of Frobisher, of any one of the great captains 
engaged ; but yet the Spaniards were allowed to 
go down the wind without much pursuit. “The 
opportunity,” says Sir William Monson, ‘was 
lost, not through the negligence or backwardness 
of the lord-admiral, but merely through the want 
of providence in those that had the charge of 
furnishing and providing for the fleet ; for at that. 
time of so great advantage, when they came to 
examine their provisions, they found a general 
searcity of powder and shot, for want of which 
they were forced to return home. Another 
opportunity was lost, not much inferior to the 
other, by not sending part of our fleet to the west 
of Ireland, where the Spaniards of necessity were 
to pass, after so many dangers and disasters as 
they had endured. If we had been so happy as 
to have followed their course, as it was both 
thought and discoursed of, we had been absolutely 
victorious over this great and formidable navy; 
for they were brought to that necessity that they 
would willingly have yielded, as divers of them 
confessed that were shipwrecked in Ireland.” 
In effect, when the Spaniards had rounded the 
Orkneys, they were dispersed and shattered by a 
tremendous tempest, the more perilous from their 
want of a proper knowledge of those seas and 
coasts. They threw overboard horses, mules, 
artillery, and baggage. Some of the ships were 
dashed to pieces among the Orkneys and the 
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U True and Exact Account of the Wara in Spain. The remark. 
able fact of the fleet being left bare of ansmunition is confirmed 
by a letter written on the 8th of Auguat, from the camp at 
Tilbury Fort, by Secretary Walsinghan: to the lord-chancellor. 
— Wright. It appears, however, that a part of the fleet followed 
the Spaniards all along the English and Scottish coust, as fur as 
the Firth of Forth. : 

2 Camden; Stow; Strada; Bentivoglin,; Stvupe; Burghley Papers; 
Hardwick Papers; Southey; Ellia; Wright. 

3 The Armada must have cost Philip immense efforts, for 
Sismondi represents him as too weak effectually to repel even 
the hostilities of Catherine de’ Medici, acting independently of 
France. ‘The attacks made by Catherine and Monsieur, how- 
ever, did not bring down,” he says, ‘‘on France very serious 
reprisals, for Philip Il. had annihilated the power, wealth, and 
energy of all the states over which he had extended his domina- 
tion. This prince—who, in the silence of his solitude, amid his 
apparent repose, was so active and so entirely devoted to the 
pursuit of his vast projecta—who himself directed the whole 
policy of his cabinet—who wrote out with his own hand the 
greater part of his despatches—who, in fine, was 0 truly king— 
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Western Isles, some were stranded in Norway, 
‘some went down at sea with every soul on board, 
some were cast upon the iron coast of Arpvle, 
and more than thirty were driven on the coast 
of Treland, where the popular name of Port-na- 
Spagna, bestowed on a place near the Giant's 
Causeway, recals a part of the fearful catastrophe. 
Those who fell among the Scotch were made pri- 
soners by King James; but the poor Spaniards 
who fell among the Irish had a worse fate—-an 
eternal bict on the glory of those who inflicted 
it. The English feared that they might join the 
Irish Catholics, who were again in insurrection; 
and Sir William Fitzwilliam, the lord-deputy, 
sent his marshal, who drove them out of their 
hiding-places and butchered 200 of them in cold 
blood. The rest, sick and starved, committed 
themselves to the greater mercy of the waves in 
their shattered vessels, and for the most part 
were drowned. A small squadron was driven 
back to the English Channel, where, with the 
exception of one great ship, it was taken by the 
English, or by their allies the Dutch, or their 
other friends the Huguenots, who had equipped 
many privateers at Rochelle. The Duke of 
Medina, about the end of September, arrived at. 
Santander, in the Bay of Biscay, with no more 
than sixty sail out of his whole fleet, and these 
very much shattered, with their crews all worn 
out with cold, and hunger, and sickness, and 
looking like spectres, The Lord-admiral of Eng- 
land had anchored safely in the Downs on the 
&th of August, having lost but very few men and 
only one vessel of any consequence. Military 
skill and flat-bottomed boats could avail the Duke 
of Parma nothing against the victorious navy of 
England; and though an alarm was absurdly 
kept up for some months, the danger was over 
from the moment that the disorganized Armada 
retreated to the north.?, About the middle of 
August, the camp at Tilbury Fort was broken 
up? 
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xeerned to have been endowed with so much ability and activity 
only for mischief. He looked with a sort of horror on the in- 
dependence of the human mind, and holieved himself called 
upon to destroy it everywhere; the freedom of sunbjecta and the 
liberty of consciences to him appeared alike sacrilegious; he saw 
a revolt in every pretension to enlightenment; and as he had 
placed his civil and religions despotiam under the safeguard of 
his faith, as he believed he was God's champion in destroying 
all) liberty on the earth, all means seemed good to him, no scruple 
stopped him, his conscience recoiled from no cruelty, no perfidy; 
he went straight towards his object through more blood and 
more crimes than were ever lavished by any other monarch; 
he believed he would succeed, for he subdued province after 
province, he extinguished one rebellion after anotifer in blood ; 
but his pestilential hreath dispeopled the kingdoms that were 
subject to him, and notwithstanding the immensity of his states, 
he could not keep on foot armies equal to those of any of the 
sovereigns whom he had succeeded in Castile, in Aragon, at 
Granada, in the Two Sicilies, at the Duchy of Milan, in the 
Low Countries, in the kingdoms of Peru and of Mexico.”— 
Sismondi, Hist. de Francais, tom. xx. p. 28. 
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When the disbanding of the troops was over, 
the Earl of Leicester took his departure from 
court for Kenilworth Castle, but he fell suddenly 
ill on the road, and died at Cornbury in Oxford- 
shire, on the 4th day of September. The queen 
did not appear to grieve much for his loss, and 
almost immediately after his death she caused 
his effects to be sold by auction, for the satisfac- 
tion of certain debts he owed her treasury.’ The 
fact waa, the queen had been for some time pro- 
vided with another darling, to whont she trans- 
ferred the strange affection which for so many 
years she had bestowed on Leicester. This new 
favourite was Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 





Ronent Devereux, Earl of Rasox.—After Oliver. 


ron of the unfortunate earl who had died in Tre- 
land, and whose wife had been very irregularly 
married to Leicester. At first the queen hated 


him on his mother’s account, but this feeling | laid waste and bare. 


gave way to an admiration of his handsome 
person and vivacious disposition. He was made 
master of the horse, knight of the Garter, and 
captain-general of the cavalry in 1587, before 
he was twenty years of age. Upon the death 
of Leicester he succeeded at once to the dan- 
gerous post of prime favourite—a post almost as 
disagreeable as it was dangerous, for it called 
for the daily and hourly exercise of flattery 
and gallantry towards an old woman, a sort of 
service which ill suited the frank and impe- 
tuous character of Essex. 
Don Antonio, an illegitimate 
A.D, 1589. nephew of Henry, King of Por- 


tugal, and one of the pretenders to the crown of 





‘It appears that there were two stories, one being that he 
was poisoned by his wife; the other, that hia death had been 
hastened by magic and conjuring. 
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that kingdom, had taken refuge in England, 
where for some time he was left to pine in abject 
poverty. But now Elizabeth resolved to use 
him as a means of annoying Philip of Spain, in 
his recent usurpation of Portugal. She boldly 
set forth that Don Antonio was a legitimate 
prince, and her parliament, breathing revenge 
and conquest, voted her most liberal supplies, 
and petitioned her to carry the war into Philip's 
dominions. She told them that she was very 
poor, and needed all the money they had voted ; 
but thereupon an association, headed by Drake 
and Norris, undertook to defray the greater part 
of the expenses, and in a short time they collected 
an armament of about 200 sail of all sizes, carry- 
ing nearly 20,000 men. Don Antonio embarked 
in royal state, and the fleet commanded by Drake 
set sail. It was scarcely gone out of Plymouth 
when the queen was thrown into tender anxieties 
by missing the young Earl of Essex, who had 
disobeyed her orders, and gone to indulge his 
tuste for war. The expedition was badly planned, 
miserably supplied with money and ammunition, 
and but Jlamely conducted after the landing of 
the troops. It was also disgraced bv cruelties 
unusual even in that age. Drake repaired in 
the first instance to Corunna, where he took four 
ships of war and burned the lower town. The 
troops, which were commanded by Sir John 
Norris, defeated a body of Spaniards intrenched 
in the neighbourhood, but they could not take 
the upper town; and as their powder began to 
fall short, and sickness to rage in their ranks, 
they were re-embarked and carried to Peniche, 
on the Portuguese coast. From Peniche the 
fleet proceeded to the mouth of the Tagus, while 
the army marched through Torres-Vedras_ to 
Lisbon, proclaiming everywhere their Don An- 
tonio. But, contrary to their expectations, no 
one joined the Don, and they found the country 
There was only a weak 
Spanish garrison within Lisbon, and the English 
said they would certainly have taken that capital 
if it had not been for their total want of proper 
artillery! Famine was now added to sickness; 
and Norris, who had disagreed with Drake as to 
the management of the campaign, thought the 
best thing to do was to re-embark and return 
home. The young Earl of Essex displayed a 
romantic bravery, vet the campaign, on the whole, 
was exceedingly inglorious. When they counted 
their numbers at Plymouth, more than one-half 
of their 20,000 had perished, or were missing. 
On his return to court, Essex found that he 
had been nearly supplanted in the royal favour 
hy Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Charles Blount, 
the latter, second son of Lord Mountjoy, and a 
student in the Temple; but he soon prevailed 
over these aspirants. Raleigh was sent into 
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Ireland, where he remained for several years; and, | perfidy and double-dealing; but when the French 
after fighting a duel with him, Essex contracted | king agreed to maintain an offensive and defen- 
a great friendship for Blount, who soon after- | sive war against Philip, as long as Philip should 
wards became Earl of Mountjoy. But though | remain at war with England, she was fain to be 
Essex enjoyed the queen’s good graces, and readily | satisfied. . 

obtained gifts and favours for himself, he was | Henry IV. derived no very great advantage 
generally unsuccessful in his applications for his | from his war with Spain, to which Elizabeth had 
friends, being constantly thwarted by the jealousy ; bound him. He saw Champagne invaded and 
of the Cecils, and their party. In 1590, when , Burgundy threatened, Picardy overrun and Doul- 
Walsingham, the principal secretary, died, Essex | lens and Cambrai taken by the Spaniards; and 
earnestly pressed the claims of the unfortunate | in the month of April, 1596, the Archduke Al- 
William Davison, who had been sacrificed to a | bert, who had succeeded to the government of the 
state subterfuge; but the “old fox,” as Essex | Spanish Netherlands, took from him the town 
called Lord Burghley, was resolved to put his | and citadel of Calais. Elizabeth, who had of late 
son Robert, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, in Wal- | been very sparing of her money and troops, was 
singham’s place. The queen, beset by these rival | alarmed at the latter conquest, which brought 
parties, had recourse to one of those middle means | the Spaniards, who were again talking of inva- 
which were familiar to her ; she desired Burghley | sion, to the very threshold of her own door, and 
to take upon himself the vacant place, with per- ' her grief and consternation were great, as her 
mission to his son to act as his assistant. Essex, | two chief naval commanders, Drake and Haw- 
who was rather passionate than malicious, soon | kins, had died of sickness and vexation in the pre- 
forgot the dispute, but it was treasured up in | ceding year, in the course of a very unsuccessful 
the cold, hollow heart of Sir Robert Cecil. About | expedition to Spanish America. She now took to 
this time Essex married the widow of the lamented | writing prayers, and Sir Robert Cecil told Essex 
Sir Philip Sidney, who was a daughter of Wal- | that no prayer is so fruitful as that which pro- 
singham. This was gall and wormwood to the | ceedeth from those who nearest in nature and 
queen, who, however, gradually seemed to forget | power approach the Almighty; but the Lord 





the offence. 


Howard of Effingham, thinking that something 


In the following year, 1591, the earl, whose ' more was wanting, suggested another attack upon 


ruling passion was a love of military glory, passed 
over to France with a small army of 4000 men, 
to assist Henry of Navarre, now Henry IV. of 


the Spanish coast; and in the month of June, 
1596, a fleet of 150 sail, with 14,000 land troops, 
sailed from Plymouth. The lord-admiral took the 





France. Henry, on the death of his predecessor, : command of the fleet, and the Earl of Essex of 
found himself opposed by the French Catholic | the army; but to make up for the inexperience 
League, and obliged to strengthen his right of : and rashness of the young earl, he was ordered 
birth with the right of conquest. He attempted, | to submit all important measures to a council of 
indeed, to disarm the hostility of the Catholic | war, composed of Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir George 
party by large concessions; but this so incensed | Carew, and other tried officers. In the month 
the Huguenots, who had hitherto been his sup- | of June the fleet sailed into Cadiz Bay, and*in 
port, and in whose religion he had been brought | defiance of the fire from the forts and battlements 


up, that they threatened to leave him to the fury 
of his enemies. He was forced to abandon for 
a time the siege of Paris, and to retire into Nor- 
mandy. At this crisis he applied to his old secret 
ally, Queen Elizabeth, who very opportunely sup- 
plied him with £20,000 in gold, and with some 
troops. Essex greatly distinguished himself, and 
lost by a musket-shot his only brother, Walter 
Devereux, to whom he was fondly attached. 
Other expeditions were sent over from time to 
time, that contributed to check the enemies of 
Henry, particularly in Brittany, where the 
Spaniards, in alliance with the lords of the League, 
had landed a considerable force. This war, though 
somewhat. costly, and contributing in no very 
direct manner to any English interest, was very 
popular with the Protestants; but in 1593, Hen- 
ry, to secure peace to his throne, embraced the 
Catholic religion. Elizabeth charged him with 


and fifteen large men-of-war, they got into the 
harbour, where, after a fierce fight, which lasted 
six hours, three of the largest of the Spanish ships 
were taken, and about fifty sail were plundered 
and burned. As soon as this was over, Essex 
disembarked a part of the Jand force, and on the 
next day he forced the city of Cadiz to capitulate. 
The inhabitants paid 12,000 crowns for their 
lives; their houses, their merchandise, their goods 
of all kinds were plundered by the conquerors, 
and the whole loss sustained by the Spaniards 
on this occasion was estimated at 20,000,000 du- 
cats. Essex, who was the real hero of this short 
campaign, would have retained the conquest, and 
he offered to remain at Cadiz and Isla de Leon 
with 3000 men, but he was overruled, and com- 
pelled to re-embark, having first seen the forti- 
fications razed. . e 

On the return of this expedition, which was not 
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ubsent above ten weeks, dissensions and jealousies | the destruction of the new Armada in its own 
broke out among the commanders, and the queen ; ports, for the intercepting of the treasure ships, 
was incensed at the small portion of the plunder | and the harassing the Spanish coasts and colonies. 
which was brought to her treasury. The Cecils The command was given to the ardent Essex, 
had taken advantage of his absence to undermine | who had under him Lord Thomas Howard and 
the great cradit of Essex, and now he was insi- Sir Walter Raleigh. The fleet sailed from Ply- 
mouth inthe month 
of July, 1597, but 
it was almost im- 
mediately driven 
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abled many of the 
ships. It did not 
, Sy son Bese 0 get to sea again till 
ieee t EER ALCEL || the 17thof August, 
eT - _i fSeTagein “aed by which time the 
| men had eaten up 
ef a}l their provisions. 
(ae Although Essex 
| CAD IZ copter TO pang Miew || captured three Spa- 
| | a hea, | nish ships, which 
_— were returning 
diously assailed from all sides, and Sir Walter Ra- | from the Havannah, and which were valued at 
leigh intrigued against him, and claimed to him- | £100,000,and although he took, in the Azores, the 
velf the chief merit of the expedition. Essex was | islesof Fayal, Graciosa,and Flores, which the Eng- 
sinking to rise no more, when a lucky accident | lish could not keep, his expedition was considered 
came to his assistance, The Spanish treasure ia failure, A Spanish fleet had threatened the 
ships from the New World arrived aafely in Spain, ; English coast in his absence, and on his return the 
with 20,000,000 dollars on board, Essex main- ; queen received him with frowns and reproaches. 
tained that he had projected a voyage from Cadiz | The earl, who was further incensed by some steps 
to Terceira, for the purpose of intercepting this | gained in the government by Sir Robert Cecil and 
rich prize, and that he certainly should have | his friends, retired to his house at Wanstead in 
succeeded in doing go had he not been thwarted | Essex, and, under pretence of sickness, refused to 
and overruled by the creatures of the Cecils. Old go either to court or parliament. But the queen, 
Burghley, who made some false steps to recover | who was constantly quarrelling with him when 
the good-will of Essex - things almost unaccount- | present, could not bear his prolonged absence, 
able in such a man--was called to his face a mis- | and she got him back by creating him hereditary 
creant and coward, and driven for a time from | earl-marshal. 
court, Essex was somewhat over-proud and con- | At this moment Spain, which for some time 
fident on this victory, but not being capable of | had been secretly negotiating with France, inti- 
a Jaating hatred, he consented, in the course of a | mated that it would gladly include England in a_ 
few months, to a regular treaty of peace and | general peace, and in the month of May, 1598, 
amity with the Cecils, which was managed, for , Sir Robert Cecil, who had been on a mission to 
his own purposes, by Sir Walter Raleigh. But | Paris, brought direct proposals for a treaty. The 
in the beginning of the year 1597 Essex quar- | Cecils, with all the rest of that tribe, insisted 
relled with the queen for promoting his persqnal | that these proposals should be entertained, but 
enemy, Henry Lord Cobham, to the office of | the warlike Essex argued hotly for a continuation 
warden of the Cinque-ports, which he, Essex, had | of hostilities. The dispute in the cabinet grew 
petitioned Elizabeth to grant to his near connec- | violent, and old Burghley, losing his temper al- 
tion, Sir Robert Sidney. He left the court, and | together, told Essex that he thought of nothing 
was mounting his horse to go into Wales when | but blood and slaughter, and drawing out of 
the queen pressingly recalled him, and to pacify , his pocket a psalm-book, pointed to the wards 
him made him master of the ordnance. Philip | “blood-thirsty men shall not live out half their 
of Spain was now preparing a new Armada. The | days.” The Cecil party carried the majority of 
English cabinet resolved to anticipate this attack, | the nation with them. In the meanwhile Henry 
and after some struggles with the queen’s eco- | IV. of France had signed with Philip the treaty 
nomy, they fitted out a powerful armament for | of Vervins, by which he recovered possession of 
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Calais and the other places which he had lost 
during his alliance with Elizabeth. 

Ireland was in a most alarming state, and it 
was deemed expedient to send over a new lord- 
deputy with extraordinary powers. The Cecils 


for forty long years. Elizabeth is said to have 
wept bitterly at hisdeath. About the same time, 
however, her heart was lightened by intelligence 
of the death of her arch-enemy, Philip of Spain. 

We pass over many of the persecutions, state 
trials, and sanguinary executions, which threw a 
gloom on the last years of this reign: but there 
is one case which, on account of its frightful 
absurdity, seems to merit a moment's notice. 
One Stanley accused a private soldier, named 
Squires, of a design to poison the queen. Squires, 
after lying on the rack for five hours, confessed 
that Walpole, a Jesuit, had engaged him to com- 
mit the crime, and had furnished him with a 
most powerful poison. The poison was contained 
in a double bladder, which Squires was to prick 
with a pin, and then to press on the pommel of 
the queen’s saddle. The queen (so went the 
story) would undoubtedly touch the poison with 
her hand, and afterwards move her hand to her 
mouth er nose, and so death must ensue, as the 
said poison was “so subtle nud penetrating” that 
it would instantly reach either her lungs or her 
stomach. The tortured man moreover confessed 
that he had actually rubbed some of the poison 
into the pommel of the saddle on which the 
queen’s majesty had actually ridden. On the 
trial one of the queen’s counsel could not describe 
her majesty’s peril for weeping, and another of 
them declared that her escape was as great a 
miracle as any recorded in Holy Writ. The 
prisoner now said that he had confessed all sorts 
of things on the rack merely to escape from that 
torture. He was executed as a traitor, and died 
maintaining his innocence of what we may pretty 
safely call an impossible crime. 

Upon the accession of Philip III., though no 
treaty of peace was concluded, the war was allowed 
to languish, and by degrees all parties began to 
entertain the notion of an enduring peace. 

Meanwhile, the state of Ireland grew worse 
and worse, though before this time things were 
brought to such extremities, that Walsingham 
had thought it no treason to wish the island and 
all in it buried in the sea. ‘The Irish nation,” 
says a quaint old historian of the court of Eliza- 
beth, “ we may call a malady, and a consumption 
of her times, for it accompanied her to her end; 
and it was of so profuse and vast an expense, 
that it drew near unto a distemperature of state 
and of passion in herself; for, towards her last, 
she grew somewhat hard to please, her armies 
being accustomed to prosperity, and the Irish 
prosecution not answering her expectations, and 
her wonted success; for it was a good while an 
unthrifty and inauspicious war, which did much 
disturb and mislead her judgment; and the more 
for that it was a precedent taken out of her own 
pattern. For as the queen, by way of division 
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Sm Ropert Cecit, afterwards Karl of Salisbury.—From the 
portrait by Zucchero. 


proposed one officer, Essex another: the queen 
sided with the Cecils, aud attacked Essex with 
her usual severity of language.’ The earl, forget- 
ting himself and his duty, turned his back upon 
his sovereign in a kind of contempt. The queen 
would not bear this insolence, and so bestowed 
on him a box on the ear and bade him go to the 
devil. Essex immediately clapped his hand on 
his sword, and swore a great oath, that he neither 
could nor would put up with an affront of that 
nature, nor would he have taken it at the hands 
of Henry VIII. himself; and so saying, he rushed 
out of the apartment, and instantly withdrew 
from court, again to brood over his wrongs in 
his house at Wanstead. From June till October 
he remained in that solitude, but then, to the sur- 
prise of most people, he returned to court, and 
apparently to the possession of his former favour. 
It is doubted, however, whether Elizabeth ever 
forgave him. “ His friends,” saysCamden, “dated 
the earl’s ruin from this unfortunate circum- 
stance; making this remark, that fortune rarely 
caresses a cast-off favourite a second time.”’ Dur- 
ing Essex’s seclusion Burghley had gone to his 
grave. That remarkable statesman died on the 
4th of August, 1598, in the 78th year of his age, 
having mainly directed the councils of Elizabeth 


’ The struggle here was, not which of the two, Essex or the 
Cecils, should appoint his friend, but which should prevent his 
friend's being appointed. The post of lord-lieutenant or deputy 
in Ireland was no longer an enviable one. 
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had, at her coming to the crown, supported the 
revolting states of Holland, so did the King of 
Spain turn the trick upon herself, towards her 

going out, by cherishing the Irish rebellion.”' 
‘The present leader of the Irish insurgents was 
Hugh, the son of the Jate Baron of Duncannon, 
who had been exalted by the queen to the earl- 
dom of Tyrone, and who had exalted himself to 
be the O'Neil and rightful Irish sovereign of 
Ulster—an extraordinary man, ambitious, crafty, 
brave, and of an indefatigable activity. Under 
his guidance the Trish pursued a consistent plan, 
which they had never done before. They wore 
out the English troopa by a desultory warfare 
among marshes, woods, and hills; and strong in 
their numbers and improved discipline, they ven- 
tured to face them in the open field. Sir John 
Norris, the veteran who had gained honour in 
the Netherlands and in France, was harassed to 
death, and died of sheer grief and vexation. Sir 
Henry Bagnall was defeated in a pitched battle 
fought at Blackwater, in T'yrone, and lost. bis 
own life, the lives of 1500 of his men, his artil- 
lery, and ammunition. After this victory all 
the Irish, with the exception of a few septs, pro- 
claimed the Earl of Tyrone the saviour of his 
country, and rose in arms, with the hope of wholly 
expelling the English. To meet. the storm and 
to measure swords with the Earl of Tyrone, it 
was necessary to appoint a general of superior 
ability, and one that enjoyed the favour of the 
English army. The Cecils suggested that none 
was so fit as the Earl of Kasex, for they wished 
to remove him from court, and involve hin ina 
business which had brought death, or disgrace 
and ruin to all preceding commanders. The ear! 
was warned by his friends to beware of Ireland: 
he expressed great reluctance to take the com- 
mand; but at last he yielded to the requests of 
the queen, aud the temptations of a large sum of 
money and greater powers and privileges than 
had been enjoyed by any of his predecessors ; 
and in the month of March, 1599, he left London 
for Ireland. Almost as soon as he reached Ire- 
Jand he appointed his friend the Earl of South- 
ampton to be general of the horse, considering 
that the power to make such an appointment 
was vested in him. But the queen, after some 
angry correspondence, compelled him to revoke 
it.’ Soon after he was accused of wasting time and 
money. He replied that he acted by the advice 
of the lords of the Irish council, and in conside- 
ration of the state of affairs. The queen harshly 
told him that she had great cause to think that 
his purpose was to prolong the war. The Cecils 
a a a a ee 

' Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia. 

2 It appears that Lord Southampton’s disfavour with the 


queen arose from his marrying witneat her leave a kinswoman 
of the Earl of Easex. 
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took every advantage of this fresh quarrel, and 
they no doubt helped to check the earl’s supplies 
and embarrass his operations. His troope seem, 
indeed, to have been a Falstatf’s army; many de- 
serted, many fell lame, and could not, or would 
not, march; and then a sickness of a serious kind, 
the effect of scanty or bad provisions, broke out 
amongst them. By the month of August he had 
no more than 3500 foot and 300 horse in the field. 
He demanded and obtained a reinforcement of 
2) men, upon which he marched, for the first 
time, into Ulster, the centre of the rebellion. He 
went, however, complaining that he had received 
nothing but “discomforts and soul wounds,” and 
that Raleigh and Cobham with others were work- 
ing his ruin at home. On the 5th of September 
Essex came up with Tyrone and his whole army in 
the county of Louth, but instead of a battle their 
meeting ended in a personal parley, the result 
of which was an armistice for six weeks, which 
was to be renewed from six weeks to six weeks, | 
until May-day following. The Earl of Tyrone 
gave Essex several demands on the part of the 
Trish, which he undertook to deliver to the queen. 
Tyrone returned with all his forces into the heart 
of his country. Essex, upon receiving some angry 
despatches from England, left the government of 
Ireland to the Archbishop of Dublin and Sir 
George Carew, and, without waiting for any 
order or permission, hastened to London. Upon 
Michaelmas Eve, about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he alighted at the court-gate in post, and 
nade all haste up to the presence, and so to the 
privy-chamber, and stayed not till he came to the 
queen's bed-chamber, where he found the queen 
newly up, with her hair about her face; he 
kneeled unto her, kissed her hands, and had 
some private speech with her, which seemed to 
give him great contentment; for when he came 
from her majesty he was very pleasant, and 
thanked God, though he had suffered much trou- 
ble and storms abroad, he found a sweet calm at_ 
home. In the course of the forenoon he had a 
long conference with her majesty, who was very 
gracious towards him. All the lords and ladies 
and court gentlemen also were very courteous— 
only a strangeness was observed between the ear] 
and Sir Robert Cecil and that party. But after 
dinner, when Essex went again to the queen, he 
found her much changed ; and she began to call 
him to question for his unauthorized return, and 
his leaving of all things in Ireland in such peril 
and confusion.’ At night, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, he received an order from her majesty to 
consider himself a prisoner in his room. On the 


next day the lords sat in council, and called Essex 


before them. It was said that never man an- 


swered with more temper, more gravity, or dis- 
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cretion.' Three days after he was delivered to: racter, Other daring men joined in the advice 
the lord-keeper to be kept in “free custody.” given by Cuffe; and Easex finally adopted their 
The great and little Bacon, who had had many | perilous plan. He threw open the gates of his 
obligations to Essex, but who was now making | house in London, and thither flocked Catholic 
his way to power through intricate 

mazes, was consulted by the earl. “It eae ates, 
is but a mist,” said Bacon; “ but it is eee 
as mists are—if it go upwards it may 
cause a shower; if downwards it will 
clear up:” by which periphrasis he 
meant that all must depend on the 
queen’s humour. This humour seemed 
to be fixed in spite and revenge. She 
said that she sought his amendment, 
not his destruction; but she consulted 
with the judges whether he might 
not be charged with high treason; she 





denied him the society of his wife, the ,. sathas eg re 
attendance of his physician,even when ____ === eer | Ea eenenanes * Sa ~~ 
Essex lay dangerously ill, In the ~*~ = -_ “Lt te a oe renee Guise: aa 
month of May, 1600, when he had * Te one 3 ; 
been nearly eight months under re- Fasex Hovse, STRAND, from the River.—Afver - Hollar. 


straint, he made a touching appeal to 
his sovereign, telling her how he had languished | priests, Puritan preachers, soldiers and sailors, 
in four months’ sickness, felt the very pangs of | young citizens and needy adventurers, A strong 
death upon him, and his poor reputation not suf- ; party of military men, officers who had served 
fered to die with him, but buried and he alive. | under him, took up lodgings in his immediate 
On the 26th of August he was released from | neighbourhood, and formed themselves into a 
custody, being told that he was not to appear at | council. Essex, moreover, wrote to the King of 
court. A few days after his release a valuable | Scots, representing the court party as engaged in 
patent for the monopoly of sweet wines, which he | a conspiracy against his title to the succession, in 
had held for some years, expired: he petitioned | favour of the Infanta of Spain, Donna Isabella 
for a renewal of it as an aid to his shattered | Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip IL., and mar- 
fortunes; but the queen, saying that, “in order | ried to the Archduke Albert. It was impossible 
to manage an ungovernable beast, he must be | that these proceedings should be kept secret: the 
stinted in his provender,” positively refused. | court soon heard all, and summoned Essex to ap- 
Essex now became desperate, and there was ! pear before the privy council. At that moment 
one at his elbow to prompt the most desperate | | a note from an unknown writer, warning him to 
deeds; this was Cuffe, his secretary, ‘a man | provide for his safety, was put into his hand; and 
smothered under the habit of a scholar, and | he was told, soon after, that the guard had heen 
slubbered over with a certain rude and clownish | doubled at the palace. He saw that he must 
fashion that had the semblance of integrity.”? | either flee, be arrested where he was, or strike his 
The secretary suggested that he might easily re- | blow; and on the following morning, being Sun- 
cover his former ascendency by forcibly remov- | day, the 8th of February, in conjunction with the 
ing Sir Robert Cecil, Raleigh, and others, from | Earls of Rutland and Southampton, Lord Sandys, 
court. Essex knew that he had been the darling | Lord Mounteagle, and about 300 gentlemen, many 
of the Londoners, who, with as much boldness as: of whom had joined him the preceding night, 
was consistent with prudence, had defended his | on notice sent to them by him that his life was 
conduct in Ireland, had laid the blame of his | threatened by Cobham and Raleigh, he resolved 
failures and his crosses on the malice of his ene- | to enter the city during sermon time at Paul's 
mies, and had compassionated his misfortunes. | Cross, to call upon the people to join him against 
Some of the preachers had, indeed, been bolder ; his enemies, and with their help to force his way 
than this—defending him in the pulpit, and pray- | to the queen. As the company was about to set 
ing for him by name. Nor had the press been | forth, the Lord-keeper Egerton, Sir William 
idle; pamphlets were put forth in his favour; and | | Knollys, the Lord Chief-justice Popham, and 
Heywood, a civilian, published a curious history | the Earl of Worcester, arrived at Essex House 
of the deposition of Richard II., and dedicated it ; to inquire the cause of that tumultuous assem- 
to the earl], with lavish commendations of his cha- | | bly. They were admitted into the house by the 
"1 Sidney Papers. To ge esie Wolonane, wicket-gate, but their attendants were excluded. 
Vor. II. ~ 181 








». the head, and taken prisoner. Essex then turned, 
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citizens. He made his way to Queenhithe, where 
he took boat, and so gained Essex House. To 
his increased dismay he found that all the im- 
prisoned lords had been liberated and conveyed 
to court, by his own esteemed trusty friend and 
servant, Sir Ferdinando George, who by this act 
sought to provide for his own safety. He then 
fortified his house with full purpose to die in his 
own defence—hoping, however, it is said, that 
the citizens would yet join him. But the house 
was presently hemmed in on all sides by a very 
great force, and not a man came to his relief. 
Some great pieces of artillery were planted against 
the building. His case was hopeless, but still he 
hesitated. One of his faithful followers, Captain 
Owen Salisbury, seeing all hopes were ‘gone, 
stood openly in a window, bare-headed, on pur- 
pose to be slain; and one in the street hit him in 
the head with a musket bullet. At length, about 
ten o'clock at night, Essex held a parley, and then 
surrendered to the lord-admiral, upon a promise 
of a fair hearing and a speedy trial. Essex 
and the Earl of Southampton were committed to 
the Tower, the other prisoners were lodged in 
various jails in London and Westminster? On 
the 19th the Earls of Essex and Southampton 
were arraigned before twenty-five peers, with the 
Lord Buckhurst as lord-steward. Among the 
peers were Cobham and Grey, and others the 
personal enemies of Essex, the very men whom 
he had accused of seeking his life. With his 
eye fixed on these men, Essex touched his com- 
panion in misfortune, Southampton, on the 
sleeve, and smiled. The indictment charged them | 
with having imagined to deprive and depose the 
queen’s majesty, to procure her death and de- 
struction, and also a cruel slaughter of her ma- 
jesty’s subjects, with alteration of the religion 
established, and total change of government. 
Essex, in pleading not guilty, called God to 
witness that he had done nothing but that which 
the law of nature commanded him to do in his 
own defence. The indictment was supported 
with the usual vehemence by the crown lawyers, 
Yelverton, Coke, and Francis Bacon. The latter, 
by his conduct on this occasion, laid some of the 
dark spots on his fame which no genius can or 
ought ever to erase. It appears, however, that 
his tone was less virulent than that of either 
Coke or Yelverton; but Coke and Yelverton 
were not bound to the Earl of Essex, as Bacon 
was, by the strongest obligations. Yelverton 
compared Essex to Catiline; for as Catiline en- 
tertained the most seditious persons about all 
Rome, so had the Ear! of Essex entertained none 
but Papists, recusants, and atheists for his rebel- 
lion in London; but he hoped that God, of his 
mercy, would not suffer any hurt; and he prayed 


2 Canulen; Stor. 


When Egerton aud Popham asked what all this 
meant, Essex replied, in a loud and passionate 
voice—* There is a plot laid for my life—letters 
have been forged in my name—men have been 
hired to murder me in my bed—mine enemies 
cannot be satisfied unless they suck my blood !” 
The lord chief-justice said that he ought to ex- 
plain his case, and that the queen would do im- 
partial justice. While this conversation was go- 
ing on a tumult arose in the assembly, and some 
voices exclaimed—“ They abuse you, my lord— 
they betray you—you are losing time!” The lord- 
keeper, putting on his cap, and turning to the 
assembly, commanded them, in the queen’s name, 
to lay down their arms and depart. Upon this 
there was a louder cry— Kill them! kill them! 
keep them for hostages!—away with the great 
seal!” The Earl of Exsex took them to an inner 
apartment, where, bidding them have patience 
for half an hour, he bolted the door upon them, 
and placed over them a guard of musketeers. 
Then, drawing his sword, he rushed out of his 
house, followed by the Earls of Rutland and 
Southampton, Lord Sandys, Lord Mounteagle, 
and most of the gentlemen. On reaching the 
city he found that the streets were empty, that 
there was no preaching at Paul’s Cross, and 
that the people remained quiet within their 
houses, The queen had procured this great quiet 
by sending orders to the lord-mayor and alder- 
men, The earl shouted—“ For the queen, my 
mistress!—a plot is laid for my life!”’—and he 
entroated the citizens to arm themselves. But 
though the common people cried—“God bless 
your honour!” not one man, from the chiefest 
citizen to the meanest artificer or ’prentice, armed 
with him. The citizens were not without their 
discoutents and desire of change, particularly on 
the grounds of religion—for London swarmed 
with Puritans—but their wealth made them cau- 
tious and loyal.’ Essex went into tie house of 
Smith, one of the sheriffs, and remained there 
some time, not knowing whattodo. About two 
o'clock in the afternoon he again went forth, and 
having passed to and fro through divers streets, 
and being foranken by many of his followers, he 
resolved to make the nearest way to his own 
house. He found the streets barricaded in many 
places with empty carts, and coming into Lydgate, 
he was strongly resisted by several companies of 
well-armed men, levied and placed there by the 
Lord-bishop of London. A sharp skirmish en- 
-gued; several were wounded; the earl himself 
was twice shot through the hat; and Sir Christo- 
pher Blount, his stepfather, was sore wounded in 













































and retreated into Friday Street; and, being faint, 
he desired drink, which was given him by the 


1 Camden, 
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God long to preserve the queen. Essex and 
Southampton said “Amen! and God confound 
their souls whoever wished otherwise.” Coke, 
as attorney-general, defined the crime, and set 
forth the acts of treason proved by witnesses of the 
insurrection, and by the confessions of accompli- 
ces, whom the queen, “out of overmuch clemency 
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to others, and overmuch cruelty to herself, had 
spared the rack and torture ;” and he ended a long 
speech, in which he called the prisoners Papist 
and dissolute, desperate and atheistical, by say- 
ing, “ The earl would have called a parliament; 
and a bloody parliament would that have been, 
where my Lord of Essex, that now stands all in 
black, would have worn a bloody robe; but now, 
in God’s just judgment, he of his earldom shall 
be Robert the last, that of a kingdom thought to 
be Robert the first.” Essex begyed that he might 
not be judged by the atrocity of Coke’s words, 
but by the facts; declaring that he resorted to 
arms in self-defence, and to remove evil counsel- 
lors, naming Cobham and Raleigh; that he had 
never the remotest thought of violence to the 
queen. Cobham, who was sitting among the 
peers, rose in his place, and said that he bore no 
malice, but only hated the ambition of Essex. 
Essex swore that he would submit to have his 
right hand cut off if it might remove from the 
queen’s person such a tale-bearing, vile calumni- 
ator. The Earl of Southampton pleaded that 
many things, indeed, were propounded, but no- 
thing performed, or even resolved upon; that it 
had, indeed, been advised among them that they 
should surprise the court, and take the Tower at 
once: but, as neither of these two things had been 
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done, there could be no treason. It is true, he 
said, they had consulted at Drury House how 
they should secure the queen or get free access 
to her; but this was only that they might pros- 
trate themselves at her €eet, and lay forth their 
grievances, which were concealed from her by 
those who constantly surrounded her. “T confess,” 
he added, “that I could have been well con- 
tent to have ventured my life in my Lord of 
Essex’s quarrel against his private enemies: this 
was the whole scope and drift of all our meet- 
ings; and that this was not with any treasonable 
thought I take God to witness.” Bacon had to 
perform the task of taking to pieces and expos- 
ing the “weak defence” of his former friend and 
patron Essex. “And this I must needs sav,” 
said he, “it is quite evident that my Lord of Es- 
sex had design in his heart against the govern- 
ment, and now, under colour of excuse, he lays 
the cause upon his private enemies. My Lord of 
Essex, I cannot compare your proceedings more 
rightly than to those of Pisistratus in Athens. 
My Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh, if you 
rightly understood them, are your best friends, 
honourable and faithful counsellors.” Here Es- 
sex reminded Bacon that he himself, who was 
nu daily courtier, and had free access to her ma- 
jesty,” pretending to be his friend, and grieved 
at his misfortunes, had undertaken to go to the 
queen in his behalf, and had drawn up in his 
own hand a letter, from which it would appear 
what conceit he, Mr. Bacon, had of those two 

men (Cobham and Raleigh) and of him. Coke 
came in to the aid of Bacon, who was somewhat 
abashed by this reference to his own doings and 
free speaking about Cecil, Cobham, and Raleigh. 

Essex was accused of saying, in London, that the 
crown of England was sold to the Spaniards. “I 
spake it not of myself,” suid Essex, “ for it. was 
told me that Mr. Secretary Cecil did say to one 
of his fellow-counsellors that the infanta’s title, 
comparatively, was as good in succession as any 
other.” Upon this Sir Robert Cecil, who had 
been present in the court, but unseen, started up 
from his hiding-place, and then humbly prayed 
the lord high-steward, upon his knees, to give 
him leave to answer to 80 false and foul a report. 
Having obtained permission, he fell upon the 
prisoner in this sort—“ My Lord of Essex, the 
difference between you and me is great. For wit 
I give you the pre-eminence—you have it abun- 
dantly ; for nobility also I give you place—I am 
not noble, yet a gentleman ; I am no swordsman 
—there, also, you have the odds; but I have in- 
nocence, conscience, truth, and honesty, to defend 
me against the scandal and sting of slanderous 
tongues; and in this court I stand as an upright 
man, and your lordship as a delinquent. .... 
You have a wolf's heart in a sheep's garment: in, 
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appearance humble and religious, but in this op- 
position not so. God be thanked we now know 
you; your religion appears by those Papists who 
were your chief counsellors, and tv whom and 
others you had promised liberty of conscience 
hereafter. .. . But I challenge you to name the 
counsellor to whom I spoke these words about the 
infanta’s title. Name him if you dare; if you do 
not name him, it must be believed to be a fic- 
tion.” The Earl of Essex, turning to Southamp- 
ton, said that Ae was the honourable person that 
had heard it all. Cecil then conjured Southamp- 
ton, by their former friendship, to name the coun- 
sellor who had said that he (Cecil) had spoken 
those words. Southampton appealed to the court 
whether it were consistent with honour that he 
should betray the secret; “and,” added he, “if you 
suy upon your honour it be fit, 1 will name him.” 
The court said that it was tit and honourable; 
and Southampton thereupon said, “It was told my 
Lord of Essex and myself that you should speak 
auch words about the infanta to Mr. Comptrol- 
ler, Sir William Knollys.” <A. serjeant-at-arms 
was despatched for Knollys; and, in the interval, 
Coke pressed the accusations of hypocrisy and 
irreligion upon Essex ~ .“forasmuch as, having 
in his house continual preaching, he yet was con- 
tent to have Sir Christopher Blount, a notorious 
Papist, in his house, and to promise toleration of 
religion.” Blount, it must be remembered, was 
Essex’s stepfather.' The carl said he knew him to 
bea Papist, and had often sought his conversion; 
and that, being in speech together about matter 
of religion, Blount had told him that he was 
too passionate against those of his profession: 
“Whereto,” said Essex, “1 replied thus — Did 
you ever know that at such times as I had power 
in the state, I was willing that any one should 
be troubled for his conscience? And this, my 
lords, is the whole ground and substa:ice of my 
proniise for toleration of religion.” It was very un- 
necessary for him to defend himself against what 
ought to have tended to his glory! When Sir 
William Knollys arrived in court, he deposed 
that he merely heard Cecil say that the title of 
the infanta was maintained in a printed book.”? 
Tt was not likely that Knollys should commit 
himeelf in a question between a fallen favourite 
and a minister of state, like Sir Robert Cecil, daily 
rising in favour and power: on the other hand, 
the charge against Cecil wears little appearance 
of probability. None of the witnesses were pro- 
duced on the trial, with the exception of George, 
who had liberated the ministers from Essex’s 


1 He had married Essex's mothor on the death of her second 
husband, the favourite Leicester. 

2 A Conference about the next Succession to the Crown af Eny- 
land. This-book, which bears the assumed name of Doleman, 
is supposed to have been written by the celebrated English 
Jesuit, Father Parsons. 
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house, and this man was confused and pale when 
cross-questioned by Essex. After another speech 
by Bacon, who now compared Essex to the Duke 
of Guise, and called his defence a silly defence, 
and his offence treason, the lord high-steward 
directed the peers to withdraw, and ordered the 
lieutenant of the Tower to remove the two pri- 
soners from the bar. 

When the lords had got together in a private 
place, the two chief-justices and the lord chief- 
baron went to them to deliver their opinions in 
law. In half an hour the peers came forth again 
with an unanimous sentence of guilty against both 
the earls. When the clerk of the crown asked 
the mournful question of form, what he could say 
for himself why judgment of death should not be 
pronounced against him, Essex answered like a 
man tired of life, but he begged earnestly for 
mercy to his friend Southampton. The lord-. 
steward advised him to submit, and implore the _ 
queen’s mercy by acknowledging and confessing 
all his offences. Essex begged him not to think 
him too proud, but he could not ask for mercy in 
that way, though with all humility he prayed 
her majesty’s forgiveness; he would rather die 
than live in misery; he had cleared his accounts, 
had forgiven all the world, and was ready and 
willing to be out of it.” Immediately after his 
arrival at the Tower, he was visited by the dean 
of Norwich, who was to endeavour to obtain 
from him the names of all such as had been en- 
gaged with him in any way in the enterprise. 
The dean met with no success; but it was other- 
wise when the earl was attended by his own 
chaplain, Mr. Ashton—“a base, fearful, and mer- 
cenary man,’ who had obtained a great ascen- 
dency over him, and who, to all appearance, had 
now sold himself to the Cecil party at court. The 
day after Ashton’s visit, Essex, it 1s said, made 
an ample confession, implicating several indivi- 
duals, and, among others, the King of Scotland. 
His confession filled four sheets of paper; but — 
many doubts are entertained as to its authenti- 
city. We believe that the story of the queen's 
vacillation and agony, with the romantic incident 
of the ring, rests upon no good foundation. Her 
personal regard for Essex had been extinguished 
for some time; and it is proved, by letters and 
documents in the State Paper Office, that, as 
soon as his confession was obtained, his execu- 
tion was prepared, without serious objection on 
the part of the queen. One of the strangest 
things attending the case was the resolution to 
make this execution a private one, and to declare 
that the earl himself had been an exceeding ear- 
nest suitor to be executed privately in the Tower, 
whither no friend, not even his wife or mother, 
had been admitted to see him since his first com- 


3 Jardine, Criminal Trials. 
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mittal! It wasevidently an object with govern- 
ment to bury the real voice of the earl, that he 
might not retrieve his character for honour and 
faithfulness to his friends, or question or contra- 
dict the alleged confession. Where precautions 
like these are taken—when things are witnessed 
by a few picked courtiers and discreet divines, 
we can have no reliance on the descriptions of 
executions and last words.' 

On Ash Wednesday, the 25th of February, at 
about eight o’clock in the morning, the head of 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was severed from 
his body in an inner court of the Tower. Sir 


Walter Raleigh, according to his own account, 


witnessed his death from the Armoury. He was 
only thirty-three years old! “He was a most 
accomplished person,’ says Camden, “and had 
all those good qualities in perfection that become 
a nobleman. The queen had a particular value 
for him, because he was a brave soldier, and, in- 
deed, was made fcr a camp. . . . Indeed, he was 
a person not rightly calculated for a court, as 
being not easily brought to any mean complian- 
ces. He was of a temper that would readily 
kindle at an injury, but would not so easily forget 
one; and so far was he from being capable of 
dissembling a resentment, that he carried his pas- 
sions in his forehead, and the friend or the enemy 
was easily read in his face.” But, though impe- 
tuous and rash, Essex was far indeed from being 
the hair-brained shallow man that he has been re- 
presented. His acquirements were very consi- 
derable; and “all his letters,” as it has been ob- 
served, “‘whether in Latin or English, of an ear- 
lier or later date, public or private, partake 
uniformly of the same clearness and elegance of 
manner.”? Bacon admitted that his style was 
better than his own; and to beauty of style and 
a refined and elegant taste Essex united occa- 
sionally great and noble thoughts. His name, 
also, ought to be revered as that of a friend to 
religious toleration in a most intolerant age. He 
was acceptable, says Carte, to the Catholics, for 
his extreme aversion to the putting of anybody 
to death on account of religion. ‘‘The Irish,” 
said Essex himself, “are alienated from the Eng- 
lish as well for religion as government. ... I 
would achieve pacification there by composition 
rather than by the sword.” The Earl of South- 
ampton was not sent to the block, but he remained 
a close prisoner in the Tower until the accession 


1 Some said that Essex was executed so privately only for fear 


that he might say something unfavourable to the queen's virtue. 
Cecil was uncommonly earnest in declaring in the French court, 
where Essex was much admired, that the earl had petitioned to 
die in private. . ‘‘ Nay,” replied Henry IV., ‘‘rather the clean 
contrary, for he desired nothing more than to die in public.” 
That part of the clergy, however, that were in the habit of 
receiving court orders, declared that the earl had asked for a 
Frivate execution, in order thet he might not have his religious 
thoughts disturbed. 2 Ellis, Original Letters. 
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of James I., when he was immediately released, 
restored to his title and estates, and taken into 
that sovereign’s favour. 

There were many things which rendered the 
close of this long reign gloomy and altogether 
different from its beginning. In spite of the pul- 
pit and the press, Essex continued the darling of 
the people, and a strong current of unpopularity 
set in against the government. When the old 
queen appeared abroad the people no longer 
hailed her as they had been wont to do; and her 
ministers and counsellors were insulted and 
hooted. And yet they went on to shed more 
blood about this wild business, which ought to 
have been forgotten as soon as over. On the last 
day of February a young man named Wood- 
house was hanged for speaking against the queen’s 
proclamation and apprehending of the Earl of 
Essex. On the 13th of March, Cuffe, the secre- 
tary, and Merrick, the steward of Essex, were 
drawn to Tyburn, and there hanged, bowelled, 
and quartered. On the 18th of March Sir 
Sharles Davers, or Danvers, a close friend of the 
Earl of Southampton, was publicly beheaded 
upon Tower-hill, On the same day, and as soon as 
the body of this victim was removed from the 
scaffold, Sir Christopher Blount, the stepfather 
of the Earl of Essex, was stretched over the same 
block, and died with equal firnimess, protesting 
that he had been and was a true Catholic. Sir 
Walter Raleigh stood near the scaffold all the 
time, not foreseeing the day when he should be 
there as a sufferer, not as a spectator. Sir John 
Davies, Sir Edward Baynam, and Mr. Littleton 
were also condemned as traitors; but Davis, 
after a year’s copfinement, obtained a pardon; 
Baynam bought a pardon by giving large sums 
of money to Sir Walter Raleigh; and Littleton, 
having surrendered a great estate, and paid a fine 
of £10,000, was removed to the King’s Bench, 
where he died three months after. 

If at this moment Elizabeth had had the neck 
of the sapient James of Scotland under the pro- 
tection of her laws, it would scarcely have had a 
better chance than his mother’s; for Elizabeth, 
no doubt, knew of that prince’s correspondence 
with the Earl of Essex. There is some reason, 
indeed, for suspecting that the English queen 
was not unconcerned in an extraordinary affair 
which happened in Scotland only a few months 
before Essex’s wild outbreak, The Gowrie con- 
spiracy, as it is called, is perhaps the most per- 
plexing puzzle in history—for not only is the 
evidence as to the facts defective and contradic- 
tory, which is a common case, but we are scarcely 
any nearer a satisfactory solution of the mys- 
tery, let us select any version of the story we 
please. Among many different theories which 
the ingenuity of modern inquirers has suggested, 





‘ s ber? The house seemed amazed. 
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one, proposed by an eminent historian, would 
trace the attempt directly to the contrivance of 
Elizabeth: in support of which view it_is alleged 
that, besides the Earl of Gowrie’s known attach- 
ment to the English interest, he had, during his 
residence in Paris, contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with Sir Henry Neville, the queen’s ambas- 
-sador there, and was recommended by him to his 
court as a person of whom great use might be 
made; that he had been received by Elizabeth, 
as he returned home through England, with dis- 
tinguished marks of respect and favour; that 
Elizabeth's participation in the affair was matter 
of general suspicion at the time; that for some 
months before an English ship was observed 
hovering in the mouth of the Firth of Forth; that 
after the failure of the conspiracy the earl’s two 
younger brothers fled into England, and were 
protected by Elizabeth; and, finally, that James, 
though he prudently concealed what he felt, is 
well known to have at this time taken great um- 
brage at the behaviour of the English queen. 
The object of the Gowrie conspiracy, it is as- 
sumed on this supposition, was not to murder 
but only to coerce James, and control the govern- 
ment, as had been the object of the authors of the 
Raid of Rutliven, sixteen years before—an enter- 
prise which was in like manner instigated and 
supported by Elizabeth.’ 

In the month of October, 1601, Elizabeth met 
her parliament for the last time, sick and failing, 
but dressed more gaily and gorgeously than ever. 
She was in great straits for money in order to 
earry on the war in Ireland. The houses voted 
her much more than had ever been voted at a 
time, viz.—four subsidies, and eight tenths and 
fifteenths; but the commons were as free of their 
complaints as they were of thzir money, and they 
called loudly and boldly for a redress of grievan- 
ces. The most notorious of the abuses which 
disgraced the civil government of Elizabeth were 
an endless string of monopolies, which had been 
for the most part bestowed by the queen on her 
favourites. All kind of wine, oil, salt, starch, 
tin, steel, coals, and numerous other commodi- 
ties, were monopolized by men who had the ex- 
clusive right of vending them, and fixing their 
own prices. The commons’ complaints were not 
new; they had pressed them many years before, 
but they had been then silenced by authority, 
and told that no one must speak against licenses 
and monopolies lest the queen and council should 
be angry thereat. Of course, in the interval, 
they had gone on increasing. When the list af 
them was now read over in the house, a member 
asked whether bread was not among the num- 
“Nay,” said 
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be there before the next parliament.” The min- 
isters and courtiers could not withstand the im- 
petuous attacks which ensued. Raleigh, who 
dealt largely in tin, and had his fingers in other 
profitable monopolies, offered to give them all 
up: Cecil and Bacon talked loudly of the prero- 
gative, and endeavoured to persuade the house 
that it would be fitter to proceed by petition 
than by bill; but it was properly answered that 
nothing had been gained by petitioning in the 
last parliament. After four days of such debate 
as the house had not heard before, Elizabeth 
sent down a message that she would revoke all 
grants that should be found injurious by fair 
trial at Jaw; and Cecil, seeing that the commons 
were not satisfied with the ambiguous generality 
of this expression, gave an assurance that the 
existing patents should all be repealed and no 
more be granted. The commons hailed their. 
victory with exceeding great joy, though in effect . 
her majesty did. not revoke all the monopolies. 
Elizabeth now employed an oblique irony against 
some of the movers in the debate, but the impe- 
rious tone, the harsh schooling, of former years, 
were gone. Her resolute will was now struggling 
in vain against the infirmities of her body, and 
she saw that there was a growing strength and 
spirit among the representatives of the people. 
In the meantime the Lord Mountjoy, the suc- 
cessor to Essex in the command of Ireland, had 
'to maintain a tremendous struggle, for Don Juan 
D'Aguilar landed at Kinsale with 4000 Spanish 
troops, fortified himself skilfully in that position, 
and gave fresh life to the Catholic insurgents. 
But Mountjoy acted with vigour and decision; 
he collected all the forces he possibly could, and 
shut up the Spaniards within their lines at Kin- 
sale. On Christmas Eve (1601) the Earl of Ty- 
rone advanced to the assistance of his friends 
with 6000 native Irish and 400 foreigners. His 
project was to attack the English besiegers by 
surprise before daylight, but Mountjoy, who was 
awake and ready, repulsed him from all points 
of his camp, and finally defeated him with great 
loss. Thereupon D'Aguilar capitulated, and was 
permitted to return to Spain, with arms, baggage, 
und ammunition. His departure and the de- 
structive ravages of famine brought the Irish to 
extremities, and Tyrone, after fleeing from place 
to place, capitulated, and, upon promise of life 
and lands, surrendered to Mountjoy at the end 
of 1602." | 
Mountjoy’s great victory at Kinsale somewhat 
revived the spirits of Elizabeth, who found fur- 
ther consolation in a tall Irish favourite. “ Her 
eye,” writes Beaumont, the French ambassador, 
“ig atill lively; she has good spirits, and is fond 


he, “if no remedy is found for these, bread will | of life, for which reason she takes great care of 


1 Robertson, Hist. Scot. 
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herself: to which may be added an inclination 
for the Earl of Clancarty, a brave, handsome 
Irish nobleman. This makes her cheerful, full 
of hope and confidence respecting her age; this 
inclination is, besides, promoted by the whole 
court with so much art that I cannot sufficiently 
wonder at it. . .. The flatterers about the court 
say this Irish earl resembles the Earl of Exsex ; 
the queen, on the other hand, with equal dis- 
simulation, declares that she cannot like him he- 
cause he too strongly revives her sorrow for that 
earl; and this contest employs the whole court.” 
- A few months afterwards, on the 19th of March, 
1603, Beaumont informed his court that Eliza- 
beth was sinking, and that disease, and not, as 
she alleged, her grief at the recent death of the 
Countess of Nottingham, had prevented her from 
showing herself abroad—that she had scarcely 
any sleep, and ate much less than usual—that 
she had so great a heat of the mouth and stomach 
that she was obliged to cool herself every iustant, 
in order that the burning phlegm, with which 
she was often oppressed, might not stifle her. 
Some people, he said, were of opinion that her 
illness had been brought on by her displeasure 
touching the succession; some, that it had been 
caused by the Irish affairs, her council having 
constrained her (against her nature and inclina- 
tion) to grant a pardon to the Earl of Tyrone; 
while others affirmed that she was possessed with 
grief for the death of the Earl of Essex. “It is 
certain,” adds the ambassador, “that a deep me- 
lancholy is visible in her coun‘enance and actions. 
It is, however, much more probable that the suf- 
ferings incident to her age, and the fear of death, 
are the chief causes of all.” In his next despatch 
he says that the queen, who would take no medi- 
cine whatever, was given up by the physicians. 
She would not take to her bed, for fear, as some 
supposed, of a prophecy she should die in that 
bed. “ For the last two days,” he adds, “she has 
been sitting on cushions on the floor, neither ris- 
ing nor lying down, her finger almost always in 
her mouth, her eyes open and fixed on the ground. 
.... Yet,as this morning the queen’s band has 
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gone to her, I believe she means to die as cheer- 
fully as she has lived.” 

On the 2lst of March, she was laid in bed, 
partly by force, and listened attentively to the 
prayers and discoursesof the Bishop of Chichester, 
the Bishop of London, but chiefly to Whitgitt, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to put the reader on his guard against an 
over-positive belief in any of the accounts of what 
passed in these moments of mystery and awe, 
when the people about her were determined to 
make her say the things that made most for their 
interest and plans. The narrative more generally 
received is, that, on the 22d of March, Secretary 
Cecil, with the lord-admiral and the lord-keeper, 
approached the dying queen and begged her to 
name her successor: she started, and then said, 
“T told you my seat has been the seat of kings; 
T will have no rascal to succeed me!” The lords, 
not understanding this dark speech, looked the 
one on the other; but, at length, Cecil boldly 
asked her what she meant by those words—“ no 
rascal?” She replied that a king should succeed 
her, and who could that be but her cousin of 
Scotland? They then asked her whether that . 
was her absolute resolution? whereupon she 
begged them to trouble her no more. Notwith- 
standing, some hours after, when the Archbishop - 
of Canterbury and other divines had been with 
her, and had left her in a manner speechless, the 
three lords repaired to her again, and Cecil be- 
sought her, if she would have the King of Scots 
to succeed her, she would show a sign unto them. 
Whereat, suddenly heaving herself up in her bed, 
she held both her hands joined together over her 
head in manner of acrown. Thenshe sank down, 
fell into a dose, and, at three o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of March, which Bacon accounted 
“asa fine morning before sun-rising,”’ meaning 
thereby the rising of James, she died in a stupor, 
without any apparent pain of mind or body, at 
her palace of Richmond. She was in the seven- 
tieth year of her age, and the forty-fifth year of 
her reign.’ 


1 Camden; Somers; Birch; D’Isvoeh; Raumer; Lodge. 
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towards Popery—Hor first steps to restrain the ardour of her Protestant subjects—Re-establishment of Pro- 
teatantism—The oath of supremacy rejocted by the bishops—General visitation of the National clergy— 
Its injunctions—Completion of the Protestant re-establishment in England, in 1562—Coverdale’s new trans- 
lation of the Bible—Middle position of the English church complained of—Legislative church enactments 
during the reign of Elizabeth—Abolition of the Papal supremacy—Act for uniformity in religious ordi- 
nances and public worship—Penaltioa for their infringement—Their execution against Papiste—Rise of 
Puritanism in England—Its increase by the return of English exiles from abroad—Doctrine of the English 
on the right of private interpretation of Scripture—Sentiments of the earlier Puritans on the subject—Their 
ideas of toleration—Jersecution commenced against the Puritans—They withdraw from the Established 
church—Strength of Puritanism in tho English colleges—Continued war between Puritanism and the Estab- 
lished church—Statutes against the Puritans—Ori ;in of the Brownists or Independents—Archbishop Whitgift’s 
severe measures against the Puritans. ‘Revival of tho statute for the burning of heretics—It is brought into 
aot against the Anabaptistsa. The Reformation in Scotland—Previous exemption of the country from the 
aggressions of the Popedom—Undue power obtained in consequence by the Scottish priesthood—Corrup- 
tions of the Scottish clergy—Their ignorance—Early facilities for a Reformation in Scotland—Patrick 
Hamilton, the first Scottish Reformer—His martyrdom—Martyrdom of George Wishart—Account of John 
Knox—He commences his public career at St. Andrews—His banishment—His return to Scotland—The 
question of religious reform brought before the Scottish parliament-—The Confession of Faith established 
—The Firat Book of Discipline subscribed by the privy council—Summary of its principles—Office-bearers 

of the church—Different orders of church courts—Rules of church discipline—Their urgent necessity—Pecu- 
liarities of the Scottish Reformation—Knox’s plans of reform opposed by the Scottish nobles—Pernicious 
effecta of their opposition—The order of bishops continued in Scotland—Selfish purposes of the court in 
continuing them—James VI. attempts to rule the church through the bishops—His arbitrary proceedings to 
coerce the church. 


OT only the history of the changes | has necessarily been given in the preceding chap- 
that took place during this period | ters. The task that remains to us here is little 
in the constitutionof the National | more than to fill up the outline already drawn. 
church, but also, to some extent, of | Throughout the reign of Henry VII., however, 
the new opinions, the controversies, | and the first half of that of his son and successor 

, and the persecutions out of which | —that ig to say, for rather more than a third of 
they arose, or by which they were accompanied, | the present period—the ancient Roman faith was 
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still both the all but universal belief of the people, | says Fox, “a disciple of Wyckliffe, whom she ac- 
and the yet unmodified religion of the law. As counted for a saint, and held so fast and firmly 
often happens with institutions in the last stage | eight of his ten opinions, that all the doctors of 
of their existence, the power and glory of the | London could not turn her from one of them.” 
Church of Rome, in England, seemed to blaze | She was burned in Smithfield on the 28th of 
out afresh immediately before its downfall. It) April.' Mrs, Boughton was mother to the Lady 
is enough to remark that this was the age of ; Young, who was also suspected of holding the 
Wolsey, the most gorgeous and puissant prelate | same opinions, and who afterwards suffered the 
that had arisen since Becket. All the highest | same death. In the course of the next two or 
and most influential offices of the state were still, | three years a few old men and priests went with 
for the most part, in the hands of churchmen, like heroism to the stake; but in general the per- 
who, while they monopolized, of course, the man- | sons charged with heresy at this time, when there 
agement of ecclesiastical affairs, were generally | was as yet little general excitement to animate 
both the ministers of the crown at home, and its and sustain them, shrunk from that dreadful 
ambassadors and most trusted agents abroad. | death on a mere view of it, and purchased, by a 
This preference, which they had formerly de- | recantation, the privilege of satisfying the law 
manded as their right, was now accorded to them | by an exposure to the fagots without the fire. 
on the more reasonable ground of their superior | The venerable historian of our martyrs has some 
qualifications, a ground which the ablest and | curious notices of the fashion in which this cere- 
wisest kings—those from whom they would have | mony was performed.” On other occasions, how- 
experienced the most determined resistance to | ever, the commuted punishment was not entirely 
their pretensions of a more absolute kiud—were formal. In 1506, at the same time that William 
the readiest to admit. Thus, the politic, cireum- | Tylsworth was burned in Amersham—his only 
spect, and acquisitive character of Henry VII. ! daughter being compelled to set fire to him with 
made him a favourer both of the church and of , her own hands —this daughter, with her husband, 
religion, without being either really religious or | and, according to one account, more than sixty 
superstitions. This great king was a distin- | persons besides, all bore fagots, and were after- 
guished upholder of the authority of the Jaws in | wards not only sent from town to town over the 
ordinary cases. Among his other legal improve- | county of Buckingham to do penance with certain 
ments, Henry attempted at one time “to pare a! badges affixed to them, but were several of them 
little,” as Bacon expresses it, “the privilege of | burned in the cheek, and otherwise severely 
clergy, ordaining that clerks convict should be | treated. “Divers of them,” says Fox, “ were en- 
burned in the hand, both because they might ; joined to bear and wear fagots at Lincoln the 
taste of some corporal punishment, and that they | space of seven years, some at one time, some at 
might carry a brand of infamy.” But all his | another.”? | 
known favour for, and patronage of the church, Among others who suffered in this reign was 
did not prevent this innovation from being de- | one Laurence Ghest, “who was burned in Salis- 
nounced as a daring infringement of the rights ; bury for the matter of the sacrament. He was 
of the ecclesiastical order. The very circum- | of a comely and tall personage, and otherwise, as 
stances of the time that in reality and in their | appeareth, not unfriended, for the which the 
ultimate result tended to bring down the ancient | bishop and the close (that is, the canons), were 
church, had the effect for the present of raising | the more loath to burn him, but kept him in pri- 
it to greater authority and seeming honour. The | son the space of two years. This Laurence had a 
unaccustomed murmurs of irreverence and oppo- | wife and seven children.” ‘ 
sition with which it was assailed afforded a pre-| Some notion of the peculiar opinions which 
text for suffering it to exercise its recognized | were commonly held by the English heretics of 
rights with a high hand, and even for endowing | this age may be gathered from the charges against 
it with some new powers :—the laws against her- | some of those apprehended and examined by 
esy, for instance, were now stretched to a degree , John Arundel, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
of severity never before known, and the church | from 1496 to 1502, as recorded in the registers of 
added to its ancient assumptions that of holding | that diocese. They were for the most part the 
men’s lives in its hands, and actually putting to | same with the leading doctrines soon after pro- 
death those of whose opinions it disapproved. | claimed by Luther and the other Protestant Re- 
These fires of martyrdom were more easily lighted | formers, embracing a denial of the merit of good 
than quenched. | works, of the warrantableness of the worship of 
It was in 1494, the ninth year of IIenry VIL, | images, of the efficacy of penance and pilgrimage, 
that the first English female martyr suffered. | of the duty of praying to the saints or the Virgin, 
This was a widow named Joan Boughton, @ > 1.> aapauy anne D Oyi lition of 1670). 
woman of above eighty years of age. “She was,” 
Vou. IT. 


' Fox, Acts and Monuments, p. 671 (edition of 1570). 
2 Thid. 3 Ibid. p. 710. ‘Ibid. p. 711. | 
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of the claims of the pope as successor of St. Peter, ; mendation of residence; but the burden of the 
of purgatory, and of the transformation of the | exhortation was spent upon these matters of mere 
bread aud wine in the sacrament. In some cases, | show and profession. Considerable alarm, how- 
however, we find, as might be expected, the con- | ever, was alao excited at this time in the heads 


tempt for the old ‘belief breaking out with a curi- 
ous acerbity or irreverence of expression in the 
enunciation of the new. There were of course 
varieties of faith, or want of faith, among the 
dissenters from the church; some went farther 
than others; and some seem to have stopped at ; 
the rejection of image-worship, without advanc- | 
ing so far as to question the worshipping of the 
Virgin. 

‘he internal history of the established church | 
in the period immediately preceding the downfall | 
of the ancient religion is marked by few events. | 
The successive Archbishops of Canterbury duri ing | 
the reign of H enry VII. were, Cardinal Bourchier, | 
whose long primacy of thirty-two years termin- | 
ated in 1486; John Morton, the active and useful | 
friend of Henry before he came to the crown, who ; 
wns also invested with a cardinal's hat, and who | 
survived till 1502; Henry Deane, who was arch- q 
hishop only for a few months; and, lastly, | 
William Warham, whose translation from Lon- | 


of the church by either the actual increase of im- 
morality among the 
clergy, or the sharper 
eyes and more earnest 
inquisition with which 
the people now began 
to look into what had 
long existed. The 
monks, or regular cler- 
gy, were to the full as 
much as their secular 
brethren, the parish 
priests, the objects of 
this popular outery. 
A bull was issued by 
Pope Innocent VIII. 
in 1490, in which, after 
sctting forth — appar- 
cntly withoutany doubt 
of its truth—the infor- 
mation he had receiv- 
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don appears not to have taken place till towards ; ed respecting the reprobate lives led by all the 
the close of the year 1504, more than two years , English monastic orders, he directed Archbishop 
ufter the death of Deane.’ The admonitory | Morton to admonish the heads of all the con- 
murnur of the coming storm of reformation now | vents in his province to reform themselves and 
wnde itself heard, among other ways, in’ the | those under them, and gave him authority, if 
louder popular ontery that arose against the dis- | his admonitions were neglected, to proceed to 


solute lives of many of the clergy ; and the church 


muthorities were led to make some efforts both | 


to put down the outery and to correct. the evil. 
At a synod or council of the province of Canter- 
bury, held in St, Paul's, in February, 1487, com- 
plaints having been made that. the preachers of 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem were accus- 
tomed, in their sermons at Paul’s Cross, to in- 
veigh against their secular brethren ii. the hear- 
ing of the laity—who, it was affirmed, all hated 
the clergy, and delighted to hear their vices ex- 
posed—the prior of St. John was, on the one 
hand, directed to prevent this great abuse for the 
future, and, on the other, a severe reprimand 
was administered to certain of the London clergy, 
who were accused of not only spending their whole 
time in taverns and alehouses, but even imitating 


the laity in their dress, and allowing their hair | 


to grow long, so as to conceal their tonsure. The 
censure of the convocation was followed by a pas- 
toral letter of the primate, in which the clergy 
were solemnly charged not to wear liripoops, or 


hoods, of silk, nor gowns open in front, nor em- , 


broidered girdles, xor daggers, and to keep their 
- hai alwaya so short that everybody might see 
their ears. * A few words were added in reenm- 
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more decided measures. In consequence of the 
-apal edict Morton appears to have sent letters 
| to the superiors of all the religious houses in his 
province, of which one that has been preserved, 
addressed to the abbot of St. Alban’s, describes 

'the monks of that abbey as notor fously guilty, 
not only of libertinism in all its forms, but of 
almost every other kind of enormity.‘ 

There is no reason to suppose that either Papal 
or episcopal admonitions produced any amend- 
ment of this state of things during the reign of 
Henry VII. The date of the accession of Henry 
VIIL. was marked in the history of the church 
by the termination of a fierce controversy, which 

| had long raged between two great bodies of 
ecclesiastics ou a very delicate point of doctrine. 
The Franciscans, or Gray Friars, maintained that 
the Virgin Mary had been conceived and born 
wholly without original sin; their rivals, the 
Dominicans, or Black Friars, on the contrary, 
held that she had been conceived in the same 
manner with every other child of Adam, although 





3 The hood and liripoop (the long tail or tippet of the hood; 
was worn by the laity of both sexes as well as by the clergy. 
"The above figure, from the Royal MSS. 14. E. 4, represents the 
ordinary walking drees of a monk about the end of the fifteenth 
aigrake and shows, besides the liripoop, the purse suspende:l 
| at the girdle, and the inkhorn and penner for holding writing 
4 Wilkins, Concilia. 
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they admitted that while still in her mother’s 
womb she had been sanctified and cleansed from 
all original sin, in the same manner as, they said, 
John the Baptist and certain other privileged 
persons had been. “This frivolous question,” 
says old Fox, “kindling and gendering betwixt 
these two sects of friars, brast out in such a flame 
of parts and sides taking, that it occupied the 
heads and wits, schools and universities, almost 
through the whole church, some holding one part 
with Scotus, some the other part with Thomas 
Aquinas.” But besides these scandalous rival- 
ries and quarrels among themselves, the clergy 
were imprudent or unfortunate enough about 
this time to get involved in some other contests, 
both with the civil authorities and with public 
opinion and the spirit of the age, out of which 
they did not come without still further damage 
to their reputations and their interests. Ever 
since the abrogation of the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon in the latter part of the reign of Henry IT., 
the old clerical claim of immunity from the juris- 
diction of the civil courts had been considered as 
settled in favour of ecclesiastical persons. But 
this was deservedly the subject of great and 
universal complaint; “for,” as Burnet remarks, 
“it was ordinary for persons, after the greatest 
crimes, to get into orders; and then not only 
what was past must be forgiven them, but they 
were not to be questioned for any crime after 
holy orders given till they were first degraded ; 
and, till that was done, they were the bishop's 
prisoners.” In fact, the difficulties which were 
thus interposed in the way of the conviction and 
punishment of ecclesiastical persons were such 
as to enable them, toa great extent, to commit 
crimes of all sorts, without incurring the risk of 
any penalty at all adequate to the offence. In 
1487, the fourth year of Henry VIL. a statute 
had been passed enacting that, “whereas upon 
trust of the privilege of the church, divers per- 
sons lettered have been the more bold to commit 
murder, rape, robbery, theft, and all other mis- 
chievous deeds, because they have been continu- 
ally admitted to the benefit of the clergy as oft 
as they did offend in any of the premises ””—a 
startling enough exposition, it must be admitted, 
of the state to which things had been brought— 
for the future, to persons not actually in holy 
orders, clergy should be allowed but once, and 
those convicted of murder should be marked 
with an M upon the brawn of the left thumb, 
and those convicted of any other felony with a 
T. In this state the law remained till the fourth 
year of Henry VIII., when a bill was brought 
into parliament, carrying out the principle of the 
late act so far as to ordain that the benefit of 
clergy should be wholly denied to all murderers 
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just law,” says Burnet, “yet, to make it pass 
through the House of Lords, they added two 
provisions to it; the one, for excepting all such 
as were within the holy orders of bishop, priest, 
or deacon; the other, that the act should only 
be in force till the next parliament. With these 
provisoes it was unanimously assented to by the 
lords on the 26th of January, 1513, and being 
agreed to by the commons, the royal assent made 
it alaw; pursuant to which many murderers and 
felons were denied their clergy, and the law 
passed on them, to the great satisfaction of the 
whole nation.” Neither the general popularity 
of the new statute, however, nor its manifest 
equity, sufficed to mitigate the aversion with 
which it was regarded by the clergy; they saw 
in it only an encroachment upon the privileges 
of holy church, to which no consideration should 
induce them to submit. It was an injury and 
an insult neither to be endured nor forgiven. 
Accordingly, not satisfied with preventing the 
renewal of the act at the expiration of the short 
term to which their influence had caused it in 
the first instance to be limited, they set them- 
selves to fix such a mark of reprobation upon it 
as should, they hoped, put down any similar at- 
tempt for ever after. 

In the year 1514, a citizen of London, named 
Richard Hunne, a merchant tailor, fell into a 
dispute with the parson of a country parish in 
Middlesex, about a gift of a bearing-sheet, which 
the clergyman demanded as a mortuary, in con- 
sequence of an infant child of Hunne’s having 
died in his parish, where it had been sent to be 
nursed. Hunne made some objection to the le- 
gality of the demand; but it is probable that he 
was secretly inclined to the new doctrines, and 
that this was the true cause of his refusal. Being 
sued in the spiritual court by the parson, he took 
out a writ of premunire against his pursuer for 
bringing the king’s subjects before a foreign ju- 
risdiction, the spiritual court sitting under the 
authority of the pope’s legate. This daring pro- 
cedure of the London citizen threw the clergy 
into a fury, and, as the most effectual way of 
crushing him, recourse was had to the terrible 
charge of heresy, upon which Hunne was appre- 
hended and consigned to close imprisonment in 
the Lollards’ Tower at St. Paul’s. After a short 
time, being brought before Fitzjumes, Bishop of 
London, he was there interrogated respecting 
certain articles alleged against him, which im- 
puted to him, in substance, that he had denied 
the obligation of paying tithes—that he had read 
and spoken generally against bishops and priests, 
and in favour of heretics—and, lastly, that he 
had “in his keeping divers English baoks pro- 
hibited and damned by the law, as the Apoca- 


and robbers, “But though this seemed a very | lypse in English, Epistles and Gospels in English, 
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Wyckliffe’s damnable works, and other bovks 
containing infinite errors, in the which he hath 
been long time accustomed to read, teach, and 
study daily.” It appears that Hunne was fright- 
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had asserted the claims of ‘the civil power in a 
debate before the king, aud put him upon his 
defence for what he had said on that occasion; 
and an appeal was made to the conscience of 


ened into a qualified admission of the truth | Henry, that he would not interpose to shield the 
of thers charges; he confessed that although he | delinquent from justice, as he regarded his coro- 


had not said exactly what was asserted, yet he 
had “unadvisedly spoken words somewhat sound- 


nation oath, and would himself escape the cen- 
sures of holy church. Henry's headstrong and 


ing to the same; for the which,” he added, “T | despotic character had scarcely yet begun to de- 


am sorry, and ask God mercy, and submit me 
unto my lord’s charitable and favourable correc- 
tion.” He ought upon this, according to the 
usual course, to have been enjoined penance, and 
set at liberty; but, as he still persisted in his 
suit agaiust the parson, he was the sume day 
sent back to his prison, where, two days after, 
namely, on the 4th of December, he was found 
suspended from a hook in the ceiling, and dead. 
The persons iu charge of the prison gave out that 
he hal hanged himself; but a coroner's inquest 
came to a different conclusion. According to the 
account in Burnet, the jury “did acquit the dead 
body, and laid the murder on the officers that 
had the charge of that prison; and, by other 
proofs, they found the bishop's sumner? and the 
bell-ringer guilty of it. The excited feelings and 
strong prejudices of the coroner's jury had per- 
haps as much share as the weight of circumstan- 
tial evidence in winuing then to the belief of 
this not very probable story. While the inquest 
was still going on, the Bishop of London and his 
clergy began a uew process of heresy against 
Hunne’s dead body. The new charges alleged 
nguinst Hunne were comprised in thirteen arti- 
cles, the matter of which was collected from the 
prologue or preface by Wyckliffe to the Enylish 
Bible that had been found in his possession. He, 
or rather his dead body, was condemned of heresy 
by sentence of the Bishop of London, assisted by 
the Bishops of Durham and Lincoln, .nd by 
many doctors of divinity and the canun law; 
und the senscless carcass was actually, on the 
20th of December, committed to the flames in 
Smithfield. This piece of barbarity, however, 
shocked instead of overawing the public senti- 
ment. ‘The affair now came before the parliament, 
aud a bill, which had originated in the commons, 
was passed, restoring to Hunne's children the 
goods of their futher, which had been forfeited 
by his conviction. ‘This, however, did not put 
an end to the contest. When the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s chancellor aud sumner had been charged, 
on the finding of the coroner's jury, as both prin- 
cipals in the murder, the convocation, in the hope 
probably of drawing off attention to another part 
of the case, called before them Dr. Standish, who 
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* Or summoner, the officer employed to cite parties befure the 


ecclesiastical courts, more oummonly called the apparitor. 


velope itself ; his pride as a true son of the church 
had received no check from coming into collision 
with any of his other selfish and overmastering 
passions : when the convocation, therefore, as- 
sailed him in this manner on the one hand, and 
the parliament, on the other, likewise addressed 
him “to maintain the temporal jurisdiction, ac- 
cording to his coronation oath, and to protect 
Standish from the malice of his enemies,” le was 
thrown intv great perplexity. So, to free his 
conscience, he commanded all the judges, and the 
members both of his temporal and his spiritual 
councils, together with certain persous from both 
houses of parliament, to meet at Blackfriars, and 
to hear the matter argued. This was done ac- 
cordingly ; and the discussion was terminated by 
the unanimous declaration of the judges, that all 
those of the convocation who had awarded the 
citation against Standish had made themselves 
liable to a premuuire. Soon after, the whol» 
body of the lords spiritual and temporal, with all 
the judges and the king's council, and many 
members also of the House of Commons, having 
been called before the king at Baynard’s Castle, 
“ardinal Wolsey, in the name of the clergy, hum- 
bly begyed that the matter should be referred to 
the final decision of the po; e at Rome. To this 
request, however, Henry made answer, with 
much spirit, “ By the permission and ordinance 
of God, we are King of England ; and the Kings 
of England in times past had never any superior 
but God only. Therefore, know you well that 
we will maintain the right of our crown, and of 
our temporal jurisdiction, as well in this as in all 
vther points, in as ample a manner as any of our 
progenitors have done before our time.” The 
renewed solicitations of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, that the matter might at least be respited 
till a communication could be had with the court 
of Rome, had no effect in moving the king from 
his resolution; and Dr. Horsey, the Bishop of 
London's chancellor, against whom warrants were 
out, on the finding of the inquest, for his trial as 
one of the murderers of Hunne, seemed to be left 
to his fate. At this point, however, the clergy, 
or perhaps both parties, saw fit to make advances 
towards an accommodation: it was agreed that 
—| Horsey should surrender to take his trial ; that 
he should not stand upon his benefit of clergy, 


| but plead uot guilty: and that, satisfied with 
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this concession, the attorney-general should ad-| in being merely begun, was already more than 
mit the plea, and the prisoner be discharged. | half finished. Henry, in having set as it were 
This form was goue through, and Horsey im-| the wheel of change in motion, is justly esteemed 
mediately left London, where, it is said, he never | the true author of the whole mighty result— of 
again showed his face. Dr. Standish, however, | that part of it which he resisted or did not con- 
was also, by the king’s command, dismissed from | template at all, as well as ofthat which he urged 
his place in the court of convocation, so that the | on and actually saw realized. The Reformation 
issue of the business by no means went altogether , in England was his doing, infinitely more than 
against the clergy. But, besides the augmented | that of any other person who in any way took 
popular odium to which they were exposed, from | part in the work—of his successors Edward and 
the strong suspicion which was entertained that | Elizabeth, for instance, who built upon the ground 
Hunne had been murdered, a heavy blow had | that he had cleared and the foundation that he 
been undoubtedly dealt at their favourite pre- | had laid—or even of such men as Wyckliffe, who 
tension of exemption from the jurisdiction of the | helped, by their preachings and writings, to draw 
civil courts in criminal cases, men away from the old church; or as Cranmer 
In the unsettled state of men's minds, at this} and his follow-labourers, who, by the like exer- 
tire, upon the subject of religion, the part taken | tions, endeavoured to bring thém over and at- 
by any king, and especially by a king of Henry’s | tach them to the new. Yet in all that Henry 
temper, could not fail to act with powerful effect | did, and all that he would not do, in the matter 
either in steadying for a space the tremulous | of religion, throughout his reign, it is curious to 
mass of the popular thought and feeling, or in | observe how he was acted upon by the changing 
swaying it in the direction of his own passions | circumstances of his own personal position—how 
and convictions. Yet the planet that so far! the despot, so potent alike to destroy, and, for 
ruled the tides of this great moral ocean was for | the moment at least, to preserve from destruc- 
many years undoubtedly influenced in its own} tion, was driven along the whole of his furious 
movements by another more lordly spirit, that | and contradictory course by the pettiest of pri- 
drew it along, perhaps without suffering it to | vate interests, vanities, and passions. The his- 
fecl its boudage, but not on that account with | tory of the English Reformation is the history of 
less potent control. For nearly the whole of the | this king’s fits of temper; of his likings and dis- 
first half of Henry’s reign the real King of Kng- | likings; of the flatteries addressed to him from 
land was his minister Wolsey, a man whose} one quarter, and the provocations he received 
greatness was linked to the ascendency of the} from another; of his pecuniary difficulties; of his 
ancient church. So long as Wolsey’s favour | amours, jealousies, and suspicions; of the swel- 
lasted, his royal master was wholly in his hands. | lings and ebbings of his pedantry and self-con- 
With one at the head of affairs personally in-| ceit; of the very fluctuations of his bodily dis- 
terested to so deep an extent in its support, the | tempers and sores. 
church was secure from any attack---from any} Eight years after Wenry came to the throne 
abridgment of its wealth or power, by the king | the first movement was made, unconsciously, by 
or the government, Yet even the greatness of | Martin Luther, in that great rebellion against 
Wolsey, while it thus threw a temporary protec- | the ancient church which has made his name 
tion over the church, perhaps contributed also to | tmmortal. It does not appear that Luther, at the 
hasten its downfall. The ruin of this magniti- | commencement of his career, had any acquain- 
cent ecclesiastic himself was in part brought | tance with the writings of Wyckliffe, Luss, Je- 
about by the arrogance and rapacity to which he | rome of Prague, and the other remarkable men by 
gave way in the giddiness of his towering for- | whom the Roman church had been assailed in 
tunes. But if by his oppressive proceedings he | the two preceding centuries; indeed, at this stage 
made all men his enemies, and when the support | he would have felt little sympathy with the 
of the royal favour was withdrawn, left himself | greater part of those writings, for he was as yet a 
without either any foundation on which to stand, | good Catholic, and had not for a moment doubted 
or friendly arm to break his fall, we muy be | either the authority of the pope or any of the 
” satisfied that so odious an exhibition of priestly | commonly received doctrines of the church. He 
insolence could not but also have its effect in | was a believer in the real presence, in purgatory, 
widening the general alienation from the whole | in the efficacy of penances, of pilgrimages, of 
order to which he belonged. prayers for the dead, of prayers to the saints, in 
The Reformation was very far from being | the warrantableness of the adoration of the Vir- 
completed under Henry VIII.— indeed, the Eng- | gin, of the crucifix, and of images, in the virtue 
lish church, as he left it, was scarcely reformed | of relics, in the authority of tradition, in the duty 
at all except in regard to a few points of ite ex- | of auricular confession, and in all those other 
ternal or political constitution—but still the work, | dogmas of the ancient faith which at a later 
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period he rejected and denounced. The one arti- 
cle of the common belief which startled him, and 
against which he raised his voice in the first in- 
stance, was the doctrine of indulgences; and even 
as to this matter he continued for some years to 
cling to the notion that his dispute was merely 
with certain individuals, and by no means either 
with the pope or the general body of the church. 
These indulgences professed to convey, to who- 
soever purchased them, a release from the pains 
of purgatory; and the very denial of their effi- 
cacy implied a belief in the existence of purga- 
tory. Luther not disputing the reality of purga- 
tory, denied that it was competent for men, by 
the mere payment of a sum of money, to obtain 
a quittance from any part of the punishment to 
which they had made themselves liable by their 
sins. He bad become convinced, from his study 
of the Scriptures, that their fundamental doc- 
trine was, that the remission of sin could only 
be obtained by justification through faith in the 
sacrifice of Christ; and upon this one great prin- 
ciple he took his stand. When Tetzel and his 
ansociates, in their cagerness to dispose of their 
wares, cried them up even in terms going far he- 
yond the professions of the document itself, Lu- 
ther first exposed th» delusion they were prac- 
tising upon the people from the pulpit; and then 
published ninety-five theses or propositions di- 
rected against the whole doctrine of indulgences, 
which he engaged to maintain at a public dispu- 
tation, on a day which he named, against any 
one who should oppose them by writing or word 
of mouth. The disputation did not take place: 
on the appointed day no defender of the de- 
nounced indulgences appeared; but Luther's 
ninety-five propositions were read with avidity 
over all Germany; and from that hour the spirit 
was awakened which never again slumbered or 
slept till it had set up and established? a new 
and mighty rival empire of opinion. For some 
time the controversy between the German monk 
and his opponents attracted no notice at the Va- 
tican; at length, however, in July, 1518, Leo 
asumimoned him to appear at Rome within sixty 
days. His holiness was afterwards prevailed 
upon to appoint the hearing of the case to take 
place in Germany; and Luther accordingly ap- 
peared at Augsburg before the Papal legate Cardi- 
nal Cajetano, who began with au attempt to carry 
his point by dint of logic, but, finding that of no 
avail, soon had recourse to a more summary me- 
thod of procedure, and commanded Luther at once 
to recant his heresy simply out of deference to 
the Apostolic See. The intrepid monk refused 
compliance; but even yet he made no movement 
towards throwing off the authority of the pope. 
Apprehensive of being arrested, by the advice of 
his friends he withdrew secretly from Augsburg; 
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. but, before he went, he drew up an appeal from 
' the pope, imperfectly informed as he then was, 


to the pope, after he should have been fully in- 


| structed in the merits of the cause. It was im- 
| possible, however, that, having advanced so far, 


he should stop long at this point. Protected by 
the Elector Frederick, he soon after, abandoning 
the expectation of a fair hearing from the pope, 
made his appeal to a general council. It was 
not long before he followed up this declaration 
by openly questioning even the supremacy as- 
sumed by the pope over other bishops—in other 
words, all the peculiar pretensions of the Roman 
See, This was in 1519. Onthe 15th of June of 
the following year, was issued the memorable 
Papal bull, declaring forty-one propositions ex- 
tracted out of Luther's works to be heretical and 
scandalous; forbidding all persons to read his 
writings upon pain of excommunication; com- 
manding those who had any of them in their 
possession to commit them to the flames; and 
pronouncing against their author the sentence of 
excommunication, with all its terrible penalties, 
spiritual and temporal, unless he should publicly 
recant his errors and burn his books within the 
space of sixty days. This at once placed the 
followers of the German Reformer and the adhe- 
rents of the ancient church in hostile array. 
Luther, now fairly cast forth from the Roman 
communion, kept no measures with the power 
which he opposed; in reply to the pope's bull of 
excommunication, he boldly declared that perso- 
nage to be Antichrist, and called upon all Chris- 
tinn princes to cast off his tyrannical and de- 
gradiug yoke. When his own books were burned 
at: Rome, he retaliated by burning the volumes 
of the canon law at Wittenberg, in presence of 
the professors and students of the university and 
athrong of other spectators. One of the first acts 
of the new emperor, Charles V., was to appoint 
a diet of the empire to meet at Worms on the 
6th of January, 1521, expressly for the purpose 
vf putting down the new opinions. On the sum- 
mons of this assembly Luther presented himself 
before them to defend his doctrines; the diet, 
however, declared him to be deprived, as an ex- 
communicated heretic, of all his rights as a sub- 
ject of the empire, and forbade any prince to 
harbour or protect him after the expiration of the 
term specified in the safe-conduct upon which he 
had come up. From the dangers to which he 
was exposed by this edict he was saved by the 
interposition of his friend the Elector Frederick, 
who caused him to be intercepted, on his way 
home, and carried off to the fortress of Wartburg, 
in which he remained concealed for nine months. 
But the winged words and opinions that had 
already gone forth from his lips and his pen 
were not to be recalled or chained down; their 
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infection spread throughout Germany and other 
countries with the common air that men breathed; 
nor, though hidden alike from his followers and 
his opponents, was Luther’s animating voice 
even how unheard in the great battle he had 
awakened: by the aid of the press, to which he 
from time to time resorted while thus with- 
drawn from other converse with his fellow-men, 
he still made the fervid eloquence of his reason- 
ings and his denouncements ring throughout 
Christendom. 

It was at this crisis that Henry VIII. first 
adventured to break a lance in the contest in 
which he was ere long to act a part of which he 
now little dreamed. Throughout the earlier part 
of his reign, the King of England, as we have 
seen, was the most zealous and devoted son of 
the church. During three years his devotion to 
the Holy See was not only secured by the ascend- 
encv of Wolsey, but was, besides, fed and in- 
flamed by other influences. His pedantry and 
vanity were engaged in the same cause with his 
deference for his great minister and favourite. 
The king’s work was printed in a quarto volume 
at London, with the title, Assertio Septem Sacra- 
mentorum adversus Martyn Luther, &c. (Defence 
of the Seven Sacraments against Martin Luther.) 
Henry was amazingly delighted with the title 
Defender of the Faith, with which the pope re- 
warded his learned labours—“ affecting it,” says 
Burnet, “ always beyond all his other titles, 
though several of the former Kings of England 
had carried the same title, as Spelman informs 
us.”' The whole matter, according to Strype, 
was contrived by Wolsey, to engage Ilenry the 
more firmly against Lutheranism, and in the 
putting down of the heretical books which were 
now brought over from the Continent in great 
numbers, and dispersed through the kingdom. 
Henry’s book was immediately answered by Lu- 
ther, and that in a fashion calculated to cure 
kings of the ambition of controversy. Not only 
did the sturdy Reformer throw aside all deference 
for the rank of his royal opponent, but he even 
denied him the credit of being the author of the 
book of which he was so vain. 

But after the lapse of three or four years more, 
the symptoms of a great change began to appear. 
In 1527 Henry fell in love with Anne Boleyn, 
hegan to feel scruples about the lawfulness of his 
marriage with Catherine, who had now been 
eighteen years his wife, and urged by the said 
scruples and his passion together, proceeded to 


i“ By a singular felicity in the wording of the title,” observes 
&@ more recent writer, “it suited Henry equally well, when he 
burned Papiste or Protestants; it suited each of his daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth ; it fitted the martyr Charles and the pro- 
fligate Charles; the Romish James and the Calvinist William ; 
and at Jast seemed peculiarly adapted to the weak head of high 
church Anne.”—Walpole, Royal and Noble Autho. s. 
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tuke steps for getting rid of Catherine. For two 
years he plied every effort to get the court of 
Rome to go along with him in this scheme, 
threatening, that if he were not allowed to have 
his way in the matter of thg divorce, England 
should no longer remain a Popish country. At 
length, in the summer of 1529, the accident of 
Cranmer having suggested the bold expedient of 
having the marriage dissolved without asking 
leave of the pope, at once transferred the affec- 
tions and confidence of the king from Wolsey.to 
this new adviser, causing the ruin of the one and 
the elevation of the other. In the following year 
he put forth « proclamation prohibiting the in- 
troduction into, or the publication in, the king- 
dom of any bull from Rome, under pain of 
incurring his indignation, in addition to impri- 
sonment and the other punishments awarded to 
the offence by the ancient statutes. The estab- 
lished clergy now found the crown, hitherto their 
steady friend and protector, changed into a hos- 
tile power. From this point the course of Henry's 
ecclesiastical innovations went on at an acceler- 
ated rate. Anne Boleyn, notoriously disposed in 
favour of the opinions of the innovators in reli- 
gion— already distinguished by the name of Pro- 
testants, which was first given to them on their 
protest against the proceedings of the diet of 
Spires, 19th April, 1530—was now Queen of 
England; Cranmer, the head of the English 
Lutherans, was Archbishop of Canterbury; he 
and Cromwell, another decided favourer of the 
new doctrines, were the king’s chief ministers. 
In this, the height of the new tide that had set 
in upon the stream of affairs, all that remained 
of the authority of Rome was soon swept away. 
To Cromwell especially belongs the credit of 
having been Henry's chief instrument in his next. 
undertaking as an ecclesiastical reformer—his 
attack upon the monastic institutions. Accord- 
ing to Strvpe, it was “the refractoriness of those 
of the Benedictine order to the king’s proceed- 
ings” that “made him think it convenient to look 
a little more narrowly into their behaviour, and 
to animadvert upon their irregularities, of which 
there were reports enough: and this being re- 
solved upon, he thought good to make one work 
of it, and to have all convents and religious so- 
cieties besides visited also.” The visitation be- 
gan in October, 1535, and comprehended not only 
all monasteries, but all collegiate churches, hos- 
pitals, and cathedrals, and also the houses of the 
order of the Knights of Jerusalem. The object 


_ professed, of course, was the reformation of the 


lives of the monks; but the real motives appear 
to have been different. Concurring with the 
scandals that were abroad as to the relaxed dis- 
cipline of the several orders, “their secret prac 
tices against the king,” says Burnet, “both in the 
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matter of his divorce and supremacy, made him 
more willing to examine the truth of these re- 
ports.” And the historian goes on to observe 
that, among other motives which inclined the 
king to the project, one was that he was appre- 
hensive of a war with the emperor, and was in 
great want of money. The only immediate re- 
sult of this first visitation was the voluntary sur- 
render of six or seven of the smaller and poorer 
houses to the crown, on the ground, as was af- 
firmed, of their revenues being so encumbered 
that they must otherwise very speedily have 
come to ruin, both in their spiritual and temporal 
concerns, Henry's intentions may be best judged 
from his deeds. Within a few months an act 
was passed by parliament suppressing all religi- 
ous houses whose annual revenue was less than 
£200, and giving their lands, rents, cattle, plate, 
jewels, and all other property, to the king. By 
this act 376 monasteries were at once swept 
away, and Henry was enriched by lands com- 
puted to be worth £32,000 per annum, and other 
spoils of the estimated value of £100,000, but in 
reality amounting to these sums several times 
over. 

In the following year, 1537, a new visitation 
was begun of all the remaining monasteries, with 
the design of subjecting as many of them as pos- 
nible to the same fate of confiscation. This was 
ro clearly perceived that, in a great many in- 
ktunces, voluntary surrenders were now made by 
the abbots, aud other heads of houses. “ There 
were great complainta,” Burnet relates, “made of 
the visitors, as if they had practised with the 
ubbots and priors to make these surrenders, and 
that they had conspired with them to cheat the 
king, and had privately embezzled most of the 
plate and furniture. The abbess of Chepstow 
complained, in particular, of Dr. London, one of 
the visitors, that he had been corrupting her 
nuns; and generally it was cried out that under- 
hand and ill practices were used. Therefore, to 
quiet these reports, and to give some colour to 
justify what they were about, all the foul stories 
that could be found out were published to de- 
fame these houses.” In most cases, it would seem, 
where the house was not recommended for total 
suppression, a fine or annual tax was laid upon 
it; and even where it was not pretended that the 
inmates were chargeable with any irregularities, 
the real object of the visitation, the extraction of 
money, was cqually kept in view. Thus we find 
the nuns of the convent of Styxwold, against 
whom nothing appears to have been alleged, fined 
to the amount of 200 marks, besides an annual 
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The visitation of the 
monasteries, which was, in effect, a forcing of 
them one after another to surrender, was con- 
tinued for some years, until the greater number 
of them had been thus given up into the king’s 
hands; and then, in 1539, the parliament passed 
an act, confirming to the king and his successors 
for ever both all those that had thus already re- 
signed, and all that should be suppressed, for- 
feited, or given up thereafter. The effect of this 
act was immediately to put down all the still 
existing monasteries in England. Altogether, by 
its operation, the possessions of 644 convents, 90) 
colleges, 2374 chantries and free chapels, and 110 
hospitals, were annexed to the crown. The clear 
yearly value of all the houses thus suppressed was, 
at the rents actually paid, only about £130,000; 
but Burnet affirms that their real value was at 
least ten times as much. Besides this, plate, 
jewels, and goods of all kinds to a vast amount, 
must have been obtained from this wholesale 
confiscation. To enlist the popular fecling in 
favour of the measure, it was given out that its 
effect would be to relieve the king’s subjects for 
the future from all services and taxes; and that, 
in place of the abbots, monks, friars, and nuns, 
there would be raised and maintained 40 new 
earls, 60 barons, 3000 knights, and 40,000 sol- 
diers, commanded by skilful officers, out of the 
revenues of the abolished establishmenta. Tt was 
also promised both that there should be a better 
provision made for the poor, and that preachers 
should be handsomely paid to go about every- 
where, and preach the true religion. “ But,” says 
Strype, “nothing of this came to pass.” Of the 
whole of the immense revenue that accrued to 
the crown from the abolition of the monasteries, 
a fraction of about £8000 per annum only was 
bestowed upon the endowment of the six new 
bishoprics of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, and the substi- 
tution of canons for the disbanded monks in seve- 
ral of the old cathedral churches. 

Henry may be regarded as having continued 
to move, in the main, in a Protestant direction 
throughout the period of his three Protestaut 
marriages with Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, and 
Anne of Cleves. During this space several minor 
reforms were carried into effect, besides the great 
work of the confiscation of the monasteries. 
Among these, one of the most memorable was the 
communication to the people, under the royal au- 
thority, of the Scriptures in their mother tongue. 
Wyckliffe, as was formerly mentioned, had trans- 
lated both the Old and the New Testament before 


pension or tax of £34. But besides the fines im- | the end of the fifteenth century; and even long 
posed in the name of the king, there is every | before his day the whole Bible, according toa 
reason to believe that another customary mode | statement of Sir Thomas More, had been, “by 
of composition was by bribing the visitors or ; Virtuous and well-learned men, translated into 
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the English tongue, and by good and godly people, 
with devotion and soberness, well and reverently 
read.” Cranmer also asserts that, when the Saxon 
tongue, in which the first version was made, 
“waned old and out of common usage,” the Scrip- 
ture was again translated into the newer lan- 
"guage, “whereof,” he adds, “yet also many copies 
be found.” But the first English translation of 
any part of the Scriptures that was printed was 
the translation of the New Testament, by William 
Tyndal (otherwise called Hotchin), assisted by a 
friar named Roy, and others, which appeared in 
an octavo volume at Antwerp, in 1526. The 
edition consisted of 1500 copies, nearly all of 


which appear to have been sent over to England. | 





Wittiam TynxpaL.—After a rare print in the ‘* Heroologia.” 


Hiere they were purchased and read with won- 
derful eagerness by the people, and not the less 
so for the prohibition that was issued by Wolsey, 
and published by every bishop in his diocese. 
At one time the clergy sought to repress this 
zeal for Tyndal’s Testament by giving out that 
they intended immediately to put forth a trans- 
lation of their own; but the project, if it ever 
was seriously entertained, was soon thrown aside; 
and at length, about the end of May, 1530, a 
paper was drawn up by Warham, More, Tunstal, 
and other eminent canonists and divines, which 
every incumbent was commanded to read to his 
congregation, intimating that, the king having 
consulted certain prelates and learned men of both 
universities as to various treatises on doctrinal 
“gubjects lately set out in the English tongue, they 
had agreed in condemning them as containing 
several things that were heretical ; and that, upon 
the question as to the necessity or expediency of 
a translation of the Bible, “they were of opinion 
that, though it had been sometimes done, yet it 
was not necessary, and that the king did well not 


to set it out at that time in the English tongue.” 
Vou. IL. 
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now moving, made it impossible that what may | 


-almost be called the fundamental principle of 


Protestantism—the free circulation of the Scrip- 
tures among the people, could be much longer 
resisted. The convocation 8f 1536, accordingly, 
at the same time that the parliament passed the 
first act for the dissolution of the monasteries, 
agreed by a majority, on the motion of Cranmer, 
to petition the king that he would give orders for 
the preparation of an English translation of the 
Bible. The project was at first opposed by a 
powerful party at court, and Henry for some time 
hesitated ; but it was represented to him, on the 
other side, that nothing would make the pope 
and the monks so hateful to the nation, or his 
own supremacy so acceptable, as giving the people 
the free use of the Word of God; and “ these ar- 
guments,” says Burnet, “joined with the power 
that the queen had in his affections, were so much 
considered by the king that he gave order for 
setting about it immediately.” Already, however, 
in the preceding year, there had been produced 
on the Continent a complete English translation 
of the Bible, by Miles Coverdale. Coverdale’s 
Bible, which is conjectured, from the form of the 
types, to have been printed at Ziirich, was dedi- 
cated to the King of England. It was in folio, 
and appears to have been the volume which, in 
1536, immediately after the order had been issued 
for the preparation of a new translation to be set 
forth by authority, Cromwell, as the king’s vicar- 
general and vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters, 
commanded to be procured by every parish, and 
chained toa pillar or desk in the choir of the 
church, for all to read at their pleasure. This 
was done, that the resolution taken in favour of 
laying open the Word of God to the people might 
not remain inoperative while the new translation 
wasin hand. To whom that work was committed, 
or how the persons engaged proceeded in it, Bur- 
net says he had not been able to ascertain; the 
direction was probably left with Cranmer, with 
whom the proposal had originated, and it is be- 
lieved that Coverdale was one of the principal 
persons employed. When the translation was at 
last finished, it was sent to be printed at Paris, 
by Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch ; 
but, although the printers had previously obtained 
the French king’s license to undertake the work, 
their operations were interrupted by the clamours 
of the clergy, and they were obliged to withdraw 
to London, where the volume was at last finished 
in April, 1539. This first authorized English 
Bible, which is known by the name of Cranmer’s 
or the Great Bible, is a folio, like Coverdale’s, 
and the text, in the main, is little more than a 
corrected edition of his. On the completion of — 


; this important task, a copy of the Bible was pre- : 
188 


210. 
sented by Cromwell to the king, who expressed 
his ‘approbation, and granted his warrant royal, 
allowing all his subjecta to read it without con- 
trol or hazard. 
 «& set of injunctions was now issued to the 

clergy by Cromwell, in his quality of ecclesiastical 
vicegerent. One of these directed each incumbent 
to provide before a certain day.a copy of the new 
Great Bible, and to set up the same in some con- 
venient place within the church, where the par- 
ishioners might most commodiously resort to it 
and read it; the charge to be borne one-half by 
the paraon, and the other by the parishioners. 
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CHAINED DIBLE IN THR Crourcn or Sr. Crux, York. 
Drawn by J. W. Archor, from his sketch on the spot. 
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away by authority of God’s Word,” others wrested 
the Holy Scriptures so as “to subvert and over- 
turn as well the sacraments of holy church as the 
power and authority of princes and magistrates, 
and in effect generally all laws and common jus- 
tice, and the good and laudable ordinances and 
ceremonies necessury and convenient to be used 
and continued; some of them also using the 
Scripture permitted to them by the king’s good- 
ness, in the English tongue, at such times and 
places, and after such fashions and sorts, as it is 
not convenient to be suffered.” Both parties, it 
is affirmed, were accustomed to dispute respecting 
their opiniona with excessive heat and arrogance 
both in the churches and in alehouses and taverns; 
“one part of them calling the other Papist, and 
the other part calling the other heretic.” The 
use of either of these epithets is thereupon strictly 
forbidden, unless the person applying it can justly 
and lawfully prove the truth of his charge. And 
then it is commanded that “no person except 
such as be curates or graduates in any of the 
| universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or such as 
be or shall be admitted to preach by the king’s 
license, or by his vicegerent, or by any bishop of 
the realm, shall teach or preach the Bible or New 
Testament, nor expound the mysteries thereof to 
any other; nor that any person or persons shall 
' openly read the Bible or New Testament in the 
English tongue, in any churches or chapels, or 
elsewhere, with any loud or high voice, and espe- 
cially during the time of Divine service, or of 
celebrating and saying of masses; but virtually 
nnd devoutly to hear their Divine services and 
masses, and use that time in reading and praying 
with peace and stillness, as good Christian men 
use to do.” “Notwithstanding,” it is added, “the 
king is still pleased to permit that such as can 
and will in the English tongue, shall, and may 
quietly and reverently read the Bible and New 





Rut hardly had the fountain of Divine truth been | Testament by themselves secretly at all times and 
thus unsealed, when Henry deemed it necessary | places convenient for their own instruction and 
to check the eagerness with which the popular , edification.” They are warned, however, to be- 
appetite rushed to drink of the long-imprisoned | ware of their own presumptuous and arrogant 
waters, Some curious traits of the first excite- | expositions, and to resort humbly to such as were 
ment produced by the new charter of intellectual | learned in Holy Scripture for their instruction as 


freedom are preserved in a royal proclamation 
which was set forth in the beginning of May, 
1539, aud which is further remarkable as the 
firat that was issued under the statute giving to 
the proclamations of the king in council the force 
of acts of parliament. It is here alleged that, 
while on the one hand some persons craftily 
sought, by their preachings and teachings, to 
restore in the realm “the old devotion to the 
usurped power of the Bishop of Rome, the hypo- 
crite’s religion, superstition, pilgrimages, idolatry, 
and other evil and naughty ceremonies and 
dreams, justly and lawfully abolished and taken 


to all doubtful points. Most of the stronger and 
more restrictive expressions in this proclamation, 
it deserves to be noted, were inserted by Henry 
himself." He was soon after this, indeed, pre- 
vailed upon to grant letters-patent prohibiting 
all persons from printing the Bible in the English 
tongue in any manner of volume for five years, 
except such as Cromwell should depute and assign. 
This permission for any one to possess a copy of 
the Bible, and to read it in houses or at home 
as .well as in the churches, was a complete en- 


! See the proclamation as printed by Strype, with the king's 
delotions and other alterations, in Beccles. Mfem., Appen. No. ox. 
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franchisement of Scripture, and as such was felt solved, and nothing more was done for the pre- 
by the clergy, who saw in it the downfall of their | sent. | : 
cause as well as of their own personal influence.| In the year 1532 was reprinted, probably for 
At this stage, therefore, a determined resistance | the last time without alteration, the old church- 
was offered by Bishop Gardiner, who, in a con- | book, or directory for publiq worship, entitled the 
ference before the king, challenged Cranmer to | Festival, consisting chiefly of extracts from the 
show any difference between the authority of the | Golden Legend, or book of the biography of the 
Scriptures and of the Apostolical Canons, which | saints. It was, of course, a thoroughly Popish 
he maintained were equal to the other writings | manual, inculcating all the common doctrines of 
of the apostles. But in the debate, the king |the Romish church with as little reserve or 
“‘nerceived solid learning, tempered with great | qualification as if nobody had ever yet ventured 
modesty, in what Cranmer said; and nothing | to call any of them in question. In what is called 
but vanity and affectation in Gardiner’s reason- | the Bedes, or instructions to the people what and 
ings. So he took him up sharply, and told him | whom they are to pray for, the pope and his col- 
that Cranmer was an old and experienced captain, | lege of cardinals are set down in the first place 
and was not to be troubled with fresh men and after the good estate and peace of holy church; 
novices.” ' and in the sequel are enumerated “all abbots, 
In May, 1541, a year after the fall of Cromwell, | priors, monks, canons, friars, pilgrims,” &c. The 
another proclamation was issued, on occasion of | seven sacraments, the seven deeds of mercy, the 
2 new impression of the Bible being finished, en- | seven deadly sins, the nine manners of horrible 
forcing the order formerly made by that minister, | pains, and the nine manners of people that shall 
that a copy of the book should be tixed and set | be tormented therewith, are all faithfully set forth 
up openly in every parish church, which had | and expounded. mages are commended as signs 
been neglected by “divers and many towns and | or means whereby men should learn “whom they 
parishes.” A penalty was imposed upon all who | should worship and follow in living,” although 
should not comply with the order before the | to do God’s worship to them is forbidden. The 
feast of All-Saints next ensuing. Care was taken | benefits of hearing mass are extolled in some sin- 
at the same time to reiterate the admonition that | gular expressions, 
the people should read the Bibles in the churches | Strype conceives that this book was not wholly 
“humbly, meekly, reverently, and obediently,” | Jaid aside till after the close of the reign of Henry 
and that none of them “should read the said | VIII. Some corrections, howev€r, were of neces- 
Bibles with high and loud voices, or in time of | sity made in it immediately after Henry’s breach 
the celebration of the holy mass, and other Divine | with the pope, and some more as he proceeded 
services used in the church;” and that none of | with his further reforms. In the course of the 
the laity “reading the same should presume to | very next year, 1533, before the pope’s authority 
take upon them any common disputation, argu- | was cast off by the parliament, Henry himself 
ment, or exposition of the mysteries therein con- | wrote and published a treatise in Latin against 
tained.” In obedience to the proclamation, Bon- | the tyranny and horrible impiety of the Bishop 
ner, now Bishop of London, ordered six of the | of Rome (De Potestate Christianorum Regum in 
Great Bibles to be set up in different places in his | suis ecclestis, contra Pontificis tyrannidem et hor- 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, with a short admonition | ribilem impietatem). In the same session of par- 
to the same effect suspended upon each of the | liament in which an end was put to the authority 
pillars to which the books were chained ; but the | of the pope, some relief from the severity of the 
irregularities objected to by no means ceased. | old laws against heresy was obtained by the new 
In the following year, 1542, a direct attack was | act, which declared that speaking against the 
made upon the English Bible in the convocation : | Bishop of Rome and his decrees should no longer 
the translation was complained of as full of faults, | be considered to constitute that offence, and, 
and an attempt was made to get it condemned | among other alleviations of the ancient process, 
till a new and more correct one should be made | ordained that the charge should be proved by 
by the bishops, who, probably, if the task had | two lawful witnesses at the least—that the trial 
been committed to them, would have been in no | should be in public—and that the accused person 
hurry to finish it. The scheme of a new transla- | might be bailed at the discretion of two justices 
tion, however, was defeated by the management | of the peace. This year also an order was issued 
of Cranmer, who induced the king to take the | by the king, in his capacity of supreme head of 
middle course of referring the existing translation | the church, which had the effect of doing away 
to the perusal of the two universities. The great | with the use of the form in the festival called 
majority of the bishops protested against this | the General Sentence or Curse, which was wont 
_ decision ; but the convocation was soon after dis- } to be read to the people four times every year in 
2 Burnet's Hist, Reform. .D. 1539. the course of the church service. This long dud 
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| comprebensive denunciation was directed with | fatory admonitions in the spirit of the prevailing 


yehemence against all who in any way | system. On the whole, the work inculcated, 





| injured or troubled the state of holy church, by | though covertly, a sort of half Protestantism. 


withdrawing offerings, tithes, rents, or other ec- | In an exposition of the Ten Commandments, with 
clesiastical dues—by violating the righta of sanc- | which it commenced, what we call the second 
tuary—by calling in the aid of the civil power in | commandment was, after the common Popish 
matters appertaining to the ecclesiastical jurisdio- | fashion, treated as part of the first, but in others 
tion—by retaining possession of houses, manors, | of the pieces the Protestant distinction between 
or other property belonging to the church—or in | the two was recognized. The topic of the un- 
any one of various other ways that were specified. | warrantableness of the worship of the Virgin and 
The king’s order to the bishops was to leave out | the saints is pressed with little reserve. In one 
in the General Sentence all such articles as tended | place, indeed, the writer ventures to point out 
to the glory and advancement of the Bishop of | the great danger of falling into idolatry by the 
Rome ; but the effect, as has been mentioned, was | practice of such worship, and comes to this bold 
to cause the Curse to be soon laid aside altogether. | conclusion: ‘That it was not meet, comely, nor 
As yet, however, with the exception only of | fitting, that in our prayers we should make a god 
the single doctrine, if it could be so called, of the | or saviour of any saint in heaven; no, not of our 
Papal supremacy, no alteration was made in any | blessed Lady.” Still, however, the Litany, al- 
part of the ancient national profession of faith. | though given in English, and prefaced by an 
This very year, on the petition of the convocation, | argument against praying to saints, was left with 
Henry issued a strict proclamation against the | all the old addresses to the Virgin, to the angels, 
importation and possession of what were called | to the twelve apostles, the martyrs, confessors, 
heretical books. Among these, according to a | and virgins, calling upon them for their interces- 
list published a few years before, were Tyndal’s | sion in behalf of the worshipper. The Matins, 
New Testament, and the various treatises of | Even Song, and Seven Penitential Psalms, were 
Luther, Huss, Zwingle, and the other continental | all likewise given in English. In a Devout and 
Reformers.” ‘In this and subsequent years many | Fruitful Remembrance of Christ's Passion, an at- 
persons even suffered at the stake for the offence | tack was made upon the superstition of thinking 
of importing and dispersing such books. that any benefits could accrue from carrying about 
The friars, it is well known, early drew upon | the person images, painted papers, or carved 
themselves the Wetermined hostility of the king | crosses, designed, as was pretended, to be helps 
by their almost universal opposition to him, and | towards beholding the passion of Christ—that by 
advocacy of the cause of Catherine, in the affair | such means, for instance, safety could be secured 
of the divorce. But the best handle which they | from fire, water, or any other peril. Perhaps, 
gave him for the execution of his designs for their | however, the most daring instance of speaking 
destruction, arose out of the business of the Holy | out occurs in the admonition prefixed to the 
Maid of Kent, of whose prophecies their zeal and ; Dirige, popularly called the Dirge, which was 
credulity made them very generally either the ; the office that used to be said for the souls of the 
dupes, or at least the pretended believers and | dead. There is no alteration in the old form, 
upholders.' except that the words are translated into English; 
The Nun of Kent and her confederates, or | but in the prefatory observations the writer says, 
rather those who made use of her as their instru- | “ Among other works of darkness and deep igno- 
ment, were put to death in 1534. At this time, | rance, wherein we have blindly wandered, follow- 
under the ascendency of Cranmer and Cromwell, | ing a sort of blind guides many days and years, 
and the still unimpaired influence of his young | I account this not one of the least, that we have 
and beautiful queen Anne, Henry showed perhaps | rung and sung, mumbled, murmured, and _pite- 
more of an inclination towards Protestantism | ously puled forth a certain sort of psalms, with 
than at any other period of his life. responds, versicles, and lessons to the same, for 
Some notion of the mixed religion patronized | the souls of our Christian brethren and sisters 
at this date by the authorities in England may | departed out of this world.” “There is nothing,” 
be gathered from a work entitled King Henry's it is added, “in the Dirige, taken out of the Scrip- 
Primer; a second edition of which appeared, in | ture, that makes any more mention of the souls 

a quarto volume, in 1535, put forth professedly | departed, than doth the tale of Robin H 
by Dr. Marshal, archdeacon of Nottingham,. It | In his present circumstances, threatened as he 
consiated of a collection of tracta on the different | was with the vengeance of the emperor for his 
parts.of Divine worship, most of which seem to | treatment of Catherine, the friendship of the Pro- 
have been published before at different times, | testant princes of Germany was of the greatest 
but were now revised and accompanied. by pre- | importance to Henry; and he never, before or _ 
U Bee vol. i. p. 194. “——— after, went so far in the direction of the new 
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opinions in religion as he now did in his endea- 
vours to secure that object. After some prelim- 


inary negotiation, in the beginning of the year. 


1536, the Elector of Saxony and the other chiefs 
of the Lutheran confederacy presented their pro- 
posals to him in a “petition and request,” con- 
sisting of fourteen articles, his answer to which, 
printed by Burnet in his supplement, from the 
original in the State Paper Office, exhibits him 
to us in the most Protestant character he ever 
assumed. 

“This negotiation,’ says Burnet, “ ake to a 
great degree upon Queen Anne’s tragical fall; 
and as the king thought they were no more neces- 
sary to him, so they saw his intractable humour, 
and had no hope of succeeding with him unless 
they would have allowed hima dictatorship in 
matters of religion.” In another place the same 
historian admits, in substance, that Henry now 
arrogated to himself, in matters of religion, an 
infallibility and authority as absolute as had ever 
been claimed by the most imperious or intolerant 
of the popes. He thought all persons were bound 
to regulate their belief by his dictates. 

In the convocation which met in June this year, 
and in which Cromwell occupied the chief seat 
as the king’s vicegerent, a great deal of debate 
took place touching the new opinions in religion. 
Sixty-seven of these opinions, embracing the prin- 
cipal tenets of the old Lollards and Wyckliffites, 
of the Lutherans and other Protestant Reformers 
of the day, and of the fanatical Anabaptists, were 
complained of by the lower house as prevalent 
errors that demanded correction. The representa- 
tion also noticed many extravagant and indecor- 
ous expressions, and irreverent jests touching 
confession, praying to saints, holy water, and the 
other ceremonies of the church, and called for 
their suppression, not without some oblique re- 
flections on Cranmer and his few brethren on the 
bench of the same way of thinking with himself, 
as having neglected their duty in not putting 
down such abuses. Cromwell, however, still had 
influence enough with Henry to obtain from him 
a declaration rebuking, at least by implication, 
this officious zeal of the clergy, and rather inti- 
mating a favourable disposition towards some of 
the denounced opinions. It was stated to be the 
king’s pleasure that the rites and ceremonies of 
the church should be reformed by the rules of 
f&cripture, and that nothing should be maintained 
which did not rest on that authority. Afterwards 
many of the doctrinal points in dispute between 
the two parties were discussed at great length. 
In the end certain articles were agreed upon, 
which, after being in several places corrected and 
tempered by the king’s own hand, were signed by 
Cromwell, Cranmer, and seventeen other bishops, 
forty abbots and priors, and fifty archdeacons and 
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proctors of the lower house, and were finally con- 
firmed by the king, and published, with a preface 
in his name. 

The articles began with a distinct admission of 
the great Protestant principle of the supremacy 
of the Bible, qualified only by the addition—to 
which few Protestants would then object-—that 
the three ancient creeds, that of the Apostles, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian, should be held to 
be of equal authority with the Scriptures. When 
particular controverted matters, however, came 
to be spoken of, the language employed was not 
always so explicit and decisive, or at least was not 
always perfectly consistent with this introduc- 
tory announcement. In regard to baptism the 
opinions of the Anabaptists and Pelagians were 
declared to be detestable heresies. Concerning 
penance it was affirmed that it was instituted by 
Christ, and was absolutely necessary to salvation 
—that it consisted of contrition, confession, and 
amendment of life, with exterior works of cha- 
rity—that confession to a priest is necessary, if 
it may be had—that his absolution is spoken by 
an authority given to him by Christ in the gos- 
pel, and must be believed as if it were spoken by 
God himself—that therefore none were to con- 
demn auricular confession, but to use it for the 
comfort of their consciences, In the article 
touching the sacrament of the altar the dogma 
of transubstantiation was laid down in the most 
unqualified terms. In another article the neces- 
sity of good works to salvation was distinctly 
asserted, and so far there was a rejection of the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone; 
but, on the other hand, it was conceded that a 
sinner will not be justified by God for the merit 
or worthiness of any good work he may have 
done; and it was noted with especial prominence 
and emphasis that the good works necessary to 
salvation were not only external acts, but the in- 
ward motions and graces of God’s Holy Spirit. 
The same struggle and intermixture of opposite 
opinions is to be discerned in what is said on the 
subject of images; here, again, the old practice 
being retained, but guarded, and in some degree 
corrected and checked, by the modern principle. 
As for the estimation in which the saints were 
to be held, it was laid down, with the like inge- 
nious indentation and dovetailing of the two 
classes of opinion, first, that people were not to 
think to obtain those things at the hands of the 
saints which were to be obtained only of God; 
secondly, nevertheless, that it was good to pray 
to them to pray with and for us; and thirdly, 
that all the days appointed by the church for the 
memories of the saints were to be kept, but yet 
that the king might at any time leasen the num- 
ber of thé said days, and must be obeyed if he 
did so. Another article sanctioned as good and 
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laudable, and as having mystical significations in | noster, the Creed, and the.Ten Commandments 


them, as well as being useful to lift up the mind 
to God, all the old customary ceremonies of reli- 
gious worship—the vestments of the priest, the 
sprinkling of holy water, the distribution of holy 
bread, the bearing of candles on Candlemas Day, 
the giving of ashes on Ash Wednesday, the 
bearing of palms on Palm Sunday, the creeping 
to the Cross on Goo Friday, the hallowing the 
font, and other exorciams and benedictions. The 
last of the articles related to the much contro- 
verted questions of purgatory and prayers for 
the dead; aud here, on the whole, the Protestant 
notions must be cousidered to have prevuiled, 
although there was still something of the usual 
bulancing and compounding together of adverse 
if not absolutely contradictory views and state- 
inenta, 

This mongrel religion, neither Romanism nor 
Protestantism, but an irregular patchwork or 
uncemented jumble of both, could not be ex- 
pected, after it was manufactured and produced, 
to be perfectly acceptable to any part of the na- 
tion.’ As soon as it was published, Burnet tells 
us it “occasioned a great variety of censures ;"— 
that is, of expressions of opinion respecting it. 
On the whole, however, it was generally regarded 
as a decided advance in u Protestant direction. 

The publication of the articles was immediately 
followed by a royal proclamation, abolishing, in 
conformity with the authority given by one of 
them, a considerable number of holidays, includ- 
ing most of those in the harvest season—-a mea- 
sure of policy which, however calculated to be 
ultimately beneficial, was, perhaps, not very wise 


| iinages and trinkets.” 


in their mother tongue. 

In the following year, 1537, the war of refor- 
mation began to be carried on by Cromwell and 
his associates after a new fashion, by the destruc- 
tion of images, relica, and shrines, which had 
long been the objects of popular veneration—a 
measure which was rather facilitated than origi- 
nally provoked by the discoveries that were made 
in the course of the visitation of the monasteries 
now commenced. One of the orders given to the 
visitors was to make a minute examination of all 
the relics and images in any of these houses to 
which pilgrimages were wont to be made. “In 
this,” says Burnet, “Dr. London did great ser- 
vice. From Reading he writes that the chief 
relics of idolatry in the nation were there—an an- 
gel with one wing, that brought over the spear’s 
head that pierced our Saviour’s side. To which 
he adds a long inventory of their other relics, 
and says there were as many more as would fill 
four sheets of paper. He also writes from other 
places that he had everywhere taken down their 
Some of the images were 
brought to London, and, for the purpose of ex- 
posing the juggling impostures of the monks, 
were broken up at St. Paul’s Cross in the sight of 
all the people. The rich shrines of our Lady of 
Walsingham, of Ipswich, of Islington, and many 
others, were now brought to London, and burned 
by order of Cromwell. 

The abolition of images and pilgrimages occu- 
pied a principal place in a new set of instructions 
which Cromwell jiasued to the clergy in 1538. 

At this point, however, the state of matters 


in the temper of the popular mind at the moment, | ‘begau to turn.” The sequel of Henry's course, 


and is admitted to have had as great an effect as 
any of the sudden innovations that were now 
made, in provoking the Pilgrimage of Grace and 
the other serious insurrectionary movemeuts that 
took place in the close of this yeur. A set of in- 
junctions to the clergy was also issued by Crom- 
well as vicegerent in the kiug’s name, “which,” 
says Burnet, “ was the first act of pure supremacy 
done by the king; for in all that went before he 
had the concurrence of the two convocations.” 


in regard to doctrinal changes, was, with the ex- 


‘ception perhaps of some momentary starts of ca- 
price or passion, rather a going back than a going 
forward. Although he had thrown off the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff, indeed, he had no 
notion that the English church should be left 
without a pope; his objection was not to the 
thing but to the person; and his main object in 
displacing the Bishop of Rome evidently was, 
that, in so fur at least as the religion of his own 


The injunctions, which are supposed to have ; subjects was concerned, he might mount the 
been penned by Cranmer, after exhorting the | same seat of absolute authority himself. The 
clergy to see, as far as in them lay, to the observ- | ancient head of the Roman church never put 
ance of the new articlés, and of the laws and | forward greater pretensions to infallibility than 
statutes made for the extirpation of the usurped | were, if not distinctly advanced in words, yet 
power of the Bishop of Rome, directed that all | constantly acted upon by the new head of the 
children and servants should be taught from their | English church in his narrower empire of spiri- 
infancy to repeat and understand their Pater- | tual despotism. The Catholics, seeing they could 
“Ts is yet but a mingle-mangle, a hotch-potch,” said Lati. | 40 no better in the state to which matters had 
mer, of the Reformation, in one of his eermons; ‘I cannot tell | been brought, were now contented even to affect 


what; partly Pupery, and partly true religion mingled together. 
They say in my country, when they call their hogs to the swine- 
trough, ‘Come to thy mingle-mangle—come, pur, come!’ Even 
so do they make a mingle-mangle of the gospel.” 


a satisfaction with the changes that had been al- 
ready made,.in the hope of thereby preventing 
further innovations. After the trial and con- 
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demnation of Lambert, the Sacramentary, in No- 
vember, 1538, in which Henry took personally 
80 conspicuous a part, “the party that opposed 
the Reformation,” says Burnet, “persuaded the 
king that he had got so much reputation to him- 
self by it, that it would effectually refute all 
aspersions which had been cast on him as if he 
intended to change the faith: neither did they 
forget to set on him in his weak side, and mag- 
nify all that he had said, as if the oracle had ut- 
tered it, by which they said it appeared he was 
indeed a defender of the faith, and the supreme 
head of the church.” 
In this spirit he now issued a long proclama- 
tion, prohibiting generally the importing of all 
English books printed abroad, and also the print- 
ing of any books at home without license, any 
part of the Scripture not excepted, till it had 
been examined and approved by the king and 
his council, or by the bishop of the diocese; con- 
demning all the books of the Anabaptists and 
Sacramentaries, or deniers of the corporal pre- 
sence of Christ in the eucharist, and denouncing 
punishment against all who should sell or other- 
wise publish them; forbidding all persons to 
argue against the doctrine of the real presence 
_ under pain of death and the loss of their goods; 
declaring that all should be punished who es- 
chewed or neglected any rites or ceremonies not 
yet abolished; and ordering that all married 
priests should immediately be deprived, and 
those that should afterwards marry imprisoned 
or otherwise further punished at the king’s plea- 
sure. Cranmer’s interest at court was now, from 
various causes, greatly diminished. His chief 
friend and ablest supporter on the episcopal 
bench, Fox, Bishop of Hereford, had died in 
May of this year; and “for the other bishops 
that adhered to Cranmer,” says Burnet, “they 
were rather clogs than helps to him.” The only 
ally Cranmer had at court upon whom he could 
place any reliance was Crumwell, and he had 
enough to do to take care of himself; for, as the 
right reverend historian remarks, “there was 
not a queen now in the king’s bosom to favour 
their motions.” Cromwell conceived the scheme 
of recovering his interest by bringing over Anne 
of Cleves. How disastrous this project proved 
in the issue to its contriver has been already re- 
lated. But even before Henry’s new marriage 

~Oromwell’s influence had been greatly weakened 
by the growing ascendency of the able and crafty 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who at this mo- 
ment professed himself precisely as much a Re- 
former and as much a follower of the old faith 
as his royal master, and in that way was easily 
enabled to guide Henry's course more and more 
back towards the latter, without suffering him 
to feel that he was either driven or drawn. 
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In 1539 was passed by the parliament the fam- 
ous act for abolishing diversity in opinions (31 
Henry VIIT. c. 14), popularly called the Statute 
of the Six Articles, or the Bloody Statute, con- 
firming the resolutions which had already been 
carried in the convocation iff favour of transub- 
stantiation, against communion in both kinds, 
agains: the marriage of priests, and in favour of 
vows of chastity, of private masses, and of auri- 
cular confession. The prime instigator of this 
new law was undoubtedly the Bishop of Win- 
chester, now the king’s chief counsellor. 

The six articles of the Bloody Statute remained 
the established rule of faith of the English church, 
upon the several points to which they related, 
for the rest of Henry’s reign. At this point, 
therefore, the history of the changes in the na- 
tional religion made by Henry comes to a close, 
in so far as it forms a continuous narrative; but 
there are still a few scattered incidents in the 
history of the church, and of the regulation of 
doctrine and worship during the last years of 
his reign, that require a short notice. 

Some injunctions issued by Bonner to his 
clergy of the diocese of London, in 1542—which 
Burnet thinks “have a strain in them so far dif- 
ferent from the rest of his life, that it is more 
probable they were drawn by another pen, and 
imposed on Bonner by an order of the king”— 
contain a few things worthy of notice. Among 
the duties imposed upon all parsons, vicars, cur- 
ates, and other parish priests, one is, that they 
read over and diligently study, every day, one 
chapter of the Bible, with the ordinary gloss, or 
that of some other approved doctor or expositor; 
another is, that they shall instruct, teach, and 
bring up in learning, in the best way that they 
can, all such children of their parishioners as 
shall come to them for that purpose—at least 
teaching them to read English—for which they 
were to be moderately paid by such as could 
afford it. Some of the paragraphs that follow 
are illustrative of the manners of the time. It 
is spoken of as “a detestable and abominable 
practice, universally reigning,” that young people 
and others were accustomed on Sundays and 
holidays, during the time of Divine service, to 
resort to alehouses, and there exercise unlawful 
games, with great swearing, blasphemy, drunken- 
ness, and other enormities. It was even thought 
necessary to warn the clergy themselves that they 
should not in future use any unlawful games, or 
resort frequently to alehouses, taverns, or other 
places of evil repute, or haunted by light com- 
pany; and they were also forbidden to array 
themselves in unseemly and unpriestly habits or 
apparel, or to have unlawful tonsures, or to carry 
armour and weapons about with them. Another 
injunction forbids any manner of common plays, 
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games, or interludes to be played, set forth, or | to read the English Bible aloud in any church 


declared, within churches or chapels. This was 
a singular practice, which, in the shape and 
spirit at least in which it now prevailed, had 
come in with the Reformation. The old miracle- 
plays, indeed, scem to have originated with the 
clergy, and were frequently exhibited in the mo- 
nasteries, and perhaps also in the churches; but 
these were, in the main, serious and solemn per- 
formances, and were designed to excite the re- 
verential and devotional feelings of the specta- 
tors, which were not at all disturbed even by 
the rude jocularity or buffoonery, a good deal 
of which was usually mixed up with the repre- 
sentation. But the plays and interludes now 
acted in churches were expressly intended to 
turn things that had heretofore been held sacred 
into ridicule. Burnet tells us that, although the 
clergy complained of them as an introduction to 
atheism and all sorts of impiety, and the more 
grave and learned Reformers disliked and con- 
demned them as unsuitable to the genius of true 
religion, yet “the political men of that party 
made great use of them, encouraging them all 
they could; for, they said, contempt being the 
most operative and lasting affection of the mind, 
nothing would more effectually drive out many 
of those abuses which yet remained, than to 
expose them to the contempt and scorn of the 
people.” 

There indecent exhibitions at length attracted 
the attention of the government, and in 1543 an 
act of parliament (stat. 34 and 35,c. 1,entitled, “An 
Act for the advancement of True Religion, and 
for the abolishment of the contrary”) was passed 
for putting them down, along with divers other 
abuses, or conceived abuses, which had sprung 
up in the fertile hot-bed of the licentious time. 
For reformation of these evils the act proceeds 
to prohibit “all manner of books of the Old and 
New Testament in English, being of the crafty, 
false, and untrue translation of Tyndal, and all 
other books and writings in the English tongue 
teaching or comprising any matters of Christian 
religion, articles of the faith, or Holy Scripture, 
or any part of them,” contrary to the doctrine set 
forth by the king since the year 1540. Another 
proviso is amusing: free liberty to use any part 
of the Bible or Holy Scripture as they have been 
wont, so always it be not contrary to the doc- 
trine of 1540, is continued to the chancellor of 
England, to captains of the wars, justices of peace, 
and others, “which heretofore have been accus- 
tomed to declare or teach any good, virtuous, or 
godly exhortations in any assemblies.” But the 
most important part of this law was the new re- 
gulations with regard to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Not only was it forbidden to any person 
not having the license of the king or the ordinary 


or open assembly, under the penalty of a month’s 
imprisonment, but great restrictions were laid 
even upon the private reading of it. Any noble- 
man or gentleman, being a householder, was still 
permitted “to read, or cause to be read by any 
of his family or servants, in his house, orchard, 
or garden, and to his own family, any text of the 
Bible or New Testament, so the same be done 
quietly and without disturbance of good order;” 
and any merchant, “being a householder, and oc- 
cupying the seat of merchandise,” might read to 
himself privately in the sacred volume. But that 
privilege was withdrawn from all women, arti- 
ficers, apprentices, journeymen, serving-men of 
the degree of yeomen or under, husbandmen, and 
labourers; and noblewomen and gentlewomen 
were only allowed to read to themselves alone, 
and not to others. 

In 1537 had come out, under the title of Zhe 
Godly and Pious Institution of a Christian Man, 
the first edition of an explanation of all the lead- 
ing doctrines of the church, compiled by a body 
of bishops and other divines commissioned for 
that purpose by the king, whence it popularly 
received the name of the Bishops’ Book, A 
second edition of this work, revised and put into 
a new form under the direction of another com- 
mission, appeared in 1540, the title now given to 
it being Zhe Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
of a Christian Man. In this authoritative com- 
pendium there was certainly, on the whole, much 
less of Protestantism than of the ancient faith. 
A third edition of the book, with many altera- 
tions and additions by another commission, came 
out in 1543, introduced by a prefatory epistle 
from Henry himself, whence it now came to be 
called Zhe King’s Book. The most remarkable 
passage in this epistle related to the reading of 
the Scriptures, which it was admitted was neces- 
sary for those whose office it was to teach others; 
“but for the other part of the church,” continues 
the king, “ordained to be taught, it ought to be 
deemed certainly that the reading of the Old 
and New Testament is not so necessary for all 
those folks, that of duty they ought and be bound 
to read it, but as the prince and the policy of 
the realm shall think convenient so to be toler- 
ated or taken from it.” 

It is difficult to understand what Burnet means 
by describing the act of 1543 as one that freed 
the people from the fears in which they were 
before on the subject of religion, inasmuch as it 
delivered the laity from the hazard of burning. 
By oue of the clauses of this new act, which, 
throughout, is one of restriction and abridgment 
of former liberties, it is expressly declared that 
the bloody statute of the Six Articles shall still 
continue in the same force, strength, and effect 
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asever. Within a few months after the passing | as ever. The year 1546 witnessed the consign- - 


of this uew law, three persons attached to the 
doctrines of the Reformation, Anthony Person, 
a priest, Robert Testwood, musician, and Henry 
Filmer, one of the churchwardens of Windsor, 
were burned together in that town under the 
statute of the Six Articles. On the information 
of Dr. London, Cromwell's zealous visitor of the 
monasteries and nunneries, whose accommodating 
observance of the changes at court had now been 
rewarded by Cromwell's successor with a pre- 
bendal stall in St. George’s Chapel, Gardiner 
had obtained from the king a warrant to make 
search in the houses of these unfortunate persons 
for forbidden books, some of which were found 
in their possession. They were brought to trial 
at Windsor on the 27th of July, 1544, along 
with a fourth, John Marbeck, another musician, 
who had, it appears, made considerable progress 
in the compilation of a Concordance of the Eng- 
lish Bible, and were all condemned. Marbeck 
received a pardon, and was set at liberty; but 
the others, as we have mentioned, all suffered. 
The only other innovation of any importance 
that was made in the church service in this 
reign was the translation of the prayers for the 





Tye Burnina Pouace re Swirariety.—Fox’s Acts and Monuments. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ANNE ASKEW AND OTHERS. 


. processions and of the litanies into the English 
tongue. An order for the use of these English 
prayers was sent to Archbishop Cranmer by 
Henry, in June, 1544, immediately before Henry 
crossed the seas on his last expedition to Bou- 
logne. This gave some hope to the Protestants 
that the king, as Burnet expresses it, “was again 
opening his ears to notions for reformation, to 
which they had been shut now about six years;” 
but they were immediately shut again as hard 
Vor. II. 


ment, first to the rack, and afterwards to the 
stake, of Anne Askew, and numbers of other 
victims in London and elsewhere, for the denial 
of the real presence. e 

In fact, at the close of this reign, the Church 
of England, although it had cast off the Roman 
supremacy, was still, according to its public for- 
mularies and the law of the land, at one with the 
Church of Rome in all the fundamental points of 
doctrine and belief. The two great measures, 
indeed, of the rejection of the pope and the con- 
fiscation of the monasteries, which appear to have 
been the only reforms that Henry ever really 
went cordially into, had naturally drawn after 
them some degree of scepticism or coldness of 
faith touching purgatory and prayers for the 
dead, and touching the worship of images and 
the intercession of the saints; but even as to 
these points there was no distinct abandonment 
of the ancient faith. The seven sacraments of 
the Roman church, the corporal presence in the 
eucharist, the denial of the cup to the Inity, au- 
ricular confession, the celibacy of the priesthood, 
and almost the whole ceremonial of the mass, and 


| the other ancient forms, were retained in the be- 


lief and practice of the Eng- 
lish church as long as Henry 
lived. 

At the date of the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. (Janu- 
ary, 1547), there can be no 
doubt that the numerical 

preponderance of the popu- 
lation of the kingdom was 
still in the proportion of 
many to one on the side of 
the ancient religion. The 
avowed Reformers did not as 
yet form the bulk of the in- 
habitants of any place, either 
among the*towns or in the 
country. It is not to be sup- 
posed that even in any of the 
great towns the majority of 
the people had yet embraced 
the new doctrines; but these 
doctrines had both a much 
greater number of decided 
adherents in the towns than in the rural dis- 
tricts, and had also in the former much less of 
attachment to the old religion to overcome in 
the masses who had not yet gone over to them. 
Most of what was very fierce and determined in 
the hostility they had still to encounter was to 
be found among the villagera and peasantry. 
Among the upper classes the proportion of per- 
sons who, swayed either by religious or political 
considerations, were thoroughly in the interests 
134 
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of the Reformation, was perhaps scarcely greater | every Sunday and holiday the priest should read 


than among the lower and middle classes; but 
here, too, there was enlisted on that side all that | 
‘was most energetic and aspiring in the body of © 
the nobility and gentry, many of whom had : 
already profited largely by the spoliation of the ' 
church, while many more lovked for similar ad- 
vantages from the same source. 

“The first year of the reign of Edward VI. saw | 
the fabric of the ancient system completely under- 
mined, and the foundations laid of a church Pro- : 
testunt in its doctrines and forms of worship. | 
The parliament which met in the beginning of | 
November, 1547, repenled the statute of the Six 


Articles, and also all the old acts against what: 


was called heresy, and moreover began the work | 
of reconstruction as well as of demolition, by di- 
recting, that henceforth the sacrament should be . 
administered to the people in both kinds, 

Of the other proceedings that were taken this 


year in the same direction, the most important | 
was the preparation by Cranmer, or at least under | 


his direction, of certain homilies or sermons to be 
real to their congregations by such incumbents 
of parishes as might not be qualified to compose 
discourses of theirown. To the general imitation 
of these printed discourses by the clergy, Bishop 
Burnet attributes the introduction of the practice 


of preachers reading their sermons, the custom 


formerly having been for them to deliver un- 
written or extemporaneous declamations, 
homilies now prepared by Cranmer were twelve 
in number, and, when printed, were introduced 
by a preface in the name of the king, enjoining 
them to be read in all churches every Sunday by 
such priests as could not preach. According to 


Strype, two editions of the book were printed by , 


Grafton this same year. “But it is strange,” 


observes this writer, “to consider how anything, : 


be it never so beneficial and innocent, ofter:times 
gives offence, For a great many, both of the | 
laity as well as the clergy, could not digest these 
homilies; and therefore, sometimes, when they 
were rend in the church, if the darichioner liked 


them not, there would be such talking and bab- ; 
bling in the church that nothing could be heard.” : 


It is alleged also, that from the illiterate character 
of the rural clergy, these homilies were often read | 
so imperfectly and incorrectly as to be scarcely | 
worth hearing. 

As yet, however, very little alteration had been | 
made in the forms of public worship. The in- 


junctions issued by Cranmer and the protector 


to the visitors whom they sent out over the king- 
dom, soon after the commencement of the new 
reign, were extremely moderate and cautious. 
Almost the only innovation that was ordered in 
Divine service was, that at high mass the epistle 


and gospel should be read in English; and that | 


The | 


;at matins one chapter out of the Old Testament 
.in English, and at even-song another out of the 
‘New. It was ordered that the people should be 
‘taught to beware of the superstitions of sprink- 
‘ling their beds with holy water, of ringing of 
‘bells, and of using blessed candles for driving 
' away devils; but at the same time not to despise 
‘any of the ceremonies not yet abrogated. On the 
_ subject of images it was direeted that the curates 
, Should take down such as they knew were abused 
by pilgrimages or offerings to them, but that they 
‘should not be touched by private persons. An 
| expectation, however, that much greater changes 
were at hand universally prevailed in the public 
‘mind. In some cases the people, impatient of 
| the apparent inaction of the government, took 
‘ohie work of reform into their own hands. The 
‘department in which they proceeded to exert 
themselves was, as usual, that of throwing down 
images, shrines, and other decorations—a species 
of exploit. which other feelings as well as a pious 
zeal help to make popular. Gardiner complained 
of these outrages in warm terms to the council, 
but little attention was paid to him. Meanwhile 
_the subject of images, and also several of the other 
- great controverted questions, were taken up in 
their public discourses by the preachers on both 
sides. Dr. Ridley, already designed for the 
bishopric of Rochester, seems to have begun this 
course, throwing the whole kingdom into a fer- 
ment by a Lent sermon which he preached against 
both images and holy water. The late order, too, 
for the removal of such images as had been abused 
. to superstitious purposes produced a world of 
contention, each parish being rent asunder by a 
debate as to whether its favourite images had 
_ been thus abused or not. At last another order 
was issued in February, 1548, for the removal of 
all images; and this seems to have put an end to 
the excitement, which, in some places, had as- 
suuned a very threatening appearance. 
| A few weeks after was published a new office 
for the communion, which had been drawn up 
: by a committee of bishops and other divines ap- 
' pointed to revise all the offices of the church. In 
: this, however, the office of the mass was still left 
as before. The cup, of course, in conformity with 
the late act, was directed to be given to the laity 
‘as well as to the clergy. An important innova- 
tion was made also in regard to confession: it 
| was enjoined that such as desired to make auri- 
cular confession should not censure those who 
were satisfied with a general confession to God ; 
_and that, on the other hand, those who used only 
confession to God and the church, should not be 
: offended with such as made auricular confession 
_ to a priest, 
Before Midsummer the same commission had 
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completed the preparation of a new general Pub- 
lic Office, or Book of Common Prayer, in the room 
of the ancient Latin Mass Book. In proceeding 
to this task they began by collecting and examin- 
ing all the various forms of the Mass Book that 
had been wont to be used in different parts of the 
kingdom. The new book contained very little 
that was not in the old one; but was principally 
distinguished from it by its omission of many 
forms that were held to be superstitious, and by 
its being throughout in English. The chief ad- 
dition was the Litany, which was the same that 
is still in use, except only that it contained ori- 
ginally a petition for deliverance from the Bishop 
of Rome, which was struck out in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

In the session of parliament which began in 
November this year, the new “ Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other rites and ceremonies of the church, 
ufter the use of the Church of England,” was 
ordered to be used by all ministers in the celebra- 
tion of Divine service. In this session of parlia- 
ment, also, acts were passed reviving the old law 
on the subject of days of abstinence from flesh, 
und repealing all laws against the marriage of 
priests. 

The complete exposition and scttlement, by 
authority, of the doctrines of the church, how- 
ever, still remained to be effected. ‘“ Many,” says 
Burnet, “thought they should have begun first 
of all with those. But Cranmer, upon good rea- 
sons, was of another mind, though much) pressed 
by Bucer about it. Till the order of bishops was 
brought to such a model that the far greater part 
of them would agree to it, it was much fitter to 
let that design go on slowly than to set out a pro- 
fession of their belief to which so great a part of 
the chief pastors might be obstinately averse.” 
But at length Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, and Day, 
having all been got rid of, and Ridley, Coverdale, 
Hooper, and other zealous friends of the Refor- 
mation, promoted to the episcopal bench, the pre- 
paration of articles of religion was proceeded with 
in 1551, and finished by the beginning of the 
next year, when they were published by the king’s 
authority. These original articles were forty-two 
in number, and did not differ as to any material 
point of doctrine from the present Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

Another great work which employed the la- 
bours of Cranmer and his associates in the course 
of this reign was the reform of the ecclesiastical 
or canon law. 

Although it never obtained any legal autho- 
rity, the system of ecclesiastical law drawn up by 
Cranmer and his friends possesses much interest, 
from the light it throws upon the opinions en- 
tertained as to various points of great importance 
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by the fathers of the English Reformation. We 
shall, therefore, state its most remarkable provi- 
sions, It began by declaring that the denial of 
the Christian religion should be punishable with 
death aud the loss of goody, No capital punish- 
ment was expressly denounced against heresy; 
but obstinate heretics were to be declared infa- 
mous, incapable of public trust, of being wit- 
nesses in any court, of making a will, or, finally, 
of deriving any benefit whatever from the law— 
a condemnation which would seem to be very 
nearly equivalent to putting them to death at 
once. Blasphemy was made punishable in the 
same way with obstinate heresy. 

The reign of Edward VI., in the course of 
which the Protestant doctrines and worship were 
thus gradually, but, in the end, completely estab- 
lished, must have very considerably slackened the 
hold of the ancient religion upon the popular 
mind. But we believe, after all, that it was the 
reign of Mary, much more than that of Edward, 
which really made England a Protestant coun- 
try. Mary’s cause was at first supported against 
her unfortunate Protestant rival by the bulk of 
the population in all parts of the kingdom; and, 
although it is certain that many of those who so 
took her part were actuated by other principles 
and motives than their attachment to Popery, it 
is hardly to be believed that so general an enthu- 
siasm in her favour would have been shown bya 
community the majority of which were Protes- 
tants. At the accession of Elizabeth, on the con- 
trary, we behold a really national manifestation 
of Protestantism—the people of all classes eagerly 
crowding to carry her in triumph to the throne, 
und hailing her not only as their queen, but as 
their deliverer. The horrors of the preceding 
Popish reign had done more to spread through 
the land a horror of Popery than probably the 
most strenuous exertions on the part of an estab- 
lished Protestant clergy could have done in twice 
the same space of time. No teaching, no preach- 
ing could have told like that of the martyrs from 
the inidst of the flames. 

The first year of Mary’s reign saw everything 
that had been set up in the matter of the national 
religion by her brother thrown down, and all 
that he had thrown down again set up. The 
parliament which met in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 1553, swept away, by a single statute of re- 
peal (1 Mary, sec. 2, cap. 2), all the acts of the 
last: reign respecting the administration of the 
sacrament to the people in both kinds, the elec- 
tion of bishops, the uniformity of public worship, 
the marriage of priests, the abolition of missals 
and removal of images, the keeping of holidays 
and fast-days, &c.; and directed that Divine 
service should again be performed as it used to 
be in the last year of Henry VIII. Within the 
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same space, Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstal, Day, 
and Heath, were all restored to their bishoprics; 
Ridley and Cranmer were sent to the Tower; the 
other Protestant bishops were expelled from the 
House of Lords; and, soon after, all of them were 
deprived of their sees. At this point the direc- 
tora of the retrograde movement halted for a few 
. months, But before the end of the year 1554, 
acts had been pussed by the parliament reviving 
all the old acts against heresy (1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary, cap. 6), and repealing all statutes, ar- 
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ians of the persecution is to be believed, the vic- 
tims in many cases tasted the rack and other 
tortures before they were brought to the stake. 
Many English Protestants, also, in the early 
part of this reign, foreseeing the storm that was 
coming on, had fled abroad, taking refuge chiefly 
in Frankfort, Strasburg, Basle, Ziirich, and Ge- 
neva. Among these were Sir Francis Knollys, 
afterwards Queen Elizabeth's vice-chamberlain; 
Grindal, afterwards successively Bishop of Lon- 
don, Archbishop of York, and Archbishop of Can- 


ticles, and provisions made against.the see apos-| terbury; Sandys, who succeeded Grindal in the 


tolic of Rome since the 20th year of King Henry 
VIII., and also for the re-establishment of all 
spiritual and ecclesiastical possessions aud her- 
editaments conveyed to the laity (1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary, cap. 8). Thua, as in the preceding 
year, things hud been restored to the state in 
which they stood before the final establishment 
of Protestantism under Edward, they were now 
brought back to that in which they stood prior 
to the partial changes made by Henry. 

It was after the work of demulition and re- 
erection had been thus completed that the fires 
were kindled at Smithfield and elsewhere, which 
were never suffered to go out, or left unfed by 
living fuel, during the remainder of the reign. 
It indeed acquired the character of a reign of 
blood, and as such will continue to be character- 
ized in history, although more from the refined 
cruelty with which some of these executions were 
distinguished, than from their merely numeral 
amount, The manner of Cranmer’s martyrdom, 
and the infamous treacheries with which it was 
preceded, rendered {it more horrible than the 
summary slaughter of a whole hecatomb of ordi- 
nary victima. 
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archbishopric of York; Bale, late Bishop of Os- 
sory, well known for his numerous writings, 
theological, biographical, and dramatic; Pilking- 
ton, afterwards Bishop of Durham; Bentham, af- 
terwards Bishop of Lichfield; Scory, late Bishop 
of Chichester,and afterwards Bishop of Hereford; 
Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury; Cover- | 
dale, the famous translator of the Bible, late | 


Bishop of Exeter; Knox, the great Scottish Re- _ : 


former; Fox, the martyrologist; and many other 
learned persons, In all there are computed to 
have been above 800 of these refugees. They 
established English Protestant churches in most 
of the places where they took up their abode— 
the two most considerable congregations being at 
Frankfort and Geneva. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne she found 
the Protestantism of those of her subjects who 
were Protestants a good deal stronger than her 
own. All the peculiarities of Elizabeth's Pro- 
testantism leaned towards the Popish notions; 
and it is very evident that if she had been left to 
mike a religion of her own for the country, it 
would have been something about: midway be- 


Women, tov, were as little spared) tween the Protestant and the Roman systems. 


as nen, their sex having no effect in exempting | Indeed, it was not her fault that she was not re- 
them from the atake, although a female sovereign | 


was on the throne. Long after, it was reinem- 
hered with a sickening shudder, that a matron 
far advanced in pregnancy had been delivered in 
the midst of the flames—and that the babe had 
heen reacued only to be thrown back into the fire. 
Another infant, by the order of Bishop Bonner, 
was whipped to death for the crime of being 
born of heretic parents. From the cruelties also 
used in prison, those who escaped the stake were 
little to he envied by those who were led out to 
Smithtield, as they endured in dark loathsome 
dungeons, and under a load of chains, the agon- 
ies of a living martyrdom, compared with which 
the place of execution would have been welcomed 
ana happy change. Many besides died in prison. 
Lord Burghley, in his tract entitled, The Exrecu- 
tion of Justice in England, reckons the entire 
‘number that died by nuprisonment, torments, fa- 
mine, and fire, to have been near 400. If the 
unanimous teatimony of the Protestant histor- 


conciled to the court of Rome, to which, on her 
uccession, she despatched an envoy to intimate 
that event in the same manner as she did ‘to all 
the other courte of Europe. It was the pope that 
threw her off, not she that threw off the pope. 
But although circumstances prevented Elizabeth 
from making the Reformed church which she 
established in England exactly what her-own 
views and inclinations would have demanded, 
her personal tastes had still a very considerable 
influence in determining the form and character 
which it actually assumed. Had Edward VI. 
survived, it would certainly have presented a 
very different aspect in the present day. 

The first step which Elizabeth took in the 
matter of religion was designed to restrain the 
impetuosity of her more ardent Protestant sub-— 
jects. When, immediately after her accession, 
the people in many places began to set up King 
Edward's service, to pull down images, and to 
insult the prieste, she issued an order that certain 
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parts of the service should be read in English, ! of the statute, only Bonner, White, and Watson 


and that the elevation of the host should be dis- 
continued; but at the same time she strictly pro- 
hibited all further innovations for the present. 
She also ordered that all preaching should be 
suspended. In summoning her first parliament 
she did not even assume the title of supreme head 
of the church. The eminent Protestant divine, 
Dr. Matthew Parker, however, had been already 
selected to fill the metropolitan see, and every- 
thing had been arranged in the council for the 
restoration of the Reformed church. The par- 
liament, accordingly, which met in the end of 
January, 1559, before it separated in the beginning 
of May, revived all Henry VIIL’s acts against 
the jurisdiction and exactions of the Bishop of 
Rome, which had been repealed in the last reign, 
and also the statute of Edward VI., by which the 
communion was administered to the laity in both 
kinds; repealed the old acts against heresy which 
had been revived by Mary; appointed an oath 
acknowledging the supremacy of the crown over 
the church, to be taken by all spiritual persons on 
pain of deprivation (by stat. 1 Eliz. cup. 1); re- 
established the use of King Edward’s Book of 
Common Prayer, with certain slight alterations, 
chiefly in the communion service (by stat. 1 Eliz. 
cap. 2); and restored the first-fruits and tenths 
of benefices to the crown (by stat. 1 Eliz. cap. 4). 
A bill was also brought in, among some others 
that did not pass, for restoring to their benefices 
all clergymen that had been deprived in the last 
reign for being married; but it was dropped on 
the queen’s order. Elizabeth, however, though 
no admirer of married priests, did not carry her 
scruples or dislike so far ag seriously to attempt 
the project of setting up an unmarried clergy; 
she took no notice of the laws made by her sister 
in favour of clerical celibacy. 

The effect of these new statutes was once more 
completely to revolutionize the national religion 
—to transform England from a Catholic into a 
Protestant country. A few weeks after the par- 
liament rose, the oath of supremacy was tendered 
to the bishops; when Heath, Archbishop of York, 
Bonner, Bishop of London, Thirleby of Ely, 
Bourn of Bath and Wells, Bain of Lichfield, 
White of Winchester, Watson of Lincoln, Ogle- 
thorpe of Carlisle, Turberville of Exeter, Pool of 
- Peterborough, Scott of Chester, Pates of Wor- 
cester, Goldwell of St. Asaph, Tunstal of Dur- 
ham, and three bishops-elect, all refused it; in 
fact, Kitchen of Llandaff, the Vicar of Bray of the 
episcopal bench,' was the only one who consented 
to take it. With that single exception, therefore, 
all the sees became at once vacant; but although 
the deprived prelates were also at first sent to 


prison, in conformity with one of the provisions 
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were detained in confinement. Most of the rest 
spent the remainder of their days unmolested in 
England: Heath lived in his own house at Surrey, 
where he was sometimes*visited by the queen; 
Tunstal and Thirleby resided with Archbishop 
Parker at Lambeth.? Only Pates, Scott, and 
Goldwell left the country. Most of the monks, 
Burnet says, returned to a secular course of life, 
but the nuns went abroad. <A few of the Ca- 
tholic nobility and gentry also retired beyond 
seas. On the other hand, the exiles who had 
gone abroad in Mary’s time returned in great 
numbers, many of them to be nominated to the 
highest offices in the church. 

Meanwhile preparations were made for a gen- 
ernl visitation of the national clergy. With this 
view certain injunctions were drawn up, but not 
without the queen proving almost impracticable 
as to one of them— that which directed the re- 
moval of images. However, she yielded at last 
to the remonstrances, if not to the reasonings of 
the bishops and other divines; and the injunc- 
tions were issued in nearly the same terms with 
those put forth by King Edward at his first com- 
ing to the crown, except that some things were 
added, of which the following were the most re- 
markable. Although marriage was not forbidden 
to the clergy, it was declared that great offence 
had been given by the indecent marriages that 
some of them had made in King Edward’s days; 
and, therefore, no priest or deacon was to be 
allowed to marry without permission from the 
bishop of the diocese and two justices of the 
peace, as well as the consent of the woman's pa- 
rents or nearest of kin. No book was to be 
printed or published without a license from the 
queen, or from six of her privy council, or from 
her ecclesiastical commissioners, or from the two 
archbishops, the Bishop of London, the chancel- 
lors of the two universities, and the bishop and 
archdeacon of the place where it was printed. 

According to the report made by the visitors 
to the queen after they had finished their labours, 
it appeared that, of 9400 beneficed persons in 
England, all who chose to resign their benefices 
rather than comply with the new order of things 
at this crisis were, besides the fourteen bishops 
and three bishops-elect already mentioned, only 
six abbots, twelve deans, twelve archdeacons, 
fifteen heads of colleges, fifty prebendaries, and 
eighty rectors.? So that, after this great change 
from Popery to Protestantism, the parochial 
clergy generally remained the same as before, 


almost the entire body having stepped over from 


2 Tunstal, alike eminent for his learning and his virtue, sur- 
vived this his second deprivation only a few months, dying the - 
next year at the age of eighty-five. 

> This is Burnet’s enumeration. The numbers vary some- 
what in Camden and other authorities. 
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the one creed and worship to the other as quietly 
as if principle and conscience had had nothing to 
do with the matter. | 
The re-establishment of the Reformed church 
utider Elizabeth may be considered to have been 
completed in 1562 by the publication of the ar- 
ticles of religion as revised by the bishops, and 
adopted by the convocation. Besides the reduc- 
tion of the number from forty-two to thirty-nine, 
the chief alteration that was made upon the ori- 
ginal articles published in the time of King Hd- 
ward was in that on the Lord’s Supper, in which 
the express denial of the corporal presence was 
now left out, and it was merely said that ‘ the 
body of Christ was given and received after a 
spiritual manner, and the means by which it is 
received is faith.” It was hoped, according to 
Burnet, by this reserve to retain in communion 
with the church some whom a distinct denial of 
the real presence would have scared away. A 
further revision of the articles took place in 1571, 
when, however, no alterations of any moment 
were made, but the articles were for the first time 
subscribed and set. forth by the convocation in 
-English as well asin Latin, It was now, also, 
that subscription to them was for the first time 
made imperative upon the clergy (by stat. 13 
Eliz. c. 12). 
We may here also notice the new trauslation 
of the Bible which appeared in thisreign. Since 
Cranwer’s, or the Great. Bible, Coverdale, assisted 
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Mives CoveRDaLK.—From a portrait in the print-room, 
Britiah Museum. 


by others of his countrymen settled at Geneva, 
had occupied himself during his exile in the time 
of Mary with the preparation of a new English 
version of the whole Scriptures, which was at 
length printed for the first time at Geneva in 
1560. This continued to be the favourite Bible 
of the English Puritans, and also of the Presby- 
terians in Scotland, till the appearance of the 


present authorized translation in the reign of 
JamesI. Of course it was many times reprinted.' 
The church thus set up in England occupied a 
position that exposed it to hostility at the same 
time from two opposite quarters— on the one 
hand from those who desired a further reforma- 
tion, on the other from those who wanted no re- 
formation at all. But the quarrel of both these 
classes of dissenters or nonconformists with the 
church, it is to be remembered, was equally a 
quarrel with the state or the government, of which 
the church was merely the creature and instru- 
ment, As for the case of the Roman Catholics, 
ample details have been given in the preceding 
chapters of the commencement and course of the 
succession of measures taken against them, from 
the simple prohibition of their worship in the 
beginning of the reign, through the disabilities 
and severities of subsequent times, increasing 
with the exasperation of both parties, till Popery 
came to be ina manner confounded with treason, 
so that most of the persons put to death for the 
one might almost in another view be said to be 
put to death for the other. We shall here merely 
enumerate together, and in their chronological 
order, the principal of the series of legislative 
enactments to which the followers of the ancient 
religion were subjected in the course of thia reign. 
First came the two acts of 1559; the one (1 
Eliz. eap. 1), entitled, ‘An Act restoring to the 
crown the ancient jurisdiction over the state 
lecelesiastical and. spiritual, and abolishing all 
‘foreign power repugnant to the same;” the 
| other (1 Eliz. ¢. 2) entitled, “An Act for the uni- 
iformity of common prayer and divine service 
(in the chureh, and the administration of the 
“xneraments.” By the former the oath of supre- 
/macy was directed to be taken by all persons 
j holding any office, spiritual or temporal, on pain 
| of deprivation, and also by all persons taking de- 
grees in the universities, and by all persons suc- 
ing livery or doing homage ; writing or preaching 
‘against the supremacy was made punishable, for 
the first offence with forfeiture of goods and one 

| Year's Lprisonment, for the second with the 
} pains of premunire, for the third as high treason; 
and those powers of exercising its ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, through commissioners appointed for 
that purpose, were conferred upon the crown, 
which were afterwards turned into an engine of 
such comprehensive deapotism by means of the 
famous Courts of High Commission, By the 
latter, all clergymen refusing to use King Ed- 
ward's Book of Common Prayer were ordered to 
be punished for the first offence with forfeiture 
of one year’s profit of their benefices and six 
months’ imprisonment, for the second with one 





1 The Geneva Bible is the same that is known by the namo 
of the Brooches Bible, from its rendering of Genesis iii. 7. 
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year's imprisonment and deprivation, for the third 
with deprivation and imprisonment for life ; all 
persons either speaking anything against the said 
service book, or causing any other forms than 
those it prescribed to be used in any church, 
chapel, or other place, in the performance of 
prayer or the administration of the sacraments, 
were subjected to the penalty of 100 marks for 
the first offence, of 400 marks for the second, for 
the third to forfeiture of goods and imprisonment 
for life ; and a fine of 1s, was inflicted upon every 
person absent from his parish church without 
cause on any Sunday or holiday. Not only 
the deprivation of recusant clergymen, but pro- 
secutions and punishments of private individuals, 
began under this act as soon as it was passed.' 
In 1563, by an act (5 Eliz. c. 1), “ For the assur- 
ance of the queen’s majesty’s royal power over all 
estates and subjects within her highness’s domin- 
ions,” several of the above provisions were made 
still more extensive and stringent. The oath of 
supremacy was now required to be taken by all 
persons entering into holy orders, by all school- 
masters, barristers, benchers, and attorneys, by 
all officers of any court of common law or other 
court whatever, and by all members of the House 
of Commons; and the refusing it, or upholding 
the jurisdiction of Rome, was made punishable 
with the pains of premunire for the first offence, 
and for the second with those of high treason. 
In 1571, after the Earl of Northumberland’s re- 
bellion,’ a new act upon the subject of treason 
(stat. 13 Eliz. c. 1) was principally directed against 
the adherents of Popery. It was now made high 
treason to compass, imagine, invent, devise, or 
intend, the death or bodily harm of the queen, 
or the deposing her, or the levying war aguinst 
her, or exciting foreigners to invade the realm, 
if such designs were uttered or declared by any 
printing, writing, or words, or to deny the queen’s 
title, or to affirm her to be an heretic or usurper; 
any person during the queen’s life claimiug title 
to the crown, or usurping the royal title, or re- 
fusing to acknowledge the queen's right (this and 
the following clauses were especially levelled 
against the Queen of Scots and her adherents), 
was disabled from inheriting the crown; all 
claimants or pretenders to any right of succes- 
sion to the crown, after the queen’s proclamation 
. had issued against them, were declared guilty of 
high treason ; denying the power of the common 
law, or of this or any other act of parliament, to 
limit the descent of the crown, was made high 
treason during the queen’s life, and afterwards 
punishable by forfeiture of goods; and the print- 
ing or publishing that any particular person not 
#0 declared by act of parliament, except her issue, 


was heir to the queen, was made punishable by 
| gc Keo vol tipi | whatsoever, made or ordained out of England, 


1 See vol. ii. p. 79. “? Bee vol. ii. p. 142. 
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a year’s imprisonment for the first offence, and 
by a premunire for the second. By another 
statute of the same year (13 Eliz. c. 2), provoked 
by the pope’s excommunication of Elizaheth, it 
was declared to be high tgeason to obtain or put 
in use any bull from Rome, or to receive absolu- 
tion thereunder, and misprision of treason to con- 
ceal the offer of any such bull, and punishable 
with premunire to bring into the realm “any 
token or tokens, thing or things, called or named 
by the name of an Agnus Dei, or any crosses, pic- 
tures, beads, or such like vain and superstitious 
things from the Bishop or see of Rome.” A third 
act (13 Eliz. 2, c. 3) sought to prevent the retire- 
ment of the Catholics beyond seas, by enacting 
that any of the queen’s subjects leaving the realm 
without her license, and not returning within six 
months after proclamation, should forfeit all their 
goods and the profits of all their lands for life. 
But what are properly to be called the penal laws 
against Popery, as being expressly and directly 
pointed against the dissemination and profession 
of that faith, commence with the year 1581. By 
an act passed in that year (23 Eliz. c. 1), entitled 
“An Act to retain the queen’s majesty’s subjects 
in their due obedience,” persons pretending to 
any power of absolving subjects from their obe- 
dience to the queen, or practising to withdraw 
them to the Romish religion, and all subjects so 
absolved or withdrawn, were declared guilty of 
high treason; their abettors or eoncealers were 
declared guilty of misprision of treason: the say- 
ing of mass was made punishable by a year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of 200 marks; the hearing 
of it by a fine of 100 marks and the same term 
of imprisonment; and the fine for neglecting to 
attend church was raised to the monstrous amount 
of £20 per month. This very year Campion, 
the Jesuit, and three other priests, were execu- 
ted: and from this date to the end of the reign 
there was scarcely a year in which several per- 
sons of the same profession were not sent to the 
gibbet. It is true, indeed, that they were not 
put to death as Catholics; Campion and his com- 
panions were arraigned on the old treason act 
of the 25th of Edward III., and the others were 
in like manner all found guilty of some old or 
new treason; but as the mere teaching, and in 
certain circumstances even the simple profession, 
of the Roman Catholic faith was now converted 
into that capital crime, some of them at least may 
as correctly be said to have suffered as Catholics 
as they may be said to have suffered as traitors. 
A new act, passed in 1585, “against Jesuits, 
seminary priests, and such other like disobedient 
persons” (27 Eliz. c. 2), added some others to the. 
list of these new Popish capital offences, by de- 
claring that all Jesuits and other Romish priests 
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coming into or remaining in the kingdom, and all 
English subjects educated in any foreign college 
of Jesuits or other seminary of Romish prieste, 
‘not returning home on proclamation and taking 
the oath of supremacy, should be deemed traitors; 
and the receivers of Romish priests so coming 
from abroad, felons without benefit of clergy. 
Persons sending money to foreign Jesuits or 
priests were at the same time subjected to the 
pains of premunire; and all persons were pro- 
hibited from sending their children abroad, with- 
out license from her majesty, under a penalty of 
£100, In 1587, by an act intended to secure 
the more speedy and due execution of the act of 
1581, all conveyances made by recusauts, to avoid 
the penalties therein imposed, were declared void ; 
and the tine of £20 per month, incurred for non- 
attendance at church, was directed in future to 
be levied by distress upon the property of the 
offenders to the extent of all their goods and 
two-thirds of their lands, Finally, in 1593, by 
another act “againat Popish recusants” (35 Eliz. 
cap. 2), all persons above sixteen years of age, 
being Popish recusants convict, were ordered, 
within forty days, to repair to their usual place 
of dwelting, and forbidden for ever after, without 
written license from the bishop of the diocese or 
deputy-lieutenant of the county, to go five miles 
from thence on pain of forfeiture of their goods 
and the profits of their lands during life. This 
was the last act passed against the Catholics in 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

But the other description of nonconformists, 
opposite as were most of their principles and ob- 
jects, gave, even in this early stage of their exis- 
tence, nearly as much trouble as the Catholics. 
The origin of the Protestant Dissenters may be 
traced to the very dawn of the Reformation ; for 
the principles of Wyckliffe in this country, and 
of Huss and Jerome of Prague on the Contiuent, 
were certainly much more nearly allied to what in 
a later age was styled Puritanism than to the doc- 
trine of the Established church. But the first ap- 
pearance of Puritanism in England as an element 
at variance with the spirit of the Establishment 
was in the reign of Edward VI. In some of their 
notions, indeed, even the original founders of the 
Establishment, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
their associates, may be regarded as having been 
puritanically inclined in comparison with their 
successors, the restorers of the Reformed church 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Puritanism was first 
imported into England after the establishment 
of the Reformation by certain foreign divines, 
Peter Martyr, Bucer, John & Lasco, and others, 
who came over from Germany on the accession 
of Edward VI., and by one or two Englishmen, 
who had studied or travelled in that country. 
Of these last the celebrated Dr. John Hooper 
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was the most distinguished; and the first distur- 
bance occasioned in the newly founded church 
by the principles of Puritanism was when Hooper, 
in 1550, on being nominated to the bishopric of 
Gloucester, refused to submit to the appointed 
forms of consecration and admission. At this date, 
however, English Puritanism—which, indeed, 
was not even yet known by that name—was a 
mere mustard-seed in comparison of what it after- 
wards became. Accidentally, one of the most 
remarkable and enduring consequences of the 
restoration of Popery in England in the reign 
of Mary, was the eventual introduction into 
the country of a new spirit of Puritanism. This 
was brought about through the large emigra- 
tion of English Protestants to the Continent at 
the commencement of Mary’s persecutions, and 
their return home on the accession of Elizabeth, 
fraught, many of them, with notions which they 
had acquired in the schools of Calvin, Zwingle, and 
other foreign Reformers, whose principles were 
on many points wholly adverse to those which 
prevailed in the reconstruction of the English 
church. Great contentions, in fact, had taken 
place umong the exiles, while resident abroad, 
on the subject of the rites and ceremonies re- 
tained in King Edwara’s Book of Common Prayer; 
and at last, while the party in favour of these 
forms retained possession of the church at Frank- 
fort, their opponents retired for the most part to 
Geneva, and there, under the eye of Calvin and 
the immediate pastoral care of his disciple Knox, 
set up a new service of their own, mostly borrowed 
from that of the French Protestants, in which 
there were no litany, no responses, and hardly 
any rites or ceremonies; and a directory of which 
they published in English under the title of 
the “Service, Discipline, and form of Common 
Prayer and Administration of Sacraments used 
in the English Church of Geneva.” Even many of 
those who had been members of the church at 
Frankfort brought back with them inclinations 
in favour of a wider departure from the Popish 
worship than Elizabeth would consent to in her 
Reformed church. 

The Church of England, it is always to be re- 
membered, no more adopts or sanctions the prin- 
ciple of the private interpretation of Scripture 
than does the Church of Rome. Differing from the 
Church of Rome in holding the Scripture to be 
the sole rule of faith, it still insists that the Scrip- 
ture shall be received, not as any individual may 
interpret it for himself, but as it is expounded 
in the articles and other formularies of the church. 
It may, indeed, be doubted if the Puritans them- 
selves at this early period had arrived at what it 
has been common in later times to speak of as 
the great fundamental principle of Protestantism 
—the right of every individual to be his own in- 
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tablishment, The writer of their history main- 
tains that, if they had not done this, in hopes of 
the removal of their grievances in more settled 
times, the Reformation would have fallen back 
into the hands of the Papists; “for it was im- 
possible,” he observes, “with all.the assistance 
they could get from both universities, to fill up 
the parochial vacancies with men of learning and 
character.”? 

For some years the Puritans who had joined 
the church were winked at by the authorities in 
many deviations from the appointed forms which 
they introduced into the public service. Arch- 
bishop Parker has the chief credit of having in- 
stigated the proceedings that were taken to en- 
force in all the clergy a rigid compliance with 
the rubric. He and some of his episcopal bre- 
thren, having been constituted ecclesiastical com- 
missioners for that purpose by the queen, sum- 
moned the clergy of the several dioceses before 
them, and suspended all who refused to subscribe 
an agreement to submit to the queen’s injunc- 
tions in regard to the habits, rites, and ceremo- 
nies. Great numbers of ministers, including 
many of those most eminent for their zeal and 
piety and their popularity as preachers, were thus 
ejected from both the service and the profits of 
their cures, and sent forth into the world in a 
state of entire destitution. The course pursued 
towards them was in some respects of the harsh- 
est and most oppressive character. It was in 
these circumstances that, feeling all chance of 
reconciliation at an end, the ejected clergymen 
resolved to separate themselves from the Estab- 
lishment, breaking off from the public churches, 
and assembling, as they had opportunity, in pri- 
vate houses or elsewhere, to worship God in a 
manner that might not offend against the light 
of their consviences. This separation took place 
in 1566, 

The preachings of the deprived ministers in 
the woods and private houses gave rise to the 
new offence of what was called frequenting con- 
venticles, the putting down of which now afforded 
abundant employment to the queen and her ec- 
clesiastical commissioners. The Puritans were 
brought in great numbers before the commis- 
sioners, and fined, imprisoned, and otherwise 
punished, both under the authority of the act of 
parliament enforcing attendance upon the parish 
churches, and by the more ample powers of the 
Act of Supremacy, to which scarcely any bounds 
were set. Meanwhile the controversy with the 
church began to spread over a wider field, chiefly 
through the preaching of the celebrated Thomas 
Cartwright, tellow of Trinity College and Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge, a 
most learned, eloquent, and courageous nopcon-— 

2 Neal, Hist. of the Puritans, 
135 


terpreter of the Word of (od; for this, when car- 
ried out, would seem to lead directly to the con- 
clusion that the church ought to be unrestrained 
by any articles or formularies whatever. To 
_ this height, cartainly, no class of Protestants had 
roared in the days of which we are speaking. 
The utmost that was demanded by the first dis- 
senters from the Church of England -was, that 
certain points about which they felt scruples 
should be left as matters indifferent ; these being, 
for the present, principally such mere matters of 
outward or ceremonial observance as the habits 
of the priesthood and the forms of public wor- 
ship. In one sense these things were left by the 
church as indifferent: they were admitted to be 
indifferent as matters of faith—that is to say, 
dissent in regard to them was not held to be 
heresy; but it was still held to be schism, and 
was made equally to exclude the individual 
maintaining and acting upon it from the fellow- 
ship of the church. In this respect the act of 
uniformity bore as hard upon the Puritans as it 
did upon the Papists. Nor was even the Act of 
Supremacy acceptable to the former any more 
than to the latter; for, in general, the Puritans 
now felt scruples as to the acknowledgment in 
any terms of the king or queen as the head of 
the church. These beginnings, too, soon led to 
further differences: in the words of a late 
writer, “the habits at firat had been the only 
or chief matter of contention; all the rites of 
the church were soon attacked; and finally, its 
whole form and structure.”' The avowed object 
of the nonconformists, indeed, soon came to be 
to substitute, for the established forms of wor- 
ship and discipline, the Geneva system in all its 
parte; nor were there wanting some of them who 
would have made a Geneva republic of the state 
as well as of the church. 
Throughout the present period, too, and for a 
long time after, it is important to remark, the 
Puritans equally with the church abominated 
and strenuously stood out against any toleration 
of those who differed from themselves in respect 
to what they considered essential points. They 
held that such persons ought not only to be ex- 
cluded from communion with the brethren, but 
restrained and punished by the law of the land. 
If the English church, therefore, when restored 
in the reign of Elizabeth, had chanced to have 
been arranged upon Puritan principles, it is cer- 
tain that the toleration of dissent would not 
have entered into either its principles or its prac- 
tice more than it did as things were actually 
managed. 
_ At first, however, many of the Puritans so far 
overcame their scruples as to comply with the 
required forms and accept of livings in the Es- 
1 Southey, Book of the Church. 
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formist.. The university of Cambridge was a 
great stronghold of Puritanism, and here Cart- 
wright was for some time protected and per- 
mitted to disseminate his opinions, while most of 
his brethren were silenced; but he, too, was at 
last reached by the ecclesiastical commissioners ; 
and, on the interference of Cecil, the chancellor, 
was, in 1570, deprived of his professorship. He 
was afterwards also deprived of his fellowship, 
and expelled from the university. The temper, 
however, of a formidable minority in the new 
parliament which met in 1571 showed that the 
principles of Puritanism, though expelled from 
the church, and almost driven from the face of 
day, were still making progress in the nation. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of the govern- 
ment, the nonconformists found means to main- 
tain the defence of their opinions through the 
press ; numerous books and pamphlets were pub- 
lished by them, printed it could not be disco- 
vered by whom or where; nor was it possible to 
prevent them from being bought and read. 
Archbishop Parker died in 1575; and if his 
successor Grindal had been allowed to follow his 
own inclinations, or had been left in the real 
government of the church over which he nomi- 
nally presided, the Puritans would have had a 
breathing-time from their sufferings during the 
ten years of his occupation of the metropolitan 
dignity. But the circumstances in which he was 
himself placed, and the activity of some of his 
brethren of another spirit and temper— especially 
of Sandys, Bishop of London, who, from a violent 
professor, had become a still more violent perse- 
eyitor of puritanic principles—prevented Grindal 
from being able to do anything to change the 
course of rigour and severity that had been begun 
under his predecessor. When, in the second year 
of his primacy, he ventured to write to the queen, 
recommending milder measures, her majesty an- 
swered his letter by an order from the Star Cham- 
ber, confining him to his house, and suspending 
him from his archiepiscopal functions altogether; 
and so suspended he remained till within about a 
year of hisdeath. It was by this sort of boldness 
and decision that Elizabeth throughout her reign 
kept the nonconformists at bay. The House of 
Commons which met in 1581 was more puritanic 
than ever, and actually began its proceedings by 
voting that the members should, on the second 
Sunday after, meet together in the Temple 
_ Church, there to have preaching and to join 
together in prayer, with humiliation and fasting, 
for the assistance of God's Spirit in all their con- 


sultations! But when the queen was informed | 


of this extraordinary proceeding, she instantly 
took measures to check it. Hatton, her vice- 
chamberlain, was sent down with a message to 
the effect, that “she did much admire at so great 
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a rashness in that house as to put in executiun 
such an innovation without her privity and plea- 
sure first made known to them.” Upon which it 
was forthwith moved and agreed to, “That the 
house should acknowledge their offence and con- 
tempt, and humbly crave forgiveness, with a full 
purpose to forbear committing the like for the 
future.” 

It was during this very session that the act 
was passed raising the penalty for non-atten- 
dance upon the parish church to £20 per month; 
and also another act (23 Eliz. c. 2), intitled, 
“ An Act against seditious words and rumours 
uttered against the queen’s most excellent ma- 
jesty,” by which the devising and speaking sedi- 
tious rumours against her majesty was made 
punishable with the pillory and loss of both ears; 
the reporting of such rumours, with the pillory 
and loss of one ear; the second offence in either 
case being made felony without clergy; and by 
which the printing, writing, or publishing any 
manner of book, rhyme, ballad, letter, or writing 
containing any false, seditious, and slanderous 
matter, to the defamation of the queen, &c., were 
constituted capital crimes, This last act was 
especially levelled at the Puritans, whose com- 
plaints and remonstrances from the press were 
daily growing sharper as well as more abundant, 
and several of them were put to death under its 
provisions. To this date is assigned the rise of 
what has been designated the third race of Puri- 
tans—the Brownists—afterwards softened down 
into the Independents—whose founder was Ro- 
bert Brown, a preacher in the diocese of Norwich, 
descended of a good family. “ These people,” 
says Neal, “were carried off toa total separation, 
and so far prejudiced as not to allow the Church 
of England to be a true church, nor her minis- 
ters true ministers; they renounced all com- 
munion with her, not only in the prayers and 
ceremonies, but in hearing the Word and the 
sacraments,” ' | 

Archbishop Grindal, dying in 1583, was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Whitgift, who held the primacy 
during the remainder of the reign, and proved a 
ruler of the church altogether to her majesty’s 
mind. As soon as he was seated in his place of 
eminence and authority he commenced a vigor- 
ous crusade against the nonconformists. Within 
a few weeks after he became archbishop, he sus- 
pended many hundreds of the clergy in all parts 
of his province for refusing subscription to a new 
set of articles or regulations he thought proper 
to issue. He then procured from the queen a 
new ecclesiastical commission, drawn up in terms | 
much more comprehensive than had ever before 
been employed, conveying, indeed, powers of in- 
quisition and punishment in regard to every de- 

' Hist, Puritans, vol. i. p. 245, 
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3. That no Christian man ought to be a magie- 
trate: 4, That it is not lawful for a Christian man 
to take an oath. Four of them consented to 
recant these opinions; the others, refusing to 
abjure, were brought to twial in the consistory 
court, by which eleven of them were condemned _ 
to be burned. Nine of the eleven were banished; 
but the remaining two, named John Wielmacker 
and Hendrick Ter Woort, were actually, on the 
22d July, consigned to the flames in Smithfield. 
This execution was Elizabeth’s own act: to his 
eternal honour, John Fox, the venerable marty- 
rologist, ventured to interfere in behalf of the un- 
fortunate men, and wrote an earnest and elo- 
quent letter in Latin to the queen, beseeching 
her to spare their lives; but his supplication was 
sternly rejected. Fox seems to have been almost 
the only man of his time who was at all shocked 
at the notion of destroying these poor Anabap- 
tists; and yet he merely objected to the degree, 
and more especially to the kind, of the punish- 
ment. His argument is not so much for tolera- 
tion as against capital punishments, and above all 
against the punishment of burning. ‘There are 
excommunications,” he says, “and close impri- 
sonments; there are bonds; there is perpetual 
banishment, burning of the hand, and whipping, 
or even slavery itself. This one thing I most 
earnestly beg, that the piles and flames in Smith- 
field, so long ago extinguished by your happy 
government, may not now be again revived.”' 

After the full narrative which has been given 
in the preceding chapters of the course of trans- 
actions in Scotland, during the latter part of this 
period, which almost all turned upon the contest 
between the old and new religion, it will be 
sufficient here merely to recapitulate the leading 
epochs of the progress of the Reformation in that 
country. 

While the Papal dominion was extending its 
sway over the fairest parts of Europe, and re- 
ducing the most powerful kings and emperors to 
unlimited submission, a singular exception was 
afforded in the religious history of Scotland. In 
that country the pontifical authority was repeat- 
edly and successfully defied; and in no case more 
signally, than in that of the election of a Bishop 
of St. Andrews, A.D. 1178, when William the 
Lion set aside the nominee of the pope, in favour 
of a bishop of his own choice, and persisted, in 
spite of excommunication and interdict, until the 
pontiff was compelled to yield. This event was 
in signal contrast to the defeat of William’s suc- 
cessful rival, Henry II., in the controversy of 
Thomas & Becket. This happy exception in fa- 
vour of Scotland, amidst the universal subjec- 
tion, is not, however, to be attributed wholly to — 
the energy of its soversigns, and independent 
! Translation in Crosby's History of the English Baptists, 


_ scription of offence that could by any colour be 
brought within the category of spiritual or eccle- 
siastical delinquency. A set of articles, which 
Whitgift drew up for the use of this court in the 
examination of the clergy, were so strong as to 
startle even Cecil, and make him write to the 
archbishop (though to no purpose) to get him to 
mitigate them somewhat. “I have read over 
your twenty-four articles,” he says, “. . . and I 
find them so curiously penned that I think the 
Inquisition of Spain used not so many questions 
to comprehend and to trap their priests.” The 
archbishop’s proceedings had thrown the nation 
into the greatest ferment when parliament met 
in November, ,1584; and the commons imme- 
diately proceeded to take into consideration a 
number of bills for restraining the power of the 
church. But as soon as they had passed the first 
of them a thundering message from the queen 
again stopped them in an instant. In 1592, at 
the same time with the “ Act against Popish 
Recusants,” another act was passed (35 Eliz. c. 
1), entitled, “An Act to retain the queen’s sub- 
jects in obedience,” to meet the case of the Pro- 
testant nonconformists. It was enacted that all 
persons above sixteen years of age who should 
for a whole month refuse to attend Divine ser- 
vice according to law, or should attend unlawful 
conventicles, or should persuade others to dis- 
pute the queen’s authority in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal, should be sent to prison, there to remain 
until they should openly conform and submit 
themselves; and that all offenders convicted, and 
not conforming and submitting within three 
months, should abjure the realm, and should, if 
they returned, be put to death, as for felony, 
without benefit of clergy. 

Fines, imprisonment, and the gibbet continued 
to do their work in the vain attempt of the church 
and the government to put down opinion by these 
inefficient arms, till within four or five years of 
the close of the reign. 

But the history of the church and of religion 
during this reign ought not to be brought to a 
close without the mention of one instance in 
which the old writ de heretico comburendo was 
again called into use, and the stake and the 
fagot were employed by Elizabeth to punish a 
mere religious opinion, exactly in the same man- 
ner as they had been employed by her father 
and her sister. On Easter Day, 1575, twenty- 
seven German Anabaptists, as they were called, 
were apprehended in the city of London, having 
been found assembled at worship in a private 
house beyond Aldersgate. The errors which they 
were accused of holding appear to have been the 
four following :—1. That Christ took not flesh of 
the substance of the Virgin: 2. That infants 
born of faithful parents ought to be re-baptized: 
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npirit of its people. A still strouger cause is to , vious to the Reformation :— Even bishops were 


be found in the remoteness of the country, and 
its. poverty. The Scots were too far removed 
from the Papal seat of government to be used 
as instruments in the ambitious wars of the Pope- 
dom, and too poor to supply the resources of 
Roman luxury and ambition. While rich and 
fertile England, therefore, was watched from the 
head-quarters of the church with a careful eye, 
and assessed in proportion to its wealth, the land 
of barren heaths and rugged mountains was con- 
temptuously overlooked. 

Although Scotland was thus comparatively in- 
dependent of the monarchical authority of the 
pope, it could not escape the inferior despotism 
of the clergy, who, like rulers of distant pro- 
vinces, availed themselves of their remoteness 
from the seat of government in establishing a 
tyranny of their own. In this way, the Scottish 
priesthood were enabled to usurp an authority 
and exercise an influence far beyond that of their 
brethren in England, France, or Italy; aud these 
advantages they used with the strict severity, 
and boundless arrogance, that characterize the 
away of underlings. The political effects of such 
an ecclesiastical rule are thus expressed by the 
eloquent biographer of John Knox: ‘The full 
half of the wealth of the nation belonged to the 
clergy; and the greater part of this was in the 
hands of a few individuals, who had the coin- 
mand of the whole body. Avarice, ambition, and 
the love of secular pomp, reigned among the 
superior orders. Bishops and abbots rivalled 
the first nobility in magnificence, and preceded 
them in honours; they were privy counsellors, 
und lords of session as well as of parliament, and 
had long engrossed the principal offices of state. 
A vacant bishopric or abbacy called forth power- 
ful competitors, who contended fur it as for a 
principality or petty kingdom; it was obtained 
by similar arts, and not unfrequently taken pos- 
session of by the same weapons. Inferior bene- 
fices were openly put to sale or bestowed on the 
illiterate and unworthy minions of courtiers, on 
dice-players, strolling bards, and the bastards 
of bishops. Pluralities were multiplied without 
bounds; and benefices, given in commendam, were 
kept vacant during the life of the commendator, 
hay, sometimes during several lives; so that ex- 
tensive parishes were frequently deprived, for a 
long course of’ years, of ull religious services—if 
a deprivation it could be called, at a time when 
the cure of souls was no longer regarded as at- 
tached to livings originally endowed for that 
purpose.” Of the fitness of such a priesthood 
to be the spiritual teachers and intellectual im- 
provers of:such society, the same author gives 


the following severe sketch, which is fully borne: 


out by the history of Scotland immediately pre- 


not ashamed to confess that they were unac- 
quainted with the canon of their faith, and had 
never read any part of the sacred Scriptures, 
except what they met with in their missals. . . 
The religious service was mumbled over in a dead 
language, which many of the priests did not un- 
derstand, and some of them could scarcely read; 
and the greatest care was taken to prevent even 
catechisms, composed and approved by the clergy, 
from coming into the hands of the laity. .°. 
It is difficult for us to conceive how empty, ridi- 
culous, and wretched those harangues were which 
the monks delivered for sermons. Legendary 
tales concerning the founder of. some religious 
order, his wonderful sanctity, the miracles which 
he performed, his combats with the devil, his 
watchings, fastings, flagellations; the virtues of 
holy water, chrism, crossing, and exorcism; the 
horrors of purgatory, and the numbers released 
from it by the intercession of some powerful 
saint-—these, with low jests, table-talk, and fire- 
side scandal, formed the favourite topics of the 
preachers, and were served up to the people, in- 
stead of the pure, salutary, and sublime doctrines 
of the Bible.” 

Amidst the religious darkness which had thus 
been growing and deepening for centuries over 
Scotland, it is gratifying to trace the existence 
of a light, which, however dim, was never wholly 
extinguished. So early as the sixth century, the 
Culdees were established in Scotland; and though 
our information about the tenets of this interest- 
ing order is unfortunately very scanty, we find 
enough in their history to assure us that both in 
doctrine and discipline the Culdees were so much 
assimilated to the primitive type as to provoke 
the keen opposition of Rome—that, in fact, they 
were a protesting church against the growing 
corruptions in religion, as well as the conserva- 
tors of knowledge and civilization amidst the in- 
creasing barbarism of society. In the twelfth 
century, after having maintained their ground 
for G00 years, the order was reduced by the ex- 
tension of the Romish supremacy over Scotland, 
and finally extinguished, 4.p. 1297, in which year 
the Culdees, as a public body, signed their last 
document. But the doctrines themselves could 
not thus be suppressed; and when the Lollards 
of Kyle, about 200 years afterwards, excited the 
attention of the Scottish government, under 
James IV., it is probable that the people thus 
branded with Lollardism, now a title of clerical 
odium and persecution, were nothing else than 
the surviving relics of the Culdees under a new 
name. They were to be found in great numbers 
throughout the kingdom, but more especially in 
the western districts of Kyle, Carrick, and Cun- 


ningbam, which, during the wars of indepea- 
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dence, were least disturbed by English invaders; 
and such was the alarm they occasioned, that in 
1494, about thirty of these Lollards, both male 
and female, some of them persons of substance 
and consequence, were cited before the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal of Robert Blacater, Archbishop 


of Glasgow, to answer for their heretical opi- 


nions, 

While so many of the Scottish people were 
thus prepared for the advent of the Reformation, 
another cause is to be found in the erection of 
colleges, which did not take place till the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. The first of 
these was the university of St, Andrews, erected 
A.D. 1411. The second was that of Glasgow, 
which was established in 1451. The third was 
King’s College, Aberdeen, which was not built 
till 1506. These three institutions owed their 
existence to the prelates of the respective sees in 
which they were established; and their founder's 
—men who blushed at the ignorance of their 
order, and were probably alarmed at the grow- 
ing intelligence among the laity, by which the 
priesthood would soon have been eclipsed—con- 
templated these colleges as the nurseries of a yew 
clergy in that learning and civilization by which 
their intellectual superiority over the people 
might be still retained in spite of secular pro- 
gress. Little, however, did they calculate upon 
the effect of learning in its relation to the in- 
terests of their church; and it was from these 
universities, not long after their establishnrent, 
that those Scottish Reformers issued by whom the 
doctrines of Rome were everted, and its hier- 
archy overthrown. 

In this way, Scotland, which had more or less 
protested against the errors of the Church of 
Rome since the days of St. Columba, was pre- 
pared and ripened for the Reformation. The 
initiative, in this case, wus taken by one who, 
from rank and family, as well as character and 
accomplishments, was certain to arrest attention. 
This was Patrick Hamilton, a youth of royal 
lineage, his father being brother of the Earl of 
Arran, and his mother the sister of John, Duke 
of Albany. Like many others of his rank, he 
was provided for at the expense of the church, 
having been appointed, even in infancy, to the 
rich living of the abbacy of Ferne; but the 
‘studies of his youth, which were directed to 
ancient Jiterature instead of the dry logic of the 
schools, having awoke within him a spirit of in- 
quiry, he went, in his twenty-third year, to the 
colleges of Germany, became acquainted with 
Luther, Melancthon, and Lambert, and embraced 
the Reformed doctrines. He then returned to 
Scotland, resolved, at whatever hazard, to impart 
the religious knowledge he had acquired; and 
such was the power of his preaching and apos- 
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tolic labours, that the already decaying hierarchy 
were troubled at the tidings. It was necessary 
to silence such a ‘formidable antagonist, and the 
priests pursued their purpose with a treachery, 
which showed their full belief in the infamous 
axiom, that the end sanctifies the means. They 
first sent one of their number, who. under the 
guise of a sincere inquirer, learned from him 
enough of his creed to found upon it a charge of 
heresy; and that their further proceedings might 
be carried on undisturbed, they prevailed upon 
the young king (James V.), whose cousin Hamil- 
ton was, to repair upon a pleasure trip or pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. Duthac, in Ross- 
shire. Having thus made sure of their victim, 
they courteously invited him to St. Andrews to 
a friendly religious controversy ; and after they 
had encouraged him during several days of con- 
ference, by their concessions, to reveal his whole 
mind, they suddenly turned upon him as accusers, 
and sent him a prisoner to the castle. In the 
trial that immediately followed, the religious 
opinions of Patrick Hamilton, which had been 
thus extracted, were arrayed against him under 
thirteen distinct articles, each of them condemned 
by the Church of Rome; and he was sentenced 
to the stake, where his sufferings were protracted 
Never 
was there a greater blunder committed by the 
Romish hierarchy than the condemnation and 
execution of Patrick Hamilton. By this, they 
equally insulted the proud Scottish aristocracy, 
whose order they so daringly invaded, and called 
the attention of all ranks to the dvctrines for 
which so amiable a martyr had suffered. The 
indifference of the Scottish nobles, or even their 
positive dislike to the priesthood, and their aban- 
donment of the falling church to its fate, after 
the execution of Hamilton, are sufficiently illus- 
trated in the subsequent history of Scotland. To 
the same cause, we may trace the fact of so many 
friars and learned men having abjured, at this 
period, the cause of the church, and become the 
able and effective successors of Patrick Hamilton. 
James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, was 
advised from thenceforth to burn heretics in 
cellars, that the smoke of the flames might not 
infect the bystanders with heretical doctrine— 
but the advice came too late. 

These defections among so many members of 
their own body, increased the alarm of the clergy 
tenfold, and in 1538, four priests, along with a 
lay gentleman, were burned in one huge pile upon 
the Castle-hill of Edinburgh. David Beaton, 
the cardinal, was now in the ascendency, and in 
his hands the work of persecution was not likely 
to lie idle. But, passing over various scenes of 
martyrdom, we can only briefly touch upon that 
of George Wishart. This distinguished Reformer, 
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the preceptor as well as predecessor of John 
Knox, commenced his public career, a.p. 1544, 
_and during less than two years his preaching was 
so succesaful, that he was attended by crowds of 
followers, while the attempts to assassinate him 
were so frequent, that he was generally preceded 
by Knox himself as his body-guard, armed with 
a two-handed sword. When he was debarred 
from the churches, instead of suffering the crowds 
to have recourse to violence, he contentedly ad- 
journed to the market-place or the fields, where 
his preaching could always find an auditory; and 
on the plague breaking out in Dundee, he has- 
tened thither, to carry instruction and consolation 
to the dying. After his treacherous apprehension 
by the Earl of Bothwell, Cardinal Beaton, into 
whose hands Bothwell sold him, brought Wishart 
to open trial. He was condemned and sentenced 
as a matter of course; and when the execution 
followed, the cardinal and prelates who had sat 
in judgment, viewed the spectacle from the win- 
dows of the castle. It was the funeral pile of 
their own cause ; their fate was foreshadowed in 
ita dying embers. It was generally reported and 
believed among the people, that Wishart, in his 
last moments, looked to the place where the car- 
dinal was seated in prelatic pomp, and said, “He 


who in such state from that high place feedeth- 


his eyes with my torments, within few days shall 
be hanged out at the same window, to be seen 
with as much ignominy as he now lJeaneth there 
in pride.” How this prediction was fulfilled to 
the letter has been already related in another 
chapter. 

The removal of Benton, the representative of 
the old cause, was immediately followed by the 
entrance of John Knox, the representative of the 
mew; for among the refugees who fled to the 
castle of St. Andrews, to escape the vengeance 
of the prelacy, the future Reformer was on. As 
the biography of this remarkable man constitutes 
so large a portion of the history of the Scottish 
Reformation, a brief notice of him in this place 
may not be unnecessary. 

John Knox was born in the year 1505, but his 
particular birth-place has not been fully ascer- 
tained. He was of humble parentage, his ances- 
tors having been retainers of the house of Hailes; 
aud ua such, they rendered feudal military service 
to the first Earls of Bothwell. Being destined 
for the church, John, at the age of sixteen, was 
sent to the university of Glasgow, where, after 
the usual course of study, he regented; he also 
appears to have studied at the university of St. 
Andrews. 

Before he had reached the canonical age of 
twenty-five, he was admitted into priest's orders; 
but an anxious spirit of doubt and inquiry pre- 
vented him from entering into the public duties 
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of his office, and these investigations. continued 
till his thirty-eighth year, when, from serious 
deliberate conviction, he became a Protestant. 
A choice so considerately made was but the 
starting-point of action, upon which: he entered 
with all his characteristi¢ ardour; and as the 
companion of Wishart, he exposed himself to 
all the dangers with which that martyr’s career 
was continually surrounded. Being now obnoxi- 
ous to the clergy, both as an apostate priest and 
a Protestant, he took refuge in the castle of St. 
Andrews, after the murder of Beaton, and during 
the siege that followed, he was unanimously in- 
vited by the garrison to become their minister. 
He trembled and wept at the responsibility of 
those sacred duties which he was now to discharge 
for the first time, and only submitted after much 
importunity. In this way, he commenced his 





Joun Knox.—From Beza's Joones. 


great mission as a national religious Reformer, 
and the commencement was characterized by the 
same heroic qualities that pervaded his whole life 
to the close. An unbending reprover of guilt 
wherever it might be found, he denounced the 
excesses of the garrison, when such a proceeding 
exposed him not only to hatred, but personal 
danger. A fearless expositor of those truths 
which he had attained after the research of so - 
many years, he entered into no compromise with 
the minor errorsor apparently trivial observances 
of the Church of Rome; but condemned them all 
as inlets of error, and incentives to idolatry. The 
contrast of such preaching to that of his prede- 
cessors arrested the people even in his first ser- 
mon, and they justly observed, “Others hewed 
at the branches of Papistry, but he atyikes at 
the root to destroy the whole.” 
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On the surrender of the castle of St. Andrews, 
John Knox bore a full share of those hardships 
with which the unfortunate garrison was visited; 
for, in express violation of the treaty of surren- 
der, he was sent to the French galleys, where he 
laboured as a chained felon for nineteen months. 
His captivity might indeed have been perpetual, 
but for the kind interposition of Edward VL., 
through which he was set at liberty. After 
this Knox went to England, where his services 
were so highly appreciated as one of Cranmer’s 
itinerant preachers, that he was appointed one of 
the royal chaplains, and tempted to settle in 
England by the offer of the bishopric of Roches- 
ter. But not deeming the Church of England as 
yet sufficiently reformed, he rejected the applica- 
tion, and continued to labour as a humble mis- 
sionary until the accession of Mary; and the 
persecution which followed obliged him, in 1554, 
to escape to France. In the following year he 
ventured to return to Scotland; but his preach- 
ing occasioned such a stir in Edinburgh that he 
was cited to appear before a clerical tribunal to 
be tried as an heretic. He attended the summons; 
but justly apprehensive of consequences, and 
warned by former acts of treachery, the friends 
of Knox accompanied him in such numbers that 
his terrified judges failed to appear, and he con- 
tinued undisturbed a little longer, when he was 
once more obliged to leave the country. Upon 
his departure the clergy renewed their citation; 
and, after a mock trial, condemned him to the 
flames, and solemnly burned him in effigy at the 
cross of Edinburgh. But Knox himself was safe 
in Geneva, abiding his time, which arrived in 
May, 1559, when the religious contest between 
Popery and Protestantism was about to be de- 
cided by other weapons than those of reasoning 
and ridicule. The Scottish nobles, who after- 
wards were known as the “ Lords of the Congre- 
gation,” were well aware of the strength which 
Knox would impart to their cause from his well- 
tried energy, talents, and popular reputation, and 
accordingly they invited him to return and co- 
operate with them, pledging themselves to hazard 
their lives and fortunes in the establishment of 
the Reformation in Scotland. He complied with 
the call; and thus, at the advanced age of fifty- 
four, and with a constitution naturally weak, 
. and impaired by many hardships, John Knox 
may be properly said to have commenced that 
task for which his whole life had been a period 
of training. Perhaps there is no record in his- 
tory of any individual, who began a great na- 
tional work so late in life, and yet accomplished 
so much. 

The mere return of Knox to Scotland was the 
trumpet-signal for the commencement of action. 
He hastened immediately to Perth, the head- 


quarters of the Protestants, and therefore the 
chief post of danger, and there preached the first 
of that series of sermons which, were so produc- 
tive of great public movements. The wild tumult 
that followed, and the destruction of monasteries 
and cathedrals with which it was signalized, have 
been mentioned in another department of our 
history. The war that ensued between the 
Queen-regent Mary and the associated Protes- 
tant lords, has also been detailed. On the return 
of peace by the treaty of Leith, a parliament was 
convened on the Ist of August, 1560, to settle 
the important question of religion; and the sub- 
ject was introduced by a petition from the “ba- 
rons, gentlemen, burgesses, and others,” craving 
a full reform in religion, under the three follow- 
ing heads:—1. That the doctrines of transubstan- 
tiation, justification by works, purgatory, and 
indulgences, and the practice of pilgrimages and 
praying to departed saints, should be condemned, 
and rendered punishable by statute. 2. That, 
in consequence of the abuse and profanation of 
the sacraments, through the corrupt lives of those 
who administered them, as well as those who 
partook of them, means should be used that 
purity of worship and primitive discipline might 
be restored. 3. That the usurpation of the 
whole revenue of the church, by the hierarchy, 
might be reformed for the sustenance of a true 
ministry, the encouragement of learning, and 
support of the poor. That these changes might 
be fully accomplished, they craved, after refer- 
ring to the notorious dishonesty, injustice, cru- 
elty, and oppression of the Popish clergy, that 
they should be declared “unworthy of honour, 
authority, charge, or cure, within the church of 
God,” and so, from thenceforth, “ never to enjoy 
vote in parliament.” 

In answer to the first aiid most important head 
of the petition, the Reformed ministers were re- 
quired, by the parliament, to draw out a sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine, such as should be 
consonant with Scripture, and be fitted for gene- 
ral establishment. This Knox and his assistants 
undertook, and in four short days they produced 
their confession of faith. Many have been start- 
led by the fact of a national creed being formu- 
lated in so short a space; but it should be remem- 
bered that this four days’ writing embodied the 
study of years, and that the authors had not now 
to seek either for thought or expression. On its 
being presented to parliament, the Popish mem- 
bers, lay and clerical, were desired to state their 
objections, while the Protestant ministers stood 
by to answer them. But though solemnly ad- 
jured in the name of God, the bishops sat mute, 
while the only answer of the laity, delivered 
through the Earl of Athole, and the Lords Somer- 
ville and Borthwick, was, “We will believe as 
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our fathers believed.” And yet full time for re- | temporalities of ‘the church, took charge of its 


ply had been given, as the meeting for ratifica- 
tion had been adjourned till the 17th of August. 
On witnessing this strange apathy of the Popish 
prelates, when they might have obtained at least 
a safe hearing, the earl-marischal rose and said, 
‘It ia long since I had some favour to the truth, 
but, praised be God, I am this day fully resolved: 
for seeing my lord bishops who, for their learn- 
ing, can, and for their zeal they owe to the truth, 
would, as I suppose, gainsay anything repugning 
to the same, yet speak nothing against the doc- 
trine propounded, I cannot but hold it the very 
truth of God, and the contrary to be deceivable 
doctrine.” Before the votes were taken, the con- 
fession was again read and considered, article by 
article, after which it was ratified, and the Papal 
jurisdiction was abolished. 

This important affair being settled, the second 
part of the petition, which concerned the purity 
of worship and reformation of discipline, re- 
mained next to be considered; and for this pur- 
pose the first meeting of a General Assembly, held 
by the Church of Scotland, was convened on the 
20th of December. The task of drawing up the 
form of church polity was committed to those 
who had penned the confession; and on the 15th 
January of the following year their work was 
completed, and ratified by the general assembly, 
under the title of the “ First Book of Discipline.” 
But it was not received with the same cordiality 
as the confession had been; and for this two 
causes have been assigned. The first arose from 
the strictness of life and manners enforced by the 
new code, which bore hard upon the licentious- 
ness of many, especially among the upper classes. 
The second was from the demand which it made 
upon the confiscated property of the old church 
for the establishment of schools and colleges, and 
support of the poor. Although the Book of Dis- 
cipline, therefore, was subscribed by the greater 
part of the nobility and barons, members of the 
privy council, it was not formally ratified by the 
council itself. As it embodied the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Scottish Reformation, and 
was the origin of the Second Book of Discipline, 
an abstract of these principles may here be briefly 
stated. 

The permanent office-bearers of the church 
were specified, as—1. The Minister, whose office, 
as in other churches, was to preach, administer 
the sacraments, and attend to the spiritual wel- 
fare of his congregation. 2. The Doctor or 
Teacher, who taught theology in the schools 
and colleges, or who was set apart to interpret 
and illustrate Scripture, and confute religious 
errors. 3. The Ruling-Elder, who aided the min- 
ister in ecclesiastical discipline and government: 
and, 4, The Deacon, who superintended the 


revenues, and administered the funds collected 
for the poor. No person was received into the 
first and most important of these offices, until he 
received a vocation or call, which consisted in 
“election, examination, and admission,” the right 
of which was stated to lie in the congregation, 
who were made the judges of his “ gifts, utter- 
ance, and knowledge,” and his fitness to be their 
spiritual teacher and guide. Hence the continual 
resistance to the imposition of patronage upon the 
Kirk of Scotland, and the dissents which it after- 
wards occasioned. As the Reformed church 
could only muster twelve ministers previous to 
the meeting of the first general assembly, seven 
of these were placed in the most important and 
populous towns, while the other five, under the 
name of superintendents, were appointed to the 
charge, not of a single parish, but a whole dis- 
trict, generally comprehending an entire county. 
Even here, however, the principle of Presbyte- 
rian parity was carefully maintained, and the 
danger of episcopal rule avoided. The ordina- 
tion of a superintendent, so long as the office was 
continued in the church, did not differ from that 
of the other ministers; his function was one of 
toil and travel, but not of emolument; and he 
was equally liable, with the ordinary ministers, 
to censure, or even to deposition, by the church 
courts. Another temporary office which the 
paucity of ministers occasioned, was that of the 
Reader, and filled by some person who, in that 
age of defective education, was able to read the 
Scriptures to his more ignorant neighbours, whom 
he assembled for the purpose. If he was so much 
advanced in religious knowledge and natural 
talent as to be able to accompany his reading 
with exposition, he was then termed an Exhorter, 
and might be finally admitted to the ministry. 
The advance of education and the multiplication 
of a regular clergy, however, at length made 
both superintendent and reader unnecessary, and 
therefore these offices were abolished. | 

In the government of the church and adminis- 
tration of its discipline, there were four separate 
courts, The first was that of the Kirk-session, 
belonging to each congregation, and composed of 
its minister, elders, and deacons, that met regu- 
larly once a-week, or oftener, if occasion re- 
quired. Next was the meeting called the Weekly 
Exercise, or Prophesying, held in every chief 
town, and composed of the ministers, exhorters, 
and other educated persons of the surrounding 
parishes, who assembled for expounding the 
Scriptures, and promoting mutual edification. 
These assemblies afterwards constituted the clas- 
sis or regular presbytery. Still ascending in the 
scale, was the Provincial Synod, composed of the 
ministers and delegated elders of one or more 
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_ counties, that assembled twice a-year, and where, 
__ at- first, the superintendent of the district.acted 
gg convenor or moderator. . And lastly, there was 
the General Assembly, composed of ministers and 
elders commissioned from every part of the king- 
dom, and which generally met twice, and some- 
times even thrice a-year. Through these diffe- 
rent courts every doubtful case was so thoroughly 
sifted, that a satisfactory result was generally 
obtained, and an error in doctrine, however sub- 
tile, could scarcely escape undetected and unde- 
nounced. This fact was distinctly stated by 
King James himself to an English ecclesiastic, 
who was expressing his wonder that so seldom 
heresy had troubled the good people of Scotland. 
‘-T’ll tell you how, man,” replied this royal solver 
of difficulties, with more than his wonted wisdom: 

“if it spring up in a parish, there is an elder- 
ship to take notice of it; if it be too strong for 
them, the presbytery is ready to crush it; if the 
heretic prove too obstinate for them, he shall 
find more witty heads in the synod; and if he 
cannot be convinced there, the general assem- 
bly, Tl warrant you, will not spare him.” 

As the Scottish Reformers were aware that the 
general neglect of ecclesiastical discipline in the 
Romish church had been a fruitful source of its 
crimes, and the principal cause of its downfall, 
their chief care was to restore the apostolic rule 
to its primitive importance. “ As no common- 
wealth,” they said in their preamble, “van flourish 
or long endure without good laws, and sharp 
execution of the same, so neither can the kirk of 
_ God be brought to purity, neither yet retained in 
the same, without the order of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, which stands in reproving and correct- 
ing of the faults which the civil sword either 
doth neglect or may not punish.” Its impartial 
character and universal application were also thus 
stated:—“To discipline must al] the estates within 
the realm be subject, as well the rulers as they 
that are ruled; yea, and the preachers them- 
selves, as well as the poorest within the kirk.” 
It was upon these just but stringent principles 
that they specified the offences which lay within 
the cognizance of the church courts, and the 
penalties with which they should be visited. 
And, truly, the labour to be encountered was not 
a small one. The old Romish hierarchy, still 
struggling for the mastery, was to be suppressed; 
its abettors were to be watched and coerced; 
and the religious rites, as well as superstitious 
observances which Popery had naturalized among 
the people during a course of centuries, and con- 
_ verted by on usage into a portion of their do- 
mestic and festive life, had to be eradicated. 
And even this was not the worst. _ The ferocity, 
sensuality, and lawleseness of a community whose 
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the wonderment and byword of Europe, were to 


be superseded. by: the strict rule ofa Christian 
life, and a walk and bearing consistent with those — 
religious privileges to which they laid claim. In > 
all this, we may read a full apology for the ex- 
cessive strictness with which the early Scottish 
church was ruled according to her First and 
Second Books of Discipline. We wonder at, and 
occasionally we denounce their excessive neverity: 
but we should previously take into account the 
state of society for which they legislated, and the 
prevalence of those offences which they con- 
demned and punished. We should also call to 
mind the immense moral change which this strict 
ecclesiastical legislation effected in so short a 
period of time upon the Scottish character and 
habits. How different were the people of the 
seventeenth century in Svotland from those of 
the sixteenth ! 

This Reformation, as it so greatly differed from 
that of other countries, had also its origin in pe- 
culiar circumstances. In Germany, the sove- 
reign princes, and in England a despotic king, 
threw themselves into the front of the movement, 
and were thus enabled to impart to it that 
monarchical character which Protestantism has 
retained in these two countries. In Scotland, on 
the contrary, the Reformation commenced among 
the people, and was carried onward not only in- 
dependent, but often in spite of the royal autho- 
rity. It was natural, therefore, that it should 
possess throughout an essentially democratic or 
republican character. Its first champions were 
the inferior barons and clergy, by whom the 
danger was braved and the battle fought ; and it 
was only when the cause was popular, and pro- 
mised to be successful, that the higher nobility 
unfurled their banners, and assumed the leader- 
ship of the conflict This was done when the 
only choice that remained to them was, to be the 
leaders of such a national rising or its victims. 
Had they resisted, or even stood still, they would 
have been borne down and crushed beneath that 
resistless popular movement, which was now a 
stronger element of the national character, than 
the old cherished feudalism, or even the pride of 
national independence. 

Scarcely, however, had the Scottish Reforma- 
tion been impersonated in its kirk, than the hos- 
tility of such selfish supporters began most dis- 
tinctly to manifest itself. The Romish church 
being overthrown, an immense portion of the 
wealth of the country would revert to the com- 
mon treasury, and might be made available for 
public purposes, These, as contemplated by 


Knox and his brethren, were the maintenance 


of the clergy, the establishment of schools and — 
colleges, and the support of the poor. 
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But such 
a scheme of allotment was odious to the nobility, 
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who looked upon the wealth of the overthrown | 


church as so much plunder which should fall to 
the strongest hand; and, accordingly, a scramble 
for church lands and revenues commenced among 
them, in which the disinterested scheme of the 
Reformer was laughed to scorn, and all but utterly 
defeated. The poor, with whom Scotland, more 
than any other country, at this time abounded, 
were Jeft to their shifts as before, so that until 
the union of the two kingdoms in 1706, Scotland 
continued to be a land overrun and eaten up with 
paupers. Such also was the fate of that splendid 
scheme of national education which Knox so ar- 
dently contemplated. He had already seen and 
announced the large intellectual character of his 
countrymen, and the development of which it 
was susceptible; and anticipating from this a 
happy futurity for Scotland, he had pleaded for 
the establishment of a well-endowed university 
in every city, and an academy in every town. 
But the stinted educational institutions were left 
just as the Reformation had found them; and 
those pupils who were dissatisfied with such a 
scanty training, were still obliged to repair to the 
colleges of France, Holland, and Italy. But it 
was in the miserable allowance for the support 
of the new national church that the avaricious 
spirit of the men in power was chiefly manifested. 
As the Reformed ministers had at first lived upon 
their own private resources, or upon the bene- 
volence of their flocks, and as they increased so 
rapidly that the six ministers which the church 
could muster in 1560 had grown into 252 in 1567, 
an application was made to the privy council for 
the support of a regular clergy in all time coming. 
The arrangement made on this occasion by the 
council was, that the ecclesiastical revenues should 
be divided into three parts, of which two should 
he given to the ejected Popish clercv, and the 
third part be divided between the court and the 
Protestant ministers. In this way, the two-thirds 
given to the Popish ecclesiastics, and which was 
to last only during their lives, was finally ab- 
sorbed by the nobles, who, on the death of the 
incumbents, appointed creatures of their own to 
the livings, of which they themselves drew the 
revenues. As for the remaining third, which 
was to be divided between the court and the Pro- 
testant ministers, it is easy to surmise how the 
latter body were likely to fare in a money con- 
test with the former. The officers appointed by 
the privy council, who, under the title of the 
“Court of Modification,” were to divide this third 
into two portions, and allot to each minister a 
stipend according to the circumstances in which 
he was placed, were so anxious to gratify the 
queen and lords, and so careless of the interests 
of the clergy, that the latter received a most in- 
adequate allowance, which was also most grudg- 
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ingly and irregularly paid. Such was the com- 
mencement of that poverty of the Scottish kirk 
which has continued with little modification to — 
the present day. On this unfair partition of the © 
ecclesiastical revenues, John Kuox might well 
exclaim, as he did, “If the end of this order, pre- 
tended to be taken for the sustentation of the 
ministers, be happy, my judgment fails me! I 
see two parts freely given to the devil, and the 
third part must be divided between God and the 
devil. To these dumb dogs the bishops, 
10,000 is not enough; but to the servants of Christ, 
that painfully preach the gospel, 100 marks must 
suffice! How can that be sustained ?” 

The bishops, as they had not been formally 
deprived by parliament, still retained their sees 
at the Reformation, and their successors continued 
to be appointed ; but as such an order was incom- 
patible with the nature of a Presbyterian church, 
the general assembly soon began to labour for 
its suppression and utter extinction. In 1574 it 
was therefore enacted, that the jurisdiction of 
bishops should not exceed that of superintend- 
ents. In 1576, the assembly declared the title of 
bishop to be common to every one that had a 
particular flock over which he had an especial 
charge. In the year following, they ordained 
that all bishops should in future be called by 
their own names, instead of by those of their 
dioceses. In 1580 they unanimously voted Epis- 
copacy to be unscriptural and unlawful; and in 
1592, the Presbyterian form of the government 
of the church by general assemblies, provincial 
synods, presbyteries, and kirk-sessions, received 
the full sanction of parliament. But every step 
thus won was a struggle against the court and 
the ruling powers, Such was especially the case 
when James VI. ascended the Scottish throne. 
The arbitrary spirit of this royal pedant and pol- 
emic, and his principles of king-craft, naturally 
made him the enemy of a church so independent 
as that of Scotland, while his prospects of the 
English crown made him desirous to identify the 
churches of both kingdoms, that he might reign _ 
over them with undisputed pre-eminence. “The .- 
bishops will govern the church, and I the bishops,” 
was the favourite sentiment he expressed, and the 
purpose for which he wrought, in all his subse- 
quent efforts to evert the whole system of Pres- 
byterian polity, and establish Episcopacy in its 
room. It was in vain that these attempts were 
resisted by Andrew Melvil, the Beza of Scotland, 
and worthy successor of John Knox; for Epis- 
copacy, fortified as it was both by king and court, 
and backed by the example of England, had ‘ob- ; 
tained a stronger political hold than even the 
worn-out system of Popery which had been so 
lately overthrown. Melvil fled into exile to avoid - 
a worse doom; and James, thus rid of the most | 
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formidable of his opponents, carried on his mea- | through the agency of the bishops, was finally 
sures with a higher hand than ever. The cha- | confirmed by enactments which gave to the pre- 
racter of his hostility, and the despotic spirit with | lates, and euch as the king might appoint, the 
which it was animated, were fully evinced by the | right to settle all ecclesiastical matters within 
acts passed by a subservient parliament, com- | their dioceses, and which Strictly declared that 
monly called the “ Black Acts of 1584.” On this! none should presume in public or private, by 
occasion, the lords of the articles had been sworn | sermons or conversation, to censure the conduct 
to secrecy in preparing the measures that were | of the king, his council, and proceedings, under 
to be laid before it; and when the members as- | the penalties of treason. Such were the laws en- 
sembled, the parliament was held with closed | acted in 1584, a year memorable in the history 
doors, as if it had been a meeting of conspirators. | of the Church of Scotland, and by the rigid and 
The acts that were passed on this occasion were | arbitrary execution of which its liberties, its very 
worthy of such an assembly. To decline the | existence would have speedily been extinguished. 
judgment of the king or privy council 7 any | Events afterwards occurred by which James was 
matter was declared to be treason; by which, | obliged to modify or rescind the greater part of 
the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical as | these obnoxious clauses—but it was in seeming 
well as civil, was established. All subjects were | only; and this lenity only continued until he had 
prohibited from convening any assembly except | strengthened himself with the English throne 
the ordinary courts, for the purpose of consulting | and its obedient hierarchy, when he found that 
or determining on any matter of state, civil or ec-| he might legislate for the obnoxious northern 
clestastical, without the special commandment and | church as he pleased, as well as requite it for all 
license of his majesty—and thus, presbyteries, | the opposition he had encountered. The events 
synods, and general assemblies had no right to| by which these various changes were occasioned 
meet without an express civil warrant. The rule | have already been recorded in the civil depart- 
of bishops over the church, and that of the king | ment of our history.’ 
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1 “The history of the Reformation in England is full of strange 
problems. The most prominent and extraordinary phenomenon 
which it presents to us is the gigantic strength of the govern- 
ment, contrasted with the fecbleness of tho religious parties. | been given, is very simple, but by no means satisfactory. The 
During the twelve or thirteen years which followed the death | power of the crown, it is said, was then at its height, and was 
of Honry VILL, the religion of the state was thrico changed. | in fact despotic. This solution, wo own, seems to us to be no 
Protestantism was established by Edward; the Catholic was | solution at all. It has long been the fashion—a fashion intro- 
restored by Mary; Protestantism was again established by | duced by Mr. Hume—to describe the English monarchy in the 
Elizabeth. The faith of the nation seemed to depend on the | sixteenth century as an absolute monarchy. And such un- 
personal inclinations of the sovereign. Nor was this all. An | douwbtedly it appears to a superficial observer. . . . 
established church was then, as a matter of courso, a persecuting “The truth seems tv be, that the government of the Tudors 
church, Edward persecuted Catholics—Mary persecuted Pro- | was, with a few occasional deviations, a popular government, 
testants—Elizabeth persecuted Catholics again. The father of | under the forms of despotism. . . . The Tudors committed 
those three sovereigns had enjoyed the pleasure of persecuting | many tyrannical acts. But in their ordinary dealings with the 
both sects at once, and had sent to death on the same hurdle | people, they were not, aud could not safely be tyrants. . . . 
the heretic who denied the real presence and the traitor who ‘It cannot be supposed that a people who had in their own 
denied the royal supremacy. There was nothing in England | hands the means of checking their princes, would suffer any 
like that fierce and bloody opposition which, in France, each | prince to impose on them a religion generally detested, It is 
of the religious factions in its turn offered to the government. | absurd to suppose that if the nation had been decidedly attached 
We had neither a Colligny nor a Mayenne; neither a Moncon- | to the Protestant faith, Mary could have re-established the 
tour noran Ivry. No English city braved sword and fumine | Papal supremacy. It is equally alsurd to suppose that if the 
for the Reformed doctrines with the spirit of Rochelle, or for | nation had been zealous for the ancient religion, Elizabeth could 
the Catholic doctrines with the spirit of Paris. Neither sect in | have restored the Protestant church. The truth is, that the 
England formed a League. Nveithor sect extorted a recantation | people were not disposed to engage in a struggle either for tho 
from the sovervign. Neither sect could obtain from an adverse | new or for the old doctrines. . . In plain words, they did not 
sovereign even a toleration. The English Protestants, after | think the difference between the hostile sects worth a struggle. 
several years of domination, sank down with scarcely a struggle | There was undoubtedly a zealous Protestant party and a zealous 
under the tyranny of Mary. The Catholics after having regained ; Catholic party. But both these parties, we believe, were very 
and abused their old ascendency, submitted patiently to the | small. We doubt whether both together made up, at the time 
severe rule of Elizabeth. Neither Protestants nor Catholics | of Mary’s death, a twentieth part of the nation. The remaining 
engaged in any great and well-organized scheme of resistance, | nineteen-twentieths halted between the two opinions, and were 
A few wild and tumultuous risings, suppressed as soon as they | not disposed to risk a revolution in the government, for the 
appeared—a few dark conspiracies, in which only a small num- | purpose of giving to either of the extreme factions an advantage 
ber of desperate men engaged—such were the utmost efforts | over the other.”—Macaulay, Burleigh and his Times. 


made by these two parties to assert the most sacred of human 
rights, attacked by the most odious tyranny. 
‘The explanation of these circumstances which has generally 
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CHAPTER XXI—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. (A.D, 1485), TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH (A.D. 1603). 


Increase of the royal authority by the suppression of feudalism—Absolute rule of the Tudors—Their despotia 
enactinents—Reaction on the succession of the Stuarts—The courts of Star Chamber and High Commission— 
Progress of the national commerce—Countries over which it extended—Commercial ports of England—Dis- 
covery of America-—Its effects on English commercial enterprise—Introduction of foreign workmen and 
manufactures—Improvement of the national navy-—Laws against usury—Trade with the Netherlands—Es- 
tablishment of the Royal Exchange i in London—English maritime discoveries—Colonization cf new countries 
—State of commerce in the reign of Elizabeth—Internal traffic of the country—English fairs—Agricultural 
progress—Farms and their occupants—Modes of living among the agricultural classes—Improvement of their 
condition—Causes of the improvement—Architecture of the period—Introduction of the Tudor style—Its 
peculiarities—Noble mansions—Their chief characteristics—Mansions of the aristocracy—Their retinues and 
furniture—Meals and banquets—Increased refinement and splendour of a feast—Table ohservances—TIntro- 
duction of coaches into England—Dress and personal ornaments of the Elizabethan period—Rich and extra- 
vagant style of aristocratic life—Rapiers as part of costume—Growth and state of London--Its streets—Its 
buildings—Furniture of the houses—London ’prentices—Civic banquets—Style of domestic life in London— 
Une of tubacco—Public sports and games-—-Various modes of hunting—Horse-races—Cock-fighting— Bear- 
baiting—Bell-ringing-—In-door sports—Dancing—Card-playing—Merelles—Games with dice, &c.— Festivals 
~—-Joyous observances of May-day—The Maypole—War of Puritanism against maypoles—The play of Robin 
Hood--Observances of St. Valentine’s Day —Of New Year’s Day— Anniversaries of the national saints—Other 
saints’ days—Observances of Midsummer’ Eve—Ceremony of setting the watch—Defective lighting of the 
streets of London—London watchmen of the period—Celebration of Easter—Easter holidays—Christmas— 
Lord of Misrule—Christimas excesses—King of the Bean—Pope of Fools— Boy Bishop—Plough Monday—Pro- 
gress of learning—Establishment of new colleges—Effocts of the Reformation on learning—Learned men of 
England—Learned ladies—English poets of this period--Stephen Hawes—Alexander Barklay—John Skelton 
—William Roy-—John Hoywood—Lord Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt—Other poets— Edmund Spenser— 
His poetry. Condition of Scotland—State of its commerce—Of its ship-building—Style of living of the 
Scottish aristocracy—Their castles—Domestic life of the Scots—Costume—Slow progress of refinement in 
Scottish living—Sports of Scoltland—Miracle and mystery plays— Active games—Football, &c. ~Penny weddings 
—-Funoral observances—-Progress of learning in Scotland—Establishinent of King’s College, Aberdeen—Of 
Edinburgh university—High School of Edinburgh—Conrse of instruction at the universities—Learned Scots 
of the period—Erskine of Dun—John Knox— Andrew Melvil—George Buchanan—Scottish poets— William 
Dunbar—Gawin Douglas—Sir David Lindsay—James V. Condition of Ireland--Unchanged state of the 
people--Their barbarism confirmed by the English conquest—Continued rebellion of the Irish—-Their love of 
news and gambling—Their modes of warfare —Sufferings endured in their revolts—Classes of Irish society— 
Their chiefs—Moide of electing and inaugurating a chief—Brehon laws—The Eric—Style of living among the 
chiefs— Cosherings—Coign and livery. Patriarchal system of their government— Fosterships— Office of 
foster-father—Fileas or bards—Their poetry—Irish schools—Priests—Gallowglasses and kerns—Their modes 


of warfare and their woapons—The tie of gossiprod—Domestic life of the Irish—Their costume—Cookery and .- 


dict—Strange and barbarous dishes—Their drinks, 





C) } HE first effect of the suppression 
of feudalism in England was the 
increase of the royal authority. 
This was the inevitable result of 
the destruction, or, at least, the 
suspension, of that middle or bal- 
ane cing power by which the despotism of the king 
and the democracy of the people had been alter- 
nately held in check. The conflict now lay between 
the monarch and his subjects—between the one 
man who ruled with unchecked and unlimited 
authority, and the masses who had not yet fully 
learned their own power, or the mode of using 
it. In this way, the one man was more thana 
match for the many. But, besides this, the re- 
storation of the old nobilitv, or the creation of a 


new, was an exercise of regal authority of which 
the Tudor dynasty could largely avail them- 
selves, in surrounding their throne, not with a 
hostile and rival, but a grateful and subservient 
aristocracy; for the new nobles were not slow to 
learn, that the same power which had made, 
could also unmake them at pleasure. But a 
third source of power which the new dynasty 
possessed, lay in the transition state which the 
religion of the country was now undergoing, and 
the apprehension of a coming change. Was the 
long established creed of England to be estab- 
lished in greater permanency than ever; or be 
left to struggle unaided against that formidable 
Lollardism, which was so soon, under the name 
of Protestantism, to shake every kingdom of | 
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Europe, and effect a universal revolution? This 


question was of inferior importance in Scotland, 
where, as we have seen, the king was nothing 
more than the chief nobleman of the state; and, 
accordingly, when the crisis arrived in that coun- 
try, the people could proscribe the old church 
and build up a new, not only without, but against 
the will of the sovereign. But very different 
was the case in England. There, the regal power, 
founded in conquest and established by centu- 
ries of rule, could still control every movement ; 
and of this the two parties of religionists showed 
that they were conscious, by the solicitude with 
which they watched the royal sentiments, and the 
price they were willing to pay for the royal con- 
currence. This was especially the case when the 
outburst of the Reformation brought the ques- 
tion to full issue in England; and thus, while 
Henry VIII. was enabled to change the creed of 
the country day after day according to his own 
caprices, and punish every one who withheld his 
assent, Elizabeth was able to form and finish 
that ecclesiastical polity, and those forms of wor- 
ship, which have continued in full authority to 
the present hour. 

It is in these causes collectively that we are tu 
understand the wondrous power of the Tudors, 
and the readiness of the nation to yield to it. 
Without these, general readers are unable to 
understand how the descendants of an obscure 
Welsh gentleman should have obtained, and that, 
too, so late as the sixteenth century, an amount 
of influence, and unrestrained authority of rule, 
which the English people had never accorded to 
the ablest and proudest of the Plantagenets. 
During the whole of the present period, the peo- 
ple sought a ruler, and even religious opinions a 
leader, and in both cases, the head of the state 
was recognized as the true and legitimate autho- 
rity. As if this was not enough also, law was 
invoked to sanction what the crisis demanded, 
and the nation was so willing to concede; and 
these laws form a curious episode in the legis- 
lative history of England. Thus, when Henry 
VIII. divorced the unfortunate Catherine and 
married Anne Boleyn, it was enacted, that if any 
- one by word, writing, or deed disturbed the royal 
rights of the king, or did anything derogatory to 
- the rights of Queen Anne, or to her issue in their 
title to the crown, such offence should be high 
treason. Moreover, if any one by words only, 
should utter anything to the peril of the king, or 
the slander of his marriage with Queen Anne, 
or the slander or disherison of her issue by the 
marriage, he should be held guilty of misprision 
of treason. These statutes were repealed on the 
death of Anne, but they were renewed in favour 
of Jane Seymour, whose offspring by the king, 
should there be any, were now to succeed to the 
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throne; while failing these, Henry was empow- 
ered to appoint a successor by letters-patent or 
by will—and that none might be ignorant that 
Mary and Elizabeth weré henceforth bastardized, 
it was made high treason t8 declare Henry’s mar- 
riages with Catherine and Anne to have been 
good and lawful, or even directly or indirectly to 
accept, take, judge, or believe such a declaration. 
These were but specimens of the despotic enact- 
ments which his several marriages occasioned. 
Of a still more extravagant description were the 
veering and contradictory statutes which he 
made in the articles of religious belief, by which 
Papist and Protestant suffered at the same 
stake; and the title he assumed of “Henry 
VIII, by the grace of God, King of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and 
of the Church of England and also of Ireland, 
on earth, the Supreme Head,” while the attempt 
to deprive him of this title amounted to the 
crime, aud was to be visited with the penalties 
of high treason. ‘To laws like these, the enact- 
ments that were passed confirming his irrespon- 
sible and unlimited right of rule, were nothing 
more than natural consequents; and therefore 
it was decreed, that when the emergency was 
sudden, and a parliament could not be conve- 
niently called, the king, with advice of his coun- 
cil, “might set forth proclamations, with pains 
and penalties in them, which were to be obeyed 
as if they were made by an act of parliament.” 
Amidst this spirit of abject adulation, it was 
fortunate for the kingdom that Elizabeth had 
neither husbands to behead, nor children to dis- 
inherit. Still, however, such was the despotism 
of her rule, and the success of her measures, that 
both parliament and people were willing to con- 
cede to her the same despotic authority that had 
been granted to her predecessor. This was 
shown in the parliament assembled a.p. 160], 
when the propriety of certain patents granted to 
courtiers by royal gift was called in question. 
In this case, it was declared by the advocates of 
royal rule, that absolute princes, such as were 
the sovereigns of England, were a kind of divi- 
nities; that their prerogative was neither to be 
canvassed, nor disputed, nor examined, as from 
its nature alone it could admit of no limitation ; 
and that the queen had two powers over the law, 
one restraining, and the other preventive, so that 
she might set free what was limited by statute. 
or restrain that which had been proclaimed to be 
free. Nay, it was even added, that this royal 
power could not only insert clauses in any 
statute, but make void any clause it had itself 
inserted. Fortunately for such a delicate discus- 
sion, the queen received this appeal against. the 
patents favourably, and forthwith annulled them, 
upon which the gratitude of the parliament knew 
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no bounds. They declared her message on this 
occasion to be a very gospel, and-compared her 
to the Divine Being himself, in conferring bless- 
_inga upon her people, exercising the quality of 
“restraining grace,” and showing herself to be 
like the Divinity, “all truth.” This fulsome 
address was presented by the speaker, attended 
by eighty members of parliament. 

It is evident, however, that all this abject 
obedience could not be lasting. It was contrary 
to the spirit of the English people, and to all 
they had hitherto done and suffered in vindica- 
tion of their political rights. And besides this, 
the commons, freed from the oppression of the 
aristocracy, had been gradually learning their 
own strength, and only waited the opportunity 
to put it forth. That opportunity soon came, by 
the succession of the Stuart to the Tudor dynasty, 
and the change from the rule of the energetic 
Elizabeth to that of the imbecile James. As if, 
too, this had not been enough, James must needs 
provoke the conflict by becoming the aggressor, 
and prating about those Divine rights of sove- 
reignty, which he was utterly unable to make 
good. It was but a natural sequence, that the 
oppressive government of the present period 
should be followed by the reaction of the next, 
and that both should ultimately settle down into 
that temperate monarchy, and those equal rights, 
which so happily constitute the main element of 
the British constitution. 

Before dismissing this part of our subject, con- 
nected with the government of England during 
the present period, we cannot omit the mention 
of two courts of law, which were afterwards 
destined to be names of dread in the history of 
England. These were the Star Chamber and 
the Court of High Commission. 

Originally the Star Chamber was nothing but 
the council of the Kings of England, assembled 
for the trial of criminal cases; and the court re- 
celved its name from the place where it usually 
met, which was the chambre des estayers. At 
first, it had been a powerful instrument in the 
hands of English sovereigns, by which they could 
confiscate or doom to death at pleasure, until the 
increasing restrictions upon the royal authority 
reduced it to comparative harmlessness, From 
this condition, however, it was raised by Henry 
VII. who loved money, and was not scrupulous in 
the mode of acquiring it. Recognizing in this 
court of Star Chamber a convenient means for the 
imposition of fine and confiscation, he remodelled 
it,and brought it into more vigorous action than 
ever. The cause stated for its restoration was 
the imperfect administration of justice by the 
multiplication of bribes, and the discontent and 
riot which such a course occasioned. To reform 
these evils, as well as those that originated from 
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corrupt or inefficient juries, the statute of Henry 
VII. ordained, “that the chancellor, treasurer, 
and privy seal, or two of them, calling to them 
a bishop and a temporal lord, being of the 
council, and the two chief-justices, or, in their 
absence, two other justices, upon bill or infor- 
mation put to the chancellor for the king, or any 
other, against any person for any misbehaviour 
above-mentioned, have authority to call before 
them, by writ or privy seal, the offenders and 
others, as it shall seem fit, by whom the truth 
may be known; and to examine and punish after 
the form and effect of statutes thereof made, in 
like manner as they ought to be punished, if 
they were convicted after the due order of the 
law.” Such was the new form of the Star Cham- 
ber, as modelled by Henry VIT., and sanctioned 
by an abject parliament. As may easily be seen, 
it gave to him and his successors an almost ab- 
solute power over the lives and property of his 
subjects, and it continued its despotic rule during 
this and the following period, until the revolu- 
tionary storm arose and swept it away. 

The Court of High Commission originated at. 
a later period, and for a different purpose. It 
dated from A.D. 1559, when one court was esta- 
blished for the ecclesiastical province of Canter- 
bury, and another for that of York; and was in- 
tended not for secular objects, but the establish- 
ment of the Reformation. On this account, as 
it was wholly a spiritual court, its members con- 
sisted eutirely of the clergy, and their commission 
was, to suspend or deprive unworthy clergymen, 
and proceed by church censure, imprisonment, 
or other legal inflictions, against all who opposed 
the Reformed principles and ordinances. This 
was not all, for they were afterwards empowered 
to visit and reform every kind of error, heresy, 
and schism in the towns, and prosecute their in- 
quiry not only by juries and witnesses, but by 


“all other means and ways that they could de- _ 


vise.” Here, then, was the establishment of an 
inquisition, aud we can easily guess the nature 
of its proceedings. It was an unlimited power 
vested in the hands of churchmen, and for the 
accomplishment of an end that never limits itself 
to half measures. The tyrannous rule of this , 
court, not only in spirituals but temporals, under 
the direction of Laud and Strafford—the prisons 
it filled, and the victims it impoverished, mutila- 
ted, or brought to the scaffold—will always show, 
that even the advancement of religious truth itself 
is not to be intrusted to men, however just or 
righteous, when they are armed with irrespon- 
sible power to coerce and punish. 

During the whole of this period, the commer- 
cial interests of England were advancing with an 
always accelerating pace.’ Indeed, it could not 





1 Some curious traces of the commercial as well as politics! 
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well have been otherwise, not only from the cha- 
racter of the sovereigns who had now succeeded 
to the English throne, but the new world that 
was opened up to commercial enterprise through 
the discoveries of Columbus and his successors. 
The peaceful reign of Henry VILI., as well as his 
money-loving disposition, induced him to turn 
his attention to the important subject of national 
trade and manufactures, which he regarded as 
the best source for the supply of his own ex- 
chequer; and although some of his enactments, 
especially against usury, by which the taking of 
interest «vas meant, were marked by the inex- 
perience and narrowness of the times, old com- 
mercial treaties were renewed, and new ones 
formed, by which the greater part of Europe was 
laid open to English traffic. This range of action 
comprised the following countries and ports:— 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Pisa, Florence, 
Venice, Spain, Seville, Portugal, France, Brittany, 
Normandy, Danzig, Eastland, and Friesland. 
The chief English export to these places still con- 
tinued to be wool, either in its natural state, or 
made into cloth. During this reign also, in ad- 
dition to the woollen manufacture, that of silk 
was introduced into England, not however in the 
form of weaving, but knitting, and was carried 
on by females, who were called “silk-women.” 
This kind of manufacture, besides, was ex- 
tremely limited, and the chief articles made by 
it were “ribbons, laces, girdles, corses, cauls, and 
corses of tissues or points.” The principal com- 





connection of the south of France with England in early times 
are still extant. In Depping’s Histoire di Commerce entre le 
Levant et UBuvope, wo learn that ‘a note is still preserved from 
the household of the King of England, Henry III., at Bordeaux, 
ordering at Montpellier, not only twenty pieces of silk stuffs 
and four of scarlet cloth, but furthor, three gourds of preserved 
ginger.” M. Depping translates tres curdas de gyngibracco, trois 
gourdes de gingembre confit; but it sooma more likely that ¢hice 
squares of ginyer tablet are meant; so that the king had to send 
to Montpellier for what may now be had by the poorest children, 
either for halfpence, or in exchange for rags, bones, or broken 
glass. From the same author wo Icarn that at a timo when the 
coasts of France in general were dreaded by morchants, whoso 
ships, in case of their running aground, were exposed to wreckers, 
and became the property of the lord of the manor, the whole 
coast was not thus forsaken. ‘‘ Bordeaux long appertained to 
the English, and it was there that the wools of England arrived, 
for distribution in the south of France, and for embarkation in 
the Mediterranean ports, for other quarters. It is likely that 
- Bordeaux was an entrepdt for the English of the productions of 
the Levant consigned to Great Britain. The wines of Bordeanx 


‘« formed a considerable article of export. Edward I. favoured 


the introduction of them into England in 1302, asking only, as 
entry duty, a penny the pipe.” And again: “ England took no 
great part during the Middle Ages in the Levant trade, and 
people were far from foreseeing that one day she would lord it 
over India. For a long period she could furnish only raw 
materials, such as wools and peltry. Foreigners brought her 
the many objects she required, and took those two articles in 
return. Florentine merchants bargained with the monasteries 
for the parohase of all their clips of wool for one or more years. 
Considerable. cargoes of these wools were sent to Guienne and 
Languedoc, from which, as I have said, they were transmitted 
to Italy (vol. ii. p. 887). Free trade flourished in England in 
‘the fourteenth century, but seemed to become mere and more 
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mercial towns in England during this time ap- 
pear to have been London, Coventry, Norwich, 

Chester, Worcester, Exeter, York, Bristol, South- 
ampton, Boston, Hull, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The progress of commerce, éndeed, which depends 
so much upon freedom of action, was so hampered 
at the outset by those corporate privileges that 
confined the carrying on of most trades and 
handicraft professions, to such as were free of 
the corporation or members of a guild, that some 
of the oldest of these towns were even already 
falling into decay. This was especially the case 
with Coventry, York, Chester and Lancaster, 
Lincoln and Winchester, where it was complained 
that the streets were deserted, and the houses 
falling to decay, in consequence of persons un- 
privileged repairing to other towns where no 
such restrictions existed. As an offset, however, 
to this evil, the hitherto obscure villages of Man- 
chester and Liverpool were fast rising into that 
importance which was afterwards to distinguish 
them as the great commercial and manufacturing 
cities of England. 

It was during the reign of this king that an 
event occurred which might have had a fearful 
influence upon the commercial history of the 
country. This was the arrival in England of the 
brother of Columbus. When the great discoverer 
of America had convinced himself that immense 
regions were still in existence, and but awaited 
the search of a skilful and daring explorer, he 


not only repaired to different courts in the hope 


restricted under the Tudora and Stuarts, M. Depping notes 
the insigne privilegium granted by Edward I. in 1303, and con- 
firmed by Edward III., permitting all foreigners (thirteen coun- 
tries are named) tu trade in England with the natives and each 
other, to retail mercer's wares and spices, and freoly to export 
merchandise bought in England, on simple payment of customs 
dues. Buta kind of voluntary tax was at the same time to bo 
paid by these merchants, chiefly on wools and skins, and on 
imported wax, scarlet cloth, and other articles (vol. ii. p. 338). 
No doubt a law so favourable to strangers, must have drawn to 
England many of tho persecuted Albigonses frum Guienne and 
Languedoc. 

This free trade, far from hurting the manufactures of Eng- 
land, as many of the earlier financiera were likely to predict, 
seems to have promoted them. ‘‘About the middle of the 
fourteenth century,” says Depping, ‘‘an English company, which 
liad taken the name of Thomas Becket, undertook the exporta- 
tion of English cloths, Since Edward ILI. had sent for and 
protected the weavers of Flanders, the English cloth manufacture 
had been brought to perfection. Instead of continuing to sell 
raw wools to foreigners, and to buy from them the fine cloths 
they had made from those wools, the English themselves mado 
fine cloths, which were exported by the German merchants along 
with the cloths of Flanders as far as to Russia. In the fifteenth 
century, the English cloths were even to be seon in the markets 
of Italy. Rome and Tuscany received them. . . . The English 
House of Commons never ceased to call for restrictions on foreign 
industry : they obtained the prohibition of the importatiom of 
foreign tissues; in 1381, exports and imports by foreign vessels 
were prohibited; and, finally, so far did Henry VII., Lerd 
Bacon’s model king, depart from the wise policy of Edwards 
]. and JIL, that he engaged by treaty to send to the port of Pisa, 
in English veasels, the wool required by the Florentine manu- _ 
facturera, and to furnish them to-no other nation excepting . 
Venice.”—See Hist. du Commerce, &e., vol. ii. pp. 338-340. 
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_ Henry VII. upon the same mission. Bartholo- 
Magy was captured on his voyage to England by 
a pirates, and did‘not reach London till after long 
~ ‘delay; and during the interval, Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain had acceded to the proposais of 


: : Christopher, and supplied him with the required 
aid, In this way, the paralysis of industry, as 


well as the terrible accumulation of national guilt 
which the useless gold of America entailed upon 
Spain, were happily escaped by England, and her 
own native energies left free and untrammelled. 
The discovery of a new world, however, could 
not be effected without stirring up a kindred 
emulation, and Henry VIL, as far as his parsi- 
‘mony would allow him, became a candidate in 
the competition. In 1496 he intrusted a small 
armament to John Cabot, a Venetian, and his 
three song, for a voyage in quest of unknown 
countries, and the result was the discovery of 
the coast of Labrador. This was but a trifling 
_ achievement in an era so fraught with discoveries, 

more especially as the exploration of Cabot was 
never of any particular use to England. It was 
not indeed in this way that she was to be bene- 
fited by the nautical enterprise of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, in which she was left far 
behind. She had only to await her time, when 
her own superior industry and perseverance would 
win from their present possessors these fertile 
realms and islands, and turn them to their pro- 
per account. 

If the peaceful reign of Henry VII., and the 


caution with which he avoided the search after 


remote El Dorados in au age of such adventure, 
were favourable to the development of natural 
industry and the healthful increase of manufac- 
tures and commerce, the result was me favour- 
able still under the administration of his succes- 
sor. Onhis accession to the throne, Henry VIII. 

lost no time in squandering the immense hoard 
which his father had so avariciously gathered ; 

and although he sought nothing further in this 
proceeding than his own gratification, the circu- 
* -Jation of such a capital gave that stimulus to 
trade which ready money is always sure to im- 
part. At the same time, the love of luxury and 


~~» wich attire which such an example introduced, 
~. wag naturally caught by his courtiers, from whom 
_- it descended to the middle classes; and thus, 
"0°" bile every kind of rich cloth was imported from 
aa broad in quantities hitherto unprecedented, fo- | 


reign workmen in every kind of manufacture re- 
7 lito London, and introduced that skill in 
@anship which our countrymen afterwards 

; gine be effec Of course, this intro- 
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manufacturers still continued,.a soothing measure 


was attempted eight years afterwards, by which 
it was decreed, that no stranger, born out-of the. 
English dominions, should take any. apprentice 
who was not a native, under a penalty of £10; 


and that he should not keep more than two foreign ee 


journeymen at the same time. In foreign trade, — 
the Netherlands was still the great resort of the 
English merchants, the chief emporium of which 
was Antwerp, where English wool and cloths . 
were sold, and every kind of foreign: commodity 
purchased in return. As the continental wars 
of Henry VIII, however, subjected this com- 
munication to several interruptions, the English 
merchants endeavoured to repair the evil, not so 
much by attempting to discover new countries 
for themselves, us by trading to those already 
discovered. In this way, Guinea and Brazil — 
became trading marta, in addition to the ports 
that were frequented in Europe and Asia; but 
these new experiments, which were afterwards 
to be so successful, were at first prosecuted with 
extreme caution. The English merchants also 
still continued to use foreign vessels and crews 
in preference to their own shipping, when the 
voyage was supposed to be attended with peculiar 
difficulty. The reign, however, of Henry VIII, 
unprofitable though it was to the kingdom in 
other respects, was signally advantageous in pro- 
moting naval skill and enterprise among his sub- 
jects—and for this, at least, he will ever deserve 
a grateful commemoration in our national history. 
He carried his ideas of stateliness and magnifi- 
cence into ship-building, so that the vessels con- 
structed by his orders were the largest that had 
hitherto been launched from an English dock- 
yard. Of these, the Regent, built at Woolwich _ 
in 1512, has been particularly commemorated. 
It was of 1000 tons burden, and carried 700 sail- 


ors, soldiers, and gunners; and when this ship 


was blown up, with all its crew, in a naval en-. : 


gagement off Brest, only a few months after it 


had put to sea, he caused another still: larger. to: 


be built in its room, called the Henry Grace. de 
Dieu. By the royal navy which he thus created, 
amounting to 12,500 tons, he was ‘unconsciously, ee 
ng of war. whigh the a 
‘But Henry in these important. labours: aid, not ee 


preparing for that fearful te 
Spanish Armada soon a 












exclusively confine himself to: ship-build: ix 
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and Woolwich. 


Dover, and caused the havens and ports of Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Teignmouth, Falmouth, and 
Fowey, to be repaired and kept up. It is inter- | 
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THE Henry Grace DE Diev.—From a picture in Greenwich Hospital. 


esting to notice that the two worst kings of Eng- 

lish history—John and Henry VIII.—were the 
founders and creators of the English navy. 

During the following reigns, English commerce, 
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or the taking of interest, continued to be repeated, 
as a crime odious in the sight of God, and hurt- 
ful to the welfare of man. Ten per cent. had 
hitherto been allowed as a lawful rate of interest, 
but in the reign &f Edward VI. this 
permission was repealed, and a law 
enacted, that ‘“ whoever shall hence- 
forth lend any sum of money for any 
manner of usury, increase, lucre, gain, 
or interest to be had, received, or hoped 
for, over and above the sum so lent,” 
was not only to forfeit the amount of 
the loan, but to suffer fine and impri- 
sonment according to the king’s plea- 
sure. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, 
that this unnatural law only aggravated 
the evil it was meant to cure. Mer- 
chants from the first had found out 
what legislators as yet did not under- 
stand, that traffic could not be carried 
on, or mercantile credit maintained, 
without such accommodations, and’ 
that a “fool who lent out money gratis” 
was not to be found in those places 
“where merchants most do congregate, 
The obnoxious statute, after a twenty 
years’ trial, was repealed; but though 
ten per cent. was once more made the 
established rate of interest, all beyond 
this was branded with the name of usury, and 
mace liable to the former pains and penalties. 
All this mercantile progress, however, had 


| been but a prelude to that which it made during 
which had entered upon a new era, mainly occa- | the reign of Elizabeth ; 


; and the impulse im- 


sioned by the discovery of a new world, and the | parted by her able administration to every branch 


ten thousand wants which it had created, went 
onward with a strength and steadiness which the 
mines of Peru and Mexico, and the wealth of Or- 
muz, failed to impart to Spain and Portugal. 
The Newfoundland cod fishery, into which the 
English entered in 1536, was encouraged by Ed- 
ward VI., and exempted from the levies which 
had been imposed upon it, so that it quickly grew 
into a source of national profit; and in 1554, the 
English Russia Company was incorporated by a 
charter of Queen Mary, in consequence of the 
encouragement given to traffic with England by 
the Muscovite sovereign, Ivan Vassilivitch, other- 
wise known as “John the Terrible.” The Steel- 
yard Company, a corporation of German or 
Hanseatic merchants, residing in England, and 
possessed of exclusive privileges, by which they 
held a monopoly in certain branches of trade, was 
_ abolished, as subversive of the necessary freedom 
of merchandise; and the advancement of the 
English merchant-adventurers promoted in its 
room, by which native activity and enterprise 
were more fully called into exercise. But in spite 


of this growing liberality, the laws against usury, 
Vor. IL 


of political and 


intellectual life, 
by which England 
started at once 


from boyhood in- 
to adolescence, is 
especially observ- 
able in the com- 
mercial depart- 
ment of our his- 
tory. The navi- 
gation laws, which 
had commenced so 
early as the latter 
part of the twelfth 
century, prohibit- 
ing all exports or 
imports .in.. any 
other than Eng- 
lish vessels, were 
rescinded in her first parliament, as productive 
of national jealousies and dissensions, and injuri- 
ous to the true interests of commerce; and in 
their stead, a slight tax was imposed upon car- 
137 





BADGE OF THE MERCHANTS OF THE 
STEFL-YARD.—From the original in 
Thames Street. 
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goes imported or exported by foreign shipping. 
This was of itself sufficient to expand, in an im- 
mense ratio, the sphere of English traffic; and 
the effect of the impulse was manifested in the 
quantities of English wool and cloth consigned 
to the fairs of Holland and the Netherlands. Of 
these commodities, there was a trade to both 
countries amounting to £2,400,000 annually—an 
immense sum compared with its rate in the pre- 
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sent day. This most lucrative trade may be 
better understood by the following extract from 
the account given of it by Guicciardini, nephew 
of the celebrated historian, who lived in the 
Netherlands, and only described what he knew 
aud witnessed :—“To England,” he says, “ Ant- 
werp sends jewels and precious stones, silver bul- 
lion, quicksilver, wrought 
silks, cloth of gold and 
silver, gold and _ silver 
thread, camblets, grograms, 
spices, drugs, sugar, cotton, 
cummin, galls, linens fine 
and coarse, serges, demi- 
ostades, tapestry, madder, 
hops in great quantities, 
glass, salt-fish, metallic and 
other merceries of all sorts 
to a great value, arms of all 
kinds, ammunition for war, 
and household furniture. 
From England Antwerp re- 
ceives vast quantities of fine 
and coarse draperies, fringes, 
and other things of that 
kind to a great value, the 
finest wool, excellent saffron 
in small quantities, a great quantity of lead 
and tin, sheep and rabbit skins without num- 
ber, and various other sorts of fine peltry and 
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Gresnam’s RovaL EXCHANGE, LONDON.—From a print fn the Crowle Pennant. 
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leather, beer, cheese, and other sorts of provisiona 
in great quantities; also Malmesey wines, which 
the English import from Candia.” In this city 
was also an English bourse or exchange, to which 
merchants of various countries repaired for an 
hour every morning and evening, accompanied 
hy brokers and interpreters, and bargained for 
those articlesof English produce, which they after- 
wards re-sold in the markets of Italy and Ger- 
many. As an English exchange, however, was 
still more necessary at London than at Antwerp, 
this want was soon supplied, and that, too, not 
by public subscription, but the princely liberality 
of a single merchant. This was Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who perceiving the inconggpience of 
the usual mercantile place of meeting hich was 
in Lombard Street, in the open air, resolved to 
build a covered walk for the purpose, similar to 
that of Antwerp. His only demand upon the 
city on this occasion was for a site; and when 
this was readily granted, he erected upon it in 
1567, a stately edifice of brick, roofed with slate, 
which, by the command of the queen, was pro- 
claimed with the sound of trumpets and the 
voice of heralds, “the Royal Exchange.” 

It was now full time that England should enter 
upon that track of discovery which other nations 
had so successfully opened; and the first experi- 
ment tried during this reign was the attempt to 
find a new passage to India. This was commenced 
in 1567 by Martin Frobisher, who set sail upon 
the bold adventure with no better armament than 
two barks of twenty-five tons each, and a pinnace 
of ten tona. He entered the strait leading to 
Hudson’s Bay, thenceforth called Frobisher's 
Strait, and took possession of the neighbouring 
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| coast in the name of the queen, but was unable 
to proceed further from sickness among his crew. 
A second voyage which he made in 1577, with 
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more ample means, was not, however, in quest of 
an Indian passage, but of gold, with which it was 
thought the country he had discovered abounded, 
but which was never found. A third voyage, 
which he made in 1578, with fifteen ships, was 
for the discovery of a north-west passage, to which 
the strait of his own name was thought to lead, 
as well as a search for gold, but in either case his 
attempt was unsuccessful. His first voyage, in- 
deed, although with such humble means, was his 
most successful, by the islands and coasts it en- 
abled him to discover, as well as an entrance into 
the Polar seas. Another adventurous navigator 
of the same period was Sir Francis Drake, who 
left England in 1577, with the double purpose of 
discovering new countries and plundering the 
Spaniards, with whom we were still at peace; and 
in both of these attempts he was successful. After 
an absence of nearly two years, in which he ex- 
plored the western coast of America, crossed the 
Pacific, and circumnavigated the globe—having 
been the first Englishman who performed that 
feat—he returned triumphantly to England laden 
with Spanish plunder. A third adventurer was 
Sir John Davis, who made three voyages in search 
of the north-west passage; and although he was 
unsuccessful in finding it, he enlarged the geogra- 
phical knowledge of his countrymen, while he 
perpetuated his own name by the discovery of 
Davis’ Straits. A fourth in the list of English 
naval adventure was Thomas Cavendish, who, 
like Drake, performed the periplus of the globe; 
and in a second expedition, one of his captains 
(John Davis, who has already been mentioned) 
discovered the Falkland Islands. Besides these, 
other expeditions were fitted out towards the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, which had for their 
chief object the exploration of the South Seas, 
and the discovery of a north-west passage. While 
these attempts were prosecuted with such dili- 
gence, the paths that had already been opened 
up by foreign navigators were not neglected; and 
among the foremost of these was India, the great 
commercial mart both of the ancient and modern 
world. For this purpose, the Turkey Company 
was incorporated in 1581, and the East India 
Company in 1600. The splendid results with 
which this enterprise was crowned belong to a 
later period of the commercial history of England. 

As Britain was finally destined to be the 
‘“‘mighty mother” of colonies, England com- 
menced her great vocation during this stirring 
period of adventure, by attempting experiments 
in colonization upon the North American conti- 
nent. The first of these, undertaken by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1576 and 1583, accom- 
panied by his more renowned step-brother, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, were unsuccessful; and in the 
last of these voyages, Gilbert himself, and four 
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of the five ships that composed his armament, 
were lost at sea. Undeterred by this fatal ex- 
ample, Sir Walter, in the following year, fitted 
out two ships, which he sent to the coast of 
North America, with instructions as to the direc- 
tion in which they were to sail; and the result 
was the discovery of Virginia, which was so 
named by Elizabeth herself, in honour of her own 
happy state of celibacy. As Raleigh by letters- 
patent had obtained the right of property in this 
discovery, which comprised at that time both 
what is now called Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, he sent to his new territory a fleet of colo- 
nization consisting of seven ships; but although 
this trial, which proved a failure, was followed 
by repeated attempts and sacrifices, Virginia was 
not at this early stage to become the home of an 
English population. Every successive landing 
was followed by an attack from the natives, 
under which the new comers perished, and at 
last the attempt was abandoned in despair. Eng- 
land was thus fated to learn at the outset, that 
to colonize a country is more difficult than to 
discover it: but bravely she persisted, and endur- 
ingly she persevered, until the lesson was learned, 
and the prize obtained. 

A glance at the history of England during the 
reign of Elizabeth, will suffice to show how ne- 
cessary this mercantile spirit was, not only for 
national prosperity, but even for very existence. 
Spain, which had taken the lead in maritime 
discovery, and been enriched with the treasure 
of America as her reward, was enabled in conse- 
quence to fit out an Armada which, according to 
human calculation, was justly termed the “ In- 
vincible.” What in such a case would have been 
the fate of this country, had the Armada been 
able to land her armies, or even keep possession 
of the sea? Had England remained indifferent 
to her mercantile advantages as an island, the 
utmost she could have done in such a crisis 
would have been to abide the uncertain issue of 
an invasion, by which she would have been 
thrown back for a century at least in progress, 
even if she had been finally victorious. The 
former sovereigns had been obliged in their diffi- 
culties to apply for shipping to such foreign 
ports as Genoa, Danzig, Hamburg, and Venice; 
but in the present case, such a resource would 
have been useless. Happily, however, her com- 
merce had already created not only a numerous 
and well-manned navy, but skilful commanders; 
and thus, when the battle was confined to the 
ocean, the Spaniards were confronted by men as 
inured to naval conflict as themselves. In this 
way, it is declared in the State Papers of the 
period, where the force sent out against the Ar- 
mada is enumerated, that the sum total of Eng- 
lish ships was 181. It is specified also that of 
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these, only thirty-four were regular men-of-war, . 


of which not more thau five were from 800 to 
1100 tons burden each ; of the other ships, eigh- 
teen were suppHed by private adventurers, thirty- 
three by the city of London; forty-three were 
hired vessels, and fifty-three were coasters sent 
by various sea-ports. The fleet had on board 
11,120 men. At the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the royal navy amounted to 17,110 ton- 
nage; while at the end of the reign of Mary it 
had only amounted to 7110. Of these ships of 
Elizabeth, the largest was of 1000 tons burden, 
and carried 340 seamen and forty guns; while 
the whole royal navy amounted to forty sail, 
with a crew of about 300 men for each vessel. 
In the interna] traffic of England, the greater 
part of it, as in other countries, was carried on 
by fairs, held annually or more frequently, at 
stated periods, in some noted place of resort; and 
such were the local advantages derived from these 
great musters, that every means was adopted to 
make them attractive, as well as to retain them 
in existence, in those towns where they were 
found no longer necessary. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that when the lord-mayor and alder- 
men of London, during the reign of Henry VIL, 
prohibited any of the citizens from repairing 
with their goods to any market or fair out of the 
city, so many places remonstrated, and so loud 
an outcry was raised, until the obnoxious prohi- 
bition was repealed by parliament in 1487. In 
the appeal that was made on this occasion, we 
Jearn the principal places at which fairs were 
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especially the case in 1593, while the plague was 
raging in the metropolis, so that ita holding was 
prohibited ; but so necessary had Bartholomew 
Fair now become for the welfare of the realm, 
that the people were willing to brave the danger; 
and all that the authorities could therefore effect 
was merely to appoint certain regulations by 
which the risk might be lessened. These regu- 
lations, as announced in the proclamation of Eli- 
zabeth, give a distinct idea of the kind of traftic 
that was carried on at an English fair at the 
close of this period of our history. It was de- 
creed, “That in the usual place of Smithfield, 
there be no manner of market for any wares kept, 
nor any stalls or booths for any manner of mer- 
chandise, or for victuals, suffered to be set up; 
but that the open place of the ground called 
Smithfield be only occupied with sale of horses 
and cattle, and of stall wares, as butter, cheese, 
and such like, in gross, and not by retail; the 
same to continue for two days only. And for 
vent of woollen cloths, kerseys, and linen cloths, 
to be all sold in gross, and not by retail, the 
same shall be all brought within the close yard 
of St. Bartholomew’s, where shops are there con- 
tinued, and have gates to shut the same place in 
the nights, and there such cloth to be offered for 
sale, and to be bought in gross, and not by retail; 
the same market to continue but three days, 
And that the sale and vent for leather be kept 
in the outside of the ring in Smithfield, as hath 
been accustomed, without erecting any shops or 
booths for the same, or for any victualler or 


then held in England, and the kind of business | other occupier of any ways whatsoever.” From 


transacted, as well as the persons who frequented 
them. “There be many fairs,” it said, “for the 
common weal of your said liege people, as at 
Salisbury, Bristow, Oxenforth, Cambridge, Not- 
tingham, Ely, Coventry, and at many other 
places; where lords spiritual and temporal, abbots, 
priors, knights, squires, gentlemen, and your said 
commons of every country, hath their common 
resort to buy and purvey many things that be 
good and profitable, as ornaments of holy church, 
chalices, books, vestments, and other ornaments 
for holy church aforesaid; and also for household, 
as victual for the time of Lent, and other stuff, 
as linen cloth, woollen cloth, brass, pewter, bed- 
ding, osmund, iron, flax, and wax, and many 
other necessary things, the which might not be 
forborne among your liege people.” The great 
meeting of this kind for the metropolis itself 
was Bartholomew Fair, to which multitudes an- 
nually repaired from the several English coun- 
"ties, and even from foreign countries, so that if 
any epidemic happened to prevail in London 
during the season that the fair was held, there 
was some danger that the infection might thus 
be carried over the whole kingdom. Such was 


these extracts, a distinct idea may be formed of 
the substantial business of an English fair, and 
the mode in which it was conducted. But the 
festivity that was intermingled with it, the 
shows and pageants, the feasting and swilling, 
the crowding, shouldering and shouting, by which 
the living mass was at times converted into a 
heaving sea, or even a downright storm—these 
inevitable accompaniments must be left to the 
imagination of the reader. The task has often 


| been attempted, not only by the novelist, but the 
historian; but of all these descriptions, none ap- 
pears to us so graphic and so true as the Vanity 
Fair of honest John Bunyan.' 





1 “The progress of trade might, however, have been more slow 
if it had depended alone on those exact calculations of advantage 
from acceasible and well-understood sources, which are its natural 
province. But the voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguese had 
disclosed to the dazzled imaginations of mankind new worlds 
and races of men before unknown; the owners of treasures, ap- 
parently unbounded, which they had neither power to defend, 
nor akill to extract from the earth. The spirit of commerce 
mingled with the passion for discovery, which was exalted by 
the grandeur of vast and unknown objects. A maritime chivalry 
arose, which equipped crusades for the settlement and conquest 
of the New World ; professing to save the tribes of that immense 
region from eternal perdition, and somewhat disguising these 
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We now turn from the commercial to the 
agricultural state of England at this period. At 
its commencement, farms appear to have been 
cheaply rented, and carelessly or unskilfully 
cultivated; and the state of the peasantry, as 
described by Harrison, was that of lazy coarse 
contentment, A farm-house, of the ordinary 
kind, was a timber dwelling with walls of plaster, 
and a roof of thatch; the beds were pallets of 
straw covered with a coarse sheet, or at the best, 
a flock mattress; and the usual daily diet of the 
inmates was salted meat, poultry, and dairy pro- 
duce, with the coarser grain, such as barley or 
rye, for bread, and only occasionally wheaten 
loaves or cakes, for the frequent use of wheaten 
bread was a luxury only for the rich. The 
clothing of the inmates was the produce of the 
farm; and the wool and flax were prepared and 
apun for the weaver by the industry of the 
female part of the establishment. The women 
also superintended the corn for the mill, brewed 
and baked for the household consumption, took 
charge of the cows, swine, and poultry, and per- 
formed the work of the garden; while their hus- 
bands not only attended to their labours a-field, 
but made their own ox-bows, yokes, plough-gear, 
and other utensils of husbandry. In this way, 
a rough but comfortable abundance was secured 
_by the English yeomanry during the reign of 
Henry VII.,even when their stock of money sel- 
dom exceeded a few shillings; and when rent- 
day arrived, if the hoarded sum of the year's 
Jabour was not enough for the emergency, the 
sale of a cow or horse had to be endured to 
supply the deficiency. By good industry and 
thrift, however, much could be effected even 
with such scanty resources, a picture of which 
Latimer has given in his own homely and prac- 
tical but graphic style. His father, he tells us, 
was a yeoman who rented a farm under £4 a- 
year; but out of this limited holding, he had as 
much land under tillage as kept six men, thirty 
cows, and 100 sheep. He also kept a horse and 
man for the king’s service when called upon, sent 
his son to school and afterwards to college, and 
gave to each of his daughters £5 as a dower 
when they were married. Besides this, he could 
atford to be hospitable fo his neighbours and 
kind to the poor—and all from the produce of 
his farm. In the foregoing statements, the ‘de- 
scriptions, both of Latimer and Harrison, are to 
be understood as referring to the agricultural 





expeditions of rapine and destruction under the illusions of 
military glory and religious fanaticism. Great noblemen, who 
would have recoiled with disgust from the small gains of honest 
industry, eagerly plunged into associations which held out 
wealth and empire in the train of splendid victory. The lord- 
treasurer, the lord-steward, the lord privy-seal, and the lord 
high-admiral were at the head of the first company formed for 
the trade of Russia, on the discovery of that country. For nearly 
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commonalty alone, and not to the numerous ex- 
ceptions which were presented by the rural aris- 
tocracy, who inhabited commodious mansions of 
brick or stone, and vied with the worshipful 
landowners themselves in dress, style of living, 
and domestic comforts. This is attested by the 
remains of those comfortable granges that evi- 
dently were homes of abundance, especially dur- 
ing the “golden days” of Elizabeth. It unfor- 
tunately happens, however, that we have no ac- 
count of their inmates, so as to describe their 
mode of living with any sufficient degree of cer- 
tainty. | 

Pursuing the description given by the good 
old Reformer, we find an important change in 
agricultural life during the reign of Henry VIII. 
The new occupant of his father’s farm was obliged 
to pay for it a rental of £16 annually, or even 
more, 80 that he was unable “to do anything for 
his prince, for himself, nor for his children, nor 
to give a cup of drink to the poor.” This pro- 
digious rise in rent, which now, in most cases, 
trebled its former amount, unhoused many of 
the comfortable yeomanry, and converted them 
into day-labourers, To add to these evils, in- 
closures were multiplied over the whole coun- 
try; large tracts were converted into sheep-farms 
in consequence of the increase in the traffic of 
wool; and the suppression of monasteries, which 
hitherto had maintained a comfortable tenantry, 
and given relief to the poor, threw their helpless 
inmates by thousands upon the already impove- 
rished community. All this occasioned an ag- 
gregate of misery which the writers of the period 
exhaust themselves in deploring; and according 
to their account, the land was overspread with 
theft, beggary, and starvatioa. It could not in- 
deed: have been otherwise, from the suddenness 
and violence of the change; and laws were en- 
acted, although in most cases in vain, to suppress 
the growing evil. ‘Thus, the growth of large 
sheep-farms was prohibited, by a decree that no 
man should keep more than 2000 sheep except 
upon his own land; that not more than two 
farms should be occupied by one tenant; that no 
cottage should be built without having four acres 
of land attached to it, and that it should not 
be inhabited by more than one family. Other 
statutes were also enacted, which had for their 
object the equalization of the pastoral and agri- 
cultural interests, and the relief of the poor. It 
was well, however, that the wants of the people, 


acentury it became a prevalent passion among men of all ranks, 
including the highest, to become members of associations framed 
for the purposes of discovery, colonization, and aggrandizement, 
which formed a species of subordinate republics—tho vassals of 
the crown of England. By links like these, the feudal world 
was ®radually allied with the commercial, in a manner which 
civilized the landholder and elevated the merchant.” —Sir Jame 
Mackintosh. 
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combined with their industrial habits, were of 
greater force than acts of parliament. The sub- 
division of farms, and increase of rent, compelled 
the use of a better kind of cultivation; and this 
was followed with such success, that by the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth, the produce of each 
cultivated acre was at least doubled. The same 
active spirit, which necessity had thus kindled 
into new life, was also manifested in better farm- 
houses and cottages, and 2 more comfortable 
style of living than had hitherto prevailed. All 
this was manifested during “the days of good 
(Jueen Bess,” according to the testimony of Har- 
rison and other contemporary writers, from which 
we gather the following particulars of rural life 
during this period :— 

The houses of the yeomanry, formerly built of 
wood, were now superseded by cottages of brick, 
or even of stone, while the rooms were larger 
and better suited for\in-door life; the fashion of 
furniture, which had formerly been confined to 
the mansions of squires and franklins, had now 
found its way into these cottages; wooden tren- 
chers had been converted into platters of pew- 
ter, and in some cases the pewter had given way 
to pieces of silver plate. A good feather-bed 
had taken the place of the straw mattress, and 
a snug coal-fire that of peat, heath, or crackling 
thorns; while good windows and chimneys were 
not wanting to the building. The occupants, 
indeed, were still obliged to subsist upon salted 
meat during the winter, and salted fish during 
the church holidays, even after the Reformation 
had been established; but to these there could 
now be added, in greater plenty then before, the 
fresh produce of the pasture, the barn-yard, and 
the dairy— 

“ Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best ; 

Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turkey well drest .” 
While the owner of this good cheer had often 
several years’ rent laid up in store. The source 
of all this improvement was to be found in the 
superior cultivation of his farm, where the land 
was manured with burned limestone, sand, and 
even the sweepings of the streets of London 
mixed with the ashes of coal. In this way, the 
better kinds of grain were not only produced in 
greater abundance, but new articles introduced 
into cultivation, the chief of which were clover 
and the hop, that were both brought to England 
from the Netherlands. The breeding of. eattle, 
for which so many facilities were opened up, was 
now carefully attended to; so that not only were 
horses, oxen, sheep, swine, and goats, more plenti- 
ful than ever, but also in better condition, and 
more profitable for the market. A curious in- 
stance of this growing prosperity, and the effects 
it produced, is to be found in the great increase 
of malt, which was now so abundantly used, that 
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in 1597 it had to be checked by royal statute. 
While improvements in farming had thus been 
going on, those of gardening had not been ne- 
glected; for while plums, cherries, currants, apri- 
cots, pippins, and gooseberries, which had been 
introduced from abroad during the reign of 
Henry VIII., were now carefully cultivated and 
brought into general use, the garden was also 
ornamented with the damask and musk rose, the 
gilly-flower, rose of Provence, and carnation, 
which were imported into England towards the 
latter end of the sixteenth century. 

From the yeomanry of merry England we now 
pass to the dwellings of the rich and the noble. 
Much of the former occupations of these mag- 
nates had now departed along with the political 
power and sway which they were no longer en- 
titled to hold; but this deprivation only strength- 
ened their desire for more comfortable homes, and 
a superior style of living. It was only thus that 
they could still retain their superiority as the de- 
seendants of nobles and princes; and as models, 
they could have found few better fitted, according 
to the age, for their imitation, than Henry VIII. 
and his gorgeous prime-minister Wolsey, the for- 
mer of whom built, completed, or improved ten 
splendid palaces. The style of building now in- 
troduced intothe palatial residencesof the English 
nobles has been generally called the Tudor style,. 
and prevailed during the sixteenth century. The 
change thus introduced is worthy of particular 
notice. Ecclesiastical architecture had now so far 
retrograded, and become so mixed up with foreign 
features, that its distinctive English character 
was gone. Henry VIII. patronized Italian artista, 
and these having no feeling for the Gothic of the 
North, could not appreciate its beauties, and 
sought to engraft their own ideas on a style 
which, as it had such hold on the national mind, 
they could not at once throw aside. The beauti- 
ful proportions of the old style were not seen; 
and when it was copied, it was without know- 
ledge or feeling. The result was, that step by 
step, the ancient features were supplanted by the 
new introduction, until at length all character 
was lost, and churches were built in debased 
imitation of the classic styles. It will therefore 
be unnecessary in this place to treat further of 
ecclesiastical edifices. 

In Domestic architecture, also, the same influ- 
ences were at work, and produced a somewhat 
similar change; but other causes in this case 
led to modifications in the style of building and 
living. The cessation of the wars which had so 
long’ devastated England, and -the consequent 
feeling of security under the house of Tudor, 
rendered no longer necessary the military charac- 
ter which had hitherto distinguished the dwell- 
ings of the aristocracy. The castellated form 
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to which the mind had been so long accustomed, 
was still retained; but it was no longer a mili- 
tary fortress, in which all domestic arrangements 
were compelled to give way to the necessities of 
defence. The windows, which before were small, 
were now gradually enlarged, until they became 
the most important feature of the building. 
Towers and turrets were still used, but only for 
ornament; and as they were no longer required 
for watch-towers, or to be manned with warders 
or bowmen, the flat leads within the parapet were 
no longer necessary, and they were finished with 
ornamental roofs, richly crocketted and finialled, 
and ending in gay weather-vanes or armorial de- 
vices. Chimneys, too, now became an important 
feature of ornamentation. They were mostly of 
brick, and consisted of large stacks of tall slender 
shafts, issuing from a square basement, frequently 
of stone. These shafts were richly moulded and 
often twisted,and they were generally ornamented 
over their whole surface with various diaper pat- 
terns and armorial bearings.' Chimneys had 
been in use in England from the twelfth century, 
if not earlier, as is shown by remains of build- 
ings of that date. They had increased in use 
until, in the fifteenth century, even the halls 
were warmed by fire-places, though thev had pre- 
viously had a large fire on a hearth, or, as it was 
called, a brazier, in the middle of the floor, with 
an opening over it in the roof, and which was 
called a lowvre. A good example of this does 
or did lately exist in the hall of Westminster 
School. 

In the latter part.of Henry VII.’s and the early 
part of Henry VIIL’s reign, brick buildings were 
much used, and ornamental moulded brickwork 
seems at this time to have attained its greatest 
perfection. All the ornaments are moulded in 
brick, and this gives a facility for profuse decora- 
tion without much increase of cost. Accordingly, 
we find these decorations, which consist of Tudor 
flowers, armorial bearings und badges, letters, 
flowers, medallions, &c., used in all parts of a 
building where they could be introduced, on the 
parapets, the cornices, the string-courses, and, 
above all, on the chimneys and turrets. At this 
time the buildings are without the mixture of 
Italian details which afterwards became so pre- 
valent, and they exhibit the character of what 
may be taken as the genuine Tudor style. They 
retain the castellated form outwardly, and have 
In general the moat and gatehouse; but the 
towers are without strength, and are evidently 
intended for ornament and show rather than 
for defence. Small octagonal turrets flank the 
angles, and terminate in a kind of turret pinnacles 





1 8ome fine examples of this kind occur at East Barsham, 
Norfolk, and Compton-Wynyater, Warwickshire. 
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capped with an ogee-shaped dome, which has 
frequently a large finial and bold crockets, 
These turrets, which are peculiar to this style, 
are found in many of the jarge buildings, as ut 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Hengrave Hall, Westow 
Hall, &c., and have some resemblance to Turkish 
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minarets; and with the richly ornamented stacks 
of brick chimneys, give a very remarkable and 
distinctive character to the buildings where 
they occur. These turrets and chimneys, with 
the general prevalence of the octagonal over the 
square form for towers, &c., large square win- 
dows, divided into many lights by mullions and 
cross bars or transoms—the extensive use of 
panelling and of the 
Tudor flower —and 
other details of the 
late Perpendicular 
style—and also of 
armorial bearings ; 
with the very gene- 
ral use of brick— 
may be taken as the 
) characteristics of the 
ma; genuine Tudor style 
cam’ before its admixture 

e with foreign details. 
a; But before the end 
of the reign of Henry 
VIII. it had become 
materially altered: 
the castellated form 
was lost, and it pass- 
ed gradually into 
what is known as the 
Elizabethan style. 
In the latter part of this style all trace of military 
character was lost, and the Gothic features were 
mixed with and gradually replaced by Italian. 
The Grecian and Roman orders were generally 
used, but were copied in an impure and debased 
manner. From these apparently discordant ma- 
terials designs were forraed, which have at least 
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great pictureaque effect to recommend them. 
The windows, however, still retained their mul- 
lions and transoms, but they were increased in 
size in some instances (as at Hardwick) to such | 
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WOLTERTON MANorR House, East Barsuam, NORFOLK, 


an excess that the walls were reduced to little 
more than mere window frames. Indeed, the 
buildings of this reign were built for pomp and 
pleasure, for banquets and pageants; and there- 
fore splendid apartments, approached by wide 
and magnificent staircases, and, above all, a 
gallery for dancing and other amusements, and 


which frequently extended the whole length of | 


the building, were essential 
in a house of any preten- 
sions. ‘The ceilings were 
richly and profusely orna- 
mented with flowers, foli- 
age and arabesques, figures, 
and classic allusions. They 
are generally divided into 
compartments, and pen- 
dants are sometimes intro- 
duced. Great care and ex- 
pense were bestowed on the 
massive chimney - pieces, 
which are frequently of 
large size, reaching the 
height of the room, gene- 
rally of marble or carved 
oak, and of most elaborate 
and intricate design, con- 
sisting of the classical or- 
ders, figures, armorial bear- 
ings, ciphers, arabesques, 
&c. Wainscot, which had 


been much used in the Tudor period, when it | the “ Virgin Queen.’ 
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histories from classicmythology. This was merely 
hung on the walls, and was removed from house 
to house as the family changed their residence. 

On the exterior, as moats and walls for defence 
were no longer needed, the 
sloping ground was cut into 
wide and stately terraces 
for promenading. These 
were generally bounded by 
massive stone balustrades, 
and connected with each 
other by steps, and were 
ornamented with statues, 
vases, &c, The space below 
was laid out as a flower 
garden, with generally a 
fountain in the centre, and 
beds cut out into various 
fantastical and geometrical 
forms, planted with flowers 
and evergreens, and en- 
livened by statues of the 
deities of the classic mytho- 
logy. These gardens, with their terraces, stifl 
and formal though they were, harmonized well 
with the style of building, and gave an air of 
dignity and magnificence to the edifice which we 
scarcely find elsewhere. 

The princely houses, or rather palaces, which: 
rose in this reign are numerous, many even yet 
remaining to attest the splendour of the reign of 
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Time or ELIZABETH, 
From Nash’s Mansions of England. 


Of these may be mentioned 


was panelled and generally carved, was still con- | Burghley, Kirby, Oxnead, &c. 


tinued, though in a plainer style, for the prin- | 


‘eipal apartments, but it was commonly covered 


| Math tapestry, on which were represented various 


The illustrations chou to elucidate the archi- 





From Repton’s view in the Vetusta Monumenta, and restore: 
wee Pugin's Examples of Gothic Architecture, 
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tecture of this period are:—Wolterton Manor period, but the lights are square-headed, not 
House, East Barsham, Norfolk, which was begun | pointed. The nondescript additions to the para- 
in-the latter part of the reign of Henry VII. and | pet over the principal entrance, and the intro- 
finished in that of Henry VIII. It is entirely of | duction of the columns and entablatures for chim- 
brick, and offers a perfect example of the style of | neys, are incongruities, but are still very chavac- 
the period. It shows the . 
peculiar turrets before men- 
tioned, the chimney-stacks, 
the panelling, the moulded 
ornaments, &c.,and theroyal 
arms conspicuously placed 
over both entrances. 
Hengrave Hall (1538), the 
finest example we possess of 
the style of the early part of 
the reign of Henry VIIT. 
It is of stone; has the ogee 
domes very large, and with 
bold crockets and large 
finials, pointed lights to the a 
windows, and other fea- ee eee 
tures of genuine Tudor ; HARDWIcK Hai, DERBYSHIRE, Time oF Exizapetu.—F rom Lysons’ Derbyshire. 
but its entrance doorway 
shows a tendency to change, as Italian or classic | teristic of the style, for though the general form 
features are there used. The ground plan of | was bold and striking, the details were meaning- 
this building is that which mostly prevailed at | less and poor. A part only of the principal front 
the time, that is, the buildings forming a square | is here shown. 
and inclosing a central paved quadrangle, the | Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, built by Elizabeth, 
hall being on the side opposite to the entrance. | Countess of Shrewsbury, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
A moat with an outer gatehouse surrounded the | This is a building on a less magnificent scale, but 
whole. Other examples of this arrangement are | equally characteristic. It is here introduced to 
Oxburgh, Norfolk; and Compton - Wynyates, | show the excessive enlargement of the windows, 
Warwickshire. and the countess’ initials, E. S., and coronet, in the 
Burghley House, Northamptonshire (1587), | parapet. This was a fashion in this reign, and 
sometimes, as at Castle- 
Ashby, the family motto 
formed the parapet. 
Throughout the whole 
of this period timber houses 
continued to be used, and 
the greater part of those 
now remaining are of the 
time of Elizabeth or James. 
The framework of these 
was of oak, and the spaces 
between were filled up 
either with lath and plas- 
ter or with brick. The 
timbers between the prin- 
cipal bearers were arranged 
ee: in various ornamental de- 
; Tomerranre === Wices, as circles, lozenges, 
BuRGHLEY Houss, NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. TiME OF ELIzABETH.—Richardson’s Eliz, Arch. &2.; and the gables finished 
~ with ornamented barge- 
built by Lord-chancellor Burghley. This is a | boards, and finials or hip-knobs. The whole of 
magnificent specimen of a palatial Elizabethan | the principal timbers were often richly carved, 
building. It is classical or Italian throughout, | and the entrance ornamented with small shafts, 
with the exception of the windows, which still | arches, &c. The upper stories frequently project 


retain the mullions and transoms of the earlier | over the lower ones. Many large and very fine 
Vou. ITI. 138 
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timber buildings are found in Cheshire and | 
Lancashire, and one of these, Moreton Hall, 
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Moreton Hau, CHesnine, TIME OF ELIZaARETiy. 
From Britton’s Architectural Antiquitics. 


is here selected for an example. This house 


has a gallery extending along its whole length. 
Bramhall Tall, Cheshire, is another but larger 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW AND GROUND PLAN OF A LONDON House. 


and richer specimen of the same character. Its 
interior exhibits the elaborate ceiling, the wains- 
cotted walls, the richly carved chimney-piece, and 
shows the opposite side of the room entirely occu- 
pied by windows. Its date is 1592. 
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The architect of many of the finest houses 
of this reign and the next, was John Thorpe, 
whose very curious and valuable sketch- 
book is now in Sir John Soane’s Mu- 
seum, and from it the following design 
has been selected. It is intended for a 
street in London, and therefore differs 
from those for the country.’ Its chief 
peculiarity is the projecting porch and 
gallery, extending along the whole front, 
and approached by steps. Porchesof this 
character, but merely covering the door, 
are not of unfrequent occurrence in town 
houses of the next century. 

The same political causes that wean 
away the feudal castles of England, or 
converted them into peaceful mausions, 
also abridged to a very great extent the 
trains of the nobilitv. It was no longer 
necessary for them to live in garrison, 
or ride attended by a numerous armed 
array; and, indeed, had they attempted 
it, such a mode of life would no longer 
have been permitted. On the accession 
of the Tndors to the throne, the new dynasty 
found the aristocracy depressed, and resolved to 
keep them so; and hence the severe statutes that 
were enacted against numerous feudal retinues. 
A specimen of this severity, exhibited by Henry 
VII., will sufficiently illustrate the royal jealousy 
upon the subject. On retiring from Henningham 
Castle, after having been sumptuously entertained 
by his noble favourite the Earl of Oxford, the 


_king passed throngh a lane of servants in rich 
_ liveries, who were drawn up to honour his de- 


parture. ‘‘My lord,” exclaimed Henry, ‘I have 
heard much of 
your hospita- 
lity, but see it 
is greater than 
report — these 
handsome gen- 
tlemenand yeo- 
man are surely 
your menial 
servants.” The 
earl confessed 
with a smile 
that they were 
not servants, 
but retainers, 
who had come 
to do him ser- 
vice on this im- 





True oF EvizaBetn. ! 
From a drawing by Thorpe in the Soane Collection. 


.portant occasion. “By my faith!” cried the king, 
“T thank you for my good cheer, but I may not 
have my laws broken in my sight; my attorney 


! **¥¢ is a wooden building, and is described as standing at 


the wostern end of Holborn. The plan of the building is very 
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must speak with you.” The attorney spoke ac- 
cordingly, and to such purpose, that the earl was 
fain to compound for his offence by the payment 
of 15,000 marks. 7 | 

Although the furniture of these noble mansions 
had continued to improve so as to correspond 
with the style of building, we still find it in 
many cases both rude and defective; and while 
the lofty halls that were set apart for banquet- 
ings and state purposes exhibited abundance of 
pomp and glitter, in the shape of plate, gilding, 
carved wainscot, rich arras, and massive tables, 
the apartments for daily use were so scantily 
furnished in comparison, as to indicate the atill 
continuing hardy habits and out-door life of the 
English nobility. Such was the case even in the 
palace of Henry VIII, that king of splendid 
shows and luxurious living; for the inventory of 
his bed-chamber was comprised in two joint cup- 
boards, a joint stool, a steel mirror covered with 
yellow velvet, a couple of andirons, a fire-pan, 
a pair of tongs, and a fire-fork.' Besides such 
articles, the furniture of a noble mansion con- 
sisted of richly carved buffets, round tables with 
pillar and claw, sometimes a household clock— 
which, as yet, however, was a rarity—and stiff 
high-backed chairs, and carpets.? This last ar- 
ticle, which was from Turkey, and not introduced 
into England until the close of the reign of 
Henry VIII., was at first used, very charily, for 
the covering of tables. But the choicest of all 
the domestic conveniences continued to be a bed, 
which contrasted strangely enough with the 
scanty and homely furniture of a bed-chamber ; 
for its framework was often canopied and fes- 
tooned like a throne, while the bed itself was of 
the softest down, covered with woollen blankets, 
fine Holland sheets, and a richly embroidered 
coverlet exhibiting the arms of the owner in silk 
or gold needlework. 

As might be expected, the splendour of a royal 
or noble banquet had reached its height during 
the time of Henry VIII., and the chroniclers of 
the period are at a loss for language to describe 
the pageant feasts of this sovereign, and his other 
self, Cardinal Wolsey. But with all this variety 
of dishes, in which the four elements seemed to 
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interesting, and certainly it gives us very respectable ideas as 
to the comfortable requirements of the old London citizen or 
merchant—such a person we may very safely suppose to have 
been the tonant of the building represented. From the gar- 
den you ascend by five steps the inclosed terrace in front of 
the building; ‘this has,’as Thorpe expresses, ‘a terrace over- 
head ;’ a small porch leads into the great hall. The kitchen 
is on the right; the larder is the small square room leading out 
of it. The small room in front, on the same side as the kitchen, 
is the buttery, with cellar under, the small steps conducting 
down to it. Above the hall is the great chamber, the stair- 
case leading to which opens into a gallery communicating to 
the rooms of the rest of the building. The square compart- 
Tents at the back of the house, represented in the plan as 
staircase and larder, are carried up above the roof as turrets; 
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be exhausted, and the whole art of cookery ro- 
duced to a stand-still, a refinement and also a 
moderation had been introduced that was in 
pleasing contrast to the former coarse swillings 
and gormandizings. , The usual meals of the 
nobility during this reign were—breakfast, which 
was taken at eight o'clock; dinner, at twelve; a 
slight meal, called an afternoon, at three; sup- 
per, at six; and an after-supper, near bed-time. 
These five meals, however, which in themselves 
were moderate repasts, chiefly consisted of bread, 
meat, and ale, while wine was seldom used ex- 
cept at the after-supper. The two female reigns 
that followed had a powerful tendency still 
farther to moderate the appetites, as well as re- 
fine the tastes of table usages; so that the five 
meals were reduced to three, and a dignified 
stately decorum took the place of that shouting, 
jesting, and obstreperous mirth, as well as those 
mountains of salted beef and pork, of which 
they had so essentially consisted. For all this, 
indeed, the table of Elizabeth herself was an ex- 
cellent model, where a dinner was served up as 
if it had been an act of worship, amidst kneel- 
ing pages, and guards, and high-born dames; 
while twelve trumpeters, and two kettle-drum- 
mers, atoned for the reverential silence of the 
bystanders. A nobleman’s public dinner, there- 
fore, during this reign, was something worth 
witnessing ag well as partaking. When the 
guests assembled, rose-water and perfumery were 
handed round, in which they dipped their fingers, 
and perfumed their hands and handkerchiefs. 
After this dainty and decorous ablution, they 
were ushered into the dining hall according 
to their rank; where, besides the upper table 
for those of high degree, there were others for 
inferior guests and the chief officers of the 
household. These tables were now covered with 
tablecloths of costly materials and manufacture, 
and laden with dishes, no longer of wood or 
pewter, but of silver; while their dainties con- 
sisted of every variety that the season could pro- 
duce, or wealth procure. There was the boar’s 
head wreathed with rosemary; the dish of suck- 
ing pigs that had been fed on dates and musca- 
dine, and were now dressed and ‘served up with 
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a small prospect tower is placed in the front of the building.”— 
C. J. Richardson, in the Builder. 

} Such is the oft-repeated testimony of history; and if we can 
believe that he enjoyed the comfort of such a simple apartment as 
a refreshing contrast to the pomp of his public life—as monarchs 
have often done, and still do—thoe statement can easily be re- 
ceived. This, however, it is evident was not his state bed-cham- 
ber, which must have presented a very different uspect. 

2 The Kenilworth Inventory, drawn up A.D. 1584, exhibits 
the uttermost of grandeur and skill which the furniture of this 
period had attained under the royal favourite, Leicester, who 
was the most sumptuous as well as tasteful nobleman of his 
day: The list is too long for any attempt at quotation, but 
thin is the leas necessary, as the whole has beem published in 
Sir Walter Scott's notes to the last edition of Kenilworth. — 
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delicate puddings in their bellies; the substantial | The accompanying group will illustrate some of 
varieties of beef, mutton, and veal, and every | the fashions that prevailed in the reign of Henry 
' kind of venison and fowl, wild or tame. Then,} VII. Instead of a hood, the head was now gen- 
too, there were the confections, cakes, and pud- | erally covered with a felt hat, cap, or bonnet, sur- 
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dings; the fruits, jellies, and preserves, most of 
which had been but recently introduced into Eng- 
land; and spices and sauces of every kind, with 
which every dish could be varied by each eater ad 
infinitum. The variety of wines matched that of 
the dishes; for ninety-two different kinds were at 
this time imported into England, to the amount 
of 30,000 tuns annually. One proof of the su- 
perior moderation to which the English had now 
attained, was the manner in which these wines 
were used at aristocratic banquets; for instead 
of flowing round the table without stint or mea- 
sure, they usually stood upon a sideboard, and 
each guest called for a flagon of the kind he pre- 
ferred. Not the least gay spectacle in such a 
revel must have been the rows of plumed and 
jewelled hats by which the tables were sur- 
rounded; for at this time, as well as long after- 
wards, every man, whether at church, theatre, 
or festival, kept his head covered, and only raised 
his hat to make a speech or return thanks for a 
compliment. In this way, a suggestion was grace- 
fully propounded, or a health given and received 
at table. When the feast was ended, the plenti- 
ful remains were gathered and given to the poor, 
who, on these occasions, usually assembled at the 
rich man’s gate. 

The mutability of English male costume, hi- 





therto so remarkable in the eyes of strangers, had 


by no means abated during the present period. 





$ and 4, Royal MSS. 20. D. 1111. 














CosTuME, TIME OF HENRY VII.—From Royal MSS. 14. E. IV. 


mounted with one or more ostrich feathers. A 
long coat or gown, with hanging sleeves, formed 
the outside covering, ornamented with a cape or 
collar of fur or velvet, and 
under it was a laced doublet, 
slashed at the elbow. Long 
hose were worn, of two or 
even more colours; while 
the shoes or slippers were 
broad at the toes, and were 
exchanged in riding for boots 
that reached tu the knees. 
Sometimes the plumage of 
the hat was of extravagant 
height or profusion; and the 
neck was bared both from 
cloak and doublet, that the 
gold chains or collars with 
which it was adorned might 
be sufficiently conspicuous. 
Long hair was still in vogue, 
but both chin and upper lip 
were closely shaven. Our 
next illustration is literally, 
if not professionally,a gentle- 
man of the long robe. He is 
evidently of some grave vocation, and therefore 
can dispense with the ornaments of slashed 


| ding plumage, of which his younger brethren were 
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so profuse, while the rich fur, reaching from 
the collar to the skirts, gives evidence of his 
rank. Of the female dress during the reign of 
Henry VIL, it was so complex and so varied, if 
we may believe the satirists of the period, that 
we can only notice one or two of its principal fea- 





FEMALE ATTIRE, TIME OF Henry VII.—From Royal MBS. 16. F. 11. 


tures. This, however, is the less to be regretted, 
us from the pictorial specimens it appears some- 
what stiff and tasteless, and therefore less worthy 
of particular detail. The high head-dresses had 
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given place to hoods, that lay flat upon the head, 
and sometimes were prolonged over the back and 
shoulders, and ornamented with embroidery and 
jewels. Under these head-dresses little of the 
hair was seen, and what was visible was plainly 
braided, The aquare-cut body, short waist, and 
long skirt, with sleeves sometimes 
close, sometimes wide and hang- 
ing, by which the outer garment 
of the ladies was distinguished 
during this reign, will be recog- 
nized in the group we have se- 
lected. 

During the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIL, and the early 
part of that of Henry VIIL,, the 
grave flowing skirts of the gentle- 
men disappeared, and gave place 
to hose fitted to the shape like 
pantaloons, either of one entire 
piece, or divided into two parts, 
called the upper and nether stock; 
while over the doublet was worn 
a short but full cloak, with arm- 
holes, and a broad fur or velvet 
collar. As for the hats, caps, and bonnets, they 
were so varied in material, shape, and ornament, 
that it would be impossible to particularize them 
without the aid of the artist. The reign of Henry 





Hats aNp Caps, TIME OF Henry VII1.—From tapestry in possession of Mr. J. Adey Repton. 


VIII, indeed, was so distinguished by extrava- 
gance in rich attire of furs, velvets, and costly 
embroidery—an excess which the nobility had 





acquired at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
which those of inferior rank had eagerly adopted 
—that sumptuary laws had again to be enacted 
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to repreas such ruinous expenditure.’ But it| sionally appeared in public with her beautiful 
was not the male sex alone who had improved | fair hair hanging in ringlets over her shoulders. 
, The little flat cap worn 
upon the point of the head, 
and exhibiting itself in 
curious contrast to the am- 
ple hats and turbans of the 
preceding reign, was the 
chief innovation in costume 
during that of Edward V1, 
and is still worn by the 
pupils of Christ Church 
Hospital, his favourite in- 
stitution. Of the dresses 
of the ladies at this time, 
we find that a few portions 
of male attire entered into 
their composition, such as 
Costumes, TIME OF Hunry VIII.—Selected from Holbein’s pictures, Milan bonnets and waist- 
coats, which they wore in 
in splendour of attire during the earlier and more | common with the other sex. Of the other parts 
gorgeous part of this eventful 


reign. The ladies vied with, 
and if possible outshone the 
gentlemen in splendour of 
dress, while they equalled them 
in taste. The waist was now 
lengthened to more natural 
proportions, and the sleeves 
assumed a more becoming 
shape. The hood was still re- 
tained, and became very grace- 
ful in its forms. It was com- 
posed of the richest materials, 
and was often sumptuously 
adorned with embroidery and 
jewels. But this head-dress 
must have been sometimes <is- ; 
pensed with, as we find that Anne Beleyn occa- | of their costume, the names at least are still 
familiar to us, such as the cornet, 
the bon grace, and the cap of 
miniver; the partlet or ruff, the 
kirtle, and the stammel red petti- 
coat. 

When we ‘advance to the reign 
of Elizabeth, we find that a new 
era had commenced in England ; 
so that the changes which occurred 
in arts, arms, and government, ex- 
tended themselves to every. part 
of costume; and while new fa- 
shions were adopted, the old were 
swept away. Fortunately, how- 
= ever, while these changes in dress 

ee eee ae ee were so complex and numerous, 

Costumes, Time of Epwarp VI.—From contemporary portraits. the historians, dramatists, satir- 

| : ista, and painters, who were now 

' Gee the costumes in the representation of the Field of the | 5° abundant, were sufficiently ready to describe 
Cloth of Gold, vol. i. p. 756. them; and thus her courtiers, statesmen, mails 
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FemaLeé ATTrirE, TIME OF Henry VIII. 
Froin tapestry in pousession of Mr. J. Adey Repton. 
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' of honour—every variety of the court, the camp, | had wigs of several colours, so that at one period 
the market-place, and the village green, pass be- | she wore black hair, and at another red. The 
fore us with such individuality, that we feel as | same fashion was used by her beautiful rival, the 
Queen of Scots, who in her pictures is repre- 
sented with the varieties, of black, yellow, and | 
auburn hair successively. But fair hair generally 
obtained the preference; and not only were arti- 
ficial means used to procure this colour, but even 
fair-haired children were allured into by-places, 
and shorn of their locks, to furnish court periwigs 
for the ladies.’ Next came the ruff of lawn or 
cambric, which Elizabeth wore of such prepos- 
terous amplitude, that the difficulty was how to 
stiffen it; but this was obviated by sending to 
Holland for certain Dutch women, who were 
thoroughly skilled in the manufacture and use 
of starch. This material was now so much em- 
ployed by the ladies of the court, that a snarling 
satirist did not scruple to term it an “underprop 
of the devil’s kingdom.” The next remarkable 
| part of female dress that strikes the eye in the 
paintings of the period, is the long stiff boddice, 
descending apparently almost to the knees, crossed 
and re-crossed with laces, so that the wearer might 
be considered a captive in the closest of all pri- 
sons; while this stiffness was ornamented, if not 
relieved, by a profusion of embroidery and jewels. 
Standing out in balloon fashion from the boddice. 
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if we could tell how each looked, and walked, 
and dressed, as he performed his part in the 
great procession. This very profusion is more 
bewildering than the scantiness of the preceding 
periods, so that we are at a loss where to begin. 
Fortunately, however, with the exception of a 
few minute points, the subject may be left to the 
already-acguired information of the most ordin- 
ary reader, aided by the delineations of the artist. 
And first, as is fitting in a female reign, and one 
so illustrious in history, we shall give the pre- 
ference of commencement to the female attire. 
To begin with the head—the caps. hats, and 
hoods were of great variety, some being called 
the “French hood;’ others the ‘Mary Queen 
of Scots cap,” a head-dress the form of which is 
familiar to us from the many pictures of that 
unfortunate princess. As for the hair, it was 
now “curled, frizzled, and crisped,” says Stubbs, 
“and laid out in wreaths and borders from one 
ear to the other.” Sometimes we find it also 
combed straight up, and turned back over a 
cushion. But this was not enough; for as a 
taste for a different colour of hair continued to 
go on at this time, as the chief characteristic 
of fashion, ladies endeavoured to accommodate . 
, ae CosTUME, TIME OF ELIZABETH. 
themselves to the whim of each day by artificial | From Vertue's print of Elizabeth's visit to Huusdon House. 
means. In this way, they not only dyed their 


hair, but wore false locks, or even entire perukes. | came next the fardingale (the precursor of the 
Such was the case with Elizabeth herself, who | hoop), which was introduced into England about 


11 and 2, From a print by Boissard, dated 1582. 8, Fromthe| ? This freak of fashion will remind the classical reader of the 
tomb of Sir Roger Morwood and Lady, St. Stephen’s Church, | taste that prevailed for fair hair during the earlier period of the 
near ‘Canterbury, 1592. 4, From Bulwer's Pedigree of English | Roman empire, As the young patrician officers had acquired a 
Gallant, 1653. liking for the bright sunny locks of the North, during their 
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the middle of this reign. At this period, also, 
stockings of knitted silk, which were brought 
from abroad, were first used by Elizabeth, and 
from her they descended 
in quick transition to 
the ladies of the court. 
The shoes, that com- 
pleted the costume, were 
made of English or Spa- 
nish leather, and some- 
times of velvet embroi- 
dered with silk, or more 
commonly with gold and 
silver, in a variety of rich 
devices, and studded, 
moreover, with costly 
ornainents. The other 
articles, by which a 
fashionable lady’s cos- 
tume was completed, con- 
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land. According to Stow, in his Chronicle, 
the first coach was not introduced into Eng- 
land until 1555, although such a conveyance had 
been used on the Continent nearly a century 
earlier. One of the earliest, built in 1564, was 
fortunately for Elizabeth herself, otherwise it 
might have been crushed in the bud; for, as 
Taylor, the water-poet, informs us, ‘‘a coach was 
a strange monster in those days, and the sight 
of it put both horse and man into amazement. 
Some said it was a great crab-shell brought out 
of China; and some imagined it to be one of the 
pagan temples in which cannibals adored the 
devil.” Even in the following reign, when 
coaches had become pretty general in the me- 
tropolis, they were so odious to the populace, 
that they were stigmatized as “hell-carts,” and 
sometimes thrown over into the mud by the 
enraged porters and carmen. The first coach ap- 
pears to have been little better than the covered 


sisted of perfumed gloves, embroidered with gold | waggons and horse-litters in which ladies of the 


and silver; 





Stare CoacH, TIME OF Evizapetru “Sioa Hofnagel’ r oan of Nonsuch House. 


walked abroad, to rectify any disorder in her dress 
and ornaments; and amask. This last article, 
which was used to preserve the complexion from 
gun, wind, and rain, was made of black velvet, 
and was so startling at its introduction, that 
many jeered at its grotesque appearance, 
while not a few were offended at the conceal- 
ment which it favoured. To save the eyes, 
also, as well as the complexion, this mask 
was soon furnished with a pair of glass eyes, 
which, Stubbs informs us, glared full upon 
the beholder, like the saucer eyes of a devil. 
An array so rich and complicated, in such a 
variable climate as England, combined with 
the natural desire of displaying it, suggested 
a coach, and this appropriate vehicle was ac- 
cordingly introduced into general use in Eng- 


campaigns in Germany, the Roman ladies endeavoured to recal 
these deserters with similar allurements, not only by dyeing their 
hair into the fashionable hue, but by wearing perukes, the 
materials of which had originally graced the heads of female 
Dacian captives. 


a fan of ostrich or peacock’s fea- 
thers and handle of gold; a small portable mirror, 
which she usually carried at her girdle when she 








highest rank had hitherto travelled when they 
were unable to ride on horseback, as it was a 
heavy, clumsy-looking box without springs, lined 
within and without with red 
cloth, fringed with silk of the 
same colour. Even at a fune- 
ral pace, such a car must 
have jolted so grievously in 
the rough streets and high- 
ways, as to have made a pro- 
cession an act of penance; and 
therefore it is not wonderful 
if the Virgin Queen and her 
fair maidens were still to be 
found on horseback in the 
royal progresses. 

As for the costume of the nobles and gallants 
of Queen Elizabeth’s days, a volume would 
scarcely suffice to describe it. This, however, 
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is the less to be regretted as it is so fully detailed 
by Shakspeare and his contemporaries, who, es- 
pecially in comedy, draped their characters, of 
whatever country, in the clothing of England 
during the Elizabethan period. The head-cover- 
ing, which, during the earlier part of her reign, 


an. 1488—1603.] 


was of the same varied form that it exhibited 
during the period of Edward VI. and Mary, at 
length settled into the high, steeple-crowned hat, 


which afterwards prevailed for nearly a century, ! 


until it was wholly abandoned to 
the Puritans. These coverings, at 
first, were not only made of wool 
or beaver, but also of taffety, silk, 
and velvet. In the male costume, 
the ruff was almost as conspicuous 
as in the female, and nearly of the 
same amplitude; and, in the pic- 
tures of the day, forms a pleasing 
accompaniment to the beard and 
mustachios with which it is sur- 
mounted. Next came the doublet, 
which at first was fitted closely to 
the body ; but the same inclination 
for long waists which prevailed 
among the ladies, was adopted by 
the gentlemen—accordingly, to- 
wards the close of this period, their 
doublets had descended so low as 
to give them the slimness without the nimbleness 
of the wasp. Either to break this monotony of 
length also, or to become more conformed in shape 
to the sex whom they sought to emulate, the 
breast was padded with stuffing, so that this gar- 
ment at length obtained the name of the pease- 
cod-bellied doublet. The nether clothing, consist- 
ing of slops, breeches, or trunk-hose, was of various 
fashions, and adopted from different countries. 
Thus, there were what was called the Venetian 
hosen, reaching to the calf of the leg, and fas- 
tened by buttons or silken points; the French, 
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Over all this was a cloak, fashioned 


according to the cut of France, Spain, or Hol- 
land, and sometimes bordered with glass bugles. 
The stockings were ornamented at the ankles 
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with clocks, while the feet were guarded by 
shoes of whatever colour the wearer fancied ; or 
pantofles, that is, slippers without heels. In all 
this, we have given nothing more than the mere 
outline of a courtier or gentleman of the period 
of Elizabeth; the elaboration of ornament with 
which it was overlaid would be too difficult to 
describe. In an original portrait of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, he is represented in a white satin doub- 
let, “all embroidered,” says Aubrey, in his Cor- 
respondence, “with rich pearls, and a mighty 
rich chain of great pearls about his neck”—being 
no doubt a dress which he wore on 
public occasions. The ropes and 
chains of pearl and gold round the 
hat or neck, the jewelled buttons, 
and fancifu)] devices of silken and 
golden embroidery, will be suggested 
by the remembrance of similar por- 
traitures of the great ones of the 
period. A noble thus arrayed, usu- 
ally went forth with nothing more 
than a few attendants, and a page or 
favourite servant to carry his rapier; 
while his ancestor, only a century 
earlier, had perhaps been wont to 
appear in public with no fewer than 
100 well-armed retainers. But now 
he had nothing to fear beyond an 
attack of St. Nicholas’ clerks, if they 
dared to attack a man of such wor- 
ship; or a ruffle with some political 


which were either wide and loose, or close and | rival, in which his own hand and weapon were 


tight, ending below the knee in one or more 


11, From Harding’s Series of Historical Portraita. 2, From 


rolls, called cannons; and Gallic hose, that were | print by Gaspard Rutz. 8, From Vertue's print of Elizabeth's 


of large amplitude,-but reached no farther than 


Vor. IT, 


progress to Hunadon House. 4, From Titian. 5, From a paint- 
ing by Mark Gerrard. 
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to be his chief sureties, In the costume of a! sometimes Italians were invited to London, where 
nobleman or gentleman, towards the close of this | they gave lessons in the practice of rapier and 
period, we must not forget his weapons. which | dagger. The consequence of this change in the 
science and weapons of single combat 
was, that he who had learned the 
choicest hits, was so confident in his 
superiority, as to be “sudden and quick 
in quarrel” with the less initiated ; 
but in process of time, when a know- 
ledge of these weapons was more widely 
diffused, the dangerous effecta 
~“ of a rapier-thrust made duel- 

“S 7 e 
Rapiens any Dacoer, ime or Exizanera.—~Moeyrick’s Ancient Armour. <> lists more forbearing then ever. 
| Besides making sure of the ad- 
were a rapier and dagger, the former used for | vantage of superior skill, a quarrelsome person 
uasault, and the latter for parry and defence. | sometimes wore two rapiers in one sheath, which 
These weapons had now in a great measure su- | he could use in both hands at once with fatal 
perseded the broadsword and buckler, as well as | dexterity ; and sometimes he went forth with a 
the style of fence, which had chiefly depended | weapon longer by an inch or two than that of 
upon mere strength; and, such was the recog- | any ordinary antagonist. At length, these rapiers 
nized superiority of the rapier, that the skilful | increased so unfairly in longitude, and were pro- 
use of it now formed an important part of a | ductive of such mischievous consequences, that 
finished education. The chief schools for this | Elizabeth was obliged to interfere. Accordingly, 
purpose were in Italy, whose people then, as now, | discreet citizens were stationed at each city gate, 
were the most skilful fencers in Europe; and , who measured the rapiers of those who passed 








1. ARMOUR FOR THE TOURNAMENT, A.D. 1490. 2. Demr-LANoeR’s ARMOUR, A.D. 1555. 
FLUTED ARMOUR, TIME Of Henry VII.! 


by, and broke down to the standard of three ; armour of the period. Our first specimen is a suit 
feet every blade that exceeded it, by which the | of tilting armour, which was generally heavier 
chances af quarrel were reduced to a wholesome | and more complete than even that used in actual 
uniformity, and the spirit of quarrel itself abated. |"battle. The helmet, which was now flat-topped 

If this rapier-poking, as it was contemptuously | instead of being rounded, was so completely 
called, was but a poor prosaic substitute for the | guarded in front, that the wonder is how, in such 
chivalrous combats which it superseded, we shall |] .24 ¢ prom the collection at Goodrich Court. 8, From 
do well to give a parting glance at the defensive | the effigy in brass of Sir Thomas Peyton at Iselham, date 1488. 
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a close iron prison, the wearer could either see or 
breathe. One peculiarity of the foregoing speci- 
men is, that the plates of the left arm are so 
ample, that in doubling it for the management 
of the bridle, they assumed the form and served 
the purposes of ashield. Such, we find from one 
of his effigies, was a favourite kind of defence in 
the armour worn by Warwick, “the king-maker,” 
whose left-arm-brace, when so closed, formed a 
_ complete buckler. It was not singular if an 
angry disputant of this period should, like the 
Duke of Northumberland, offer to fight out his 
quarrel in his shirt,' rather than enjoy the pro- 
tection of such a horse-load of harness. Neither 
would the matter have been greatly amended 
by substituting, for the panoply of chivalrous 
pageantry, that of hot battle and hand-to-hand 
struggle, more especially if the duels were to be 
maintained to the death. In this case, the bulg- 
ing, rounded breastplate piece, the ridgy plate- 
work rising from arms and shoulders, the fluted 
form of the principal parts of the armour, the 
apron of chain-work, the voluminous defences of 
plate and mail behind, to make a dishonourable 
blow in that quarter impossible—all this must 
have given the wearer the stiffness and unwieldi- 
ness of movement, as well as the scaly appear- 
ance of a tortoise or armadillo. Upon su«h pro- 
tections, even the heavy sword with which Sir 
Thomas Peyton is furnished could have made but 
little impression; and the work of the combatants 
must have been more like that of two smiths at 
the anvil, than the trial of two noble knights 
udjusting a punctilio of honour. Perhaps one of 
the wisest sayings of James I. was that in which 
he commended such unwieldy armour, as it pre- 
vented a man from doing any injury as well as 
from receiving any. In all these additions to the 
original load of armed knighthood, we perceive 
the multiplication of defences against gunpowder, 
until they were all found equally useless, and 
therefore thrown aside. This will be especially 
seen in the figure of a demi-lancer of the period, 
where the rounded corslet and ample cuisses are 
constructed more in reference to the bullet than 
sword or arrow, and where the armour descends 
only to the knee, to allow the wearer more free- 
dom in walking. | 

In passing from the home-life of the peasantry 
and nobles to that of the middle classes, it is in the 
cities they are chiefly to be sought, and especially 
in London, the great type and exemplar of the 
mercantile towns of England. During the reign 
of Henry VIIL., an active stir had commenced for 
the reparation of streets and highways in and 
about the metropolis; and the necessity for such 
improvement is fully evidenced by the words of 
the royal statute which was enacted for the pur- 


} See vol. ii. p. 41. 
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poge. In granting permission to lay out a new 
road in the weald of Kent, that formed an im- 
portant thoroughfare to London, we are told, 
that “many other common ways in the said 
weald of Kent be so deep and noyous, by wear- 
ing and course of water and other occasions, that 
people cannot have their carriages or passages by 
horses, upon or by the same, but to their great 
pains, peril, and jeopardy.” Nor in approaching 
London was the case in several instances amen- 
ded, for the suburban districts, as yet only vil- 
lages separated from the city by fields, gardens, 
and a sprinkling of cottages, weré connected with 
the city by a highway often left in grievous dis- 
repair through the negligence of the inhabitants. 
Such was the case even with that great artery of 
London, now called the Strand, leading from Lon- 
don to what was then the village of Charing. 
Frequented thongh it was, and necessary for the 
comfort of the city, yet this highway in the time 
of Henry VIII. was described in the statute as 
“very noyous and foul, and many places thereof 
very jeopardous to all people passing and re- 
passing as well on horseback as on foot, both in 
winter and in summer, by night and by day.” 
Holborn was little better, being described by the 
complaint of its inhabitants to the king, as so 
“noyous, and so full of sloughs and other in- 
cumbrances, that ofttimes many of your subjects 
riding through the said street and way, be in 
jeopardy of hurt, and have almost perished.” 
But this work of paving appears to have gone on, 
by which miry highways were converted into 
comfortable streets; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, village after village began to be absorbed 
into the metropolitan mass by that progress of 
London expansion which has been going onward 
to the present hour. 

During the long reign of Elizabeth, London, 
as was to be expected, had a principal share in 
the increasing prosperity. This was manifested 
not only in its greater extension, but the filling up 
of many of those blanks by which streets and 
lanes had presented little more than a half-civic, 
half-rural character. But the extent to which it 
had attained during her reign can scarcely be dis- 
tinctly understood, without a reference to the ac- 
companying plan. Here we perceive, that the 
Strand was built on both sides with the mansions 
of the nobility, so that Westminster was joined to 
London. Wealso find Holborn gradually advanc- 
ing onward towards St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, In 
the same manner, while Aldersgate Street had 
made considerable progress, Goswell Street was 
but a country road, and Islington a village at 
some distance from town; and though Moorfields 
remain clear up to London wall, yet Bishopsgate 
has extended far beyond the walls towards Shore- 


| ditch and Houndsditch. Whitechapel is already 
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reached, and buildings are beginning to extend 
beyond the Tower as far as East Smithfield. 
Crossing London bridge, or passing by one of the 
numerous wherries with which the river is peo- 
pled, we find the beautiful church of St. Mary 
Overies already surrounded by houses; the bear- 
garden and theatre at Bankside; and the High 
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‘Street extending to St. George’s Church. But it 


is impossible to convey a clear idea of the extent 
of London at this period to any one unacquainted 
with the modern metropolis, unless he comunpares 
the plan here given with that of the London of 
the present day. 

The stately temples with which London was 
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adorned at this period—the palaces of the no- 
bles, especially on the banks of the Thames, 
with their gardens terminated at the river by a 
wharf, at which was anchored the family barge, 
and its fleet of attendant wherries—these, with 
Westminster Abbey, and Old St. Paul’s Church, 
we must for the present pass by, to contemplate 
the condition of the middle classes, who had 
mainly created all this prosperity, and who were 
now rapidly becoming the chief estate, as well as 
principal strength of the realm. 

On entering the streets. the visitor from the 


country found himself all at once in a murky 
atmosphere, not merely from the cloudiness of 
sky over-head, but the architecture of the houses, 
where each successive story rose broader and 
broader, until the buildings on the opposite sides 
of the way almost closed upon each other at the 


top. These timber buildings are still to be seen, 


not only in the old towns of the Continent, but 
also in a few streets and lanes of our own cities 
that have resisted the march of modern improve- 
ment. It was not wonderful if, from the close- 
ness of these houses and their smallness com- 
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pared with the number of the inmates, ventilation 
should have been impeded, and the pestilence a 
frequent visitor in our towns. This evil was 


further aggravated by the fixed windows, and 
want of chimneys in many of the dwellings, so 
that no healthy current could pass through, to 
arrest the coming of disease, or carry it away. 
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These “walls of sticks and dirt,” as they were 
contemptuously called by foreigners, were happily 
contrasted, however, with the cleanliness, the 
comfort, and even the elegance and luxury that 
were to be found within, especially in the houses 
of the wealthy merchants and substantial citizens. 
These men were now almost as rich as the no- 
bility; and except that they did not attend court 
festivals, career in the tilt-yard, or wear the in- 
signia of high rank and title, they saw no reason 
why their own style of housekeeping should 
greatly vary from that of the nobles themselves. 
This conclusion was manifested by the rich dresses 
they wore, the costly furniture with which their 
rooms were ornamented, and the plate that was 
piled upon their side-boards ; the Turkey carpets 
that covered their chairs and tables, and the 
cloth of arras and silk that draped the walls of 
the principal apartments. While the master of 
such an establishment was pursuing his vocation 
at the mart, his wife and daughters, dressed in a 
style which vied with that of the court ladies, and 
equally desirous to exhibit their finery, usually 
took their stations at the windows or doors, to be 
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seen of men, and bow to the kissing of hands 
that saluted them as their friends and admirers 
passed by. And when they went out in the 
evening to witness a play or public spectacle, or 
to walk for recreation, although they had no ra- 
pier-armed train of atfendants, they still could 
command a formidable retinue of the ‘prentices 
who lodged in the house, performed the duties 
of menials while learning their craft, and waited 
| upon their masters and mistresses in these even- 
ing strolls, each furnished with a lantern or can- 
dle, as well asastout club which he carried upon 
his shoulder. 

In mentioning these ’prentices, we introduce, 
for the first time, to the reader, a comparatively 
new class in England, too numerous, important, 
and formidable, to be hastily dismissed. Even 
already they were the representatives of mercan- 
tile jealousy arrayed against aristocratic arro- 
gance—of mercantile independence impatient of 
the restrictions of royalty, and ready, if need 
were, to give it battle and cast it off. From this 
period they are to be found in almost every Lon- 
don riot and revolt, until they were finally the 
conquerors at Marston Moor and Naseby. The 
London ’prentices, at this time, not only dis- 
charged the duties, but wore the dress of servi- 
tude, which was a little flat cap stuck upon the 
| crown of the head, a blue cloak in summer, and a 
| blue coat or gown in winter; and a pair of round 
slops or breeches, with stockings of white broad- 
cloth attached to them. Although they were 
generally the sons of substantial yeomen or 
tradesmen, or even of a higher grade, and al- 
though the wearing of a rapier had now become 
general, yet this badge of a gentleman they were 
by no means permitted to assume. Still, being 
little disposed to be driven to the wall, they 
generally carried a stout bat or club; and as all 
those of a ward were united in sworn fellowship 
like a sodality of knighthood, while all the wards 
were combined like regiments into one army, 
they were able to retort with heavy interest the 
disdain of the courtiers, or even the violence of 
the martialists. This was not all; for they mingled 
with, or controlled every public commotion, so 
that, as soon as the uproar commenced, the warn- 
ing cry of “’prentices! clubs!” was raised, and 

‘“Up then rose the ’prentices all, 

Dwelling in London, both proper and tall.” 
When not thus employed in active warfare, 
they were generally to be found in training for 
it; a8 a common sight in the streets, on summer 
evenings, was that of groups of them practising 
fence with “bucklers and wasters,” before their 
masters’ doors. 

While the houses of the merchants were 80 
sumptuously furnished towards the close of this 
period, compared with what they had been in 
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former days, the style of living, in other respects, 
had undergone a correspondent improvement; 
and with greater wealth to spend, there was also 
full inclination to enjoy it. This natural result 
of the English character, which shone out so 
brightly in the “golden days,” might have been 
predicted so early as the time of Alfred. The 
success of a merchant, therefore, and the yearly 
increase of his profits, could be best read upon 
his dining-table, which might scarcely be seen 
from the multitude of dishes with which it was 
covered. Besides those large well-dressed joints, 
which formed the pith and substance of good 
eating, and the dainties of fowl and venison by 
which they were followed, there were puddings 
composed of currants, which were imported so 
plentifully into England for the purpose, that 
the astonished Greeks, who shipped them, ima- 
cined that they were going to be used for dyeing 
cloth or fattening swine; and cakes of the finest 
flour and choicest sugar, and foreign spices; and | 
dainty fruits, still of great rarity, such as quinces, | 
pomegranates, and oranges, which were eaten in 
slices with sugar; and the more common accom- 
paniments of apples, pears, strawberries, and 
other such home produce; and dried fruits, such 
na prunes, raisins, dates, and nuts; and opaque 
marmaltades, and transparent jellies of every form 
and hue. But here we must adopt the quaint 
language of Stow, who exclaims, upon a similar 
occasion, “To describe to you the order, the 
dishes, the subtleties, and strange devices of the 
same, I lack both a head of fine wit, and also 
cunning in my bowels, to declare these wonder- 
ful devices.” England, indeed, was then, as it 
ever had been, a land of good eating; and in the 
preparation of its great national dish, “the old 
English roast beef,” its cookery was unrivalled. 
But here, again, lay the essential national differ- 
ence between France and England. While the 
cooks of the latter country required choice good 
articles for their skill, without which it was 
nought, those of the former could all but create the 
articles out of which a plentiful banquet was to 
be made. Thus it was with the cook of Mar- 
shal Strozzi at this very period, who made an 
honest man eat, at unawares, a good portion of 
his own mule, transformed into excellent veni- 
_ son; and who, at the capitulation of Leith, re- 
galed the victors with forty-five different dishes 
made out of the hind-quarter of a salted horse, 
being all the provisions that remained in the gar- 
rison. At the rich London citizen’s dinner, while 
the edibles to which we have referred were so 
choice and various, the wines were of equal va- 
riety and goodness, and those which, as yet, were 
too acid or bitter for the unsophisticated taste of 
the people, were sweetened with sugar, and some- 
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is grievous to add, that a frequent sequel to such 
a banquet, at the close of this period, was to- 
bacco. This importation of Sir Walter Raleigh 
into England quickly grew into such favour, that, 
from Queen Elizabeth and the ladies of the court, 
the practice of smoking descended through all 
ranks until it rested with the utterly penniless, 
who, like Captain Bobadil, could console them- 
selves for the want of a dinner by a whiff of 
Trinidada. Men, therefore—and ladies too, it is 
to be feared—usually carried about with them 
the necessary apparatus, which consisted of a to- 
bacco-box containing tobacco that was supposed 
best fitted for use when it had been dried into 
tinder; a priming-iron, ladle, and tongs, which 
were made of silver and sometimes of gold; and 
thus furnished, nothing was wanting but pipes, 
which the master of the feast was sure to have 
ready in abundance. But the hourly demand 
which a love of tobacco creates, was not to be 
satisfied with mere formal opportunities of in- 
dulgence, and therefore, in an incredibly short 
space, tobacco ordinaries were to be found in 
every street, to which craving epicures might 
retire, amidst the bustle of their worted occu- 
pations, and recruit themselves by a half-hour’s 
indulgence in their favourite luxury. We regret 
to add that the ladies of England at this period, 
beautiful though they were, were distinguished, 
in London, at least, by the blackness and rot- 
tenness of their teeth, at which incongruous de- 
fect foreign visitors were not a little puzzled. 
But perhaps the immoderate use of sugar and 
tobacco, to which these ladies were addicted, 
might account for this peculiarity. 

The out-door sports of England have been 
already sufficiently mentioned. While those that 
were strictly national continued to be practised in 
all their original simplicity, those which were of 
later origin continued from one reign to another, 
notwithstanding the prohibitions for their sup- 
pression, in favour of archery practice among 
the yeomanry. These laws, in the time of Henry 
VIII. especially, bore hard on public gaming- 
houses, bowling-greens, tennis,and quoits, against 
which, however, his commands were as powerless 
as that of Canute against the resistless advance 
of the ocean. As for tilts and tournaments, with 
their glorious stir of chivalrous enthusiasm and 
broken bones, these had almost wholly disappear- 
ed during the reign of Elizabeth, and given place 
to the trivial though graceful sport of riding at 
the riug—a sport that, with the use of the horse- 
man’s lance, which it was intended to perfect, 
also passed away, at the coming of new forms of 
warfare. Nothing remained instead but hunt- 
ing, which was pursued in a variety of ways, 
sometimes with horse and hound, and sometimes 


times with the addition of lemon and spices. It | on foot. In the latter case, the game that could 
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not be run down was to be entrapped, in whivh | a sport ver y pleasant of these beasts,” says the 


case, the hunter approached it under cover of a 
stalking-horse, that is, the figure of a horse, cow, 
or stag made of canvas, which he carried before 
him, and from behind which he could approach 
and bring down his unsuspecting victim with 
bow or arquebuse, which was used indifferently 
on these occasions. Hawking had also been a 
princely sport in England, as in other countries, 
for centuries; but as it likewise entailed a princely 
expense, which was now alienated into the new 
style of living that had succeeded, the game was 
abandoned, and the mews, which had formed an 
essential portion of every great mansion, were 
shut up or converted into coach-houses, by the 
close of the present period. Fowling of course 
became more common as a cheap substitute, aud 
this was prosecuted not only with the light gun, 


lively gossiping Laneham, who witnessed the 
exhibition, “to see the bear with his pinkey eyes 
leering after his enemy’s approach; the nimble- 
ness and wait of the dog to take his advantage, 
and the force and experience of the bear again, 
to avoid the assaults: if he were bitten in one 
place, how he would pinch in another to get free: 
but if he were taken once, then what shift with 
biting, with clawing, with roaring, tossing, and 
tumbling, he would work to wind himself from 
them; and when he was loose, to shake his ears 
twice or thrice, with the blood and slaver about 
his physiognomy, was a matter of goodly relief.” 
It was not thus, however, that the bear was always 
allowed a fair field, with mastiffs for his antago- 
nists; for sometimes he was hood-winked, and 
surrounded by men with whips, who lashed him 


called a birding-piece, but also with net, and | unmercifully, while the sport consisted in wit- 


pipe-call, and other modes of enticement. But a 
still more exciting active sport was that of horse- 
racing, which had at last become national, and 
from which the improvement of English horses 
may be dated, the breeds hitherto in use having 
been of very inferior quality, whether for war, 


nessing the blundering attempts of the poor 
blinded creature to escape his tormentors, by 
stumbling hither and thither, and making vain 
snatches at their weapons. In this way, bear- 
baiting was converted into a game of blind-man’s- 
buff. These sports were not confined to the 


hunting, or travel. The example of giving a public | country, but introduced into London, where they 
prize for victory in the horse-race was first set | formed an important part of civic recreation, so 


in the reign of Elizabeth, by 
the saddlers of Chester, and 
an example so contagious 
quickly became general over 
the kingdom. The other out- 
door sports of England at this 
period were essentially of a 
cruel and brutalizing charac- 
ter. These were cock-fighting, 
in which the creatures either 
destroyed each other, or were 
tied to the ground and shied 
at with cudgels, until they 
were killed by a lucky throw; | 
an ape-chase, in which a poor = “x, 
monkey was strapped to a 
horse, and galloped hither and 
thither, while the spectators 
enjoyed the uncouth terrors 
both of steed and rider; bull- 
baiting, and bear-baiting. This 
last amusement especially became so fashionable 
in England, that the forests of the North were 
now as carefully ransacked for strong bears, as 
formerly they had been for high-soaring falcons; 
and in her royal progresses, Elizabeth and her 
maidens were often regaled at the mansions of 
the nobles with a. tournament of bear-baiting, 
which. they enjoyed with keen relish. Such was 
the case in that famous visit. which the queen 
made to the. castle of Kenilworth, when thirteen 
bears were baited for her amusement. 
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THE BEAR Ginsu, SouTHWARK.—Wilkinson’s Londina Lllustrata, 


that while bulls were baited in the vacant places 
of the streets, large buildings were erected for 
bear-baiting and cock-fighting, and a flag hoisted 
over the door or roof, warned the eager public of 
the hour when the exhibition was to commence. 
Another public amusement, in which the English 
were distinguished above every other people, was 
the ringing of bells, which they reduced to 4 
science; and nothing more astonished foreign 
visitors, than to see the eagerness with which a 
party of revellers would hurry from the tavern 
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to the church, and commence a vigorous chorus 
of bell-ringing, which they kept up for hours 
without intermission. 

Among the in-door sports of the English at 
this period, those of the court hold the most con- 
spicuous place; and during the reign of Henry 
VIII., and his minister Wolsey, these palace ex- 
_ hibitions had attained the height of regal magni- 
ficence. Still, however, there was a coarseness 
and barbarism about them, which two successive 
female reigns could not wholly eradicate. They 
chiefly consisted of masks, pageants, banquetings, 
interludes, and allegorical plays—and the whole, 
gathered into one brilliant constellation to wel- 
come and dazzle the most honoured of royal 
visitors, are still as bright and intelligible as ever 
in the mirror-like pages of Sir Walter Scott's 
Kenilworth. Daucing, the amusement of all 
nations and ranks, was not likely to be neglected 
during a female reign, and of all queens, such a 
one as Elizabeth, who danced “high and dis- 
posedly,” and rewarded the best dancer of her 
court with the chancellorship. Her beautiful 
rival, Mary Stuart, who danced as well, perhaps 
even better, had no such favourable opportunities 
for its display in the sombre halls of Holyrood, 
and among her stern gray-bearded Presbyterian 
barons, as Elizabeth had in the palace of Green- 
wich, among the kneeling and admiring nobles, 
and therefore the question of the latter to Mel- 
ville, as to which was the better dancer of the two, 
sounded grievously like cruel mockery and in- 
sult. The chief style of court dancing at this 
time, seems to have consisted of grave stately 
movements; and the pavo or peacock, which 
was the favourite dance, appears to have been 
so called, from its imitating the march, attitudes, 
and display of that proud bird of beauty. It need 
not surprise us to learn, that under the reign of 
such a sovereign as Elizabeth, and with such 
graceful accomplished courtiers as the Earls of 
Leicester and Essex, Sir Christopher Hatton and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the English dancing was re- 
nowned over the whole Continent. Downward 
through every gradation of rank, from the palace 
to the village hut or green, went the practice of 
dancing in all its manifold forms; but while 
some of these were sufficiently innocent and 
healthful, others were as certainly indecorous and 
immoral, and hence the loud outcry that con- 
demned the whole practice, both from the Puri- 
tans of England and the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land. Next to dancing, the games of skill and 
chance come to be mentioned among the in-door 
amusements; and foremost of these was card- 
playing, which was equally practised by prince 
and peasant. In Elizabeth’s time, the games 
seem to have been as various among card- players 
as they are at present, and equally calculated to 
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draw forth the utmost skill, and occasion the 
most ruinous losses; so that, while a man might 
peril his soul, like Falstaff, by “forswearing him- 
self at primero,” he might be cleaned out at gleek, 
new-cut, bankerout, lodam, noddy, lavalta, prime, 
trump, and such forms, of which little is now 
known but the names. Next to cards was back- 
gammon, which was now refined into a sober in- 
tellectual amusement, and adopted as a favourite 
among the studious. Other house games, which 
had long prevailed in England, were now about 
to recede before the superior attractions of back- 
gammon and cards, and to which we can only 
afford a parting notice. These were:—Merelles, or 
nine men’s morris, a game honoured by the men- 
tion of Shakspeare,' and which was played upon 
a smooth board, divided into nine compartments, 
at which a counter was jerked, while the aim 
wus to throw it into the one that numbered 
highest. In the country, where this game was 
frequently played in the open air, the sod sufficed 
for a board, and the compartments were made 
by nine holes dug in the turf. In Scotland, 
where many of the old Anglo-Saxon sports com- 
mon to both countries are still retained, there 
exists in some rural districts the game of nine- 
holes, which is played by school-boys in the 
same fashion. The games of shovel-board and 
shove-groat were improvements upon the me- 
relles: the table, often of the finest wood, was 
divided into the same number of compartments, 
and a groat or silver penny, impelled by a dex- 
terous jerk of the palm, was sent in quest of a 
Jucky number. Higher still than these, was the 
game of draughts, usually called tables, and pro- 
bably derived from the more difficult one of 
chess. As for the different modes of dicing, these 
depended upon the caprice of the moment, or the 
games to which they were auxiliary, and there- 
fore need no description. The dice, however, 
were not only thrown by hand, as at present, but 
also by a machine contrived for the purpose. 
This was a‘box or funnel, into which unmarked 
dice were dropped, while a round board beneath, 
that turned upon a pivot, and was marked with 
the different numbers, received them upon one 
or other figure as they fell. Perhaps it is un- 
necessary to add, that besides taverns, eating- 
houses, smoking ordinaries, and ather such places 
of public entertainment, gaming-housea had now 
multiplied to a great amount over the whole ex- 
tent of London. 

Besides these general sports and amusements, 
there were days set apart for festive observances, 
in which all classes threw aside their cares, and 





1 The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud ; 
And the quaiut mazes in the wanton green, 
For Jack of tread are undistinguishable.” 
— Midsummer Night's Dream, act il. scene 1. 
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agreed to eat, drink, and be merry. The first of 
these which we would partichlarize was the lst 
of May. The celebration of this most gladsome 
of months was commenced so early as mid- 
night of the last day of April; and as soon as 
the twelfth hour had struck, every parish, vil- 
lage, and town was alive with unwonted bustle, 
and its inhabitants, male and female, betook 
themselves to the fields and forests, accompanied 
with a band of music, where they spent the hours 
in merriment until morning had dawned, at 
which time they returned to their homes, carry- 
ing with them the branches of trees, and heaps 
of wild flowers, with which they erected arbours, 
and held a feast to welcome the coming of sum- 
mer. But the chief object of their search was 





MAYPOLE At St. BREVELS, Forest of Dean. 
From a aketch by J. Brown. 


a tall straight tree for a may-pole; and having 
selected one suitable for the occasion, it was 
cut down, and conveyed to the town or village, 
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1 How much this festival of Robin Hood was opposed to the 
Reformation, and in what light it was regarded by the Reformers, 
may be learned by the following extract from one of Latimer’s 
sermons, preached before Edward VI. :—‘I came once myself 
riding on a journey homeward from London, and I sent’word 
over night into the town that I would preach there in the 
morning, because it was holiday, and methought it was a holi- 
day’s work. The church stood in my way, and I took my horse, 
and my compiny, and went thither, and when I came there the 
church door was fast locked. I tarried there half-an-hour and 
more. At last the key was found, and one of the parish comes 
to me and said, ‘Sir, this is a busy day with us, we cannot hear 
you; it is Robin Hood’s Day: the parish are gone abroad to 
gather for Robin Hood; I Pray you let them not.’ 1 was fain 
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sometimes by twenty or even forty yoke of oxen, 
while each ox had its horns wreathed with 
flowers. The pole was then set up in the widest 
opening of the street; the people.danced round 
it during the greater part of the day, and after- 
wards it remained untouched during the rest 
of the year. As London of course deserved the 
stateliest of may-poles, that which was erected 
at the north-west corner of Aldgate Street, and 
opposite St. Andrew’s Church, was higher than 
the steeple itself, and hence the church was called 
St. Andrew-under-Shaft. An evil destination, 
however, awaited this pole, for, in 1517, the 
London ’prentices raised such a desperate insur- 
rection against the foreign dealers and artisans, 
whom they meant utterly to extirpate, that, after 
the uproar was quelled, and the gallows had 
done its work, the towering pole was levelled, 
and laid under the pent-house-lids of a row of 
houses in Alleygate, thenceforth called Shaft 
Alley, while the May festival of this year was 
called “evil May-day.” During the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Puritan spirit regarded these 
flower-wreathed may-poles, and the dances round 
them, as an abomination equal to the idolatry of 
the golden calf, but was unable to effect their 
suppression until the time of the Commonwealth; 
when, by a decree of parliament, in 1644, every 
may-pole in England and Wales was ordered 
to be taken down, and none to be afterwards 
erected. Another May game that was dear to 
the people, was the play of Robin Hood—this 
patriot, robber, and outlaw having, by universal 
consent, been commemorated as king of good fel- 
lows, and lord of the May. On this occasion, the 
fitting characters for the pageant were elected ; 
and besides Robin himself, his fair mate, Maid 
Marian, who was lady of the May, Friar Tuck, 
his chaplain, Little John, his lieutenant, and a 
band of Sherwood archers, in Lincoln green, 
figured in the play. Besides these appropriate 
characters, the pageant was heightened by the 
dragon and hobby-horse, that crawled or pranced 
hither and thither, and a band of morris-dancers, 
who capered in gay or antic attire, and with 
small bells, toned according to the scale, fas- 
tened to their elbows, knees, and ankles.’ 
Among the other seasons of festive obser- 





there to give place to Robin Hood. I thought my rocket would 
have been regarded, though I were not: but it would not serve, 
it was fain to give place to Robin Hood's men. It is no laugh- 
ing matter, my friends; it is a weeping matter, a heavy matter, 
a heavy matter. Under the pretence for gathering for Robin 
Hood, a traitor and a thief, to put out a preacher; to have his 
office less esteemed; to prefer Robin Hood before the ministra- 
tion of God’s Word; and all this hath come of unpreaching 
prelates. This realm hath been ill provided for, that it hath 
had such corrupt judgments in it, to prefer Robin Hood to God's 
Word.” 

This play or pageant of Robin Hood, instead of being confined 
to England, was also a favourite in Scotland, and.was a8 dis- 
tasteful to John Knox as to his friend Latimer. On this account 
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vance, may be mentioned St. Valentine's Day, 
the usages of which are too well known to re- 
quire particular detail. The chief amusement 
upon that occasion was the lottery of love, in 
which prizes or-blanks were drawn amidst much 
repartee and laughter, and the pairing of true 
love-mates effected that was to hold for the rest 
of the season—other circumstances permitting. 
New Year's Day was alsv a joyous occasion, 
and deemed of such importance, that it was 
always ushered in with the ringing of bells from 
an early hour in the morning. During the day, 
presents were interchanged between persons 
of all ranks; and when evening arrived, the 
mighty wassail bowl was prepared, and curried 
from door to door with shouting, singing, and 
merriment, generally by the young women of the 
village; and at each halt, the inmate of the 
dwelling came out, drank a wass hael to the 
fair visitors, and bestowed on them a small 
present in return, This was but a prelude to 
the replenishing of the bowl in the evening, to 
be emptied round the household hearth ; and on 
this happy occasion, it was expected that all un- 
kind feelings should be buried, and new friend- 
ships cemented. Besides the day of St. Valen- 
tine, there were other saints’ days observed by 
our British ancestors, either throughout the 
island at large, or by separate portions of its 
population. Thus, there was St. David’s Day, 
which was held on the Ist of March, and by the 
Welsh, who claimed David as the tutelary saint 
of their principality. On this day they were 
wont to wear a leek in their hats or caps, and 
for this, various reasons have been assigned by 
the old chroniclers, none of which, however, 1s 
satisfactory. Every reader of Shakspeare can 
recollect, as if he had seen with his own eyes, 
Fluellin, with his leek, at the battle of Agin- 
court, and how he made Ancient Pistol swallow 
it some days after, when it had become old and 
atale. The leek still continues to be worn on 
St. David’s Day by every Welshman, generally, 
however, made of tinfoil or silver, and sometimes 
ornamented with jewellery. Another national 
suint, whose day was commemorated on the 17th 
of March, was St. Patrick of Ireland, and his 
badge, worn on this oceasion by the Irish, was a 
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a riot occurred in Ediuburgh in 1561. Four years befure that 
date, an act had boen issued by the reforming Scottish parlia- 
ment against the holding of ‘‘ Robert Hood nor Little John, 
Abbot of Unreason, Queens of May, nor otherwise, neither in 
burgh nor to landwart, in any time to come ;” but the act had 
been trespassed during the above-montioned year, and a riot 
ensued for the rescue of the trespassers, during which the 
gallows itself was broken down, and the offenders set free. 
Notwithstanding these edicts of the Scottish parliament, the 
prescribed festival was in such high favour in Scotland, that 
even to the end of the century, the general assembly complained 
soi excesses that were occasioned by “the making of Robin 
Ande.” 
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shamrock, a plant with which he is said to have 
illustrated the doctrine of the Trinity, when he 
converted their countrymen to Christianity. As 
great numbers of the Irish had emigrated to 
England, and settled in Pembrokeshire, during 
the reign of Henry VIIT., they introduced, not 
only their wonted riotous observance of this day, 
but the national beverage with which it was 
commemorated, by the distillation of whiskey, 
then first known in England, but which soon 
had a considerable sale over the whole kingdom. 
The day of St. George, or the 23d of April, was, 
as might be expected, a season of solemn obser- 
vance among the English, and especially during 
that period when chivalry had obtained full 
ascendency. St. Andrew's Day (the 30th of 
November) was the great period of religious fes- 
tival among the Scots, whether in their own coun- 
try and England, or among those nations into 
which their early love of wandering had carried 
therm. . 

But besides these days that were devoted to 
the celestial guardians of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, the English had other saints’ 
days, which they signalized with peculiar obser- 
vances. Thus, there was St. Michael’s Day, or 
Michaelmas, held, as is well known, on the 29th of 
September. Why this day of all others was con- 
secrated to the prince of the archangels, and why 
its chief observance was the eating of a goose, 
are questions that cannot be answered. Some 
think, that when tidings arrived of the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada, Queen Elizabeth, 
on this 29th of September, was casually dining 
upon a goose, and that the practice from that 
period became a national and patriotic custom. 
Others allege, that the practice was observed 
at a much earlier period, and originated in an 
old Lancashire usage of the farmers eating a 
roasted goose on that day, probably because the 
animal, at such a season, was in its best condi- 
tion. On the 26th of December occurred the- 
festival of St. Stephen, on which day, farmers 
were wont to have their horses examined and 
bled by the horse-doctors. Another practice 
on this occasion was, to have a procession in 
honour of the wren, which has been kept up in 
many parts of England to the present day. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to add, that whatever 
might be the change of ceremonies on these oc- 
casions, they were all connected with the invari- 
able, accompaniments of eating, drinking, and 
merry-making. 

After this transient mention of the set times 
for honouring St. Stephen and Michael the 
Archangel, we must not forget Midsummer Eve, 
or the “ Eve of Good St. John,” as it was affec- 
tionately termed in England, and sometimes the 
“Feast of John the Baptist.” The rites with 
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which it was celebrated remind us of the ad- | heavy brown weapons, ani their bodies protected 


vice given by Pope Gregory to St. Augustine, 
which was in full accordance with the spirit 
and policy of Popery at large. This was, not to 
abrogate the heathen festivals of the people, but 
rather to turn them from a profane to a sacred 
use, by consecrating them to the honour of the 
Christian saints. In this way, a day devoted to 
the Phenician or Druidical worship of fire, and 
Baal its lord, in all probability was transferred, 
with its rites and ceremonies untouched, to the 
guardianship of the blessed precursor of Chris- 
tianity. Upon the arrival of this vigil of St. 
John, the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
of England, men, women, and children, used to 
repair to make merry round a huge bonfire 
kindled in some convenient spot; and the chief 
sport of the .young men on this occasion was, to 
leap rapidly over or through the flame, and with 
such dexterity as to escape a scorching. Was this 
a lingering memorial of that “passing through 
the fire” so connected with the idolatry of the 
Canaanitish nations? The other sports of the 
young and active on these occasions were danc- 
ing, wrestling, and running races. It was in 
London, however, that the full blaze of a “ Mid- 
summer Eve” was the most resplendent. Not 
only were large bonfires kindled in the open 
places of the city, but the streets were further 
illuminated with glass lamps, while the doors of 
the houses were shaded with branches of green 
birch and orpin, long fennel, and St. John’s 
rush, called at that period “ Midsummer men.” 
But the chief ceremonial in the metropolis was 
“setting the watch,” by which the city was to be 
protected by night during the whole year; and 
an affair of such importance was conducted not 
only with solemn religious ceremonial, but also 
with all the splendour of a great national fes- 
tival. On this occasion, the lord-mayor and the 
civic officers, the city minstrels and waits, the 
morris-dancers and henchmen, formed the head 
of the procession; while 940 blazing cressets, 
each cresset having a man to carry and another 
to trim it, composed a flaming river of light, 
under which the bonfires themselves, as the pro- 
cession passed them, must have turned pale. 
The watch itself, to which the guardianship of 
each part of the city was to be consigned, was 
not the least brilliant part of this gorgeous array ; 
for it consisted of 2000 men, part of them “demi- 
lances”’ mounted on powerful war-horses, part 
of them footmen equipped with the weapons of 
this transition period, and forming a connecting 
link between the ancient and modern warfare. 
Thus, there were troops of musketeers armed 
with arquebuse and wheel-lock; archers in 
white coats with their bows bent, and a sheaf of 
arrows at their sides; billmen with their long 


by loose frocks of chain armour; and pikemen 
wearing smartly-polished corslets. Then, too, 
there were the constables of the night watch 
clothed in harness of, shining steel, and each 
wearing a gold chain over his scarf of bright 
scarlet. Still, this march, however warlike and 
important, would have been insufficient as a 
London procession, without the Dagons of civic 
idolatry; and therefore, high over not only every 
honoured head, but every banner and cresset, 
towered the gigantic images of Gog and Magog, 
that were brought out from their shrines for the 
occasion, and borne gallantly along by their stag- 
gering but zealous supporters. Such was the mode 
of setting the watch in London during the present 
period of our history. The practice had been in- 
stituted by Henry ITT. in consequence of the pre- 
valence of street conflicts and robberies, and it 
had been appointed not only for London, but all 
thecitiesand borough towns throughoutthe realm. 
But in 1539, Henry VIII. put down the watch, 
upon the plea of its costliness; and to make 
amends for the suppression, he exercised such a 
vigorous guardianship over the public safety, that, 
according to Harrison, 72,000 great thieves, petty 
thieves, and rogues, were hanged during his 
reign. Many attempts were made to revive the 
practice, but unsuccessfully, except in 1548, when 
the watch was set on St. John’s Eve, during 
the mayoralty of Sir John Gresham. But this 
was the last gleam in the socket, after which the 
streets of London were doomed to perennial 
darkness, and a “ substantial standing watch for 
the safety and preservation of the city,” was ap- 
pointed in 1569. London was indeed a city of mid- 
night darkness, not only up to the close of this 
period, but long afterwards; and although lights 
and lanterns were ordered to be hung out at 
house- windows or doors, betwixt All-Hallows and 
Candlemas, while the watchman bawled him- 
self hoarse with the regular cry of his round, 
“Hang out your lights!” the duty was easily 
evaded, and therefore generally neglected. In 
the reign of Queen Mary, a sagacious mayor en- 
deavoured to enforce the regular call of the 
watchman by furnishing him with a bell, which 
continued to be rung till the time of the Com- 
monwealth; and thus, the night patrol of Shaks- 
peare’s days could admonish the sleeping citizens 
about their darkened premises, both by shout 
and knell. Besides these sounds of city guar- 
dianship, none other was to be heard, for by the 
“ Statutes of the Streets,’ enacted in the time of 
Elizabeth, no man was to blow any horn dur- 
ing the night, or to whistle after nine o’clock, 
on pain of imprisonment; nor to make any sud- 
den outery in the still of the night, like one 
making any affray—-nor even “to occasion any 
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were observed, and how order was kept under | comforting themselves with a nap, can best in- 
such a regimen, the houses of the rich burghers | form us. | : 
that were untiled, the purses that disappeared, | The heathenism, both of Phcenician and Teu- 
and the “peaceable watchmen” who followed | tonic origin, which adhered to the observance of 


noise by beating his wife!” How these rules | Dogberry’s advice about shunning a knave and 
| 
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Goa AND Maqaou?—Drawn by T. 8. Boys from the originals at Guildhall. 


saints’ days in England, was still more conspi- 
cuous in those important seasons which were 
set apart for the commemoration of man’s re- 
demption. And, first of all, was the celebra- 
tion of Easter. Even the name has anything but 
«a Christian aspect, and was probal.'y derived 
from the goddess Eastor, whom the Saxons wor- 
shipped, and who is supposed to have been the 
same with the ancient Eastern goddess Astarte. 
A week before the arrival of Easter, a common 
custom in England was to bring a twisted tree, 
or withe, into the king’s palace, and the mansions 
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of the nobility and gentry, with noisy congratu- 
lations and rejoicings. Then came Palm Sun- 
day, in which the people commemorated Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem by walking 
with palm branches in their hands, or, at least, 
with such substitutes as the foliage of England 
afforded. Maundy Thursday, the day before 
Good Friday, followed, in which Christ’s hu-. 
mility in washing the feet of his disciples was 
commemorated. It had long been the practice of 
the proudest sovereigns and princes of Christen- 
dom to imitate, or at least to ape, this Divine 
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' In a rare old book, entitled, the Gigantic History of the two | of April, 1685, as taking part in ‘‘an high entertainment of 
famous Giants in Guildhall, it is affirmed that Gog and Magog | wonderful and stupendous firoworks, in honour of the coronation 
ure corrupted names, and that their original titles were Corinzous | of James II. and his queen, being placed on a raft on the river 
and Gogmagog. The first of these names figures in the tradition- | opposite Whitehall, in front of a huge pyramid of fireworks, the 
ary history of Britain, as one of the Trojan followers of Brutus | display of which lasted an hour.” The present images are the 
in his conquest of Albion. The second is said to have been the | work of a certain Captain Richard Saunders, who dwelt in King 
leader in an earlier raid of the giants of the race of Cham, who | Street, Cheapside, and was an eminent carver. They were set 
overthrew the kingdom of Samothes, son of Meshec. (The reader | up in Guildhall about 1708. They stood originally on a balcony 
will find another version of the tradition in vol. i. p. 3.) Perhaps, | on the north side of the hall. The figure on the right leans on 
for brevity’s sake, the more classic name was dropped, and | ashield, on which isemblazoned a black eagle, on a field or, and 
that of Gogmagog divided between the two gigantic warders of | bears a long weapon, the langbard of the Germans, used in 
Guildhall. There appear to have been several reproductions of | guarding the halls of the great in ancient times. These par- 
these figures, and those of an earlier period are said to have | ticulars would denote that it is intended to represent the Saxon 
been framed of wickerwork. Hatfield, in his New View of Lon- | dominion in England. The other has a sword by his side and 
don (1708), speaking of the restoration of(Guildhall in 1669, after | a bow and quiver at his back, in his right hand he holds a long 
the great fire of 1666, says that it was adorned with two new | pole, with a spiked ball suspended from the top, and is conceived 
images as befure. They next appear in history on the 24th day | to represent an ancient Briton. 
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example; and this they did by kneeling before 
twelve mendicants, whose feet they washed in 
open court, and whom they afterwards kissed 
with brotherly condescension, and dismissed with 
presents. Sometimes, however, to render this 
loathly office more tolerable, the feet of the pau- 
pers were previously purified, and the water 
with which they were laved by the dainty hands 
-of royalty was sweetened with perfumes. The 
day itself was called Maundy in England, in con- 
sequence of the maund, or basket, in which the 
alms and gifts were carried for distribution, after 
the washing was finished. Sometimes, instead of 
being limited to twelve, the number of Christ's dis- 
ciples, the paupers were as numerous as the years 
in which the master of the ceremony had lived. 
The evening before Easter, called “ Holy Satur- 
day,” was a night of vigil; and when twelve o'clock 
struck the triumphant cry was raised, which is 
still heard in the Greek church, “ He is risen!” 
and the sun, at rising, was anxiously watched, as 
it was supposed that on this occasion its rise was 
accompanied with a joyful dancing motion in 
honour of Christ’s resurrection. Easter or pasche 
eggs were prepared for the festival, by being 
boiled hard and tinged into every colour, which 
the people presented to each other as congratu- 
latory gifts of the season. On Easter Day, also, 
the courts of law were opened, probably for the 
purpose of imparting to their proceedings the 
sanctions of religious consecration. The Easter 
holidays were generally celebrated by games at 
hand-ball for tansy cakes, dancing, and other 
amusements. In London and at Greenwich, 
Easter Monday was a joyous day for the citizens, 
as it was then that the annual hunt in Epping 
Forest was held. Another amusement, practised 
during these holidays, called heaving, consisted 
in the female servants of a house placing the 
master, or gentleman present, in an arm-chair 
decorated with ribbons, then lifting and turning 
it round, after which process the sitter received 
a salute from each, and bestowed a trifling pre- 
sent in return. On the Tuesday that followed 
the second Sunday after Easter Day, was the fes- 
tival of Hock-Tuesday, also called Binding-day, 
because on this occasion people were wont to 
bind each other in sport, but chiefly the women 
the men, thus commemorating, it was said, the 
deliverance of England from the Danes at the 
death of Hardicanute. As such days could not 
pass without correspondent jollity, the Easter- 
ales were held in the church-yard, where opened 
casks were nearly as abundant as tombstones, 
and where the swilling villagers and townsfolks, 
who repaired to these strange revels, paid a large 
price for their good cheer, which was devoted “ to 
pious uses.” Such were the “fancy fairs” and 
“charity sales” of the sixteenth century. As 
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the clergy found these church-ales so profitable, 
and this mode of opening the hearts and purses 
of men so easy, they had also their Whitsun-ales, 
which were of the same description as those of 
Raster. 

But of all the holidays ‘knd saints’ days with 
which the calendar was crowded, none were to 
be compared to the festival of Christmas, which 
the English celebrated in a manner different, in 
many respects, from every other Christian people, 
combining in it all the freedom of the Roman 
Saturnalia, and the wild festivals of Thor and 
Odin, with the sanctions and religious observ- 
ances of the Christian church. What, indeed, 
could be expected, from the following note of 
preparation /— 

“First, all the wild heads of the parish, con- 
venting together, choose them a grand captain 
(of mischief), whom they ennoble with the title of 
my Lord of Misrule, and him they crown with 
great solemnity, and adopt for their king. This 
king anointed chooseth for him twenty, forty, 
threescore, or a hundred lusty-guts like to himself, 
to wait upon his lordly majesty, and to guard his 
noble person. Then, every one of these his men 
he investeth with his liveries of green, yellow, or 
some other wanton colour. And,as though that 
were not gaudy enough, they bedeck themselves 
with scarfs, ribbons, and laces, hanged all over 
with gold rings, precious stones, and other jewels; 
this done, they tie about either leg twenty or 
forty bells, with rich handkerchiefs in their 
hands, and sometimes laid across over their shoul- 
ders and necks, borrowed, for the most part, of 
their pretty Mopsies and loving Bessies, for kiss- 
ing them in the dark. Thus, all things set in 
order, then have they their hobby-horses, dra- 
gons, and other antics, together with their bawdy 
pipers and thundering drummers, to strike up the 
devil’s dance withal; then march these heathen 
company towards the church and church-yard, 
their pipers piping, their drummers thundering, 
their stumps dancing, their bells jingling, their 
handkerchiefs swinging about their heads like 
madmen, their hobby-horses and other monsters 
skirmishing amongst the throng; and in this sort 
they go to the church (though the minister be at 
prayer or preaching), dancing, and swinging their 
handkerchiefs over their heads in the church like 
devils incarnate, with such a confused noise that 
no man can hear his own voice. Then the fool- 
ish people, they look, they stare, they laugh, they 
fleer, and mount upon forms and pews to see 
these goodly pageants solemnized in this sort. 
Then, after this, about the church they go again 
and again, and so forth into the church-yard, 
where they have commonly their summer halls, 
their bowers, arbours, and banqueting-hauses set 
up, wherein they feast, banquet, and dance all, 
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that day, and peradventure all that night too. 
And thus these terrestrial furies spend the Sab- 
bath-day. Then, for the further ennobling of 
this honourable Jurdan (lord, I should say), they 
have also certain papers, wherein is painted some 
babblery, or other of imagery work, and these 
they call my Lord of Misrule’s badges; these 
they give to every one that will give money for 
them, to maintain them in this their heathenry, 
devilry, drunkenness, pride, and what not. And 
who will not show himself buxom to them, and 
give them money for these the devil’s cognizances, 
they shall be mocked and flouted at shamefully; 
yea, many times carried upon a coulstaff, and 
dived over head and ears in water, or otherwise 
most horribly abused. And so besotted are 
some, that they will not only give them money 
to maintain their abomination withal, but also 
wear their badges and cognizances in their hats 
and capsopenly. .. . Another sort of fantastical 
fools bring to these hell-hounds (the Lord of Mis- 
rule and his complices), some bread, some good 
ale, some new cheese, some cakes, some flauns, 
some tarts, some cream, some meat, sume one 
thing, some another.” ! 

Such a master of the Christmas revels sufti- 
ciently indicated how the season would be spent. 
His reign lasted from All-hallow Eve—that is, 
the last day of October—till the Purification, 
or 2d of February. The office, too, of such a 
mad Comus and his crew was not confined to 
country villages and jolly rustics; on the con- 
trary, every noble mansion and even the royal 
palace, the grave civic corporations and learned 
inns of court, had their Lord of Misrule, whose 
authority in mischief and mirth-making was ab- 
solute and unlimited. Sometimes, also, the title 
was altered; thus, in Lincoln’s Inn he was called 
the King of Christmas Day; and at court, where 
his office sometimes assumed a clerical character, 
his title was Abbot of Unreason. When the 
season had arrived in which the festival days 
were to be observed, all classes threw aside their 
wonted occupations; care was banished and in- 
dustry suspended, while the whole island reeled 
with drunkenness and dancing, and rang with 
the echoes of bell-ringing, Christmas carols, and 
street merriment and shouting. Then came 
Christmas Day itself, in which, as might be ex- 
pected, the worship was most fervent, as well as 
the revelry most abundant; and in the houses of 
the rich a boar’s head formed the principal dish 
of the banquet, which was ushered into the hall 
with much state, and the singing of a Christmas 
earol composed in Latin. But the most impor- 
tant ceremony was that of the Yule-log, which, 
on Christmas Eve, was drawn into the house and 
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watched with much solicitude, as an omen of the 
future fortunes of the inmates. The largest log 
that could be found was usually selected for this 
purpose, and if it continued to burn the whole 
night and ensuing day, this was hailed as a pro- 
mise of Divine favour and protection. It was no 
doubt a relic of the fire-worship of the Phoenicians. 
The last day of the year, and New Year's Day, 
which followed in course, were held in the man- 
ner we have already described. On January 5, 
the eve or vigil of Epiphany, the revelries re- 
ceived a fresh impulse by a round of new ob- 
servances, the chief of which was the choosing of 
the King or Queen of the Bean. This was done 
by breaking a cake, and distributing the pieces 
among the company, and whosoever was so lucky 
as to find in his portion the bean that had been 
baked into the cake, was declared the sovereign 
of the season. On the day of Epiphany itself 
was elected a Bishop or Archbishop of Fools, and 
this act was performed with profane parodies of 
the church service, and of the most solemn rites 
of an episcopal installation. In a still more ob- 
jectionable fashion, however, this practice was 
observed in foreign countries, and especially in 
the Papal dominions themselves, where the people 
were wont to elect a Pope of Fools. As if this 
also had not been a sutticient profanation of things 
considered most sacred, a similar practice was 
observed on the fast of St. Nicholas, or Innocent’s 
Day, in the election of the Boy Bishop. A strip- 
ling, generally a child of the church choir, was” 
invested with mitre, crozier, and pontifical array, 
while his juvenile companions were dressed like 
priests; and, thus attired, they took possession of 
the church and performed mass, after which the 
boy-bishop preached a sermon with solemn gri- 
mace to the listening multitude, who, on this 
merry occasion, were sure to be punctual church- 
goers. These rites being finished, the mock bishop 
and his assistants paraded the town, and collected 
money for their own behoof. The chief place of 
this exhibition in England, which was common 
also over the Continent, was the church of St. 
Paul's, in London. Henry VIII., considering 
that the play of the boy-bishop savoured too 
much of profanity, decreed its abolition; but it 
was such a popular amusement that it kept its 
ground for some time afterwards, in spite of his 
prohibition. Following Twelfth-day, or Epiphany, 
was Plough-Monday, which was held on the first 
Monday after. On this day ploughmen went from 
house to house requesting plough-money, to be 
spent in drinking. Another form of ceremony 
on the same occasion, was to parade the fool- 
plough (supposed to be a corruption of Yule- 
plough), in procession, which was dragged along 
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fantastically dressed. One of these mummers, 
who officiated as the fool or jester of the pageant, 
was clothed in hairy skins, and a cap of the same 
material, with a long tail dangling from behind, 
while his mate, called Bessie, was a man dressed 
like an old woman. In this way they marched 
along, collecting money from house to house in 
honour of the fool-plough; and if any was so 
hardy as to refuse, the ground was ploughed up 
before his door, by way of branding him as a 
churl. This practice is still kept up in some 
parts of the north of England, where it appears 
to have originated. 

It will be seen at once that all these foregoing 
observances, some of which dated from the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the English heptar- 
chy, and others from a still earlier period, could 
not long maintain their ground against the chan- 
ges and revolutions in manners and character that 
had now resistlessly commenced. The growing in- 
telligence of the people began to despise them, the 
stern rules of the Reformation condemned them, 
and the severe spirit of Puritanism swept them 
away. Nothing of them has survived the storm 
but a few relics, which like ruins attest the com- 
pleteness of the overthrow. 

In the history of the progress of Learning, the 
fifteenth century will ever constitute the most 
important of epochs: it was then that the un- 
locking of its repertories by the taking of Con- 
stantinople, and the new mode of communicating 
its treasures through the invention of printing, 
accomplished in a single generation the work of 
ages, and impressed a new character upon Europe. 
Happily, too, this progress commenced by laying 
a solid foundation—by the erection of schools and 
colleges, through which the newly acquired trea- 
sures were to be prepared for universal diffusion. 
Such was the case in England, where between the 
close of the fifteenth, and little more than the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, eight new colleges 
were founded in the university of Oxford, and as 
many in that of Cambridge, while the endow- 
ment of grammar-schools in London, and other 
parts of the kingdom, during the same period, 
rivalled the newly-excited zeal for the erection of 
princely colleges. In the establishment of these 
institutions also, we find, that Latin was no 
longer deemed sufficient, and that Greek formed 
the most essential part of their curriculum. It 
was not, however, without strong opposition that 
this innovation was accomplished, for the old 
scholars were not only indignant at a novelty by 
which their own literary importance was les- 
sened, but religious bigotry was alarmed at the 
introduction of the study of Greek, because it 
was identified with the commencement of the 
Reformation, and the new readings of Scripture. 
But as soon as Protestantism began to obtain the 
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ascendant in England, the acquirement of Greek, 
and even of Hebrew, as well as Latin, was re- 
garded as a necessary accomplishment of thorough 
scholarship. Even this extension, too, upon 
which the progress of the Reformation so greatly 
depended, was in the first“instance favoured in 
many cases by the champions of the ancient faith. 
Among these, may be mentioned Cardinal Wol- 
sey and Bishop Fox, Sir Thomas More and 
Richard Pace, themselves accomplished scholars 
in the new learning, and therefore all the more 
eager to promote it. Even Henry VIII. him- 
self, who possessed more learning than most 
sovereigns of his day, was a patron of the study 
of Greek, though a persecutor of Protestantism. 
When only a younger son, his father had educa- 
ted him for the church; and thus, it may be, that 
in the course of events, the future ‘Defender of 
the Faith” missed the Popedom, through the ac- 
cident of succeeding, by the death of his elder 
brother, to the throne of England. 

While learning was thus encouraged, and the 
means of its acquirement so greatly facilitated, 
we must still remember that little more than a 
solid foundation as yet was laid, and that hap- 
pier times were needed for carrying on and com- 
pleting the superstructure. The revival of learn- 
ing needed a previous work of demolition, and 
that, too, not merely in literary but religious 
belief. Not only the old philosophies were de- 
throned, but the monasteries as well as schools 
that were attached to them were suppressed; and 
a transition period followed, in which reflective 
minds were at a loss not only as to what they 
should study, but what they should believe and 
worship. Hence, scholarship was rather of an 
individual than a general character, and the names 
of the accomplished men of England during the 
whole of this period may be easily enumerated. 
But these very difficulties only the more invigo- 
rated this chosen band in their efforts, and the 
reault was exhibited in the production of such 
scholars as would have equalled the list of any 
succeeding age. Here, the names of Cardinal 
Pole, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John Cheke, and 
Roger Ascham, will occur; of Leland, Lily, and 
Colet ; of Grocyn, Linacre, and Dr. Walter Had- 
den; of Archbishop Parker, and Bishop Andrews; 
and superior to them all, of Sir Thomas More. 
But this extraordinary passion for learning in the 
midst of general ignorance, when few of the com- 
mons even yet could sign their own names, was 
not exclusively a characteristic of the stronger sex. 
This was also in a remarkable degree an age of 
learned ladies, and perhaps no subsequent period 
in.the history of England could exhibit such 
an amount of female erudition. The example 
that was set by royalty itself during this period 
of female sovereignty, must have in no small de- 
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gree contributed to such achange. Thus, Queen 
Mary wrote with ease and elegance in Latin, 
French, and Spanish. Her sister, Elizabeth, 
besides being a proficient in these languages, as 
well as Italian, was an accomplished Grecian, 
and translated Isocrates. Equal in scholarship, 
and greatly superior in taste, was Lady Jane 
Grey, whose favourite author was Plato in the ori- 
ginal, and the study of whose last hours was the 
Greek Testament. The three daughters of Sir 
Anthony Coke were also famed for their varied 
and classical erudition, to which the youngest 
added the study of Hebrew, in which she became 
an apt scholar. To these may be added Mrs. 
Roper, the daughter of Sir Thomas More, and 
Mrs. Clement, his kinswoman, who inherited 
his learning as well as his virtues ; Joanna Lady 
Lumley, and Mary Duchess of Norfolk, her sis- 
ter, and Mary Countess of Arundel. To these 
female examples of classical attainments several 
others might be added, for in the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and among her maids of honour, the 
ncquirement of Greek, and the study of Plato, 
had become a fashionable accomplishment. Still, 
however, as in the case of the learned men of the 
day, these ladies were prodigies that stood out 
the more conspicuously, on account of the gene- 
ral ignorance with which they were surrounded. 
This may easily be perceived when we remember, 
that the common education of ladies of the high- 
est rank at this season was, “to read and write ; 
to play upon the virginal, lute, and cittern; and 
to read prick-song at first sight.” 

As the English mind during the whole of this 
period had been struggling to create a literature 
of its own, instead of being wholly dependent 
upon that of Greece, Rome, or Italy, the native 
language in which it was to be embodied was con- 
stantly acquiring a wider compass, and more 
harmonious character. As this course of improve- 
ment also had commenced in poetry, as is com- 
monly the case in every country, the list of illus- 
trious poetical names in England, from Chaucer 
to Shakspeare, throws the writers of prose into 
the shade. <A long interval, however, had to 
continue after the time of Chaucer and his im- 
mediate successors, before the English muse pro- 
duced anything worthy of its original character; 
and it was not until the wars of the Roses had 
ended, that even anything like an attempt was 
hazarded. The first name that appears in this 
list of revival is that of Stephen Hawes, who 
wrote during the reign of Henry VII. He was 
the successor of Lydgate, whom he imitated, 
and whom he may be said to have surpassed; and 
like him, he not only modernized the language, 
but greatly improved its versification. His chief 
work, entitled, Pastime of Pleasure, or History of 
Grand Amour and La Belle Pucelle, although 
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written about a.p. 1505, was not printed till 
twelve years after, when it appeared from the 
press of Wynkyn de Worde. The estimate 
formed by Warton of Hawes is, that he was the 
first writer who dared to abandon the dull taste 
of his own age, for the inventiveness and brilliant 
style of Chaucer. Contemporary with Hawes, was 
Alexander Barklay, whose best work, the Ship 
of Fools, was published in 1509. This poem, ori- 
ginally written in German by Sebastian Brand, 
Barklay has not only translated, but greatly en- 
larged with a description of the follies of his own 
countrymen, so that his translation possesses 
most of the merits of an original production. 
And yet, these two poets, it must be acknow- 
ledged, were at the best little more than imita- 
tors: they lacked the daring of original genius, 
and were more intent upon the choice of words 
and smoothness of measure, than the discovery 
of new trains of thought. In this fashion, how- 
ever, they successfully prepared the way for 
greater geniuses than themselves. 

In passing from the English poetry of the pe- 
riod of Henry VIL., to that of his successor, the 
first name which occurs is that of John Skelton. 
He was so accomplished a scholar, that Erasmus 
called him the “delight and ornament of English 
literature,” and the Latin verses of which he was 
the author were characterized by classic elegance. 
But it was as an English poet that he was chiefly 
distinguished, in which character he became po- 
pular not only by the rattling vivacity of his 
verses, but the severe lampoons he wrote upon 
Cardinal Wolsey, who in requital chased the 
bold bard into the sanctuary of Westminster, 
where he died in 1529. But besides vivacity, 
Skelton had little poetic merit, and his works, 
which were numerous, are now of as little ac- 
count as the persons he satirized. A_ better 
poet, or perhaps we should say, versifier, was 
William Roy, the coadjutor of Tyndal in the 
translation of the New Testament into English, 
—like Skelton, a severe satirist of Wolsey, and 
who, finally, for his labours in behalf of the Re- - 
formation, suffered martyrdom at the stake. His 
chief work, published soon after the burning of 
Tyndal’s translation, was distinguished by the 
following quaint title: - 

“‘ Rede me, and be not wr&the ; 
For I say no thynge but trothe.” 
Under the poetic and religious wrath of Roy 
against the cardinal, the English language seems 
to acquire a force and amplitude hitherto undis- 
covered. The following brief specimen from the 
above-mentioned poem, will convey aslight idea, 
not only of his style of versification, but the con- 
dition of the language itself at this period :— 


“Oo perverse preste, patriarke of pryde, 
Mortherer with out mercy most execrable ; 
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© beastly brothell, of buudry the bryde, 

Dariynge of the deuill, gretly detestable, 

Alas! what wretch wolde be so vengeable? 

At eny tyme to attempte soche impediment, — 

To brenne God's worde, the wholy Testament. 

“*O paynted pastoure, of Satan the prophet, 

Ragyng courre wrapped in a wolves skynue, 

O butcherly Bisshop, to be a ruler unmete, 

Maker of misery, occasion of synne. 

God graunt the grace now to begynne 

Of thy dampnable dedes to be penitent, 

Brennyng Goddis worde, the wholy Testament.” 
Another poet of this period was John Heywood, 
who was author of Six Centuries of Epigrams, 
a number of plays, and a huge controversial 
allegory, entitled A Parable of the Spider and 
the Fly, in which the Romish and Protestant 
churches are personified. But nothing that he 
has written can now attract the notice of any 
one, unless he is some zealous black-letter anti- 
quary. 

After this twilight of English poetry which 
succeeded the period of Chameer, wherein the 
only lights were at beet mere etars, a new morn- 
ing began to dawn, the happy promise of which 
was afforded in the writings of Lord Surrey and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. The life of the first of these 
poets was itself a poem. The son of the victor of 
Flodden, and trained not only in every martial but 
every literary accomplishment, Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, was not only the ornament of the 
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court of Henry VIII., which he attended in the 
capacity of companion to the Duke of Richmond, 
natural son of his sovereign, but of the still more 
chivalrous and brilliant court of FrancisI, His 
travels on the Continent were those of a scholar 
and knight-errant, and the vision which he beheld 
in i al magic mirror, of his lady-love, the 
ou, IT. 
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Pair Geraldine,” whom é has so nobly perpe- 


| tuated in verse, excited. him to such a transport’ 
| of enthusiasm, that at a tournament in Florence 


he challenged all who could handle a lance—Turk, 
Saracen, or cannibal—to dispute against him her 
claims to the supremacy Of beauty, and came off 
victorious. But the well-known hatred of the 
tyrant Henry against the whole race of Howard, 
prematurely extinguished this brigh€ promise of 
excellence, and Surrey, the last victim of the 
royal murderer, perished on a scaffold at the 
early age of twenty-seven. His poetical works 
were a collection of songs and sonnets, a trans- 
lation, in verse, of Solomon’s Ecclesiastes, and a 
translation, in blank verse, of the second and 
fourth books of Virgil's Aned, In estimating the 
character of Lord Surrey as a poet, we find him 
so greatly in advance of his predecessors, as to 
be justly considered the first in order of the new 
poetical school upon which the literary character 
of England is founded. Like Chaucer, he adopted 
the poetry of Italy for his model; and while he po- 
lished his native tongue into a refinement which 
it had not hitherto exhibited, he avoided the arti- 
ficial and quaint style of his instructors, and ex- 
pressed his sentiments not only in the language 
of genius, but that of nature also. Among his 
merits it may be noticed, that he was the first 
of English writers who attempted blank verse, 

which he did in his translations from Virgil; but 
whether he invented this innovation or borrowed 
it from the Italian, it is impossible to determine. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, whose name is usually asso- 
ciated with that of Surrey in the history of the 
revival of English poetry, was father of that un- 
fortunate person of the same name who was ex- 
ecuted for rebellion in the reign of Mary, and 
with whom he has been frequently confounded. 

This poet, one of the brightest ornaments of the 

court of Henry VIII., where he lived in close 

friendship with the Earl of Surrey, is also said 

to have been an ardent lover of Anne Boleyn, 

before she sacrificed herhopes of domestic happi- 
ness to the allurements of ambition, and the 
precarious love of a tyrant. Asa poet, Sir Tho- 
raas Wyatt neither reached the graceful flow of 
language, nor tenderness of sentiment by which 
the writings of his illustrious friend are distin- 
guished; but to compensate for this, he occa- 
sionally exhibits greater strength and depth of 
feeling. He died in 1542, only four years before 
the other perished on the scaffold. The effect of 
their example may be easily recognized in the 
classical style and versification of their immediate 
successors, These were Lord Vaux, Nicholas 
Grimoald, and Thomas Sackville, whose poetry 
belongs to the reign of Mary. The first of these 
poeta, of whom but a few relics remain, is chiefly 
remarkable for the small poem, entitled, “Theaged 
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Lover renounceth Love,” from which Shakspeare 
borrowed three stanzas, which he has put into the 
mouth of his gravedigger in “Hamlet.” As for 
Grimoald, who was. chaplain to Bishop Ridley, 
and saved himself by recantation when his supe- 
rior suffered martyrdom, his verses are distin- 
guished by much sweetness both of sentiment 
and language, while in blank verse he success- 
fully followed the example that had been set by 
the Earl of Surrey. Thomas Sackville, born in 
1536, commenced his career as a poet while still 
a very young man, and student of law in the Inner 
Temple. Here it was that he planned “The Mir- 
ror for Magistrates,” which, written upon the 
plan of Dante’s Inferno, was to give a detail of the 
misfortunes of the great in English history; and to 
this collection he contributed the “Induction,”and 
the “Legend of the Duke of Buckingham.” The 
first of these poems is a magnificent collection of 
allegorical figures, with which the poet is brought 
into acquaintance while he is conducted by Sor- 
row through the infernal regions; and they are 
delineated with such power, as to be little infe- 
rior to those of Spenser himself, whom they are 
supposed to have inspired with emulative ar- 
dour. While still a student in the Temple, he also 
composed “ Gorboduc,” afterwards changed into 
the title of ‘ Ferrex and Porrex,” the earliest spe- 
cimen of a regular tragedy in the English lan- 
guage. Though already so distinguished as a 
poet, his ambition lay elsewhere, in consequence 
of which he first rose to the title of Lord Buck- 
hurst, and afterwards Earl of Dorset, while he 
enjoyed the highest offices of the state till his 
death, which occurred in 1608. In that highest 
of all poetic attributes—the creative power— 
he, more than all the preceding English poets, 
approached nearest to Chaucer, while he was 
only surpassed by the author of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” whom he so:worthily heralded. 

We now come to Edmund Spenser, by far the 
greatest of all the poets who had yet appeared 
in England since the days of Chaucer, and, next 
to Shakspeare, the brightest ornament of the 
Elizabethan period. He was born in East 
Smithfield, London, about the year 1553, and 
was educated at the university of Cambridge, 
where he became acquainted with Gabriel Har- 
vey, his first instructor in versification. Un- 
luckily, however, Harvey's favourite idea was, 
that English verse, like that of Greece and 
Rome, should be measured by quantities; and 
Spenser, following this theory, commenced his 
first attempts in trimeter iambics. His good 
taste, however, soon rejected this barbarism; and 
his “Shepherd’s Calendar” procured for him the 
patronage of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom Harvey 
introduced him, and the still more effectual fa- 
vour of the Earl of Leicester, through whom he 
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obtained the appointment of secretary to Lord 
Grey of Wilton, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
After two years, his patron being recalled, the 
poet followed him to England, where he obtained 
from Elizabeth a grant of 3000 acres of land in 
Cork, out of the forfeited estates of the Earl of 
Desmond—a boon that obliged him to reside in 
Ireland, and attend to the cultivation of the 
land thus assigned to him. On this occasion, he 
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took up his abode in Kilcolman Castle, the resi- 
dence of the former Lords of Desmond; and 
here, amidst the rich and picturesque scenery by 
which he was surrounded, he commenced the 
“Faerie Queene”—that work of beautiful images 
and dreams, which so significantly speaks of so- 
litary musings among the loveliest of nature’s re- 
tirements. On being visited by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, then a young captain in the Irish campaign, 
Spenser was easily persuaded by such a congenial 
spirit to give his new work to the world; and, ac- 
cordingly, after a few years’ residence in Ireland, 
he returned to London, where he published the 
first three books of his matchless allegory. These 
visits were more than once repeated in following 
years, for the publication of the rest of the.“ Faerie 
Queene,” and other poetical works: but notwith- 
standing the signal merit of the first-named pro- , 
duction, and the admiration of the choice spirits 
of the day, who could fully appreciate its excel- 
lence, the poet had too much occasion to com- 
plain with bitterness, as he did, of the hostile in 

fluences by which he was condemned to neglect, | 
The scanty pension which Elizabeth vouch- 
safed him, the malignity of Lord Burghley, by 
which any further favour was prevented, and 
the unproductive nature of his Irish property 
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were sufficient to counterpoise the enjoyment of | having been published of the twelve which were 
his poetical fame, and make him feel how fruit- | designed for its completion—this is the less ve- 
lessly he had lavished the richest panegyrics on | gretted, as each book is a complete story, or 
the queen and her eee courtiers. But | rather epic in itself. But all these defects are 
only specks upon the sun’s disk; and amidst the 
gorgeous pictures and ithages with which the 
“ Faerie Queene” abounds, few who step within 
its maze can pause to inquire whether it is an 
allegory or a tale. The reader finds himself 
anong brave knights and heautiful women, who 
act, and speak, and feel, like other human beings; 
and amidst scenery where he hears the murmur 
, | of waters and the breath of winds, and sees the 
bright undulations of mountain, lawn, and forest, 
mixed with the chivalrous splendour of castles 
and pavilions, the blare of martial music, and 
the stirring achievements of tilts and tourna- 
ments; while here and there are intermingled 
the giant’s cave, the enchanter’s den, and the 
tangled wilderness, through which the errant 
damsel strays, or her bold champion rides in 
quest of dangers. All this, too, is depicted in 
language appropriate to the subject, and there- 
fore so peculiar, that no other poet has adopted 
it, or been able successfully to imitate it. “His 
versification,” as a modern critic has well ob- 
served, “is at once the most smooth and the 
most sounding in the language. It is a labyrinth 
of sweet sounds that would clog by their very 
sweetness, but that the ear is constantly relieved 
_| and enchanted by their continued variety of mo- 
dulation.”’ Another writer, who was one of the 
best of poets as well as critics,? thus characterizes 
the style of Spenser: “ Though his story grows 
desultory, the sweetness and grace of his man- 
ner still abide by him. He is like a speaker 
whose tones continue to be pleasing though he 
speak too long.” 

There were other English poets during the 
Elizabethan period who might well deserve to 
be noticed, but for the superior brilliancy of the 
“Faerie Queene.” This was, indeed, a poetic era, 
in which the emulation of chivalry had received 
a higher direction: the intellectual tournaments 
that had now commenced were for a different 
competition than that of mere thewes and sinews; 
and candidates hurried into the lists with all the 
eagerness of a new-born enthusiasm. But this 
was especially the era of the English drama, a 
department in which poetry evinced its highest 
power, and accomplished its noblest achieve- 
ments, while it was exclusively a native produc- 
tion, instead of an imitation of the classical ages, 
whether of Greece or Italy. But here a field 
opens upon us so wide and so important, and 
withal, of such progressive growth, that we 
must defer it till the commencement of the next 
period, to which it more properly belongs.. It 
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even a worse calamity was at hand. After his 
last return to Ireland, in 1597, the rebellion 
under Tyrone broke out; the insurgents stormed 
and burned down his castle, and Spenser, after 
one of his children had perished in the flames, 
returned to London a heart-broken and impov- 
erished man, only to die a ,few months after, in 
the beginning of 1598, 

The works of Spenser, besides his principal 
poem, are the “ Shepherd's Calendar,” in twelve 
bucolics, “Colin Clout’s come home again,” a 
translation of Virgil’s “Culex,” ‘“‘ Mother Hub- 
bard’s Tale,” “ Hymns and Visions,” “The Tears 
of the Muses,” “Spousal Poems,” &. Besides 
these, he wrote in prose a “ Memorial on the 
State of Ireland, and its Remedy,” in the fashion 
of a dialogue—a work still applicable to the con- 
dition of that unhappy country in the present 
day. But the superior lustre of the “ Faerie 
Queene” has completely eclipsed all his other pro- 
ductions, As an allegorical poem, indeed, it is 
certainly faulty, being so complex as to involve 
allegory within allegory; and as a narrative it 
is so tedious, that few are able to peruse it con- 
secutively to the end. The chief interest of the 
work is contained in the first three books; and 
although it is but half finished—six books only 
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was not till the reign of James I. that the dra- 
matic.poetry of the nation had grown to full.:ma- 
turity, and acquired its natural ascendency. 

In turning our attention to the condition of 
Scotland during this period, we find that the 
Netherlands was the principal emporium of its 
commerce, as it had been from a very early 
period; and a commercial treaty between the 
two countries that was established in the reign 
of James I., was renewed by Charles V., and his 
sister the Queen of Hungary, Regent of the Low 
Countries. The chief traffic with this quarter 
consisted of wool, hides, and skins, exported 
hy the Scots, in exchange for which they im- 
ported articles of mercery, haberdashery, and 
the machines and carriages necessary for do- 
mestic and agricultural labour. Campvere, in 
Zealand, was the principal port of this trade, 
and there a Scottish commercial consul was es- 
tablished, with the title of Conservator of Camp- 
vere, an office that has been bunt lately abo- 
lished. Before the close of this period, also, the 
Scottish trade had extended itself to the Ca- 
naries and the Azores. But, although the mer- 
cantile spirit of Scotland struggled bravely to 
keep abreast of its wealthier neighbours, the 
scantiness of its native produce was rendered 
still Jess profitable than it might have been, 
through the unwise legislation by which the go- 
vernment sought to enhance it. Thus, in 1488, 
every merchant exporting national articles of 
commerce— wool, cloth, salmon, and herrings— 
was required by act of parliament, to import a 
certain amount in money. It was enacted by the 
name parliament, that every vessel coming from 
nbroad, whether native or foreign, should not 
have liberty to enter any other ports than those 
of the free burghs; and no foreigner whatever was 
allowed to carry on any traffic, except at these 
burghs. Foreigners were also prohivited from 
buying any fish in Scotland, until they were salted 
and barrelled. In spite, however, of these and 
such prohibitions, by which free competition 
was restricted and individual effort discouraged, 
Scottish commerce continued to extend and pros- 
per, especially during the reigns of James IV. 
and his successor—sovereigns whose taste for 
splendour was matched by their liberal spirit 
and love of naval enterprise. An idea of the re- 
lative importance of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, at this time, in wealth, and ability to en- 
dure taxation, may be found in their several as- 
sessments of the tenths of benefices which were 
paid as a tax to the Roman See. The account, 
which is contained in one of the Harleian MSS., 
stands thus :— 
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This was at the period when the ‘authority of 
Rome over the three countries was as yet un- 
touched. It will be perceived, that although 
care was taken not to tax Scotland too heavily; 
it paid more than twice the amount imposed 
upon Ireland, and nearly a fifth part of that of 
England. 

While commerce was thus producing its legiti- 
mate fruits for Scotland by an increase of com- 
fort and wealth, the art of ship-building, upon 
which it so much depends, flourished in a re- 
markable degree through the munificence; enter- 
prise, and skill of James IV..and James V. ‘The 
first of these, especially; was #0 devoted to his 
navy, and raised it‘te-wuch a powerful condition, 
that, in the naval engagements which took place 
between it and that of England, it seemed for 
some time a question whether the ocean-flag of 
supremacy might not finally be secured by the 
weaker country. In his enthusiasm for ship- 
building, in which he was ably seconded by Sir 
Andrew Wood and the Bartons, he evinced the 
true spirit of a British sovereign; and consider- 
ing the inferiority of his means, went far beyond 
his wealthier rival Henry VIII. Such, indeed, 
was his ardour in this department, that it was 
sometimes carried too far, as was especially the 
case in the construction of his principal ship, the 
Great St. Michael, This vessel, upon which all the 
forests of the well-wooded county of Fife, with 
the exception of the royal demesne of Falkland, 
were exhausted, was 120 feet in length, and 36 
in width, while its strong sides were 10 feet in 
thickness, so that they were imperforable by any 
cannon-shot at that time in use. To man such 
an enormous hulk, 300 mariners and 1000 soldiers 
were required; but even then, the nautical skill 
was wanting to impart due life and activity to 
its movements, so that it was little more than a 
splendid promise of what.a later period would 
accomplish. His son, James V., was not only a 
gallant knight, but a bold skilful sailor, as was” 
evinced by his naval progresses which he under- 
took for reducing the Highlands and Isles to 
order. That which he conducted in 1540, against 
the islands on the north-west coast, was especially 
memorable, as it was only then that they were 
reduced to full submission, and incorporated with 
the kingdom of Scotland. Upon this adventure 
he embarked with a royal fleet of fifteen ships, 
whose crews amounted to 2000 men, and accom- 
panied by several of his chief nobility. 

The mode of living among the Scottish aris- 
tocracy still continued, during the whole of this 
period, to be distingished by the same turbulence 


‘abroad, and the same rudeness and discomfort at 


home, which had been prevalent in the time of 
James I, The chief feature in their political 
history was the bond of manrent, by which the 
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lesser barons: were wont to.ally themselves with 
some powerful noble for:mutual benefit and pro- 
tection; but as these bonds were too often found 
to be formidable coalitions, not only against the 
authority of the crown, but the liberties of the 
people, they were repeatedly denounced by par- 
liament. These prohibitory acts, however, were 
disregarded by men who could make themselves 
independent of parliamentary statutes. Some- 
times these unions were for unrestricted defence 
“against all deadly;” but at other times a saving 
clause was inserted, by which the obligations 
were limited. Such was the case of a bond of 
manrent, entered into in 1462, between the city 
of Aberdeen and the Earl of Huntly, in which was 
the clause, “saving allegiance to the king and the 
freedom of the burgh.” <A Scottish nobleman’s 
castle, during this period, was still assimilated 
to the strongholds which the English aristocracy 
had inhabited before the time of the Tudors, be- 
ing, like them, furnished with moat, barbican, 
and portcullis, and in the centre a keep, for the 
residence of the master and his family. The 
walls of these castles were so strong as to. be often 
impregnable, before the invention of gunpowder; 
while they were provided against open violence 
or secret treachery, by numerous military re- 
tainers who manned the walls, and by vigilant 
warders upon the watch-towers. Tantallan Castle, 
the fortress of the Douglases, and that of St. 
Andrews, when completed by Cardinal Beaton, 
were among the choicest specimens of this kind 
of military architecture in Scotland; and the sieges 
they were able to undergo form important notices 
in the. Scottish chronicles. 

The general style of living, among the different 
classes of the Scottish population, at the close of 
this period, has been given by Fynes Moryson, 
with considerable minuteness, in his Jtinerary, 
published in London in 1617. He visited Scotland 
in 1598, and, as an Englishman, seems to have mar- 
velled greatly at the coarseness and poverty of 
living that everywhere prevailed. The following 
seems to have been the first specimen which he 
saw among the better classes:—“ Myself was at a 
knight’s house, who had many servants to attend 
him, that brought in his meat, with their heads 
covered with blue caps, the table being more than 
half-furnished with great platters of porridge, 
each having a little piece of sodden meat; and 
when the table was served the servants sat down 
with us; but the upper mess, instead of porridge, 
had a pullet, with some prunes in the broth; and 
F observed no art of cookery, or furniture of 
household stuff, but rather rude neglect of both, 
though myself and my companions, sent from 
the governor of Berwick about Bordering affairs, 
were entertained after their best manner.” This 
voverty of larders and scantiness of good cheer, 
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@ven among the better classes, is not to be won: 


dered at when we consider the state of Holyrood 
itself, only two years afterwards. The second 


son of James VI., afterwards Charles I., was to 


be baptized in royal state, and certain princes of 
France, and other noble foreigners, were to be 
present at the solemnity. But to furnish a meet 
banquet for such an occasion, materials were 
wanting, at which the Scottish Solomon was 
sorely disturbed, as not only his own character, 
but that of the kingdom was at stake. In this 
difficulty he wrote a piteous letter to the Laird 
of Dundas, describing his strait, and requesting 
him to send “ venisons, ‘wild meat, brissel fowls, 
capons,” and such other provisions as were suit- 
able to Holyrood, inviting him, withal, to attend 
this regal banquet, and partake of his own good 
cheer. All this poverty, however, Moryson at- 
tributes to the number of followers and domestics 
which the nobles were obliged to entertain in 
consequence of the divided state of society, and 
the quarrels that arose from it. Describing their 
general diet, the author of the /tinerary tells us 
that, in the country, their bread was chiefly 
hearth-cakes of oats, and, in the towns, wheaten 
bread, “which, for the most part, was bought by 
courtiers, gentlemen, and the best sort of citizens.” 
Their drink was chiefly pure wines, not sweetened, 
as in England, with sugar, but comfits, according 
to the French fashion; and, unlike the English 
vintners, they did not “froth and lime,” or adul- 
terate their wine in any other fashion. Inns, he 
tells us, were unknown in the country, at least 
he had never seen any sign hung out to indicate 
their existence; but for every purpose of festivity 
or hospitality, the better sort of citizens brewed 
ale, theirusual beverage, which, however, was sick- 
ening to strangers unused to it. It was the custom 
to present to their guests a “sleeping cup” of wine 
when they retired to rest; and the heds to which 
they adjourned were built into the wall, with 
doors to open and shut, so that the sleepers were 
obliged to climb into their dormitories. Such 
beds are still to be found in many of the cottages 
in Scotland. Such a luxury, however, even with 
its “one sheet, open at the sides and top, but 
closed at the feet, and so doubled,” still common 
among the poorer classes in Scotland, must, at 
this period, have been chiefly confined to cities; 
for we find that, in country mansions, even the 
young nobility had often nothing better than 
beds of straw, where they lay with their weapons 
beside them, which they were ready to snatch up 
in any sudden alarm. In the article of temper- 
ance in drinking, the Scots of this period were, 
on the whole, decidedly inferior to the English, 
and this especially in their set carousals, when 
strangers were plied with healths at a rte to 
which they were unaccustomed. It appears, too, 
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that gentlemen and courtiers were more moderate 
in drinking than the country people and mer- 
chants. 


In giving an account of the costume of the 


different ranks, we cannot do better than quote 
at full, on this point, from Moryson, who seems 
to have had a very observant eye during the 
whole of his northern journey. He says—‘“ The 
husbandmen in Scotland, the servants, and al- 
most all the country, did wear coarse cloth, male 
at home, of gray or sky colour, and flat blue caps, 
very broad. The merchants in cities were at- 
tired in English or French cloth, of pale colour, 
or mingled black and blue. The gentlemen did 
wear English cloth or silk, or light stuffs, little 
or nothing adorned with silk lace, much less with 
lace of silver or gold; and ail followed, at this 
time, the French fashion, especially in court. 
Centlewomen, married, did wear upper boddice 
after the German manner, with large whalebone 
sleeves, after the French manner; short cloaks, 
like the Germans; French hoods and large fall- 
ing bands about their necks. The unmarried of 
il sorts did go bareheaded, and wear short cloaks, 
with most close linen sleeves on their aring, like 
the virgins of Germany. The inferior sorts of 
citizens’ wives, and the women of the country, 
did wear cloaks made of a coarse stuff, of two or 
three colours, in checquer-work, vulgarly called 
pladden. To conclude: in general, they would 
not, at this time, be attired after the English 
fashion in any sort; but the men, especially at 
court, follow the French fashion; and the women, 
both in court and city, as well in cloaks as naked 
heads, and also sleeves on the arms, and all other 
garments, follow the fashion of the women in 
Germany,” 

Of the sports of Scottish life at this period, 
may be mentioned those of chivalry, which flashed 
out with a dying effort during the reigns of 
James IV. and Jaines V., themselves the last of 
knight-errant kings. It was then that Scottish 
tournaments assumed their gayest form, and were 
frequented from every part of Europe. Hunting 
nnd hawking, especially the last, were still in 
vogue ulso, when they had been consideraby di- 
minished in England, from the greater quantity 
of ground that was now taken into cultivation. 
Masks, and those court pageants called Judi, 
were prevalent during the reigns of the above- 
mentioned sovereigns, and were not only per- 
formed with a splendour hitherto unknown in 
Scotland, but with a truthfulness to nature which 
few courts could equal—the parts of Ethiopian 
queens and sable enchanters being personated by 
veritable black people, natives of India, whom 
Sir Andrew Wood had captured in his cruises 
ugainst the Portuguese. In those public sports 
that were common to all classes, may be men- 
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tioned the miracle and mystery plays, which 
were found at the Reformation to be powerful 
engines for the overthrow of Romish doctrine, 
and the influence of the established hierarchy. 
Unfortunately, however, the poets knew not 
when to stop short, and their attacks upon reli- 
gious truths themselves became so indiscriminate, 
that the Reformed clergy took the alarm, and 
opposed the stage as au incorrigible profanity. 
The same ecclesiastical authority had to be ex- 
ercised aguinst the popular pageant of the “Abbot 
of Unreason,” from its tendency to burlesque 
religion itself; and the play of “ Robin. Hood,’ 
from the profligacy and disorder which it en- 
couraged among the onlookers, Another kind of 
popular assemblage was the weaponshavw, insti- 
tuted by James IV., by which the people of every 
district were obliged to assemble four times a- 
year, harnessed and weaponed according to the 
amount of their income, and exercise themselves 
in warlike competitions, such as shouting at the 
papingo, trials of archery, and the stirring ath-. 
Jetic games of casting the penny-stone, quoit,: 
and bar; wrestling, running, and leaping; for 
excellence in which, the most common prize was 
a silver arrow. Another sport, peculiarly a fa- 
vourite in Scotland, perhaps from its aptitude to 
stir up the tranquil blood of the people into a 
tempest, was the game of football. 

Among the more peaceful amusements of. the 
Scots, was that of penny weddings, which are 
scarcely yet wholly abrogated in the more remote 
districts of Scotland. On this festive occasion, - 
a very large assembly was usually collected; and 
as the chief object, besides the enjoyment of fun 
and festivity, was to make some provision for 
the young couple on commencing life, the bride 
went round the room, and kissed each man of 
the assembly, who, in return, put a piece of money 
into a dish, according to hia means or inclination. 
Out of this collection, the expense of feast and 
fiddlers was defrayed, and a sum reserved to 
meet the new wants of the pair. But as over- 
abundant drinking, and sometimes quarrels and 
bloodshed were occasioned by these marriage as- 
semblies, which were chiefly confined to the 
humbler classes, the clergy, soon after the Re- 
formation, endeavoured to suppress them, but in 
vain: all they could accomplish, was a partial 
abatement of their excesses, by stinting the price 
usually paid by the guests of a penny wedding. 
Five shillings Scots, for each comer, was usually 
the specified sum of these presbyterial enact- 
ments, and any one trespassing this limit, sub- 
jected himself to the censure of the kirk-session. 
Dancing formed an essential portion of every 
Scottish merry-meeting ; and among these, what 
is called the sword-dance was an especial fa- 
vourite. The other games were hand-ball, kaylea, 
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and golf; and cards, dice, chess, draughts, and 
backgaznmmon. Indeed, in all their sports, the 
Scots were almost wholly assimilated to those of 
England, the consequences of the common Saxon 
origin that belonged to the two nations. From 
this general rule, however, we must not only ex- 
cept the wedding, but also the funeral observances 
of the Scots, which were more of a Celtic than 
a Saxon character. When a person died, the 
body, after being dressed out for interment, had 
lighted candles placed at the head and feet, and 
a cellar of salt laid upon the breast, while a 
plentiful store of provisions and liquors was laid 
in to hold the /yke-wake of the deceased. But 
this death-feast was anything but lugubrious, 
being one of those desperate attempts to be merry, 
with which so many rude tribes, that cannot look 
beyond the grave, endeavour to reconcile them- 
selves to its stern necessity. On the body being 
carried to the grave upon hand-spokes, the fune- 
ral, if the deceased had been of consequence, 
was signalized with the ringing of bells, and 
volleys of musketry and artillery. In diet, 
moreover, it may be noticed, that the Scots, 
while they resembled the English, had some 
dishes peculiarly their own, such as the haggis 
and singed sheep’s head, which are too well known 
to need description. In some other respects also 
they imitated their allies the French, from whom 
they seem to have acquired their fondness for 
broths and soups, and mode of preparing them ; 
and their liking for preserved fruits, the chief of 
which—marmalade—was introduced, with other 
such preparations, by Mary Stuart. 

In passing from these less important events to 
the progress of learning in Scotland, we find this 
period signalized by the erection of new insti- 
tutions. The first was King’s College, Aberdeen, 
the third in point of time in the order of Scot- 
tish universities, which was founded, under the 
name of the College of St. Mary, in 1506. The 
three universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, were followed by the erection of a 
fourth in Edinburgh, by James VI., in 1582. 
The High School of Edinburgh was also founded 
by the magistrates of that city in 1577. Still, 
however, the progress of learning was slow; and 
for this, more than one cause may be assigned. 
The first course of teaching adopted at these uni- 
versities, consisted of little more than the pedan- 
try of the earlier ages, in which theology and 
the canon and civil law were of chief account, 
and Latin the only language in which they were 
communicated: beyond these, ethics, physics, 
and logic, although included in their curriculum, 
were but little regarded. The introduction of 
the study of Greek, by which this pedantry and 
exclusiveness were to be overcome, was but par- 
tially accomplished by the labours of Erskine of 
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Dun, and the still more distinguished example of 
Andrew Melvil. | é 

From the foregoing account, it cannot be ex- 
pected that Scotland during this period should 
have been prolific of learned men and accom- 
plished* scholars. Erskine of Dun, whom we 
have already mentioned, was the first to intro- 
duce the study of Greek into Scotland. This he 
did, by bringing from the Continent a learned 
Frenchman, whom he established in the town of 
Montrose, in 1534. A better scholar than even 
this accomplished Laird of Dun, was John Knox 
himself, whose renown as a Reformer has caused 
his learned acquirements to be lost sight of; but 
he was not only conversant with Latin, but also 
with Greek ; and in his old days, while still in- 
volved in the throng of great events, and stand- 
ing almost alone against the selfish opposition of 
nearly the whole Scottish nobility, he resolutely 
set himself to the study of Hebrew. As an 
author, also, his writings are not only superior to 
those of his contemporaries of Scotland, but are 
equal to the best prose compositions of the Eng- 
lish themselves, in whose language he wrote. It 
was this acknowledged talent and scholarship, 
combined with his other high qualities, that made 
the Popish clergy so unwilling to encounter 
him in controversy, even when he repeatedly 
challenged them to step forth in defence of their 
creed. Greatly superior to Knox in erudition, 
while he resembled him in many of the high 
qualities of a national Reformer, was his succes- 
sor, Andrew Melvil. Having acquired a know- 
ledge of Greek at the school of Montrose and 
the New College of St. Andrews, he afterwards 
perfected it by a two years’ study in the univer- 
sity of Paris, and taught as regent for three 
years at the university of Poitiers, when he ex- 
changed that appointment for the professorship 
of humanity in the university of Geneva. After 
residing there for the space of five years, the re- 
nown of his learning induced his countrymen to 
recal him home. He complied with the invi- 
tation, and the illustrious scholars, who at that 
time were the chief ornament of Geneva, resigned 
him with regret. Beza, in his letter to the Scot- 
tish General Assembly upon the occasion, de- 
clared, that the greatest token of affection which 
the Kirk of Geneva could show to Scotland, was 
in suffering themselves to be bereaved of Andrew 
Melvil, that thereby the Kirk of Scotland might 
be enriched. His labours in his native country 
as scholar, theologian, teacher, and Reformer, and 
the impulse which he gave to the literary cha- 
racter of its Reformation, more than fulfilled the 
high expectations that had been formed from his 
remarkable attainments. 

But a superior in scholarship to Melvil was 
George Buchanan, of whom any age or country 
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would have been proud. Although driven at 
first by poverty, and afterwards by the perse- 
cutions of the Romish clergy, into an unsettled 
life, his diligence in literature was such as few 
scholars could have equalled; and of this, his 
miscellaneous pdems, his Latin paraphrase of the 
Psalms of David, his tragedy of “Jephthes,” bis 
philosophical poem “De Sphera,” and his transla- 
tion of the “Alcestes” of Euripides, are full evi- 
dence. When he returned home, he became 
preceptor and poet of Queen Mary: afterwards, 
under the regency of Moray, he was appointed 
principal of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, 
and, subsequently, tutor to the boy-king, James 





: ¥L His last, as well as most distinguished work, 
os was the History of Scotland, that was passing 


through the press at the period of his death, which 
occurred iri 1582, when he was now in his seventy- 
seventh year. While Buchanan has been wholly 
unrivalled in his wondrous mastery of Latin, 
which he used as if he had been born in it, the 
richness and variety of his mind as philosopher, 
political writer, poet, and historian, was such, as 
in each department to distance every competitor. 
No other fitting place could be found for him, 
than that which contains the honoured names of 
Cicero, Horace, and Livy. 

But it was in poetry that the revival of learn- 
ing was distinguished in Scotland, as well as 
England ; aud while in the latter country there 
had been a long gap from Chaucer till near the 
close of the reign of Henry VIIL., that interval 
had been nobly filled by the Scottish poets, 
James I., Barbour, Henry the Minstrel, and 
Henryson, Other poets succeeded ; and of these 
northern bards who graced the present period of 
our history, the first in order of time was William 
Dunbar. He was born at Salton, in East Lothian, 
about the year 1465. Little is known of him, 
except that in his youth he was a travelling no- 
viciate of the Franciscan order, in which capacity 
he travelled through England and France. His 
chief productions were the “Thistle and the 
Rose,” an allegorical epithalamium on the mar- 
riage of James IV. with Margaret of England ; 
the “Golden Targe,” a moral allegory, illustrating 
the predominance of love over reason; and the 
“Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins.” The music of 
his language and versification, and the vivid 
colouring of his pictures, which in many cases 
fall little short of Spenser himself, have procured 
for him from Ellis the character of the “greatest 
poet that Scotland has produced.” 

The next poet was one of a race that had fur- 
nished as yet none else than matchless men-at- 

arms and formidable conspirators. This was 
Gawin or Gavin Douglas, third son of the for- 
midable Earl of Angus, usually known by the 
name of Bell-the-cat. He was born in 1474, 
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Like many of the young Scottish nobles:of the 
period, he studied at the university of Paris, and 
finished his education by a tour on the Continent. 
His works were a translation of Ovid’s “Remedy 
of Love,” finished about the close of the fifteenth 
century; and the “Palace of Honour,” an instruc- 
tive and admonitory poem, dtidreased to his youth- 
ful sovereign James 1V. But his best known work 
was a poetical version of Virgil’s inetd, the first 
translation of a Roman classic into the English 
tongue. His version, while executed with re- 
markable spirit and fidelity, is something more 
than a mere translation, for to each book he has 
attached a prologue of his own, full of striking 
sentiments and rich poetical description. An- 
other poem of Gawin Douglas, entitled “King 
Hart” (or Heart), is characterized by an eminent 
modern Scottish critic, as “a most ingenious ad- 
umbration of the progress of human life.” It is 
unfortunate for the works of this distinguished 
Scottish poet, as well as those of his contempo- 
raries, that their antiquated style makes them 
almost wholly unintelligible to ordinary readers 
of the present day. 

Another poet more widely known, was Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount. He was born in 
Fife in 1490; and after having finished his edu- 
cation at St. Andrews, he became an attendant of 
James IV., and a sort of governor, or rather dry- 
nurse of the young prince, afterwards James V. 
More honourable and important offices, however, 
awaited him, and in 1530 he was knighted, and 
appointed Lyon King-at-Arms. His sagacious 
spirit, stirred up by the Reformation, and his 
satirical powers that found ample scope in the 
vices of the clergy, made him so formidable, that 
he probably would have shared the fate of Patrick 
Hamilton and Wishart, but for causes still un- 
explained ; it is possible, indeed, that James V., 
who could keenly relish the jokes of his early 
companion, especially when levelled against the 
church dignitaries, may have interposed between 
the poet and his relentless enemies. They burned 
his works, however, during the regency of Mary 
of Guise, thus showing what they would have 
done to the author himself, who probably had 
retired to the quiet seclusion of the Mount, while 
John Knox and the Lords of the Congregation 
were preparing to avail themselves of the effects 
of his writings. These effects, indeed, by which 
the people were prepared for the preaching of the 
Reformation, it would be difficult to estimate: 
it is enough to state, that his poems were every- 
where welcomed, and that in every dwelling the 
name of “ Davie Lindsay” was an endeared house- 
hold word. The principal works of Sir David are 
“The Dreme,” the ““Complaynt,” the “Complaynt. 
of the King’s Papingo,” the “Satyre on the Thrie 
Estaitis,” the “Historie of Squire Meldrum,” and 
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elevated nor refined, and often of startling coarse- 
ness, the universal interest of his subjects, the 
keenness of his satire, and the vigorous though 
homely language in which his sentiments were 
expressed, sufficiently explain the preference that 
selected him asthe favourite national poet, when 
those of equal, or even higher poetical merit, 
were overlooked and neglected. 

Hitherto, we have not spoken of the mauners, 
customs, and modes of living that obtained among 
the Irish people, although their country had 
formed part of the English monarchy since the 
reign of Henry 1]. This, however, was the less 
necessary, as their Celtic origin and enslaved con- 
dition had tended to stereotype the form of Irish 


life from the period of their conquest down-. 


wards, so that the natives, at the close of this 
period, were nearly in the same state as Strong- 
bow and his Normans had originally found 
them, with the miseries of bondage superadded. 
This we can easily perceive by a comparison of 
the statements of Giraldus Cainbrensis about 
Ireland, written in the reign of Henry IT., and 
those of the author of the “ Faerie Queene,” and 
of Sir John Davies, the poet and statesman, 
written during that of Elizabeth. The same ac- 
counts, indeed, hold good of the Irish during 
the whole period of the Stuarts, and in too many 
cases are still applicable to those of the present 
day. 

In reading the history of Ireland, we can per- 
ceive at once how its conquest was unfitted to 
civilize it. When England was conquered by 
the Normans, the victors were not only in great 
numbers, but were of the same race with the van- 
quished, and the effect in the first instance was 
mutual improvement, and afterwards complete 
incorporation. But in the case of Ireland, the 
conquerors were but a handful; while the dis- 
parity between them and the vanquished in the 
arts of life was so great, that no kindly ap- 
proximation could be expected. This was differ- 
ent from the almost entire equality that originally 
existed between the Saxon and the Norman. 
Then, again, there was not only the difference of 
civilization and Janguage between the invaders 
and the invaded, but also of lineage, habits, and 
feelings, which tended to keep them for ever 
apart, and the man of Milesian or Celtic origin 
continued to hate the descendant of the Norman 
or Saxon with a hatred which time has failed to 
extinguish. The barbarism of the Irish was 
further deepened and confirmed by the very ne- 
cessity which their own position entailed upon 
the conquerors. They were but a small com- 
munity, obliged to maintain by the sword what 
they had won with the sword, and thus they re- 


mained a besieged encampment in the country 
Vot. IT. 
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which they came to colonize. A wholesale and, 
simultaneous conquest of the island would have 
materially abated these evils; but England, oc- 
cupied as she was with the wars of Scotland and 
France, was inadequate toxsuch an effort; and, 
therefore, the scanty successive supplies of her 
population which she could afford for Ireland, 
were rather reinforcements to a chain of gar- 
risons, than masters of the country, and culti- 
vators of the svil. In this case the likelihood 
was, that instead of absorbing, they would be 
absorbed by the native population, and thus lose 
their national individuality in the mass into 
which they were melted. Such was the case; and 
not only English civilization and its improve- 
ments were thus successively swallowed up, as 
if they had disappeared in the native bogs, but 
race grew and multiplied, Anglo-Irish in blood, 
but wholly Irish in character. This necessity, 
also, was further increased by the policy of the vic- 
tors. Perceiving the smallness of their numbers, 
and conscious of their weakness, they adopted 
the expedient of the Tartars towards the Chinese 
in similar circumstances, by assuming the speech, 
manners, and dress of the Irish, in the hope that 
not only their feebleness might be concealed, but 
their conquered subjects conciliated. Hence it 
was, that during this period, so many of the 
new English comers into Ireland were scanda- 
lized to find men wearing the names of an hon- 
oured Saxon and Norman lineage, converted in 
every respect intu a wild Irish chieftainry. The 
difficulty of governing such a country was well 
set forth by the Earl of Kildare, viceroy or de- 
puty under Henry VIII., when he was taunted 
by Cardinal Wolsey at the council board, with 
the nickname of King of Ireland. “ As for my 
kingdom, my lord,” replied the stout old earl, 
“T would you and ¥ had exchanged kingdoms 
one month; I would trust to gather up more 
crumbs in that space, than twice the revenues of 
my poor earldom. But you are well and warm; 
so hold you, and upbraid me not after so odious 
aform. I sleep in a cabin, when you lie soft in 
your bed of down; and serve under the cope of 
heaven, when you are served under a canopy. 
I drink water out of my steel cap, when ye 


drink wine out of golden cups. My courser is 


trained to the field, when your jennet is taught 
to amble. When you are be-graced and be- 
lorded, and crouched and kneeled unto, then find 
I small grace from our Irish borderers unless I 
cut them short by the knees.” 

In this way, the superiority of the English 
over Ireland was little more than nominal, while 
the subjection of the natives was a constant re- 
bellion. The former, who occupied but a portion 
of the country, commonly called the English 
Pale, built towns more for the purposes of safety 
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than civilization; while the latter, who regarded 
every Englishman as an oppressor, and every 
town as a prison, fled to their woods and mo- 
asses, where the blessings of freedom only the 
more endeared to them that barbarism which 
such a life naturally cherished. In this way, 
also, the bulk of the native population consisted 
of hordes called Boolies, who subsisted upon their 
cattle; wandered from place to place in quest of 
pasturage; and were ready to receive with wel- 
come and protection, not only every malefactor 
pursued by English law, but every political intri- 
guer, whether native or foreigner, who sought to 
_ tir them up against their rulers. In this state, 


. the character attributed to these Celts was the 


same as that which the Roman writers attributed 
to the Gauls under the dominion of Rome. Alive 
to every rumour (and with too much cause), their 
continual inquiry was “What is the news?” for 
which they were laughed at by the English. 
They were also addicted so keenly to gambling, 
that even modern fashionable life could not 
equal them in the desperation of their throws. 
. Thus Spenser, in describing a class of Irishmen 
called Carrows, whose sole occupation was gamb- 
ling, tells us, “They wander up and down living 
upon cands and dice; the which, though they 
have little or nothing of their own, yet they will 
play for much money, which if they win, they 
waste most lightly; and if they lose, they pay as 
slenderly.”. Campion is more particular, when 
he informs us of these Carrows—“‘They play 
away mantle and all, to the bare skin, and then 
truss themselves in straw or in leaves—they 
wait for passengers in the highway, invite them 
to a game upon the green, and ask no more but 
companions to hold them sport.” Were we not 
aware of the enthusiastic intrepidity of gamesters 
in general, we could scarcely believe what fol- 
lows. Campion adds, “For default of other stuff 
they pawn portions of their glib, the nails of their 
fingers and toea, and their privy members, which 
they lose or redeem at the courtesy of the win- 
ner,” All this love of news-hearing and gamb- 
ling, as well as buoyancy of spirit, and excita- 
bility of temper, that hurried the Irish from one 
extreme to another—their superstitious credulity, 
that made them put faith in spells and omens— 
and their impatience of restraint, combined with 
their continual blunders in attempting to be free— 
only complete their resemblance to the Gauls, as 
delineated by Cesar and other Roman historians. 

Not only was war inevitable between a people 
so dissimilar, who stood in the relationship of 
rulers and ruled, but it was conducted with a 
rancour which nothing short of extermination 
‘could satisfy. It wasalso carried on upon either 
side with a reference to their condition, so that, 
while the Irish harassed their English enemies 
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with ambuscades and surprises, the latter re- 
quited these annoyances with formal battles and 
wasteful campaigns. It was the unequal match 
of a savage against a civilized foe, in which the 
latter, however outnumbered, was sure to prevail 
in the end. The following account of the sur- 
prisal of a town gives us a distinct idea of the 
mode of Irish warfare:—“Rorie Oge O’More 
and Cormocke MacCormocke O'Connor, accom- 
panied not with above 140 men and boys, on the 
third of this month, burned between 700 and 800 
thatched houses in a market-town called the Naas. 
They had not one horseman nor one shot (musket) 
with them. They ran through the town, being 
open, like hags and furies of hell, with flakes of 
fire fastened on poles’ ends, and so fired the low 
thatched houses; and being a great windy night, 
one house took fire of another in a moment. They 
tarried uot half-an-hour in the town, neither 
stood they upon killing or spoiling of any. There 
was above 500 men’s bodies in the town, but 
neither manful nor wakeful as it seemed; for 
they confess they were all asleep in their beds, 
after they had filled themselves and surfeited 
upon their patron day, which day is celebrated, 
for the most part of the people of this country, 
both with gluttony and idolatry as far as they 
dare.” Such doings were certain to be fearfully 
recompensed by the English, as may be seen 
from the following picture of the desolation of 
Munster, from the pen of the author of the 
“Faerie Queene ;” a desolation, by the way, 
which was not of rare occurrence during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth:—“ Ere 
one year and a half, they [the natives] were 
brought to such wretchedness’ as that any stony 
heart would have rued the same. Out of every 
corner of the woods and glens they came creep- 
ing forth upon their hands, for their legs could 
not bear them; they looked like anatomies of 
death; they spake like ghosts crying out of their 
graves; they did eat the dead carrions, happy 
where they could find them; yea, and one an- 
other soon after, insomuch as the.very carcasses 
they spared not to scrape out of their graves; and 
if they found a plot of water-cresses or sham- 
rocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time; 
yet not able long to continue therewithal, that in 
short space there were none almost left, and a 
most populous and plentiful country suddenly 
left void of man and beast; yet sure, in all that 
war, there perished not many by the sword, but 
all by the extremity of famine, which they them- 
selves had wrought.” 

In passing from this account of the general 
condition of Ireland, to the several classes of 
which its population was composed, and the cha- 
racteristics by which they were distinguished, we 
begin with the Irish chieftainry. And here we 
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find the law of Tanist succeasion prevailing among 
them, as among the Highlanders of Scotland, by 
_ which, on the death of a chief, his son, if a minor, 
was set aside for the present, and a brother, or 
near relative of the deceased, of mature age, called 
to the captainship of the clan. By this simple 
expedient, which seems to have been peculiar to 
the Celtic race, a tribe exposed to frequent war- 
fare was able to avoid the hazards of a minority, 
and secure a competent leader. The ceremonies 
used in the election of this deputy-chieftain are 
thus described by Campion:—“ They use to place 
hira that shall be their captain upon a stone al- 
ways reserved to that purpose, and placed com- 
monly upon a hill. In some of which I have 
seen formed and engraven a foot, which, they say, 
was the measure of their first captain’s foot; 
whereon he, standing, receives an oath to preserve 
all their ancient former customs inviolate, and to 
deliver up the succession peaceably to his Tanist; 
and then hath a wand delivered to him by some 
whose proper office that is; after which, descend- 
ing from the stone, he turneth himself round 
thrice forwards and thrice backwards.” When 
the Tanist, or legitimate heir, succeeded to the 
rule, Spenser informs us that, at his installa- 
tion, he set only one foot on the stone, and had 
the same oath of government prescribed to him 
as the captain. Having thusaruler chosen after 
their own fashion, and whom they were ready to 
obey implicitly, the natives were not likely to 
trouble the English law courts with cases of liti- 
gation. Their own Brehon law, by which their 
chief administered justice, was fully sufficient ta 
content them. By this simple patriarchal sys- 
tem, the brehon, or judge, held his court in the 
open air, a green bank was his tribunal, and his 
decisions, which were prompt, were followed by 
instant action. It is to be observed, also, that in 
this system of native jurisprudence, only a step 
was made in advance of the original lex talionzs, 
which exacted an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth, as in every crime whatever a full expia- 
tion was supposed to be made by a fine called 
the ertc; and as each offence had its prescribed 
price, every offender knew how far he might go, 
and every judge what penalty to impose. Even 
a& murderer, on paying the eric, was dismissed 
from the court without further punishment, be- 
ing completely absolved according to Brehon 
law. How he was to escape the consequences of 
his feud from the relatives of the victim, was a 
question for his own adjustment, as the law 
made no provision on that head, so that he might 
be murdered in requital as soon as he left the 
court, by any avenger who was rich enough to 
pay his eric. | | . 
The style of living among these native Irish 
chiefs, was characteristic of a people whose bar- 
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barism had only been indurated and confirmed. 
by conquest. Even the mightiest of them all, 
called the “Great O'Neil,” Earl of Tyrone, who 
for years held Elizabeth and the whole English 
power at defiance, on being visited by SirwJohn 
Harrington, the translator of Ariosto, during 
a time of truce, was found dining in the open air 
off tables of fern, while his attendants, “ for the 
most part, were beardless boys without shirts, 
who, in the frost, wade as familiarly through 
rivers as water spaniels.” But the same O'Neil 
knew what was due to his rank and office, and 
could magnify them sufficiently on great state 
occasions, as was the case on his visit to London, 
when he repaired to the court of Elizabeth in the 
style of a great feudal sovereign. On his arrival 
he marched in stately procession through the 
streets, attended by a throng of gallowglasses, 
arrayed in the long flowing saffron and parti- 
coloured costume of their country, with heads 
uncovered and their long hair streaming in the 
wind, having chain armour on their breasts and 
battle-axes on their shoulders. As a match to 
the home life of O’Neil was that of O’Kane, a 
great chieftain of Ulster, according to the de- 
scription of a Bohemian nobleman, given by 
Fynes Moryson, who, an visiting him, tells us 
“he was met at the door with sixteen women, 
all naked, except their loose mantles, whereof 
eight or ten were very fair, and two seemed very 
nymphs; with which strange sight his (the 
nobleman’s) eyes being dazzled, they led him 
into the house, and there sitting dawn by the 
fire, with crossed legs like tailors, and so low as 
could not but offend chaste eyes, desired him to 
sit down with them, Soon after, O’Kane, the 
lord of the country, came in, all naked, excepting 
a loose mantle and shoes, which he put off as 
saon as he came in, and entertaining the baron 
after his best manner in the Latin tongue, desired 
him to put off his apparel, which he thought to 
be a burden to him, and to'sit naked hy the fire 
with this naked company.” It is surely unneces- 
sary to add, that the astounded Bohemian ex- 
cused himself from complying. If power the 
most unlimited, and a devotedness on the part of 
his people the most unbounded, could satisfy 
human ambition for the want of the common 
comforts of life, an Irish chief had abundant 
compensation. Speaking of hia followers, Sir 
John Harrington says—“‘ With what a charm 
such a master makes them love him, I know not; 
but if he bids them come, they come; if go, they 
do go; if he say do this, they do it.” This clannish 
devotedness to their chief, so natural to the whole 
Celtic race, was troublesome to the conquerors, 
who found it all but impossible to apprehend the 
leader of a conspiracy, or convict him when ap- 
prehended. Even when a chief condescended to 
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litigate any claim about property or rights in an 
Anglo-Irish law court, he entered with great ad- 
vantage, for he had witnesses in abundance to 
confirm whatever he alleged. He had but to 
announce his pleasure to his vassals, and they 
not only swore accordingly, but made good their 
testimony by such cunning and finent speech as 
sufficed to nonplus both judge and jury. Such 
is the account of Campion, and other juriscon- 
sults of the day, who had made full proof of the 
nature of Irish testimony. 

As the rental of an Irish chief was little more 
than nominal, derived, as it was, from an uncul- 
tivated territory and proscribed people, it had to 
be chiefly collected in kind, and then, too, only 
where it could be found. . His principal remedy, 
therefore, was to quarter himself, with his at- 
tendants, upon such of his vassals as possessed a 
good larder, and take up the value of the land 
they held in fee, in the shape of eating and drink- 
ing. These rounds for the collection of rents 
were called cosherings; and happy occasions they 
doubtless were, not only to the chief, who was 
certain of the best of entertainment, but to the 
clansman who was honoured by such an au- 
gust visit, In this way an Irish magnate might 
cosher over the extent of a whole county, from 
one’s year end to another, both giving and receiv- 
ing pleasure from the practice. This, however, 
was an offence in the eyes of the English rulers, 
who denounced it as unlawful, and endeavoured 
to suppress it—forgetting, the while, that Eliza- 
beth, in her royal progresses, used the same 
liberty with the richest of her English nobles, 
although she had not the same show of right, and 
thus dried up those resources of her over-great 
courtiers that might otherwise have been em- 
ployed in feud and rebellion. The danger, how- 
ever, of these Irish cosherings, aros from the 
close personal connection it established between 
the chieftainry and their vassals, by which the 
English rule was continually menaced. A simi- 
lat practice, not, however, by right of possession, 
but conquest, was used by the Anglo-Irish no- 
bility, under the name of coign and livery, or 
horse-meat and man’s meat. This pretended 
right of nobility, which had been established in 
England at the Norman conquest, had also been 
introduced into Ireland by the successors of Earl 
Strongbow; but although, in the former country, 
it expired with the decay of fendal despotism, in 
the latter it had continued to flourish in full 
vigour. By this usage of coign and livery, a rich 
nobleman might live at free quarters at pleasure 


over the whole extent of his possessions, exhaust-: 


ing his tenantry, and aggravating the general 
discontent by his ¢xtortions, or strengthening his 
feudal influence against the government by his 
popular conciliatory visits. It was no wonder, 
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therefore, that the same jealousy of the law, 
which attempted to restrain thenative rulers, bore 
with still greater severity against this Norman - 
aristocracy, who were so difficult to be reached; 
and, accordingly, the laws of the Tudors against 
the right of coign and livery were both numerous 
and stringent. But the proud nobility of Ireland 
refused to submit, alleging that thus. only they 
could avail themselves of the services of their 
tenantry who had no money, and travel in a 
country where there were no inns; and having 
enjoyed the privilege so long, and found it so 
pleasant, they continued their man’s meat and 
horse-meat journeys as before, although the pen- 
alties of high treason were denounced upon the 
practice. 

In an Irish clan the early patriarchal system 
prevailed, and every one was a relative more or 
less of the chief, though it might be by a hun- 
dred steps of removal; and to this, as the primary 
source, may be traced the devotedness of all the 
members to their head. From this also arose 
a great portion of their scorn towards their Saxon 
and Norman neighbours, who could elect at plea- 
sure a leader for the nonce, and follow him only 
as long as it suited their own convenience. In this, 
the Irishman and the Highlander showed their 
common origin, by a mutual sympathy. Both 
also being so nobly descended, thought it foul 
scorn to follow a mechanical profession, and pre- 
ferred a life of war or robbery, even though it 
should lead to the gallows. In either country, 
also, a closer relationship to the chief than that 
of common consanguinity could be obtained, 
through the institution of fostership. By this 
practice, as soon as the son of a chief was born, 
instead of being reared in the paternal home, he 
was consigned to the paternal care of a vassal of 
the clan, by whose wife he was suckled, and with 
whose sons and daughters he was brought up. 
On this account, the future chief was more closely- 
connected with his foster relatives, than with 
the members of his own family, and his adopted 
father and brothers from this connection became 
the chief men of the clan. As the office of foster- 
father was attended with such distinction, it 
became the great mark of ambition, so that no 
price was thought too high to purchase it. 

Next to the chief in influence and importance 
among the native Irish, was the flea or bard. 
The Celt of all countries, whether French, Irish, 
Highland, or Welsh, has always been of a poetic 
temperament ; and hence the account in which 
the poet has been held among them, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of society. He was 
their teacher and historian, the chronicler of 
great deeds and dispenser of fame, upon whose 
voice it depended whether a man should be ele- 
vated into renown, condemned to infamy, or 
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sunk in oblivion. So important a functionary was , was overlaid with the barbarism of the coun- 


consequently subjected to a long and laborious 
training, and we may, therefore, safely credit the 
Irish legends about the colleges set apart for the 
education of fileas alone, at the time when Ire- 
land was free, and the “harp of Tara” was swept 
with an honoured hand in the palaces of prin- 
ces. Now, however, his themes as well as his 
office were of a less elevated description: he was 
a vagabond among bondmen, and the eulogist 
of thieves, rebels, and cut-throats, who consti- 
tuted his principal auditory. So at least say 
the English writers, who could be little ex- 
pected to sympathize in those songs, under the 
inspiration of which their houses were fired or 
plundered, their cattle driven away, and the na- 
tional resistance perpetuated from generation to 
generation. They add, also, that the terrors of 
the filea among his own countrymen, from the 
power of his satire, were so great, that, like cer- 
tain modern journalists, his silence was often 
purchased with a bribe. Of their songs in gene- 
ral, fallen as'they now undoubtedly were from 
the ancient standard, a competent critic, the au- 
thor of the “Faerie Queene,” says, “I have caused 
divers of them to be translated unto me, that I 
might understand them, and surely they savoured 
of sweet wit, and good invention, but skilled 
not of the goodly ornaments of poetry; yet were 
they sprinkled with some pretty flowers of their 
‘natural device, which gave good grace and come- 
liness unto them, the which it is great pity to 
see abused to the gracing of 
wickedness and vice, which 
with good usage would serve 
to adorn and beautify vir- 
tue.” Such were the bards 
of Ireland in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Another 
important personage, al- 
though in a much less de- 
‘gree, was the chief’s story- 
teller, ‘“‘ who bringeth his 
lord on sleep with tales vain 
and frivolous whereuntothe __ 
number give sooth and ,~ 
credence,” Such an indul- ° _.~..’ Gam 
gence, indeed, was necessary 2» “7: MM@T--.” 
- among such a lively people, = = 8 ~~“ 
who for the most part had 
neither books to read, nor 
scholarship enough to read 
them, even had they been within their reach. 
Schools, indeed, there were in the country, but 
these it would appear, were chiefly for the be- 
hoof of the children of the Anglo-Irish, and for 
those only who were to be trained in medicine, 
law, or divinity. Of course, Latin was the prin- 
cipal language in requisition, but such Latin as 


try,-as well as the monachiam of the dark ages. 
Campion, who describes these seminaries, tells us, 
“T have seen them where they kept school, ten in 
some one chamber, grovelling upon couches of 
straw, their books at their noses, themselves 
lying flat, prostrate; and so to chant out their 
lessons piecemeal, being the most part lusty fel- 
lows of twenty-five years and upward.” As 
yet, the Irish priest had not obtained his para- 
mount importance. Educated at such schools as 
these, and regarded as the refuse of his proud 
order, while Popery was still paramount over 
Europe, he was little more than the Friar Tuck 
of a band of outlaws, to bless them on setting 
out on an expedition, and absolve them of its 
crimes on their return. But when Protestantiam 
became the established faith of England, and 
was imposed upon Ireland at sword-point, a new 
principle of antagonism was introduced, in which 
the native ecclesiastic was the most distinguished 
agent. He had now to fight for his order and 
his faith, as well as his political liberty; and 
while the people rallied round him as their na- 
tural leader, the conflict was aggravated into the 
tenfold bitterness of a religious war. Such was 
the element now in active operation, which for 
centuries after was to produce such disastrous 
fruits. 

As might be expected in the state of such a 
country, every native was more or less a soldier, 
or at least a robber and plunderer. But of those 
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CHARGE OF IrisH HORSEMEN WIELDING THE LANCE.—Harl. M88. 13819. 


who properly were soldiers, under the names of 
gallowglasses or yeomen, and kerns or irregular 
troops, we shall now briefly speak. That their 
undisciplined cavalry were excellent horsemen, 
and well fitted for the guerilla warfare of morass 
and mountain, their enemies were ready.to at- 
test. They rode, we are told, with sliding reins, 
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and a shank-pillion without stirrups, and held 
their lances overhead instead of couching them, 
so that they could thrust suddenly, and at un- 
awares, wherever an enemy was exposed. They 
could also dismount, run by the side of the horse 
in full gallop, and vault inta the saddle without 
abating the career. In addition to their lances 
which they used in hand-to-hand fight, these 
wild cavaliers carried darts of knotted wood about 
four feet long, and terminating in a broad steel 
head, which they threw with great dexterity and 
force. The defensive armour of the Irish sol- 
diery, whether of horse or foot, consisted of a 
quilted jack, which they wore every day as part, 
of their necessary clothing, and a light broad 
shield of wicker work, resembling those of the 
ancient Britons at the period of the Roman in- 
vasion. Besides these, the cloak was of such 
tough texture that it could blunt the ordinary 
stroke of a sword, while it was of such ample di- 
mensions, that during a long campaign, it served 
- the wearer for tent, bed, and clothing. With a 
helmet the Irish soldier often dispensed; but in 
lieu of it, he wore his hair at full length, platted 
into cords, and wound round his head; and this 
defence, which was called a glib, could withstand 
both a sharp edge and heavy blow. With this 
glib, too, uncoiled and thrown over his face, an 
Irish soldier could disguise himself for the pur- 
poses of plunder or espial; and when in danger 


of detection he could cut it off in a trice, and look. 


as demure asa harmless palmer. For offensive 
weapons, the Irish gallowglasses or foot soldiers 
had battles-axes, long sharp broadswords or 
skeins—and for distant fight, short bows, and 
short bearded arrows. 

It will be seen that a military force like this 
was no match in the open field for the superior 
intelligence, arms, and discipline of the English ; 
and the experiment, therefore, after a tew trials, 
the Irish seldom cared to hazard. Instead of this, 
they confined themselves to the irregular warfare 
for which they were best fitted— to feigned flights, 
skirmishes, and surprises. As might have been 
expected, too, the English who were harassed by 
such a mode of resistance, which had continued 
for centuries, and been conducted with admirable 
cunning, were loud in their complaints of Irish 
treachery, cowardice, and cruelty — forgetting 
that every people so situated resist after the 
same fashion. The Irish being also the weaker 
party, although the most numerous, had recourse 
to supernatural aid besides the ordinary re- 
sources; and as their conquerors were not much 
more enlightened than themselves upon such a 
subject, they trembled more at the spells and in- 
' cantationa, than at the weapons of the Irish, who, 
they complained, had enlisted the devil upon 
their side as an auxiliary. To this, the daring 
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deeds, and hair-breadth escapes of Rorie Oge 
O’More, already mentioned, and other such chief- 
tains, were attributed, and not to mere natural 
craft and courage. As the long sharp skein was 
the favourite national weapon of the Irish, the 
soldier swore by it as a patron saint, while he 
was anxious to increase its efficacy by a double 
portion of magic; and, therefore, before going to 
battle, he addressed prayers to it, signed it with 
the cross, muttered conjurations over it, and 
thrust ita point iuto the earth, after which, he 
charged the evemy as if he wielded a charmed 
blade which nothing could resist. As the bonds 
of chivalry and distinctions of knighthood were 
useless among such warriors, they were not 
sought after; but in their stead they had a tie 
called gossipred, which has existed among the 
soldiery of more than one nation of savages, both 
of ancient and modern times. Under this gos- 
sipred, the Irish bound themselves to stand by 
each other to the death, whether in evil or in good; 
and to ratify the bargain, they opened their veins 
and drank a small portion of each other's blood. 
In turning to the domestic usages and modes 
of life among the Irish at the close of this period, 
we find a ruder barbarism than had ever pre- 
vailed either in England or Scotland. What 
kind of houses could be expected among a people 
composed of predatory soldiers or wandering shep- 
herds, and whose daily scramble was not merely 
for the means of subsistence, but for life itself? 
The dwellings of the peasautry were, therefore, 
such hovels as could be raised without trouble, 
und abandoned without regret—mere shelters 
of a mud inclosure, in which, we are told by 
Spenser, men, women, children, and beasts, were 
littered together without distinction, “in one 
house, in one room, in one bed, that is, clean 
straw, or rather a foul dunghill.” This coarse 
mode of living was further confirmed by the 
looseness of the marriage tie, in which man and 


wife lived together for mutual convenience, and _ 


parted upon the most frivolous quarrel, when 
they went forth in quest of new partners. “They 
seldom marry out of their own town,” says Cam- 
den, “and contract with one another not in pre- 
senti, but in futuro, or else consent without any 
manner of deliberation. Upon this account the 
least difference generally parts them, the husband 
taking another wife, and tlie wife another hus- 
band; nor is it certain whether the contract be true 
or false till they die. Hence arise feuds, rapines, 
murders, and deadly animosities about succeeding 
to the inheritance.” As for the children of such 
a union, Campion informs us, “the natives neither 
swaddled nor lapped them in linen, but folded 
them up stark naked in a blanket, after which jt 
was fortunate ifarag could be found to cover them.” 
The truth of these squalid pictures of Irish do- 
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mestic life, the experience of the nineteenth cen- 
.tury can but too well verify. As for the dress of 
the people—a scanty theme—it in most instances 
consisted of the thick sword-proof mantle we have 
alreadly described, which served as the wearer’s 
clothes by day and blanket by night, and consti- 
tuted the whole of his wardrobe. But among the 
higher and wealthier classes a more becoming 
style prevailed, the memorial of what the national 
costume had been when the nation was free 
and independent. This, besides the cloak, a flow- 
ing toga of saffron col- 
our, which was the aR: 
national hue, consisted 
of a cota or cotaigh, 
the classical tunica of 
ancient Rome, and as 
Walker in his History 
of Irish Bards informs 
us, was “a kind of 
shirt of plaided stuff 
‘or linen, dyed yellow, 
and ornamented also 
with needle-work ac- 
cording to the rank of 
the wearer. This shirt,” 
he adds, “was open be- 
fore, and came as low 
as mid-thigh; the trunk 
being thus open was 
folded round the body, 
and made fast by a 
girdle round the loins. 
The bosom was cut 
round, leaving the neck 
and upper part of the 
shoulders bare.” This 
costume, _ sufficiently 
picturesque as well as 
comfortable, constituted the full dress of a native 
Irish gentleman; but his attire for ordinary occa- 
sions, was a short woollen jacket with flowing 
skirts, and a pair of long trousers that fitted close 
to the body, and were striped with a variety of 
gay colours, like the tartan ¢rews of the Highland 
gentlemen of Scotland. Of the costume of the Irish 
ladies of condition we are unable to be so explicit, 
owing to the silence of the old English authors on 
this subject. The specimen, however, which we 
annex in the way of illustration, gives us little 
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is a cap of the simplest and most demure kind, . 
allowing not a single tress or ringlet to escape 
from its envelopment; while the whole form, from 
the shoulders to the feet, is shrouded in an ample 
clonk, descending in stiff felds, and giving no 
token of ornament, except the fur, with which 
the cape and edges are lined. Her rank, indeed, 
is chiefly attested by the necklace and its pendant 
cross; but as for the other embellishments of her 
inner attire, if they really exist, these are so ef- 
fectually concealed by the external covering, that 
the fact of their ex- 
istence can only be 
tuken for granted. 
In the cookery 
and diet of the 
Irish people of 
this period, among 
whom _ materials 
were so scanty and 
famine so frequent, 


















we can scarcely 
expect much re- 
finement. A meal 


was an uncertainty, 
and the stomachs 
that awaited it were 
in no mood for de- 
lay. Besides this, 
as agriculture was 
so limited among 
them, not only from 
the precariousness 
of its profits, but the 
contempt with 
which it was re- 
garded as an-oc- 
cupation only fit 
for Englishmen, 
a meal was almost:wholly a flesh-feast, unquali- 
fied by the humanizing influences of vegetables 
and bread. The Bohemian baron, whose visit 
to the Earl of Tyrone we have already men- 
tioned, found, during an eight days’ journey in 
his progress, no bread, no, not so much as a cake 
of oatmeal, until he reached the table of the 
mighty satrap himself. This, however, was not 
to he wondered at, when we are informed of 
the patriotism of the earl, which was of such 
a fierce description, that he cursed any of his 
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cause to regret the omission. Here, the head-dress | pedigree who should learn the English language, 





1 “This figure is from the effigy of Richard de Burgo, in the 
abbey of Athasse], county of Tipperary, and represents the earl 
clothed in his civil robes, and without any cap or covering on his 
head; the hair is divided on the forehead, and falls over the 
ears in short curls, whilst on the upper lip are seen moustachios. 
The dress consiste of a loose robe girded around the waist, and 
falling to the ankles in straight folds. The shoulders are covered 
by a small cape or tippet, which is fastened on the breast by a 
circular brooch.”—Archeological Journal, vol. ii. p. 124, 


build houses, or sow corn. Even when a plenti- 
ful table was spread, its coarse dainties were 
served up on turned wooden platters, for even 
pewter was too costly a rarity; and when the 
luxury of a table itself was wanting, which often 
happened, a bundle of grass sufficed, that served 
the purposes of table, table-cloth, ewer, anf nap- 
kin, Descending from these “guod men’s feasts” 
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to the Irish common diet and processes of cookery, 
we are informed by an author of the period (Mor- 
gan): “They scum the seething-pot with a hand- 
ful of straw, and strain their milk taken from 
the cow through a like handful of straw, none of 
the cleanest, and so cleanse, or rather more defile 
the pot and milk. They devour great morsels of 
beef unsalted, and they eat commonly swine’s 
flesh, seldom mutton; and all these pieces of flesh, 
as also the entrails of beasts unwashed, they seethe 
in a hollow tree, lapped in a raw cow’s hide, and 
so set over the fire, and therewith swallow whole 
Jumps of filthy butter. Yea (which is most con- 
trary to nature) they will feed on horses dying 
of themselves, not only upon small want of flesh, 
but even for pleasure.” To this account we may 
add a few notices from Campion, who informs us, 
that “in haste and hunger they would squeeze 
out the blood of raw flesh, and ask no more 
dressing thereto; therest boileth in theirstomachs 
with aquavitee, which they swill in after such a 
surfeit by quarts and pottles.” He also men- 
tions a still more loathsome and inhuman dish 
which was in use among the Irish. This was 
procured by bleeding their cattle, and letting the 
blood congeal, after which it was baked, larded 
with butter, and devoured in lumps. The milk 
of their cattle was also plentifully used at Irish 
meals, warmed or curdled, by the process of 
dropping a stone iuto it that had been heated in 
the fire for the purpose; and sometimes this 
simple posset was enriched by an admixture of 
beef-broth. Whatever vegetables they chauced 
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to use, were those that grew wild, such as the 
water-cress, and especially the shamrock: this 
last by its acid taste was particularly grateful to 
outlawed and starving fugitives, who snatched 
it “like beasts out of ditches, as they ran and 
were chaced to and fro.” Of the drinks used by 
the Irish, the chief was aquavite or whiskey, 
exclusively a Celtic beverage, which was common 
from a very early period both to Irishmen and 
Highlanders, and sometimes it was flavoured by 
the former with raisins, fennel-seed, or saffron. 
Sometimes sack found its way to the tables of 
the rich from Spain, and ale and beer from Eng- 
land, but these last in smaller quantities. It 
speaks much for the Arab-like character of the 
people, that although they denied themselves so 
much the luxury of bread, yet they carefully 
hoarded their scanty stores of oats for the exclu- 
sive sustenance of their horses. 

Such was the state of Ireland at the close of the 
sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth 
centuries. It is truly a sickening picture; and 
on considering it, we are naturally induced to 
wonder that so little improvement has been ac- 
complished in the character and condition of the 
native Irish, from that period till the present 
day. Are we to attribute this political pheno- 
menon to the Asiatic tenacity and indisposition 
to change, manifested by the whole Celtic race, 
aggravated in the case of Ireland by foreign do- 
mination and misrule? Such a conclusion the 
whole history of that unhappy land seems too 
well calculated to verify. 
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secret, until the formal despatch from London 
should reach him. Sir Robert Carey had scarcely 
taken horse for the north when Cecil, Notting- 
ham, Egerton, and others, met in secret debate 
at Richmond at an early hour, before the queen’s 
death was known; and these lords “knowing 

“rey, who had been on the watch ; | above all things delays to be most dangerous,” 

aud who, anticipating Cecil and the | proceeded at once to London, and drew up a pro- 
other lords of the council, stole out clamation in the name “of the lords spiritual 






*” of the palace at Richmond, where the | and temporal, united and assisted with the late 
queen had expired at three o'clock on the morn- | queen’s council, other principal gentlemen, the 
ing of Thursday, the 24th of March, and posted | lord-mayor, aldermen, and citizens of London, a 
down to Scotland, in order to be the first to | multitude of other good subjects and commons 
hail James Stuart as King of England. This | oftherealm.” This proclamation bore thirty-six 
tender relative arrived at Edinburgh on the | signatures, the three first being those of Robert 
night of Saturday the 26th, four days before Sir | Lee, lord-mayor of London, the Archbishop 
Charles Percy and Thomas Somerset, Esq., who | of Canterbury, and the Lord-keeper Egerton; 
were despatched by the council; but it was! the three last, those of Secretary Sir Robert Ce- 
ogreed with James to keep the great matter a | cil, Sir J. Fortescue, and Sir John Popham. It 
Vor. II. 143 
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was signed and ready about five hours after 
Elizabeth’s decease; and then those who had 
signed it went out of the council-chamber at 
Whitehall, with Secretary Cecil at their head, 
who had taken the chief direction of the busi- 
ness, and who in the front of the palace read to 
the people the proclamation, which assured them 
that the queen's majesty was really dead, and 
that the right of succession was wholly in James, 
King of Scots, now King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
‘They then went to the High Cross in Cheapside, 
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where Cecil again read the proclamation, and 
when he had done, “the multitude with one con- 
sent cried aloud—‘God save King James !’” 
for all parties, or rather the three great religious 
sects, High Churchmen, Puritans, and Papists, 
all promised themselves advantages from his 
accession. Cecil next caused three heralds and a 
trumpeter to proclaim the said tidings within the 
walls of the Tower, where the heart of many a 
state-prisoner leaped for joy, and where the Earl 
of Southampton, the friend of the unfortunate 
Essex, joined the rest in their signs of great glad- 
ness.’ Of the other thirteen or fourteen conflict- 
ing claims to the succession which had been 
reckoned up at different times during Elizabeth's 
reign, not one appears to have been publicly 
mentioned, or even alluded to; and the right of 
James was allowed to pass unquestioned. Such 
had been the able management of Cecil—such 
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was the readiness of the nation to acknowledge 
the Scottish king, or their laudable anxiety to 
avoid a disputed succession and civil war. 

There was one person, however, whose claim 
excited uneasiness in the cautious mind of Cecil 
—this was the Lady Arabella Stuart, daughter 
of the Earl of Lennox, younger brother of 
James’s father, Darnley, and descended equally 
from the stock of Henry VIL? This young lady 
was by birth an Englishwoman, a circumstance 
which had been considered by some as making 
up for her defect of primogeniture, for James, 
though nearer, was a born Scotchman and alien. 
Cecil for some time had had his eye upon the 
Lady Arabella, and she was now safe in his 
keeping. Eight hundred dangerous or turbulent 
persons, indistinctly described as “ vagabonds,”’ 
were scized in two nights in London, and sent 
to serve on board the Dutch fleet. No other out- 
ward precautions were deemed necessary by the 
son of Burghley, who calmly waited the coming 

; of James and his own great reward, without ask- 
ing for any pledge for the privileges of parlia- 
ment, the liberties of the people, or the reform 
of abuses which had grown with the growing 
prerogative of the crown. But these were things 
altogether overlooked, not only by Cecil and Not- 
tingham, and those who acted with them, but 
also by the parties opposed to them, the most 
remarkable man among whom was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, like all the other courtiers or 
statesmen, looked entirely to his own interest or 
aggrandizement. 

Between the independent, unyielding spirit of 
his clergy, the turbulent, intriguing habits of his 
nobles, and his own poverty, James had led 
rather a hard life in Scotland. He was eager to 
take possession of England, which he looked 
upon as the very Land of Promise; but so poor 
was he that he could not begin his journey until 
Cecil sent him down money. He asked for the. 
crown jewels of England for the queen his wife; 
but the council did not think fit to comply with 
this request: and, on the 6th day of April, he set 
out for Berwick, without wife or jewels. On 
arriving at that ancient town he fired off, wit} his 
own hand, a great piece of ordnance, an unusual 
effort of courage on his part. On the same day 
he wrote to his “right trusty and right well- 
beloved cousins and councillors, the lords and 
others of his privy council at London,” thanking 
them for the money which they had sent, telling 
them that he would hasten his journey as much 


~ 





* James's claim, however, was not at all through his father, 
Lord Darnley, but through his mother, who, as the grand- 
daughter of James IV. by his wife Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Henry VII., was, after Elizabeth, the next representative of 
that king. The Lady Arabella and her uncle Lord Darnley were 
descended from the same Margaret Tudor, but by her second 
marriage with Matthew Stuart, Earl of Iennox. 
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as conveniently he might—that he intended to 
tarry awhile at the city of York, and to make his 
entry therein in some such solemn manner as 
appertained to his dignity, and that, therefore, 
he should require that all such things as they in 
their wisdom thought meet should be sent down 
to York. The body of Elizabeth was still above 
ground, and it would have been regular in him 
to attend her funeral in person. He assured the 


lords that he could be well contented to do that, 
and all other honour he might, unto “ the queen 
defunct;” and he referred it to their considera- 
tion, whether it would be more honour for her 
to have the funeral finished before he came, or 
Cecil and 


to wait and have him present at it. 
his friends knew what 
all this meant, and has- 
tened the funeral: there 
was no rejoicing succes- 
sor present; but 1500 
persons in deep mourn- 
ing voluntarily followed 
the body of Elizabeth 
to Westminster Abbey. 
The king was a slow tra- 
veller, On the 13th of 
April, or seven days af- 
ter, he had got no far- 
ther than Newcastle, 
whence he wrote another 
letter, commanding coins 
of different denomina- 
tions to be struck in gold 
und silver. He gave 
minute directions as to 
arms, quarterings, and 
mottoes. By the 15th of 
April he had reached the 
house of Sir William | 
Ingleby at Topcliff; and from that place he wrote 
a curious letter, to the lord-keeper, the lord-trea- 
surer, the lord-admiral, the master of the horse, 
and the principal secretary for the time being. All 
his circumlocution and care could not conceal his 
ill-humour at their not coming to meet him, and 
their still delaying to send the crown jewels. It is 
said that James, in conversing with some of his 
English counsellors about his prerogative, ex- 
claimed joyously, “Do I make the judges? Do I 
make the bishops? Then, God’s wounds! I make 
what likes me law and gospel!” Though he had 
hardly ever had the due and proper authority of a 
king in his own country, he had long indulged in 
aspeculative absolutism, and, as far as his cowar- 
dice and indolence allowed him, he came fully 
prepared to rule the people of England as a des- 
pot. To enliven his journey he hunted along the 
road. He was a miserable horseman, but his 


courtiers invented for him a sort of “hunting 
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But it was not for these operations that Cecil 
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made easy;” yet, notwithstanding their system 
and his own great caution, his majesty got a fall 
off his horse, near Belvoir Castle. “ But God be 
thanked,” adds Cecil, in relating the accident to 
the ambassador in France, ¢ “he hath no harm at 
all by it, and it is no more than may befall any 
other great and extreme rider, as he is, at least 
once every month.”’ Ashe approached the Eng- 
lish capital, hosts of courtiers and aspirants after 
places hurried to meet him and pay their homage. 
Among these the great Francis Bacon was not 
the last, who, in a letter tothe Earl of Northum- 
berland, has left us a curious record of his first 
impressions.” 

Other persons who were not, as Bacon was, 
afraid of judging too 
boldly of James's charac- 
ter and address, express- 
ed astonishment, if not 
disgust, at the very un- 
royal person and beha- 
viour of the new sove- 
reign, whose legs were 
too weak to carry his 
body—whose tongue was 
too large for his mouth — 
whose eyes were goggle, 
rolling, and yet vacant— 
whose apparel was ne- 
glected and dirty—whose 
whole appearance and 
bearing was slovenly and 
ungainly; while his un- 
manly fears were betray- 
ed by his wearing a 
thickly wadded dagger- 
proof doublet, and by 
many other ridiculous 
precautions. To such as 
hungered after the honours of knighthood, he may 
have appeared in a more favourable light, for, as 
he went along, he profusely distributed these 
honours: in fact, he appears to have bestowed 
the honour of knighthood on nearly every person 
that came to him during this hey-day journey. 
At last, on the 3d of May, he reached Theobalds 
in Hertfordshire, the sumptuous seat of Secretary 
Cecil, where, as at other gentlemen’s houses at 
which he had stayed, he was astonished at the 
luxury, comparative elegance, and comfort he 
found. He was met by all the lords of the Jate 
queen’s council, who knelt down and did their 
homage, after which the Lord-keeper Egerton 
made a grave oration, in the name of all, signi- 
fying their assured love and allegiance. On the 
morrow he made twenty-eight more knights. 


! Sir Henry Ellis’ Collection. 
2 Scrinia Sacra, a supplement to the Cabala. 
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had induced him to take Theobalds on his way; 
and during the four days which the king passed 
there, that wily statesman ingratiated himself 
with his new master, and remodelled a cabinet 
very much (though not entirely) to his own sa- 
tisfaction. The chief objects of Cecil’s present 
jealousy were the Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Grey, Lord Cobham, and the versatile, intriguing, 
and ambitious Sir Walter Raleigh, who, very for- 
tunately for Cecil, had given grounds of offence to 
the king before Elizabeth's demise. Northum- 
berland, who employed the cogent advocacy and 
eloquent tongue of Bacon, was promised a share 
in the king’s favour; but Cobham and Grey were 


cut off from promotion, and Raleigh, who aspired | 


to the highest posts, was deprived of the subor- 
dinate ones which he had held.' Cecil was re- 
tained, together with his friends Nottingham, 
Henry and Thomas Howard, Buckhurst, Mount- 
joy, and Egerton, to whom James added four 
Scottish lords, and his secretary, Elphinstone, a 
nomination which instantly called forth jealousy 
and discontent. 

On the 7th of May the king moved towards 
London, and was met at Stamford Hill by the. 
Jord-mayor and aldermen of London, in scarlet 
robes; and about six o'clock in the evening he 
arrived at the Charter-house, where he made 
some more knights. On the same day proclama- 
tion was made that all the monopolies granted by 
the late queen should be suspended till they had 
been examined by the king and council,’ that all 
royal protections that hindered men’s suits in 
Jaw should cease, and that the oppressions done 
by saltpetre makers, purveyors, and cart-takers, 
for the use of the court, should be put down. 
‘These were valuable instalments if they had been 
held sacred; but a few days after, James, “being 
a prince above all others addicted to uunting,”’ 
issued another proclamation, prohibiting all man- 
ner of persons whatsoever from killing deer, and 
all kinds of wild-fowl used for hunting and 
hawking, upon pain of the severest penalties.* 

From the Charter-house James removed to the 
Tower, where he made more knights, and from 
the Tower he proceeded to Greenwich, where he 





Jersey, which had been given to him by Elizabeth.—Sir Henry 
Ellis’ Letters. 

? Lodgo (Iilustrationa) gives a complete list of these monopolies. 
One of them gives Symon Farmer and John Crafford an ex- 
clusive right ‘‘ to transport all mannor of horns for twenty-one 
years.” One gives Bryan Amersley the sole right of buying steel 
heyond seas, and of selling the same within thie realm. One 
confines to Ede Schets the sole right of exporting sshes and old 
shoes for seven years. One gives Sir Walter Raleigh the faculty 
of dispensing licenses for keeping of taverns and retailing of 
wines throughout all England. 

3 Stow; Roger Coke, Detection of the Court and State of Eng- 
land, &e. 

4 Mr. Hallam tells us—‘‘In the first part of his reign James 
had availed himself of an old feudal resource, calling on all who 
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made more. By the time he had set foot in his 
palace of Whitehall, he had knighted 200 indivi- 
duals of all kinds and colours, and before he had 
been three months in England he had lavished 
the honour on some 700;‘ nor was he very chary 
even of the honour of the English peerage, which 
Elizabeth held at so high a price. He presently 
made four earls and nine barons, among whom | 
was Cecil, who became Lord Cecil, afterwards 
Viscount Cranborne, and finally Earl of Salisbury. 
Several of the English promotions excited sur- 
prise and derision; but these feelings gave place 
to more angry passions when he elevated his Scot- 
tish followers to seats in the House of Lords. 
Before he had done he added sixty-two names to 
the list of the peerage. 

Towards the end of June, James met his queen 
and his children (with the exception of Charles, 
his second son, who had been left behind in Scot- 
Jand) at Windsor Castle, where the young prince 
Henry was installed knight of the order of the 
Garter. On the 22d of July the court removed 
to Westminster, where the king, in his garden, 
dubbed knights all the judges, all the serjeants- 
at-law,* all the doctors of civil law, all the gen- 
tlemen-ushers, and “‘many others of divers quali- 
ties.” Splendid preparations had been made for 
the coronation of the king and queen with page- 
ants and shows of triumph; but as the plague 
was raging in the city of London and the suburbs, 
the people were not permitted to go to Westmin- 
ster to see the sight, but forbidden by proclama- 
tion, lest the infection should be further spread 
—for there died that week in London and the 
suburbs of all diseases 1103; of the plague 857. 
To increase the inauspicious aspect of things, the 
weather was darker and more rainy than had 
ever been known at such a season. On the 25th 
of July the coronation took place. 

However weak might be the personal charac- 
ter of James, the power of the great nation he 
was called to govern was not to be despised by 
the contending states on the Continent. Almost 
immediately on his arrival, special ambassadors 
began to flock from all parts, to congratulate him 
on his accession, and to win him each to the sepa- 


held £40 a-year in chivalry (whether of the crown or not, as it 


seoms) to receive knighthood or to pay a composition.—Rymer, 
xvi. 530. The object of this was, of course, to raiso money from 
those who thought the honour troublesome and expensive, but 
such as chose to appear could not be refused ; and this accounts 
for his having made many hundred kuights in the first year of 
his reign.—Harris' Life of James, p. 69.”—Hallam's Const. Hist. 
Eng. note at p. 332. From The Glory of Generosity, published 
in Elizabeth's reign, we learn that an act of parliament had 
been passed to protect those who held lands by socage, from 
being compelled to become knights and taxed accordingly. No 
doubt this would make still more marked the greater honour 
of the knightly tenure; and probably a mixed feeling of loyalty 
and pride of rank led numbers of the gentry to crowd to the 
king and claim their undoubted privilege of being knighted. 
5 Among those thus knighted was Francis Bacon. 6 Stow. 
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rate views and interests of his court. The first 
embassy that arrived was from the states of Hol- 
land, Zealand, and the United Provinces, which 
stood most in need of English assistance. But 
the suitors of Portia in the immortal drama 
scarcely arrived with more rapidity to woo the 
beautiful heiress, than did the rival diplomatists 
to win the good graces of James. James had no 
sympathy for the emancipated subjects of Spain, 
who had prevailed in their struggle for independ- 
ence, in good part through the assistance lent to 
them by Elizabeth; and when over his cups he 
spoke of the Hollanders as rebels and traitors to 
their lawful sovereign. The Hollanders, more- 
over, had not been very grateful for aid which 
had been lent from selfish motives, and they were 
slow in paying the money they owed to England. 
The Archduke of Austria, on the other hand, 
showed a great disposition to liberality, and it 
appears pretty certain that his envoy D’Aremberg 
would have prevailed with James, had it not 
been for the address, the winning manners, and 
the gold of Rosny, the French ambassador, after- 
wards the great Duke of Sully, who distributed 
bribes among the needy courtiers, and, it is said, 
bribed the queen herself. James agreed to, and 
even ratified a treaty, in which he bound him- 
self with Henry IV. to send secret assistance in 
money to the States, and, in case of Philip at- 
tacking France, to join in ‘open hostilities. Rosny 
departed rejoicing; but it was soon found that 
King James had no money to spare, and that he 
was resolved to live in peace, even at the cost of 
the national honour. Pride prevented the Span- 
ish court from sueing directly for a peace, but 
Philip ITI. told some desperate English Catholic 
plotters that he wished to live in amity with 
James; and he soon sent over a regular ambassa- 
dor to negotiate in his own name. Denmark, Po- 
land, the Palatinate, some other German states, 
Tuscany, and Venice, had already despatched 
their envoys, and to all of them the king had 
said, ‘Peace at home and abroad!—above all 
things peace.”' 

But he had already been made acquainted with 
a plot which he thought threatened not only to 
disturb peace at home, but also to deprive him of 
his throne and life. Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
smarting with the pangs of disappointed ambi- 
tion, and transported with jealousy of the pre- 
vailing influence of Cecil, was further enraged by 
the king’s depriving him of his valuable patent 
of the monopoly of licensing taverns and retail- 
ing wines throughout all England, and by seeing 
his honourable post of captain of the guard be- 
stowed upon one of the Scottish adventurers. In 
spite of his consummate abilities, he was a rash 





1 Stow; Coke; Wilson; Lodge; the Memoirs attrihuted to | Scotland, 


Sully; Birch, Negotiations. 
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politician; and our respect for his genius ought 
not to blind us to the fact that, in the pursuit of 
rank, power, and wealth, he could be a selfish, 
dangerous, and remorseless man. His politica) 
associate, Lord Cobham, who had joined with him 
and Cecil in ruining the Ea of Essex, was now 
equally disappointed and desperate. The Lord 
Grey of Wilton, who had partaken in their dis- 
grace, partook also in their discontent.and ill-will 
against Cecil; but he was inspired by higher, or 
less interested motives than Raleigh and Cobham. 
Each of these men had his partizans of inferior 
condition, and, up to a certain point, the disap- 
pointed Earl of Northumberland, whom James 
had amused with promises, “as a child with a 
rattle,”? went along with them, and seems to have 
been a party in intriguing with Rosny and with 
Beaumont, the resident ambassador of France, 
who had both been instructed to sow dissensions 
in the English cabinet, and to overthrow, if possi- 
ble, the power of Cecil.? Here Northumberland 
stopped. The other three proceeded, at times in 
concert, at times separately, and with diverg- 
ing views. They would all have been powerless 
and clientless, but for the unhappy disputes and 
heartburnings in matters of religion, and the dis- 
gust which many men felt at the king’s being 
admitted without any pledge or assurance for the 
redress of grievances, and the better observance 
of the rights of parliament. The Puritans, who 
were still growing in consideration, wished for 
the establishment of a Presbyterian church, some- 
what like that which had been set up by Knox 
and his associates in Scotland; the Catholics 
wished, for themselves, toleration, and something 
more; some minor and very weak sects would 
have been satisfied with simple toleration ; but 
the High Church party—the only true Protes- 
tants by act of parliament—were determined to 
oppose all these wishes and claims, and to press 
for a uniformity of faith to be upheld by the 
whole power of the penal statutes, Before his 
coming to the crown of England, James had made 
large promises to the Catholics; but, on his ar- 
rival in London, he threw himself into the arms 
of the High Churchmen, who easily alarmed him 
as to the anti-monarchical influences of the court 
of Rome. He swore that he would fight to death 
against a toleration; and he sent some Irish de- 
puties to the Tower for petitioning for it. The 
oppressed and impatient began to conspire several 
weeks before the coronation, and their plots, 
loosely bound together by their common discon- 
tent, were pretty certain to fall asunder of them- 





2 An expression of Lord Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of 
Northampton, in a letter to Mr. David Bruce.—Lord Hailes, 
Secret Correspondence of Sir Robert Cecil with James VI., King of 
* Despatches of Beaumont, as quoted by Carte, 

4 Despatches of Beaumont, the French ambassador. | 
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selves, It should appear that the Catholics, the 
most oppressed party, took the initiative; but 
the fact is not certain, and it is impossible to 
explain by what means they were brought to 
coalesce with the Puritans, who were more in- 
tolerant of their faith than the High Churchmen. 
Sir Griffin Markham, a Catholic of smal! property 
or influence, joined with two secular priests, Wat- 
gon and Clarke, and with George Brooke, a bro- 
ther of Lord Cobham’s, and an able but unprin- 
cipled man.’ The priest, Watson, had been with 
James in Scotland previous to Elizabeth’s death 
to gain his favour for the Catholics ; and he said 
afterwards to the council, that the king’s broken 
promises and determination to allow of no toler- 
ation to his church had induced him to enter into 
the plot. He was for atime the chief mover in 
it: he drew up and administered a terrible oath 
of secrecy, and, together with Clarke, laboured 
and travelled incessantly to induce the Catholic 
gentry to join the cause. Te was, however, re- 
markably unsuccessful; for, of the Catholic gentry, 
scarcely one of any weight or consequence joined 
the conspirators, except Anthony Copley, of the 
west of England. It was probably on this failure 
(he must have moved and acted rapidly), that 
Watson won over the chief leaders of the Puri- 
tans by concealing from them the greater part of 
his views. Lord Grey of Wilton was a Puritan, 
and, though a young man, the leader of his party, 
and he entered into the plot, and engaged to fur- 
nish 100 men well mounted. Lord Cobham, and 
perhaps Ruleigh, were privy to this conspiracy ; 
but it appears that they took no active part in it, 
being engaged in a separate plot of their own. 
Jecil says that Grey was drawn into the “ priest’s 
treason” in ignorance that so many Papists were 
engaged in the action, and that. as soon as he had 
knowledge of their numbers, he sought to sever 
himeelf from them by dissuading the execution 
of their project till some future time. ‘This pro- 
ject was, to scize the king’s person, and to keep 
him in confinement (as the Scotch had done before 
them) till he changed his ministers, and granted 
a toleration, together with a free pardon, to all 
who had been concerned in the plot. Such was 
the constitution of the “Bye Plot,” as it was 
called. The “ Main,” in which Raleigh and 
Cobham were engaged, was far more compact, 
but still weak and wild; and George Brooke, the 
brother-in-law, and suspected tool of Cecil, was 
engaged in it, as well as in the “ Bye.” 
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’Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials) saya, ‘* It is difficult to ascertain 
what could be Brooke's motive for joining the conspiracy, as he 
was actuated neithor by political nor religious considerations.” 
Mr. Tytler (Life qf Raleiyh) thinks it extremely probable that 
Cecil, aware of the intrigues of the Catholic priests, engaged 
Brooke, who was his brother-in-law, to become a party to their 
disodbntenta, that he might discover and betray their secrets. 
And Mr. Tytler quotes several contemporary documents which 
go to establish this conviction. 
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On the 24th of June, the day appointed by 
the “Bye” for seizing the king on his road to 
Windsor, Lord Grey and his 100 men were not 
at the place of meeting, and the priest Watson 
and his Catholic friends were too weak to at- 
tempt anything. On the 6th of July; Anthony 
Copley was arrested; and as he was timid, and 
ready to confess, and as Cecil knew already (if 
not through Brooke, through other parties), of 
the whole plot of the “Bye,” Sir Griffin Mark- 
ham, the priests Watson and Clarke, and the 
rest of Copley’s confederates, were presently ap- 
prehended. Cecil, who appears to have been as 
well acquainted with the “ Main” as with the. 
“ Bye,” met Sir Walter Raleigh on the terrace at 
Windsor, and requested his attendance before 
the lords of the council, then secretly assembled 
in the castle. Raleigh obeyed the summons, 
and was instantly questioned touching his friend 

| Cobham’s private dealings with the Count d’Arem- 
berg. At first he asserted that there could have 
been no unwarrantable or treasonable practices 
between Cobham and that ambassador; but on 
heing further pressed, he said that La Rensy, 
1 Aremberg’s servant, might better explain what 
passed than he could do. Sir Walter was al- 
lowed to depart a free man, and he forthwith 
wrote a letter to Cecil, recommending him to 
interrogate a Rensy. It is said that Raleigh 
then wrote to Cobham, warning him of his dan- 
ger, and that this letter was intercepted by Cecil. 
Cobham was called before the council, where, 
| by showing Raleigh’s letter to himself, advising 
him to question D’Arembery’s servant, and by 
otherwise working on his temper, Cecil made 
Cobham believe that he had been basely be- 
trayed by Raleigh, and then confess that he had 
been led into a conspiracy by his friend Sir 
Walter. Both were secured and committed to 
the Tower, where, on the 27th of July, two days 
after the king’s coronation, Raleigh is said to 

have attempted his own life.’ ~ 

On account of the plague, which made the 
king’s ministers, judges, and lawyers, flee from 
place to place, and partly owing to the presence 
of D’Aremberg, who did not leave England till - 
October, no judicial proceedings were instituted 
till the 15th of November, when the commoners 
implicated in the “ Bye” were arraigned in Win- 
chester Castle. ‘‘ Brooke, Markham, Brookesby, 
Copley, and the two priests,” says a narrative of 
the affair written at the time, “were condemned 
for practising the surprise of the king’s person, 
the taking of the Tower, the deposing of coun- 
sellors, and proclaiming liberty of religion. They 

‘were all condemned upon their own confessions, 
which were set down under their own hands as 
declarations, and compiled with such labour and 


2 Cayley, Life of Raleigh; Howell, State Trials. 
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care, to make the matter they undertook seem 
very feasible, as if they had feared they should 
not say enough to. hang themselves.”' It had 
not been thought convenient to place the able 
Raleigh with these poor blunderers, or to try 
him for his privity to the “ Bye.” He was tried 
upon the “ Main;” his trial “served for a whole 
act, and he played all the parts himself.” 

Raleigh’s trial lasted from eight in the morn- 
ing till eleven at night. The only evidence pro- 
duced against him was the wavering and partly 
contradictory confession of Cobham, together 
with a letter written by Cobham the day before, 
in which he accused Raleigh as the first mover 
of the plot. The overt acts charged were, that, 
on the 9th of June, Sir Walter Raleigh had con- 
ferred with Lord Cobham about advancing Ara- 
bella Stuart to the crown of England; that it 
was then agreed between them that Lord Cob- 
ham should go to the King of Spain and the 
Archduke of Austria, in order to obtain from 
them 600,000 crowns for the purpose of support- 
ing Arabella Stuart's title; that Arabella Stuart 
should write letters to the King of Spain, the 
archduke, and the Duke of Savoy, and under- 
tuke with them these three things :-- Peace with 
Spain—toleration of the Popish religion in Eng- 
land—and to marry according to the King of 
Spain’s will. The indictment further charged, 
that it was agreed that Cobham should return 
from the Continent by Jersey, and there meet 
Sir Walter Raleigh (who had been allowed to 
retain the government of that island) to consult 
further as to the best means of working out the 
plot, and as to the public men and others who 
were to be bribed and bought with the 600,000 
crowns; that, on the same 9th of June, Lord Cob- 
ham communicated the plot to George Brooke, 
who assented to it; that, on the 12th of June, 
Cobham and Brooke said, “that there never 
would be a good world in England till the king 
and his cubs were taken away;” that Raleigh 
delivered to Cobham a book written against the 
king’s titke to the crown; that Cobham, at the 
instigation of Raleigh, persuaded Brooke to urge 
Arabella Stuart to write the letters aforesaid ; 
that, on the 19th of June, Cobham wrote letters 
to the ambassador D’Aremberg for the advance 
of 600,000 crowns, and sent the letters by La 
Rensy; that D’Aremberg promised the money ; 
and that then Cobham promised Raleigh that he 
would give him 8000 crowns of it, and Brooke 
1000 crowns. 

To this indictment, which indisputably in- 
cluded many. absurdities, Sir Walter pleaded not 
guilty. The king’s serjeant, Heale, guilty. the king's serjeant, Heale, opened the | the 

§ Letter from Sir Dadley Carleton to Mr. John Chamberlain 


(in Hardwicke State Papers), dated November 27, 1603. See 
also Coweall’s State Trials. 
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points of the indictment: in the conclusion of 
his speech he said, with some simplicity, “as for 
the Lady Arabella, she hath no more title to the 
crown than I have; and, before God, I utterly 
renounce any.” Raleigh smifed. The great Coke, 
as attorney-general, then took up the case with 
excessive heat and bitterness. He began by de- 
scribing the horrible intentions of the “ Bye,” 
among which he mentioned, that the traitors had 
intended to make proclamation against mono- 
potlies. “I pray you, gentlemen of the jury,” said 
Raleigh, “remember I am not charged with the 
‘Bye,’ which was the treason of the priests.” 
“You are not,” said Coke; “but it will be seen 
that all these treasons, though they consisted of 
several parts, closed in together, like Samson’s 


| foxes, which were joined in their tails though 


their heads were separated.” After a deal of pe- 
dantry, and some punning, Coke, still connecting 
the prisoner with the “Bye,” Raleigh asked what 
was the treason of the priests to him. “T will 
then come close to you,” said Coke; “1 will prove 
you to be the most notorious traitor that ever 
came to the bar: you are indeed upon the ‘Main,’ 
but you have followed them of the ‘Bye’ in 
imitation.” He proceeded with increasing vio- — 
lence, charging Raleigh with things not in the 
indictment, calling him “a damnable atheist ”— 
“a spider of hell”—“the most vile and execrable 
of traitors!” In some parts of his remarkable 
defence Raleigh rose to a rare eloquence. “I 
was not so bare of sense,” said he, “but I saw 
that if ever this state was strong and able to de- 
fend itself, it was now. The kingdom of Scot- 
land united, whence we were wont to fear all 
our troubles; Lreland quieted, where our forces 
were wont to be divided. . . . I was not such 
a madman as to make myself in this time, a 
Robin Hood, a Wat Tyler, or a Jack Cade. Lf 
knew, also, the state of the Spanish king well— 
his weakness, and poorness, and humbleness, at 
this time. I knew that six times we had re- 
pulsed his forces, thrice in Ireland, thrice at sea, 
and once at Cadiz, on his own coast. Thrice had 
I served against him myself at sea, wherein for 
my country’s sake I had expended, of my own 
properties, £4000. I knew that where before- 
time he was wont to have forty great sails at the 
least in his ports, now he hath not past six or 
seven; and, for sending to his Indies, he was 
driven to hire strange vessels, a thing contrary 
to the institutions of his proud ancestors, who 
straitly forbad, in case of any necessity, that the 
Kings of Spain should make their case known to 
strangers. I knew that of £25,000,000 he had 
from his Indies, he had scarce any left; nay, I 
| knew his poorness at this time to be such, that 
the Jesuits, his imps, were fain to beg at the 
church doors; his pride so abated as, notwith« 
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standing his former high terms, he was glad to 
congratulate the king, my master, on his acces- 
sion, and now cometh creeping unto him for 
peace.” 

"Coke said that the Lord Cobham was “a good 
and honourable gentleman till overtaken by this 
wretch.” Raleigh said that Cobham was “a poor, 
silly, base, dishonourable soul!” He demanded 
that he and his accuser should be brought face to 
face: he appealed to the statutes of Edward VL, 
which required two witnesses for the condemning 
a man to death on a charge of treason; and to 
the law of God, or the Jewish law, which made 
that number of witnesses necessary to prove any 
capital charge. “If,” he said, “you proceed to 
condemn me by bare inferences, upon a paper 
necusation, you try me by the Spanish inquisi- 
tion.” At the end of another most eloquent 
speech, he exclaimed, “ My lords, let Cobham he 
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said that she, the king’s near kinswoman, was 
innocent of all these things; only she received a 
letter from my Lord Cobham to prepare her, 
which she laughed at, and immediately sent it 
to the king. And the lord-admiral (Charles Ho- 
ward, Earl of Nottingham, formerly Lord Ho- 
ward of Effingham), who was with the Lady 
Arabella in a gallery, stood up and said, that the 
lady, there present, protested, upon her salvation, 
that she never dealt in any of these things.’ It 
is, indeed, generally admitted that she never en- 
tertained a hope or a wish of establishing her 
claim to the throne, and that she was perfectly 
innocent of any project or plot. The Lords Cob- 
ham and Grey were arraigned separately before 
a commission consisting of eleven earls and nine- 
teen barons.? “Cobham,” says an eye-witness, 
“led the way on Friday. . . . Never was seen 
80 poor and abject a spirit. He heard his indict- 


vent for: I know he is in this very house! I 
beseech you let him be confronted with me! Let 
him be here openly charged upon his soul—-upon 
his allegiance to the king—and if he will then | 
maintain his accusation to my face, 1 will con- 


ment with much fear and trembling, and would 
| sometimes interrupt it, by forswearing what he 
thought to be wrongly inserted.”* He denied 
having had any design to set up the Lady Ara- 
bella. He was all submission and meekness to 


fess myself guilty!” To his prayer for produc- 
ing Cobham in court, the crown lawyers paid no 
attention whatever, persisting in their denuncia- 
tions and abuse with astounding volubility. But 
there was not a man less likely to submit easily 
to the common process of “being talked to death 
by lawyers:” he could talk with the best of them, 
aud he fought them all, hard and firm, to the 
last. ‘I wild have the last word for the king!” 


his judges—all violence against his companions 
in misfortune. He laid the whole blame of what 
had been done amiss upon Raleigh, exclaiming 
bitterly against him. He inveighed still more 
bitterly ayainst his own brother, George Brooke, 


| terming him a corrupt and most wicked wretch, 
| 
| 


a murderer, a very viper. He accused young 
Harvey, the son of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
vf having carried letters between him and Ra- 


said Coke. “ Nay, I will have the Jast word for | leigh during their confinement. “ Having thus 
my life!” replied the prisoner. In the end, the ; accused all his friends and so little excused him- 
jury returned a reluctant verdict of guilty. ‘Che | self, the peers were not long in deliberation what 
frightful sentence, with all its revolting details, | to judge; and, after sentence of condemnation 
was then pronounced. Sir Walter after this used | given, he begged a great while for life and favour, 
no words to the court openly, but desired to | alleging his confession as a meritorious act.”* To 


speak privately with the Earl of Suffolk, the 
Earl of Devonshire, the Lord Henry Howard, 
and my Lord Cecil, whom he entreated to be 
suitors in his behalf to his majesty, that, in re- 


gard of the places of honour he had held, his | 


death might be honourable and not ignominious, 


obtain favour, he represented that tke king's 
father was his god-father, and that his own 
father had suffered imprisonment for the king's 
mother.’ The Puritan lord was far more manly. 
“Grey, quite in another key, began with great 
spirit and alacrity, spake a long and eloquent 


The lords promised to do their best for him: the | speech. . . . He held them the whole day, from 
court rose, aud the undaunted prisoner was car- | eight in the morning till eight at night; but the 
ried up again to the castle. Rualeigh’s conduct ; evidence was too perspicuous.” They had con- 
gained for him the admiration of his bitterest | demned the coward without hesitation, but they 
enemies, and, with the exception of the court ; hesitated long ere they would give their verdict 
cabal, which dreaded his wondrous wit and abil- | against this brave young man.”* When the lords 
ities more than ever, there was scarcely a man in —— a re 
the kingdom but would have become a petitioner 
for his pardon. 

The fair and accomplished Lady Arabella, 
whose name was repeatedly mentioned in the 
evidence against Raleigh, and who was soon to 
‘be far more hapless and helpless than the pri- 
woner at the bar, was present at the trial. Cecil 
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t Lodge, Jilustrationa. 

? “The Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Mar, and many Scottish 
lords stood as spectators; and of our ladies, the greatest part, 
as the Lady Nottingham, the Lady Suffolk, and the Lady Ara- 

| bella, who heard herself much spoken of these days.”—Sir Dudley 
Carleton. 3 Sir Dudley Carleton. * Ibid, 

5 Michael Hickes, in Lodge's Jilustrations. . 
lke 5 Sir Dudley Carleton. All reporta of the trial agree in prais- 
| ing the courage and oloquence of Grey of Wilton. Some notes 
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had given their verdict, and he was asked why | Walter) well settled, and resolved to die a Chris- 
sentence of death should not be pronounced, | tian and a good Protestant, touching the point of 
these were his only words:—“I have nothing to | confession he found him so strait-laced, that 
say ;"—here he paused long;—“and yet a word of | he would yield to no part of Cobham'’s accusn- 
Tacitus comes in my mind— Von eadem omnibus | tion.”* Lord Grey, who was also told to prepare 
decora: the house of the Wiltons hath spent many | for death, was Jeft alone with his Puritan preacher, 
lives in their prince’s service, and Grey cannot | without being comforted or troubled by any 
beg his. God send the kinga long and prosperous | bishop of the king’s sending. Markham was 
reign, and to your lordships all honour!’ The told he should likewise die; but he was 80 as- 
only favour he asked was that he might be at- | sured by secret messages from some friends at 
tended by a divine of his own persuasion. “It | court that he would not believe it. The lords 
was determined” (to use the unfeeling Janguage | of the council, or some of them, advised the 
of a contemporary) “that the priests should lead | king, as he was in the begining of his reign, 
the dance;” and, on the 29th of November, Wat- | to show examples of mercy as well as of severity; 
son and Clarke were executed at Winchester. | “ but some others, led by their private spleen 
They “ were very bloodily handled.” On the 5th } and passions, drew as hard the other way; and 
of December Cobham’s brother, George Brooke, | Patrick Galloway, in his sermon, preached so 
who had been “ persuaded to die well’ by the | hotly against remissness and moderation of jus- 
Bishgp of Chichester, sent from the court for that | tice, in the head of justice, as if it were one of 
purpose, was brought to the scaffold also at Win-| the seven deadly sins.” James Jet the lords 
chester; but Ae was merely beheaded like a gen- | know that it became not them to be petitioners 
tleman, and-was pitied by the people. His last for mercy; but he told Galloway, or those who, 
taking the fanatic cue, pressed for im- 
mediate execution, that. he would go 
no whit the faster for their driving. 
Ife was revelling in the delights of a 
maze and mystery, the clearing up of 
which, he fancied, would impress his 
new subjects with a wonderful notion 
of his dexterity and genius. Men 
knew not what to think; but from the 
care he seemed to take to have the law 
hold its course, and the executions 
hastened, the friends and relatives of 
the prisoners concluded that there 
Se ee ae j could be no hope of mercy. He signed 

a a a “Witbeas Wauas or Wincunsrin ( epeteee the death-warrants of Markham, Grey, 

and Cobham, on Wednesday ; and on 

words, with other circumstances, go to confirm | Friday, at about ten o'clock, Markham was 
the suspicion that Brooke had been first employed | brought to the scaffold, and ullowed to take a 
and then abandoned by Cecil, to whom (as Cla- | last farewell of his friends, and to prepare him- 
rendon has said of him) “it was as necessary | self for the block. But, when the victim had 
there should be treasons as it was for the state | suffered all that was most painful in death, one 
to prevent them.” By the king’s orders the | John Gibb, a Scotch groom of the bedchamber, 
Bishop of Chichester went from the bleeding body | secretly withdrew the sheriff for a while; where- 
of Brooke to his brother, the Lord Cobham; and, | upon the execution was stayed, and Markham left 
at the same time, the Bishop of Winchester was | upon the scaffold to his own wretched thoughts. 
sent to Raleigh; “ both by express order from the | The sheriff, returning at last, told him, that as 
king; as well to prepare them for their ends, as | he was so badly prepared he should have two 
to bring them to liberal confessions, . . . The | hours’ respite to make his peace with Heaven; 
Bishop of Chichester had soon done what he | and so led him from the scaffold without giving 
came for, finding in Cobham a readiness to die | him any more comfort, and locked him up by 
well; with purpose at his death to affirm as much | himself. The Lord Gr ey, whose turn was next, 
as he had said against Raleigh: but the other | was led to the scaffold by a troop of young noble- 
bishop had more to do with his charge; for | men, and was supported on both sides by two of 
though, for his conscience, he found him (Sir | his best friends. He had such gaiety and cheer 
Be a /in his countenance that he looked like a young 
vale says, “Tt ia aia pacit a Saate ee good | Pridegroom. In front of the block he fell upon 


acnae and high feeling.”—Criminal Trials. M{bid.  ' 2 Sir Dudley Carleton. 3 Thid, 
Voi. IT. 144 
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his knees, and prayed with the fervency and 
zeal of a religious spirit for more than half an 
hour, when, as he was ending, and was expect- 
ing the signal to stretch his neck under the axe, 
the sheriff suddenly told him he had received 
commands from the king to change the order 
of the execution, and that the Lord Cobham 
was to go before him. And thereupon Grey was 
likewise removed from the scaffold and locked 
up apart. While the people were lost in amaze- 
ment, the third prisoner was led up to the block. 
“The Lord Cobham, who was now to play his 
part, and who, by his former actions, promised 
nothing but matiére pour rire, did much cozen 
the world; for he came to the scaffold with good 
assurance and contempt of death. . . . Some few 
words he used, to express his sorrow for his of- 
fence to the king, and crave pardon of him and 
the world; for Sir Walter Raleigh he took it, 
upon the hope of his soul’s resurrection, that. what 
he had said of him was true.” He would have 
taken a farewell of the world, when he was stayed 
by the sheriff, and told that there was something 
else to be done--that he was to be confronted 
with some other of the prisoners, naming no one. 
And thereupon Grey and Markham were brought 
back separately to the scaffold, each believing 
that his companions wore alrendy executed; and 
they looked strange and wildly one upon the other, 
“like men beheaded and met again in the other 
world.” Now all the actors being together on 
the stage (aw use is at the end of a play), the 
sheriff made a short. speech unto them, by way 
of interrogatory, of the hetnousness of their of- 
fences, the justness of their trials, their lawful 
condemnation, and due execution there to be 
performed; to all which they assented: then, said 
the sheriff, see the mercy of your prince, who of 
himself hath sent hither the countermand, and 
given you your lives, There was then no ieed to 
beg a plaudite of the audience, for it was given 
with such hues and cries that it went from the 
castle into the town, and there began afresh.” 
Raleigh, who had a window in his prison open- 
ing upon the castle green of Winchester, the 
scene of these strange doings, was hard put to it 
to beat out the meaning of the stratagem. His 
turn was to have come on the Monday follow- 
ing; but the king gave him pardon of life with 
the rest, and ordered him to be sent with Grey 
and Cobham to the Tower of London, there to 
remain during his royal pleasure.’ The sapient 


James congratulated himself on the effect pro- 
Many persons 
“== at hie death, would make good his accusations of Raleigh. 


duced by his wonderful sagacity. 





1 Sir Dudley Carleton, Lettera to Mr. John Chamberlain in 


Hardwicke State Papers. The editor of this important work 


saya—“' There are in the Salisbury Collection several letters from 


these prisoners during their confinement, which probably would | 


throw light on their respoctive cases, {7 they were published.” 
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had disbelieved Cobham’s confession; some had 
even doubted whether there had been any seri- 
ous plot at all, beyond a design on Raleigh’s part 
to get money from the court of Spain, for pro- 
moting a favourable treaty of peace; but now 
they had heard Cobham repeat his confession in 
sight of the axe;? and though, in the case of state 
prisoners, many dyiug speeches had been notori- 
ously false, men were still disposed to give great 
weight and credit to such orations and deposi- 
tions. 

The king took possession of the estates of the 
conspirators, but for some time refused to give 
away any of their lands to his covetous courtiers. 
Lord Cobham, after some few years, was rather 
suffered to stray out of his prison in the Tower 
than released in form; a beggar, and an object of 
contempt, he found an asylum in a miserable 
house in the Minories, belonging to one, who 
had formerly been his servant, and upon whose 
charity he meanly threw himself. There, in a 
wretched loft, accessible by means of a ladder, 
he died in 1619, the year after the bloody execn- 
tion of Raleigh. The Lord Grey was more closely 
looked to; and he died a prisoner in the Tower 
in 1614. Raleigh remained in the same fortress 
till the month of March, 1615, when we shall 
meet him again, daring and enterprising as ever. 
Markham, Brooksby, and Copley, were banished 
the kingdom.’ 

In declaring that he would allow of no tolera- 
tion, James pledged himself to become a perse- 
eutor; and there were men about him disposed 
to urge him to a rigid enforcement of the penal 
statutes, both against Catholics and Puritans. 
The former, knowing their weakness, were si- 
lent; but the Puritans soon drew up what they 
ealled their “imillenary petition,”* wherein they 
called for reformation of certain ceremonies and 
abuses in the church, and for a conference. The 
latter was the sort of thing that James, who 
deemed himself the most learned and _ perfect of 
controversialists, loved above all others. He 
had, besides, a long-standing debt to square with 
the Puritans, who had not merely been a main 
cause of his unhappy mother’s defamation and 
ruin—this he might have overlooked—but had 
also set his anthority at nought, contradicted him 
and pestered him from his cradle till his depar- 
ture for England, and had made him drain the cup 
of humiliation to its very dregs. He had been 
obliged to fall in with their views of church go- 
vernment, and to conform to their creed. Inthe 
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2 Cecil said that the king's object was to see how far Cobham, 


3 Howell, Slate Trials; Jardine, Criminal Trials; Weldon: 
Wilson; Stow; Hardwicke State Papers; Cayley, Life of Raleigh: 
Oldys. 

“In allusion to its having nearly 1000 signatures of clergy- 
men attached to3t. The exact number was 800. 
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general assembly at Edinburgh, in 1590, “he 
stood up with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted 
up to heaven, and said he praised God that he 
was born in the time of the light of the gospel, 
and in such 4 place, as to be king of such a 
church, the sincerest (purest) kirk in the world.”' 
From the year 1596, however, James had gone 
upon a directly opposite tack in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. In 1598 he had completely changed the 
constitution of the Scottish church, by appoint- 
ing certain of the clergy to hold seats in parlia- 
ment. The whole course of his policy as to 
ecclesiastical matters, from this time forward, 
tended to transform the Scottish establishment 
from a Presbyterian to an Episcopalian church. 
In 1599 he wrote and published for the instruction 
of his son Prince Henry, his Basilicon Doron, a 
. Master-piece of pedantry, a model of abuse, 
against the Puritans and the whole church po- 
lity of Scotland! Nothing, he said, could he 
nore monstrous than parity or equality in the 
church; nothing more derogatory to the kingly 
dignity than the independence of preachers, ? 
These were the real sentiments of James; but 
the English bishops had neither perfect confidence 
in his steadiness of purpose, nor full acquaintance 
with his feelings, and for a while he kept them 
in an uncomfortable state of suspense. Like the 
chief personages in the tragi-comedy at Win- 
chester, Markham, Cobham, and Grey, who did 
not know but that they were to be beheaded, the 
bishops, almost to the last moment, did not 
know but that their system would be overthrown. 
On the 14th of January, 1604, James held his 
first field-day in his privy chainber at Hampton 
Court. On the one side were arrayed nearly 
twenty bishops and high dignitaries of the Esta- 
blished church, the lords of the privy council, 
and sundry courtiers, all determined to applaud 
to the skies the royal wisdom and learning: on 
the other side were only four reforming preachers 
—Doctors Reynolds and Sparks, professors of 
divinity ut Oxford; and Knewstubs and Chat- 
terton of Cambridge: the king sat high above 
them all ‘‘ proudly eminent,” as moderator. On 
the first day the learned doctors did not enter 
upon the real controversy, but, after a day’s reat, 
‘they met again on the 16th, when the Puritans 
proceeded roundly to business, beginning by de- 
manding, among other things, that the Book of 
Common Prayer should be revised ; that the cup 
and surplice, the sign of the cross in baptism, 


baptism by women, confirmation, the use of the 


' Calderwoud, History of the Church of Scotland. 

2 King James's Works. He afterwards said to his English 
bishops and courtiers—‘‘] will tell you. 1 have lived among 
this sort of men (Puritans or Presbyterians) ever since 1 was ten 
years old; but I may say of myself, as Christ sazd of himself, 
though I lived among them, yet, since I had ability to judge, 1! 
was never of them.” 
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ring in marriage, the reading of the poertypha, 
the bowing at the name of Jesus, should all be 
set aside; ‘that non-residence and pluralities in 
the church should not be suffered, nor the com- 
mendams held by the bishops; that unnecessary 
excommunications should cease, as also the obli- 
gation of subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The bishops chose to make their chief stand upon 
the ceremonies, the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Articles: and London and Winchester, 
assisted by some of the deans, spoke vehemently 
and at great length. Then, without listening to 
the four Puritans, James himself took up the 
argument, and combated for the Anglican ortho- 
doxy, in a mixed strain of pedantry, solemnity, 
levity, and buffoonery. He talked of baptism, 
public and private, of confirmation, of marriage, 
of excommunication, and absolution. But, as it 
has been remarked, it would be endless to relate 
all he said, for he loved speaking, and was in his 
element whilst disputing. In the heat of his 
argument he treated St. Jerome very disrespect- 
fully, for saying that bishops were not by Divine 
ordination, closing his speech with this short 
aphorism :—“No bishop, no king.” When he 
was tired, Dr. Reynolds was allowed to talk a 
little. The doctor stated his objections to the 
Apoervpha, which was ordered to be read by the 
Book of Common Prayer, and .particularly to the 
book of Ecclesiasticus. James called for a Bible, 
expounded a chapter of Kcclesiasticus in his own 
way, and then turning to his applauding lords, 
said, “What trow ye make these men so angry 
with Ecclesiasticus? By my soul, I think Ee- 
clesiasticus was a bishop, or they would never 
use him so.” The bishops smiled decorously— 
the courtiers grinned. In answer to a question 
started by the abashed and browbeaten Puritans 
-- how far an ordinance of the church could bind 
without impeaching Christian liberty? he said 
“he would not argue that point, but answer 
therein as kings are wont to do in parliament, 
le roy savisera, adding withal, that the query 
smelled very rankly of Anabaptism.” And then 
he told a story about Mr. John Black, a Scottish 
preacher, who had impudently told him that 
matters of ceremony in the church ought to be 
left in Christian liberty to every man. “ But,” 
added James, “I will none of that; I will have 
one doctrine and one discipline—one religion in 
substance and in ceremony.” ‘‘If,” he said, “you 
aim at a Scottish presbytery, it agreeth with 
monarchy as God with the devil.” Reynolds 
was esteemed one of the acutest logicians and 
most learned divines then in the kingdom, but 
James treated him in this manner :— “ Well, 
doctor, have you anything more to say?” The 
doctor, who had been constantly interrupted and 
| insulted, replied, “No, please your majesty.” Then 
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the king told him, that if he and his fellows had 
disputed thus lamely in a college, and he, the 
king, been moderator, he would have’ had them 
fetched up and flogged for dunces; that, if this 
was all they could say for themselves, he would 
have them conform, or hurry them out of the 
land, or else do worse. 

On the morrow of this glorious day James 
rested from his labours. On the morning of the 
18th he again assembled the bishops, and deans, 
and lords of the council; but the dissenting divines 
were not admitted till a late hour, and then not 
to renew the disputation, but only to implore that 
conformity should not be enforced till after a 
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none should come to him on hunting days —which 
days of sport occupied one half of James’s year! 
He had already enjoined the bishops to proceed 
against all their clergy who did not conform and 
observe his orders. Whitgift died—some said 
of mortification at the king’s interference—and 
Bancroft, who succeeded him in the primacy, 
wanted no royal spur to urge him on in the paths 
of persecution and severity. Three hundred 
clergymen were driven from their livings to po- 
verty —some to wander in foreign countries, some 
to suffer with their wives and children absolute 
want at home. Ten leading men of those who 
had presented the millenary petition were ar- 


certain interval. James granted their request, | rested; the judges declared, in the Star Chamber, 
dismissed them, and gloried in the victory he had | that theirs was an offence fineable at discretion, 
obtained. The bishops and courtly ministers had | and very near to treason and felony; and they 


not waited for the finale to shower down their 
plaudits. Bancroft, Bishop of London, throwing 
himself on his knees in a paroxysm of gratitude 
and adoration, had protested during one of the 
acts, “that his heart melted with joy, and made 
haste to acknowledge unto Almighty God the 
singular mercy in giving them such a king, as, 
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were all cominitted to prison. Spies, such as had 
been trained to the work in hunting down Papists 


‘and private masses, found their way to prayer- 


meetings and secret conventicles; and the jails 
of the kingdom soon began to be crowded with 
unlicensed preachers. 

It. was scarcely to be expected, notwithstanding 


since Christ’s time, the like had not  been.”' | their great loss of spirit, that James would face 


Whitgift, the primate, without falling upon his 
knees, exclaimed, that undoubtedly his majesty 
apake by the special assistance of God’s Spirit. 
And that the laity might not be left all behind, 
the Lord-chancellor Ellesmere said, that the king 
and the priest had never been so wonderfully 
united in the same person!? This was pretty 
well! but not the most grateful of bishops, nor 
the most servile of courtiers, could praise James 
more than James praised himelf. “I peppered 
them soundly,” said he; “they fled ime from ar- 
gument to argument like schoolboys.” And he 
soon after wrote a most conceited letter to one 
Blake, boasting of his own superior logic and 
learning. In his wisdom, however, and %f his 
own prerogative, without consulting either the 
bishops or parliament, he thought proper to inake 
a few slight alterations in the Book of Common 
Prayer and the church service; but this step 
irritated orafilicted the High Churchmen, without 
reconciling any of their opponents to their dis- 
cipline. Shortly after the conference he put forth 
a proclamation commanding all ecclesiastical and 
civil officers strictly to enforce conformity, and 
admonishing all men not to expect nor attempt 
any further alteration in the church. 

But the king loved hunting as much as he loved 
polemics, and a proclamation was devised, that 





1 Bancroft had beon on his knees before, to beseech his ma- 
jesty ‘‘to stop the mouth of a echismatic.” 

2 «The king talked much Latin, and disputed with Dr. Rey- 
nolds at Hampton; but he rather used upbraidings than argu- 
ments, and told the petitioners that they wanted to atrip Christ 
again; and bid them away with their snivelling. - - .. The 


an English parliament so bravely as he did a few 
intimidated preachers. The pestilence was for 
many months a sufficient reason for not calling 
one; and his first parliament was not assembled 
till the 19th of March, 1604, or until he had been 
nearly a year on the throne. ‘There were proba- 
bly few people in England, or anywhere else, 
that. had taken the pains to read his pedantic 
writings; but those who had done so must have 
known that he had expressed the greatest con- 
tempt for all parliaments. In his discourse “ On 
the True Law of Free Monarchies, or the Re- 
ciproque and Mutual Duty betwixt a free King 
and his Natural Subjects,” which had been 
printed in Scotland some years before, he had 
stated in the broadest terms, that the duty of a 
king was to command-—that of a subject to obey 
in all things; that kings reigned by Divine right, 
and were raised by the Almighty above all law; 
that a sovereign might daily make statutes and 
ordinances, and inflict such punishments as he 
thought meet, without any advice of parliament 
or estates. Even in his proclamation for calling 
together this, his first parliament, he studiously 
put forth his lofty notions about the prerogative, 
and schooled his subjects as to the representatives 
whom they were to choose. But, in spite of king 
and proclamation, this parliament swarmed with 


bishops seemed much pleased, and said his majesty spoke by the 


power of inspiration. I wis not what they mean ; but the spirit 
was rather foul-mouthed.”—Harrington, Nuga Ant. 

> Fuller, Church Hist.; Howell, State Triala; Barlow (Bishop of 
Chichester), in Pheniz Britannicus; Rymer; Winwood; Hearne, 
Titus Livwus; Neale, Hist. Puritans. 
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Puritans, who had naturally more courage and 
confidence than their four baited preachers at 
Hampton Court. Indeed, the commons met him 
on their threshold with a debate about privilege; 
and, in the course of the session, he was vexed 
by other demonstrations.’ The commons insti- 
tuted an inquiry into monopolies, which, in spite 
of James’s proclamation, seem to have flourished 
as much as, or more than ever. They also at- 
tacked the monstrous abuses of purveyance, and 
the incidents of feudal tenure, by which, among 
other things, the king became guardian to wards, 
and received the proceeds of their estates till 
they came of age, without accounting for the 
money. The commons asserted that, notwith- 
standing the six and thirty statutes which had 
been made to check the evil, the practice of pur- 
veyance was enforced by the Board of Green 
Cloth, who punished and imprisoned on their 
own warrant; that the royal purveyors did what 
they list in the country, seizing carts, carriages, 
horses, and provisions ; felling trees without the 
owners’ consent, and exacting labour from the 
people, which they paid for very badly, or not at 
all. On the subject of wardships, they were 
equally cogent, and the disgust at this lucrative 
tyranny was increased by the popular belief that 
Cecil derived a good part of his enormous income 
from this particular branch of the prerogative. 
This grievance, with others, was referred to a 
committee, in which the rising Francis Bacon 
played a conspicuous part, trying to unite the 
opposite characters of a patriot and courtier, a 
reformer and sycophant. Speaking before the 
king in council, he said that the king’s was the 
voice of God in man—the good spirit of God in 
the mouth of man. But in the House of Com- 
mons he could speak boldly of the abuses of 
government and the sufferings of the people. ‘The 
Jords refused to go with the commons, and, in 
the end, and by their advice, the matter was 
dropped as premature, and somewhat unseason- 
able in the king’s first parliament. None of the 
other proposed reforms were carried, or even 
pushed; but as the court did not seem inclined 
to yield anything, the commons resolved not to 
be over generous with the people’s money. They 
passed the usual bill, granting tonnage and 


' At their first meeting, the commons, who were fully awaro 
of James's high pretensions, took care to tell him, by the mouth 
of their speaker, that he could not be a lawgiver by himself— 
‘‘that new laws could not be instituted, nor imperfect laws 
reformed, nor inconvenient laws abrogated, by any other power 
than that of the high court of parliament—that is, by the agree- 
ment of the commons, the accord of the lords, and the assent of 
the sovereign.” And at the end of the session they told him— 
‘*Your majesty would be misinformed if any man should deliver 
that the Kings of England have any absolute power in them- 
selves either to alter religion, or make any Jaws concerning the 
same, otherwise than as in temporal causes, by consent of par- 
liameut.” 
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poundage for the king's life, and there ithey 
stopped, without hinting at any further enpplies. 
Having also a fearful eye to a relapse into Popery, 
they urgently pressed for execution of the penal 
statutes against Catholics. As the bishops, into 
whose arms James had, thrown himself, united 
with the Puritans in these demands, no opposi- 
tion was encountered, and the rivalry of the two 
divisions of Protestants increased the severity of 
the existing laws. On the 7th of July the par- 
liament was prorogued. 

Meanwhile the new king spent most of his 
time in hunting, his love of field-sports increas- 
ing with his means of gratifying it. Whitehall, 
London, the scenes of business and ceremony, 
were all deserted for Royston and Newmarket. 
The affairs of the state might wait, but James 
would not lose his sport. Men first wondered, 
and then began to complain and satirize. Ex- 
cept the Karl of Worcester, none of the council 
—no, not a clerk of the council nor privy signet 
—was with his majesty the while. <A little later, 
Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of ‘York, in writ- 
ing to Cecil, then Lord Cranborne, against Pa- 
pist and recusants, took the liberty to offer some 
advice about the king's long absences. “TI con- 
fess,” says the prelate, “that T am not to deal 
in state matters, yet, as one that honoureth and 
loveth his most exccllent majesty with all my 
heart, 1 wish less wasting of the treasure of the 
realin, and more moderation in the lawful exer- 
cise of hunting, both that poor men’s corn may 
be less spoiled and other his majesty’s subjects 
more spored.”? But sport was not to be inter- 
rupted, and so his majesty went from Royston to 
Newmarket to hunt there, and then from New- 
market to hunt at Thetford. During these ambu- 
latory proceedings the Puritan ministers, whom 
the new primate, Bancroft (quaintly deseribed as 
“aman of a rongh temper and a stout foot-ball 
player,”*) had been active in expelling from their 
livings in the church, gave James some disturb- 
ance by waiting upon him to present petitions, 
and their party caused him further trouble by 
writing and printing certain letters. Against 
the authors of these papers, and against others 
who had ventured to ren.onstrate, James let 
loose Cecil, whom he was accustomed to call his 
Upon quitting the sports of the 
field his serious attention was devoted to solve 
the problem, whether a man (one Richard Had- 
dock) could preach good sermons and speak ex- 
ceeding good Hebrew and Greek in his sleep, 
being, when awake, no divine, and ignorant of 
both those learned languages. 

The Catholics, who had expected toleration, or 
au approach to it, were enraged at the increased 


severity of the laws directed against them; and 


2 Lodge, Illustrations. 3 Coke, Detection. 
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some of them were absolutely maddened by the by word or circumstance, the matter that shall 
persecutions they suffered, and by the heavy fines | be proposed to you to keep secret, nor desist from 


they were constantly called upon to pay. Among 
the sufferers there was one capable of the most 
daring deeds. This was Robert Catesby, a soldier 
of fortune, and gentleman of an ancient family 
and good estate. He had engaged in the rash 
business of the Earl of Essex, who had pro- 
mised diberty of conscience; he had intrigued with 
the court of France, and with the Spanish court; 
but, at last, seeing no hopes of assistance from 
those quarters, he conceived the project of de- 
stroying, at one blow, king, lords, and commons. 
Horrible and desperate as was the plot, he soon 
found a few spirits as furious as his own to join 
in it. The first person to whom he opened his 
design was Thomas Winter, a gentleman of Wor- 
cestershire. This man was, at first, overcome 
with horror, and, though Catesby removed his 
repugnance by drawing the most frightful pic- 
ture of the sufferings of their co-religionista, he 
would not agree to the mighty murder till they 
had solicited the mediation of the King of Spain, 
who was then negotiating with James. Winter 
passed over to the Netherlands, where he soon 
learned from the Spanish ambassador that his 
court could not get a clause of toleration inserted 
in the English treaty. Atthis moment, when he 
had made up his mind to co-operate with Cates- 
by, he accidentally encountered, in the town of 
Ostend, another soldier of fortune, an old fellow- 
traveller and associate. This was Guy, or Guido, 
Fawkes, whom (knowing him to be the most 
daring of men) he carried over to England. 
Fawkes did not come for pay. It has been cus- 
tomary to represent him as a low, mercenary 
ruflian, but it appears, on the contrary, that he 
was a pure fanatic, and as much a gentleman as 
the others. Before Winter and Fawkes had been 
many days with Catesby in London, the, were 
joined by two other conspirators, Thomas Percy, 
a distant relation and steward to the Earl of 
Northumberland, and John Wright, Percy’s bro- 
ther-in-law, who was reputed the best swords- 
man in all England. Perey, during Elizabeth’s 
time, had visited «Edinburgh, where James, to 
secure what influence he could command, had 
promised “to tolerate mass in a corner.” He was 
now furious at the king’s broken promises. ‘They 
all met at Catesby’s lodgings. ‘ Well, gentle- 
men,” cried Percy, “shall we always talk and 
never do?” Cutesby said that, before opening 
the particulars of his scheme, they must all take 
a solemn oath of secrecy. The condition was ac- 
cepted by all, and, a few days afterwards, they 
amet at a lonely house, in the fields, beyond St. 
Clement's Inn. ‘ You shall swear by the blessed 
Trinity, and by the sacrament you now propose 


to receive, never to disclose directly or indirectly, | the state Paper Uffice. 


the execution thereof until the rest shall give 
you leave.” Such was the form of the oath which 
was taken, on their knees, by Catesby, Percy, 
Thomas Winter, John Wright, and Fawkes; and 
immediately after they had taken the oath, 
Catesby explained that his purpose was to blow 
up the Parliament House with gunpowder the 
next time the King should go to the House of 
Lords. He then led them all to an upper room 
in the same lone house, where they heard mass, 
and received the sacrament from Father Gerard, 
a Jesuit missionary, who, it is said, was not ad- 
mitted into the horrid secret. Percy’s zeal was 
unabated, and an office he held about the court 
(he was a gentleman pensioner) gave him facili- 
ties which the others did not possess. Their 
first object was to secure a house adjoining the 
parliament building. As Perey, by his office, 
was obliged to live during a part of the year 
near to Whitehall, there would appear nothing 
strange in his taking a lodging in that quarter. 
After some search they found a house held by 
one Ferris, as tenant to Whinneard, the keeper 
of the king’s wardrobe, which seemed adapted to 
their purpose. This Percy hired in his own name, 
by a written agreement with Ferris.' When 
they took possession they again swore to be faith- 
ful and secret. The back of the house, or an out- 
building, leaned against the very wall of the Par- 
liament House. Here they resolved to commence 
operations by cutting away the wall in order to 
make amine through it. It was an arduous task 
to gentlemen unaccustomed to manual labour; 
and before they could well begin, they learned 
that the king had prorogued parliament to the 
7th of February, and upon this pews they agreed 
to separate, and, after visiting their friends in 
the country, to meet againin November. In the 
interval they hired another house, situated on the 
Lambeth side of the river. Here they cautiously 
deposited wood, gunpowder, and other combusti- 
bles. The custody of the house at Lambeth was 
committed.to Robert Kay, a Catholic gentleman 
in indigent circumstances, who took the oath 
and entered into the plot. When the chief con- 
spirators met again in the capital, they found 
themselves debarred of the use of their house at 
Westminster, for the court had thought fit to 
accommodate therein the commissioners that 
were engaged on James's premature scheme for 
a union between England and Scotland. 

While they were waiting impatiently for quiet 
possession of the premises, several circumstances 
occurred that were calculated to keep their ruth- 


less purpose alive. At the assizes held in Lanca- 


' The original agreement, dated May 24, 1604, may be seen in 
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shire in the preceding summer, six seminary 
priests and Jesuits were tried, condemned, and 
executed, under the statute of the 27th of Eliza- 
beth, for remaining within the realm. Mr. Pound, 
a Catholic gentleman of an advanced age, then 
living in Lancashire, who had suffered iy Eliza- 
beth’'s time, presented a petition to the king com- 
plaining generally of the persecution, and in par- 
ticular of the recent proceedings. He was im- 
mediately seized and carried before the privy 
council, and, after an examination, committed to 
the tender mercies of the Star Chamber. In that 
tribunal, on the 29th of November, the poor old 
gentleman, unaided and alone, was assailed by 
Coke the attorney-general, Chief-justice Popham, 
Chancellor Egerton, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Loudon, Cecil, and several 
other judges and members of the privy council. 
Among them they sentenced Mr. Pound to be 
imprisoned in the Fleet during the king’s plea- 
sure, to stand in the pillory both at Lancaster and 
Westminster, and to pay a fine of £1000: nay, 
they were near doing worse, for an infamous pro- 
position to nail the old man to the pillory, and 
cut off his ears, was negatived by a majority of 
only one or two. After this iniquitous sentence 
there was an increased activity in hunting for 
priests and levying fines on the recusants; and 
yet the zealots cried that this was not enough, 
and that the sword of the Jaw ought to be 
sharpened at the next meeting of parliament. 
At last, on a dark December night, Catesby 
and his confederates entered the house at West- 
minster, and commenced operations, having pre- 
viously laid in a store of hard eggs, dried meats, 
pasties, and such provisions as would keep, in 
order to avoid suspicion by going or sending 
abroad for food. They presently found that. the 
wall to be penetrated was of tremendous thick- 
ness, and that more hands would he required to 
do the work. Kay was therefore brought over 
from the house at Lambeth, and the party was 
further reinforced by the enlisting of Christopher 
Wright, a younger brother of John Wright, who 
was already in the plot. Now, in all, they were 
seven. ‘All which seven,” said Fawkes on his 
examination, ‘“‘were gentlemen of name and 
blood; and nut any was employed in or about 
this action (no, not so much as in digging and 
mining) that was not a gentleman. And while 
the others wrought I stood as sentinel to descry 
any man that came near; and when any man 
came near to the place, upon warning given by 
me, they ceased until they had again notice from 
me to proceed; and we seven lay in the house, 
and had shot and powder, and we all resolved 
to die in that place before we yielded or were 
taken.” They lightened, or, it may be, sometimes 
burdened, their heavy toil with discussions of 
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future plans. Horses and armour weye tq the 
collected in Warwickshire. They resolved if pos- 
sible to save all members of the two houses that 
were Catholics, but they could not agree as to the 
safest mode of doing this. ‘The notion of apply- 
ing to the Catholics abroad and the pope was 
discarded as useless and unsafe. They were 
working hard to cut their way through the stub- 
born wall, when Fawkes brought intelligence 
that the king, who had no great desire to meet 
that body again, had further prorogued parlia- 
ment from the 7th of February to the 3d of Oc- 
tober. Hereupon they agreed to separate till 
after the Christmas holidays. 
; In the month of January, Cates- 
A.D. 1605. ee t Oxford, admitted t 
y, being at Oxford, admitted two 
other conspirators. One of these was John Grant, 
aun accomplished but moody gentleman of War- 
wickshire, who possessed at Norbrook, between 
the towns of Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon, a 
large and strong mansion-house, walled round 
and moated, which seemed the best possible place 
for the reception of horses and ammunition. 
Lamentation and grief had been carried within 
those walls in .Elizabeth’s time, and Grant’s 
melancholy disposition took its rise from the per- 
secution he had endured. The other was Robert. 
Winter, the eldest brother of Thomas Winter, 
who was already engaged, and one of whose sis- 
ters was wife to Grant of Norbrook. Shortly 
after, Catesby, suspecting that his servant Thomas 
Bates had an inkling of the plot, thought it pru- 
dent to make him a full accomplice, and bind 
him by the oath of secrecy. About the begin- 
ning of February they all met in the house at 
Westminster, and resumed their painful toils. 
Their ears were acutely sensible to the Jeast 
sound, their hearts susceptible of supernatural 
dread. They heard, or fancied they heard, the 
tolling of a bell deep in the earth under the Par- 
liament House, and the noise was stopped by as- 
persions of holy water. But, gne morning, while 
working in their mine, they heard a loud rumbling 
noise nearly over their heads. There was a pause 
—a fear that they had been discovered; but 
Fawkes soon brought intelligence that it was 
nothing but one Bright who was selling off his 
stock of coals, intending to remove his business 
from a cellar under the Parliament House to some 
other place. This opportunity seemed miracu- 
lous: the cellar was immediately below the House 
of Lords; the wall of separation was not yet cut 
through, and doubts were entertained whether 
they should be able to complete the work with- 
out discovery. Percy hired the cellar of the 
dealer in coals: the mine was abandoned, and 
they began to remove thirty-six barrels of gun- 
powder from the house at Lambeth on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. They threw large stones 
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and bars of iron among the powder to make the 
breach the greater, and they carefully covered 
over the whole with fagots and billets of wood. 
All this was completed by the month of May, 
when they once more separated. Fawkes was 
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CeuLaR UNDER THE House or Lorps, CALLED Guy FAWKES’ 
CeLLAR.-——From a drawing by J. 'T. Smith. 


despatched into Spanish Flanders to win over 
Sir William Stanley and Captain Owen, who held 


military commands there, and who were supposed 
capable of collecting a good number of men, 
either English Catholics or foreigners. Fawkes 
returned in August, having succeeded no ‘urther 
than to obtain a promise from Owen that he 
would communicate with Stanley, who was at 
that time absent in Spain. In September, Sir 
Zdmund Baynham, a gentleman of an ancient 
family in Gloucestershire, was admitted into the 
whole, or part of the plot, and despatched to 
Rome, not to reveal the project, but to endeavour 
to gain the favour of the Vatican when the blow 
should be struck. The rest remained in anxious 
expectation of the day—it was near at hand— 
when the king still further prorogued the parlia- 
ment from the 3d of October to the 5th of No- 
vember. 


and behaviour of the lords-commissioners. He 
found all tranquil: the commissioners were walk- 


ing about and conversing in the House of Lords, ! 
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The conspirators thought that they 
were suspected. Thomas Winter undertook to 
go into the house on the day on which proroga- 
tion was to be made, and observe the countenances 
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just over the thirty-six barrels of gunpowder: he 
returned and told his companions that their 
secret was safe. About Michaelmas it was agreed 
to admit three more Catholic gentlemen, who 
were known to have a command of ready money, 
into the plot. The first of these was Sir Everard 


‘| Digby, of Drystoke, in Rutlandshire, an enthusi- 


astic young man, and a bosom friend of Catesby. 
Digby had immense estates, a young wife, and 
two infant children; but, after some struggle with 
his domestic feelings and conscience, he yielded 
to Catesby, promised to furnish £1500 for fur- 
thering the plot, and to collect his Catholic friends 
on Dunsmore Heath in Warwickshire, by the 5th 
of November, as if for a hunting party. The 
second was Ambrose Rookwood, of Coldham 
Hall, Suffolk, the head of a very ancient and 
opulent family. Like Digby, he had long been 
the bosom friend of Catesby; and his romantic 
attachment tothat chief conspirator seems to have 
been a ffore leading passion than his religious 
fanaticism. He had a magnificent stud of horses, 
which made his accession very desirable. Like 
most of the others, he at first. shuddered at the 
prospect of so much slaughter, but his scruples 
were quieted by Catesby; and, to be near the 
general rendezvous at Dunsmore, he removed 
with his family to Clopton, near Stratford-on- 
Avon. He had suffered fines and persecutions, 
but he was still wealthy, and, until entering the 
gunpowder treason, a peaceful, happy man. The 
third accession was in Francis Tresham, eldest 
son and heir of Sir Thomas Tresham, who had 
recently succeeded his father in a large estate in 
Northamptonshire. Sir Thomas had felt the 
vengeance of the penal laws: in his own words, 
he had undergone “full twenty years of restless 
adversity and deep disgrace, only for testimony 
of his conscience.” His son Francis had been 
engaged very actively with the Earl of Essex, 
and was only saved from the block by his father’s 
bribing a great lady and some people about the 
court with several thousand pounds: yet, after 
that narrow escape, Francis Tresham had had his 
hand in several plots. It appears, however, that 
he did not enjoy the confidence of the desperate 
men with whom he had been engaged, and that 
he passed for a fickle, mean-spirited man: but he 
was Catesby’s near relation, and he had money, 
whereof (after taking the oath) he engaged to 
furnish £2000. But, from the moment Tresham 
was admitted, Catesby became a prey to misgiv- 
ings and alarms. 

As the great day—the 5th of November—ap- 
proached, the conspirators had several secret 
cohsultations at White Webbs, a house near En- 
field Chase, then a wild, solitary place.' Here it 


! There was another lone house which they frequented, at 
Erith, on the right bank of the Thames, a little below Woolwich. 
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was resolved that Fawkes should fire the mine 
by means of a slow-burning match, which would 
allow him time to escape before the explosion of 
the gunpowder (there was a ship, hired with 
Tresham’s money, lying in the Thames, and in 
this Guido was to embark and to proceed to 
Flanders); that, after the catastrophe, the Prin-, 
cess Elizabeth, in case of their losing the Prince 
of Wales and Prince Charles, was to be immedi- 
ately proclaimed queen, and a regent appointed 
during her minority. But now they felt the dif- 
ficulty there would be in warning and saving 
their friends, and most of them had dear friends 
and relations in parliament. In the upper 
house, for example, the Lords Stourton and 
Mounteagle, both Catholics, had married sisters 
of Francis Tresham, and Tresham was exceeding 
earnest that they should have some warning given 
them, in order to keep away from parliament. 
Percy also was eager to save his relative the Earl 
of Northumberland ; and Kay, or Keyes, the de- 
cayed gentleman who had had charge of the house 
at Lambeth, was equally anxious to save his 
friend and patron, Lord Mordaunt, who had given 
food and shelter to his wife and children. There 
were others whose fate excited the liveliest in- 
terest; and all of them were desirous of warning 
the youthful Earl of Arundel. But Catesby un- 
dertook to prove to them that most of the Catho- 
lics would be absent, seeing that their presence 
would be useless, as they could not prevent the 
passing of new penal laws against their religion. 
“But,” said Catesby, “with all that, rather than 
the project should not take effect, if they were as 
dear unto me as mine own son, they also must 
be blown up.” 

A. day or two after, Tresham suddenly and un- 
expectedly came upon Catesby, Thomas Winter, 
and Fawkes, at Enfield Chase, and once more re- 
quired that warning should be given directly to 
his brother-in-law Mounteagle. Catesby and his 
two determined comrades hesitated; and then, it 
is said that Tresham told them that, as he could 
not furnish the money he had promised for some 
time to come, it would be much better for them 
to defer the execution of the plot till the closing 
of parliament, and pass the interval safely in 
Flanders. Catesby, Thomas Winter, and Fawkes 
remained fixed to their purpose. Here the dark 
story becomes doubly dark and doubtful; but it 
should seem that Tresham went away and warned 
more persons than Lord Mounteagle. There is 
also ground for believing that Sir Everard Digby 
and some others of the conspirators put their 
' particular friends on their guard, though they 
may have adopted a different method, and one not 
likely to reveal the secret. The Lord Mount- 
eagle had a mansion at Hoxton which he seldom 
visited ;. but, on the 26th of October, ten days be- 
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fore the intended meeting of parliamer, he whost 
unexpectedly ordered a supper to be prapared in 
that house. As he was sitting at table, about 
seven o'clock in the evening, his page presented 
to him a letter, which he said he had just re- 
ceived from a tall man, who had departed, and 
whose features he could not recognize in the dark. 
His lordship, still sitting at table, opened the let- 
ter, and, seeing that it had neither date nor sig- 
nature, he tossed it to a gentleman in his service, 
desiring him to read it aloud. The gentleman 
read :— 

“my lord out of the love i beare to some of 
youer frends i have a caer of youer preservacion 
therefor i would advyse yowe as yowe tender 
youer lyf to devyse some exscuse to shift of youer 
attendance at this parleament for god & man 
hathe concurred to punish the wickednes of this 
tyme & thinke not slightlye of this advertisment 
but retyere youre self into youre contrie wheare 
yowe maye expect the event in safti for thowghe 
theare be no apparance of anni stir yet i saye 
they shall receyve a terrible blowe this parlea- 
ment & yet they shall uot seie who hurts them 
this councel is not to be contemned because it 
maye do yowe good and can do yowe no harme 
for the dangere is passed as soon as yowe have 
burnt the letter and i hope god will give yowe 
the grace to make good use of it to whose holy 
proteccion i commend yowe.” 

The authorship of this letter has been attribu- 
ted to several persons, to women as well as to 
men, but it seems to us all but certain that it 
was really written by, or under the dictation of 
Tresham. Lord Mounteagle, who, notwithstand- 
ing his religion, was on good terms with the court 
and council (he had recently received an impor- 
tant favour from the king), carried the letter the 
same evening to Whitehall, and showed it to 
Cecil and several of the ministers. The king was 
away “hunting the fearful hare at Royston,” and 
Cecil resolved that nothing should be done until 
his return. On the following morning Mount- 
eagle’s gentleman, who had read the letter at the 
supper-table, warned Thomas Winter that it had 
been delivered to Cecil. Winter carricd this 
alarming intelligence to Catesby, who instantly 
suspected the indiscretion or treachery of Tre- 
sham. This suspicion was the stronger, from the 
circumstance that Tresham had absented himself 
for several days, having caused it to be given out 
that he had gone into Northamptonshire. No- 
thing, however, occurred to show that govern- 
ment had caught the clue: and, on the 30th of 


October, Tresham not only returned to town, but 


attended the summons of Catesby and Winter. 

The three conspirators met on that same day in 

Enfield Chase. Cateshy and Winter directly 

charged Tresham with having written the letter 
145 
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to Mounteagle; and, while they accused him and 
he defended himself, they fixed their searching 
eyes on his countenance. It was clear aud firm; 
his voice faltered not: he swore the most solemn 
oaths that he was ignorant of the letter; and they 
let him go. If he had betrayed any signs of fear 
or confusion, their desperate minds were made up 
to stab him to the heart where he stood. They 
then returned to London, and sent Fawkes, who 
knew nothing of the letter, to see if all was right 
in the cellar. He presently reported that the 
barrels of powder and the other things were just 
as they had been left. Then Cateshy and Winter 
told him of the letter, aud excused themselves 
for having placed him in such danger without 
a warning. Fawkes coolly said that he should 
have gone just as readily if he had known all, and 
he undertook to return to the cellar once every 
day till the 5th of November. By certain marks 
which he had put behind the door, he was quite 
sure that no one could enter without his know- | 
ledge. | 
On the 3st of October James arrived from | 
Royston, and on the next day Cecil put the letter 
into his hands, informing him of the curious cir- 
cumstances of its delivery. According to the 
story generally received, it was James’ wonder- 
ful aigacity and penetration that first discovered 
the meaning of the mysterious epistle, but it is | 
proved beyond a doubt that both Cecil and Suf- | 
folk, the lord-chamberlain, had read the riddle 
weveral days before, and had communicated it to | 
several lords of the council before the subject | 
_ was mentioned to the king.’ But as this was an | 
opportunity of flattering James on the qualities | 
in which he most prided himself, the courtly ' 
ministers proclaimed to the public that all the | 
merit of the discovery was his. Coke, upon the 4 
trial of the conspirators, declared that his majesty | 
had made it through a Divine illuminaiion. It | 
appears to have been the advice of Cecil that | 
nothing should be done to interrupt “the devilish | 
practice,” till the night before the king went to | 
the house. On Sunday, the 3d of November, the | 
conspirators were warned by Lord Mounteagle’s ' 


| 
| 





gentleman that the king had seen the letter and 
made great account of it. Upon this Thomas Win- 
ter sought another interview with Tresham, and 
they met that same evening in Lincoln’s-Inn Walk. 
Tresham spoke like a man beside himself; and 
said that, to his certain knowledge, they were all 
lost men, unless they saved themselves by instant 
ight. But these infatuated men would not flee, 
vor did Tresham himself either flee or seek con- 
cealment. Catesby, Winter, and all the rest, 
were now convinced that Tresham was in com- 
munication with Mounteagle, and perhaps with 

1 See letter of the Earl of Salisbury (Cecil) to Sir Charles 
Cornwallis, in Winwood's Memorials. 
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Cecil. Percy insisted that they ought to see what 
the following day—the last day of anxiety and 
doubt—would bring forth, before they thought 
of other measures. “Their vessel still lay in the 
Thames ready to slip its cable at a moment's 
notice. It was, however, resolved that Catesby 


and John Wright should ride off, on the follow- 


ing afternoon, to join Sir Everard Digby, at Dun- 
church. That very night, in spite of all their 
suspicions, Fawkes, with undaunted courage, 
went to keep watch in the cellar. 

On Monday afternoon Suffolk, the lord-cham- 
berlain, whose duty it was to see that all arrange- 
ments for the meeting of parliament were pro- 
perly made, went down to the house accom- 
panied by Lord Mounteagle. After passing some 
time in the Parliament Chamber, they descended 
to the vaults and cellars, pretending that some 
of the king's stuffs were missing. They threw 
open the door of the powder-cellar, and there 
they saw standing in a corner “a very tall and 
it was Guido Fawkes, whose 
wonderful nerves were proof even to this trial. 
The chamberlain, with affeeted carelessness, asked 
him who he was? Fle said that he was servant to 





Door in Guy FAWKES’ Ce.tar.— Archologia. 


Mr. Percy, and looking after his master's coals. 
“ Your master,” said the courtier, “has laid in a 
good stock of fuel;” and, without adding any- 
thing else, he aud Mounteagle left the cellar. 
When they were gone their way Fawkes hurried 
to acquaint Percy with their visit, and then re- 
turned to the cellar, resolute to the last, hoping 
| against hope! At about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing (it was now the 5th of November) Fawkes 
undid the door of the cellar, and came forth 
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booted and spurred, to look about him. At that 
instant, and before he could move back, he was 
, seized and pinioned by a party of soldiers under 
the command of Sir Thomas Knevett, a magis- 
trate of Westminster. If the desperado had only 
had time to light a match they would all have 
been blown into the air together. When they 
had bound him hand and foot, they searched his 
person and found a watch (which was not com- 
mon then), some touchwood and tinder, and some 
slow matches. Within the cellar and behind the 
door was found a dark lantern with a light burn- 
inginit. The prisoner was carried to Whitehall, 
and there, in the royal bed-chamber, he was in- 
terrogated by the king and council, who seem to 
have been afraid of him, bound and helpless as 
he was, for his voice was still bold, his counte- 
nance unchanged, and he returned with scorn 
and defiance their inquisitive glances. 
he said, was John Johnson—his condition that 
of a servant to Mr. Thomas Perey. He boldly 
avowed his purpose, and said he was sorry it 
was not done. When pressed to disclose who 
were his accomplices, he replied that he could 
not resolve to accuse any. The king asked him 
how he could have the heart to destroy his chil- 
dren and so many innocent souls that must have 
suffered? “Dangerous diseases,” said Fawkes, 
‘require desperate remedies.” One of the Scot- 
tish courtiers inquired why he had collected so 
many barrels of gunpowder? “One of my ob- 
jects,” said the conspirator, “was to blow Scotch- 
men back into Scotland.” In the morning of the 
6th of November he was removed to the Tower, 
James sending instructions with him that he 
was to be put through all the grades of torture 
in order to elicit confession.' For three or four 
days he would confess nothing (it appears that 
he was not severely tortured till the 10th); but 
his accomplices declared themselves by flying and 
taking up arms—that is, all of them except Tres- 
ham, who remained in London at his usual place 
of abode, showed himself openly in the street, 
and even went to the council to offer his services 
in apprehending the rebels. Catesby and John 
Wright had departed for Dunchurch the pre- 
ceding evening; Percy and Christopher Wright 
waited till they learned Fawkes’ arrest; and 
Rookwood and Keyes, who were little known in 
London, determined to remain to see what would 
follow. In the morning when they went abroad 
they found that all was known, and that horror 
and amazement were expressed in every counte- 
nance, Keyes then left London: but Rookwood, 
who had placed relays of his fine horses all the 
way to Dunchurch, lingered to the last moment, 


1 “*'The gentler tortures are to be first used unto him, et sic per 
gradus ad ima tendatur, and so God speed you in your good 
work.”—Instructions, Now, 6, in the State Paper Office. 
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in the hope of collecting more intelliggnee.; ‘It 
was near the hour of noon when he took: orse; 
but, once mounted, he rode with desperate haste. 
He soon put the hill of Highgate between him 
and the capital: he spurred across Finchley Com- 
mon, where he overtook, Keyes, who kept him 
company as far as Turvey in Bedfordshire. From 
that point Rookwood galloped on to Brickhill, 
where he overtook Catesby and John Wright. 
Soou afterwards they came up with Percy and 
Christopher Wright, and then all five rode toge- 
ther with headlong speed, some of them throw- 
ing their cloaks into the hedge to ride the lighter, 
till they came to Ashby St. Legers, in Northamp- 
tonshire, at six o'clock in the evening. The dis- 
tance from London was eighty miles, which Rook- 
wood had ridden in little more than six hours. 
If they had chosen to ride on to some sea-port 
they might certainly have escaped with their 
lives; but they had no such design. Some of the 
hunting party, with whom was Winter, a princi- 
pal conspirator, had taken up their quarters for 
the night in the house of Lady Catesby, at Ashby 
St, Legers, and were sitting down to supper when 
Rookwood, Percy, and the others from London, 
entered the apartinent, covered with dirt, and half 
dead with fatigue. Their story was soon told; 
and then the whole party, taking with them all 
the arms they could find, mounted and rode off to 
Dunchurch. There they found Sir Everard Digby 
surrounded by many guests, Catholic gentlemen 
invited to hunt on Dunsmore, but fully aware 
that the meeting had reference to some avenging 
blow to be struck in London, though only a few 
of them had been admitted into the whole of 
the secret. But these guests presently perceived 
that the main plotters had miscarried, and 80, 
without standing on the order of their. going, 
they stole away in the course of the night; and 
when day dawned, Digby, Catesby, Percy, Rook- 
wood, and the rest, were left alone, with a few 
servants and retainers. Catesby knew the num- 
ber of Catholics living in Wales and the adjoin 

ing counties, and he suggested that if they made a 
rapid march in that direction they might raise a 
formidable insurrection. They got again to their 
horses, rode through Warwick, where they seized 
some cavalry horses, leaving their own tired 
steeds in their place, and then went to Grant's 
house at Norbrook, where they were joined by a 
few servants, and procured some arms. They 
then rode across Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire, to a house belonging to Stephen Littleton, 
called Holbeach, on the borders of Staffordshire, 
where they arrived on Thursday night, the 7th 
of November. On their way they had called 
upon the Catholics to arm and follow them; “but 
not one man,’ said Sir Everard Digby, “came to 
take our part, though we had expected sp many.” 
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By this time the conspirators were closely fol- 
lowed by Sir Richard Walsh, sheriff of Worces- 
ter, attended by many gentlemen of the country 
and the whole posse comitatus. Although the 
road was open towards Wales, they resolved to 
stand at bay, and defend themselves in the house 
of Holbeach. If their people had remained firm, 
they might possibly have repulsed the tumultuary 
assault of the sheriff, but these serving-men stole 
away during the night. Early on the following 
morning Stephen Littleton, who had been ad- 
mitted into the whole plot, got out of the house, 
and fled through fear; and Sir Everard Digby 
went off, in order, as he said, to bring up succour. 
Sir Everard had scarcely got out of the house 
when some damp gunpowder which they were 
drying before a fire ignited and blew up with a 
tremendous explosion. Catesby was burned and 
blackened and nearly killed, and two or three of 
the others were seriously injured. They now 
began to fear that God disapproved of their pro- 
ject; and Rookwood and others, “perceiving God 
to be against them, prayed before the picture of 
our Lady, and confessed that the act was so 
bloody as they desired God to forgive them.” 
Robert Winter, filled with horror and affright, 
stole out of the house, and came up with Stephen 
Littleton in a wood hard by, and shortly after 
his evasion Catesby’s servant, Thomas Bates, es- 
caped in the same manner. About the hour of 
noon Sir Richard Walsh surrounded the mansion, 
and summoned the rebels to lay down their arms, 
A successful resistance was now hopeless; but, 
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house. Sir Everard Digby was overtaken near 
Dudley by the hue-and-cry, and made fast. - Ste- 
phen Littleton and Robert Winter were betrayed 
several days after by a servant of Mrs. Littleton 
of Hagley, in whose house they had been secreted. 
Thomas Bates, Catesby’s servant, was arrested in 
Staffordshire; Keyes in Warwickshire. They 
were all carried up to London, and lodged in the 
Tower. Tresham, who had never left London, 
and who appears to have been confident of his 
own safety, was arrested and committed to the 
Tower on the 12th of November, or four days 
after the death or seizure of his associates at 
Holbeach. 

Guido Fawkes, in the meanwhile, had bean 
repeatedly examined, not only by lords-commis- 
sioners named by the king, but also by the Lord 
Chief-justice Popham, Sir Edward Coke, and 
Sir William Wood, the lieutenant of the Tower. 
No promises, no threats, could shake his firmness, 
or disturb his self-possession. When urged with 
the argument that his denial of the names of his 
companions was useless, because by their flight 
they had been sufficiently discovered, he said, 
“Tf that be so, it would be superfluous for me to 
declare them, seeing by that circumstance they 
have named themselves.” He confessed freely to 
all his own doing, said he was ready to die, and 
rather wished ten thousand deaths than to accuse 
Perey or any other. But he was told that Percy 
and several of his confederates were apprehended, 


{and he was racked apparently beyond the limits 


of mortal endurance. On the 8th of November, 


preferring to die where they stood, to suffering | before any violent torture was applied, he signed 
the horrid death prescribed by the laws, they re- | his name to a deposition with a bold, firm hand; 
fused to surrender, and defied their numerous | but two days after, his signature to a fuller state- 
assailants. Upon this, the sheriff ordered one : ment, in which he names his accomplices, is in a 
part of his company to set fire to the house, and | faint and trembling hand, jagged and incomplete, 


another to make an attuck on the gates of the | bearing every appearance of being written in 


court-yard. The conspirators, with nothiig but 
their swords in their hands, presented themselves 
as marks to be shot at. ‘Thomas Winter was 
presently hit in the right arm and disabled. 
“Stand by me, Tom,” cried Catesby, “and we will 
die together.” And presently, as they were stand- 
ing back to back, they were both shot through 
the body with two bullets from one musket. 
Catesby crawled into the house upon his hands 
and knees, and, seizing an image of the Virgin 
which stood in the vestibule, clasped it to his 
bosom, and expired. Two other merciful shots 
despatched the two brothers, John and Christo- 
pher Wright, and another wounded Percy so badly 





bodily agony. The Christian name (Guido) alone 
is completed, and after it there is a scrawl as if 
the pen had fallen from his hand.’ This single 


| Gnibe fawkes 


AUTOGRAPHS OF GUIDO FAWKES BEFORE ANI AFTER TORTURE. 


incident tells a tale of horror. But it appears 


that he died the next day. Rookwood, who had | that Fawkes never put the government in pos- 


been severely hurt in the morning, by the explo- 
sion of the powder, was wounded in the body with 
a pike, and had his arm broken by a bullet. At 
a rush he was made prisoner, and the other men, 
wounded and disarmed, were seized within the 


session of a single secret with which they were 
not previously acquainted, and that he would, 
under no excruciating pain, impeach the Jesuits, 


some of whom were suspected, from the begin-. 


1 Jardine, Criminal Trials. 
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ning, of being implicated in the plot. Thus his | indictment contained many things to which: they 


examiners were barbarous to no purpose. Bates, 
the servant of Catesby, was less able to go through 
the ordeal: he confessed whatever was wished, 
and was the first to implicate the Jesuits. Nor 
was Tresham much more firm than Bates; for, 
though he did not implicate the priests in the 
gunpowder treason, he confessed that Father 
Garnet and Father Greenway were both privy 
and party to a traitorous correspondence carried 
on about a year before the death of Elizabeth 
with the court of Spain by Catesby and others. 
Soon after his committal to the Tower, this 
wretched man, who appears to have been over- 
reached by the government he saved, was attacked 
by an agonizing disease. In his extremity of 
weakness he was allowed the assistance of 2 con- 
fidential servant and the society of his wife. On 
the 22d of December, at the close approach of 
death, he dictated to his servant a statement in 
which he most solemnly retracted all that he had 
confessed about Garnet and Greenway. This 
paper he signed, and made his man-servant and 
a female servant of the Tower put their hands 
to it as witnesses. In the course of the night he 
gave this statement to his wife, charging her to 
deliver it with her own hands to Cecil ;' and he 
expired about two o'clock on the following morn- 
ing. Catholic writers have ascribed his death to 
foul play at the hands of government. This sus- 
picion seems rather groundless, but there are 
reasons for believing that some state secrets re- 
specting the discovery of the plot were buried in 
the grave of the miserable man. 

On the 15th of January, 1606, a royal pro- 
clamation was issued against Garnet, Greenway, 
and Gerard, all three English Jesuits who had 
been lurking in the country for years. The trial 
of the surviving chief conspirators commenced on 
the 27th of January, having been delayed nearly 
two months, mainly in order to bring in the 
priests, and to get possession of the persons of 
Baldwin, a Jesuit, Owen, and Sir William Stanley, 
then residing in the Flemish dominions of the 
Spaniards, who refused to give them up. The 
prisoners, Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, 
Thomas Winter, Ambrose Rookwood, John 
Grant, Guido Fawkes, Robert Keyes, and Thomas 
Bates, with the single exception of Digby, who 
confessed the indictment, pleaded not guilty; not, 
as they observed, because they denied a full par- 
ticipation in the powder plot, but because the 





‘Tresham declared that he made the confession respecting 
Garnet ‘only to avoid ill usage” (that is, torture), and that he 
had not “‘seen Garnet for sixteen vears before, nor never had 
letter nor message from him.” Father Garnet himself, his friend 
Mrs. Anne Vaux, anid other witnesses, subsequently agreed in 
declaring that Garnet had been with Tresham continually in 
various places until within a few days of the discovery of the 
Ganpowder Plot. 


were strangers. The evidence produced coneisted 
entirely of the written depositions of the prisoners 
and of .a servant of Sir Everard Digby. No 
witness was orally examined. There was nothing 
developed on the trial ta.connect the conspiracy 
with many English Catholics beyond the actual 
plotters. Indeed, the Papists in general regarded 
the whole affair with horror, and Sir Everard 
Digby pathetically lamented that the project, for 
which he had sacrificed everything he had in the 
world, was disapproved by Catholics and priests, 
and that the act which brought him to his death 
was considered by them to be a great sin. In 
general the principal conspirators again denied 
that either Garnet or any other Jesuit was aware 
of the project of the powder, though several 
allowed that they had frequent conference both 
with Garnet and Greenway. In extenuation, 
they pleaded the sufferings they and their families 
and friends had undergone—the violated promises 
of the king, who before his accession had assured 
them of toleration—their despair of any relief 
from the established government—their dread of 
still harsher persecution—and their natural de- 
sire to re-establish what they considered the 
only true church of Christ. They were all con- 
demned to die the usual death of traitors, and 
sentence was executed to the letter—for this was 
not an occasion on which the government was 
likely to omit an iota of the torturing and bloody 
law. Six Everard Dighy, Robert Winter, John 
Grant, and Thomas Bates suffered on the 30th 
of January: Thomas Winter, Rookwood, Keyes, 
and Guido Fawkes— “the Devil of the Vault”— 
on the next day: they all died courageously, re- 
penting of their intention, but professing an un- 
altered attachment to the Roman church. The 
scene chosen for their exit was the west end of 
St. Paul’s churchyard. 

Before Fawkes and the other conspirators were 
led to the scatfold, the Jesuit Garnet was on his 
way to the Tower, having been discovered hid in 
a secret chamber at Hendlip, near Worcester, the 
seat of Thomas Abington, who had married the 
sister of Lord Mounteagle.? The other two Je- 
suits, Gerard and Greenway, after many adven- 
tures, effected thier escape to the Continent. 
Garnet, who at some former period had been well 
known to Cecil, was treated in the Tower with 
comparative leniency; and, from an expression of 
regret used by a dignitary of the Protestantchurch, 
who afterwards became a bishop, we may pre- 
sume that he was never laid upon the rack. But 


his companion Hall, or Oldcorn, another Jesuit, 


2 The finding of Garnet and his friend Hall, or Oldcurn, in 
the curious old mansion-house, is one of the most romantic in- 
cidents we are acquainted with. Mr. Jardine lus given the full 
account.—See Criminal 7'rials. 
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who was found in the same hiding-place at Hend- 
lip, Garnet's confidential servant Owen, and an- 
other servant called Chambers, appear to have 
been tortured without mercy, as also without 
effect, for no one of them would confess anything 
of importance against Garnet or any other Jesuit 
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or priest. Owen, after undergoing the minor 
torments, in order to escape the rack, with which 
he was threatened on the next examination, tore 
open his bowels with a blunt knife, which he had 
obtained by a stratagem, and died true to his 
master. Whatever was the extent of Garnet's 
guilt, or of the moral obliquity which he derived 
from the crafty order to which he belonged, he 
was indisputably a man of extraordinary learn- 
ing and ability: he baffled all the court lawyers 
and cnnningest statesmen in twenty successive 
examinatious. They could never get an advan- 
tage over him, nor drive him into a contradiction 
or an admission unfavourable to his case.' But 
in the congenial atmosphere of the Tower, a cer- 
tain craft had attained to the highest perfection; 
and there has scarcely been a device fancied by 
romance writers, but was put into actual opera- 
tion within those horrible walls. Some of the 
most revolting practices of the Inquisition may 
be traced in this English state prison. Garnet's 
keeper of a sudden pretended to be his friend— 
to venerate him asa martyr; and he offered, at 
his own great hazard, to convey any letters the 
prisoner might choose to write to his friends. 
Garnet intrusted to him several Jetters, which 





- 1 Coke, in his speech on Garnet’s trial, said he was one having 
“many excellent gifts and endowments of nature: by birth a 


gontieman, by education a scholar, by art learned, and a good 
lingaist.” The whole of this English Jesuit’s history is interest- 
ing. At one time he gained his livelihood in London by cor- 
tecting the press for Tottel, the celebrated printer. 
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Henpiir Hover, as it stood in 1800.—From a print by Ross. 
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were all carried to the council, as were also the 
answers to them; but so cautious was the Jesuit, 
that there was nothing in this correspondence to 
weigh against him. Failing in this experiment, 
the lieutenant of the Tower removed Hall, or 
Oldeorn, to a cell next to that of his friend Gar- 
net, and they were both in- 
formed by the keeper, who 
recommended extreme cau- 
tion and secrecy, that, by 
opening a concealed door, 
they might easily converse 
together. The temptation 
was irresistible, and both the 
Jesuits fell into the trap. Ed- 
ward Forset, a man of some 
learning, and a magistrate, 
and Locherson, a secretary of 
Cecil’s, who had tried his ears 
before at eaves - dropping, 
were placed in such a position 
between the two cells that 
they could overhear nearly 
every word the prisoners 
uttered; and as they con- 
versed they took notes of all 
that was said. Their main 
subject was how they should arrange their de- 
fence. Garnet said that he must needs confess 
that he had been at White-Webbs, in Enfield 
Chase, with the conspirators, but that he would 
maintain that he had not been there since Bar- 
tholomew-tide. ‘ And in truth,” said he, “I am 
well persuaded that I shall wind myself out 
of this matter.” On the following day the con- 
versation was renewed, the eaves-droppers being 
at their post as before. Garnet said several things 
which went to connect him with the conspirators; 
and he told Hall that, at the next visitation of 
the commissioners, they must both “expect either 
to go to the rack, or to pass quietly with the rest.” 
He also added that he had heard that one James, 
or Johnson, had been upon the rack for three hours. 
In the third conversation, Hall, or Oldcorn, re- 
lated how he had been examined, and what he 
had said. Garnet said, “If they examine me 
any more, I will urge them to bring proofs against 
me, for they speak of three or four witnesses.” 
In a fourth conversation there dropped nothing 
of any consequence. But the commissioners 
thought that they had already enough to drive 
the matter home. Garnet had hitherto denied 
all acquaintance with the first stages of the plot: 
he and Oldcorn were now charged with their own 
words; and at first they boldly denied having 
uttered them. Oldcorn, however, confessed to 
their truth on the rack. Still Garnet held out; 
and, when showed Oldcorn’s examination, he said 
that his friend might accuse himeelf falsely, but 
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that he would not accuse himself. According to 
the Catholic account, he was then led to the rack, 
and made sundry admissions to escape torture; 
but, according to government documents, which, 
we need hardly say, are in many essentials open 
to doubt, he began to confess from his inward 
conviction that it would be of no use to persist 
in denying a fact, avowed by Oldcorn, and sup- 
ported by Forset and Locherson. After much 
subtilizing and equivocating, he was driven to 
admit that, when Fawkes went over to Flanders, 
he had given him a recommendatory letter to his 
brother Jesuit Baldwin; and, finally, that the 

design of blowing up the Parliament House with 
gunpowder had heen revealed to him, as far back 
as the month of July of the preceding year, by 
Greenway, who had received it in confession from 
Catesby, and, as he believed, from Thomas Win- 
ter also. But he added that he had earnestly 
endeavoured to dissuade Catesby, and desired 
Greenway to do the same. He further stated 
that Catesby had at one time propounded a ques- 
tion to him, in general terms, as to the lawful- 
ness of a design meant to promote the Catholic 
religion, in the execution of which it would be 
necessary to destroy a few Catholic friends to- 
gether with a great many heretical enemies, And 
he said that, in ignorance of what Catesby’s de- 
sign really was, he had replied that, “in case the 
object was clearly good, and could be effected by 
no other means, it might be lawful among many 
nocents to destroy some innocents.” Oldcorn, 
who was no longer of any use, was now sent 
down to Worcester, with Mr. Abington, the 
owner of the house at Hendlip, and a priest 
named Strange, to be tried by a special commis- 
sion. Abington, whose sole offence appears to 
have been the concealment of the two Jesuits, 
received the king’s pardon, through his brother- 
in-law, Lord Mounteagle ; Oldcorn and Strange, 
together with several other persons, were exe- 
cuted. 

On the third of March “ Henry Garnet, supe- 
rior to the Jesuits in England,” was put upon 
his trial for high treason, before a special com- 
mission in Guildhall]. Coke had again a grand 
opportunity for display, and he spoke for some 
hours. When the Jesuit replied, he was not per- 
mitted so much space. Coke interrupted him 
continually ; the commissioners on the bench in- 
terrupted him; and James, who seems to have 
felt a respect for his powers of argument and 
eloquence, declared that the Jesuit had not fair 
play allowed him. Garnet pleaded that he had 
done his best to prevent the execution of the 
powder treason; and that he could not, by the 
laws of his church, reveal any secret which had 
been received under the sacred seal of confession. 
He carried himself very gravely and temperately, 
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and half charmed that immense audience; bat, 
upon the evidence of the depositions obbaiged in 
the Tower, and the oaths of Forset and Locher- 
son, a, verdict of guilty was returned, and the 
lord chief-justice pronounced the sentence of 
hanging, drawing, and quartering. During the 
whole trial they extracted nothing from the Je- 
suit: they had expected great discoveries, but 
they made none.' Instead, therefore, of being 
hurried to execution, Garnet was kept six weeks 
in prison, during which the greatest efforts were 
made to wring further avowals from him, and to 
lead him to a declaration of the principles of the 
society to which he belonged. In the first pur- 
pose they entirely failed, but in the second they 
partially succeeded; and zf the declarations con- 
cerning equivocation were fairly obtained, and 
if he expressed his real feelings, the Jesuit cer- 
tainly entertained “opinions as inconsistent with 
all good government as they were contrary to 
sound morality.”? It happened, however, rather 
unfortunately, that King James, and his minis- 
ters, and their predecessors, had mace opinions 
nearly allied to those of the Jesuit, the fixed 
rules of, at least, their political conduct. Garnet. 
was executed on the 3d of May, and Cecil got 
the order of the Garter as a reward for his exer- 
tions in the detection of the plot, and his “ con- 
stunt dealing in matters of religion.” Several 
other Catholics were put to death in Warwick- 
shire and the adjoining counties; some for being 
personally concerned, some for harbouring priests 
and proclaimed traitors. There were other vic- 
tims of a more elevated rank, but not one of these 
was punished capitally. The Earl of Northum- 
berland, the kinsman of the traitor Percy, was 
seized on the first discovery of the plot, and com- 
mitted to the care of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and, after the capture of the conspirators 
at Holbeach, the three Catholic lords, Stourton, 
Mordaunt, and Montague, were arrested, upon the 
ground that they all meant to be absent from 
parliament, and therefore must have known of 
the gunpowder treason. No one of them was 
ever put upon a fair trial, but the Star Chamber 
arbitrarily condemned them to heavy fines, and 
to imprisonment during the king’s pleasure. The 
Earl of Northumberland was removed to the 
Tower, and closely examined many times. He 
demanded a public trial; but in the month of 
June they brought him up to the Star Chamber, 
and there accused him of having sought to be the 
head of the Papists, and a “ promoter of tolera- 
tion;” of having admitted Percy, a Catholic, to 
be a gentleman pensioner, without exacting from 
him the proper oaths; and of having preferred 





‘ ‘*T was assured there was nothing that was not known before 
by the confessions of those that were executed.”—-Letter of Sir 
Allan Percy to Sir Dudley Carleton. 2 Jardine. 
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the safety of his money to the safety of the king. | this in the Star Chamber. The earl was sen- 
It is said that James and his ministers believed | tenced to pay a fine of £30,000, to be deprived of 
that Northumberland was the person to whom | all his offices, and to be imprisoned in the Tower 
the conspirators had intended to offer the regency | for life. Such was the closing scene of the most 
or protectorship; but no mention was made of ; terrible of English conspiracies.’ 
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HE parliament, which was to have | ministrator, executor, or guardian. In all cases 
been blown into the air on the 5th | of marriage where the ceremony was performed 
of November, met for the despatch | by a Catholic priest, the husband, being a Ca- 
of business on the 21st of January, | thelic, could have no claim on the property of 
1) 1606. The penal statutes had made | the wife, nor the wife, if a Catholic, on that of 
Be eee S| a few madmen, and, as if the do- | the husband. A new oath of allegiance was de- 
minant party wished to make more, they imme- | vised, in which was a formal renunciation of 
diately called for an increase of severity. James | the temporal power of the pope, and of his right 





tried to moderate the fierceness of the commons, | of interfering in the civil affairs of England. 
by which attempt he put his own orthodoxy in} Such Catholics as would take this oath were 
question; and, as he had chosen this unlucky | liable only to the penalties enumerated; but such 
moment for opening a matrimonial negotiation | as refused the oath were to be imprisoned for 
for his son, Prince Henry, with the most Ca- | life, and to forfeit their personal property and 
tholic court of Spain, the Puritans began to mur- | the rents of their lands. It was expected that 
mur that he was little better than a Papist him- | most of the Papists would take this oath, which 
self. Laws the most irritating, oppressive, and | did not trench on any religious dogma; but it 
cruel, against the whole body of Catholics, were | was loaded with offensive epithets, and though 
earried through both houses by overwhelming | some of the leaders of the Catholic clergy in 
majorities; and James, more from fear than from | England decided in its favour, the Jesuits con- 
any other motive, assented to them. <A few of | demned it, and the pope, Paul V., forbade it in 
these laws will give a notion of the spirit that | a breve, which Blackwall, the archpriest, had the 
was abroad. No Catholic recusant was to ap- | rnin 


pear at court, to live in London, or within ten | | Jardine, Criminal Trials. The second volume of this work-— 


ancot London: oF ta pemove oI nv oceasion | * highly valuable illustration of English history and English 
mue ’ to remove on any | law—is devoted entirely to the Gunpowder Plot, and contains, 


mor o than five miles from his home, without not only everything valuable that has been published on the 
especial license, signed by four magistrates. No | subject, but numerous extracts from original and unpublished 


recusant was to practise in surgery, physic or | MSS. in the State Paper Office, Crown Office, and other reposi- 
1 . ¢ t ‘ud lerk ffi Se | tories. The little volume is admirably complete as a contribution 
AW; (O ach as ju Sey ShCE Ry OF OMICET): 1 ANY. | to history, and is, at the same time, as exciting and amusing us 
court or corporation, or perform the office of ad- ! a romance. 
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courage to publish to his congregation, though 
he himself would have recommended the taking 
of the oath. Blackwall, who was seventy years 
old, was soon lodged in a prison, where he re- 
mained till his death,which happened six or seven 
years after. Drury, another priest, was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. James fondly thought 
that he could decide the question of the oath 
with his theological pen; and, with some assis- 
tance from his divines, he brought out a tract 
entitled, An Apology for the Oath of Allegiance. 
Parsons, the celebrated Jesuit, and Cardinal Bel- 
larmino, who, according to no favourable judge,' 
“had the best pen of his time for controversy,” 
replied to the Apology. James rejoined by pub- 
lishing what he called A Monitory Preface. To 
Parsons, he said, the fittest answer would be a 
rope. Bellarmino, who had appeared under a 
feigned name, was not more gently treated. 

James was by this time in great distress for 
money. The commans seemed disposed to vote 
a liberal subsidy, but the bill lay a good while 
on their table, and at last they came to a decision 
that it should not pass till they had prepared 
their list of grievances. The king, who abhorred 
the word grievance, had to digest, as he could, 
sixteen long articles; but he evaded the question 
of redress, and the commons kept aloof from the 
aubsidy. Cecil and the other ministers made 
half-promises in their master’s name; the House 
of Lords was wondrously loyal and liberal, but 
it was not until the month of May that the 
commons voted three subsidies and six fifteenths. 
While the money question was pending, a report 
was spread that the king, who was away hunt- 
ing, was assassinated at Oaking, in Berkshire, 
together with his three favourites, Philip Ter- 
hert, Earl of Montgomery, Sir John Ramsay, and 
Sir James Hay. There was a great consterna- 
tion, both in the Parliament House and in the 
city, with great weeping and lamentation of old 
and young, rich and poor, maids and wives, who 
again expected an English St. Bartholomew's. 
But about three o'clock in the afternoon James 
arrived safe and sound at Whitehall, and was 
heartily greeted by the people. It has been sup- 
posed that Cecil—perhaps the king himself—was 
no stranger to the origin of this bruit, which is 
supposed to have quickened the generosity of the 
commons. Having got the subsidies, James pro- 
rogued parliament on the 27th of May to the 
18th of November. 

In the month of July, James received a visit 
from his brother-in-law, Christian IV., King of 
Denmark; and in the round of costly feasts, 
hunts, and entertainments, which he gave on 
this occasion, he forgot the commons, Garnet, 
the Gunpowder Plot, and all the state matters 
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whatsoever. A satirical letter-writer of the time 
observes that the parliament had voted tfMe sub- 
sidies very seasonably, so that the court was able 
to show off to advantage, and to entertain the 
royal Dane with shows, sights, and banquetings, 
from morn till eve.? We possess too many cor- 
roborative accounts of these entertainments to 
doubt that they were gross and indecorous. At 
a feast given by Cecil at Theobalds, the two 
mighty princes, James and Christian, got so 
drunk that his English majesty was carried to 
bed in the arms of his courtiers, and his Danish 
majesty mistook his bed-chamber, and offered 
the last of insults to the Countess of Nottingham, 
the handsome and spirited wife of the Lord 
High-admiral of England. But at the same 
great entertainment, James’s subjects, ladies as 
well as gentlemen of the highest rank, gave 
proof that they were capable of following the 
example of their sovereign. “Men,” says an eye- 
witness, “who had been shy of good liquor be- 
fore, now wallowed in beastly delights; the ladies 
abandoned their sobriety, and were seen to roll 
about in intoxication.”* 

The royal Dane, who stayed nearly a month, 
was scarcely gone when there arrived another ex- 
pensive guest, in the person of Prince Vaudemont, 
one of James's kinsmen of the house of Ciuise, 
who brought an immense retinue with him, This 
led to fresh festivities and hunts, during which 
James could find no time to attend to business, 
though he now and then could steal a day or two 
to give to the orthodox clergy, who were intent. 
on proving, by Scripture and history, the royal 
supremacy, and the grand fact, that in all ages— 
the authority of kings governed and ruled the 
church—doctrines most unpalatable to the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland, and tending to disgust 
them with the project of the union which James 
had so much at heart. At last Vaudemont de- 
parted, and on the appointed day, in the month 
of November, the parliament met again. The 
commons had voted their money, and now the 
king returned his answer to their grievances, tlic 
greater part of which referred to grants, made to 
particular persons, of the nature of monopolies. 
These grants, for the most part, James defended 
with arguments; but in some cases he remitted 
them to the consideration of the courts of law. 
In the former session James had caused to be 
introduced and debated his scheme of a perfect 
union between England and Scotland: the subject 
was now again taken up with great earnestness, 
and Bacon was prepared with a great and states- 





2 Sir John Harrington. ‘1 will now in good sooth declare to 
you, who will not blab, that the gunpowder fright is got out of 
all our heads, and we are going on hereabouts as if the devil was 
contriving every man should blow up himself, by wild riot, 
excess, and devastation of time and temperance.”—T etter in 
Nuge Antique. 148 3 Harrington, Nugee Ant. 
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manlike speech in support of the measure. But | king’s dominions. James had also, very soon 
the two countries were in no respects prepared ; | after his accession, both on coins and in pro- 
the antipathies, prejudices, and hostilities of cen- | clamations, assumed the title of King of Great 
turies were not to be cured in three short years; | Britain; and here, in prudence, he ought to have 
and many recent circumstances and indications | stopped, and left the rest to the salutary opera- 
had tended greatly to indispose men’s minds, on | tion of time and peaceful intercourse. But he 
either side the Tweed, to the grand political ex- | drove on to his end, and was greatly enraged 
periment. James had so openly and coarsely | with the commons when they rejected his pro- 
announced his creed of prerogative that alarms | position for the naturalization of the ante-nati, 
were excited, and people were averse to any , or Scots born before his accession to the English 
measure that might increase his sovereign power. | throne. A decision, however, soon after ob- 
We have already mentioned his determined pre- | tained in the courts of law, extended the rights 
dilection for Episcopacy; and it was generally | of naturalization to all Scots who were post-nati, 
understood that the state union would be accom- | or-born after the king’s accession ; so that in the 
panied by a church union, the Scots being made ; course of a few years the mass of the Scots would 
to conform to the Anglican establishment, which | become natural subjects of the English crown. 
they regarded, and which James himself had at | The commons did not venture to call in question 
one time professed to regard, as something little | this right of the post-nati, thongh it was evident 
short of Papistry. The king, moreover, had dwelt | that they did not admit it with very good will. 
continually upon the great superiority of the laws | When urged to go farther they invented all 
of England, which the Scots had no inclination kinds of difficulties and delays, which called 
to adopt. Nor is it ever easy to change the laws | forth another harsh schooling from the king. 
and institutions of a people except. by absolute | In his speech to the two houses, which had the 
conquest. The Scots were justly proud of their | haughtiness but not the dignity of Elizabeth, he 
hardly contested and preserved independence : | threatened to abandon London, and fix his resi- 
they regarded with indignation and horror every- | dence at York or Berwick ; and he alluded with 
thing which seemed to fix the badge of submis- | bitterness to certain diseases which had been 
sion or inferiority upon them. The English, on | made in the commons’ house.! 

the other side, searcely less proud, were avowedly | The commons, who had already learned that 
averse to admitting the Scots to a footing of | James could bark better than he could bite, 
equality ; and the king's indiscretion, at the | would not take this castigation in silence. They 
commencement of his reign, in lavishing English | made known to him, through the speaker, their 
money, posts, and titles, upon some Scottish fa- ; earnest desire that he woulld listen to no private 
vourites, had raised a popular clamour that the | reports of their doings, but take his information 
country was to be overrun and devoured by their | of the house’s meaning from themselves; that he 
poor and hungry neighbours. At different stages | would be pleased to allow such members as he 
of the debates several members of the commons | had blamed to clear themselves in his hearing; 
gave full expression to the most angry and con- | and that he would, by some gracious message, let 
temptuous feeling against James’s -ountrymen. | them know that they might deliver their opinions 
Sir Christopher Pigot, member for Buckingham- | in their places without restraint or fear. On the 
shire, expressed his astonishment and horror at | very next day he civilly replied, through the 
the notion of a union between a rich and fertile | speaker, that he wished to preserve their privi- 
country like England, and a land like Scotland, | leges, especially that of liberty of speech.? And 
poor, barren, and disgraced by nature—between | yet, a very few days after this message, he was in- 
rich, frank, and honest. men, and a proud, beg- | terfering again, and commenting on their speeches, 
garly, and traitorous race. The whole Scottish | telling them that they were too much given to the 
nation hotly resented these gross insults, and | discussion of matters above their comprehension. 
threatened to take up arms to avenge them. | Nay, when they moved the reading of a petition, 
James, in an agony of alarm, rebuked Cecil for | which contained strong remonstrances against ec- 
allowing such expressions to pass unnoticed; and | clesiastical abuses, and in favour of the deprived 
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he declared to his council that the insult touched | and persecuted Puritan preachers, the speaker, 
him asa Seot. Next he rebuked and threatened | according to orders received, told the house that 
the commons, who thereupon expelled Pigot, | his majesty reserved these matters to himself, 
and even committed him to the Tower. In ‘the | / and would not be pressed thereon. Some mem- 
session of 1604 the English and Scotch commis- | bers cried out that this was an infringement of 
sioners had agreed to the entire abrogation of | their liberties; but the speaker told them (and 
all hostile laws between the two kingdoms, to | tr uly enough) ‘that there were many precedents 
the abolition of Border courts and customs, and ;— | 1% Commons’ Journals; Parl. Hiat.; Ambassadea dela Boderie. 
to a free intercourse of trade throughout the | 2 Journals. 
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—that the late queen had often restrained the 
house from meddling in politics of divers kinds. 
A motion was then made for the appointment of 
a committee to search for precedents. But here 
James sent down a second message, telling the 
house that, though the petition contained matter 
whereof they could not properly take cognizance, 
yet, if they thought good to have it read, he was 
not against the reading. The commons were 
mollified, and the petition was at last ‘“‘with ge- 
neral liking agreed to sleep.” 

On the 4th of July, 1607, James prorogued the 
parliament till the month of November of the 
sume year, but, in effect, it did not meet again 
till February, 1610, While it was still sitting, in 
the month of May, 1607, lawless assemblages of 
men, women, and children were suddenly ob- 
served in Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, and 
Leicestershire. The king was greatly alarmed, 
and at first thought that it must be an organized 
insurrection, got up either by the Papists or by 
the Puritans, who were equally dissatistied with 
his government, But it was nothing of the sort, 
but rather resembled the agricultural riots about 
inclosures which happened in the time of Ed- 
ward VI, and it was soon and easily put down. 

Meanwhile James continued his life of indo- 
lence and ease, hunting a good part of the year, 
and lying in bed the greater part of the day when 
he was not so pleasantly engaged. He even went 
so far as to say that he would rather return to 
Scotland than be chained for ever to the council- 
table. It was rarely that his subjects could get 
access to him in his retreats. When they did, 
his address and demeanour, .and appointments, 
clashed strangely with the notion of a most royal 
aud heaven-descended prince, the image, as he 
called himself, of the Godhead. He was dressed 
all over in colours green as the grass, with a 
little feather in his cap, and a horn instead of a 
sword by his side.'! His queen, Anne of Den- 
mark, was as fond of dancing and masks, fine 
dresses, and costly entertainments, as he was of 
hunting; nor had she, on the whole, much more 
personal dignity than her husband. She was 
dissipated, thoughtless, extravagant, and had her 
favourites. But it was the monstrous favourit- 
ism of James that withdrew the eyes of all from 
his other follies and the follies of the queen. 
When he first entered England, the man he most 
delighted to honour and enrich was Sir John 
Ramsay, who had stabbed the Earl of Gowrie at 
the time of the alleged conspiracy, for which he 
had been promoted by James to be Viscount 
Haddington. As soon as they were fairly settled 
in the land of promise, he received leases of 
crown-lands, gifts, and pensions. Haddington had 
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books; but this debt was presently paid off and 
the Scottish viscount was well matched, being 
married, by the king's desire, to the daughter of 
the great Earl of Sussex. Towards the end of 
James’s reign le was created an English peer, 
with the title of Earl of Holderness. Next to 
Haddington, the prime favourite was Sir James 
Hay, another Scotchman, whom we have already 
mentioned, and who was soon created Lord Hay, 
and subsequently Viscount Doncaster and Ear] 
of Carlisle. Places, honours, gifts, were show- 
ered upon this Scottish Heliogabalus, who, in 
the course of his very jovial life, “spent above 
£400,000, which, upon a strict computation, he 
received from the crown, leaving not a house nor 
acre of land to be remembered by.”* But nearly 
all the Scottish favourites, like Carlisle, and their 
master, the king, spent their money as fast as 
they could get it; being rapacious, but certainly 
not ayaricious. Nor had they long the field to 
themselves; for James presently chose to himself 
minions of English birth, to whom he gave far 
more than he ever bestowed on the Scots. The 
first of these favourites was Sir Philip Herbert, 
brother of the Earl of Pembroke, who was pre- 
sently created Karl of Montgomery, found in a 
rich wife, and loaded with gifts. “The Earl of 
Montgomery,” says Clarendon, “being a young 
man scarce of age at the entrance of King James, 
had the good fortune, by the comeliness of his 
person, his skill and indefatigable industry in 
hunting, to be the first who drew the king's eyes 
towards him with affection... .. Before the 
end of the first or second year he was imade 
gentleman of the king’s bedchamber and Ear! 
of Montgomery. ... He pretended to no other 
qualifications thun to understand horses and 
dogs very well; which his master loved him 
the better for, being at his first coming into 
England very jealous of those who had the re- 
putation of great parts.” The Viscount Had- 
dington, the Scottish favourite, became jealous 
of Montgomery, and struck the English favou- 
rite with his whip on a public race-course at 
Croydon ; an insult which the English took up 
as offered not merely to the spiritless minion, 
who had not courage to resent it, but to the whole 
nation ; “so far as Mr. John Pinchback, though 
a maimed man, having but the perfect use of two 
fingers, rode about with his dagger in his hand, 
erying, ‘Let us break our fast with them here 
and dine with the rest at London.’ But Herbert, 
not offering to strike again, there was nothing 
spilt but the reputation of a gentleman.”* This 
coward’s mother, the high-minded sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney, tore her hair when she heard of 
her son’s dishonour. James took the matter into 
his own hands, sent Haddington to the Tower 
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for « short time, and then reconciled the parties. 
He had a deal of work of the like kind—for the 
Scottish and English courtiers quarrelled inces- 
santly, and sometimes fought to the death. 
When Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, 
saw himself supplanted in the king’s strange 
favour by a new comer, he betrayed no resent- 
ment, but clung to the new minion as to a bosom 
friend—a line of conduct which quite charmed 
the king, and which secured to Herbert a con- 
tinuance of the royal liberality and good-will. 
This new favourite, who over-topped all his pre- 
decessors, and first put the monstrous folly or 
vice of James in its full and disgusting light, 
was Robert Carr, or Ker, of the Border family 
of Fernyherst, which had suffered severely in the 
cause of the kiny’s mother. It is said that, when 
a mere child, Robert Carr had been page to 
James. In his youth he went over to France, 
according to the custom of Scottish gentlemen, 
and there acquired many courtly graces and ac- 
complishments. He was poor, even beyond the 
bounds of Scottish poverty, but “straight-limbed, 
well-favoured, strong-shouldered, and smooth- 
faced, with some sort of cunning and show of 
modesty;”! and he had been taught that personal 
beauty, gay dress, and manners, would make 
him a fortune at court. He had recently re- 
turned from the Continent, and the gloss was 
not off his French-cat doublet when he appeared, 
in the month of July, 1606, as page or esquire to 
the Lord Dingwall, in a grand tilting-match at 
Westminster. Jn the course of the chivalrous 
entertainment he had to present his lord’s shield 
to the king. In doing this his horse fell with 
him, or threw him, close to James's feet. His 
leg was broken, but his fortune was made. The 
king, struck with his beauty, and tenderly moved 
by his accident, ordered him to be instantly car- 
ried into Master Rider’s house at Charing Cross, 
sent his own surgeon to attend him, and, as soon 
as the tilting was over—* having little desire to 
behold the triumph, but much to have it ended” 
—he flew to visit him, and wait upon him in 
person; and after, by his dally visiting and mourn- 
ing over him, taking all care for his speedy re- 
covery, he made the day-break of his glory ap- 
pear.”? Carr, at this time, was scarcely of age, 
and as James soon found out that the more scho- 
lastic part of his education had been sadly ne- 
glected, he undertook to teach him Latin himself, 
and gave him a lesson every morning.® And 
soon he began to give court places and rich pre- 


sents—things which Carr coveted more than all 
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2 «Lord !" exclaims Sir Anthony Weldon, ‘‘how the great 
men flocked then to see him, and to offer to his shrine in such 
abundance, that the king was furced to lay a restraint, lest it 
might retard his recovery by spending his spirits. And to 
facilitate the cure, care was taken fur u choice diet for himself 
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the Latinity of James's preceptor, Buchanan, or 
of Cicero and Horace. On Christmas Eve, 1607, 
the new favourite was knighted, and sworn gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber, which place kept him 
constantly about the king, who took no care to 
conceal his nauseous affection from the court, lean- 
ing on his arm, pinching his cheek, smoothing 
his ruffled garment, and looking in his face even 
when directing his discourse to others. Soon 
everybody who had to ask a favour, to press a 
suit, or to demand simple justice, found that the 
surest road to success was through the good 
graces and protection of Sir Robert Carr. It 
was at first feared that Carr, as a Scot, would 
especially favour his own countrymen; but this 
was not the case, probably because the English 
lords and ladies could pay him best. ‘ He even 
appeared to be endeavouring to forget his native 
country, and his father’s house, having none of 
note about him but English. But, above all, was 
Sir Thomas Overbury his Pythias.”‘ This close 
friendship, which ended in the murder of Over- 
bury, commenced with Carr’s first appearance at 
court; and it became the custom to bribe and 
flatter Sir Thomas, on account of the influence he 
had with his friend. Cecil and Suffolk, who were 
rivals, tried hard which should engross him and 
make him their monopoly. All this seems to 
have inflated Overbury, who was otherwise mo- 
derate and cunning, and a man of excellent 
parts and accomplishments. But it was not until 
wfter the death of Cecil, in 1612, that the minion 
was allowed to take his flight to the pinnacle of 
honour, and to become a soit of dictator beth in 
court and kingdom. 

A.D. 1608, 1609. All the rest of Europe might 
despise the personal character 
and the timid policy of the English monarch ; 
but there was one infant republic obliged, by cir- 
cumstances which he had not made, to look to 
James with anxiety and awe. This was the 
government of Holland and the United Provin- 
ces, some of the keys to which he held in the 
cautionary towns of Flushing, Brill, and Ram- 
mekens. At one moment there was a report 
that James was in treaty with Philip ITI. for the 
sale of those places which the Dutch had not 
heen able or willing to redeem with money; and 
after concluding his treaty of peace with Spain, 
by which he bound himself to be neutral, he had 
permitted troops to be levied in England for the 
service of the Spaniards and the Archduke 
Albert, who yet flattered himself with hopes of 


reducing the free States. In the end, the arch- 


and chirurgeons with his attendants, and no sooner recovered 


but a proclaimed favourite.” 

3 “TI think some one should teach him English too; for, as 
he is a Scottish lad, he hath much neod of better language.” — 
Letter of Lord Thomas Howard te Sir John Harrington. Nuye 
Ant, 4 Weldon. 
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duke either made or listened to an overture to 
negotiate separately with the Dutch, upon the 
basis of their independence, without communi- 
cation with James, who would fain have held 
himself as arbitrator, or with any other party. 
When a truce was agreed upon with the arch- 
duke, the Dutch, in the month of April, 1607, in- 
formed the King of France that they had opened 
negotiations for a definitive peace with Spain, 
and invited their ally, Henry, to participate with 
them in the treaty. Three months after, the 
States condescended to give, ina formal manner, 
the same intelligence and the same invitation to 
the King of England. The vanity of James 
must have been hurt, but he acceded with alac- 
rity, and joined himself with Henry IV., as 
mediator and guarantee. On the 29th of March, 
1609, a truce was concluded for twelve years 
between Spain and the new republic—a truce 
equivalent to a peace. By this treaty the brave 
and persevering Hollanders, after a forty years’ 
war, obtained from their tyrannical masters en- 
tire independence, liberty to trade to the Indies, 
and the closing of the Scheldt. James got for 
himself the ackuowledgment of a debt of £818,000, 
as the sum total of what was due to the English 
crown; and the promise of the States to discharge 
this debt by annual instalments of £60,000 each. 
In the meanwhile, and until liquidation, James 
was to retain possession of Flushing, Brill, and 
Rammekens.' 

The grand merit—perhaps the greatest of Eli- 
zibeth’s government—was its strict order and 
economy. This, as we have remarked before, 
enabled her to maintain her high notions of pre- 
rogative, which were, however, on most public 
occasions, coloured over with kind and popular 
languagé, and varnished with dignity and grace.’ 
But James was extravagant beyond all precedent, 
and he allowed the queen and his children, or the 
corrupt and greedy courtiers about them, to 
squander great sums. He was always in want 
of money. In the third year of his reign he could 
neither pay his servants, nor decently supply his 
own table. The treasurer, Lord Dorset, was 
stopped in the streets by the servants of the 
household, who wanted their wages, and the pur- 
veyors refused further supplies till they should 
be settled with. Upon the death of the Earl 
of Dorset, in 1608, the Earl of Salisbury (Cecil) 
succeeded to the post of treasurer, still retaining 
his secretaryship of state. The Earl of North- 
ampton, who became lord privy-seal about the 


same time, had considerable authority or influ- 





! Rymer; Birch, Negotiations; Stow. 

2 ‘Your queen (Elizabeth) did talk of her subjects’ love and 
affection, and, in gvod truth, she aimed well; our king talketh 
of his subjects’ fear and subjection, and herein I think he doth 
well too, as long as it holdeth good."—Lord T. Howard to Har- 
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ence with the king; but Cecil might be fegarded 
now as prime minister, or sole acting minister 
of England. He found the treasury empty, but 
fortunately a portion of the subsidies had not yet 
been paid in and spent. This money was some- 
thing to stand by, and hfs fertile mind devised 
other means of raising supplies without consent 
of parliament. Monopolies more oppressive than 
any that had preceded them were established 
and bartered; a right of fishery off the coasts of 
England and Scotland was sold to the Dutch; a 
feudal aid of twenty shillings on each knight's 
fee was levied by an old law, and duties were 
imposed upon the import and export of goods by 
the prerogative alone, without any reference 
even to the sanction of parliament. In the latter 
course Dorset had begun before him, by laying 
an import duty on Corinth raisins, or currants, 
by letters-patent. Bates, a Turkey merchant, 
resisted payment. He was proceeded against in 
the Court of Exchequer, where the barons de- 
cided for the crown, and laid down a right of 
taxation in the king without parliament, which 
was highly satisfactory to James and his minis- 
ters. With this precedent before him, Cecil 
went boldly to work, and imposed duties upon 
various kinds of goods by orders under the great 
seal, But all these sources of revenue were not 
suflicient to supply James’s expenditure, and he 
was driven by his necessities to call together 
again his parliament, which had been prorogued 
some thirty months. 

The houses began their session 
on the 14th of February, when Cecil 
represented to the lords, instead of causing it to 
be represented to the commons, that the king’s 
necessities were such as to call for an immediate 
supply. Neither time nor anything else was 
gained by this irregular mode of proceeding, and 
the minister was brought to a dead pause by the 
murmurs of the commons, who took up the 
question of taxation and duty-makinug. Several 
of the members had sifted the legal authorities, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that the de- 
cision of the barons of the exchequer in the case 
of Bates was illegal. Hakewill and Yelverton 
made two elaborate speeches to this effect, and 
they were lamely answered by Bacon and Sir 
John Davis, who sustained the cause of preroga- 
tive. The opposition became resolute and clamor- 
ous. James intimated, by a message, that they 
must not talk upon such subjects; but it appears 
that they talked louder than ever. He then 
called both houses before him at Whitehall, and 
delivered to them a long lecture, which was at 
once blasphemous and ridiculous. “Kings,” said 
this unroyal specimen, “are justly called gods, 
for that they exercise a manner or resemblance 


A.D. 1610. 


| of Divine power upon earth; for, if you will con- 
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sider the attributes of God, you shall see how | goodsormerchandise,save only by commonconse,, 
they agree in the person of a king. God hath | or parliament, are, and ever shall be void.’ a 
power to create or destroy—to make or unmake | was gall and wormwood to James; but the cdm- 
—at his pleasure; to give life or send death; to | mons did more than petition; they passed a b t 
judge all, and to be judged nor accountable to | taking away impositions. This, however, wi's 
none; to raise low things and to make high things | rejected by the lords, who were not disposed tu 
low at his pleasure; and to God both soul and | do anything to check the march of absolutism; * 
body are due. And the like power have kings: | and the bench of bishops were always ready to 
they make and unmake their subjects; they have | find texts in Scripture for the support of the pre- 
power of raising and casting down, of life and of | rogative. The whole High Church party had by 
death—judges over all their subjects, and in all | this time gone far into the Divine right, and had 
causes, and yet accountable to none but God | adopted the theory that the king’s power was of 
ouly. They have power to exalt low things and | God, and that of the parliament only of man. 
abase high things, and make of their subjects | On coming into the office of lord-treasurer, 
like men of chess—a pawn to take a bishop or a | Cecil had found that the king’s debts amounted 
knight; and to cry up or down any of their sub- | to £1,300,000, while his ordinary expenditure 
jects as they do their money. And to the king | was calculated to exceed his revenne by £81,000 
1s due both the affection of the soul and the ser- | at least. He had reduced the debt by about two- 
vice of the body of his subjects.”' In the end | thirds; but he saw it accumulating afresh. He 
he told them that it was sedition in subjects to | roundly proposed a perpetual yearly revenue to 
dispute what a king might do in the plenitude | be granted, once for all, by parliament; and, as 
of his power—that kings were befure laws, and | the price of this vote, he promised in the king's 
that all laws were granted by them as matter of | name that every grievance should be redressed 
favour to the people. But, notwithstauding this | and other modes of raising money abandoned. 
parallelizing of himself with the divinity, the | The commons instantly brought forward a host 
commons would not allow that he had any right | of grievances; the minister and courtiers wished 
to lay dutics upon currants or broad-cloth with- | them to vote the money first and complain after- 
out their consent, and they presented a strong | wards; but they stuck to their grievances. One 
remonstrance against his inhibitions. They | of the most important of these was the ecclesias- 
claimed “as an ancient general and undoubted | tieal High Commission Court, a most arbitrary 
right of parliament, freely to debate all matters | tribunal, which fined and imprisoned — passed 
which do properly concern the subject.” They | sentence without appeal—coustantly interfered 
did not take upon themselves to review the judg- | with men’s domestic concerns and their civil 
ment given by the Court of Exchequer, but they | rights—and in its ordinary procedure despised 
desired to know the reasons whereon that judg- | the rules and precautions of the common law. 
ment was grounded, “especially as it was gene- | Another glaring abuse was the king's attempt- 
rally apprehended that the reasons of that judg- E to do everything by his own proclamation. 


ment extended much farther, even to the utter | James, indeed, might have been called the king 
ruin of the ancient liberty of this kingdom, and | of proclamations. The commons told him that 
of the subjects’ rights of property in their lands | it was the indubitable right of the people of this 
and goods.”? They told him that the kings of this | kingdom not to be made subject to any punish- 
realm, with the assent of parliament, make laws | ment that shall extend to their lives, lands, 
and taxes, and impose duties upon goods and | bodies, or goods, vther than such as are ordained 
merchandise, but not otherwise: that his ma- | by the common law of this land, or the statutes | 
jesty’s most humble commons, following the ex- j made by their common consent in parliament. 
ample of their ancestors, and finding that his | They then complained that it had been attempted 
majesty, without advice or consent of parliament, | to make royal proclamations take the place of law; 
had lately, in time of peace, set both greater im- | that proclamations had been of late years much 
positions, and far more in number, than any of | more frequent than they had ever been before, 
his ancesturs had ever done in times of war, with | extending to liberty, property, inheritances, and 
all humility presumed to petition that all impo- | livelihoods of men; some of them tending to alter 
sitions set without assent of parliament should | the law; some made shortly after a session of par- 
be quite abolished and taken away, and that his | liament for matter rejected in the same session; 
majesty, in imitation of his noble progenitors, : some ordering punishments to be inflicted before 
would be pleased that a law be made during this | lawful trial and conviction; sume referring the 
session of parliament, declaring thatall impositions | punishment of offenders to courts of arbitrary 
or duties set, or to be set upon his people, their | discretion; some to support oppressive monopo- 
| lies, &e. “By reason whereof,” continued the 
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commons, “there is a general fear conceived and 


spread amongst your majesty's people, that pro- 
clamations will, by degrees, grow up and increase 
to the strength and nature of laws, whereby not 
only that ancient happiness and freedom will be 
much blemished (if not quite taken away), which 
their ancestors have so long enjoyed; but the 
same may also (in process of time) bring a new 
form of arbitrary government upon the realm: 
and this their fear is the more increased by oc- 
casion of certain books lately published, which 
ascribe a greater power to proclamations than 
heretofore had been conceived to belong unto 
them; as also by the care taken to reduce all 
the proclamations made since your majesty’s 
reign into one volume, and to print them in such 
form as acts of parliament formerly have been, 
and still are used to be, which seemeth to imply 
a purpose to give them more reputation and more 
establishment than heretofore they have had.' 
The commons, after giving a list of James’s‘arbi- 
trary proclamations, proceeded to complain of the 
delay of the courts of law in granting writs of 
prohibition and habeas corpus, and of the juris- 
diction of the council of Wales over the four 
bordering shires of Gloucester, Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Salop, which it was pretended were 
included within their authority as marches of 
Wales. Their other chief grievances were, the 
Duke of Lennox’s patent for searching and seal- 
ing new drapery, monopolies of wine, licenses 
and taxes recently set upon all public-houses, 
and a tax or duty upon sea-coal. 

The lofty, the firm and moderate tone of this 
petition of grievances ought to have warned 
James that the spirit of the commons was un- 
dergoing a great change, and that whatever had 
been their timidity and servility under the house 
of Tudor, they would now aim at occupying their 
elevated and proper position in the constitution. 
But James, though alarmed and in dreadful 
want of their money, clung fast to his preroga- 
tive, and thought to satisfy them with civil words 
and paltry concessions. With regard to the Court 
of High Commission, which probably indisposed 
the minds of a greater number of his subjects 
than any other single cause, he would not cedea 
line. As to the proclamations, he vouchsafed to 
promise that they should never exceed what the 
law warranted. The royal licenses to public- 
houses he generously agreed to revoke. But the 
commons, who maintained that he had no right 
to lay it on, would not vote him a perpetual re- 
venue in exchange for this tax upon victuallers, 
and there was a pause exceedingly distressing to 
the needy king. 

There remained certain parts of his royal pre- 


rogative which the commons had hardly ven- 
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tured to dispute; but as the minister spoke of 
* retribution” for “contribution,”they came tnder 
discussion. These were the matters of wardship, 
tenure by knight service, and the old grievance 
of purveyance. The commons got the lords to 
discuss the several subjeets with them in com- 
mittees of conference, and Cecil showed a will- 
ingness to bargain for the surrender of these feu- 
dal sources of revenue in exchange for a fixed 
annual sum. But it was soon found that James, 
though willing to give up wardship and purvey- 
ance, was exceedingly reluctant to part with 
tenure by knight service. Still, however, the 
commons thought the concessions he was willing 
to make well worth the purchasing. It remained 
to fix the price. James asked £300,000 per an- 
num as a full composition for abolishing the right 
of wardship, and for taking away all purveyance, 


with some other concessions.? This was thought 
too dear, and, after a good deal of haggling, 


the king reduced it to £220,000 per annum. 
The commons, under the threat of a dissolu- 
tion, bade up to £200,000, and the court gladly 
closed with them at that price. But parliament 
had to guard itself against the prerogative, which 
had been held up as beyond the control of sta- 
tute; and they had also to devise by what means 
the £200,000 per annum should be levied. They 
were resolved to be slow and cautious; their 
session had been already prolonged to the mid- 
dle of July, and it was therefore agreed that 
they should vote something to meet the king’s 
immediate exigencies, and resume the subject 
after prorogation. All that the commons voted 
was an ald of one subsidy and one tenth; upon 
which they were prorogued to the month of Oc- 
tober. When they met again, James was aston- 
ished and irritated to find that the commons 
were in a less complying humour than _ hefore. 
He wanted to concede less than he had _ pro- 
mised: they insisted upon having more than 
they had bargained for. During the recess they 
had reflected seriously on the growing extrava- 
gance of the king and the rapacity of his cour- 
tiers. They suspected that the king would not 
keep his part of the bargain; they saw that no 
redress was to be expected as to the tyranny of 
the ecclesiastical courts— that illegal customs 
were still exacted at the out-ports—that procla- 
mations were to have the force of acts of parlia- 
ment. In this frame of mind (and there was a 
large party that had brooded with horror or dis- 
gust over James's blasphemous boastings) they 
declared their reluctance to voting the £200,000 
per annum without a better assurance of an equi- 
valent in substantial reforms. James summoned 
them to a conference; and about thirty members 
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waited upon his majesty at Whitehall. The king 
desired them to make a direct answer to some 
questions which he should put to them. The 
first was, Whether they thought he was really in 
want of money, as hig treasurer and chancellor 
of the exchequer had informed them? “ Whereto, 
when Sir Francis Bacon had begun to answer in 
1 more extravagant style than his majesty did 
delight to hear, he picked out Sir Henry Neville, 
commanding him to answer, according to his con- 
science. Thereupon Sir Henry Neville did di- 
rectly answer, that he thought his majesty was 
in want, Then, said the king, ‘tell me whether it 
helongeth to you, that are my subjects, to relieve 
me or not. ‘To this,’ quoth Sir Harry, ‘T must 
answer with a distinction: where your majesty’s 
expense groweth by the commonwealth, we are 
bound to maintain it; otherwise not.’ And so, 
eontinuing his speech, he gave a note, that in this 
one parliament they had already given four sub- 
sidies and seven fifteenths, which is more than 
ever was given by any parliament, at any time, 
upon any occasion; and yet, withal, they had no 
relief of their grievances. Then was his majesty 
instant to have him declare what their grievan- 
ces were. ‘To all their grievances, said Sir 
Harry, ‘J am not privy, but of those that have 
come to my knowledge T will make recital’) And 
so began to say that, in inatter of justice, they 
could not have an equal proceeding (aiming, per- 
haps, at his majesty’s prerogative, nuddum tempus 
occurret regis) and then, falling upon the juris- 
diction of the marches of Wales, Sir Herbert 
Croft took the word out. of his mouth; other- 
wise it was thought Sir Harry, being charged 
upon his conscience, would have delivered his 
judgment upon all, in what respect soever it might 
be taken.”! 

James now prorogued the parliament for nine 
weeks, a time which, by his orders, was employed 
hy the court. party in “dealing every one with 
his friends and acquaintance in the house, to 
work them to some better reason.”? But the 
commons would not be so wrought upon; they 
were resolute not. to replenish “the royal cis- 
tern” without a guarantee; and this made the 
king determine that they should not meet again 
to question his prerogative without filling his 
exchequer? “ He dissolved the parliament by 
proclamation,” ¢ 

The dissolution took place on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1611, not a single act having been passed 
in the late session. In the preceding month of 
November, while the king was smarting under 
his disappointments and reviling all parliaments, 
“the primate Bancroft departed this life, as much 


woes applauded, by the High Church party as he was 
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condemned by the Puritans and all classes of 
Dissenters. The orthodox Clarendon afterwards 
declared that “his death was never enough to be 
lamented ”—that he “understood the Church ex- 
cellently, and had almost rescued it out of the 
hands of the Calvinian party, and very much 
subdued the unruly spirit of the non-conformists 
by and after the conference at Hampton Court.”* 
During the stormy debates of these last sessions, 
Bancroft had done his best to defend his Church 
from the reformers, and to encourage the king in 
his prerogative course. To the surprise of most 
people who were unacquainted with certain ser- 
vices, both secret and public, which he had ren- 
dered to the king in a recent visit to Scotland, 
Doctor George Abbot, only eighteen months a 
bishop, was now promoted to the primacy. Ab- 
bot, instead of being a High Churchman, like 
Bancroft, was strongly imbued with Presbyterian 
or Calvinistic principles, and disposed, not merely 
to tolerate, but to patronize the Puritan preachers. 
Tn the words of Clarendon, who takes the least 

avourable view of lis character, and who is dis- 
posed to attribute the growth of Puritanism and 
disaffection to his conduct as head of the Angli- 
ean church under James, Abbot “ considered 
Christian religion no otherwise than as it ab- 
horred and reviled Popery, and valued those men 
most who did that the most furiously. For the 
strict observation of the discipline of the Church, 
or the conformity to the articles or canons es- 
tablished, he made little inquiry and took less 
care; and having himself made a very little pro- 
gress in the ancient and solid study of divinity, 
he adhered only to the doctrine of Calvin, and 
for his sake did not think so ill of that discipline 
as he ought to have done.”* In this way the 
Church became divided against itself; but the in- 
tolerance of Churchmen in general continued 
much the same, or, if there were a difference, it. 
was seen in an increased hostility to Papists, 
arising out of the more ardent zeal of the Cal- 
vinists. 

Perhaps they have somewhat overrated the - 
delicate sensitiveness of his mind, or overlooked 
the diseased, crazy state of his body’ (and he was 
sixty-two or sixty-three years old when he died); 
but historians have pretty generally attributed 
the death of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, to 
the mortifications he experienced in this parlia- © 
ment, and to the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the government which were consequent on the 
firmness of the commons. Though his own cof- 
fers were well filled, the treasury was empty, and 


he probably entertained no very sanguine hope 


5 History of the Great Rebellion and Civil Wars. 
6 Ibid. 
7 He was deformed in his person, and had always been of a 
weakly constitution, 
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of replenishing it by the sale of crown lands and 
the raising of loans in the different counties by 
sending privy seals, which latter exercise of the 
prerogative was put in force with a trembling 
hand, leat “ that sacred seal should be refused by 
the desperate hardness of the prejudiced people.” 
Whatever was the cause, the minister fell into a 
languid, hopeless state, and retired from business 
to drink the waters at Bath. He derived no 
benefit from the healing springs, and, on the 24th 
of May, 1612, he died, worn out and wretched, 
at Marlborough, on his way back to the court. 
Tedious sufferings had obliterated the charms of 
rank and honours, princely mansions, and wide 
estates, an enormous wealth, and a policy and 
ambition which had triumphed over many a for- 
midable rival. In his last moments he said to 
Sir Walter Cope, “ Ease and pleasure quake to 
hear of death; but my life, full of cares and 
miseries, desireth to be dissolved.” His death 
was certainly not less welcome to the great mass 
of the nation; but, in the worse that followed, 
people affectionately remembered the bad rule of 
this remarkable son of a most remarkable father. 
Though heartless and perfidious, Cecil had abili- 
ties of the highest order; and though subservient 
and ready to erect James into an absolute mon- 
arch rather than lose favour and office by thwart- 
ing that prince’s vehement inclinations, he had a 
sense of national dignity, and a system of foreign 
policy which would have saved England from 
degradation. The ministers who succeeded him 
had all his baseness and villainy with none of his 
genius. 

Before Cecil found peace in his grave, the fate 
of an interesting victim, whose adventures fur- 


nish one of the most touching episodes in our 


history, had been sealed by a barbarous hand. 
The Lady Arabella Stuart, whose descent was a 
crime never to be forgiven, had been kept chiefly 
about court ever since the trial of Raleigh and 
Cobham. In the disorderly and tasteless revelry 
of the court she had continued to cultivate a taste 
for elegant literature, not wholly neglecting the 
study of divinity, which James seems to have 
made fashionable with both sexes, and nearly all 
classes of his subjects. It was her avowed pre- 
ference of a single life that somewhat disarmed 
the dangerous jealousy of Elizabeth, though even 
in that queen’s reign her condition was a very 
unhappy one. James, at one time, when he had 
neither wife nor children of his own, asked the 
hand of the Lady Arabella for his favourite 
Esme Stuart, Duke of Lennox, who was the 
lady’s cousin. Elizabeth not only forbade this 
marriage, but she also imprisoned Arabella, using 
very sharp and insulting language against James 
for his having dared to propose such a match. 
On the death of Elizabeth, one of Cecil's first 
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‘cares was, as we have seen, to secure the person - 


of the lady; and when James was safely seated 
on the throne, having now children, he seems to 
have settled in his own mind that she should 
never be allowed to marry. In the following 
year a great ambassador came from the King of 
Poland, whose chief errand was to demand her 
in marriage for his master; and at the very same 
moment there were indirect proposals made for 
Count Maurice, who claimed to be Duke of 
Gueldres. “But,” says the courtly reporter of 
the latter news, “my Lady Arabella spends her 
time in lecture, reading, hearing of service, and 
preaching. . . . She will not hear of marriage.”' 
The pension James allowed her for her support 
was very irregularly paid; and it should appear 
that she was frequently reduced to very great 
distress for want of money. She was also ex- 
posed to the persecutions of her aunt, the Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, a violent and vulgar woman, 
who appears to have been placed over her as a 
sort of duenna. James thought it business worthy 
of him to settle these womanly quarrels; and, in 
1608, he did something more generous, for he 
gave Arabella a cupboard of plate worth more 
than £200 for a New Year’s gift, and 1000 marks ~ 
to pay her debts, besides some yearly addition to 
her maintenance.’ Shortly after this, at some 
court festival, she renewed her acquaintance, 
which had begun in childhood, with William 
Seymour, son of Lord Beauchamp and grandson 
of the Earl of Hereford. If there had not been 
a tender affection before (and it is probable that 
there had been, and of an old standing), it now 
sprung up rapid and uncontrollable. In Febru- 
ary, 1610, an arrangement of marriage between 
them was detected. James was alarmed in the 
extreme. The two lovers were summoned before 
the privy council. There, Seymour was repri- 
manded for daring to ally himself with the royal 
blood, and they were both forbidden, on their al- 
legiance, to contract marriage without the king's 
permission. To escape the penalty of imprison- 
ment, they promised obedience; but, in the fol- 
lowing month of July, it was discovered that 
they were privately married. Instantly James 
issued his mandate, and Arabella was com- 
mitted to the custody of Sir Thomas Parry, at 
Lambeth; her husband to the Tower. This, 
their first confinement, was not rigorous; the 
lady was allowed to walk in a garden, and Sey- 
mour, who probably purchased the indulgence 
from his keepers, met her there, and in her own 
chamber. She also got letters conveyed to the 
queen, who interfered in her favour. But one 
morning she received the dismal news that she 
must remove forthwith toDurham. She refused 
to quit her chamber; but the officers carried her 


1 Lodge, Illustrations. 2 Ibid. 
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in her bed to the water-side, forced her, shriek- 
ing, into a boat, and rowed her up the river. 
Her agitation and distress of mind brought on a 
fever, and, by the time she reached Barnet, a 
physician declared that her life would be in dan- 
ger if she were forced to travel farther. The 
doctor waited upon the king with this intelli- 
gence. James observed, very sapiently, that it 
was enough to make any sound man sick to be 
carried in a bed in the manner she was. But his 
resolution was fixed that she should proceed to 
Durhan, if he were king. But he soon relaxed 
his severity, and granted her permission to re- 
main for a month at Highgate for the recovery 
of her health. At Highgate she was lodged in a 
gentleman’s house and closely watched; yet on 
the very day (the 3d of June, 1611) that the 
Bishop of Durham, whose guest or prisoner she 
was to be, proceeded northward to prepare her 
lodging, she effected her escape, being assisted 
by two friends, who were in correspondence with 
her husband in the Tower. “ Disguising herself 
by drawing a great pair of French-fashioned hose 
over her petticoats, putting on a man’s doublet, 
a man-like peruke, with long locks over her hair, 
a black hat, black clonk, russet boots with red 
tops, and a rapier by her side, she walked forth, 
between three and four of the clock, with Mark- 
ham. After they had gone a-foot a mile and a 
half to a sorry inn, where Crompton attended 
with horses, she grew very sick and faint, so as 
the ostler that held the stirrup said, that the 
gentleman would hardly hold out to London; 
yet, being set on a good gelding, astride, in an un- 
wonted fashion, the stirring of the horse brought 
blood enough into her face; and so she rid on 
towards Blackwall.” There she found boats and 
attendants, who rowed her down the river to 
Gravesend, where a French bark lay at hand, 
ready to receive her. She expected to find her 
husband on board; but though Seymour had 
stolen out of the Tower in the disguise of a phy- 
sician, he had not yet reached the vessel. After 


waiting for a short time, the French captain, 


' Lodge, Jlustrationa; Sir Henry Ellis, Original Letters ; 
‘Wilson, Aikin, Court of King James, &c.; Winwood, Memorials. 

2? Sir John Harrington, in a letter to Sir Amyas Pawlet, in 
describing an interview with which he had been honoured by 
the king, gives an admirable idea of James’s many odd qualities. 

“My lovinge Cosene; It behoveth me now to recite my jour- 
nal, respectinge my gracious command of my sovereign prince 
to come to his closet; which matter as you so well and urgentlie 
desyer to heare of, I shall, in such wise as suiteth mine best 
abilitie, relate unto you, & is as followethe. When I came to 
the presence-chamber, and had gotten goode place to see the 
lordlie attendants and bowede my knee to the prince; I was 
ordered by a specyal messenger, and that in secrete sorte, to 
waite a whyle in an outwarde chamber, whence, in near an 
houre waitinge, the aame knave ledde me up a passage & 80 to 
a smale roome where was good order of paper, ink & pens, put 
on & boarde for the prinoce’s use. Soon upon this, the prince 
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who knew the seriousness of the adventure, be- 
came alarmed, and, in spite of the entreaties of 
the lady, he hoisted all sail and put to sea. When 
Seymour reached the spot, he found his wife was 
gone; but he got on board a collier, the captain 
of which agreed to land him on the coast .of 
Flanders for £40. Meanwhile the intelligence of 
Arabella’s escape from Highgate had reached the 
palace. There, in an instant, all was alarm, 
hurry, and confusion, as if anew Gunpowder Plot 
had been discovered. Couriers were despatched 
in all directions, with orders to haste for their 
lives. Ships and boats were hurried down the 
Thames as if a new Armada were in the @han- 
nel, The alarm became the greater when, on 
despatching a messenger to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, it was learned that 47s prisoner also had 
escaped. Seymour got safe to shore, and was not 
sent back; the poor Lady Arabella was less for- 
tunate, being overtaken by a “ pink royal,” when 
about midway across the Channel. The French- 
man stood a sharp but short action; and when 
he lowered his flag she was seized, carried back 
to the Thames, and then shut up in the Tower. 
Her heart was breaking, yet she said she cared 
not for captivity if her husband was safe. The 
advocacy of the queen, her own eloquent appeals, 
were all thrown away on James; she never re- 
covered her liberty, and grief and despair made 
a wreck of her brilliant intellect. She died with- 
in the walls of the Tower, and in a pitiable state 
of insanity, on the 27th of September, 16165.' 
James, who 1s described as dividing his time 
between his inkstand, his bottle, and his hunt- 
ing, again took up the pen of controversy in 1611. 
As he was out “in pursuit of, hares,” a book 
written by the Dutch divine, Conrad Vorstius, 
treating of the nature and attributes of the 
Divinity, was brought to him.~ He instantly - 
left off hunting, and began reading -and with so 
critical an eye, that within.an hour he detected 
and postillated a long list of what he called 
damnable heresies.? With not less activity he 


his majestic did me some honour in enquiringe my kin to one 

whome he had so late honoured & made a barane, and more- 

over did adde, Wee were bothe branches of the same tree. 

Then he enquyrede much of leruynge, aiid showede me his vane. 
in such sorte as made me remember my examiner at Cambridge 
aforetime. He soughte muche to knowe my advances in philo- 
sophie, and utterede profounde sentences of Aristotle and such 
lyke wryters, which I had never reade, and which some are bold 
enough to saye, others do not understand : but @his I must passe 
by. The prince did nowe prease my readinge to hit part of a 
canto in Ariosto; praysede my utterance, & said he had been 
informede of manie as to my lernynge, in the time of the queene. 

He asked me what I thoughte pure wit was made of; and whom 
it did best become? Whether a kynge should not be the best 
clerke in his owne countrie ; and if this lande did not entertayne 
goode opinion of his lernynge and good wisdom? Hip majestic 
did much presse for my opinion touchinge the power of Satane 


his highness did enter, and in much goode humour askede if | on matter of witchoraft, & askede me with muck gravitie, if 


I was cozen to Lord Harrington of Exton? I humblie repliede 


aie teatle waceeetene nny the der dk ee eee ee 


* 
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Countries, commanding him to accuse Vorstius, 
before the States, of heresy and infidelity, and 
to signify to the States his utter detestation of 
those crimes, and of all by whom they were to- 
lerated. The Hollanders, who had recently 
elected this heresiarch to the professorship of 
divinity at Leyden, vacant by the death of Ar- 
‘minius, were not inclined to give ear to this 
remonstrance from a foreign prince, and they 
intimated as much in a respectful tone. There- 
upon James, “plying his inkstand again,” sent 
them an admonition in his own hand-writing. 
Assuming the tone of a Protestant pope, having 
authority in spirituals over other countries than 
‘his own, he bade them remember that the King 
of England was the Defender of the Faith, and 
that it would be in his competency, in union 
with other foreign churches, to “extinguish and 
remand to hell these abominable heresies.” He 
told them that this wretched Vorstius deserved 
to be burned alive, as much as any heretic that 
had ever suffered. To all this the Hollanders 
returned a very cool and a very evasive answer. 
‘Then James entered a public protest against the 
heresies of Vorstius, and informed the States 
that they must either give up their divinity pro- 
fessor, or forfeit the friendship of the King of 
England. Archbishop Abbot applauded the king, 
and urged him to adopt violent measures; and 
Winwood, the ambassador, who was equally 
zealous, thundered threats in the ears of the 
Dutch: but still the States refused to displace 
‘Vorstius till he should be heard in his own de- 
fence. James put forth a short work, in French, 
of his own composition, entitled, A Declaration 
against Vorstius.' But, after all, he would have 
been defeated in this warfare, if the Hollanders 
had not been divided gs to what was orthodoxy 
and what heterodoxy. A powerful sect and 
party, called the Gomarists,’ hated Vorstius as 
much as James, and Abbot and Winwood, hated 
him, and, in the end, the divinity professor was 
expelled from Leyden to wander about in poverty 





anclente women than others? I did not refraine from a scurvey 
jeate and even saide (notwithstanding to whom it was said) that 
‘we were taught hereof in Scripture, where it is told that ‘the 
devil walketh in dry places.’ His majestie moreover was pleasede 
to say much, and favouredly, of my good report for merth and 
good conceite ; to which I did covertlie answer, as not willinge 
a subject should be wiser than his prince, nor even appear so. 
More serious discourse did next ensue, wherein I wantede room 
to continys, and sometime roome to escape; for the queen his 
mother wa’ not forgotten, nor Davison nether. His highness 
told me her death was visible in Scotland before it did really 
* happen, being, as he said, spoken of in secrete by those whose 
‘power of sighte presentede to them a bloodie heade dancinge in 
theaire. He then did remarke muche on this gifte, and saide 
he had soughte out of certain bookes a sure waie to attaine 
knowledge of future changes. Hereat he namede many books 


which I did not knowe, nor by whom written; but advised me 


: not to consult some authors which would lead me to evil con- 
‘wultations. I tolde his majestie the power Satan had, I much 


 fearéde, damagede my badilie frame; but I had not farther will 
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and obscurity. During six or seven; years be 
was obliged to conceal himself from his irtolerant 
opponents in Tergau; and at the end of that 
period he was driven out of Holland, the synod 
of Dort having given a definitive judgment 
against him, and the States having sentenced 
him to perpetual banishment. At this said 
synod, which was held in 1619, the deputies from 
the clergy of England and Scotland were the 
principal promoters of the proscription of Vors- 
tius, which was followed by the barbarous exile 
of 700 families who entertained his tenets. Dur- 
ing two years the expelled professor disappeared 
from the world, being obliged to hide himself in 
very secret places; for there were many men 
who imagined that it would be doing a good 
deed to murder him. At last, the Duke of Hol- 
stein offered him and the exiled families a se- 
cure asylum. He arrived at this haven of rest 
in the month of June, 1622, but he soon quitted 
it for a surer and more lasting one—dying in 
the month of September of the same year. James 
was prouder of this victory than he would have 
been of winning battles like Crecy and Azin- 
court. Unfortunately the controversy sharpened 
his temper; and, as if to give the Dutch an ex- 
ample, he relighted the fires of Smithfield, being 
the last English sovereign to sign the writ de 
heretico comburendo. Bartholomew Legate, who 
is described as an obstinate Arian heretic, was 
apprehended and examined by the king and 
some of the bishops, and then committed to 
Newgate. After lying a considerable time in 
prison he was tried before the Consistory Court, 
which passed sentence upon him, as contumacious 
and obdurate, and delivered him over to the 
secular arm, to be burned; and he was burned 
accordingly in Smithfield, on the 18th of March, 
1612. On the 11th of April following, which 
was Easter Eve, Edward Wightman, convicted 
of heresy of a very multiform character, was 
burned at Lichfield. A third victim was ready 
for the flames; but it was found, notwithstand- 


to courte his friendshipe, for my soules hurte. We next dis- 


coursede somewhat on religion, when at lengthe he said, Now, 
sir, you have seen my wisdom in some sorte, & I have pried 
into yours. I praye you do me justice in your report; and in 
good season I will not fail to add to your understandings in such 
pointes as I may find you lacke amendemente. I made courtesie 
hereat, & withdrewe down the passage & out at the gate, amidst 
the manie varlet and lordlie servantes which stoode arounde. . . 
I did forget to tell that his majestie muche askede concerning 
my opinion of the new weede tobacco, and said, It woud, by its 
use, infuse ill qualities on the braine, & that no learnede men 
ought to taste it, and wishede it forbidden.” —Sir James Nichol's 
Progresses of James, vol. i. p. 491. 

1 It was printed and dispersed over the Continent in French, 
Latin, Dutch, and English. 

2 After Gomarus, professor at Leyden, the chief opponent of 
Arminius in the dispute about the decrees of God and the efi- 
cacy of grace. 

3 It should seem that Legate was what is now called a Uni- 
tarian, and that Wightman was orazed ; for, in addition to his 
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ing the overflowing bigotry of many classes, that 
the maas of the nation could no longer look upon 
such executions with any other feelings than 
those of horror and disgust. The lawyers began 
to question whether the proceedings were strictly 
legal, and the bishops to doubt whether they 
were useful to their church. ‘The king accord- 
ingly preferred that heretics hereafter should 
silently and privately waste themselves away in 
prison.”' In other words, men were exposed to 
a slower and more cruel martyrdom; but there 
was no more burning in England. 

Some time before these events Henry IV. of 
France had fallen beneath the knife of an as- 
sassin, On the 14th of May, 1610, as he was on 
his way to the arsenal, he was stabbed in a street 
of Paris, by Francis Ravaillac, a young fanatic 
friar of the order of the Jacobins.? An opinion 
prevailed, or is said to have prevailed, among the 
French populace, that the king, who had allied 
himself with Protestants and heretics, was going 
to wage war against the pope; and attempts were 
made at the time, and long afterwards, to connect 
the regicide with the court of Rome, with the court 
of Spain, with the Jesuits; but the murderer, even 
on the rack, maintained that he had had no ac- 
complices or instigators whatever, and that he had 
been carried to do the deed only by an instinct or 
impulse, which he could neither control nor ex- 
plain. The truth appears to be, that the monk 
was mad, and unconnected with any party, either 
religious or political: but this did not save him 
from a horrible death, nor prevent James from 
persecuting more sharply the English Catholics. 
In all this, however, James had the full consent 
of his parliament, which was then sitting, and 
which would readily have carried him to greater 
extremities. In Scotland, perhaps, more than 
in England, people were convinced that Henry 
had fallen a sacrifice to the pope and ihe Jesuits, 
and that an attempt would be made on the sacred 
person of James. The Scottish privy council 
addressed a long letter to their most “gracious 
and dread sovereign,” beseeching him (most un- 
necessarily) to have a care of ‘himeelf, and re- 
commending him to cal] up a body-guard of na- 
tive Scots, that might attend him in all his 
huntings and games. 

By the death of Henry IV. the crown of France 
fell to his son, Louis XIII.—a weak boy, who 

never became a man in intellect or strength of 
character. During his minority the post of re- 
gent was occupied by his mother, Mary de’ Me- 
. dici, who soon undid the dici, who soon undid the good which her husband which her husband 


- denying the Trinity, denying the Trinity, he said that Ae was the Holy Spirit pro- said that Ac was the Holy Spirit pro- 
"mised in Soripture. Y Fuller, 
2 Three times before this fatal blow of Ravaillac, the life of 
Henry 1V. had been attempted by assassins: -by Pierre Barriere, 
“Sm: 1503—by Pierre Oitin, in 1597—and by —_ de l'Iele, a 


‘Thaniac, in 1605, 
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had done to the French people, without reform- 
ing the morals of the court. It was her general 
system to pursue a course of politics directly 
contrary to that of Henry, who had been a most 
unfaithful husband; but, notwithstanding this 
system, she adhered to the Protestant league, 
and sent 10,000 men to join 4000 English who 
had landed on the Continent, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Cecil. These allies joined 
the Dutch and Germans under the commands of 
the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Anhalt. 
The Austrians were presently driven out of Ju- 
liers, of which they had taken forcible possession 
on the death of the Protestant prince, John, 
Duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg; and as the’ 
emperor was not in a condition to renew the 
struggle, and as Jamesand Mary de’ Medici were 
most anxious for peace, the tranquillity of Europe 
was not very seriously disturbed. 

While these events were passing abroad and 
at home, Robert Carr, the handsome Scotchman, 
was eclipsing every competitor in the English 
court. He was created Viscount Rochester in 
the month of March, 1611; was made a member 
of the privy council in April, 1612; and he re- 
ceived also from his lavish master the order of 
the Garter. Upon the death of the Ear! of Salis- 
bury (Cecil) he became Jord-chamberlain, that post 
being given up to him by the Earl of Suffolk, 
who succeeded Cecil as lord-treasurer. And as 
the post of secretary remained vacant for a con- 
siderable time, the favourite did the duties of 
that office by means of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
whose abilities and experience made up in part 
for his own deficiencies. Carr, Viscount Ro- 
chester, became in effect prime minister of Eng- 
land as much as Cecil had been, though nominally 
he held no ministerial situation; and his power 
and his influence were not decreased when the 
king nominated Sir Ralph Winwood and Sir 
Thomas Lake to be joint secretaries of state; for 
these men were not high and mighty enough to 
oppose the wishes of the favourite. But Sir 
Thomas Overbury, who on several accounts was 
distasteful to the king, became an object of his 
jealousy and hatred when James saw the entire 
confidence and affection which his minion re- 
posed in him. 

Prince Henry, the heir to the crown, had now 
entered his eighteenth year, and had been for | 
some time the idol of the people. If his cha- 
racter is fairly described by his contemporaries, 
he was entitled to this admiration; but we can- 
not but remember the universal practice of con- 
trasting the heir-apparent with the actual occu- 
| pant of the throne; and this prince’s untimely 
end may very well have produced some of that 
exaggeration which arises out of tenderness and 
hopeless regret. In person, in manners, and in 
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character, he differed most widely from his father. 
He was comely, well-made, graceful, frank, brave, 
and active. Henry V. and Edward the Black 
Prince were proposed to him as models; and it 
was the example of those warlike princes that 
he determined to follow. Though not absolutely 
averse to learning, spending two or three hours 
a-day in his study, he loved arms better than 
books. He employed a great part of his time in 
martial exercises, in handling the pike, throwing 
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trasted with his parent. James could never be 
quiet in church time, having always an eager- 
ness to be preaching himself: Henry was a 
most attentive hearer of sermons, and, instead 
of disputing with them, was wont to reward 
the preachers—no uncertain road to popularity. 
James was a most profane swearer, Henry swore 
not at all; and he had boxes kept at his three 
houses—at St. James’s, Richmond, and Nonsuch 
—to receive the fines on profane swearing which 


the bar, shooting with the bow, vaulting, and | he ordered to be strictly levied among his atten- 





Prince Henry, Son of James 1.—From Drayton’s Polyolbion. 


riding. He was a particular lover of horses, and 
what belonged to them, but not fond of hunting 
like his father; and, when he engaged in it, it 
was rather for the pleasure of galloping his gal- 
lant steeds than for any which the dogs afforded 
him. He studied fortification, and at a very 
early age turned his attention to ships and sea 
matters. Sir Walter Raleigh, the brave and the 

scientific soldier and sailor, who was still lan- 
_ guishing in the Tower, became an object of his 
enthusiastic admiration; and he was often heard 
to say that no other king but his father would 
keep such a bird in such a cage. All this was 
when he was a mere child. It is remarked by 
an old writer, that he was too soon a man to be 
long-lived. As he grew up he practised tilting, 
charging on horseback, and firing artillery. He 
caused new pieces of ordnance to be cast, with 
which he learned to shoot at a mark. In other 
particulars Prince Henry was strikingly con- 


dants. The money thus collected was given 
to the poor. .... “His court was more 
frequented than the king’s, and by another 
sort of men; so the king was heard to say, 
Will he bury me alive?” And the High 
Church favourities taxed him with being a 
patriot and a friend to the Puritans. To the 
last-named class, indeed, he appeared as a ruler 
promised in the prophecies of Scripture—as 
one that would complete the reformation of the 
church of Christ. 
‘‘Henry the Eighth pulled down tho abbeys and cells, 

But Henry the Ninth shall pull down bishops and bells,” 
was a rhyme common in the mouths of the 
people, among whom the spirit of dissent gained 
strength in proportion to the efforts made to 
force them to conformity. Yet, when the usual 
age for marrying princes arrived, his father, 
who was less particular about any other point 
than about a high alliance, wished to marry 
Henry to a Catholic wife—a match which 
would have cost him the favour of the Puri- 
tans, <A negotiation with Spain for the hand 
of the eldest infanta was carried on for years; 
and when it grew languid or hopeless, James 
listened to an overture from Mary de’ Medici, 
the Queen-regent of France, who was anxious 
for a marriage between Prince Henry and 

Madame Christine, second daughter of France 
At the same time James was tempted by an 
offer of a daughter of the Duke of Florence, with 
millions of crowns for her dower; and shortly 
after an ambassador-extraordinary arrived from 
Savoy, to solicit the hand of James’s daughter 
Elizabeth for the heir of that dukedom, and to 
offer that of his sister to Prince Henry. This 
double commission led to no results, though James 
was willing to bestow his daughter on the Ca- 
tholic Savoyard. To his father Henry was all 
submission, protesting his readiness to marry 


whomsoever he might choose for him;' but to 


1 Burnet, however, says, ‘‘He was so zealous a Protestant, 
that, when his father was entertaining propositions of marrying 
him to Popish princesses—once to the archduchess, and at 
another time to a daughter of Savoy, he, in a letter that he 
wrote to the king on the 12th of that October in which he died 
(the original of which Sir William Cook showed me), desired 
that, if his father married him that way, it might be with the 
youngest person of the two, of whose conversion he might have 
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other persons he held a different language: and 
the Puritans, who most admired him and most 
feared or hated the Papists; seem to have com- 
forted themselves with the conviction that he 
would never marry a Catholic wife.’ 

A match, which was perfectly to the taste of 
the people, though not to that of her mother, was 
at length proposed for the Princess Elizabeth, 
and on the 16th of October, 1612, Frederick V., 
the Count Palatine, the bridegroom elect, who 
had the good wishes of all zealous Protestants, 
arrived in England to receive his young bride. 
In the midst of the festive preparations for this 
marriage, Prince Henry, who appears to have 
outgrown his strength, and to have greatly ne- 
glected the care of his health, was seized with a 
dangerous illness at Richmond, where he was 
preparing his house for the reception of the Pa- 
latine. Recovering a little, and hoping to conquer 
the disease by the vigour of his spirit, he rode 
up to London to welcome his intended brother- 
in-law at Whitehall. On the 24th of October, 
notwithstanding the weak state of his body and 
the coldness of the season, he played a great 
match of tennis with the Count Henry of Nas- 
sau, in his shirt. That night he complained ex- 
ceedingly of lassitude and a pain in his head. The 
following morning, being Sunday, though faint 
and drowsy, he would rise and go to the chapel. 
From the sermon in his own house the prince 
went to Whitehall, where he heard another with 
the king. After this he dined with his majesty, 
and ate with a seemingly good appetite, but his 
countenance was sadly pale, and his eye hollow 
and ghastly. After dinner his courage and re- 
solution, in combating with and dissembling his 
disorder, gave way to the force of it, and he 
was obliged to take a hasty leave and return to 
St. James’s. There he grew daily worse. His 
head frequently wandered, but on the night of 
the 2d of November his delirium increased alarm- 
ingly: he called for his clothes, for his armour 
and sword, saying he must be gone. On Thurs- 
day, the 5th of November, the anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot, the king was informed that 
there was no hope. Upon this, James, who had 
visited him several times at St. James's, being 
‘‘ unwilling and unable to stay so near the gates 
of sorrow, removed to Theobalds in Hertfordshire, 
to wait there the event.” Abbot, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, attended the prince, told him of his 
danger, and took his confession of faith. In the 
course of that day the prince repeatedly called 
out “ David! David!” meaning Sir David Mur- 
ray, his confidential friend and servant; but when 





hope, and that any liberty she might be allowed for her religion 
might be in the privatest manner possible.”—Own Times, i. 11. 
A singular reason for preferring a young wife to an old one. 

1 Birch, Life of Prince Henry; Nuge Ant.; Wilson: Weldon. 
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Murray stood by his bed-side, he always answered 
with a sigh, “I would say something, but I can- 
not utter it.” During that night he made many 
efforts to speak on some secret matter which 
seemed to press heavily on his heart, but he could 
not be understood by reason of the rattling in 
his throat. Sir David Murray, however, con- 
trived to understand his earnest wish that a 
number of letters in a certain cabinet in his clo- 
set should be burned. It is said that these let- 
ters were burned accordingly. On the following 
morning his attendants thought him dead, and 
raised such a cry of grief that it was heard by 
the people in the streets, who echoed the loud 
lamentation. The prince recovered from his 
faint, and in the afternoon took two cordials or 
nostrums, one of which was prepared and sent 
by the captive Raleigh. But the sufferer was 
now past cure and help, and he expired at eight 
o'clock that night, being Friday, the 6th of 
November, 1612. He was eighteen years, eight 
months, and seventeen days old. The people had 
not been made aware of his danger till almost 
the Jast moment: their grief at his loss was un- 
bounded; and all classes were deeply affected by 
the early death of the spirited youth. He was 
the more regretted because his only surviving 
brother, Prince Charles, was a sickly and retir- 
ing boy, and had not had the fortune to acquire 
popularity. In a short time dark rumours were 
raised that Prince Henry had been poisoned by 
the favourite Rochester, with whom he could 
never agree; and these horrid suspicions did not 
stop till they had included his own father as an 
accomplice. The whole notion was absurd; the 
youth died of the effects of a putrid fever on a 
debilitated constitution.? But though James was 
innocent of the poisoning, he showed a brutal 
indifference to the fate of his son. Only three 
days after the event he made Rochester write to 
Sir Thomas Edmonds, his ambassador at Paris, 
to recommence, in the name of Prince Charles, 
the matrimonial treaty which he had begun for 
his brother. In a very few days more he pro-. 
hibited all persons from approaching him in 
mourning; and though he thought fit to delay 
the marriage, he affianced his daughter Elizabeth 
to the Palatine in December, kept his Christmas 
with the usual festivities, and solemnized the 
nuptials on St. Valentine’s Day with an expense 
and magnificence hitherto unknown in England. 
Long before their calamities fell upon the Pal- 
grave and his bride—indeed, before they were 
well out of England—the court was hampered 
and vexed by pecuniary embarrassments, James 
had exacted the old feudal aid for the marriage 


of his daughter, as he had done before for the 
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both for his fortune, understanding, and reputa- 
tion,” he spoke his mind freely and boldly,sob- 
jecting the “buseness of the woman,” the dis- 
honour of such a marriage, and declaring that, if 
Rochester persisted, he would raise an insuper- 
able obstacle to the divorce from Essex, which 
was to precede any open talk about the new 
marriage. The favourite seemed to yield to the 
strong remonstrances of his friend and counsel- 
lor. Overbury, though familiar with the in- 
trigues of a court and the worst vices of human 
nature, foresaw no mischief to himself: he con- 
tinued to derive profit and credit from his close 
connection with the favourite; and on the morn- 
ing of the 21st of April, 1613, he boasted to a 
friend of his good fortune and brilliant prospects. 
That very evening he was committed to the 
Tower. Rochester, in his infatuation, had told 
all that he had said to his beautiful and revenge- 
ful mistress. In her first fury she offered £1000) 
to Sir John Wood to take his life in a duel. But 
there was a too apparent risk and uncertainty in 
this course; and her friends (her uncle, the Earl 
of Northampton, was among these advisers) sug- 
gested a wiser expedient—which was, to send 
Overbury on an embassy to the Great Duke of 
Russia. If he accepted this mission he would be 
out of the way before the question of the divorce 
came on; if he took the appointment in the light 
of a harsh exile, and refused it, it would be easy 
to irritate the king against him as an undutiful 
subject. When the mission to Russia was first 
mentioned to him, Sir Thomas seemed not un- 
willing to undertake it. But then, it is said, his 
friend Rochester told him how much he relied 
upon his integrity and talent for business—how 
much he should lose by his absence; and, in the 
end, implored him to refuse the unpromising em- 
bassy, undertaking to reconcile him soon with 
the king, if his majesty should testify any dis- 
pleasure. By this time nothing but Sir Tho- 
mas’s immediate death would satisfy the malig- 
nant countess, and Rochester had become as a pipe 
upon which she played her stops as she chose. 
As soon as Overbury had refused the mission 
which was offered to him by the lord-chancel- 
lor and the Earl of Pembroke, the favourite re- 
presented to the king that Sir Thomas was not 
only grown insolent and intolerable to himself, 
but audacious and disobedient to his sacred ma- 
jesty. James, who already hated Overbury, 
readily agreed with his minion and the rest 
of his council that Overbury was guilty of con- 
tempt of the royal authority. A warrant was 
brought up and signed, and Sir Thomas was 
sent to his dungeon. The countess’s uncle North- 


knighting of his eldest son; but the sum thus ob- 
tained (it was only about £20,000) went but a 
very short way towards paying for the dowry, 
the entertainment of the bridegroom with his 
numerous retinue, and the marriage feast. Lord 
Harrington, who accompanied the bride to the 
Rhine, claimed, on his return from the journey, 
£30,000. The king, having no money to give 
him, conferred on him a grant for the coining of 
base farthings in brass. 
AD. 1613. The two noble Howards, the Earl 
of Suffolk and the Earl of North- 
ampton,' seeing that there was no possibility of 
checking the mighty rise of Rochester, sought to 
bind him to their family, and so share the better 
in the good things which the king continued to 
lavish on the favourite. Suffolk had a daughter, 
the most beautiful, the most witty, and the most 
fascinating young woman in the English court. 
This Lady Frances Howard had been married at 
the age of thirteen to the Earl of Essex, only a 
year older than herself, the son of the unfortu- 
nate earl who had perished on the scaffold in 
Elizabeth's time. James had promoted this ill- 
omened match out of a pretended regard to 
Essex’s father. As the parties were so young, 
the bride was sent home to her mother, a weak 
and vain, if not a vicious woman, the bride- 
groom was sent to the university, whence he 
went on his travels to the Continent. At the 
end of four years they went to live together, as 
one of them supposed, as man and wife; but if 
Essex rejoiced in the loveliness of his bride, and 
the universal admiration she attracted, his joy 
was soon overcast, for he found her cold, con- 
temptuous, and altogether averse to him. In 
effect, his countess was already enamoured of Ko- 
chester and his splendid fortunes. Prince Henry, 
it is said, had disputed her love with the hand- 
some favourite, but in vain. Sir Thomas Over- 
bury had assisted Rochester in writing his pas- 
sionate love-letters, and had even managed sundry 
stolen interviews between the lovers, in which 
what remained of the innocence of the young coun- 
tess had been made a wreck; but though Over- 
bury’s lax morality did not prevent him from 
rendering such services as these, his policy was 
strongly opposed to his friend committing him- 
self further. He well knew the odium which 
Rochester would bring upon himself by pro- 
claiming his love and contracting an adulter- 
ine marriage with the countess; and, wishing 
to retain his own ascendency over the favourite, 
the fountain of riches and honour, he was averse 
to the influence which the noble Howards would 
obtain by the union. As the favourite was in- 
debted to him “more than to any soul living, | ampton, and her lover Rochester, had prepared 
| iatille was the eos: Nocthanipébn the brother of Thomas the business so that Sir William Wade was re- 
Duke of Norfolk, executed in 1572. moved from the lieutenancy of the Tower, and 
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Sir Jervis Elvis, or Elwes, a person wholly de- 
pendent upon them, put in his place. By their 
order Elwes confined Overbury a close prisoner, 
so that his own father was not suffered to visit 
him, nor were any of his servants admitted with- 
in the walls of the Tower. 

A few days after these strange practices, the 
Countess of Essex, backed by her father, the 
Earl of Suffolk, who signed the petition with her, 
sued for a divorce from her huaband upon the 
ground of the marriage being null by reason of 
physical incapacity. Forthwith James appointed, 
under the great seal, a commission of delegates 
to try this delicate cause. The delegates named 
by his majesty were Abbot, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, 
Lichfield and Coventry, and Rochester; with 
Sir Julius Cesar, Sir John Parry, Sir Daniel 
Dunne, Sir John, Bennet, Francis James, and 
Thomus Edwards, doctors of the civil law. The 
Earl of Essex, who had suffered enough already 
from the beautiful demon, made no resistance, 
but seems to have gone gladly into measures 
which would free him from such a wife. It has 
been mildly said that “all the judicial forms 
usnal on such occasions were carefully observed ;”! 
but it cannot be denied that the course of the 
disgraceful investigation was biassed by inter- 
ferences and influences of a most unusual and ir- 
regular character. Abbot, the primate, who in 
al} this foul business acted like a man of honour 
and conscience, objected strongly to the divorce; 
but James took up the pen, and answered the 
archbishop in the double capacity of absolute king 
and special pleader. He told Abbot, roundly, 
that it became him “to have a kind of implicit 
faith” in his royal judgment, because he was 
known to have ‘some skill in divinity,” and be- 
cause, as he hoped, no honest man could doubt the 
uprightness of his conscience. ‘ An.i,” continued 
James, “the best thankfulness that you, that are 
so far my creature, can use towards me, is to 
reverence and fullow my judgment, and not to 
contradict it, except where you may demonstrate 
unto me that Iam mistaken or wrong informed.”? 
The king was never backward in writing or de- 
livering this kind of schooling, or in seconding 
his minions through right or wrong; but it is 
believed that his zeal was quickened on the pre- 
sent occasion by the opportune gift of £25,000 in 
gold, which Rochester made to him out of his 
savings. The primate, however, would not sacri- 
fice his conscience, and three out of five of the 
doctors of the civil law took part with him. The 
bishops were less scrupulous, for, with the ex- 
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ception of London, they all voted as the king 
wished; and on the 25th of September a divorce 
was pronounced by a majority of seven to five. 
The day before the sentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced, Sir Thomas Overbury died in his dun- 
geon. His body was hastily and secretly buried 
in a pit dug within the walls of the Tower, and 
care was taken to circulate a report that he had 
died of an infectious and loathsome disease. But 
from the first it was generally whispered that he 
had been poisoned. On the 4th of November, 
in order that the Countess of Essex should not 
lose rank by marrying his favourite, James crea- 
ted Rochester Earl of Somerset. The marriage 
ceremony was performed on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, in the royal chapel at Whitehall, in the 
presence of the king and queen, Prince Charles, 
and a great confluence of the bishops and tem- 
poral nobility. The countess appeared in the 
costume of a virgin bride, with her hair hanging in 
loose curls down to her waist. James Montague, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, the king’s favourite 
bishop, and afterwards the editor of his works, 
united the hands of the guilty pair, and pro- 
nounced the nuptial benediction; and Dr. Moun- 
tain, dean of Westminster, preached the marriage 
sermon. At night there was a gallant mask 
got up by the lords of the court. “ The glorious 
days were seconded with as glorious nights, 
where masks and dancings had a continued mo- 
tion; the king naturally affecting such high- 
flying pastimes and banquetings as might wrap 
up his spirit, and keep it from descending tv- 
wards earthly things.”* Other masks followed, 
each rivalling its predecessor in splendour. In 
every way this shameful marriage, which insulted 
and shocked the moral feelings of the people, was 
celebrated with far more pomp and parade than 
that of the king’s own daughter. The Puritans, 
who were wont to declaim against all such shows 
and sports, found in these doings an inexhaustible 
subject for invective. The countess, the favour- 
ite, the bishops, the king himself, all came in for 
their share of opprobrium; and the people gene- 
rally, whether Puritans, Churchmen, or Papists, 
regarded the triumph of profligacy with disgust, 
horror, and wrath. And all this time James kept 
trumpeting louder and louder that he was a hea- 
ven-made king, and that the duty of his subjects 
was a passive obedience in all things to his ab- 
solute and infallible will. But the pinching of 
pecuniary embarrassment must have reminded 
him continually that he was of the earth, earthy; 
and the course of life he led was fatal to any 
great reverence on the part of his subjects. 
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Continuing prodigality of James—He is compelled to meet his parliament—His ministers undertake to manage 
it—Their failure in the attempt—Tyrannical proceedings of the Star Chamber—lIts cruel treatment of Edmond 
Peachum—George Villiers, a new rvyal favourite, appears—His rise in the king’s favour—The Earl of Somer- 
set discarded—He is accused of the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury—Trials connected with the event— 
Strange particulars of Somerset’s trial—His singular mode of eluding condemnation—Lord Bacon’s services 
in the trial—Rivalry and quarrels between him and Coke—James seeks a wife for his son Charles-—Rapid 
rise of Villiers, the new favourite—James visits Scotland—His attempts to subvert the Church of Scotland 
and establish bishops over it—Resistance of Andrew Melvil to the innovations—He and other Scottish minis- 
ters banished—Resistance to Episcopacy in Scotland—Bishops imposed on the Scots—Attempts of James to . 
win over the Scota to his changes—His hostility to English Puritanism—His attempts to establish the Book 
of Sports in England—Extravagant conduct of Lord Bacon during the king’s absence—His abject behaviour 
on the return of James—Bacon’s intrigues to recover his influence--His plots to accomplish the marriage of 
the favourite’s brother—He is created Baron Verulam —-'‘Lhe favourite’s aggrandizement of his relatives—His 
own high offices—He is created a marquis. 





Gg @ INCE the dissolution of parliament | plan for managing the House of Commons, as- 
(4PM! in 1611, James had attempted, as ‘sured the king that the chief leaders of the late 
@| usual, to raise loans by writs under ' opposition, such as Neville, Yelverton, Hyde, 
the great seal; but the merchants | Crew, and Sir Dudley Digges, had been won 
to whom he principally applied | over to the court; that much might be done by 

S refused him the accommodation. ; forethought towards filling the House of Com- 
He opened a market for the sale of honows; mons with persons well affected to his majesty, 
sold several peerages for large sums; and created : winning or blinding the lawyers, the ditere vo- 
a new order of knights called baronets, whose | cales of the house, and drawing the country 
honours were hereditary, and who paid £1000 | gentlemen, the merchants, the courtiers, to act 
each for their patents under the great seal. He | with one accord for the king’s advantage. But 
still continued giving with as lavish a hand as | Bacon told James, at the same time, that it would 
ever to these servants, by which must be under- | be expedient to tender voluntarily certain graces 


stood his favourities and courtiers, for the true 
servants of the state were often left unpaid, and 
told that they must support theniselves on their 
private patrimonies. Such as obtained the higher 
employments paid themselves by means of bribes 
and peculations. These places were generally 
sold to the highest bidders by the minion So- 
merset and the noble Howards. Thus, Sir Fulke 





) might with smallest injury be conceded.? 


and modifications of the prerogative, such as 
This 
advice was seconded by Sir Henry Neville, a 
place-hunter, as ambitious a man as Bacon, and 
scarcely more honest. In a well-written memo- 
rial, he suggested to his majesty that he should 
consider what had been demanded by the com- 
mons, and what promised by the crown during 
the last session; that. he should grant now the 


Greville obtained the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer for the sum of £4000, which he paid to | more reasonable of the commons’ requests, and 
Lady Suffolk, now the favourite’s mother-in-law.' | keep all the promises which he had actually made; 


The States of Holland had neither paid prin- 
cipal nor interest of their debt. Some of the 
ministers proposed adopting bold and decisive 





that he should avuid irritating speeches to his 
parliament, and make a show of confidence in 
their good affections. Upon these conditions, and 


measures, in order to obtain this money, but | under this system, they wndertvok to manage the 


James was too timid to follow their advice; and 
xs his exchequer was bare and his credit ex- 
hausted, he reluctantly made up his mind to 
meet parliament once more. It appears that 


commons (the lords had long been tame enough), 
and carry the king triumphantly through par- 
liament to abundant votes of the public money ; 
and hence they were called undertakers. James, 


even at this extremity he would have avoided a | in his embarrassments, acceded to the plan, and 


parliament had it not been for Bacon, who was 
now attorney-general, and high in the royal fa- 
vour, from which his rival, Coke, had wonderfully 


declined. Bacon, who had drawn up a regular 
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| Somerset put himself at the head of it with 


Bacon and Neville. On the 5th of April, 1614, 








2 Original MSS. in the possession of Mr. Hallam, as quoted 
by him in Conet. Hist. ' 3 Carte. 
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the king opened the session with a conciliatory | private consultation with the reat of the judges. 
speech, descanting on the alarming growth of | declined giving any opinion to the lords touch- 
Popery (he knew a little persecution would please | ing the legality of impositions on merchandise 
them well), and on his zea] for the true religion; | by prerogative, because it was proper that he 
and then he told them how much he was in want | and his brethren, who were ‘to speak judicially 
of money, and how many graces he intended for between the king and his subjects, should be 
them in this present session. But the commons | disputante in no cause on any side. The lords, 
would not be cajoled: they passed at once to the | who had expected a very different answer, NOW 
great grievance—the customs at the outports and declined the conference; and Neyle, Bishop of 
impositions by prerogative. ‘And such faces Lichfield and Coventry, who, for the share he 
appeared there as made the court droop.” Some had taken in the Countess of Essex’s divorce, 
of the courtiers and members returned or won | had been recently translated to the see of Lin- 
over by the “ undertakers,” made a faint effort, | coln, rose in his place, and said that the com- 
but their voice was drowned, and died away in | mons were striking at the root of the preroga- 
a helpless murmur about the hereditary right | tive, and that, if admitted to conference, they 
might proceed to undutiful and seditious speeches, 

ata nt unfit for the ears of their lordships. This Neyle 

was one of the worst of James's bench of bishops, 
and an object of detestation to the Puritans, 
‘whom he had harassed and persecuted. The 
; commons fell upon him in a fury, and demanded 
‘ reparation; for the practice did not yet obtain of 
i one house of parliament supposing itself iguo- 
‘ yant of what is done or said in the other house. 
The bishop instantly changed his tone, excused 
himself, and, with many tears, denied the most 
: offensive of the words which had been attributed 
| to him. By this time James must have dis- 
| covered that the wndertakers had engaged for 
‘more than they could accomplish. Indeed, the 
' discovery of this scheme, which was made public 
before the meeting of parliament, contributed 
to the ill-humour of the lower house. James, 
in his opening speech, positively denied that 
| there was any such plan entertained, protesting 
; that, “for wndertakers, he never was so base to 
; call, or rely on any;” and Bacon had pretended 
to laugh at the notion that private men should 
Sin FRANCIS Bacon.—After a portrait by Vansomer. | undertake for the commons of England. A few 
. days after, Sir Henry Neville’s memorial to the 
of kings to tax their subjects as they list. The | king was read at full length in the house, and 
commons demanded a conference on this mo-! at the opening of the session of 1621 James 
guar subject with the lords. The lords | himself expressly confessed that there had been 
i ae hie the ann Be- | such a scheme, Seeing no likelihood of the de- 
SAGE ee +i, me : anal ‘ a oe the | spatch of the business for which alone he had 
members had | been elected andthe as enlnies | Summoned them, James pen eemmenenge, that if 
sagas weer ypene ee : see went nigh | they further delayed voting supplies he would 
who had ie ae s ae ae ght Coke, | dissolve parliament. The commons, in reply, 
King’s Bench ae ae J verte of the | stated that they would vote no supplies till their 
promotion and who eh acl ee Diener Bilersnees should be redressed. It is said, on a 
tikes patel sats . . seat : something | questionable authority, that he then sent for the 
Teabags ae ene red of Bacon and the | commons, and tore all their bills before their 
at from the court, after a | faces in Whitehall; but, whatever was James's 

sort that to plonse and humour greatness, underfook a parlia | indiscretion, his cowardice would be likely to 
brag, wo fy tins Yorer ano tefl ede | certain, however, is that he carried Ura 
a people, would make | 18 certain, however, is, that he carried his threat 
election of such members for knights and burgesses as should into execution on the 7th of June, an d, on the 


comply solely to the king's desires; and Somerset ia the head ; é 
und chief of these undertalers, But this waa but an embrion, | £°llowing morning, committed five of the mem- 


. 
and became an abortive. | bers to the Tower, for “licentiousness of speech.” 
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the parliament had sat two months and two | There he was examined by the Archbishop of 
days, but had not passed a single bill. It was | Canterbury, the Lord-chancellor Ellesmere, the 
afterwards called the Addle Parliament; but | Earls of Suffolk and Worcester, Sir Ralph Win- 
few parliaments did more towards the proper | wood, the Lord Chief-j ustice Coke, and others, 
establishment of the rights of the commons.' touching his motives, advisers, and instructors, 
For the next six years James depended upon | “I find not the man,” wrote Winwood, “ to be, 
most uncertain, and, for the greater. part, most | as was related, stupid or dull, but to be full of 
illegal means. People were dragged into the ; malace and craft.”* James, who in such cases 
Star Chamber on all kinds of accusations, that | would always read the law in his own way, in- 
they might be sentenced to pay enormous fines | sisted that the offence amounted to high treason, 
to the king; monopolies and privileges were in- | and taking up his pen, he drew out for the in- 
vented and sold, and the odious bénevolences | 
were brought aguin into full play; and such as | called “The true state of the question.”* But 
would not contribute had their names returned | Coke, who had not always been so scrupulous, 
to the privy council. Mr. Oliver St. John, who | who, before the tide of his favour was on the 
put himself. in this predicament, who explained ebb, had concurred and co-operated in many ar- 
his reasons in writing like a lawyer and states- | bitrary measures, maintained that the offence 
man,? and who did not spare the king, was sen- | might be a criminal slander, but did not amount 
tenced by the Star Chamber to a fine of £5000, | to treason. On the next merciless examination 
of the prisoner, Coke was not present; 
but his rival Bacon was there, in his 
stead, and an assenting witness to the 
atrocities committed. Twelve inter- 
rogatories were put to the preacher, 
who, according to the horribly concise 
expression of Secretary Winwood, in 
his report, was examined upon them, 
“before torture, in torture, between 
torture, and after torture.” “ Notwith- 
standing,” continues Winwood, “ noth- 
ing could be drawn from him, he atill 
persisting in his obstinate and in- 
sensible denials and former answer.” 
Some two months after, the poor cap- 
tive changed his key somewhat, but 
still he would make no confession likely 
ere ee to bring any one into trouble; and, in 

Tus Stan CHAMBER, WesTminsteR.—From a drawing by J.T. Smith. the end, he would not sign this ex- 
amination, which was taken before 
and to be imprisoned during the royal pleasure. | Bacon, Crew, and two other lawyers.. In the 
But greatly as James wanted money, he was of | absence, therefore, of all other evidence, James 
himself disposed to be much less severe against | resolved that the manuscript unpreached sermon 
those who refused it than against those who | should be taken as the overt act of treason. And 
questioned his Divine right in the abstract, or | he called in the willing Bacon to smooth the legal 
censured his kingly conduct. There was one | difficulties to this strange course. Bacon conferred 
Edmond Peachum, a minister of the gospel, in | with the judges one by one, and found them all 
Somersetshire, who probably first attracted at- | ready to be as base as himself, except only Coke, 
tention by preaching puritanically. His study | who objected that “such particular, and, as he 
was suddenly broken open, and in it was found | called it, auricular taking of opinions (from the 
@ manuscript sermon, which had never been | judges) was not according to the custom of this 
preached, sharply censuring the king’s extrava- | realm.” This resistance to his infallibility stung 
gance and love of dogs, dances, banquets, and | James to the quick, and prepared, perhaps more. 
costly dresses, and complaining of the frauds | than any other single circumstance, the triumph 
and oppressions practised by his government and | of Bacon over his yreat rival. In the end Coke, 
officers. The poor old man was seized, dragged 


At the time of this hasty and angry dissolution, up to London, and committed to the Tower. 


struction of his ministers and judges what he 
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' Journals of the Lords and Commons; Harrington, Nuge | person, in Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), Memorials, &c. 
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finding himself standing alone, consented to give 
some opinions in writing; but these were evasive, 
and did not lend the king the confirmation of his 
high legal authority. “As Judge Hobart, that 
rode the western circuit, was drawn to jump 
with his colleague, the chief baron, Peachum was 
sent down to be tried and trussed up in Somer- 
setshire,” where the overt act of writing the libel 
was supposed to have been committed. The 
poor old preacher was accordingly condemned 
for high treason, on the 7th of August, 1615. 
They did not, however, proceed to execution, 
and Peachum died a few months after in Taun- 
ton jail. This has been considered as the worst 
and most tyrannical act of James’s reign; but 
there are others not at all inferior in violence 
and illegality. Those writers who consider this 
reign as an amusing farce, and nothing worse, 
appear to have forgotten such incidents. 

On the 15th of June, 1614, about a weck after 
the dissolution of the Addle. Parliament, the 
Earl of Northampton, the grand-uncle of Som- 
erset’s wife, and the most trafty statesman of 
that faction, departed this life. His nephew, the 
Earl of Suffolk, and the favourite, divided his 
places between them, or filled them up with their 
own creatures; but his death was a fatal blow to 
their interests; for they neither had his cunning 
or ability themselves, nor could procure it in any 
of their allies and dependants. But they might 
have maintained their ascendency, had it not 
been for the appearance at court of another 
beautiful young man, and for the declining spirits 
of the actual favourite. Somerset, guilty as he 
was, was ho hardened or heartless sinner. From 


the time of the death of his friend Overbury a | 


cloud settled upon his brow; his vivacity and 
good humour departed from him; he neglected 
his dress and person, and became absent-minded, 
moody, and morose, even when in the king’s 
company. All the courtiers, who envied him 
and the Howards, were on the watch, and as 
James grew sick of his old minion they threw a 
new one in his way. This was George Villiers, 
the youngest son of Sir Edward Villiers, of 
Brookesby, in Leicestershire, by his second wife, 
a poor and portionless but very beautiful woman. 
George, who appears, at least for a short time, to 
have been brought up expressly for the situation 
he succeeded in obtaining, was sent over to Paris, 
where he acquired the same accomplishments 
which had so fascinated the king in the Scottish 
youth, Robert Carr. When he appeared at the 
English court he had all these French graces, a 
fine suit of French clothes on his back, and an 
allowance of £50 a-year from his widowed mo- 
ther. James was enchanted, and in a few weeks 
‘or days young Villiers was installed as his ma- 
jesty’s cup-bearer. He was tall, finely propor- 
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tioned, far more handsome—or so thought the 
king—than ever Somerset had been, and, unlike 
that now careworn favourite, his face was always 
dressed in smiles. Soon after there was a great 
but private supper-entertainment at Baynard’s 
Castle, at which the noble Herberts, Seymours, 
Russells, and other courtiers of high-name, de- 
vised how they should get Somerset wholly out 
of favour and office, and put George Villiers in 
his place.’ Their only difficulty was to induce 
the queen to enter into their plot, for they knew 
“that the king would never admit any to near- 
ness abouf himself but such as the queen should 
commend to him; that if she should complain 
afterwards of the dear one, he might make an- 
swer, it is along of yourself, for you commended 
him unto me.”? Now, though her majesty Queen 
Anne hated Somerset, she had seen Villiers, and 
did not like him. To remove this feeling of the 
queen’s, to labour for the substitution of one base 
minion for another, was thought a duty not un- 
suitable to the primate of the English church; and 
Archbishop Abbot, in his animosity to Somerset, 
undertook it at the request of the noble lords. 
In the end, the importunities of the primate pre- 
vailed; but Anne told him that they should all 
live to repent what they were doing in advancing 
this new minion.* On St. George’s Feast, April 
24, 1615, his onomastic day, the young cup-bearer 
was sworn a gentleman of the privy-chamber, with 
a salary of £1000 a-year; and on the next day he 
was knighted. The doom of Somerset was now 
sealed; his enemies had chuckled over the suc- 
cess of their scheme, and the most timid saw that 
there would no longer be any danger in accusing 
the favourite of a horrible crime which had long 
been imputed to him by the people. He was 
not so blind to his danger as court favourites 
have usually been; and before any proceedings 
were instituted against him he endeavoured to 
procure a general pardon to secure him in his life 
and property. Sir Robert Cotton drew one out, 
“as large and general as could be,” wherein the 
king was made to declare, “ that, of his own mo- 
tion and special favour, he did pardon all, and all 
manner of treasons, misprisions of treasons, mur- 
ders, felonies, and outrages whatsoever, by the 
Earl of Somerset committed, or hereafter to be 
committed.”* James, hoping thereby to rid him- 
self for ever of his disagreeable importunities, 


' Aulicus Coyuinaria (written by William Saunderson, author 
of a History of James 1. See Harris, Life of James I., p. 245, 
edition of 1814). 

® These are Abbot's own words. See Rushworth. 

3 Rushworth; R. Coke, 

‘8uch pardons, or pardons very like them, had been some- 
times granted in other cases. Several ministers had obtained 
them as a security against the malice of their enemies, when 
their fall should come, and also as a security for doing the wil) 
of their sovereign in an illegal or unconstitutional manner. | 
Wolsey had obtained a similar pardon from Henry VIII, 
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approved of the document most heartily; but the | ner; and, further, that the countess, by the aid 
Chancellor Ellesmere refused to put the great seal | of Mrs. Turner, had procured three kinds of poi- 
to it, alleging that such an act would subject him | son from Franklin, an apothecary, and that Wes- 
to a premunire. ton, the warder or keeper, had administered these 

Secretary Winwood is said to have been the poisons to Sir Thomas. Coke had also obtained 
first to declare to James that the Countess of , possession of many note-bddks and letters; and 
Essex and Somerset had caused Sir Thomas | from a passage in a letter from Overbury to 
Overbury to be poisoned. When James privately | ' Somerset, alluding to the secrets of the latter, he 
summoned Elwes, the lieutenant of the Tower, | | pretended to derive proof that these secrets 
into his presence, and questioned apd cross-ques- | must have been of a treasonable nature; and he 
tioned him, he was fully convinced of the fact; , ventured thereupon to charge the earl with hav- 
but he still kept the earl about his person, con- | ing poisoned Prince Henry! In reality there 
cealed all he knew, and even simulated a return of , Was nothing in Overbury’s letter which could 
his former warm affection. He went to hunt at, bear this construction ; Sir Thomas merely said 
Royston, and took Somerset with him. There, | that he had written a history of his confidential 
as he seemed “rather in his rising than setting,” | connection with the favourite (Somerset), from 

| 





he was attached by the warrant of the Lord , which his friends might see the extent of that 
Chief-justice Coke, who, however, had refused to | man’s ingratitude. The queen, however, entered 
proceed until James had joined several others in | into Coke’s view of the case, and openly declared 
commission with him. “The king had a loath- | that she had no doubt of the murder of her eldest 
some way of lolling his arms about his favourites’ | son. But the king discouraged this interpreta- 
necks, and kissing them; and in this posture | tion, and only believed, or pretended to believe, 
Coke’s messenger found the king with Somer- | that, in addition to his guilt in being an accom- 
set, James then saying, ‘When shall I see thee | plice in the poisoning of Overbury, Somerset 
again? When shall I see thee again?” When | had received bribes from Spain, and had en- 
Somerset got the warrant in the royal presence, rot to place Prince Charles in the hands of 
he exclaimed, that never had such an affront | that court. 
been offered to a peer of England. “Nay, man,” | Weston, the warder, who had been servant to 
said the king wheedlingly, “if Coke sends for! Franklin, the apothecary who furnished the poi- 
me, I must go;” and as soon as Somerset was gone | son, had been arrested and examined at the first 
he added, “ Now the devil go with thee, for I | opening of these proceedings, and the countess 
will never'see thy face more!” This was at ten! and all the other guilty parties were secured 
o'clock in the morning. About three in the after- | without any difficulty; for not one of them sus- 
noon the lord chief-justice arrived at Royston, | pected what was coming. Weston at first stood 
and to him James complained that Somerset and | mute, but his obstinacy gave way to Coke’s threats 
his wife had made him a go-between in their adul- | of the peine forte et dure, and to the exhortations 
tery and murder. He commanded him, with all | of Dr. King, Bishop of London, and he consented 
the scrutiny possible, to search into the bottom | to plead. But even then he pleaded not guilty, 
of the foul conspiracy, and to spare no man how | and so did Mrs. Turner, Franklin the apothecary, 
great soever. And, in conclusion, he said to | and Elwes the lieutenant of the Tower. Their 
Coke, “God’s curse be upon you and yours, if you | trials disclosed a monstrous medley of profligacy 
spare any of them; and God’s curse be upon me | and superstition ; and what seems almost equally 
and mine, if I pardon any of them!”? monstrous, is the fact that the learned Coke, the 
Coke, who had many motives besides the love other judges, and all the spectators believed in 
of justice, was not idle. He had owed many pre- | the force of astrology and witchcraft, and consi- 
vious obligations to Somerset ; but he saw that | dered the credulity of two frantic women as the 
earl could never again be of use tohim. Heand | most damnable of their crimes. Mrs. Turner, 
his brother commissioners took three hundred | now the widow of a physician of that name, had 
examinations, and then reported to the king that | been in her youth a dependant in the house of 
Frances Howard, sometime Countess of Essex, | the Earl of Suffolk, and a companion to his beau- 
had employed sorcery to incapacitate her lawful | tiful daughter Frances Howard, who contracted 
husband Essex, and to win the love of Roches- | a friendship for her which survived their separa- 
ter; that afterwards she and her lover, and her | tion. As certain vices, not unknown in the court 
uncle, the late Earl of Northampton, had, by | of the Virgin Queen, had become common and 
their joint contrivance, obtained the committal | barefaced in that of her successor, it would not 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, the appointment of their | be fair to attribute the demoralization of the 
creature Elwes to be lieutenant of the Tower, and | Lady Frances solely to her connection with this 
one Weston to be warder or keeper of the priso- | dangerous woman ; though it should appear that 
a Rushworth; RCo, -| She led her into the worst of her crimes, and 
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found her the means of executing them. When 
they renewed their intimacy in London, the Lady 
Frances was the unwilling wife of Essex, and en- 
amoured of the favourite Rochester. Mrs. Tur- 
ner had had her illicit amours also; and believing, 
as most ladies then believed, in the efticacy of 
spells and love philters, she had found out one Dr. 
Forman, a great conjuror, living in Lambeth, and 
who was frequently consulted by court dames 
and people of the best quality. Forman engaged 
to make Sir Arthur Mainwaring love Mrs, Tur- 
ner as much as she loved him; and soon after 
Sir Arthur travelled many miles by night, and 
through a terrible storm, to visit the widow. 
Instead of ascribing this passion to her own per- 
sonal charnis—and she was a most beautiful wo- 
man—she attributed it entirely to the charms of 
the conjuror at Lambeth. All this she told to 
the amorous Lady Essex, who, anxious for a like 
spell upon Rochester, went with her to the house 
of Dr. Forman. Like Mrs. Turner, the fair 
countess thought her beauty less potent than his 
incantations, She was grateful to him for the 
favourite’s love, and frequently visited him after- 
wards with Mrs. Turner, calling him “father!” and 
“very dear father!” It appeared, also, that the 
countess had secret meetings with Rochester atthe 
house in Lambeth. The wizard was since dead, 
but they produced in court some of the countess’s 
letters to him, in which she styled him “sweet 
father!” and some of his magical apparatus, as 
pictures, puppets, enchanted papers and magic 
spells, which made the prisoners appear the more 
odious, as being thus known to have had dealings 
with witches and wizards. At this point of the 
proceedings in court, a loud crack was heard from 
the gallery, which caused great fear, tumult, and 
confusion among the spectators and throughout 
the hall, every one fearing hurt, as if the devil 
had been present, and grown angry to have his 
workmanship shown by such as were not his own 
scholars. There was also produced a list on 
parchment, written by Forman, signifying “what 
ladies loved what lords” in the court. The Lord 
Chief-justice Coke grasped this startling docu- 
ment, glanced his eye over it, and then insisted 
that it should not be read. People immediately 
said that the first name on the list was that of 
Coke's own wife, the Lady Hatton. It was fur- 
ther proved—though in some respects the evi- 
dence seems to have been such as would not 
eatiafy a modern jury—that Weston had once 
lived as a servant with Mrs. Turner, who had re- 


| 
the request of the countess and her uncle North- 
ampton, communicated through her friend Sir 


Thomas Monson, chief falconer, that Elwes, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, had received him ag! 


commended him to the countess; that it was : 


warder, and placed him over Sir Thomas Over- 
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bury; that Weston administered the poison, which 
was of several kinds, and procured from his for- 
mer master Franklin, in Sir Thomas’s medicines, 
soups, and other food; that he, Weston, had told 
his employers that he had given him poison 
enough to kill twenty men, administering it in 
small doses at a time through a course of several 
months; and that Somerset had commanded, 
through the Earl of Northampton, that the body 
of the victim should be buried immediately after 
his death. Franklin, the apothecary, made a full 
confession, in the vain hope of saving his own 
neck; Weston also confessed the murder, and 
many particulars connected with it. Coke pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon all these minor 
criminals. As Weston was on the scaffold at 
Tyburn, Sir John Holles and Sir John Went- 
worth, with other devoted friends of the fallen 
Somerset, rode up to the gallows, and endea- 
voured to make him retract his confession; but 
the miserable man merely said, “ Fact, or no 
fact, I die worthily!”—and so was hanged. Elwes, 
she lieutenant of the Tower, who had made a 
stout defence on the trial, confessed all on the 
scaffold, and ascribed his misfortune to his hav- 
ing broken a solemn vow he had once made 
against gambling. The fate of the beautiful 
Mrs. Turner excited the most interest. Many 
women of fashion, as well as men, went in their 
coaches to Tyburn to see her die. She came to 
the scaffold rouged and dressed, as if for a ball, 
with a ruff, stiffened with yellow starch, round 
her neck; but otherwise she mace a very penitent 
end.' 

Both Coke and Bacon eulogized the righteous 
zeal of the king for the impartial execution of 
justice; but their praise was at the least prema- 
ture. James betrayed creat uneasiness on hear- 
ing that his chief falcouer, Sir Thomas Monson, 
was implicated, and would probably “play an 
unwelcomed card on his trial.” And when Mon- 
son was arraigned, some yeomen of the guard, 
acting under the king’s private orders, to the 
astonishment and indignation of the public, car- 
ried him from the bar to the Tower. After a 
brief interval he was released from that confine- 
ment, and allowed not only to go at large, but 
also to retain some place about the court.’ 

As for the trial of the great offenders, the Earl 
and Countess of Somerset, it was delayed for many 
months. The delay was imputed for a time to 
the necessity of waiting for the return of John 
Digby, the ambassador at Madrid, afterwards 
Baron Digby and Earl of Bristol, who, it was 


Lae ee 


1 Mrs. Turner had introduced yelluw starched ruffs, &. The 
fashion went out with her exit at Tyburn. ; 

2 Rover Coke, the author of the Detection, and the grandson 
of the great Coke, says that the lord chief-justice, Judge Dod- 
ridge, and Judge Hyde, declared Sir Thomas Monson to be.as 
guilty of the murder as any of the others. | : 
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said, could substantiate the late favourite’s trea- 
sonable dealings with the Spanish court; but 
when Digby came he could do nothing of the sort; 
and everything tends to prove that James had 
all along a dread of bringing Somerset to trial. 
Even from the documents which remain, we may 
see the king’s unceaaing anxiety, and a system of 
trick and manceuvre almost unparalleled, which 
cannot possibly admit of any other interpretation 
than this—Somerset was possessed of some dread- 
ful secret, the disclosure of which would have 
been fatal to the king. The two prisoners, who 
were kept separate, were constantly beset by in- 
genious messengers from court, who assured them 
that, if they would only confess their guilt, all 
would go well—that they would have the royal 
pardon to secure them in their lives and estates. 
Nay, more, there was held out to Somerset, “‘in- 
directly as it were, a glimmering of his majesty’s 
benign intention to reinstate him in all his for- 
mer favour.” When we mention that James's 
chief messenger and agent was Bacon, it will be 
understood that the business was ably done, and 
that the hopes and fears of the prisoners were 
agitated with a powerful hand.' The countess, 
‘after much pains had been taken with her, con- 
fessed her guilt; but Somerset resisted every 
attempt, most solemnly protesting his innocence 
of the murder of Overbury. He earnestly im- 
plored to be admitted to the king's presence, 
saying that, in a quarter of an hour’s private con- 
versation, he could establish his innocence, and 
set the business at rest for ever. But James 
shrunk from this audience; and the prisoner's 
request to be allowed to forward a private letter 
to the king was denied him. Then Somerset 
threatened instead of praying; declaring that, 
whenever he should be brought to the bar, he 
~ would reveal such things as his ungrateful sove- 
reign would not like to hear. James Hay, after- 
wards Ear! of Carlisle, the friend and countryman 
of Somerset, and other particular friends, were 
despatched from time to time by the trembling 
king to the Tower to work upon the prisoner; but 
though, in the end, something must have been 
done by such means, they for a long time pro- 
duced no visible effect upon the resolution of the 
earl. 


! Bacon’s Worls; Cabala; State Trials. 

2 It is by no means clear that Prince Henry is here alluded 
to. Bacon may possibly refer to the living prince, Charles, and 
the rumour of Somerset's undertaking to deliver him into the 
hands of the Spaniards. But it seems scarcely possible that 
Somerset should have betrayed agitation at an unfounded report. 
On a former examination, when, as we learn from Bacon him- 
self, the charge was clearly that of a treasonable correspondence 
with Spain, Sonierset showed no emotion whatever, merely say- 
ing that he had been too well rewarded by his majesty ever to 
think of Spain. ‘If he’ (Prince Henry), says Lord Dartmouth, 
in a note to Burnet's History of his Own Time (vol.i p.11), ‘was 
poisoned by the Earl of Somerset, it was not upon the account 


of religion, but fur waking love to the Countess of Essex ; and 
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When the confession of his wife was ob- 
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tained (it did not materially bear against him), 
Bacon and the other commissioners, among whom 
were Coke and Chancellor Ellesmere, told Somer- 
set that his lady, being touched with remorse, had 
at last confessed all, and that she that led him to 
offend ought now, by her example, to lead him 
to repent of his offence; that the confession of 
one of them could not singly do either of them 
much good; but that the confession of both of 
them might work some further effect towards 
both; and that therefore they, the commission- 
ers, wished him not to shut the gates of his ma- 
jesty’s mercy against himself by being obdurate 
any longer. But Somerset would not “come any 
degree farther on to confess; only his behaviour 
was very sober, and modest, and mild; but yet, 
as it seemed, resolved to expect his trial.” Then 
they proceeded to examine him touching the 
death of Overbury; and they made this farther 
observation, that, “in the questions of the im- 
prisonment,” he was “very cool and modest;” but 
that, when they asked him “some questions that 
did touch the prince,? or some foreign practice” 
(which they did “wery sparingly”), he “grew a 
little stirred.”* James received a letter from the 
prisoner, but not a private one. The tone of the 
epistle was enigmatical, but bold, like that of a 
man writing to one over whom he had power.‘ 
In it Somerset again demanded a private inter- 
view; but James replied that this was a favour 
he might grant after, but not before his trial.* 
Bacon was intrusted with the legal manage- 
ment of the case, but he appears hardly to have 
taken a step without previously consulting the 
king, who postillated with his own hand the in- 
tended charges, and instructed the wily attorney- 
general so to manage matters in court as not to 
drive Somerset to desperation, or give (in his own 
words) “occasion for despair or flushes.” He was 
perfectly well understood by Bacon, who under- 
took to have the prisoner found guilty before 
the peers without making him too odious to the 
people. The whole business of Bacon was to put 
people on a wrong scent, for the purpose of pre- 
venting Somerset from making any dangerous 
disclosure, and the other judges from getting an 
insight into some iniquitous secret which it im- 


ported the king to conceal. On the 24th of May, 


that was what the Lord Chief-justice Coke meant, when he 
said, at the Earl of Somerset's trial, ‘God knows what went 
with the good Prince Henry, but I have heard something.’ ” 

3 Bacon's letter to the king, in Cabala. In his postscript the 
wily attorney-ygeneral says, ‘If it seem good unto your majesty, 
we think it not amiss some preacher (well chosen) had access tu 
my Lord of Somerset, for his preparing and comfort, although 
it be before his trial.” From the whole tenor of this corres- 
pondence, there can be no doubt whatever as to the sort of service 
Bacon would expect from this ‘‘ well-chosen” preacher! Seve- 
ral of the Jetters about the old favourite are addressed by Bacon, 
with slavish and disgusting protestations, to the new muinion, 
Sir George Villiers. 4 See the letter in Somers’ Tragts, 

5 Letter of James, in Archaologia. a: 
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1616, the countess was separately arraigned be- | this, absolutely refused to go, telling the lieuten- 
fore the peers. The beautiful but guilty woman | ant that he should carry him by force in his bed; 
looked pale, and sick, and spiritless: she trembled | that the king had assured him he should never 
excessively while the clerk read the indictment; | come to any trial, and that the king durst not 
she hid her faze with her fan at mention of the | bring him to trial. This language made More 
name of Weston; and she wept and spoke with ; quiver and shake; . . . “‘yet away goes More to 
a voice scarcely audible when she pleaded guilty | Greenwich, as late as it was, being twelve at 
and threw herself on the royal mercy. As soon ; night, and bounces up the back stairs as if mad.” 
as this was done she was hurried from the bar, | The king, who was in bed, on hearing what the 
and then, when she was not present to say that | lieutenant had to say, fell into a passion of tears, 
her confession did not involvo her husband, | and said. “On my soul, More, I wot not what 
Bacon delivered a very artful speech, stating the |to do! Thou art a wise man; help me in this 
evidence he had to produce, if she had made it | great strait, and thou-shalt find thou dost it for 
necessary by pleading not guilty. After this | a thankful master.”' “Returning to the Tower, 
speech the countess was recalled for a minute to | the lieutenant told his prisoner that he had been 
the bar of the lords to hear sentence of death, ; with the king, and found him a most affectionate 
which was pronounced by the Chancellor Elles- | master unto him, and full of grace in his inten- 
mere, whom the king and Bacon, after long deli- | tions towards him; but, said he, to satisfy justice, 
beration, had appointed high-steward for the | you must appear, although you return instantly 
again, without any further proceeding, only 
you shall know your enemies and their malice, 
though they shall have no power over you. 
With this trick of wit he allaved his fury, 
and got him quietly, about eight in the morn- 
ing, to the hall; yet feared his former bold 
language might revert again, and, being 
brought by this trick into the toil, might have 
more enraged him to fly out into some strange 
discovery. He had two servants placed on 
each side of him, with a cloak on their arms, 
giving them a peremptory order, if that 
Somerset did any way fly out on the king, 
they should instantly hoodwink him with that 
cloak, take him violently from the bar, and 
arry him away; for which he would secure 
them from any danger, and they should not 
want also a bountiful reward.”? 

Somerset, however, when brought to the 
har of the lords, was in a very composed easy 
humour, which Bacon took good care not to 
disturb by any of those invectives that were 
usually employed against prisoners. He ab- 
stained, he said, from such things by the 

Ropert CARR, Rar! Lot Scalia taht Countess. king’s order, though of himself he were in- 
iat disposed to blazen his name in blood? He 

trials. On thesame day Somerset, who ought to | handled the case most tenderly, never urging 
have been tried with his wife, was warned by Sir | the guilt of Somerset without bringing forward 
George More, the present lieutenant of the Tower, | the hope or assurance of the royal mercy. But 
that he must stand his trial on the morrow. Ow- | the prisoner, who displayed far more ability 
ing to some causes not explained, but at which we , than he had ever been supposed to possess, 
may easily guess, the earl, who had before desired | though he abstained from any accusations or. 
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' Weldon says that Sir George More “ was really rewarded | ditto the hall, so that he may perceive he must go to trial, and 
with a suit worth to him £1500, although Annandale, his great | shall be retired to the place appointed till the court call for 
friend, did cheat him of one-half; so was there falsehood in | him, then the lieutenant shall tell him roundly that if in his 
friendship.” = speeches he shal] tax the king, that the justice of England is 

2 Weldon. The lieutenant of the Tower may have thought of | that he shal] be taken away, and the evidence shall go on with- 
providing the two sentinels and the hood-winking cloaks, but | out him; and then all the people will cry, “‘ Away with him!’ 
all the rest had certain/y been suggested beforehand by Bacon, | and then it shall not be in the king's will to save his life, the 
ina Particular Remembrance for his Majesty. ‘It were good,” | people will be so set on fire.”—State Trials. 
says this miracle of genius and profligacy, ‘that after he is come 3 A hint at Coke, who was a dealer in invectives, 
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out-pourings of wrath against James, was not 
willing to submit to a verdict of guilty, however 
sure of a pardon. He maintained his innocence, 
and defended himself so ably that the trial lasted 
eleven hours, In the end the peers unanimously 
pronounced him guilty. He then prayed them 
to be intercessors for him with the king, adding, 
however, words which meant that he thought 
that it would hardly be needed. “ But who had 
seen the king’s restless motion all that day, send- 
ing to every boat he saw landing at the bridge, 
cursing all that came without tidings, would 
have easily judged all was not right, and that 
there had been some grounds for his fears of 
Somerset’s boldness; but at last, one bringing 
him word he was condemned, and the passages, 
all was quiet.”' A few weeks after sentence, 
James granted a pardon to the countess, “because 
the process and judgment against her were not 
of a principal, but as of an accessory before the 
fact.” A like pardon was offered to the earl, 
who said that he, as an innocent and injured 
man, expected a reversal of the judgment pro- 
nounced by the peers. After a few years’ im- 
prisonment, Somerset and his lady retired into 
the country—there, as it is said, to reproach and 
hate one another. The king would not permit 
the earl’s arms to be reversed and kicked out of 
the chapel of Windsor; and upon his account it 
was ordered “that felony should not be reckoned 
amongst the disgraces for those who were to be 
excluded from the order of St. George, which was 
without precedent.”* Further, to keep the dis- 
carded favourite and depository of royal mysteries 
from desperation, he was allowed for life the then 
splendid income of £4000 a-year. Considering 
the power of money and the baseness of the age, 
we are inclined to doubt the oratorical accounts 
of the loneliness and abandonment into which he 
fell. The countess died in 1632, in the reign of 
Charles I.; the earl, who survived her thirteen 
years, will reappear on the scene towards the 
close of the present reign. Their daughter, an 
only child, the Lady Anne Carr, who was born 
in the Tower, was married to William, fifth Earl, 
and afterwards first Duke, of Bedford, by whom 
she had many children, one of whom was the 
celebrated Lord Russell, who died on the scaffold 
in the time of Charles II. She is described as a 
lady of great honour and virtue: and it is said 
that her mother’s history was so carefully con- 






! Weldon. Old Sir Anthony’s pen was no doubt occasionally 
dipped in gall, but his account of these transactions, which he 
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cealed from her, that she knew nothing of the 
divorce of Lady Essex until a year or two before 
her death.* The ill-used Earl of Essex will ap- 
pear hereafter, and most conspicuously, as the 
leader of the parliament army against the un- 
fortunate successor of King James. 

It should appear that the services of Bacon in 
the Overbury and Somerset case secured his 
triumph over his rival. Coke, however, had long 
been hated by the king, and in his irritation 
thereat he took an independent, and what might 
otherwise have been a patriotic course in ad- 
ministering the law. Many things had made 
the lord chief-justice totter in his seat, but a 
dispute with Villiers, the new favourite, about 
a patent place at court, a dispute with the king 
about bishoprics and commendams, and the in- 
genious malice of Bacon, who had James's ear, 
laid him prostrate at last. By the advice of 
Bacon, he was called before the council: the 
other judges had all been there before him, to 
kneel to the king and ask pardon for attempting 
to act according to law. Bacon, Ellesmere, and 
Abbot the primate had been employed for some 
time in collecting charges against him. Coke 
was accused of concealing a debt of £12,000, due 
to the crown by the late Chancellor Hatton; of 
uttering on the bench words of very high con- 
tempt, saying that the common law would be 
overthrown, wherein he reflected upon the king; 
and, thirdly, of uncivil and indiscreet carriage 
in the matter of commendams. Coke repelled 
the charge about the money, and he afterwards 
obtained a legal decision in his favour: without 
denying his words on the bench, he palliated the 
second charge; to the third he confessed, and 
prayed forgiveness. The king ordered him to 
appear a second time before the council, and 


then the proud lawyer was brought to his knees 
to hear the judgment of his royal master, which 
was, that he should keep away from the council- 
table and not go the circuit, but employ him- 


self in correcting the errors in his book of reports. 
When Coke reported to the king that he could 
discover only five unimportant errors in his 
book, James chose to consider that he was proud 
and obstinate, and gave the chief justiceship to 
Montague, the recorder of London. It is said 
that Coke, on receiving his supersedeas, wept like 
a child. 

Prince Charles, now created Prince of Wales, 
was in his seventeenth year, and the king had 
not yet succeeded in negotiating what he con- 
sidered a suitable marriage for him. The reli- 
gious feelings of his subjects, both in England 
and Scotland, were violently opposed to any 
Catholic match; but James’s pride led him to 


prefer a family alliance with some one of the 
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royal houses in Europe, and of those houses the 
greatest were all Catholic. Suspecting at last 
that the court of Spain had no intention to con- 
clude any arrangement with him, he opened 
negotiations with that of France for the hand of 
Madame Christine, sister to the young King 
Louis XIII.; but, notwithstanding an extrava- 
gant and pompous embassy, the French court 
preferred an alliance with the Duke of Savoy. 
Shortly after the failure of this treaty, Concini, 
Marshal D’Ancre, a Florentine, who ‘had accom- 
panied the queen mother, Maria de’ Medici, into 
France, and who, since the death of Henry IV., 
had ruled the whole kingdom, was murdered 
on the drawbridge of the Louvre by Vitry, one 
of the captains of the body-guard. The deed 
was done in broad daylight, by order of Louis, 
who had been kept in a state of subjection, and 
almost of bondage, by his mother’s favourite. 
On the following day the people of Paris raised 
a cry against the excommunicated Jew and 
wizard; they dug up his body, which had been 
hastily buried—dragged it through the streets— 
hung it by the heels on a gibbet on the Pont 
Neuf—cut it up—burned part of it before the 
statue of Henry IV., and threw the rest into the 
Seine. The parliament of Paris proceeded against 
the memory of the deceased favourite, declared 
him to have been guilty of treason both against 
God and the king—condemned his wife to be 
beheaded, and her body afterwards burned— 
and declared his son to be ignoble and incapable 
of holding any property or place in France. In 
this strange process there was more talk of sorcery 
and devil-dealing than there had been on the 
trial of the murderers of Overbury ; und it was 
pretended that monstrous proofs were discovered 
of the Judaism and magic of the wretched Flo- 
rentine, 

In the meanwhile, James's new favourite, 
Villiers, was becoming far more powerful and 
mischievous than his predecessor, Somerset. The 
old Earl of Worcester was made to accept a pen- 
sion and the honorary office of president of the 
council, and to resign his place of master of the 
horse to the minion, who was now Viscount 
Villiers, and was soon after (on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1617) created Earl of Buckingham. Bacon, 
who, on Villiers’ first advancement, had written 
an elaborate treatise to show him how to demean 
himself in his post of prime favourite, got some 
reward at the same time.’ The old Chancellor 
Ellesmere, who in moments of sickness had re- 
peatedly complained of his great age, his griefs, 
and infirmities, but who, when the fit was past, 
had baffled the hopes of the attorney-general and 
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felt his end approaching in the month of Feb- 
ruary, formally resigned the seals in March, and 
died a fortnight after. James gave the seals, 
with the title of Lord-keeper, to Bacon, who had 
pledged himself to do the royal will in all things. 
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GerorGE VILLIERS, Duke of Buckingham,—From a print 
after Michael Micrevelt. 


The great philosopher, now in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, was made giddy by his elevation: 
he rode to Westminster Hall on horseback, in a 
gown of rich purple satin, between the lord-trea- 
surer and the lord privy-seal, with a splendid 
escort of lords, courtiers, judges, lawyers, law 
students, officers, and servants. He seemed in- 
clined to rival the magnificence and finery of 
Buckingham, and, in the absence of that creature 
of the court, the fullest-blown fop was the head 
of the English law, the restorer of philosophy, the 
greatest wit, scholar, and scoundrel of his age. 
When James took his leave of his loving sub- 
jects of Scotland, he had promised that he would 
gladden their hearts and eyes with his presence 
at least once every three years; but fourteen 
years had elapsed, and he had never been able 
to recross the Tweed. This was owing to his 
improvidence and consequent poverty. It would 
have been too much to expect the poor Scots to 
pay the expenses of his costly progress. But in 
the course of the preceding year (1616) he had 
restored the cautionary towns of Brill, Flushing, 
and Rammekens to the Dutch, for 2,700,000 
florins, which was about one-third of the debt 
really owing tohim.’ This Dutch money enabled 
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had clung to his place, having been gratified with | tiators were bribed by the Dutch, who must, however, have 


the title of Viscount Brackley in November, 16164, 
1 Cabala and Bacon's Works, 


known that Jamee’s wants would make him grasp at any offer 
of ready money. Peyton says that Secretary Winwood got 
| £29,000 from the States, 
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James to pay off some of his most pressing debts, 
and to raise on the first blush of his improved 
credit nearly £100,000 at ten per cent. per annum, 
for his journey into Scotland. “He begins his 
journey with the spring, warming the country 
as he went with the glories of the court; taking 
such recreations by the way as might best beguile 
the days, and cut them shorter, but lengthen the 
nights (contrary to the seasons); for what with 
hawking, hunting, and horse-racing, the days 
quickly ran away; and the nights, with feasting, 
masking, and dancing, were the more extended.”' 
At Berwick, the king and his favourite, and his 
English courtiers and jesters, were met by a 
numerous deputation of the Scottish nobility, 
who conducted them by slow stages to Edinburgh 
—for James loved to stop at every good house or 
sporting-ground that he came nigh. His chief 
object in visiting Scotland was, however, to 
effect the complete establishment of the Episcopal 
form of church government, and to assimilate 
the religious worship of the two countries. With- 
out the least spark of religious zeal or fanaticism, 
James was most determinately bent on the sub- 
version of the Presbyterian system, the spirit 
and form of which he detested more than ever, 
as inimical to his notion of the Divine right of 
kings, and their absolute supremacy over the 
church as well as state. From the time of his 
controversy with the English Puritans at Hamp- 
ton Court, he had heen devising how he should 
fully restore Episcopacy in Scotland; and, by 
means of English money, and the boldness and 
cunning of his principal minister there, Sir 
George Hume, afterwards Earl of Dunbar, he 
had made some progress in this direction. The 
first blow was struck at the general assembly of 
the Scottish kirk in 1605. This assembly was 
arbitrarily prorogued by royal authority three 
times in rapid succession. A number of the 
clergy met at Aberdeen; their meeting was pro- 
hibited, but they proceeded to assert their rights, 
chose a moderator, fixed an assembly to be held 
in the course of that year, and then dissolved 
themselves, in compliance with an order from 
the privy council. Thirteen of the leading mem- 
bers were forthwith selected for fierce prosecu- 
tion; and out of this number Welsh, Drury, and 
four other popular preachers, were convicted by 
the crown lawyers and a slavish jury of high 
treason. After a rigorous confinement, sentence 
of death was commuted into perpetual banish- 
ment. These conscientious men retired to the 
Protestant churches in France and Holland, 
whither they were soon followed by many volun- 
tary exiles, who revered their doctrines, and 
who were scared by the approaching horns of 
. the mitre. Soon after, the bishops, who had 
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| never altogether ceased to exist in name, were 
re-established in authority and in revenue—that 
is, to the extent of the power of James and his 
slavish court. These occupants of dilapidated 
sees, who were ready on all occasions to maintain 
that it was a part of the royal prerogative to 
prescribe the religious faith and worship of the 
people, soon came into conflict with the Pres- 
byterian clergy. Old Andrew Melvil, the suc- 
cessor of John Knox, James Melvil, his nephew, 
and six others, were summoned up to London, 
where James disputed with them about doctrine 
and practice. It is probable that the king did 
not treat them with more respect than he had 
treated the Puritans at Hampton Court; and 
old Melvil was made of firmer materials than 
those preachers. To the king his behaviour was 
respectful; but when he was interrogated by 
some Scottish lords, he said indignantly, “I am 
a free subject of Scotland—a free kingdom, that 
has laws and privileges of its own. By these I 
stand. No legal citation has been issued against 
me, nor are you and I in our own country, where 
such an inquisition, so oppressive as the present, 
is condemned by parliament” James, who had 
only invited them to a free conference, prohibited 
the return of the Scottish preachers to their own 
country, and insisted on their attending worship 
in his royal chapel, where they might hear the 
preaching of his courtly bishops. This made 
matters worse. The characters of the bishops 
most about court were not spotless, and their 
discourses seemed monstrously slavish to the 
unbending Calvinists: nor did the rites and 
oblations of the chapel, the gilded altar, the 
chalices, the tapers, improve in their eyes upon 
a closer but a compulsory acquaintance. Old 
Andrew Melvil vented his feelings of disgust in 
a Latin epigram of six lines, in which he set 
down all these things as relics of the scarlet 
she-wolf of Rome.” The verses were shown to 
James, who summoned the author before his 
English privy council, where Andrew was 80 
irritated that he burst forth into an invective 
against the whole Anglican church, and pulled 
or shook what he called the Romish rags of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s surplice. For all 
these offences James arbitrarily committed him 
to the Tower of London, where he lay for four 
years. He was then liberated at the earnest 
prayer of the Duke of Bouillon, but only upon 
condition that he should pass the remainder of 
his life in some foreign country. The venerable 
champion of Calvinism retired to Sedan, and 
died abroad in 1620, His nephew, James Mel- 
vil, was confined for life to Berwick, on the con- 
fines of his native country, where he died six 
years before his uncle. The other six Scottish 
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preachers who had accompanied them to the free 
conference were banished to separate and remote 
districts in Scotland. To quiet the murmurs of 
the Presbyterian clergy—to win them over to 
the bishops, whose indefinite powers the king 
continued to advance—the Earl of Dunbar em- 
ployed threats and bribes. Forty thousand marks 
were distributed among the members of an ec- 
clesiastical convention summoned by royal autho- 
rity, that met at Linlithgow, at the end of the 
year 1606, and appointed certain clergymen to 
be permanent moderators of the presbyteries 
within which they resided, and the bishops to 
be ex officio the moderators of the provincial 
synods, But the great body of the Scottish 
clergy—a spiritual republic—were incensed at 
this subversion of equality; they soon resumed 
their independence in the synods, and set aside 
the authority of the bishops as perpetual mode- 
rators. The synods were then, as seditious bodies, 
prohibited from assembling. In 1609 the con- 
sistorial courts, which at the Reformation had 
heen given to civil judges, were restored to the 
bishops; and the Archbishop of Glasgow was 
created an extraordinary lord of session, in order 
to restore a spiritual intermixture to that high 
court of law, which had originally consisted of 
an equal number of temporal and spiritual judges. 
But this latter plan was stopped in the commence- 
ment, by the determination of James to establish 
a separate and paramount court, which, if he was 
so minded, he might fill entirely with bishops. 
The High Commission Court—the greatest griev- 
ance of the land—existed in England as a part 
or a result of the king’s supremacy over the 
church; but in Scotland this supremacy had 
not yet been acknowledged, and no such court 
could be imposed with anything like a decent 
regard to law. Yet notwithstanding this fact, 
and the wiolent repugnance of the people, James, 
in 1610, erected two courts of high commission 
—one at St. Andrews, the other at Glasgow— 
nore arbitrary, more absolute than the detestable 
court in London. And, as if the Scots did not 
already sufficiently hate the name of bishop, the 
Archbishops of St, Andrews and Glasgow were 
put at the head of these tyrannical courts, and 
it was declared that either of these prelates and 
four assistants should compose a quorum, from 
whose sentence there was no appeal. It was 
soon evident that an oppression of this kind 
must be enforced by troops of horse, as well as 
by bishops; but the peace-loving king would not 
see the inevitable result of his system. 

An assembly of the kirk was held at Glasgow 
in June, 1610, for the purpose of confirming the 
authority of the bishops; and, partly by the high 
exercise of authority, partly by a trick which 
kept away the bolder ministers, and partly by 
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bribery, the primate obtained several important 
concessions. Then Dunbar, and some of the 
bishops, would have proceeded to the entire sup- 
pression of presbyteries; but the more prudent 
considered such a measure as dangerous or pre- 
mature, and it was laid aside for the present. 
The packed clergy, however, solemnly recognized 
the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and the right 
of bishops to ordain and induct to churches. 
Under the crafty and bold management of the 
Earl of Dunbar, the Scottish parliament con- 
firmed and enlarged these decisions. Hitherto 
the Scottish prelates had not been consecrated 
by the imposition of prelatical hands; but now 
three of thejr number were summoned up to 
London to undergo that ceremony, and on their 
return they imposed their hands on the other 
Scottish bishops, who were thus presented to the. 
scorning and incredulous people as legitimate 
successors of the apostles. These proceedings 
were soon followed by the death of the Earl of 
Dunbar, whose place, whether for the king or 
the bishops, was badly supplied by some of the 
kinsmen of Carr, Earl of Somerset, who misruled 
Scotland till the downfall of that favourite. 

In 1616, the year before James’s visit, the 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians seem to have 
witnessed with equal satisfaction the barbarous 
execution of one Ogilvy, a Jesuit. Presently 
after James’s arrival, in the month of June, 1617, 
a parliament assembled to establish the faith, 
and ceremonies, and discipline of the Scottish 
church, But by this time sundry of the lords, 
who were holders of lands which had formerly 
belonged to the bishoprics, began to be alarmed 
as to the security of those parts of their property. 
James disarmed their opposition by inviting 
these great nobles to a secret conference, where- 
in, it is generally supposed, he addressed himself 
to their most sensitive feelings, and promised 
that they should not be disturbed in any of their 
possessions. Forthwith an act was prepared to 
declare, “that, in ecclesiastical affairs, whatever 
should be determined by the kiug, with the ad- 
vice of the prelates and a competent number of 
the clergy, should receive the operation and the 
force of Jaw.” This bill was brought suddenly 
into parliament, and passed there; and James 
was on the point of making it law in the Scottish 
manner, by touching it with the sceptre, when 
the clergy presented to parliament a loud and 
alarming protest against it. James trembled and 
hesitated; and, in the end, to save his honour, he 
pretended that it was idle to give him by statute 
that which was part of the inherent prerogative 
of the crown; and the bill was silently with- 
drawn. Another bill, assigning chapters to the 
different bishoprics, and regulating the methods 
to be followed in the election of bishops, appears 
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to have passed without any sturdy opposition 
either in parliament or out of it. After a very 
short session parliament was dissolved, and James 
removed to St. Andrews to attend a great meet- 
ing of the clergy. There he caused Simpson, 
Ewart, and Calderwood, distinguished preachers, 
who had signed the late protest (which they were 
supposed to have penned), to be brought before 
the High Commission Court, and convicted of 
seditious behaviour. Simpson and Ewart were 
suspended and imprisoned; Calderwood, the most 
learned and most hated or feared of the three, 
was condemned to exile for life. The people 
soon began to consider these victims of kingly 
and prelatical rage as martyrs, and bitterly did 
they avenge their wrongs on James’s successor. 
But, now, that complacent sovereign proceeded 
to announce to the clergy assembled at St. An- 
drews how they must forthwith transplant and 
adopt the ceremonies of the English church. It 
was his prerogative as a Christian king to com- 
mand in these matters—so he told the clergy— 
nor would he regard their disapprobation or re- 
monstrances; but, if they could convince him in 
fair theological disputation, then he might with- 
draw his ordinances. But the Scottish theolo- 
gians were too wise to gratify the king with the 
field-day he desired. They knew all about his 
great victory at Hampton Court, and the result 
of his free conference with old Andrew Melvil; 
the fate of their three brethren, Simpson, Ewart, 
and Calderwood, was appalling; and so, instead 
of disputing or opposing the royal will, they fell 
on their knees and implored him to remit the 
five articles of the ceremonies to the considera- 
tion of a general assembly of the whole kirk. 
James at first turned a deaf ear to their prayer; 
but he graciously granted it when some minis- 
ter or ministers assured him that matters would 
be so managed as to make the general assembly 
altogether submissive to his will. He, how- 
ever, insisted on the immediate enforcement of 
some of the ceremonies at court; and he kept 
Whitsuntide in the English manner, surrounded 
by his applauding bishops and courtiers, whose 
knees and consciences were flexible. And from 
that time no man was admitted into any office or 
employment that would not kneel as ordered, 
and conform in the other particulars. James 
slowly wended his way back to England in all 
the pride of victory; but he was followed by the 
curses of the large majority of his Scottish sub- 
jects, who had not forgotten his’ former solemn 
pledges to maintain their church and their liber- 
ties, and who regarded him as an apostate, a 
renegade, and a faithless tyrant.' 

During the king’s absence in Scotland, he had 


been greatly annoyed by the strict manner in 
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which the Sabbath was kept by the Presby 
terians. As he travelled southward he thought 
over these things, and no doubt talked of them 
too. In Lancashire, where the Catholics were 
numerous, and, it was said, iacreasing in num- 
bers, petitions were presented to him, complain- 
ing that the strictness of the Puritans in keeping 
the Sabbath, and putting down all manly exer- 
cises and harmless recreations, drove men to 
Popery and the ale-house, where “they censured 
in their cups his majesty’s proceedings in church 
and state.” Being met by his hounds and hun- 
ters, James made his progress through the hunt- 
ing counties, stopping at Sherwood Forest, Need- 
wood, and all the other parks and forests in his 
way; but when he got to London he did not for- 
get the Presbyterians or Puritans, and their ob- 
servance of the Lord’s-day. Assisted by some of 
his chaplains and bishops, he prepared and put 
forth his Book of Sports, pointing out to the 
people, with his usual minuteness, what pastimes 
they might, and indeed ought to use, on Sabbath- 
days and festivals of the church—what running, 
vaulting, archery, and morris-dancing, what may- 
poles, church-ales, and other rejoicings, they 
might indulge in “upon Sundays, after evening 
prayers ended, and upon holidays.” He pro- 
hibited, upon Sundays only, all bear and bull- 
baitings, interludes, and bowls; and he barred 
from the benefit and liberty of the other sports 
“all such known recusants, either men or wo- 
men,” to quote the words of the declaration, “as 
will abstain from coming to church or Divine ser- 
vice; being, therefore, unworthy of any lawful 
recreation after the said service, that will not 
first come to the church and serve God: prohibit- 
ing, in like sort, the said recreations to any that, 
though conform in religion, are not present in 
the church, and the service of God, before their 
going to the recreations.” It is quite certain that 
Abbot, the primate, disapproved of the whole 
measure, and thereby he increased the suspicion 
which attached to him at court of being a Puri- 
tan or Precisian himself; and it is said that he 
positively refused to read the book in his own 
church of Croydon. But the other bishops were 
less bold, or less convinced that some amusements 
after the celebration of Divine service were so 
heinous; and the Book of Sports seems to have 
been generally read as appointed. 

In many parts of the country, more particu- 
larly in the north, the peasantry, tired of the 
severities of the Puritanic Sabbath, fell readily 
into the spirit of the new law, and people again 
came from church with merry faces, and the 
village green again resounded on the Sunday 
evening with merry voices. But, except to the 
poor labourers in these parts, and to the High 
Church party, the measure was, in the utmoat 
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degree, odious; and many people, who were not 
convinced, perhaps, that the Christian Sunday 
ought to be kept as the old Jewish Sabbath, 
refused to be merry and sportful upon compul- 
sion, and thought it absurdly illegal that the 
king, of his own and sole authority, should issue 
such an ordinance. If nothing worse, the Book 
of Sports was a great political blunder, tending 
to increase ill-will and irritation. But, for the 
present, the murmurs of the Puritans were timid 
and subdued, and the full danger to royalty was 
not felt till the year 1633, when, by the advice of 
Laud, Charles I. revived his father’s book, and 
tried to give it the force of law. 

In departing for Scotland, James had intrusted 
extraordinary powers to Lord - keeper Bacon, 
whose head was thereby turned more than ever, 
and who, during his majesty’s absence, conducted 
himself in such a manner as to give mortal of- 
fence to most of the ministers and men of busi- 
ness that were left behind. According to a 
caustic reporter of his doings, he instantly began 
to believe himself king, to lie in the king’s lodg- 
ings, to give audience in the great banqueting- 
house at Whitehall to ambassadors and others, 
to make the rest of the council attend his mo- 
tions with the same state that the king was used 
to do, and to tell the counsellors, when they sat 
with him for the despatch of business, to know 
their proper distance. ‘‘ Upon which,” continues 
Weldon, “Secretary Wiuwood rose and went 
away, aud would never sit more, but instantly 
despatched one to the king, to desire him to 
make haste back, for his seat was already usurped; 
at which, I remember, the king reading it unto us, 
both the king and we were very merry. . . . In 
this posture he lived until he heard the king was 
returning, and began to believe the play was al- 
most at an end, he might personate a |:ing’s part. 
no longer, and therefore did again re-invest him- 
self with his old rags of baseness, which were so 
tattered and poor: at the king’s coming to Wind- 
sor, he attended two days at Buckingham’s cham- 
ber, being not admitted to any better place than 
the room where trencher-scrapers and lackeys 
attended; there, sitting upon an old wooden chest 
(amongst such as, for his baseness, were only fit 
for his companions, although the honour of his 
place did merit far more respect), with his purse 
and seal lying by him on that chest... . After 
two days he had admittance: at his first entrance 
he fell down flat on his face at the duke’s (ear]’s) 
foot, kissing it, and vowing never to rise till he 
had his pardon, and then was he again recon- 
ciled, and since that time so very a slave to the 
duke, and all that family, that he durst not deny 
the command of the meanest of the kindred, nor 
yet oppose anything: by which you see a base 
spirit is ever most concomitant with the proudest 
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mind; and surely never so many brave parts and 
so base and abject a spirit: tenanted together in 
any one earthen cottage asin this one man.” But 
the great offence of Bacon, for which more than 
for anything.else he was made to lick the dust at 
the minion’s feet, was his conduct in an affair 
which closely concerned the “kindred” of the 
favourite. Coke, who in many things was not a 
whit more high-minded than his rival Bacon, . 
perceiving the capital error he had committed in 
opposing the views of Buckingham, took up, by 
the advice of Secretary Winwood, a little family 
project, which he thought would restore him 
to place, and give him again his old superiority 
over his rival. The ex-Lord Chief-justice of 
England had a marriageable daughter—a young 
lady that was considered a great match—for 
Coke had kept his money instead of spending 
it like Bacon, and his wife, the Lady Hatton, was 
very wealthy, from the lands and houses which 
Elizabeth had bestowed on her handsome and 
dancing chamberlain and chancellor. One of the 
first uses made by Sir George Villiers of his high 
favour at court, and of the influence of James, 
who was a prince very prevalent in such matters, 
was to secure rich wives for his poor brothers 
and kindred. His elder brother, John Villiers, 
afterwards created Viscount Purbeck, was pro- 
posed as a suitable husband for this young lady; 
but Coke then, being not sufficiently informed of 
court news, and not foreseeing the mighty des- 
tinies of the new favourite, rejected the proposal. 
But when he saw himself deprived of office and 
the favourite in the ascendant, he changed his 
tone, and before Buckingham’s departure with 
the king for Scotland, he made a secret bargain 
to give his daughter, and to take place and hon- 
ours in return. Bacon, a courtier to the back- 
bone, soon discovered this secret compact, which 
boded him no good; but counting as well on his 
own great favour with the favourite and the 
king, as on Coke's disfavour with the king, and ~ 
relying on,his own ready wit and talent for in- 
trigue, he fondly fancied that he had conjured 
down this brewing storm, and made Buckingham 
and “the kindred” averse to the marriage. At 
the same time he had stirred up Coke's wife, 
who was always disposed to act in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes of her husband, whom she de- 
spised and hated with an intensity rare even in 
the matrimonial history of those days, to carry 
off her daughter and lodge her for safety in the 
house of her friend, Sir Edward Withipole, near 
Oxford, and to conclude a written contract of 
marriage with Henry de Vere, Earl of Oxford, for 
whom, it appears, the young lady herself enter- 
tained some affection. Coke, in a fury, followed 
the fugitive and recovered his daughter by force. 
Upon this the proud widow of Lord Hatton, the 
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grand-daughter of the great Burghley, carried her 
complaints before the privy council, where her 
ally for the occasion, the Lord-keeper Bacon, 
charged the disgraced chief-justice with a flagrant 
breach of the peace, and countenanced Yelverton, 
the new attorney-general, in filing an information 
in the Star Chamber against Coke. Bacon would 
not have gone thus far if he had not been con- 
vinced that the absent favourite had given up the 
scheme; but, to be doubly sure, he now wrote two 
letters to Scotland, one to Buckingham, and one to 
the king. In the first, after treating the renewed 
scheme for the match between his brother Sir 
John Villiers, and the young lady, solely as a de- 
vice of Coke and Winwood, he went on to tell 
him that many a better match, upon reasonable 
conditions, might be found; that the mother’s 
consent to it was not had, “nor the young gen- 
tlewoman’s, who expecteth a great fortune from 
her mother, which, without her consent, is en- 
dangered;” and that this match was altogether 
very inconvenient, both for his brother and him- 
self. Because, ‘First, he shall marry into a dis- 
graced house, which, in reason of state, is never 
held good. He shall marry into a troubled house 
of man and wife, which, in religion and Chris- 
tian discretion, is disliked.” “Your lordship,” 
continues Bacon, “will go near to lose all such 
your friends as are adverse to Sir Edward Coke 
(myself only except, who, out of a pure love and 
thankfulness, shall ever be firm to you). And 
lastly and chiefly, believe it, it will greatly weaken 
and distract the king’s service; for though, in re- 
gard of the king’s great wisdom and depth, I am 
persuaded those things will not follow which they 
imagine, yet opinion will do a great deal of harm, 
and cast the king back, and make him relapse 
into those inconveniences which are now well on 
to be recovered.” Therefore, according to Bacon, 
his lordship would gain a great deal of honour, 
-if, according to religion and the law of God, he 
would think no more of this marriage for his 
elder brother. To the king Bacon begged to state 
his disinterested opinion in the business of this 
match, which he took to be magnum in parvo. 
After saying some bitter things to keep alive 
James’s hatred of the ex-chief-justice, he re- 
minded him of his own servility, and how, by 
God’s grace and his majesty’s instructions, he had 
been made a servant according to his heart and 
hand. If, indeed, it was his majesty’s desire that 
the match should go on, then, upon receiving his 
express will and commandment from himself, he 
would conform himself thereunto, imagining, 
though he would not wager on women’s minds, 
that he could prevail more with the mother of 
the young lady than any other man. And then, 
returning to his attack on Coke, he begged the 
king to observe how much more quietly matters 
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had gone on since that judge and minister had 
been in disgrace.' This letter went home to the 
bosom of James; but Buckingham, who now led 
him as he chose, was not only fully bent upon 
the marriage, but was intriguing, by means of 
which probably both Coke and Bacon were ig- 
norant, to remove the violent objections of Coke’s 
termagant wife. As for the affections of the 
young lady, they were things too trivial to enter 
into the consideration of any party. Thus, when 
the great philosopher brought down his glorious 
intellect to low cunning and matrimonial court 
intrigues, notwithstanding his boast of his great 
experience in the world, he could be outwitted 
by an ignorant stripling like Buckingham, to 
whom he had given the power of insulting him 
and degrading him in his own eyes. Bucking- 
ham wrote him a stinging letter, reproaching him 
with his pride and audacity, and giving him to 
understand that he who had made him could un- 
make him at his pleasure. James, taking the 
cue from his favourite, despatched an admoni- 
tory epistle of awful length, rating and scolding 
the mighty sage like a schoolboy. Upon this, 
Bacon veered round and went before the wind. 
He stopped proceedings begun against Coke in 
the Star Chamber; sent for the attorney-general, 
and made him know that, since he had heard 
from court, he was resolved to further the match; 
sent also for my Lady Hatton and some other 
special friends, to let them know that they must 
not hope for his assistance in their disobedience 
to the young lady’s father; wrote to the motker 
of Buckingham, to offer all his good offices for 
furthering the marriage; and addressed a humble 
letter of excuses and protestations to the favour- 
ite, telling him that his apprehension that this 
alliance would go near to lose him his lordship, 
whom he held so dear, was the only respect par- 
ticular to himself that had moved him to be as 
he was, till he had heard his lordship’s pleasure. 
But all this was not enough; and about a month 
after writing this letter, Buckingham kept him 
in the hall among trencher-scrapers, and brought 
him to his feet. After the reconciliation at Wind- 
sor he wrote another base letter to thank the 
minion. The marriage now proceeded apace, the 
king driving at it as if the safety of the state de- 
pended upon its completion, Lady Hatton was 
confined and interrogated by the council instead 
of her husband; and Coke, to use his own ex- 
pression, “got upon his wings again.” The obsti- 
nacy of this dame yielded at last to the instances 
of the king, and the manceuvres of the favourite’s 
mother, who was all-powerful at court, and who 
pretended a sudden friendship for her. She 
made a liberal settlement out of her own property 
upon her daughter; and in the month of Sep- 
1 Cabala; Bacon's Works. 
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tember that unwilling fair one was dragged to 
the altar, in the chapel royal at Hampton Court, 
to marry a sickly idiot. A splendid feast, en- 
lightened by the presence of royalty, was given 
soon after at Lady Hatton’s house in Holborn; 
and to make it more absolutely her own, express 
orders were given by her ladyship, as was re- 
ported, that neither Sir Edward Coke nor any of 
his servants should be admitted.' The union, as 
might be expected, turned out a most wretched 


“ones and this appears to have been the case with 


ae nearly all the matches promoted by Janies, who, 
in the matter of number, was one of the greatest 
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James, that naturally, in former times, hated 
women, had his lodgings replenished with them, 
and all of the kindred; . and little children 
did run up and down the king’s lodgings like 
little rabbits started about their burrows.” 
People now looked back with regret to the days 
of Somerset, for that favourite had some decency, 
some moderation; and, if he trafficked in places 
and honours, he trafficked alone. But “the kin- 
dred,” one and all, engaged in this lucrative 
business. The greatest trafficker, or most active 
broker, in the market, was the Old Countess, as 
Buckingham’s mother, though not an old but 


very beautiful woman—and infamous as beauti- 
a profligate and an adulteress;? and the crazy | ful—was commonly called.‘ She sold peerages, 
Sir John Villiers, created Viscount Purbeck about | and took money for all kinds of honours and pro- 
a year and a half after his marriage, became so , motions, whether in the army, navy, courts of 
mad that it was necessary to place him in con- : law, or the church. There were plenty of pur- 
finement. His brother Buckingham took charge | , chasers not over-scrupulous as to the purity of 
of the property his young wife had brought ia | the sources whence they derived their honours 
and kept it, or spent it upon himself. But, after | or titles; but, in some cases, wealthy men were 
all, the selfish father of the victim—the great | forced into the market against their inclination, 
lawyer— was juggled by Buckingham and that | and made to pay for distinctions which they were 


of match-makers. The daughter of Coke became 


courtly crew. 
marriage completed and the dower safe, he felt a 
natural repugnance to risking favour by urging 
the suit of a bold-spoken, obnoxious man. Bacon, 
again in cordial alliance with Lady Hatton, who 
was most conjugally disposed to thwart and spite 
her husband in all things, administered daily to 
the king’s antipathies; and all that Coke got by 


sacrificing his poor child was his restoration to | 


a seat at the council-table—a place where he was 
no match for his rival. 
1618 On the 4th of January the supple 
eer lord-keeper was converted into lord 
high-chancellor, and in the month of July follow- 
ing he was created Baron Verulam. ‘And now 
Buckingham, having the chancellor or :reasurer, 
and all great officers, his very slaves, swells in the 
height of pride, and summons up all his country 
kindred, the old countess providing a place for 
them to learn to carry themselves in a court-like 
garb.” Rich heiresses, or daughters of noble- 
men, were soon provided as wives for his brothers, 
half-brothers, and cousins of the male gender. 
“And then must the women kindred be married 
to earls, earls’ eldest sons, barons, or chief gen- 
tlemen of greatest estates; insomuch that his very 
female kindred were so numerous as sufficient to 
have peopled any plantation. . . . So that King 

1 Strafford Papers. It is said that Coke, on the day of this 
great feast, dined among the lawyers at the Temple. 

2 Mr. D'Teraeli (Curiosities of Literature) says that Coke's 
daughter, Lady Purbeck, was condemned, as a wanton, to stand 
in a white sheet; but he does not give his authority for this 
assertion, which seems to be contradicted by published letters 
of the time. _ 3 Weldon. 

‘She was created Countess of Buckingham for life, in July, 


1618. 
- All the titles of that date, borne by the Spensers, the Fanes, 


As soon as the favourite saw the | wise enough not to covet. 


Thus one Richard 
Robartes, a rich merchant of Truro, in the county 
of Cornwall, was compelled to accept the title of 
Baron Robartes of Truro, and to pay £10,000 for 
it. The titles that were not sold were given out 
of family considerations: one of the favourite’s 
brothers, as already mentioned, was made Vis- 
count Purbeck, another Earl of Anglesey; Field- 
ing, who married the favourite’s sister, was made 
Earl of Denbigh, and Fielding’s brother Ear! of 
Desmond in Ireland. Crantield also “ mounted 
to be Earl of Middlesex, from marrying one of 
Buckingham’s kindred.”* James, in one of his 
lengthy speeches, delivered in the Star Chamber 
in 1616, complained that churchmen were had in 
too much contempt by people of all degrees, from 
the highest to the lowest; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the sharp criticisms of the Puritans, who were __ 
every day finding more reasons for reviling the 
whole hierarchy, he permitted his minion and 
“the kindred” to hold all the keys to church 
promotion, and to sell every turn of them to the 
highest bidder, or to give them as rewards to 
their companions and creatures. 

In the course of this year the favourite was 
created a marquis, and as he expressed a desire 
for the post of lord high-admiral, the brave old 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham, the commander-in- 


cman ements tenets 2 aun ee a 
the Petres, the Arundels, the Sackvilles, the Cavendishes, the. 


Montagues, &c., were purchased @ poids d'or, except those that 
were granted to the vilest favouritism. This practice also con- 
.tinued through the reign of Charles I., and was even more pub- 
licly acted upon as the necessities of the king and his courtiers 
rendered the sums of money so obtained the more necessary to 
them. Among the noble families who appear to owe their 
honours to these causes, may be mentioned the Stanhopes, 
Tuftons, and many others.— Remarks on the Origin of the Fanw- 
hes and Honours of the British Peerage. 6 Wilson. 
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chief of the fleets that had scattered the Spanish | The doting, gloating king had taught Somerset 
Armada, was obliged to accept a pension, and | Latin; Buckingham he attempted to teach divi- 
make room for the master of the horse, who was | nity and prayer-writing, and these exercises ap- 
entirely ignorant of ships and sea affairs. To all | pear prominently in a correspondence, for the 
these high offices were subsequently added those | most part too gross for quotation, wherein the 
of warden of the Cinque-ports, chief-justice in | favourite calls the king “dear dad and gossip,” 
eyre of all the parks and forests south of Trent, | or “your sow-ship,” and the king calls the fa- 
master of the King's Bench-office, high-steward | vourite “Steenie.” It was a strange intercourse 
of Westminster, and constable of Windsor Castle. | between teacher and pupil, king and subject. 
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The favourite persecutes the Earl of Suffolk— Distinguished prisoners in the ‘lower—Sir Walter Raleigh’s im- 
prisonment there—His studies and pursuits in confinement-—His History of the World—His proposal about 
a gold mine in Guiana—He is liberated from the Tower—Count Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador—Raleigh 
sets sail for Guiana—His attack on the Spaniards—His troops repulsed—Failure of the expedition—Complaints 
of the Spaniards against Raleigh— He is arrested— His fruitless attempts to escape from London—His trial— 
His conduct and speeches at the bar—His sentence—His demeanour in his last moments—His execution— 
Bohemia—Its religious reformation—Crown of Bohemia offered to the Palatine Frederick, son-in-law of 
James—He accepts it—-Perplexity of James at the event—He asks supplies from parliament to aid his son- 
in-law— Parliament complies, and proceeds to the reform of abuses—Bacon accused, displaced, and fined—His 
behaviour under his fall—Severe punishment inflicted by the commons on Edward Floyde—The king pro- 
rogues parliament—War in Bohemia—The Palatine unsuccessful—Expedition against the Algerines—Appli- 
cation of James fur supplies—Resentment of the coinmons against him—Altercation between James and the 
commons—Protest of the commons against his arbitrary principles—He prorogues parliament—He commits 


some of its members to prison. 


the Earl of Suffolk, lord-treasurer, 
and father-in-law of the disgraced | 
Somerset—-all the rest of that party | 





2} court—and that noble Howard was 
now charged with peculation and corruption, par- 


ticularly with reference to the money paid by the ! 


| UCKINGHAM this year attacked | 


| 


had long since been dismissed the | ‘exposing the shameful vice of corruption. 





by some of his old sharp practices, charged the 
prisoners on one side, while Bacon, who spoke 
like an Aristides, assailed them on the other. 
The venal and corrupt chancellor was eloquent in 
Suf- 
folk, disregarding a hint to plead guilty and 
make sure of the royal pardon, stood upon his 
innocence, and it was the general opinion that, 


Dutch for the recovery of the cautionary towns, | as compared with his wife, he was innocent. But 


a, business in which all the public men had taken 
bribes. Suffolk and his wife were both thrown 
into the Tower, and the ingenuity of Bacon, and 
of commissioners appoiuted by him, was em- 
ployed in making out a strong case of embezzle- 
ment against the treasurer. The earl wrote to 
the king, imploring him to pardon his weakness 
and errors—guilt he would never confess—and 
telling him that, instead of being enriched by the 
places he had held, he was little less than £40,000 
in debt.’ The name of this Howard was rather 
popular, for he had fought bravely at sea in the 
time of Elizabeth, and James was half inclined 
to stop proceedings against him: but Buckingham 
was of a different mind, and the earl and coun- 
tess were brought up to the Star Chamber. There, 
Coke, who hoped to fight his way back to favour 


1 Cabalu. 
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the Star Chamber sentenced them to pay a fine of 
£30,000, and sent them both back to the Tower. 
After some time, however, the fine was reduced 
to £7000, which was “clutched up by Ramsay, 
Earl of Haddington,” and the Earl and Countess 
of Suffolk recovered their liberty. The post of 
lord-treasurer was sold to Sir Henry Montague, 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench, for a large 
sum; but in less than a year it was taken from 
him and bestowed on Cranfield, afterwards Earl 
of Middlesex, who had married one of “the 
kindred.” 

But this same year witnessed a far more memo- 
rable proceeding—one which, while it blackened 
for all ages the name of James, has perhaps 
brightened beyond their deserts the fame and 
character of the illustrious victim. Sir Walter 


Raleigh, it will be remembered, after receiving 
180 
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eentence of death at Winchester, was immured | a grant of the lands of Anthony Babingtou,\ated 
in the Tower of London. In that dismal state- | ing the young and innocent widow and childregm, 
prison he found several men fit to be his mates; beggary.' The letter to the favourite producan 
and these were increased year after year by the | no effect. Then the prisoner's wife, the devoteu. 
absurd tyranny of the court, until it seemed | and spirited Lady Raleigh, got access to the king, 
almost to be James's intention to shut up all the | and throwing herself on her knees, with her chil- 
genius, taste, and enterprise of England in that dren kneeling with her, implored him to spare 
great cage. Henry Percy, the accomplished and | the remnant of their fortunes. James's only reply 
munificent Earl of Northumberland—the friend | was, “I maun ha’ the land—I maun ha it for 
of science and scientific men, the enthusiastic | Carr;” and the minion had it accordingly. From 
promoter of natural and experimental philoso- | this time it is probable that the hospitable table 
phy, the favourer of all good learning—and Ser- kept by the Earl of Northumberland was of con- 
jeant Hoskins, the scholar, poet, wit, and critic, | sequence to Raleigh on other grounds than those 
the admired of Camden, Selden, Daniel, the | of society and conversation. This extraordinary 
friend and polisher of Ben Jonson—were among | man had always had a determined turn to letters 
the distinguished co-mates of Raleigh ; and these | and the sciences; in the bustle of the camp, in the 
men constantly attracted to the Tower some of | court, in the discomfortsof the sea, he had snatched 
the most intellectual of their contemporaries, who ; hours for intense studies, which had embraced the 
enlivened their captivity with learned and plea- | wide range of poetry, history, law, divinity, as- 
sant discourse.- Northumberland served as a , tronomy, chemistry, and other sciences. In the 
centre for these wits, and his purse appears to _ Tower, the quiet of the place, the necessity his 
have been always open to such as were in need, , restless mind felt for employment and excite- 
whether prisoners or free. For some time Ra- | ment, and the tastes of his fellow-prisoners and 
leigh did not require pecuniary assistance ; for, | visitors, all led him to an increased devotion to 
though his moveable estate was forfeited by his | these absorbing pursuits. If he was a rarely- 
attainder, it was consigned to trustees appointed | accomplished man when he entered his prison- 
by himself for the benefit of his family and cre- | house, the thirteen years he passed there in this 
ditors, and his principal estate and castle of Sher- | kind of life were likely to qualify him for great 
borne in Dorsetshire, which his taste and unspar- | literary undertakings. During one part of his 
ing outlay of money in his prosperous days “had | confinement he devoted a great deal of his time 
beautified with orchards, gardens, and groves of | to chemistry, not without the usual leaning to 
much variety and great delight,” had been cau- | alchemy, and an indefinite hope of discovering the 
tiously conveyed to his eldest son some time | philosopher’s stone—a dream which was fully in- 
before the death of Elizabeth and the beginning | dulged in by his friend Northumberland, and 
of his troubles. But some sharp eye, in looking | which was no stranger to Bacon himself. Ra- 
for prey, discovered that there was a legal flaw | leigh fancied that he had discovered an elixir, or 
in the deed of conveyance, and the chief-justice, | grand cordial of sovereign remedy in all diseases. 
Popham, Raleigh’s personal enemy, and the same | — a sort of panacea. On one occasion, when the 
that had sat on his trial, decided that, from the | queen was very ill, she took his draught, and 
omission of some technicality, the deed was alto- | experienced or fancied immediate relief. Prince 
gether invalid. No doubt the chief-justice knew | Henry, who had always taken a lively interest in _ 
beforehand that the king wanted the property | his fate, and for whom Raleigh had written some 
for his minion Robert Carr, who was just then | admirable treatises in the Tower, joined his 
commencing his career at court. From his pri- | grateful mother in petitions for his liberation; 
son Raleigh wrote to the young favourite, telling | but without avail. For the instruction of the 
him that, if the inheritance of his children were | young prince, Raleigh commenced his famous 
thus taken from them for want of a word, there | History of the World—a work, as far as it goes, 
would remain to him but the name of life. Some | of uncommon learning and genius, and altogether 
of the expressions in this letter are exceedingly | extraordinary, if we consider the time, the trying 
affecting; but, in reading them, we cannot but | circumstances under which it was written, and 
remember that Raleigh himself, at his own dawn, | the previous busy life of the author. The first 
had greedily grasped at the possessions of the fa- | part was finished in 1612.7 Shortly after young 
therless—that he himself had got from Elizabeth | Henry died; and then, though (to use his own 
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| 

1 The first entry in Lord Burghley's Diary, under the year { honour, I beseech you not to begin your first building upon the 
1587, is the following :— ruins of the innocent, and that their sorrows with mine may 

‘A grant of Anthony Babington to Sir Walter Raleigh.” not attend your first plantation ... . 1 therefore trust, sir, 
' The touching expressions in Raleigh's letter to Carr are these:— | that you will not be the first who shall kill us outright, cut 

* And for yourself, sir, seeing your fair day is now in the | down the tree with the fruit, and undergo the curse of them 
dawn, and mine drawn to the evening, your own virtues and | that enter the fields of the fatherless."—Scrin. Sac. 
the king’s grace assuring you of many favours and of much 2 It was not published till 1614. 
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chiefcession) he had “hewn out” the second and 
Ars rd parts, he had not heart to finish them.’ 
£ ‘an 1614 the revolutions at court had thrown So- 
~'merset into disgrace, and brought Buckingham 
into favour. Raleigh built new hopes on the 
change, and instantly became a suitor to George 
Villiers, But he and his friends had never 





Str Water RaLeian. 
From the print in his ‘‘ History of the World,” ed. 1677. 


ceased their endeavours at court, and before this 
time Sir Walter had proposed to Secretary Win- 
wood a scheme which, he fancied, must excite 
the king’s cupidity, and lead to his immediate 
release. In the year 1595, Raleigh, in the course 
of one of his adventurous voyages, had visited 
Guiana in South America, the fabled El Dorado, 
or Land of Gold, which, though discovered by the 
Spaniards, had not been conquered or settled. 
The capital city of Manoa, which had been de- 
scribed by Spanish writers as.one vast palace of 
Aladdin—a congeries of precious stones and pre- 
cious metals—eluded his pursuit; but he found 
the country to be fertile and beautiful, and he 
discovered at an accessible point, not far from 
the banks of the mighty Orinoco, some signs of 
a gold mine. He now proposed to Secretary 
Winwood an expedition to secure and work that 
virgin mine, which he was confident would vield 
exhaustless treasures. The ships necessary, their 
equipment, and all expenses, he undertook to 
provide by himself and his friends; he asked 
nothing from the king, who was to have one-fifth 
of the gold, but his liberty and an ample com- 


mission. Winwood, though a practised and cau- 





' It should be remembered, however, that he was released 
fron: the Tower after the prince’s death, and again involved in 
‘the active buainess of life. 
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tious man of business, was captivated by the 
project, and he recommended it to the king as a 
promising speculation. James, who was almost 
penniless, entered into it at first with more eager- 
ness than the secretary; byt, on reflection, he 
fancied that the enterprise might involve him in 
a war with Spain, which still pretended its ex- 
clusive right, by Papal bull, to all those regions ; 
and war was James’s horror. Still, however, his 
increasing wants made him often dream of El 
Dorado, and he began to talk about Raleigh as a 
brave and skilful man. Some noble friends of 
the captive took advantage of this frame of mind: 
| but nothing was now to be done at court with- 
out conciliating “the kindred;” and it was a sum 
of £1500 paid to Sir William St. John and Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers, uncles of the favourite, that undid 
_ the gates of the Tower. Raleigh walked forth in 
, the beginning of March, leaving behind him, in 
I that fortress, the fallen Robert Carr, Earl of Som- 
. erset, who, in the foltowing month, was brought 
to his trial for the murder of Overbury. But, 
: though admitted to liberty, Sir Walter as yet. 
‘had no pardon; and to obtain one, and to restore 
his shattered fortune, to indulge again in his 
favourite pursuits, his romantic adventures, he 
laboured heart and soul to remove the king’s 
objections to his great project. James had a 
hard struggle between his timidity and his cu- 
pidity: he longed for the gold as the traveller in 
the desert longs for water, but still he dreaded the 
Spaniards, the dragons of the mine. His indeci- 
sion was increased when, by his indiscreet gos- 
siping, the project became known to the Spanish 
ambassador. Count Gondomar was a very ac- 
complished diplomatist, the best that could pos- 
sibly have been found for such a court as that of 
James. “He had as free access to the king as 
any courtier of them all, Buckingham only ex- 
cepted; and the king took delight to talk with 
him, for he was full of conceits, and would speak 
false Latin a purpose, in his merry fits, to please 
the king; telling the king plainly, ‘You speak 
Latin like a pedant, but I speak it like a gentle- 
man.’”* While he could drink wine with his 
majesty and the men, he could win the ladies of 
the court by his gallantry and liberality; and it 
is said that, in that sink of dishonour and immo- 
rality, he intrigued with some of the highest 
dames, and bribed some of the proudest nobles. 
If the indiscretion of the king over his cups 
were not enough, he had plenty of other keys to 
the secrets of government. According to James's 
own declaration, Gondomar “took great alarm, 
and made vehement assertions, in repeated audi- 
ences, that he had discovered the objects of the 
expedition to be hostile and piratical, tending to 
a breach of the late peace between the ‘two 
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crowns.”’ Raleigh drew up a memorial, stating 
that he intended to sail not for any Spanish pos- 
reasion, but for a country over which England 
could claim a right both by priority of discovery 
and consent of the natives; that there would be 
no hostile collision with the Spaniards ; and that 





Count GonpdomarR, Spanish Ambassador. 
From a print by 8S. Pass. 


the arms and soldiers he took with him would 
be solely for self-defence. According to James, 
the ambassador then seemed to be satisfied, ob- 
serving to Secretary Winwood, that if Raleigh 
only meant to make a peaceful settlement, Spain 
would offer no resistance. Thereupon the ener- 
getic adventurer pressed the preparations for his 
expedition, and hisreputation and merit “brought 
many gentlemen of quality to venture their estates 
and persons upon the design.” Sir Walter ob- 
tained from the Countess of Bedford £8000, 
which were owing to him, and Lady Raleigh sold 
her estate of Mitcham for £2500; all of which 
money he embarked in the adventure. Having 
obtained ample information as to the course he 
intended to pursue, and securities, in persons of 
wealth and rank, for his good behaviour and re- 
turn, James granted his commission under the 
privy seal, constituting Raleigh general and com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition, and governor 
of the colony which he was about to found. On 
the 28th of March, 1617, he set sail with a fleet 
of fourteen vessels, The Destiny, in which he 


hoisted his flag, had on board 200 men, including 
sixty gentlemen, many of whom were his own or 


his wife's relations. The voyage began inauspi- 


ciously; the ships were driven by a storm into 
the Cove of Cork, where they lay till the month 
ot August. They did not reach the Cape de Verd 


~ 1 James's declaration in Appendix to Cayley's Life of Raleigh. 
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Islands before October, and it was the 13th of 
November when they “recovered the land of 
Guiana.” During the long rough voyage, disease 
had broken out among the sailors; forty-two men 
died on board the admiral’s ship alone, and Ra- 
leigh suffered the most violent calentnre that 
ever man did and lived. But he wrote to his 
wife, “We are still strong enough, I hope, to per- 
form what we have undertaken, if the diligent 
care at London to make our strength known to 
the Spanish king by his ambassador have not 
taught that monarch to fortify all the entrances 
against us.” He was received by his old friends, 
the Indians on the coast, with enthusiasm ; but 
he soon learned that the Spaniards were up the 
country, and prepared to dispute with him the 
possession of it. Being himself so reduced by 
sickness as to be unable to walk, he sent Captain 
Keymis up the river Orinoco with five of the 
ships, and took up his station with the rest at the 
island of Trinidad, close to the mouths of that 
river. He had been given to understand that a 
Spanish fleet was in the neighbourhood; and it is 
quite certain that he intended not only to fight it 
if challenged, but also to fight in order to pre- 
vent it following Keymis up the river. This 
brave captain, who had been for many years de- 
voted to Raleigh, and had suffered many troubles 
on his account, had explored the country where 
the mine was situated in 1595, and he was now 
ordered to make direct for the mine, “the star 
that directed them thither.” If he found it rich 
and royal he was to establish himself at it; if 
poor and unpromising, he was to bring away with 
him a basket or two of ore, to convince the king 
that the design was not altogether visionary. 
Keymis began sailing up the river on the 10th of 
December. If we are to believe the English ac- 
counts, the Spaniards began the war, and shot at 
the ships both with their ordnance and muskets, 
which they were very likely to do, even without 
a reference to the exclusive pretension of sove- 
reignty, from the recollection of the mode in 
which the great Drake and other English com- 
manders had behaved, and that too when, as 
now, there was no declaration of war between 
England and Spain.? _Keymis soon arrived off the 
town of St. Thomas, which the Spaniards had re- 
cently built on the right bank of the river; and 
he landed and took up a position between that 
town and the mine. It is said that he had no 
intention of attacking the place—we confess that, 
from a consideration of the circumstances, we 





2 “To tell you that I might here be king of the Indians were 
a-vanity. But my name hath still lived among them here. 
They feed me with fresh meat, and all that the country yields, 
All offer to obey me.”—Letier to his Wife, 

3 It was an axiom with sailors long before and long after this 
voyage of Raleigh, that the treaties of Europe did not extend 
| across the ocean—thst there was ‘no peace beyond the Line.” 
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doubt the assertion—and that the Spaniards 
broke in upon him by surprise, in the middle of 
the night, and butchered many of his people in 
their sleep. In the morning the English as- 
saulted the town and forced their way into it. 
The fight was desperate: on one side the gover- 
nor, a near relation of the ambassador Gondomar, 
was slain; on the other the brave young Captain 
Walter Raleigh, the general’s eldest son. This 
young Walter was the true son of his father: he 
cut down one of the chief officers of the Span- 
iards, and was cut down himself in the act of 
charging at the head of his own company of pike- 
men. His death infuriated the English, who 
loved him dearly; and, after much bloodshed, 
they set fire to the houses. All the Spaniards 
that escaped retired to strong positions among 
the hills and woods, to guard, as Raleigh said, 
the approaches to some mines they had found in 
the neighbourhood of St. Thomas. We cannot 
help suspecting that the adventurers expected to 
find and secure some rich prize, like what had 
been pounced upon by the Drakes and Hawkinses, 
but all they really found in the captured and 
destroyed town of St. Thomas were two ingots of 
gold and four empty refining-houses. They im- 
mediately showed their disappointment and dis- 
content, became mutinous and dangerous, and 
Keymis, oppressed with grief for the loss of 
young Raleigh, and confounded by their clamours 
and conflicting projects, appears to have lost his 
head. He, however, led them some way higher 
up the river; but, on receiving a volley from a 
body of Spaniards lying in ambush, which killed 
“two and wounded six of his men, he retreated 
and made all haste to join his chief. Their 
meeting was dreadful: Raleigh, in anguish and 
despair, accused Keymis of having undone him, 
and ruined his credit for ever. The poor captain 
answered, that when his son was lost, and he re- 
flected that he had left the general himself so 
weak that he scarcely thought to find him alive, 
he had no reason to enrich a company of rascals, 
who, after his son’s death, made no account of 
him. Raleigh, in the utter anguish of his soul, 
repeated his charges. Keymis drew upa defence 
of his conduct in a letter to the Earl of Arundel, 
which he requested his commander to approve 
of; but, though some days had been allowed to 
élapse, Raleigh was not yet in a humour to be 
merciful to the brave friend of many years. 
He refused to sign the letter; he vented re- 
proaches of cowardice or incapacity; and then, 
Keymis retiring to his cabin, in the general’s 
ship, put an end to his existence with a pistol 





1 T rejected all these his arguments, and told him that I must 
leave it to himself to answer it to the king and state. He shut 
himself into his cabin, and shot himself with a pocket-pistol, 
which brake one of his ribs; and finding that he had not pre- 
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and a knife.' All now was horror, confusion, 
and mutiny in the fleet. Captain Whitney took 
off his ship, and sailed for England, and Captain 
Woollaston went with him. Others followed— 
“a rabble of idle rascals”—and Sir Walter was 
soon left with only five ships. But the men that 
remained were, for the most part, dashing, dar- 
ing sailors, or desperate adventurers; and these 
men would have wished Raleigh to take a leaf 
or two out of the book of the lives of some of 
his predecessors (men honoured above all naval 
heroes in the annals of their country); and, though 
Raleigh rejected their plans of plunder, it appears 
to have been after a struggle with the overwhelm- 
ing feeling of his utter desperation. With his 
“brains broken,”? he sailed down the North 
American coast to Newfoundland, where he re- 
fitted his ships. When they were ready for sea, 
a fresh mutiny broke out, and Raleigh avowedly 
kept them together by holding out the hope of 
intercepting the treasure galleons. What fol- 
lowed at sea is open to much doubt; but, in the 
month of June, 1618, Sir Walter came to anchor 
at Plymouth, where he was welcomed by the in- 
telligence that there was a royal proclamation 

against him. Gondomar, who had received in- 
telligence of all that had passed on the Orinoco, 

and of the death of his kinsman, had rushed into 

the royal presence, crying, “Pirates! pirates!” and 
had so worked upon James that the worst pos- 
sible view of Raleigh’s case was instantly adopted 
at the English court, and a proclamation was pub- 
lished, accusing him of scandalous outrages in 
infringing the royal commission, and inviting all 
who could give information to repair to the privy 
council, in order that he might be brought to 
punishment; and, a few days after Raleigh's 
arrival, Buckingham wrote a most humble letter 
to the Spanish ambassador, informing him that 
they had got the offender safe, and had seized 
his ships and other property; that King James 
held himself more aggrieved by the proceedings 
than King Philip could do; that all kinds of 
property belonging to the subjects of the King of 
Spain.should forthwith be placed at his disposal ; 

and that, though the offenders could not be put to 
death without process of law, the King of Eng- 
land promised that a brief and summary course 
should be taken with them. As if this were not 
enough, Buckingham concluded by saying that 
the king, his master, would punctually perform 
his promise by sending the offenders to be pun- 
ished in Spain, unless the King of Spain should 
think it more satisfactory and exemplary that 
they should receive the Tad of their crimes in 
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vailed, he thrust a long knife under his short ribs up to me 
handle, and died.” —Raleigh's Letter to his Wie. 

2 This striking expression is Raleigh's own, in a letter to his 
wife. 
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England: and he requested the ambassador to 
send an express messenger into Spain, because 
the king, his master, would not have the vindi- 
cation of his affection to the King of Spain, or his 
sincere desire to do justice, long suspended. This 
warmth of affection arose out of James's belief 
that Philip was now quite ready to bestow the 
infanta, with a large sum of ready money, upon 
Prince Charles. 

The thirst of the Spaniards for Raleigh’s blood 
was provoked by many causes: besides the burn- 
ing of the little town of St. Thomas. He was 
hated and feared as the ablest commander Eng- 
land possessed, and one whose place it was thought 
would not soon be supplied. It was remembered 
how he had butchered the Spaniards in the sur- 
rendered fort on the coast of Ireland, and the 
feeble garrison on the coast of Guiana, at the 
time of his first voyage thither in 1595. There 
were other bitter recollections of his exploits 
with Essex among the Azores and the Canary 
Islands, and Gondomar was eager to avenge the 
death of his kinsman. Sir Walter was fully 
aware of his danger; his sailors had told him 
that if he returned to England he would be un- 
done; but, according to the testimony of his 
younger son, Carew, given many years after his 
father’s death, the Earls of Pembroke and Arun- 
del had become bound for his return, and he had 
therefore come to discharge his friends from their 
heavy engagement, and to save them from trouble 
on his account. Upon landing at Plymouth, he 
was arrested by Sir Lewis Stukely, vice-ad- 
miral of Dover, and his own near relation, who 
took him to the house of Sir Christopher Harris, 
not far from that seaport, where he remained 
more than a week. As he had returned and de- 
livered himself up, Pembroke and Arundel were 
released from their bond, and Sir Wulter now 
attempted to escape to France, but he failed 
through his indecision, or—which is more pro- 
bable—through the faithlessness of his agents 
and the vigilance of Stukely. 

When he was carried forward from the coast 
to be lodged again in the Tower, Sir Walter 
feigned to be sick, to have the plague, to be mad; 
and if what is related of him be true, which we 
doubt, never did man play wilder or sadder 
pranks to save his life. Having gained a little 
wretched time and the king’s permission to re- 
main a few days at his own house at London 
before being locked up, he sent forward Captain 
King, one of his old officers and friends, to secure 
a bark for him in the Thames, in which he might 
yet escape to the Continent. He then followed 
slowly to the capital, giving a rich diamond to 
his loving kinsman Stukely, and some money to 
one Manourie, a Frenchmen, Stukely’s servant, 
who both took the bribes, and promised to con- 
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nive at his escape. On reaching London, his 
faithful friend, Captain King, informed him that 
he had a bark waiting near Tilbury Fort; and 
on that same evening Le Clerc, the French chargé 
d'affaires, sought him out privately, and gave 
him a safe-conduct to the governor of Calais, 
with letters of recommendation to other gentle- 
men in France. On the following morning, as 
he was descending the Thames, he was basely 
betrayed by Stukely, who, to the last moment, : 
pretended that he was assisting him through the 
toils.. He was brought back to London, and se- 
curely lodged in that wretched prison where he 
had already spent so many vears, and where he 
was soon subjected to frequent examination by 
a commission composed of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Abbot), Lord-chancellor Bacon, Sir 
Edward Coke, and some other members of the 
privy council. He was charged, first, with hav- 
ing fraudulently pretended that his expedition 
was to discover a mine, while his real object was 
to recover his liberty, and commence pirate ; 
secondly, that he intended to excite a war with 
Spain; thirdly, that he barbarously abandoned 
his ships’ companies, and exposed them unneces- 
sarily to extreme danger; fourthly, that he had 
spoken- disrespectfully of the king’s majesty; that 
he had imposed upon the king by feigning sick- 
ness and madness; and lastly, had attempted to 
escape in contempt of his authority. Raleigh 
replied that his sincerity as to the gold mine 
was proved by his taking out refiners and tools, 
at his own expense, “of not less than £2000;” 
that the affair of St. Thomas was contrary to his 
orders; that he never abandoned his men, or 
exposed them to more danger than he under- 
went himself ; that all that he had said of the king 
was, that he was undone by the confidence he 
had placed in his majesty, and that he knew his 
life would be sacrificed to state purposes. As to 
his feigning sickness and attempting to escape, _ 
it was true, but natural and justifiable. As the 
commissioners could gain no advantage over him 
in these interrogatories, it was resolved to place 
a familiar or spy over him, who might ensnare 
him into admissions and dangerous correspon- 
dence. The person chosen for this detestable, 
but at that time not uncommon office, was Sir 
Thomas Wilson, keeper of the State Paper Office, 
a learned, ingenious, base villain. If this Wilson 
is to be credited, Raleigh acknowledged that, 
had he fallen in with the treasure-ships, he 
would have made a prize of them according to 
the old principles which he had learned in the 
‘school of Drake and Cavendish. To which my 
lord-chancellor said, “Why, you would have 


been a pirate.” “O!” quoth he, “did you ever 


1 For the particulars of Stukely's villainy, see Mr. Tytler'’s 
Life of Raleigh. 
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know of any that were pirates for millions? They 
that work for small things are pirates.”' Bacon's 
palm must have itched as he thought of all this 
gold, and perhaps, in spite of James's fears, Ra- 
leigh’s fate would have been somewhat different 
if he had returned with the “millions? But as 
things were, there was no making a capital crime 
of an intention; nor could all the cunning, and 
zeal, and perseverance of Sir Thomas Wilson ex- 
tract or detect anything of the least consequence. 
As it was fully resolved that he should lose his 
head,’ James ordered his council to devise some 
other means; and, on the 18th of October, Bacon 
and Coke and the other commissioners who had 
examined him presented two forms of proceeding 
for his majesty'’s consideration. The one was to 
send his death-warrant at once to the Tower, 
only accompanying it with a narrative of Ra- 
leigh’s late offences, to be printed and published ; 
the other form, to which they said they rather 
inclined, as being nearer to legal proceedings, was 
“that the prisoner should he called before a 
council of state, at which the judges and several 
of the nobility and gentlemen of quality should 
be present; that some of the privy council should 
then declare that this form of proceeding was 
adopted because he was already civilly dead (in 
consequence of the sentence pronounced at Win- 
chester fifteen years before); that, after that, the 
king’s council should charge his acts of hostility, 
depredation, abuse of the king’s commission, and 
of his subjects under his charge, impostures, at- 
tempts to escape, and other his misdemeanors :” 
and they recommended that, after this charge, 
the “examinations should be read, and Sir Walter 
heard, and some persons confronted against him, 
if need were; and then he was to be withdrawn 
and sent back, because no sentence could by law 
be given against him; and, after he was gone, the 
lords of the privy council and the judges should 
give their advice whether upon these subsequent 
offences, the king might not, with justice and 
honour, give warrant for his execution.”* For 
reasons not explained, this latter form was re- 
jected, and the former alternative, somewhat 
modified, was adopted; and a privy seal was sent 
to the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, di- 
recting them to order immediate execution of the 
old sentence upon Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
“judges, cowardly and corrupt as they were, were 
startled with the novelty and injustice of the 
case, and a consultation of all the twelve judges 


was held, wherein it was determined that neither 


‘ Sir Thomas Wilson's own MB. in the State Paper Office, as 
quoted by Mr. Tytler, Life of Raleigh. It appears that the Spa- 
nish ambassador expressly charged Raleigh with ‘ proponnding 
to hia fleet to go and intercept some of the Plate galleons.”— 
Howell, Letters. 

3 *¢Gondomar wil] never give him over til] he hath his head 
off his shoulders.” —Ibid. 3 Cayley, Life of Raleigh. 
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a writ of privy seal, nor a warrant under the 
great seal, would be a sufficient authority, after 
so great a lapse of time, to order execution with- 
out calling upon the party to show cause against 
it; and, in the end, they unanimously resolved 
that the legal course would be to bring the pri- 
soner to the bar by a writ of habeas corpus. Ac- 
cordingly, such a writ was issued to the lieutenant 
of the Tower, who, upon the 28th of October, at 
an early hour of the morning, made Raleigh, who 
was suffering from fever and ague (this time his 
maladies were not feigned), rise from his bed and 
dress himself. As soon as he was brought to the 
bar of the Court of King’s Bench at Westmin- 
ster, Sir Henry Yelverton, the attorney-general, 
said, “ My lords, Sir Walter Raleigh, the pri- 
soner at the bar, was, fifteen years since, con- 
victed of high treason at Winchester; then he 
received judgment to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, but his majesty, of his abundant grace, 
hath been pleased to show mercy unto him till 
now, when justice calls upon him for execution. 
Sir Walter Raleigh hath been a statesman and a 
man who, in respect of his parts and quality, is 
to be pitied; he hath been asa star at which the 
world hath gazed; but stars may fall, nay, they 
must fall when they trouble the sphere wherein 
they abide. It is, therefore, his majesty’s plea- 
sure now to call for execution of the former judg- 
ment, and I now require your lordships’ order 
for the same.” Then, the clerk of the crown 
having first read the old conviction and judg- 
ment, the prisoner was asked why execution 
should not be awarded. “My lords,” said Ra- 
leigh, ‘‘my voice is grown weak by reason of 
sickness.” Montague, the chief-justice, told him 
his voice was audible enough. “Then, my lords,” 
continued Raleigh with admirable composure, 
“all I have to say is this: I hope that the judg- 
ment which I received to die so long since can- 
not now be strained to take away my life; for 
since that judgment was passed it was his ma 
jesty’s pleasure to grant me a commission to pro- 
ceed in a voyage beyond the seas, wherein I had 
power, as marshal, over the life and death of 
others; so, under favour, I presume I am dis- 
charged of that judgment. By that commission 
I gained new life and vigour; for he that hath 
power over the lives of others, must surely be 
master of his own. . ... Under my commission I 
departed the land, and undertook a journey, to 
honour my sovereign and to enrich his kingdom 
with gold, the ore whereof this hand hath found 
and taken in Guiana; but the voyage, notwith- 


standing my endeavour, had no other event but 


4 “For, it was eaid, among order reasons, that the original 
judgment being of so loug standing, the party might have a 
pardon to show, or he might plead that he was not the agme 
— —Hutton's Reports, as quoted by Mr. Jardine, Criminal 

riale. 
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ing (October the 29th) he was waited upon by 
Dr. Tounson, dean of Westminster, appointed by 
the court to give him ghostly consolation; for he 
was not allowed to choose his own minister. 


what was fatal to me—the loss of my son and 
the wasting of my whole estate.” The chief-jus- 
tice told him that he spoke not to the purpose; 
that his voyage had nothing to do with the judg- 
ment of death formerly given against him, which 
judgment it was now the king’s pleasure, upon 
certain occasions best known to himself, to have 
executed; that the commission given to him 
could in no way help him, for by that he was 
not pardoned, nor was there any word tending to 
pardon him in all that commission;' that in cases 
of treason there must be a pardon by express 
words. To this Raleigh replied, that, if such 
was the law, he must put himself on the mercy 
of the king, and hope that he would be pleased 
to have compassion. He then said, “ Concerning 
that judgment at Winchester passed sv long ago, 
I presume that most of you that hear me know 
how that was obtained; nay, I know that his 
majesty was of opinion that I had hard measure 
therein, and was sv resolved touching that trial; 
and if he had not been anew exasperated against 
me, certain I am, I might, if 1 could by nature, 
have lived a thousand and a thousand years be- 
fore he would have taken advantage thereof.” ! 
The chief-justice told him that he had had an | 
honourable trial at Winchester (and honourable wie Gienouae 
it was to Raleigh’); that for fifteen years he had j 
been as a dead man in the law, and might at any 
minute have been cut off, had not the king, in | took very reverently, declaring that he forgave 
mercy, spared him. “ You might justly think it | all men, even his relative Sir Lewis Stukely, 
heavy,” he continued, “if you were now called to | who had so basely betrayed him. It has been 
execution in cold blood; but it is not so; for new , well said of Raleigh, by a contemporary, that he 
offences huve stirred up his majesty’s justice to re- | rather loved life than feared death—the reverse, 
vive what the law hath formerly granted. (This | we believe, being generally the case with inferior 
was admitting what Raleigh said, and what all | minds. He would have lived on for the beauty 
the world knew.) And after praying God to | of this visible world, of which, as a traveller, he 
have mercy on his soul, he ended with the fatal | had seen so much; for the science and the litera- 
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WEdTMINSTER.2—From a print by Vertue. 


This dean administered the sacrament, which he - 


words— “ Execution is granted.” The undaunted 
Victiin then begged for a short respite to settle 
his affairs, and for the use of pen, ink, and paper, 





ture he cultivated; for the grand schemes of dis- 
covery he indulged in to the last; for his wife 
and dear boy. But as soon as he felt his doom 


to “express something,” and to discharge him- | to be inevitable, he made up his mind to meet it 
self of ‘“‘some worldly trust;” “and I beseech | with alacrity and cheerfulness. He breakfasted 
you,” he said, “not to think that I crave this to | heartily, smoked a pipe of tobacco after it, as 
gain one minute of life; for now, being old, sickly, | was his usual practice, and when they brought 
disgraced, and certain to go to death, life is | him a cup of good sack, and asked him how he 
wearisome unto me.” The gentle James had the ; liked it, he said, gaily, that it was good drink if 
barbarity to refuse the brief respite; but pen, ! a man might tarry by it. It was mercifully ar- 


ink, and paper were allowed, or procured from 
the humanity of the jailer. Sir Walter, instead 
of being curried back to the Tower, was conveyed 
to the Gatehouse at Westminster, where, in the 
evening, his affectionate wife took her last fare- 


well. At an early hour on the following morn- 


A “The old sentence,” says Howell, ‘‘still lies dormant against 


ranged at court that he should be beheaded in- 
ste:d of being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
At about eight o’elock in the morning he was 


? This prison, which obtained much celebrity during the civil 
wars, on account of the incarceration of so many eminent men 
within its walls, was erected in the reign of Edward III., and 


| was originally the principal approach to the inclosure of the 


him, which he could never get off by pardon, notwithstanding | monastery at Westminster, from the open space in front of the 
that he mainly laboured in it before he went; but his majesty | Western towers of the abbey. It was converted into an eocle- 
ouuld never be brought to it; for he said he would keep this as siastical prison shortly afterwards, and was used for criminals 


ithin the bounds of his commission, and of | 02 the suppression of monasteries. It was pulled down in 1777, 
: harihdermsiae ba = : at which period it had become a debtors’ prison. 
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conveyed to the scaffold erected in Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, where an immense crowd 
was collected, including many great lords and 
courtiers, and no doubt ladies—for it was com- 
mon then for high-born dames to attend these 
scenes of blood. There was 80 great a press that 
it was with difficulty the sheriffs and their men 
could get him through. When Sir Walter was 
upon the scaffold he saluted, with a cheerful 
countenance, the lords, knights, and gentlemen. 
He then began to speak, and, perceiving a win- 
dow where the Lords Arundel, Northampton, and 
Doncaster were seated, he said he would strain 
his voice, for he would willingly have them hear. 
But my Lord of Arundel said, “Nay, we will 
rather come down to the scaffold.” And this he 
and some others did; and then Raleigh, after 
saluting them one by one, continued to speak. 
He thanked God heartily that he had brought 
him to die in the light, and not left him to perish 
obscurely in the dark prison of the Tower, where 
for so many years he had been oppressed with 
many miseries: he denied, by all his hopes of 
salvation, that he ever had any plot or intelli- 
gence with France; that he had ever spoken dis- 
honourably or disloyally of his sovereign. He 
solemnly asserted, that in going to Guiana he 
knew that the mine he spoke of really ex- 
isted, and that it was his full intent to search for 
gold for the benefit of his majesty and himself, 
and of those that ventured with him, together 
with the rest of his countrymen. Then, after 
defending himself at some length against other 
charges, he spoke about the fall and death of the 
gallant Essex, by which he knew he had lost the 
favour of the people, and which (as we believe) 
weighed heavily on his soul in spite of his 
denial of having hastened that execution. Then 
the dean of Westminster asked him in what 
faith he meant to die; and Raleigh said in the 
faith professed by the Church of England. “Then, 
before he should say his prayers, because the 
morning was sharp, the sheriff offered him to 
bring him down off the scaffold to warm him- 
self by a fire. ‘No, good Mr. Sheriff, said he, 
‘ let us despatch, for within this quarter of an 
hour mine ague will come upon me, and if I be 
not dead before then, mine enemies will say that 
I quake for fear.’” So he made a most admirable 
~ prayer, and then rose up and clasped his hands, 
saying, “Now I am going to God.” He then 
took his leave of the lords, knights, and gentle- 
men. Though so ready to die, he was anxious 
for the fame that should survive him; and, in 
bidding farewell to the Earl of Arundel, he en- 
treated him to desire the king that no scandalous 
writing to defame him might be published after 
his death. He poised the axe, felt its edge, and 
then said, with a smile, “This is a sharp medi- | blank leaf of his Bible the night before his execution. 
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cine, but it will cure all diseases.” He laid his 
neck across the block; the executioner hesitated; 
“What dost thou fear?” said he; “strike, man!” 
The headsman struck, and at two blows severed 
the neck of the soldier, saMlor, statesman, poet— 
the universal Raleigh, who was then in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age :— 
‘‘ Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joya, our all we have 
And pays us but with age and dust: 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days.” ! 
King James made a merit of this execution with 
the court of Spain: the people set it down to his 
eternal disgrace. 

The death of Sir Walter Raleigh was soon fol- 
lowed by that of Queen Anne, who had interceded 
warmly but in vain in his favour; and by a war 
into which James found himself dragged, in spite 
of his soul. | 

The country of Bohemia, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, was occupied hy an interest- 
ing people, a branch of the great Slavonian fa- 
mily of nations. The Cteches, or Bohemians, as 
they were called in the rest of Europe, main- 
tained their independence, and were governed by 
an elective king of their own choosing till the 
year 1526, when the house of Austria, a house 
which has gained more by fortunate marriages 
than by arms, obtained the sovereignty through 
the union of Ferdinand I. with the daughter 
of Lewis IT. Long before this event, sects had 
arisen in the country inimical to the Church of 
Rome: Conrad Stekna, John Milicz, and Mathias 
Janowa, between the middle and the end of the 
fourteenth century, had raised their voices against 
some fundamental doctrines, for which the pope 
proceeded against them as heretics. The reader 
will remember that our unfortunate King Rich- 
ard IT. married a Bohemian princess, the good 
Queen Anne, as she was affectionately called by 
the English. At her death in 1394, many per- 
sons of her household who had accompanied her 
from her native country, returned thither, and 
contributed to spread the doctrines of our first 
reformer Wyckliffe. At the same period, a con- 
siderable intercourse existed between the univer- 
sities of Prague and Oxford. English students 
occasionally frequented the former—Bohemian 
students the latter. Hieronymus of Prague, the 
friend of John Huss, and in the end his compa- 
nion at the stake, is supposed to have returned 
from Oxford about the year 1400. He probably 
assisted Huss when, shortly after, that Reformer 
‘translated all the works of Wyckliffe. Huss was 
burned in 1414 by sentence of the council of Con- 
stance, but his opinions survived him, and when 
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Luther began his great work about a century 
after, the majority of the Bohemians became 
ready converts. The religious feelings allied 
themselves with the hereditary hostility which 
existed between the Slavonian and the German 
races, and with their nationality and jealousy of 
the house of Austria, which remained steadfast 
in ita attachment to the Roman church.’ There 
followed a series of insurrections and sanguinary 
conflicts; but in the year 1609, the Emperor Ro- 
dolph conceded the boon of religious freedom to 
Bohemia. This treaty was not very religiously 
observed by Rodolph’s successor; but at the same 
time, it must be allowed that the Protestant Bo- 
hemians were not satisfied with a simple tolera- 
tion; their aim and object was to establish their 
own faith as the only or the dominant church, 
and to snatch their old Slavonian crown out of 
the grasp of the Tudesque house of Austria. The 
latter aim was natural and honourable, but un- 
fortunately the Protestant Bohemians had not 
all adopted the same branch of the Reformation; 
some were Lutherans, some Calvinists; and these 
sections hated each other as much as they did 
the pope. The Catholics also were still numer- 
ous, and included some of the noblest families. 
Hence the national cause was sacrificed, for the 
people were divided against themselves. The 
Calvinists, the most numerous or the boldest, 
began the quarrel this time by seizing some lands 
which belonged to the Catholic Archbishop of 
Prague and the abbot of Brunaw. The arch- 
bishop and the abbot appealed to the emperor, 
who gave a decision in their favour. Thereupon 
the Calvinists deliberated during two whole days, 
and upon the third (the 23d May, 1618) they re- 
paired well armed to the castle of Prague, where 
the council of state was sitting, and, after some 
altercation, flung Martinitz Slavatia an-! Philip 
Fabricius, members of the council and zealous 
Papists, out of the windows into the castle ditch. 
Immediately after their unceremonious ejection 
Count Thurn, the leader of the insurrection, de- 
livered a spirited harangue to the people. The 
Calvinists to a man flocked round the national 
banner; but the Lutherans and the Catholics re- 
mained loyal to the house of Austria, or were 
neutral. In a very short time most of the for- 
tresses were taken, two armies were raised, a 
manifesto was published, and a provisional go- 
vernment established. The old Emperor Ma- 
thias offered an amnesty, and proposed that the 
grounds of the quarre) should be referred to the 
amicable arbitration of the two Catholic Electors 





' Some interesting information regarding the history of religion 


among the Bohemians, and other people of the Slavonian stock, 
has been given by the late Count Valerian Krasinski, a Polish 
exile, in the first volume of his Historical Sketch of the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Decline of the Reformation in Poland. London, 1838, 
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of Mentz and Bavaria, and the two Protestant 
Electors of Saxony and the Palatinate; but the 
Bohemians, who were greatly encouraged by see- 
ing the insurrection spread into the provinces of 
Lusatia, Silesia, and Moravia, rejected the pro- 
posal. The old emperor died at the end of the 
year, and was succeeded by his cousin, Ferdinand 
II., a weak and bigoted prince. The Bohemians 
reviving the old principle, that their crown was 
elective, that their sovereign was to be chosen 
by themselves, offered the dangerous honour to 
two of the princes who had been selected by the 
emperor as arbitrators—first to John George, 
Elector of Saxony, who refused it, and then to 
the Elector Palatine. The Palatine Frederick, 
without making a proper estimate of his means 
to resist the great confederacy of the Catholics 
and the house of Austria, and blindly counting 
upon the assistance of his father-in-law, the King 
of England, as chief of the Protestant interests, 
accepted the invitations of the Bohemians, or 
rather of the Calvinist insurgents, hastened with 
his family to Prague, and was crowned on the 
4th of November, 1619.7 Frederick had declared 
that the finger of God was made visible in his 
election; the Protestants abroad considered it as 
a great and glorious victory obtained over the 
Papists, and the encroaching spirit of the house 
of Austria. In England nobody looked coolly at 
the question as a political one: Abbot, the pri- 
mate, declared that the Palatine ought to follow 
where God led him, and the mass of the people 
thought that a holy war ought to be made to 
secure him in possession of the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia. Ina short time, the cry for war spread 
throughout Scotland and England, and became 
Jouder and louder, when news arrived that im- 
mense preparations were making by the Catholic 
powers to drive Frederick not only from Bohe- 
mia, but also out of his hereditary dominions. 
James was astounded, and gored by the horns of 
several dilemmas, Could he, who had declared, 
written, and preached against the transfer of 
crowns on religious pretexts, and by the will of 
the people and popular revolutions, assist the 
Bohemians against their lawful sovereign lord 
the emperor? But could he, on the other hand, 
remain quiet and see his son-in-law ruined?—the 
inheritance of the children of his only daughter 
swallowed up? Could he, as a Protestant mon- 
arch, witness the aggrandizement of the Catholic 
powers? But, on the other side, what sympathy 
could he fee] with Calvinists? If he assisted his 
son-in-law, he should lose that Spanish daughter- 
in-law elect, and that rich dower his heart had 





? Frederick did not even wait for the letters of the amhassador 
he had despatched to England to consult with James, who wisely 
prophesied from the beginning, that the undertaking would 
miecarry, and involve his son-in-law in ruin and diagrace. : 
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so long yearned after. If he should enter into 
the war without money in his treasury, without 
ships in his arsenals, what chance had he of suc- 
ceas?. But then, on the other side, in the inflamed 
state of his subjects’ minds, would it be safe for 
him to try to remain at peace? He procrasti- 
nated, equivocated, and shutfied. He told the 
Protestant envoys from Germany and Bohemia, 
that he would assuredly support the true faith, 
and aid his dear son: he told Gondomar that the 
Palgrave was a villain, an usurper, and he gave 
his royal word that he would not assist him and 
the confederate princes. But when, while Fre- 
derick was in his new kingdom, the Catholics fell 
might and main upon the Lower Palatinate, the 
cry of indignation in England was so terrifying 
that he was obliged to do something more than 
talk, and, without flying in the face of his prin- 
ciples, he thought he might assist his son-in-law 
in his own patrimonial states, if he meddled not 
with Bohemia. After sending ambassadors to 
Brussels and Madrid on negotiations that proved 
altogether fruitless, he raised and equipped 4000 
volunteers, who, under the command of the Earls 
of Oxford and Essex, and Sir Horatio Vere, pro- 
ceeded by Holland and the Rhine to the Palati- 
nate. This force was too small and too late to 
be of any service; but in the raising of it James 
had completely exhausted his means and his 
credit; and he found himself again driven to the 
hard necessity of thinking about a parliament. 
AD. 1621 James summoned a parliament 
— "to meet on the 16th of January, 
taking care to give in his proclamation as many 
unconstitutional directions or commands, touch- 
ing what sort of members the people should 
elect, as he had done in 1604. At the same time, 
he warned the people not ‘‘to presume to talk or 
write saucily of the arcana imperii, or state 
affairs.””! The session did not actually commence 
till the 30th of January, when James delivered 
what was meant to be a very conciliatory speech. 
He gave promises of better government for the 
future, and then with a bold face asked for li- 
beral supplies to carry on war in the Palatinate. 
The commons were ready enough to vote supplies 
for this popular war, but, before giving their 
money, they requested the king to be more rigor- 
ous with regard to the Papists, upon whom they 
- laid the blame of the miscarriages in Bohemia, 
and they asked satisfaction for the imprisonment 
of four of their members at the close of the last 
parliament. James promised in general terms 
to attend to their requests: and on the 15th of 
February they voted two subsidies. The com- 
mons then proceeded to attack the patent mono- 
polists, who robbed the people and shared their 


spoils with the government or with the courtiers. 
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Sir Giles Mompesson, and his partner Sir Francis 
Mitchell, a justice of peace, were particularly 
obnoxious. Mompesson, seeing that the court 
had abandoned him as a scapegoat, fled beyond 
sea; Mitchell was taken, voted by the commons 
to be incapable of being in the commission, and 
sent by them to the Tower. As the lords had 
never shown any alacrity in the correction of 
abuses, the lower house had taken all this upon 
themselves, and in so doing had clearly exceeded 
their jurisdiction. Coke, who was not without 
a hope of implicating Bacon with Mompesson, 
took a deal of trouble with the case, and proved 
to the commons that the proper mode ‘of con- 
ducting it would be by joining with the lords 
in an impeachment. The commons then re- 


quested a conference, at which they informed 
the other house generally as to the offence, and 
then the lords, taking upon themselves the in- 
quiry, and becoming satisfied of the guilt of the 


parties, sent for the commons and delivered judg- 
ment, which was, that Mompesson and Mitchell 
should be degraded from the honour of knight- 
hood, fined, and imprisoned. James, who had 
been frightened out of endeavours he was mak- 
ing to save them, came forward to express his 


detestation of their offence, and to increase the 
severity of their punishment. By a very unusual 
exercise of the prerogative, it was settled that 


Sir Giles should be banished for life. Sir Henry 
Yelverton, the attorney-general, who was con- 
nected with the illegal practices, and who boldly 
charged Buckingham at the bar of the lords with 
being a partaker in them, was condemned to two 
heavy fines and imprisonment for life. The ball, 
once set a-going down such a foul and slippery 
declivity, was not likely to stop soon. Sir John 


Bennet, judge of the prerogative court, was ln- 
a cod o ? 
peached for corruption in his office; and Doctor 


Field, now Bishop of Llandaff, was impeached 


for being concerned in a matter of bribery in the 


Chancery Court. The Lord-chancellor Bacon, 
whose own hour was coming, said truly that cor- 
ruption was the vice of the time. Within not 
many days after, Bacon was impeached himself for 
corruption in his high office. Coke took a pro- 
minent share in this business; but Buckingham 
wanted the seals for his creature, Bishop Wil- 
liams. A report of a committee of the lower 
house to inquire into abuses in the courts of jus- 
tice, recommended proceedings against the lord- 
chancellor, Viscount St. Alban’s’—and the com- 
mons, having been told by the king to proceed 
fearlessly, charged him before the lords with 
twenty-two several acts of bribery and corrup- 
tion. A constitutional timidity, united with a 


consciousness of guilt, or still more, perhaps, the 
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2 Bacon had been raised to the title of Viecount St. Alban’s 


| on the 27th of January of this same year. 
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certainty that the court had devoted him to ruin, 
made Bacon’s heart sink within him. He took 
to his bed, wrote an affecting letter to the lords, 
and prayed for time that he might recover from 
his sickness, and prepare hia defence. He was 
gratified in this respect, for the two houses ad- 
journed from the 27th of March to the 17th of 
April. In that interval the falling chancellor 
was admitted to an audience of the king. On 
the 24th of April, a week after the re-assembling 
of parliament, Bacon sent his submission, and a 
confession in general terms, to the lords, which, 


,, Ali @ppeara, was presented by Prince Charles, 
lis humble submission, he said, came from a 
‘(wasted spirit and oppressed mind, from the 


midst of a state of as great affliction as a mortal 
man might endure, honour being above life. Still, 
he continued, he found gladness in some things: 
the first being, “that hereafter the greatness of 
a judge or magistrate shall be no sanctuary or 
protection to him against guiltiness, which is the 
beginning of a golden work.. The next; after 
this example, it is like that judges will fly from 
anything in the likeness of corruption (though 
it were at a great distance) as from a serpent; 
which tends to the purging of the courts of jus- 
tice, and reducing them to their true honour and 
splendour.” He hoped that the peers would be- 
hold their chief pattern, the king—‘‘a king of 
incomparable clemency, and whose heart was 
inscrutable for wisdom and goodness—a prince 
whose like had not been seen these hundred 
years, «© prince who deserved to be made memo- 
rable by records of acts mixed of mercy and jus- 
tice.” He told them that corruption and bribery 
were the vices of the time, and that any reform 
would in the beginning be attended with danger.' 
He reminded their lordships of their noble feel- 
ing and loving affections towards him as a mem- 
ber of their own body, and concluded his re- 
markable letter with these words :—“ And there- 
fore my humble suit to your lordships is, that 
my penitent submission may be my sentence, the 
loss of my seal my punishment, and that your 
lordships would recommend me to his majesty’s 
grace and pardon for all that is past. God’s holy 
spirit be among you.”? But the lords were not 
satisfied with this submission, humble as it was, 
nor with his general and vague confession; and 
though they excused him from appearing as a 
criminal at their bar, they exacted from him 
a distinct confession to all the charges speci- 
fically brought against him. He then wrote and 
signed a confession of particulars; and to a de- 





t When the fierce general attack first- began, Bacon wrote to | Were produced after his disgrace. 
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putation of the lords, who waited upon him to 
know whether this paper was his own voluntary 
act, he said, with tears, “It is my act—my band 
—my heart. O, my lords, spare a broken reed.” 

On the 30th of April his second confession was 
read in the lords, who, on the 3d of May, informed 
the lower house that they were ready to pro- 
nounce sentence against the late lord-chancel- 
lor. So the house went up, and the speaker 
demanded judgment. The lord chief - justice 
(sitting as speaker in the higher house) said 
that the lords had duly considered of the com- 
plaints presented by the commons against the 
Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Alban’s, late lord- 
chancellor, and had found him guilty, as well 
by oath of witnesses as by his own confession, of 
those and many other corruptions, for which they 
had sent for him to come and answer; and upon 
his sincere protestation of sickness, they, admit- 
ting his excuse of absence, had yet, notwithstand- 
ing, proceeded to his judgment, namely—that 
he be fined £40,000; to be imprisoned in the 
Tower during the king’s pleasure ; made incapa- 
ble to bear office in the commonwealth; never to 
sit in parliament; nor to come within the verge, 
which is within twelve miles, of the court.2 Bacon 
had not £40,000—so steadily had his expense 
kept pace with his increasing income that he 
probably had not 40,000 pence. James was 
pleased to remit the fine, which he never could 
have paid, and to liberate him from the Tower 
after a pro formid imprisonment of two days. 
Such a man could not be without his friends and 
admirers—even in the House of Commons, Sir 
Edward Sackville and others adventured to speak 
in his favour; and, apart from politicians and 
courtiers, there were, no doubt, many high and 
honest minds that revered the philosopher, the 
wit, the scholar, though they condemned and de- 
spised the chancellor. It is, at all events, a sort 
of consolation to know that, when Bacon took 
his departure from the verge of the court, a beg- 
gared and disgraced man, he was not wholly for- 
saken even in that time-serving generation. On 
that day, as Prince Charles was returning from 
hunting, “he espied a coach, attended with a 
goodly troop of horsemen,” who it seems were 
gathered together to wait upon the chancellor to 
his house at Gorhambury, at the time of his de- 
clension. At which the prince smiled; “ Well, 
do we what we can,” said he, “this man scorns 
to go out like a snuff."* He had inscribed his 
name on the scroll of the immortals—he had 
written his greatest works before his fall: his 
History of Henry VII, and some other things, 
If he had sa- 


the king :—‘I hope I shall not be found to have the troubled | tisfied himself with these ennobling pursuits—if 


fountain of a corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking re- 


wards to pervert justice, however, T may be frail, and partake 
of the abuses of the times.” 3 Bacon's Works, 





he had remained quiet i in the beautiful solitudes — 


3 Journals. 
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of Gorhambury, which lie like a piece of Para- | it should transport them to inconveniences, he 
dise under the ancient town of St. Alban’s, he | would have them reconsider whether they should 
would have risen into respect, even personally, | sentence one who did not belong to them, and 
from the moment he fell from power; but so mean | who had not offended against their house or any 
was this great man’s soul—so dependent was he | member of it; and whetherthey could sentence a 
for his gratifications on money, and place, and | denying party without the oath of witnesses.” 
court honour, that he struggled and begged in- | Nothing could well be clearer than that the 
cessantly, and wrote the most humiliating of | commons had exceeded their jurisdiction, as 
letters for the light of the king’s countenance, | they had so recently done, and confessed it, 
for a pension, for some fresh employment. At | too, in the case of Sir Giles Mompesson ; but, 
now, instead of yielding the point, 
they debated it long and loudly, and 
persisted in their first vote. James, 
who for once was perfectly right, asked 
them to show precedents—they had 
none to show. The lords requested a 
conference: and this, with the declara- 
tion of Noye, that the matter of judi- 
cature clearly remained with the up- 
per house, led the commons to yield. 
The difference was merely between the 
two houses—a conflict of privileges: 
but lords and commons were alike ready 
to be unmerciful to the poor offender ; 
and the lords, ‘‘to keep up a good un- 
derstanding between the two houses,” 
augmented the severity of the original 
Bacon’s Hovsr, GoRHAMBURY, HERTFORDSHIRE, sentence. The fine of £1000 was raised 
From Beauties of England and Wales. to £5000. Whipping at the cart’s tail 
from the Fleet to Westminster Hall 
was added to the infamous punishment of the 
pillory: Floyde was to be degraded from his 
rank of a gentleman, to be held an infamous 
person, and, as a climax to all this brutality 
and injustice, he was to be imprisoned in New- 
gate for life. Prince Charles, to his honour, 
interfered and obtained the remission of the 
whipping; but the unfortunate man, it appears, 
underwent the rest of the atrocious sentence, 





times his baseness and flattery were closely allied 
toimpiety. He wrote, for example, to the prince, 
that he hoped, as his father, the king, had been 
his creator, so he, the son, would be his re- 
deemer.! 

The commons had scarcely made this session 
memorable by the impeachment of high delin- 
quents, when they proceeded to make it disgrace- 
ful by a spiteful and meanly tyrannical prosecu- 
tion—a glaring instance of vulgar, savage intol- The king considered that he had done a great 
erance. There was one Edward Floyde, a Ca- | deal to conciliate the commons in this session, 
tholic of good family, a prisoner in the Fleet for | but still there was no prospect of their voting 
debt or Popery, or both, who sorely offended | the fresh supplies which he needed. Therefore, 
Protestant ears by rejoicing at the success of the | on the 24th of May, as they were going on in 
Catholic arms against the new King of Bohemia, | full career with other bills for reformation of 
or by saying simply (for this was the burden of | abuses,for the checking of Popery, &c., he unex- 
the matter), that Prague was taken, and Good- | pectedly announced his intention of proroguing 
man Palgrave and Goodwife Palgrave had taken | the parliament at the end of the week. The 
to their heels. For this offence, which was not | commons petitioned for a longer time. The king 
“worthy the attention of the pettiest court, the | offered them a fortnight, which they considered 
commons, in a headlong fury, sentenced him to | too little; and the par liament was prorogued to 
pay a fine of £1000, to stand in the pillory in November, by commission, after a unanimous 
three different places, and to be carried from | declaration made by the commons, of their reso- 
place to place on a horse without a saddle, and | lution to spend their lives and fortunes for the 
with his face turned to the tail. But the next | defence of the Protestant religion and the Pala- 
day the chancellor of the exchequer delivered a | tinate. 
message from the king, telling the commons that ——————————_—____- rey gence ane era oa 
his majesty thanked them for their zeal; but lest | | or ino Fleet and Etat Forde, a ar king, 

1 Howell, | denied the words. 3 Journals; Rushworth. 
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It was. indeed time to be stirring if they meant During the recess, James abolished, by ‘pro- 
to keep the Palatine from utter ruin. In the | clamation, thirty-six of the most oppressive of 
month of November of the preceding year (1620) | the patents and monopolies, and adopted“ regula- 
the Imperialists and the Spaniards, commanded | tions for the improvement of foreign co Sree. 
by-his own relative, but bitter enemy and rival, | These measures might have put the nation it, good 
the Duke of Bavaria, and by the famous Tilly, | humour but for other circumstances that tet. 
gained a decisive victory over him in the neigh- | to produce a very different effect. The pi 
bourhood of Prague, drove him from that city, | of Algiers and other ports on the African cost’ 
where he had been king twelve months all but | had for some years been very troublesome to a) 
three days, took all his artillery, baggage, stan- | the flags of Europe. James proposed that the dif-\: 






dards, and a great treasure. He fled with his | ferent Christian powers should unite to destroy % 


wife and children to Breslau, leaving the heads | the pirates’ chief nest, Algiers, and burn all their 


». of his party in Prague to be victims to their en- | ships. Spain, whose subjects had suffered most, 
- raged enemies. From Breslau he got to Berlin, | engaged to co-operate; but when the time came, 


and thence to the Hague in Holland. During | they fell short of the promised supply, and Sir 
this flight the fair and captivating Elizabeth of | Robert Mansell sailed to Algiers with an insuf- 
England, who was styled the “Queen of Hearts” | ficient force and a cramped commission, by which, 
when she could no longer be called Queen of | it should appear, he was ordered by the timid, 
Bohemia, was far advanced in pregnancy. The | needy King of England not to risk his ships. On 
princes of the Protestant union, to whom the | the 24th of May Mansell sailed up to the port, 
Palatine had intrusted the defence of his patri- | and the English sailors soon set fire to the ships 
monial possessions during his absence in Bohe- | and galleys; but they had scarcely retired when 
mia, were no match for the great Italian general | the Algerines put out the flames, recovered their 
Spinola, with his army of “old tough blades”! and | ships, brought down artillery, mounted batteries 
veteran commanders. They lost town after town, | on the mole, and threw booms across the har- 
and were constantly out-manceuvred or beaten by | bour mouth. We may safely calculate that Man- 
very inferior forces. The 4000 English were far | sel] did not much expose himself or his fleet, for 

too few, and their generals too unskilful, to turn | he lost only eight men in the whole affair, and 
the fortune of the war. The petty princes were | brought back all his ships undamaged.? This 
jealous of each other; and when they were all put | was clearly another case where more ought to 
to the ban of the empire, they began to abandon | have been done or nothing at all. The pirates 
as hopeless the cause of the Palatine, who soon | turned their whole fury against the flag of J ames, 

found himself left alone in the war, with no | and, within a few months, thirty-five English 
other means at. his disposal than the wenk Eng- | merchantmen were captured by them, and the 
lish force and two free corps commanded by a | crews sold as slaves. The country was filled with 
younger son of the house of Brunswick and Count | bitter and just complaints, when, in the month 
Mansfeldt. The English threw themselves into | of November, the parliament re-assembled. The 
Heidelberg, Manheim, and Frankendael. Sir | king lay at Royston, under a real or feigned sick- 
Arthur Chichester, one of the envoys, said nlainly, | ness; but, by his orders, Lord Digby, at a con- 
that the English army should have been greater | ference of the houses, explained his bootless 
or none at all; but James had neither the means | embassies into Germany for the recovery of the 
nor the steady wish to increase it. He fancied ; Palatinate, which he plainly hinted was now 
that he could reinstate his son-in-law, and make | hopeless unless by means of English arms and 
up all those differeuces—which eventually ran ; English money. Lord Cranfield, the treasurer, 
into the “Thirty Years’ war,” the starting point | told the commons that, to maintain a sufficient 
being Bohemia— by his skill in diplomacy; and | force in that country for one year would require 
he continued to send ambassadors in all direc- | £900,000: all that the commons would vote was 
tions. The Earls of Essex and Oxford, who had | one subsidy, which would make about £70,000! 
returned from the Palatinate, said that the only ; They had every ground for believing that the 
way to recover that country was by force of arms; | money would have been applied to other purpo- 
and the English people not only believed them, | ses than the Protestant war; and they kuew that 
but joined in their complaints that the money | James was, at the very moment, engaged in a 
which ought to be spent in retrieving the na- | treaty with Spain to get for his son a Catholic 
tional honour was wasted in inglorious idlings, | wife. And, indeed, it required some uncommon 
The discontents of these two noble commanders, | faculty to discover how James should wage'a 
and of the Earl of Southampton, gave rise to | fierce war with the whole house of Austria (for 
a great political novelty—a spirited opposition | Spain had been as active as the emperor against 
to the court. in the House of Lords. his son-in-law) and intermarry with that house 
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at one and the same time. The commons, more- 
over, and not a few of the lords, were exaspe- 
rated by fresh stretches of the prerogative. Since 
the adjournment the Earls of Oxford and South- 
ampton, Sutcliff, dean of Exeter, Brise, a Puritan 
preacher, Sir Christopher Neville, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, who was a bold-spoken member of the 
lower house, and the great constitutional lawyer 
and antiquary Selden, who had been in prison 
before for differing in opinion with the king and 
the bishops in the matter of tithes, had all been 
arbitrarily arrested; and Coke, whose patriotic 
vigour increased with his years and his disap- 
pointments at court, and who had boldly espoused 
the country party—as the popular party was 
called—in the preceding session, had been ex- 
posed to a prosecution for various offences and 
malpractices committed when he was a judge.' 
It was felt by the commons that all this severity 
had been provoked by the expression of liberal 
opinions; and, putting aside Coke, though not 
until they attempted to prove that there was a con- 
spiracy against him, they stood by the only other 
member of their house, Sir Edwin Sandys, (against 
whom there were no legal proceedings), and, as 
he was sick in bed, they sent two members to wait 
upon him and hear from his own mouth the cause 
of his arbitrary arrest. Together with intelli- 
gence of these proceedings, James received infor- 
mation respecting a petition, proposed by Coke 
in the commons, against the growth of Popery 
and the Catholic marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
and for the vigorous prosecution of the war in the 
Palatinate. The petition encountered a strong op- 
position in the house; those who supported it 
were fain to agree to the insertion of a clause 
that “they did not mean to press on the king’s 
most undoubted and royal prerogative;” and it 
neither passed nor was very likely to pass when 
James, proud of his finding the commons in error 
in two cases in the preceding session, inflated 
by his extravagant notions of prerogative, and 
enraged and transported out of all discretion by 
this bold intermeddling with his arcana imperii, 
addressed a most absolute letter to Sir Thomas 
Richardson, the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. 
The house received this letter with less warmth 
than might have been expected; ‘but they were 
- prompt in their resolution to resist the proposi- 
tions it contained. They drew up a remonstrance, 
in firm but respectful language, telling the king 
that they could not conceive how his honour and 
safety, or the state of the kingdom, could be mat- 
ters unfit for their consideration in parliament, 





' It is said that his wife, the implacable Lady Hatton, did 

her best to bring on this prosecution, and that she was privately 

- assisted by Bacon, to whom she was bound, even in his disgrace, 
by a community of hatred against Coke. 
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and asserting their undoubted right of liberty of 
speech as an inheritance received from their an- 
cestors. James replied at length, showing them 
how unfit they were for entering on high matters 
of government, and criticizipg the language of 
their remonstrance. In the end he told them that, 
although he could not allow of the style of call- 
ing their privileges an undoubted right and in- 
heritance, but could rather have wished that 
they had said that their privileges were derived 
from the grace and permission of his ancestors 
and himself; yet, as long as they contained them- 
selves within the limits of their duty, he would 
be as careful of their privileges as of his own 
prerogative, so that they never touched on that 
prerogative, which would enforce him or any 
just king to retrench their privileges. This was 
bringing matters to an issue: this was an expli- 
cit assertion on the part of the sovereign that 
the privileges of parliament existed only by suf- 
ferance, or depended entirely upon what the 
court might choose to consider good behaviour. 
The assertion exasperated the house, and Secre- 
tary Calvert and other ministers vainly attempted 
to pacify the members by admitting that the 
king’s expressions were incapable of defence, and 
calling them a mere slip of the pen. James, in 
a fright, wrote a letter to Calvert to qualify what 
he had said; but, even in this conciliatory epistle, 
he could not abstain from re-asserting that the 
liberties and privileges of the house were not 
of undoubted right and inheritance unless they 
were so from their being granted by the grace 
and favour of his predecessors on the throne: and, 
therefore, on the memorable 18th of December, 
a day which forms an era in constitutional his- 
tory, they drew up the following protestation : — 

“The commons, now assembled in parliament, 
being justly occasioned thereunto, concerning 
sundry liberties, franchises, privileges, and juris- 
dictions of parliament, amongst others not here- 
in mentioned, do make this protestation follow- 
ing:—That the liberties, franchises, privileges, 
and jurisdictions of parliament, are the ancient 
and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the 
subjects of England; and that the arduous and 
urgent affairs concerning the king’s state, and the 
defence of the realm, and of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the making and maintenance of laws, 
and redress of mischiefs and grievances, which 
daily happen within this realm, are proper sub- 
jects and matter of counsel and debate in parlia- 
ment; and that, in the handling and proceeding 
of those businesses, every member of the house 
hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of 
speech to propound, treat, reason, and bring to 
conclusion the same: that the commons in par- 
liament have like liberty and freedom to treat 
of those matters, in such order as, in their judg- 
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ments, shall seem fittest; and that every such | council to be made thereon, and what he had done 
member of the said house hath like freedom from | to be entered in the council-book—and a few 
all impeachment, imprisonment, and molestation | days after (on the 6th of January, 1622) dissolved 
(other than by the censure of the house itself), | the parliament by an insulting proclamation.’ 
for or concerning any bill, speaking, reasoning, | The firet act the king did to make good his 
or declaring of any matter or matters touching | promise to govern well during the suspension of 
the parliament or parliament business; and that, parliament, was to commit Coke and Sir Robert 
if any of the said members be complained of and | Phillips to the Tower, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym, and | 
questioned for anything said or done in parlia- | Mr. Mallery to other prisons, and to send Sir 
ment, the same is to be showed to the king, by | Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel 
the advice and assent of all the commons as-| Rich, and Sir James Parott, on a commiasion 
sembled in parliament, before the king give cre- | into Ireland, as a sort of a cover for banishment. 
_dence to any private information.” After a long | It will be remembered that an opposition party 
and spirited debate (it lasted till the unusual | had sprung up in the House of Lords; therefore 
hour of ive or six in the evening, being carried | several of the peers were called before the privy 
on even by candle-light !'), the commons entered | council, and one or two of them committed to 
this protestation in their journals “as of record.” | the Tower. 

James's wrath overcame his craftinexs, and he | It is said that Prince Charles was rather con- 
forgot that he was reported sick. He rode up to | stant in his attendance in the House of Lords 
London, foaming or slavering at the mouth -- | during this most significant session; but, if so, 
prorogued parliament—ordered the clerk of the | he certainly had neither the good sense nor the 
House of Commons to bring him the journals— | good fortune to understand its meanings and in- 
erased the famous protestation with his own dications, or to perceive the great changes men’s 
hand, in the presence of the judges and a full | minds were undergoing—the mighty events that 
assembly of the council—commanded an act of | were indeed casting their shadows before them. 
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Charles—Expectation that he would embrace the Romish faith—His duplicity on the occasion—Marriage 
stipulations for his union with the infanta—The consent of James required—Shifting and double-dealing of 
James in the matter—-Buckingham’s offensive conduct at Madrid—The prince and Buckingham depart from 
Spain—Hypocritical conduct of Charles at his departure—His welcome at his return to England—Treaty of 
the Spanish marriage continued—Its abrupt and disgraceful termination—Difficulties of James—He is necessi- 
tated to convoke parliament—His conciliatory opening speech—Buckingham’s false statement about the 
marriage treaty-—James urged to goto war with Spain—Supplies voted to him by the commons—They demand 
the enforcement of the statutes against Catholics— Massacre of Amboyna—-War in the Netherlands— Arrival 
of Count Mansfeldt in England—Negotiations for the marriage of Prince Charles with a French princess— 
Stipulations on the subject between the English and French courts—Charles engages to espouse the Princers 
Henrietta Maria—Last sickness of King James— His death. 


T this time the popular feeling was | and troubled James with their enthusiasm. Every 
greatly excited by the misfortunes | step that the Palatine took was a blunder, and 
and sufferings of the king’s daugh- | James could do little for him but send more am- 
ter, which, by a little exaggeration, | bassadors. His relation, the King of Denmark, 
were heightened into a wonderfully | was no longer able or willing to do him service; 
Swe! dramatic interest. The young and | and the Dutch, who were said to have contri- 

the brave declared themselves her champions, | buted to all his troubles, by urging him to ac- 

1 This is one of the earliest instanoes of a debate by candlelight. | 2 Rymer; Rushworth: Parl, Hist.: Coke; Carte, 
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cept the crown of Bohemia, could not do much 

by themselves. The Catholics of Antwerp turned 
all these illustrious parties into ridicule in their 
public theatres. At the same time they pic- 
tured King James, at one place with a scabbard 
without a sword; in another with a sword which 
nobody could pull out of its sheath, though many 
kept tugging at it. 

The French, out of their ancient rivalry and 
jealousy of the house of Austria, and their love 
of war, would have been disposed to strike a blow 
for the dispossessed prince; but their young king, 
like our old king, was ruled by a despicable fa- 
vourite;' their court was occupied by profligate | 
intrigues and selfish factions; and their country 
was again the scene of a civil and religious war, 
for the Huguenots about this time rushed or 
were driven into open hostilities. Instead of 
being in a condition to lead an army to the Rhine, 
Louis XITI. saw himself compelled to lay siege 
to his own cities in the heart of France. The 
French Protestants, as usual, applied to England 
for assistance; but all that James could do for 
them was to transmit a few diplomatic messages 
to their young king. , 

The Count Mansfeldt, and Prince Christian of 
Brunswick, after maintaining a wild sort of war, 
more on their own account than on that of the 
ex-King of Bohemia, evacuated the Palatinate, 
and took service with the Dutch; and James, 
who found it burdensome to pay the garrison, 
and who wished to propitiate his Catholic ma- 
jesty, delivered up Frankendael to the Spaniards, 
upon their promise of réstoring it if a satisfac- 
tory peace were not concluded in eighteen months. 
The emperor had already given the greater part 
of the Palatine’s territories to the Duke of Ba- 
varia. Without kingdom or electorate, without 
a province, without a house or home of his 
own, the Inckless Palatine, with his wife and 
family, was left to subsist at the Hague upon a 
Dutch pension. But the Solomon of his age, his 
loving father-in-law, who found a gratification in 
the fulfilment of his own prophecy, and who was 
little touched by his disgrace, saw elevation in 
this depression—a light in all this darkness, He 
had done the will of Spain in many things; he 
was doing it in more, even at the risk of a civil 
war at home; and he deluded himself with ima- 
Pining that he had at last removed all obstacles 

_ to the Spanish match, and that the treaty of 
marriage would be followed by. the entire resti- 
tution of the Palatinate to his son-in-law. Philip 
III, had died in the month of March, 1621, and 


had been succeeded by his son Philip IV., bro- 

ther to the intended bride of Prince Charles. 

The Lord Digby, now Earl of Bristol, and special 
ambassador to the young sqyereign, reported that 

he was favourable to the match, but that Philip 

could not marry his sister to a Protestant with- 

out a dispensation from the pope, and-a full as- 

surance that she should be left to the enjoyment 

of her own conscience and her own religion in 

England. Gondomar, who had returned from 

London to Madrid, to forward, as he said, the 

plans and wishes of his royal friend and boon 

companion, gave equally hopeful assurances. In 

fact, the King of Spain applied to Rome for a 
dispensation. James, impatient of delay—and 

the churchmen of Rome were seldom quick in 

these matters—despatched an agent of his own 

(Mr. George Gage) to the Vatican, while his fa- 

vourite, Buckingham, employed another. Nay, 

in his anxiety, James did what he had done be- 

fore in Scotland—he wrote himself two letters 
to the pope, or rather to two popes, for there was 
a death and a new election during the negotia- 
tions. 

It was well for James that the secret corres- 
pondence with Rome was not discovered by the 
Puritans, who, however, were wonderfully dis- 
quieted by certain proceedings which arose out 
of it, and James’s eagerness to gratify the pope. 
If what he did had been his own free and dis- 
interested act, it would have entitled him to high 
praise. He issued pardons for recusancy to all 
English Catholics that should apply for them; 
and he ordered the judges on their circuits to dis- 
charge from prison every recusant that could find 
security for his re-appearance. So severely 
had the laws been executed that the prisoners 
thus liberated were counted by thousands. All 
the zealots took the alarm, and the Lord-bishop 
and Lord-keeper Williams, to quiet their fears, 
represented, by order of the king, that this lenity 
was only meant to secure better treatment for 
the Protestants abroad; and that, though the 
recusants were released from prison, they had 
still the shackles about their heels, and might be 
seized again at the shortest notice. 

By the month of January, 1623, such progress 
was made in the Spanish match, that James and 
his son signed articles, promising that the Eng- 
lish Catholics should be relieved from all kinds of 
persecution, and permitted to have their masses 
and other ceremonies in their own houses; and the 
Spanish king agreed to give shis sister 2,000,000 
ducats, and to celebrate the espousals at Ma- 
drid (the Prince of Wales being represented by 
proxy), within forty days after the arrival of the - 
dispensation from Rome. James wished to have — 
the money; Charles wished to shorten the period 
which, according to Spanish etiquette, was to 
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1 His favourite was one Monsieur de Luynes, who, in his non- 
age, gained much upon the king by making hawks to fly at all 
little birds in his gardens, and by making some of those catch 
butterflies. —Life of Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury, written 
by himeelf. 
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elapse between the espousals and the actual mar- 
riage; and both appear to have apprehended that 
the business, which had already been seven years 
on the carpet, might still be spun out a year or 
two longer, if left to the management of minis- 
ters and diplomatists. Impatient of this delay, 
and animated by a strange fit of quixotism, 
Charles and Buckingham suddenly made up 
their minds to become travellers into Spain, and 
manage the matter in their own fashion. If the 
precious scheme had not been seconded by the 
all-prevailing minion, it would assuredly have 
failed through the opposition of the king. Vari- 
ous motives are assigned for Buckingham’s going 
into it with the eagerness he did: according to 
some, he already hated the Earl of Bristol, and 
was jealous of the consideration and the influence 
over the mind of the Spanish infanta which that 
nobleman would obtain, if he were left to bring 
the match to completion, and conduct the bride 
into England; while Clarendon says, not only 
that he entered into the scheme to gain favour 
with the prince, but that he originated it, and 
that it was “the beginning of an entire confi- 
dence between them, after a long time of declared 
jealousy and displeasure on the prince’s part, and 
occasion enough administered on the other.” One 
morning Charles waited upon his father, declar- 
ing that he had an earnest desire and suit upon 
which the happiness of his life depended; but 
that, as the doing or not doing what he desired 
depended wholly and entirely upon his majesty’s 
approbation and command, he would not commu- 
nicate the substance of his suit without his fa- 
ther’s promise to decide upon it himself, and not 
to consult with, or communicate the secret to 
any person whatsoever. James gave this pro- 
mise, and then grew very eager to know what 
this great secret could be. Then, watching the 
moods and turns of the king’s humour, and seiz- 
ing their opportunity, Charles fell on his knees, 
and stated his request, the duke standing by 
without saying a word. The king talked over 
the whole matter to the prince with less passion 
than they expected, and then looked at the fa- 
vourite, as inclined to hear what he would say. 
Buckingham spoke nothing to the point, but en- 
larged upon the infinite obligation his majesty 
would confer upon the prince by his yielding to 
the violent passion his highness was transported 
with; and then, after he had gone on to state that 
his refusal would make a deep impression upon 
the spirits and peace of mind of his only son, 
Charles, seeing that his father was touched, put 
in his word, and represented that his arrival at 
‘Madrid must certainly be presently followed by 
his marriage, and in a moment determine the 
restitution of the Palatinate to his brother and 
sister, “These discourses, urged with all the ar- 
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tifice and address imaginable, so far wrought upon 
and prevailed with the king, that, with less hesi- 
tation than his nature was accustomed to, and 
much less than was agreeable to his great wis- 
dom, he gave his approbation, and promised that 
the prince should make the journey he was so 
much inclined to.”' But as soon as Jumes was 
left to his reflections he bitterly repented; and, 
when his son and favourite next presented them- 
selves, he fell into a great passion with tears, and 
told them that he was undone, and that it would 
break his heart if they persisted; and after ex- 
posing to them the uselessness and danger of such 
a journey, the power it would give the Spaniards, 
the jealousies and suspicions it would excite 
among the English, he implored them to release 
him from his promise, and concluded as he had 
begun, with sighs and tears. Neither the prince 
nor the favourite took any pains to answer the 
reasons his majesty had insisted on; but Charles 
put him in mind of the sacredness of his promise, 
telling him that the breaking of it would make 
him never more think of marriage; and Bucking- 
ham, who, according to the royalist historian, bet- 
ter knew what kind of arguments were of force 
with him, treated him more rudely, telling him 
that nobody could believe anything he said, when 
he retracted so soon the promise he had so so- 
lemnly made; and that he plainly perceived it 
all proceeded from another breach of his word, 
in communicating with some rascal who had fur- 
nished him with those pitiful reasons. His ma- 
jesty passionately, and with many oaths, denied 
that he had communicated the matter to any 
person living; and presently, conquered by the 
“humble and importunate entreaty” of his son, 
and “the rougher dialect of his favourite, he 
withdrew his opposition to the journey; and it 
was settled that in two days they should take 
their leave,” his highness pretending to hunt at 
Theobalds, and the duke to take physic at Chel- 
sea, They told the king that, as it was before 
resolved they should only take two persons with 
them, they selected Sir Francis Cottington and — 
Endymion Porter, as men grateful to his majesty, 
and well acquainted with Spain. The king ap- 
proved of their choice, and called for Sir Francis 
Cottington, who was in waiting. “Cottington 
will be against the journey,” whispered Bucking- 
ham to the prince. “No, Sir,” said Charles, “he 
dares not.” But the prince was somewhat mis- 
taken; for, when the king told Cottington that 
Baby Charles and Steenie had a mind to go by 
post into Spain, to fetch home the infanta, and 
commanded him to tell him, as an honest man, 
what he thought about it, Cottington, after such 
a trembling that he could hardly speak, told the 


king that the expedition was unwise and unsafe; 
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and then the king threw himself upon his bed, 
erying, “I told you so, I told you so before; I 
shall be undone, and lose Baby Charles.” The 
prince and Buckingham were furious, and the 
latter fell upon poor Cottington as if he had been 


a@ courier or post-boy, telling him that he should | 


repent his presumption as long as he lived. This 
put the king into a new agony. ‘Nay, by God, 
Steenie,” said he, “you are very much to blame 
to use him so: he answered me directly to the 
question I asked him, and very honestly and 
wisely.” After all this passion on both sides, 
James again yielded, plainly perceiving, it is said, 
that the whole intrigue had been originally con- 
trived by Buckingham, whom he durst not op- 
pose, and whom Clarendon says he was never 
well pleased with afterwards. On the 17th of 
February, 1623, the two knights-errant took their 
leave of the king, and on the following day they 
began their journey from New Hall, in Essex, a 





New Hatz, Essex.'—From a view by Bartlott, 


seat which Buckingham had recently purchased, 
setting out with disguised beards and borrowed 
names. The prince was John Smith—the noble 
marquis, Thomas Smith. They were attended 
only by Sir Richard Graham, master of the horse 
to the marquis, and “of inward trust about him.” 
On crossing the river to Gravesend they excited 
suspicion, by giving a piece of gold to the ferry- 
~ man, and were near being stopped at Rochester. 
On ascending the hill beyond that city they were 
perplexed at seeing the French ambassador in 
the king’s coach, “which made them baulk the 
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road, and teach post hackneys to leap hedges.” 
At Canterbury an officious mayor would have ar- 
rested them, but Buckingham took off his beard, 
and told him who he was. Then, on the road, | 
the baggage post-boy, who Rad been at court, got 
a glimmering who they were, but his mouth was 
easily shut—at least so they thought. At Dover 
they found Sir Francis Cottington and Master 
Endymion Porter, who had been sent before to 
provide a vessel; and on the following morning 
they hoisted their adventurous sails for the 
French coast.? Even as a masquerade the per- 
formance did them little credit, for they were dis- 
covered nearly everywhere they went; and as 
for their secret being kept at court, it was blown 
abroad through town and country almost as soon 
as they put on their false beards. For a day or 
two, however, it was not known whither they had 
directed their steps. When it was discovered 
that the prince was going to Spain, to throw him- 
self among priests and monks, 
familiars and inquisitors, there 
was a dreadful consternation 
among the people, who declared 
at once that he would never 
come back alive, or, if he did, 

_ he would come a Papist. 
Meanwhile, the prince and 
Buckingham, or, as the king 
addressed them, the “sweet 
boys and dear venturous 
knights, worthy to be put ina 
hew romanso,” continued their 
journey in disguise. Late one 
night the English ambassador 
at Paris, Mr. Edward Herbert, 
afterwards Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, was waited upon by 
one Andrews, a Scotchman, 
who asked him whether he had 
seen the prince. The ambassa- 
dor asked what prince? “He told me,” says Her- 
bert, “the Prince of Wales, which yet I could not 
believe easily, until, with many oaths, he affirmed 
the prince was in France, and that he had charge 
to follow his highness, desiring me, in the mean- 
while, on the part of the king, my master, to 
serve his passage the best I could.”* Though 
nettled that the prince should have passed with- 
out visiting him and letting him into the secret, 
Herbert, full of anxiety for his safety, went, very 
early the next morning, to Monsieur Puisieux, 
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principal secretary of state, whom in his urgency 


- 1 New Hall was sold in 1620 by Robert, Earl of Sussex, to 


Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, for £80,000. When this duke 
was murdered by Felton in 1629, his son George became heir to 
his titles and estates, and in 1648 joined the Earl of Holland 
and others in taking up arms in behalf of Charles I. The royal 
army being defeated and dispersed at Kingston-upon-Thames, 
the duke ‘was proceeded against as a traitor, and his estates 





sequestrated ; and afterwards, when commissioners were ap- 
pointed to sell traitors’ estates, this was purchased, in 1651, by 


| General Oliver Cromwell, the consideration money being five 


shillings, and the computed yearly value £1309, 12s. 33d. Crom- 
well exchanged New Hall for Hampton Court, paying the 
estimated difference.—Wright's Essex. 

2 Relig. Wotton. 3 Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
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he dragged out of bed, telling him he had im- | English crown, aud in Thomas the Marquis of 
portant business to despatch. The French secre- | Buckingham, he stared as if he had seen two 
tary’s first words were, “I know your business as | ghosts; but presently he took the prince up to 
well as you. Your prince is departed this morn- | his bed-chamber, wrote a letter, and despatched 
ing post to Spain!” And then he added that | a courier that night to acquaint the King of Eng- 
he would suffer him quietly to hold his way with- | land how his son, in less than sixteen days, had 
out interrupting him. The French ministry cer- | arrived safely at the capital of Spain. The next 
tainly did not regard the matrimonial alliance be- | day Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. Porter rode 
tween England and Spain with pleasant feelings; | into Madrid, the prince and Buckingham having 
but what they more immediately apprehended was | out-ridden them.?, Knowing that their arrival 
that Charles, who was stealing secretly through must be discovered, and not wishing the disco- 
their kingdom, might have dangerous communi- | very to be made by a postillion, the prince and the 
ii tio ms with the disaffected or revolting Hugue- | favourite lost no time in sending for Count Gondo- 
- ; and, when Herbert requested that no one | mar, the man who had sent Raleigh to the block, 
SYhight be sent after him, the secretary replied, | and who was now in very high favour at court. 
politely and adroitly, that he could do no less than | Gondomar hastened to Lord Bristol’s and then 
send some one to know how the prince fared on | back to the palace (we must use the words of 
his journey. The hint was enough: Herbert | Charles, in the joint letter he and Buckingham 
hurried home and despatched a courier after | wrote to Solomon), “and presently went to the 
Charles, warning him to make all the haste he | Condé of Olivares, and as speedily got me your 
could out of France, and not to treat with any : dog Steenie a private audience of the king; and, 
of the religion on the way, since his being in | when I was to return back to my lodging, the 
Paris was publicly known. The ambassador | Condé of Olivares himself alone would accom- 
afterwards learned that Charles had spent the | pany me back again to salute the prince in his 
whole of the preceding day in “seeing the | king’s name.” “The next day” (we continue the 
French court and city of Paris, without that any- | story in the appropriate language of the other 
body did know his person, but-a maid that had | chief performer in it), “we had a private visit of 
sold linen heretofore in London, who, seeing | the king, the queen, the infanta, Don Carlos, and 
him pass by, said, Certainly this is the Prince of | the cardinal, in the sight of all the world, and I 
Wales.” On that same night the prince had | may call it a private obligation hidden from no- 
written to tell his father how he and Bucking- | body; for there was the pope’s nuncio, the em- 
ham had been at court, without being known | | peror’s ambassador, the French, and all the 
by any one, where he saw the young queen, and | streets filled with guards and other people ; before 
little Monsieur, and nineteen “fair dancing ladies” ; the king’s coach went the best of the nobility, 
practising a mask, and the queen was the hand- | after followed all the ladies of the court; we sat 
somest of them all, which had wrought in him | in an invisible coach, because nobody was suf- 
the greater desire to see her sister.2 Among these | fered to take notice of it, though seen by all the 
fair dancing ladies was one really destined to ; world: in this form they passed three times by 
become his wife, and it has been suspecte:! that | us, but before we could get away, the Condé of 
the dark eyes of Henrietta Maria now fascinated | Olivares came into our coach and conveyed us 
Charles, and that he went to pay his court to the | home, where he told us the king longed and died 
infanta with his mind pre-occupied by another. | for want of a nearer sight of our wooer. First, 
At Bayonne the venturous knights were detained | he took me in his coach to go to the king; we 
and examined, and, for a moment, fancied they | found him walking in the streets, with his cloak 
would not be allowed to proceed across the Py- | thrown over his face, and a sword and buckler 
renees; but their fears proved to be unfounded, | by his side; he leaped into the coach, and 
and they presently crossed the Spanish frontier. | away he came to find the wooer in another place 
At the close of an evening towards the end of | appointed, where they passed much kindness 
March two mules stopped at the house of my | and compliment one to another.” Steenie goes 
Lord of Bristol in Madrid. The riders alighted. | on to tell his master that Philip is in raptures 
Mr. Thomas Smith went in first with a portman- | with the journey and with the prince; that Oli- 
teau under his arm; and then Mr. John Smith, | vares, the potent favourite, had told him, that 
who stayed awhile on the other side of the street | very morning, that if the pope would not give 
in the dark, was sent for. When the diploma-|a dispensation for a wife, they would give the 
tist recognized in this John Smith the heir to the | infanta to his son Baby “as his wench;” and that 
$$$ $$ ________—— he had just written to the pope’s nephew, entreat- 
1 Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. ing him to hasten the dispensation. He then 


2 Charles's letter to the king, dated Paris, the 22d of February, | ya) pop 
1628, in Sir Henry Ellis. Anne of Austria, the young French mentions nak ie popes nuncio, er Madrid, wae 


queen, was elder sister to the infanta Donua Maria. | » § Howell. 
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visit the royal family. Four chairs of precisely 
equal size (an important matter) were placec| 
under a canopy of state; one for the king, one | 
for the queen, one for the infgnta, and one for 
his highness of Wales. Thé Earl of Bristol at- 
tended as usual as interpreter, for Charles knew 
no Spanish, and the royal personages possessed 
no one language in common.’ When Charles 
went back to his chamber, he found many costly 
presents which the queen had sent him. Though 
he had arrived so poorly attended, the Prince of 
Wales had by this time a pretty numerous re- 
tinue, which kept increasing with fresh arrivals 
from England. James made haste to send the 
Earl of Carlisle to the French court to excuse 
his son’s incognito. Carlisle was accompanied by 
Lord Mountjoy; and when they had given their 
explanations at Paris, these two lords rode on 
towards Madrid. A few days after this James 
hurried off in the same track Master Kirk and 
Master Gabriel to carry Georges and Garters 
with all speed, and the Lords Holland, Rochfort, 
Denbigh, Andover, Vaughan, and Kensington, ' 
and a whole troop of courtiers, to keep “the 
sweet boys” company. Others followed from 
time to time, some going by land and some by 
Sea—some receiving money from the king, and 
some defraying their own expenses. Archibald 
Armstrong, the famous court fool, was among 
these travellers to Madrid, so that, by the time 
they all arrived, his royal highness must have 
had a toJerably complete court. This said Archy, 
notwithstanding his profession and the cap and 
bells, was a stout Presbyterian or Puritan, and, 
as such, very much averse to the Catholic match. 
“Our cousin Archy,” says the attentive observer 
of this court comedy, “hath more privilege than 
any; for he often goes with his fool’s coat where 
the infanta is with her Meninas and ladies of 
honour, and keeps a blowing and_blustering 
among them, and blurts out what he lists.” * 
They were altogether an ill-bred, disorderly crew, 
and the wonder is, that with such conflicting pre- 
judices, and such fiery tempers as those of the 
Spaniards, they did not get knocked on the head. 
Before quarrelling about religion, they quarrelled 
about cookery—a point on which nationality is 
extremely susceptible, every people considering 
their own kitchen, like their own religion, not 
merely the best, but the only good one in the 
world. King Philip, a weak youth of nineteen, 
but accomplished, cheerful, and good-natured, 
associated familiarly with Charles, who was four 
years his senior; but not only the rigid etiquette 
of that court, but also the universal custom of 
the country, were opposed to any ¢éte-a-téte, or 


working maliciously against the match, and con- 
cludes with these ominous words: ‘‘We make this 
collection, that the pope will be very loath to 
grant a dispensation, which, if he will not do, 
then we would gladly have your directions how far 
we may engage you in the acknowledgment of the 
pope's special power, for we almost find, if you 
— will be contented to acknowledge the pope chief head 
under Christ, that the match will be made without 
‘him.”' Meanwhile all honour was paid by the 
Spanish court to the Prince of Wales; grandees 
were appointed to attend him, and various diver- 
sions were proposed to amuse him till the time 
of his solemn entrance and public reception. On 
the Sunday afternoon, Charles having signified 
his desire to see his bride again, the king went 
abroad to take the air with the queen, his two 
brothers, and the infanta, who were all in one 
coach; but the infanta sat in the boot with a blue 
ribbon about her arm, on purpose that the prince 
might distinguish her. The royal carriage was 
followed by twenty coaches, full of grandees and 
ladies. Then his highness of Wales, with the 
Earl of Bristol and Gondomar, took coach and 
drove to the Prado, where he met and passed the 
king’s carriage three several times. As there 
had been no public presentation, etiquette did 
not allow his majesty to notice the prince or stop 
his coach; but as soon as the infanta saw the 
prince, her colour rose.? The infanta, Donna 
Maria, who was then 1n the bloom of youth, is 
thus described by the lively and attentive obser- 
ver of these doings:—‘‘She is a very comely lady, 
rather of a Flemish complexion than Spanish, 
fair-haired, and carrying a most pure mixture of 
red and white in her face. She is full and big- 
lipped, which is held a beauty rather than a 
blemish.”* In the following week Charles was 
amused with hunting and hawking, and parties 
of pleasure to the Casa de Campo; but on Sun- 
day he was conducted to the royal monastery of 
St. Jerome, whence the Kings of Spain were 
wont to proceed on the day of their coronation. 
As soon as he was there, Philip, attended by his 
two brothers, his eight ministers of state, and 
the flower of the Spanish nobility, went to bring 
him back in triumph to Madrid. Charles rode 
at the king’s right hand, through the heart of 
the town, under a great canopy, and was brought 
so into his lodgings in the king’s palace, and the 
king himself accompanied him to his very bed- 
chamber. From his apartment (it was the most 
magnificent in the palace) Charles proceeded to 


















































1 Hardwicke State Papers. This letter, like the many other 
joint letters, is signed, ‘‘ Your majesty’s humble and obedient 
son and servant, Charles—Your humble slave and dog, Steenie.” 
—This name, the Scotch for Stephen, is said to have been be- 
stowed by James upon his minion in allusion to St. Stephen, 
who is always painted as a good-looking saint. 

3 Howell's Letters, 3 Howell. 





‘ Flores, Reynas de Espaiia, as quoted by Mr. Dunlop, : Me- 
moire of Spain during the reigns of Philip IV. and Charles IT, 
from 1621 to 1700. 5 Howell, 


 infanta was in the orchard. 
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private: meetings, between the English prince and 
his bride. He was, however, allowed plenty of 
opportunities of seeing her in company. But 
though the prince was very demure in public, he 
ventured upon a freak of a very strange and in- 
decorous kind. “ Understanding,” says Howell, 
in a letter to Captain Thomas Porter, “that the 
_infanta was used to go some mornings to the 
Casa de Campo, a summer-house the king hath 
on the other side the river, to gather Vay-dew, 
he rose betimes, and went thither, taking your 
brother (Endymion Porter) with him; they were 
_ let into the house, and into the garden, but the 
And there being a 
high partition wall between, and the door doubly 
bolted, the prince got on the top of the wall, and 
sprung down a great height, and so made to- 
wards her; but she, spying him first of all the 
rest, gave a shriek, and ran back: the old mar- 
quis that was then her guardian came towards 
the prince, and fell on his knees, conjuring his 
highness to retire, in regard he hazarded his head 
if he admitted any to her company; so the door 
was opened, and he came out under that wall 
over which he had got in.” 

One of the graces conferred on Charles was the 
release of all the prisoners in Madrid, and the 
royal promise that, for a whole month, any peti- 
tion presented through him should be granted ; 
but he showed himself wonderfully sparing in 
receiving any such petitions, especially from any 
Englishman, Irishman, or Scot.' Bull-fiylts,? 
fencing-matches, religious processions, tourna- 
ments, hunts, and feasts, were exhibited in rapid 
succession, to while away the time. Charles 
began to study Spanish—the infantu English. 
King James, in one of his paternal letters, be- 
sought Baby Charles and Steenie not to forget 
their dancing, though they should whistle and 
sing the one to the other, like Jack and ‘Tom, for 
fault of better music. ‘‘ But,” he adds in the 
same letter, “ you must be as sparing as you can 
in your spending, for your officers are already 
put to the height of their speed to provide the 
£5000 by exchange, and now your tilting stuff, 
which they know not how to provide, will come 
to three more; and God knows how my coffers 
are already drained. I know no remedy, except 
you procure the speedy payment of that £150,000 
which was once promised to be advanced... .. 
I pray you, my baby, take heed of being hurt if 
you run a tilt.”*> But James was not blind to the 
peril of acting upon Charles’s and Buckingham’s 





1 Howell. Gondomar, of his own accord, helped to free some 
English that were in the Inquisition at Toledo and Seville. 


2 Some of these bull-fights were very splendid, with loss of 


life to men and horses. ‘‘The pope,” saith the facetious Howell, 

‘*hath sent divers bulls against this sport of bulling, yet it will 
not be left, the nation bath taken such an habitual delight in 
it.” 3 Sir H. Ellis. 
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suggestions of acknowledging the pope; and in 
reply to that particular part of their letter, he told 
them that he knew not what was meant by his 
acknowledging the pope’s spiritual supremacy. 
Buckingham, whose mother was an avowed Papist 
—and in all things this woman had the greatest 
influence over her son—would, in all probability, 
have voted readily for a change in religion; but 
the decided feelings of some of the English peo- 
ple about him, and his own reflections, shallow 
as they were, must have dispelled any such peri- 
lous notions. That the Spanish court flattered 
itself with the hope of reclaiming Prince Charles, 
and, by his means, reconciling the English nation 
to the Church of Rome—nay, that efforts were 
made to bring about this great end—-is undenia- 
ble; and if Charles was, as that not very religious 
courtier, the Earl of Carlisle, expressed it, well 
grounded “in piety and knowledge of the religion 
wherein he was bred,” and if he escaped the dog- 
masof Papal supremacy, purgatory, and transub- 
stantiation, he certainly contracted a fondness—a 
passion—which afterwards proved fatal to him, 
for a gorgeous hierarchy and a splendid ceremo- 
nial in the Anglican church. Nor did he ever 
frankly close the door to the Spaniard’s hope, or 
honestly declare, that neither his conviction nor 
his interest would permit him to recant. Every 
part of this story is interesting and important, as 
tending to throw light on the character of Char- 
les. He entreated his father to advise as little 
with his council as was possible, but to trust to 
the discretion of himself and Buckingham; and 
he asked and obtained from the weakness of 
James a pledge of full power, conceived in the 
following words, which he and Buckingham had 
remitted as a copy: “ We do hereby promise, by 
the word of a king, that whatsoever you our son 
shall promise in our name, we shall punctually 
perform.”* The Catholic refugees from England 
gathered round the prince and Buckingham, 
and were for some time cheered with the pro- 
spect of a most ample toleration in their native 
land, if not of the re-establishment of their reli- 
gion to the exclusion of all other faiths. The 
priests tampered with Charles’s attendants and 
servants, a kind of proceeding which greatly 
irritated the sturdier Protestants. One day Sir 
Edmund Varney found a learned priest, a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, by the bedside of one of the 
prince’s pages, who was sick of a deadly fever, 
and he put a stop to his labours of conversion by 
doubling his fists instead of arguments, and hit- 
ting the priest under the ear.® 

At the same time the Spanish court represented 
to the pope that Prince Charles would become a 





4 Hardwicke State Papers. 
5 Rushworth. Howell tells the same story, a day or ‘two after 
it happened. 
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good Catholic, or, if he did not, would secure 
every advantage to the professors of that religion 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Gregory 
XV. had already written to the inquisitor-gene- 
ral of Spain, expressing his desire that the most 
should be made of the opportunity offered by 
Heaven itself. ‘ We understand,” says the pope, 
“that the Prince of Wales, the King of Great 
Britain’s son, is lately arrived there, carried with 
a hope of Catholic marriage. Our desire is that 
he should not stay in vain in the courts of those 
kings to whom the defence of the pope’s autho- 
rity, and care of advancing religion, hath pro- 
cured the renowned name of Catholic. Where- 
fore, by apostolic letters, we exhort his Catholic 
majesty that he would gently endeavour sweetly 
to reduce that prince to the obedience of the Ro- 
man church,” &.' Soon after, Gregory addressed 
a gentle letter to Prince Charles himself, exhort- 
ing him to embrace the religion of his ancestors, 
and expressing his hope that, as he intended to 
match with a Catholic damsel, he would give new 
life to that piety for which the Kings of England 
had been so celebrated.? The proofs on record 
are too numerous and glaring to permit us to 
challenge the position that Charles was an early 
proficient in hypocrisy. He wrotea letter to the 
pope, in reverential terms, calling him most 
holy father, telling him how much he deplored 
the divisions in the Christian church, and how 
anxious he was to restore union.* Gregory XV. 
died before this epistle reached Rome, but his 
successor, Urban VIII., considered it as equiva- 
lent to a recantation, and, in answering it, the 
new pontiff said, ‘We lifted up our hands to 
heaven, and gave thanks to the Father of mer- 
cies, when, in the very entry of our reign, a 
British prince began to perform this kind of 
obedience to the Pope of Rome.”* The events of 
the Vatican occasioned delay. Gregory had de- 
spatched a dispensation, which was in the hands 
of the legate at Madrid, who, however, had 
orders not to deliver it until he had made a surer 
bargain with the English court as to a full to- 
leration, at least, of the Catholic religion; and 
now the Spanish court declared that it was es- 
sential to obtain a confirmation of the bull from 
the new pope. 
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clauses.’ It was provided that the infanta should 
have an open oratory, or chapel, in the palace, 
that she should choose the nurses and governesses 
of her children, and that her children should be 
brought up by her till they*were at least ten years 
of age; that her children’s proving Catholicsshould 
not exclude them from the succession; and, finally, 
that the King of England should give security 
for the fulfilment of these stipulations, James 
ratified all these clauses, but as for security, he 
could give none beyond his word, and that was 
not very highly valued. His majesty, however, 
did not sign without hesitation and fear: he felt 
that to obtain the sanction of his parliament 
would be impossible; but that which “ pinched 
and perplexed him most” was, that he had given 
his power to Prince Charles, according to which 
power his royal highness had already concluded 
all these articles, and promised the required se- 
curity: so that now “it went upon the honour of 
his majesty and the prince, and perhaps upon 
the liberty of his highness, his power to return 
home, and the safety of his person.” The chosen 
counsellors met the king at Wanstead. “His ma- 
jesty,” says Secretary Conway, “made the most 
serious, the most sad, fatherly, kind, kingly, wise, 
pious, manly, stout speech that ever I heard, 
which no man can repeat or relate (without blem- 
ishing) but himself. But this effect it wrought 
—all the lords were of opinion that his high- 
ness’s words and articles must be made good; 
that the oath by the council must be taken; and 
with one voice gave counsel (as without which 
nothing could be well) that the prince must 
marry and bring his lady away with him this 
year—this old year; or else, the prince presently 
to return without marriage or contract: leaving 
both those to be accomplished by the usual 
forms.”° A day or two after this meeting at 
Wanstead, both the king and the lords of the 
council swore to observe the treaty in the chapel 
royal at Westminster. Several of the lords who 
took this oath, which was valueless and strictly 
illegal without consent of parliament, did it un- 
willingly, through fear or interest. Among them 
was Abbot, the half-Puritan primate, who had 
been in great trouble and humiliation on account 
James afterwards 


the matrimonial treaty, inserting several new | privately swore to observe certain secret articles 





1 Serin. Sacra. 2 Rushworth. 

3 Charles's letter, in Latin, is given in the Hardwicke State 
Papers, from the original draught. Clarendon said of it—and 
he might have said something more—‘‘ This letter to the pope 
is more than compliment; and may be a warning that nothing 
is to be done or said in that nice argument but what will bear 
the light.”—Clarendon State Papers. 4 Rushworth. 

§ By this time Buckingham had quarrelled with the Spanish 
favourite. Howell saw that these bickerings might “‘ renverse 
this business of so high a consequence.” 

6 Letter from Secretary Conway to the Duke of Buckingham, 
in Ellis. 


7 Abbot, while hunting with the Lord Zouche, shot a game- 
keeper instead of a fat huck, at which he had taken aim. In 
consequence of this unintentional homicide, the archbishop, 
according to canon law, had become incapacitated for exercising 
his functions. After suffering much anxiety, he was absolved 
by James, who, as King of England and Defender of the Faith, 
claimed the same kind of power which the Catholics acknow- 
ledged in the pope. This obligation, however, did not always 
bind the primate to the king’s will; he repeatedly resisted that 
will; and if his motives are not altogether above suspicion, it 
will be difficult to deny to Abbot the credit of more courage than 
can be allowed to the reat of the bishops. : 
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in the treaty. The Spanish ambassadors then 
desired that he would make a beginning, and 
publish a proclamation forbidding all persecution 
of Catholics; but James, fearful of so public a 
measure, told them that a proclamation was but 
a suspension of the law, which might be made 
void by another proclamation, and which did not 
bind a successor. Still, however, the two Spanish 
diplomatists fought hard for the proclamation. 
James offered in lieu to give an indemnity to the 
Catholics for the time to come, to give order for 
a pardon for all things past that stood to the ad- 
vantage of the king and in his power to release; 
“and for the time to come, to give a dispensation 
from all penal laws, statutes, or ordinances what- 
soever. But when the proposed immunity, with 
a prohibition to bishops, judges, and magistrates, 
was submitted to the Lord-keeper Williams, he 
refused to issue it as being a dangerous thing with- 
out a precedent.’ The ambassadors, who must 
have learned and seen that James and his son 
contracted for far more than they could perform, 
intimated to their court that a full toleration of 
the Catholics in England was all but hopeless. At 
the same time, with the usual sincerity of diplo- 
matists, they told the King of England that his 
majesty had fulfilled every jot of that he was 
bound to, and more;? and Jumes prepared pre- 
sents and jewelsa—Buckingham and his son had 
almost emptied his purse and lis diamond cases 
before this*—to be laid at the feet of the infanta, 
and a smal! fleet of ships to carry her to England 
with her sweet husband. At London it was ge- 
nerally believed that this long treaty was settled 
at last, and even at Madrid grand festivals were 
given as if in honour of the approaching union. 
But Olivares, the pope’s nuncio, and a junta of 
Spanish priests, to whom the business was re- 
ferred, found many reasons for avoiding a final 
settlement; and still the new pope delayed send- 
ing a new dispensation. When it was perceived 
that Charles, and, still more, the double favour- 
ite Buckingham, were eager to return home, it 
was proposed that the marriage, when the pope 
was willing, should be solemnized in Spain, and 
that the princess and her dower should not be 
sent to England till the spring of the following 
year, by which time his English majesty would 
be able to carry into effect‘ his good intentions to- 
wards his Catholic subjects, But this proposal 
was odious to James, who had set his heart upon 


having a large instalment immediately; and he 
again urged his son and Buckingham to return 
home, with the infanta, and some money if pos- | 
sible—if not, without them. It is probable, how- 


a Hardwicke State Papers. 2 Ibid. 
- 8 For some time afver their arrival in Spain every letter from 
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ever, that the poor king might long have urged 
their return in vain, if it had not been for the 
quarrels and disgust which Buckingham had ex- 
cited at Madrid, and for certain fears and jeal- 
ousies he entertained of what was passing in Lon- 
don. Since his departure from England, that 
he might be more on a level with the grandees, 
James had made hima duke; but no move in the 
soiled and disgraced peerage-book could elevate 
this man’s mind or improve his manners. His 
levity, choleric disposition, and low profligacy, 
disgusted the whole court; and the freedoms he 
took with the Prince of Wales excited the great- 
est astonishment, and lowered Charles, who per- 
mitted them. He called his royal highness by 
all kinds of ridiculous nicknames, lolled about his 
room with clothes half on, and kept his hat on 
his head while the prince was uncovered. He 
introduced loose and improper company into the 
very palace. It had been predicted to James 
that the two great favourites of two mighty kings 
would never agree; and the prediction was more 
than verified. It should be stated, however, in 
fairness, that, bad as he was, Olivares was a gen- 
tleman, and that he invariably acted with a de- 
cency and dignity of which the English upstart 
was altogether incapable. Philip himself was 
greatly disgusted, and said that his sister must 
be wretched if so violent and unprincipled a man 
was to enjoy the confidence and friendship of 
her husband. Buckingham, fool as he was, saw 
clearly that he was hated by the whole Spanish 
court, and that, if Charles married the infanta, 
; he would always have an enemy at the English 
court—that if she acquired the natural influence 
of a wife over the prince, she might break the 
string with which he had hitherto led both son 
and father. And at the same time Buckingham 
was warned by Bishop Laud, and other friends 
or creatures of his faction, that the party of Lord 
Bristol were making head in England; that cer- 
tain persons were so bold as to complain of his 
insolence and abuses of power; that the king lis- 
tened to their complaints; and that there would 
be a complete revolution at court unless he re- 
turned forthwith to manage his old master. If 
Charles had not been apprehensive about their li- 
berty and safety, he would have called for horses, 
and ridden away at once with his dear Steenie;* 
but, as it was, he submitted to a course of mental 
reservation, evasion, lying, and perjury. There 
may be some doubt entertained with respect to 
the sincerity of the Spanish court, but the con- 
duct of the Prince of Wales has not the benefit of 





4 “There were whisperings,” says Howell, ‘that the prince 
intended to run away disguised, as he came; and the question 
being asked by a person of quality, there was a brave answer 


Buckingham and the prince contained a demand for jewols-—- | made—That if love brought him hither, it was not fear should 


jewule—more jowels ! 
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the shadow of a doubt. He fancied that, if he 
failed to give them satisfaction, or cast a slight 
upon their princess, the Spaniards would detain 
him as a state prisoner; and he was ready to pro- 
mise and vow whatever they chose, in order to 
get safe out of their country, fully resolving to 
break all these engagements as soon as he con- 
veniently might. He intimated to his Catholic 
majesty that his father, who was growing old and 
sick, had commanded him to return, and that his 
presence was indispensable to quiet the alarms 
of the English people at his long absence, as well 
as to prepare them for the reception of his Catho- 
lic wife, and for that toleration of all Catholics, 
which had been settled by treaty. Philip and 
Olivares readily agreed to take charge of the dis- 
pensation when it should arrive, and to have the 
espousals celebrated before Christmas, at the latest; 
and Charles agreed to lodge a procuration, with 
full powers, in the hands of the Earl of Bristol, 
who was to deliver it to Philip ten days after the 
arrival of the expected paper from Rome, and to 
name the king, or his brother, the Infant Don 
Carlos, as proxy. Charles, in the presence of the 
Patriarch of the Indies, solemnly swore with 
Philip upon the Scriptures, to observe and faith- 
fully keep this agreement. The Infanta Donna 
Maria took the title of Princess of England, and 
a separate court was formed for her by her bro- 
ther. Charles now prepared to depart, and Buck- 
ingham got all things ready with amazing alac- 
rity.' Philip presented the prince with some fine 
Spanish and Barbary horses, various pictures by 
the great Titian, a masterpiece of Correggio’s, 
and various other articles indicative of his taste, 
as well as of his liberality. The young Queen 
of Spain gave a great many bags of amber, with 
some dressed kid skins, and linen; Olivares gave 
a few choice Italian pictures, three sedan chairs 
of curious workmanship, and some costly articles 
of furniture; and the chief grandees all gave 
something, as horses, fine mules with trappings, 
&c. In return, the Prince of Wales gave to the 
king an enamelled hilt for a sword and a dagger, 
studded with precious stones, to the queen a pair 
of curious ear-rings, and to the infanta a string 
of pearls, and a diamond anchor as the emblem of 
his constancy.” At his parting interview with the 
young queen and Donna Maria, Charles played 
the part of a disconsolate lover, forced from the 
object of his passionate affections. The infanta 
gave him a letter written with her own hand for 


———m 


' There were doubts entertained as to hia inteutions; but so 
much did Charles deceive his own countrymen, that wagers of 
thirty to one were offered among the English at Madrid, that 
the marriage with the Spanish infanta would still take effect. 
—Howell, Familiar Letters. 

2 Mendoza (in the Italian translation). There is a letter from 
Buckingham to the king, announcing the fine things they were 
bringing away with them, at which it is inypossible not to laugh. 
“ Four asses you I have sent, two hes and twoshes. Five camels, 
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the celebrated nun of Carrion, who had attained 
in her lifetime to the reputation of a beatified 
woman, praying him to deliver it in person, with 
the hope, no doubt, of his being converted by the 
sight of so much holine’s; and the princess af- 
terwards caused an extra mass to he said for his 
safe voyage. Gondomar, the Count of Monterey, 
and other noblemen, were ordered to accompany 
the prince all the way to St. Andero, where the 
English fleet was lying under the command of 
Lord Rutland. But Philip himself, with his two 
brothers, would see his highness on his road; 
they travelled with him to the Escurial, where 
they entertained him splendidly for several days, 
and then, as if loath to part, they went on with 
him as far as Campillo. ‘When the king and 
he parted, there passed wonderful great endear- 
ments and embraces in divers postures between 
them 2 long time; and in that place there was a 
pillar to be erected as a monument. to posterity.”® 
Passing through Segovia, Valladolid, by the cell 
of the nun of Carrion, travelling by easy jour- 
neys, and lodging in the castles of the provin- 
cial nobility, who everywhere gave him a most 
kind and hospitable reception, Charles at: length 
reached the seaport. He had a narrow eseape 
from drowning while going in a boat from the 
town of St. Andero to the admiral’s ship. Tis 
first remark on finding himself in safety was, that 
he had duped the Spaniards; that the Spaniards 
were fools to let him depart so freely! 

The voyage was most prosperous, and the 
prince and Buckingham landed safely at Ports- 
mouth on the 5th of October. For some days 
there was nothing but a ringing of bells, a mak- 
ing of boufires, with drums, guns, and fire-works; 
and, without waiting for the word of command 
from king or bishop, several zealous preachers 
offered public thanksgivings in the churches for 
the safe return of the godly young prince, the 
only hope of the nation. In the meanwhile, the 
effects of his double-dealing were manifesting 
themselves, A few days after his departure from 
Madrid, there arrived from him one Mr. Clerk, a 
creature of Buckingham’s, who took up his lodg- 
ing in the house of the Earl of Bristol, to the 
great surprise of those who knew it:—“ Consider- 
ing the darkness that happened betwixt the duke 
and the earl, we fear,” writes Howell, “that this 
Clerk hath brought something that may puzzle 
the business.” The fear was not unfounded. In 
the course of a few days it was rumoured that 


two hes, two shes, with a young one; and one elephant, which 


is worth your seeing. These I have impudently begged for you. 
There is a Barbary horse comes with them, I think from Watt 
Aston. My Lord Bristol sayeth, he will send you more camels. 
When we come ourselves, we will bring you horses and asqes 
enough. If I may know whether you desire mules or not, I will 
bring them, or deer of this country either. And I will lay wait 
for all the rare colour birds that can be heard of.”—Ellis. 

3 Horeell. * Meade, | 
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the pope’s rescript was arrived, and thereupon 
Clerk desired to speak with my Lord Bristol, for 
he had something to deliver him from the prince; 
and “my lord ambassador being come to him, 
Mr. Clerk delivered a letter from the prince, the 
contents whereof were, that whereas he had left 
certain proxies in his hands to be delivered to the 
King of Spain after the dispensation was come, 
he desired and required him not to do it till he 
should receive further order from England.” ! 
The only reason alleged by Charles was, that he 
feared that the infanta, immediately after the 
marriage by proxy, would shut herself up ina 
nunnery! Bristol, lost in amazement, would not 
see that this most absurd pretext was merely 
meant to cover over a fixed determination not to 
marry the princess at all. As the rumour which 
hastened Clerk’s disclosure was premature, he 
had time, as he thought, to set matters right. He 
went straight to court, where Philip gave him 
every possible assurance that his sister would be 
sent into England at the time and in the manner 
already agreed upon, and where the infanta made 
herself very merry, saying, that she must confess 
she never in all her life had any mind to be a 
nun, and hardly thought she should be one now, 
only to avoid the Prince of Wales.?- He then de- 
spatched a courier with life and death speed to 
King James, telling him of the absolute removal 
of the only difficulty; and he continued to dress 
and furnish his household in velvet and silver 
lace, 80 that they might do honour to the cere- 
mony of the espousals. But Charles and Bucking- 
ham closeted James, and made him write to Bris- 
tol that he might deliver his proxy at Christmas, 
because “that holy and joyful time was best fit- 
ting so notable and blessed an action as the mar- 
riage.” To this despatch Bristol replied in all 
speed, that (as Buckingham and the prince well 
knew) the powers in the proxy expired before 
Christmas; and it would be a most grievous insult 
to present it when it had ceased to be of value: 
that the pope had already signed the paper, and 
that he, Bristol, should consider himself bound 
by treaty, and by the oath he had taken to that 
treaty, to deliver the proxy whenever it should 
be asked for by the King of Spain, unless his 
master should send him positive orders to the 
contrary. Having given what he considered sa- 
tisfactory assurances to his ambassadors at the 
English court, Philip, upon the actual arrival of 
the document from Rome, which came in about 
a fortnight, fixed the day for the marriage by 
proxy, invited the grandees and great ladies to 
the ceremony, and sent orders to all the towns 
and seaports to discharge their great ordnance. 
His infant daughter, of whom the queen had been 


delivered a little while before, was to be chris- 
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tened on the same auspicious day. But, when all 
Madrid was at the height of its joy and pleasant 
expectations, when it wanted but three days of 
the day, three English couriers, despatched for 
greater certainty, arrived one upon the back of 
the other, with a new commission to my Lord of 
Bristol, countermanding the delivery of the proxy 
until full and absolute satisfaction should be 
given for the immediate surrender of the Palati- 
nate, or war declared by the King of Spain for 
the obtaining of that surrender to the King of 
England’s son-in-law. Philip indignantly coun- 
termanded the preparations for the marriage, 
broke up the household of his sister, and ordered 
her to quit the study of the English language, and 
relinquish the title of Princess of Wales, which, 
it is said, the infanta could not do without shed- 
ding some tears. When the Spanish sovereign’s 
anger cooled, he entered into explanations with 
Bristol, for whom he entertained a high esteem. 
He said that the Palatinate was not his to give, 
and that it was scarcely to be expected he should 
enter into a war with his relative the emperor, 
and with half the Catholic powers of Europe, for 
its recovery: but if a friendly negotiation could 
secure it, he would guarantee it—nay, if, after 
a time, negotiations were found unavailing, he 
would take up arms to restore the Palatine to 
his hereditary dominions. The Spanish council, 
moreover, affirmed that his majesty was resolved 
to employ his utmost endeavours to satisfy the 
King of England; but to have it extorted from 
him by way of menace. or that it should now be 
added to the marriage by way of condition, and 
that his own sister must be rejected, unless the 
king would make a war with the emperor, was 
too humiliating, and whatsoever his majesty’s 
resolutions might be, he could neither with his 
honour, nor with the honour of his sister, whom 
he would in no way force or thrust upon the 
prince, make any more concessions at present. 
But, in a day or two, Philip put his signature to 
a formal promise written in the form of a letter 
to King James; and this, it was thought, would 
satisfy the English court. But Charles had re- 
solved not to marry the infanta at any price, and 
he and Buckingham, encouraged by the popular 
feeling at home, had made up their minds to a 
war with Spain. Bristol received his recal, and 
Philip then prepared for a war with England. 
The ambassador represented to James, that hav- 
ing contracted a debt of 50,000 crowns, and 
pledged all his lady’s jewels at Madrid for Prince 
Charles, he had not a quarter of the money ne- 
cessary for his journey; and he humbly besought 
his majesty to consider that his leaving that 
court ought not to be like a running away in debt, 
though, rather than disobey his commands, he 


2 Clavendon State Papers; Handurcke Papers. | would go home on foot. It does not appear that 
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James remitted a sixpence. But Philip commis- | that all that had passed shag be disclosed to 
erated the hard case of Bristol, gave him a rich | them. He hoped they would judge him chari- 
sideboard of plate, and, being fully aware of the | tably, as they wished to be judged; he declared 
fate that Buckingham was preparing for him in | that, in every treaty, whether public or private, 
England, he made him an offer, that if he would | he had always considéred above all things the 
stay in any of his dominions, he would give him | Protestant religion. He had, it was true, some- 
money and honour equal to what the highest of | times caused the penal statutes to bear less rigo- 
his enemies possessed ; but Bristol declined the | rously upon the Catholics than at other times, 
splendid offer, saying, that he feared no mischief . but to dispense with the statutes, to forbid or 
in his native country, which he must ever love , alter the law in that matter, he had never pro- 
and prefer to every other. Though Charles and | mised or yielded any such thing. § In the con- 
Buckingham were very anxious to get Bristol | clusion of his long speech in parliament, he told 
away from Madrid, they were by no means desi- | them to beware of jealousy, to remember that 
rous of his presence in England: he was told to ; time was precious, and to make no impertinent 
travel by slow stages, and when he arrived, he | and irritating inquiries.‘ Five days after, on 
was ordered to go instantly to his house in the | the 24th of February, Buckingham, at a general 
country, and there consider himself a prisoner. | conference held at Whitehall, delivered to the 
But for the opposition of the Duke of Richmond | houses a long rambling but specious narrative, 
and the Earl of Pembroke, the vindictive Buck- | the Prince of Wales standing beside him ta as- 
ingham would have had him committed to the sist his memory. and give weight to his asser- 
Tower. As it was, without any trial—without' tions. The Lord-keeper Williams, who had re- 
a hearing--he was forbidden either to visit the , hearsed the matter beforehand with the prince, 
court, or to take his seat as a peer in saci) had warned Buckingham not to produce or refer 
ment." to all the despatches, for fear parliament should 
The king's joy for the return of the “dear | fall to examine particular despatches, wherein they 
boys” was soon overcast by a gloomy reflection | could not but find many contradictions, “and be- 
upon the consequences of their rash journey. | cause his highness wished to draw on a breach 
No money from Spain, fresh debts contracted, | with Spain without ripping up of private de- 
his jewels nearly all gone, his daughiter still an | spatches.” 1n fact, if these documents had been 
outcast, a@ war in perspective- those thoughts | produced, they would have proved the king to 
harassed him to death, and made him forego his | be an astonishing liar, and they would have dis- 
hunting and his hawking, and shut himself up | | proved nearly everything that Buckingham ut- 
in solitude. In other directions, Buckingham was ; tered. Bold in the absence of Bristol, in the ser- 
eliciting the most deplorableexhibitions of human | vility and connivance of the lords of the council, 
baseness. Cranfield the lord-treasurer, Bishop | in the countenance of the heir to the throne, in 
Williams the lord-keeper, and others of his crea- | the sympathy of the commons and the people, who 
tures, who had joined in censuring his conduct | were ready to credit anything about the breach 
during his absence, because they thought his in- | of the match, which they always abhorred, the 
fluence was on the decline, were all brought to | double favourite solemnly declared, that, after 
crawl like reptiles before him.’ many years’ negotiation, the king had found the 
Ap. 1624, . Nothing remained for James but | Spaniards as far from coming to an honest de- 
= ’ the last and painful resource of as- | cision as ever; that the Earl of Bristol had never 
sembling a parliament. This time he issued no | brought the treaty beyond mere professions and 
arbitrary proclamations, laid down no lessons to | declarations on their part (the truth being, that 
the electors; and when the houses met (on the | that ambassador had brought the treaty to a con- 
19th of February), he addressed them in a tone | clusion); that the prince, doubting of their sincer- 
of great moderation and sweetness; but he could | ity, had gone to Spain himself; that he had there 
not conquer his nature or his inveterate habit, | found such artificial dealing as convinced him 
and, in the end, this falsetto give way to his real | that they were false and deceitful; that the king 
voice. He told them that he remembered and | his master had always regarded the restitution 
regretted former misunderstandings; that he |———-- 


, ‘ : 3 ‘On the 20th of July, in the preceding year, James, in swear- 
earnestly desired to do his duty ? and manifest ing to the Spanish treaty, in presence of the two ambassadors, 


his love to his people. F orgetting previous de- | and in their house, had sworn to the following clause :—‘ Quod 
clarations, he told them that he had been long nulla lex particularis contra Catholicos Romanos sn ae 
: : ° ra leges generales sub quibus omnes ex mquo comprehenduntur, 
engage d in treaties with Spain ’ that he had sent cae cis modi ait qu religioni Roniaan eapteaat ullo 
his own son with the man he most trusted, the | unquam tempore, wllo omnino modo aut casu, directe vel in- 
faithfulest and best of counsellors, into Spain ; . | directe, quoad dictos Catholicos, executioni mandabitur.”—- 
———— Prynne; Hardwicke Papers. 
' Hardwicke State Papers; Clarendon Papers; Cabala; Jour- 4 Journals of the Lords. Rushworth gives the king's eloquence 
nals of the Lords. 2 Cabala, more at length than the journals. 
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of the Palatinate ag a preliminary ; and that, in | the insincerity of the Spaniards, for James in- 
fine, the prince, Mer enduring much ill-treat- | terrupted him by saying, “ Hold! you insinuate 
ment, was obliged to return home, bereft of all | what I have never spoken. Buckingham hath 
hope of obtaining either the infanta or the Pala- | made you a relation on which you are to judge; 
tinate. This tissue of misrepresentations was | but I never yet declared my mind upon it.”? 
received with enthusiasm by parliament. Old| Five days after this message, the question of 
Coke, in the House of Commons, called Buck- | supplies came on in the commons. The king 
ingham the saviour of the nation, and out of | asked for £700,000 to begin the war, and for 
doors the people sang his praises, lit bonfires, | £150,000 per annum to pay his debts. These 
and insulted the Spanish ambassadors. These | demands made the commons falter in their war- 
gentlemen protested against the duke’s speech | like note: but Buckingham and the prince hinted 
as false and injurious to their sovereign’s honour; | that a smaller sum would be accepted; and, with- 
but the two houses defended the favourite, and | out noticing the king’s debts, they voted three 
presently proceeded to declare that their king | subsidies and three fifteenths, making about 
could no longer negotiate with honour or safety. | £300,000, which was all to be raised within a 
The people were eager for war; but James, in | year, to be applied to the war, and to be put into 
growing old, had not grown warlike; he trembled, | the hands of treasurers appointed by themselves, 
hung back, talked of the long standing of his | who were to issue money on the warrant of the 
character as a righteous and pacific monarch, of | council of war, and on no other orders. The 
his debts, of his poverty; but it was this very | king then declared by proclamation, that the 
poverty that forwarded the views of Buckingham | treaties with Spain were at an end. In their bi- 
and his son, who represented that money he | gotry the lower house forgot their old jealousy 
must have; that there was no such sure way of | of proclamations, and resolved to petition the 
obtaining a round supply as by declaring war | king for another proclamation against the Ca- 
against his Catholic majesty; and, in the end, | tholics; but the lords objected to this course, 
though with sore fears and misgivings, James | and, in the end, a joint petition from both houses, 
resolved to assume the novel attitude of a belli- | with some of the sting taken out of it, was pre- 
gerent.' The idea made the Spaniards laugh. | sented, praying the king to enforce the penal 
Gondomar had told them that there were no men | statutes. James again called God to witness 
in England, and, if he meant, public men, he was | that it was his intention so to do; his determina- 
not far wrong; they despised this kingdom, as | tion never to permit of any indulgence or to- 
weak, poor, disunited, led by a timid king and an | leration; and Prince Charles also swore that, 
inexperienced prince, whose anger they ridiculed, | if it should please God to bestow upon him any 
comparing it to a revolt of the mice against the | lady that was Popish, that she should have no 
cats, Such had become, in the hands of James, ; further liberty but for her own family, and no 
the thunderbolts of Elizabeth. But, with unusual | advantage to the recusants at home. All mis- 
alacrity, the king told the commons that, if they | sionaries were ordered by proclamation to leave 
would vote him money, he would apply it to a | England under the penalty of death; the judges 
war with Spain ; and, as he was well aware that | and magistrates were instructed to act vigorously; 
the commons had no confidence in him, he gra- | and the lord-mayor of London was especially 
ciously told them that the money voted might be | admonished to arrest all such persons as went to 
given over to a committee of parliament, to be | hear mass in the houses of the foreign ambas- 
managed and paid out by them. sadors. The commons drew up a list of Catholics 
The commons took him at his word, and «| holding places under government, and unani- 
joint address from both houses, with an offer to | mously petitioned for their removal; but these 
support him in the war with their persons and | placemen were saved for the present by the in- 
fortunes, was presented to him by Abbot, the | terference of the lords. Patents and mono- 
Archbishop of Canterbury—a strange choice, | polies, and the bitter recollection of the manner 
both because it was unseemly that a churchman | in which parliament had been dissolved, still 
should deliver a message leading to war and | rankled in the hearts of the commons, and in 
blood, and because the archbishop had sworn | their committee of grievances they pronounced 
with the lords of the council to the Spanish | some of the patents illegal, and reserved others 
treaty. But Abbot had taken that oath most | for future examination. The king, much nettled, 
unwillingly, and it was probably with an expres- | told them that he too had his grievancés to com- 
sion of joy or even of triumph that he congratu- | plain-of—that they, the commons, had encroached 
lated the king on his having become sensible of | on his prerogative and condemned patents that 
were very useful, and had suffered themselves to 
be led by the lawyers, who were the greatest 
? Journals of the Lords. 3 Journals. 
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1 In the Hardwicke Papers, there is a curious letter from 
Buckingham to his ‘‘ Dear dad and gossip,” urging him to war. 
It is quite in the popular strain. 
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grievances of all. But the commons were bent 
upon striking a blow in higher quarters; they 
had taken their measures for impeaching Cran- 
field, now Earl of Middlesex, the lord-treasurer 
of England, and master of the court of wards, for 
deficiency, bribery, and oppression. This lord- 
treasurer was one of the creatures of Buckingham, 
who had intrigued against him during his absence 
in Spain, and on his return he was less successful 
than Bishop Williams, the lord-keeper, in making 
his peace with the incensed favourite by vile pro- 
strations and abjurations. Buckingham, more- 
over, in starting as a fiery Protestant and patriot, 
had cultivated a good understanding with some 
of the leaders of the opposition or country party. 
Now these men wanted a victim—not that the 
treasurer was not guilty—and Buckingham gladly 
gave him up. The king would fain have pro- 
tected his servant, and he lost his temper both 
with Buckingham and Charles for favouring the 
impeachment; he told the duke that he was a fool, 
and was making a rod for his own breech, and 
the prince that he would live to have his belly- 
ful of impeachments.' Nor did he stop here; he 
wrote to tell the commons that the lord-treasurer 
had not, as they supposed, advised the dissolu- 
tion of the last parliament, but, on the contrary, 
had begged on his knees for its continuance ; he 
covered or palliated the treasurer's offences to 
the lords: but all this was of no avail, and Mid- 
dlesex, being only allowed three days to prepare 
his defence, was convicted by the unanimous 
vote of the peers, condemned to pay a fine of 
about £5000, to be imprisoned during pleasure, 
and to be for ever excluded from his seat in par- 
liament, and from the verge of the court.? The 
country party had also intended to impeach the 
lord-keeper, Williams, but the supple prelate 
was protected by Buckingham, to whom, during 
the session, he rendered a most important piece 
of secret service. 

While James trembled, and talked of the bless- 
edness of peace, his son and the duke, in his 
name and with the concurrence of parliament, 
attended to the raising of troops and the conclud- 
ing of alliances against the house of Austria, for 
the humbling of Spain, and for the recovery of 
the Palatinate. “This spring gave birth to four 
brave regiments of foot (a new apparition in the 
English horizon), 1500 in a regiment, which were 
raised and transported into Holland, under four 
gallant colonels, the Earls of Oxford, Southamp- 
ton, and Essex, and Lord Willoughby.”* The 
Dutch were already at war with the Spaniards, 





1 Clarendon. 2 Journals; Rushicorth. 3 Arthur Wilson. 
‘James, though an able man, was a weak monarch. His 
quickness of apprehension and soundness of judgment were 
marred by his credulity and partialities, his childish fears and 
hahit of vaccillation. Eminently qualified to advise as a coun- 
sellor, he wanted the spirit and resolution to act as a sovereign. 
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who had invaded their territory under the com: 
mand of the great Italian general Spinola.‘ 

A fearful tragedy, enacted on a small island in 
the Eastern Ocean, should have seemed likely to 
make this Dutch alliante unpopular with the 
English people. Ever since the conclusion of the 
long truce at the Hague, the Dutch had been 
colonizing and trading on a most extensive scale 
in the seas of India and China, Among other 
islands they possessed Amboyna, one of the Mo- 
lueca or Spice Islands, which they had taken 
from the Portuguese. They pretended not only 
an absolute sovereignty over this island—part of 
which continued to be occupied for some years 
by independent natives—but also an exclusive 
right to the spice trade in all that archipelago. 
Their friends and allies the English soon became 
desirous of sharing in this profitable traftic; they 
sent. some ships to obtain cloves from the natives, 
and in 1612 the Fast India Company formed a 
little settlement at Cambello, in Amboyna, from 
which they were forced to retire two years after. 
In 1619 a treaty was concluded in London, by 
which the English thought themselves entitled to 
share in the trade; but the Dutch settlers and the 
local government were jealous in the extreme, 
and they had recently seized Captain Gabriel 
Towerson and nine Englishmen, with nine poor 
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Foor SoLDIER WITH RONDACHE, A.D. 1625. 
From Meyrick’s Ancient Armour. 


Japanese, and one Portuguese, had charged them 
with a conspiracy to surprise the garrison and 
expel the Dutch from Amboyna, bad tortured 
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His discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom—his con- 
duct frequently bore the impress of political imbecility. If, 
in the language of his flatterers, he was the British Solomon, in 
the opinion of less interested observers, he merited the appella- 
tion given to him by the Duke of Sully, that of ‘the wisest fool 
in Europe.’”—Lingard, History of England, James 1., chap. iif. 
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them till they confessed what was an impossi- 
bility or a flitting dream of madness,’ and had 


then cut off their heads or strangled them. 


The news of this atrocious proceeding reached ! 
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England just at the moment that Buckingham 
was preparing to assist the Dutch in their own 
country. The English court made formal re- 
monstrances; the States apologized and promised 





MUSKETEER AND PIKEMAN OF THE PERIOD.—Irom Meyrick’s Ancieut Armour. 


redress; and the “ massacre of Amboyna,” as 
it was called by the people, was lost sight of 
foratime, Though it was the high notion of 
Buckingham to make this a war of religion, it 
was found necessary to include in the league the 
Catholic states of France, Savoy, and Venice, 
who were led on by their jealousy of the house 
of Austria. After the Dutch, the Protestant 
powers that contracted were Denmark, Sv eden, 
und some of the German states, who all required 
subsidies in English money. The first object. to 
be achieved was the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands, and ,of the Spaniards, 
Austrians, and Bavarians from the Palatinate. 
The result of the campaign, as far as the English 
were engaged, may be told in a few words of 
shame and disgrace. The 6000 men already in 
Holland acted as auxiliaries to the Dutch army 
commanded by Prince Maurice of Orange, who 
soon felt himself overmatched by Spinola. The 


Italian took Breda before the prince’s eyes. 


1 “There were not twenty Englishmen, nor above thirty 
Japanese, in the whole island, with whom they were said to 
machinate this conspiracy, and the castle had in it two hundred 
Dutch soldiers, and eight ships riding before it well manned, 
whereof two were above 1200 tons a-pieoe; besides, the Dutch 
had two other castles in the same island; and what probability 
could there be (if the plot were as plain as their malicious 
tongues could make it) that so weak a force should attempt 
upon 60 many, having men enough in the ships and castles to 
have devoured the attempters ?”— Wilson. 


Maurice moved upon the castle of Antwerp, which 
he was informed had been left with a weak gar- 
rison; and he was so confident of taking it, that 
he would have none but the Dutch with him. 
Here also he failed. “And so, with some few 
little bickerings of small parties of horse, betwixt 
two entrenched armies, the whole summer was 
shuffled away ;” and, winter approaching, Prince 
Maurice retired to winter-quarters. The prince 
died at the Hague: the Earl of Southampton and 
other English officers returned home to England. 
During the summer, Count Mansfeldt, one of the 
former heroes of the Palatinate war, was em- 
ployed in raising mercenaries on the Continent, 
and in the autumn he embarked from Zealand 
to procure English money and English troops 
which had been promised him. The ship which 
bore him was wrecked ; the English captain and 
crew were drowned: but Mansfeldt, with some 
of his followers, escaped in the long boat and got 
safe to England. There was at least one person 
here who wished the waves had swallowed him 
—and this was King James, who for some time 
would not admit the adventurer to an audience. 
But, in the end, Mansfeldt obtained the promise 
of £20,000 per month, and of the command of 
12,000 Englishmen, who were to be levied by 
press. These pressed men when raised were 
fitter to march through Coventry than to retrieve 
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the somewhat tarnished honour of the British 
arms. No time was allowed to train and disci- 
pline them; they were marched to Dover (where 
several of them were hanged), and then hurried 
on board ship. The court had negotiated for 
their passage through a part of France, but when 
they appeared off Calais they were refused a 
landing. Mansfeldt thence led them to the island 
of Zealand, where the Dutch were scarcely more 
willing to receive them than the French had 
been. When, at last, Mansfeldt reached the 
Rhine and the border of the Palatinate, he found 
that more than one-half of his army was gone, 
and that it would be impossible for him to under- 
take any offensive operations. 

While these events were in progress, nay, even 
before the warlike note was sounded, and before 
the Spanish match was actually broken off, a 
new matrimonial treaty was set on foot with 
France for the hand of Louis’ sister, Henrietta 
Maria. Some time before, Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, the resident ambassador, was assured by 
the favourite De Luynes, that if there were any 
overture made for such a match, it should be 
received with all honour and affection. An over- 
ture was made; and it was thought fit, for the 
concluding of the match, that the Earl of Car- 
lisle and Lord Kensington—created on the occa- 
sion Earl of Holland—should be sent as ambas- 
sadors extraordinary to France.’ It was in this 
embassy that Hay displayed all his pomp and ex- 
travagance; but though a sensualist and a solemn 
fop, the Scottish Earl of Carlisle was destitute 
neither of abilities nor spirit. But he had to 
measure himself against one of the most wonder- 
ful of men—the incomparably crafty and resolute 
Cardinal Richelieu, who had now established a 
sort of dictatorship over both the court and the 
nation, and who was at once a ruthless tyrant 
and a benefactor to France. Richelieu, who was 
most eager to defeat Charles’s Spanish match, 
was all obsequiousness till it was absolutely bro- 
ken off, and then he “stood upon his tip-toes,” 
resolving not to abate a jot of the articles of re- 
ligion, and of liberty to the Catholics of Eng- 
land, which had been agreed upon with Spain. 
This was excessively inconvenient to King James 
and Prince Charles, who only six months before 
had both solemnly vowed that they would never 
tolerate the Papists. In fact, when the proposal 
was made, they were permitting a fresh persecu- 
tion of the recusants. James, however, signed 
a private paper, promising favour to the Ca- 
tholics, without which the pope would not grant 
the dispensation.” Carlisle presented this docu- 


ment, and endeavoured to convince Richelieu 


1 Life of Lord Herbert. 

2 Lord Nithsdale, a Catholic, was sent to Rome to make pro 
mises and compliments to the pope, in the name of King James 
and his son. 
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and his colleagues that it was security enough. 
“But,” say they, “we did si ng t 

, say they, “we sing a song to the 
deaf, for they would not endure to hear of it,” 
“Tn the next place,” continue these diplomatists, 
‘we offered the same to-be signed by his high- 
ness (Prince Charles) and a secretary of state, 
wherein we pretended to come home to their 
own asking; but this would not serve the turn 
neither.” Carlisle made a good stand, and would 
have bartered a toleration in England for French 
troops to be sent into the Palatinate. He re- 
peated words which they had used at the first 
opening of the negotiation—“ Give us priests,” 
said the cardinal, “and we will give you colonels.” 
“Give us pomp and ceremony to content the 
pope,” said another, “and we will throw our- 
selves wholly in your interests.” “Yes,” said the 
chancellor, ‘‘ we will espouse all your interests 
as if they were our own.” They confessed to 
these expressions, but pretended that they had 
already done enouyh in joining the league. Car- 
lisle made several good struggles, but he was 
badly supported. Secretary Conway, whose in- 
structions and despatches seem to have been dic- 
tated entirely by Charles and Buckingham, be- 
came very obscure or ambiguous”*® After some 
negotiation, Richelieu consented to the écrit secret, 
as it was styled in French diplomacy, and Car- 
lisle dropped the question of the French army 
for the Palatinate. The secret promise imported 
that James would permit all his Roman Catholic 
subjects to enjoy greater franchise and freedom 
of religion than they would have enjoyed in vir- 
tue of any articles of the Spanish treaty of mar- 
riage. This paper was duly signed in November, 
by James, by Charles, and by a secretary of state ; 
and a copy of the engagement was signed by 
Carlisle and Holland. The marriage treaty was 
signed and ratified by the solemn oaths of King 
James and King Louis. But even after this the 
French ministers raised a fresh objection. They 
represented that the secret promise was conceived 
in general or vague terms, and they demanded 
that James should specify the favours he in- 
tended. Carlisle was indignant, and recommended 
a resistance to this demand, but James and his 
son feared to try the temper of Richelieu and the 
queen-mother, and they submitted to the speciti- 
eation of the three following articles:—1. That 
all Catholics in prison for their religion since the 
rising of parliament should be set free. 2. That 
all fines levied on them since that period should 
be repaid. 3. That, for the future, they might 
freely exercise their own worship in private. 
There was another incident of a very different 
kind, which occurred during the latter part of 
these negotiations, to the great alarm of James. 


The Huguenots, or “those of the religion, as 
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they were called in France, had received harsh | for the observation of the public faith and the 


treatment from’ Louis; Soubise, who was now at 
their head, and who at one time had maintained 
very friendly relations with some members of 
the English government, seized upon the island 
of Rbé, near Rochelle, fortified it, fitted out some 
ships, and proclaimed that he would not lay 


edicta granting toleration to French Protestants. 
Carlisle declared this proceeding to be unad- 
vised, unseasonable, shameful; the French court 
agreed to believe that the English Protestants 
had nothing to do with the movement ; and the 
lively Henrietta Maria prepared for her removal 


down his arms till he obtained a better security | to England. Her portion was fixed at 800,000 
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THe PAcacr or THEOBALDS,'—F'rom a picture by Vinkenboone, in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 


erowns—-2 small sum compared with the dower | physicians. 


which had been promised with the infanta. 

But James did not live to see the arrival either 
of the money or of the Jong-sought daughter-in- 
Inw. His health had long been breaking under 
the united influences of anxiety, fear, full-feed- 
ing, and continual use of sweet wines; and he 
returned to Theobalds from his last hunting 
party with a disease which the doctors called a 
tertian ague. But it should appear that he had 
also the worst kind of gout upon him. HH. had 
always entertained a great aversion to medicine 
and physicians, but at this extremity all the 
court doctors were called in, While they were 
in attendance, Buckingham’s mother presented 
herself with an infallible remedy, in the shape 
of a plaster and a posset, which she had procured 
from one Remington, a quack living in Essex, 
where, it: ‘was said, he had cured many agues. 
It should appear that the plaster was applied and 
the drink given contrary to the advice of the 


1Tho palace of Theobalds was situated a little north of the 


road to Ware, about twelve miles from London. The estate was 
purchased by Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, in 
1563; and he appeara to have immediately commenced build- 
ing thie magnificent residence, which be must have finished 
before 1571. He had subsequently to enlarge it on account of 
the visits of Queen Elizabeth, of which he received ten or twelve 
at Theobalds, costing him from £2000 to £3000 each, an enor- 
mous sum in those days. After the death of Lord Burghley, in 
1598, his son Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, 
and lord-treasurer under James I., succeeded to the estate, and 


' having here entertained tho king at two splendid Lanquots, his | 


They may have produced irritation 
and done mischief; but we cannot believe that 
they were the cause of the death of James, or 
even intended to hasten his end. On the four- 
teenth day of his illness, being Sunday, the 27th 
of March,*? he sent before day-break for the 
prince, who rose out of his bed and went to him 
in his night-gown. The king seemed to have some 
earnest thing to say to him, and so endeavoured 
to raise himself upon his pillow; but his spirits 
were so spent that he had not strength to make 
his words audible. He lingered for a few hours, 
and then “ went to his last rest, upon the day of 
rest, presently after sermon was done.”? James 
was in his fifty-ninth year, and he had been 
twenty-two years King of England. As soon as 
the breath was out of his body the privy council, 
or all the members of it that were at Theobalds, 
assembled, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour King Charles was proclaimed at Theobalds 
court-gate by Sir Edward Zouch, knight-marshal. 


majesty took a fancy to the house, and shortly afterwards in- 


duced the earl to exchange it for Hatfield. He gave up posses- 
sion in 1607, and it continued to be James's favourite residence 
till the time of his death, after which it became the residence of 
hia son Charles I. In 1650, by order of parliament, the greater 
part was levelled with the ground for the sake of the materials; 
but the room in which James I. died, with some other apart- 
ments, was standing in 1765, at which time, having passed 
through various hands, it had been purchased by Mr. Preacott 
(in 1763), who cleared away the entire remains to make room 
for building new houses. 


? That is, the Sth of April, n. s. 3 Howell. . 
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CHARLES I.—ACCESSION, A.D. 1625—DEATH, A.D. 1649, 


Accession of Charles I.—His marriage with Henrietta Maria—Her arrival in England—Her train of Popish 


priests—Charles applies to parliament for money—Their restricted supply—Their applications for religious 
refurms—Discontent at Charles’s proceedings in the war of tho French Huguenotsa—Money refused for the 
prosecution of the war—Bold remonstrance of parliament—Its dissolution—Unsuccessful expedition against 
Spain—Buckingham’s proceedings to precipitate a war with France—His insolent conduct to Queen Henrietta 
~——Charles revives the old statutes against Papists—His corunation—Oponing of parliament—Its proceedings 
in the reform of abuses—Charles interferes—Opposition of the commons to hia interference—They impeach 
the Duke of Buckingham—Charles quarrels with the House of Lords—Acousations of the Earl of Bristcl 
against the Duke of Buckingham—The duke’s trial—The proceedings interrupted by the king—He confers 
additional honours on Buckingham—Parliament dissolved—Despotic measures of Charles to raise money— 
Discontent occasioned by them—His proceedings defended from the pulpit—Puritanism thereby increased— 
Charles drives the queen’s priests out of the kingdom—Complaints of the French court in consequence— 
Answer of the English council—War against France commenced—Buckingham's expedition for the reliof of 
Rochelle—Hie attempts on the island of Rhé—His unwise and ineflicient, proceedings—His ruinous retreat — 


His welcome from Charles at his return'to England. 


iN the afternoon of Monday, the 
28th of March, Charles took coach 





On the same day he was 
wees | proclaimed at Whitehall-gate and 
in Cheapside, in the midst of a sad shower of 
rain; and the weather was thought suitable to 
the condition in which he found the kingdom. 
A few days after, the 
plague broke out in 
Whitechapel, whence it 
extended its ravages to 
every part of London. It 
was said to be even a 
worse plague than that 
which raged at the time 
of his father’s coroua- 
tion. Charles re-appoin- 
ted the council and the 
officers of government, 
making scarcely any 
change. Buckingham 
stood forward more pow- 
erful and vainglorious 
than ever. There was, 
however, some change 
for the better at court; 
the fools, and buffoons, 
and other familiars of 
James were dismissed, 
the courtiers were required to be attentive to re- 
ligion, and modest and quiet in their demeanour, 
and they generally became, if not more moral, far 
more decorous. In a few days after the accession, 





Cuariers I,—After Vandyke. 


1 the church, and an attentive listener to prayers 
and sermons; that he intended to pay all his 


| father’s, mother’s, and brother's debts; and that, by 


disparking most of his remote parks and chases, 
to reform the court of unnecessary charges, and 
to drive from it all recusant Papists. On the 
30th of March, three days after his father’s 
death, Charles ratified, as king, the treaty with 
France; and on the Ist of May the marriage 
ceremony was performed 
at Paris—the Duke of 
Chevreuse, 2 member of 
the house of Guise, act- 
ing as Charles’s proxy. 
Buckingham was ap- 
pointed to bring the bride 
to England, and he pro- 
ceeded with an immense 
retinue to Paris, where 
he dazzled all eyes with 
his splendour. This 
man’s gallantry was not 
checked by the national 
shyness of Englishmen ; 
for he had scarcely set 
foot in the French court, 
when he declared love to 
the young queen, Anne 
of Austria. The Cardi- 
nal Richelieu made all 
the haste he decently 
could to get him back to England, and, after 
eight days, Buckingham left Paris, with Hen- 
rietta Maria. They travelled very slowly, or 
stopped very frequently; for though they be- 


it was reported of the new sovereign that he was! gan their journey on the 23d of May, they did 
zealous for God’s truth, a diligent frequenter of not reach Dover till the 12th of June in the 
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evening. That night the young queen slept in 
Dover Castle. On the morrow morning Charles, 
who had slept at Canterbury, rode to Dover to 
receive his wife. They met in the castle: the 
‘bride knelt down at his feet, and would have 
kissed his hand, but the king took her up in his 
arms and kissed her with many kisses. The 
royal couple proceeded together to Canterbury, 
on. the following day to Rochester, the day after 
to Gravesend, and, on the 16th, there being a 
very great shower, the king and queen, in the 
royal barge, passed through London bridge to 
Whitehall. Notwithstanding the rain and the 
plague, the Londoners crowded the river and its 
banks to get a sight of the bride, whose appear- 
ance and cheerful manners gave them much 
sutisfaction. Stories were soon circulated of her 
wit, and freedom from bigotry. It was said 
(and the thing was considered very important) 
that she had eaten pheasant and venison on a 
fast-day, notwithstanding the remonstrance of 
her confessor, and that, upon being asked if she 
could abide a Huguenot, she replied, ‘ Why 
not?—was not my father one?” In short, be- 
fore she had been four-and-twenty hours at 
Whitehall, it was joyfully announced that she 
had already given some good signs of hope that 
she might ere long become a very good, Protes- 
tant. But in a few days these bright hopes 
seemed to fade; and people began to count the 
great number of priests she had brought over in 
her train, and to murmur at the idolatry of the 
mass being again sct up in the palaces of their 
kings. She had twenty-nine priests, fourteen of 
them Theatines,’ and fifteen seculars, besides a 
bishop, a young man under thirty years of age. 
On Sundays and saints’ days mass was celebrated 
in the queen’s closet at Whitehall, Charles giving 
strict orders that no English man or woman 
should come near the place during the celebra- 
tion, The priests were very importunate to have 
a large chapel finished at St. James's, but the 
king was very slow inp gratifying them in this 
particular. If the French princess had been the 
most excellent and amiable of women, these cir- 
cumstances would have rendered her odious in 
the eyes of the nation; but Henrietta Maria, 
though lively and pleasant, when pleased, was 
not the most amiable of women: she was self- 
willed, obstinate, haughty, and overbearing, and 
began to show her temper, even in public, before 


1 An order founded at Rome in 1524, by John Peter Caraffa, 
afterwards Pope Paul IV., then Archbishop of Chieti, or Theate, 
in the provinoe of Abruzzi, in the kingdom of Naples. 

* Meade, in one of his epistles, gives the following passage 
from a letter written by his court-frequenting friend, Mr. 
Nordant :— 
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she had been a fortnight in England.? Mean- 
while, the plague grew worse and worse. In the 
eyes of the Puritans the inference was obvious-— 
the land was scourged for relapsing into idolatry. 

Charles had issued writs for a parliament to 
meet on the 17th of May; but in consequence of 
two prorogations, it did not assemble till the 
10th of June, the very day after his arrival at 
Whitehall with his queen. Though not yet 
crowned, he wore the crown on his head. The 
young king (he was in his twenty-fifth year) was 
no orator, and he had the defect of stammering; 
but the words of his first uddress were plain and 
sensible. Instead of trying the patience of the 
houses with long, rambling, pedantic speeches, 
he wert at once to the point. He wanted money, 
and he told them so. In fact, the debts which 
his father had left amounted to £700,000; he had 
already contracted considerable debts of his own; 
and the money voted for the war was long since 
swallowed up. He did not hint at a peace;? he 
said, on the contrary, that the war must be 
pushed with vigour, and here minded them that 
they themselves had voted a recourse to arms, 
and, therefore, the war being their own work, the 
dishonour would He upon them, if it were not 
followed up with spirit from a want of the ne- 
cessary supplics, But though still inclined to 
hostilities with Spain and the Catholics, the 
commons knew by this time that the war had 
been most miserably conducted. They now hatel 
and suspected Buckingham, whose popularity 
bloomed and died almost as fast as a flower; 
and they required from the new king, who had 
already declared against concession, some pledges 
of an extensive reform. In this temper they 
limited their votes to two subsidies (about 
£140,000), and the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age, not for life, as had been practised for two 
centuries, but for one year. They were also dis- 
tressed by the anomalous position of the king— 
the head of the Protestant league, tle chief of 
a war of religion, or what they at least meant 
should be such—and yet suffering mass to be 
celebrated in his own house, and his court to 
swarm with Papists and priests. They pre- 
sented a “a pious petition” to his majesty, con- 
juring him to put into immediate execution all 
the penal statutes against Catholics and mis- 
sionaries. Charles had promised, had signed, 
und sealed, and solemnly sworn, in his matri- 


tn ameae: 


| frown, divers of us being at Whitehall to see hor (being at dinner, 


and the room somewhat over-heated with the fire and company', 
she drove us all out of the chamber. I suppose none but a 
queen could have cast such a scowl.” : 

$ Although troops had been sent to Holland and the Rhine, 


| no war had been declared against any one either at Charles's 


‘‘The queen, howsoever, very little of stature, is yet of a | accession or at the dissolution of the late parliament. If Charles 
pleasing countenance (if she be pleased), but full of spirit and | had not been more eager for war than for peace, he migit easily 
vigour ; and seems of more than ordinary resolution. With one have negotiated. 
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monial treaty with France, to do no such thing; | ces meanwhile occurred still further to bring his 
but he durst not avow this engagement, and he | government into disrepute. Soubise and the 
returned a gracious answer to the petition of the | Huguenots stiil kept possession of Rochelle and 
commons. In another matter, however, he was | the island of Rhé, and the fleet was so powerful 
less timid and complying. One of his chaplains, | at sea that the French Catholics could not meet 
Dr. Montague, the editor of his father’s works, was | it. In virtue of the ‘recent alliance, Cardinal 
a decided champion of those tenets for and by | Richelieu applied to the English for assistance 
which Laud afterwards set the kingdom ina blaze. | against the French Protestants. Charles and 
He taught and wrote that there was a monstrous | Buckingham complied; but, to deceive the people, 
difference between the doctrines of Calvin and ; it was given out that the armament was intended, 
the Puritans and those entertained by the Angli- | not against Rochelle, but against the city of Genon, 
can church, and that in many points the Estab- | which was in alliance with the house of Austria, 
jished church agreed more closely with that of | Ever since Buckingham had been lord-admiral, 
Rome than with that of Geneva. Two Puritan | the navy had been wofully neglected, in conse- 
ministers drew up an information against the doc- | quence of which the seas were infested by pirates, 
tor’s heresy, to be laid before parliament. Mon- land the trade of the country frequently mo- 
tague therenpon published a tract, which was! lested. The only man-of-war in a state fit to 
called “An Appeal to Cuesar,” and dedicated to | pnt to sea was the Vanguard; but the French 
King Charles. Many who read the tract pro- | ministry was urgent, and so seven merchant 
nounced the author to be a Papist in disguise, | vessels of the largest. size were pressed into the 
and one that, under the encouragement of the! king’s service. Puckingham provided the little 
court, was attempting gradually to re-introduce | fleet with stores and ammunition as he best could, 
the old religion. The commons drew up articles | The fleet stood across the Channel; but, when off 
against the doctor, declaring him to have “ main- | Dieppe, they learned from the Duke of Montimo- 
tained and confirmed some doctrine contrary to | rency, the Lord-admiral of France, that they were 
the articles agreed by the archbishops and bishops, | expected to take on board French sailors and sol- 
and the whole clergy, in the year 1562; and by | diers, and then to proceed to fight against the 
his so doing, to have broke the Jaws and statutes | Protestants of Rochelle. Captains and men in- 
of this realm.” They took him into custody, and | stantly refused, drew up a protest or petition, 
commanded him to appear at the bar of their | and forced Pennington, the commander of the 
house. ‘The king represented that it was for | little fleet, to sail back to the Downs, Penning- 
him, and not for them, to take cognizance of the | ton himself then begged to be excused going on 
conduct of his chaplains; but the commons re- | such a service; and presently the Duke of Rohan, 
plied that they were competent to visit such | Soubise, and the other Huguenot chiefs, who had 
offences in a chaplain or in any other servant of | got a hint of what was intended, despatched an 
the court; and they would not let the doctor go | envoy to London, to implore the king not to em- 
till he had given bail in £2000 for his re-appear- | ploy his forces against his Protestant brethren. 
ance.'’ Charles had expressed indignation at the | The envoy had good words and hopes from Char- 
vote of supplies, and the lords threw out the | les, but Buckingham told him that the king, his 
tonnage and poundage part of the bill, because | master, had pledged his word, and that the ships 
the grant of these duties was not for life. Lord | must and should go. The captains and owners 
Conway, the chief secretarv, was pressing the | of the merchant vessels, however, represented 
comimons for more money, when the plague be- | that they had been hired and impressed for the 
came so alarming that many members absented | King of England’s service, and they could not be 
themselves, and the king adjourned the parlia- | passed into the hands of the French without 
ment to the lst of August, appointing it to meet, | higher orders and a new agreement. Herenpon 
not at Westminster, but at Oxford.’ Buckingham posted down to Rochester with the 

Previously to the calling a parliament, Charles, | French ambassador, who undertook to charter 
of his own authority, had issued warrants for | the merchants’ ships for King Louis. But, in 
levying troops for the Palatinate; and, having no | spite of the high and absolute tone of the favon- 
money, had exacted that the charges of “coat | rite, merchants, captains, and men were alike 
and conduct” should be borne by the people, | averse to the service. In the beginning of July, 
who were, in return, to receive a promise of re- | Secretary Conway wrote a letter in King Char- 
payment from his exchequer. This gave rise to | les’s name to Vice-admiral Pennington, telling 
great discontents, but the king continued the | him that his master had left the command of 
practice during the recess; and other circumstan- | the ships to the French king, and that he, Pen- 


nington, should take on board at Dieppe as many 

ini. caiecar acs eae the French pleased, and that this letter 
the royal favour; and the man that the commons had denounced | ™€D 88 tne t TENE PASasees x) : 

soon received a bishopric! _? Rushworth; Parl, His, | wasto be his warrant. A trick was pub upon 
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the sailurs—they were told again that they were | the country into 4 war merely from personal spite 
to go to Genoa—and they once more sailed to | against the Spanish favourite Olivares. The tone 
Dieppe, Pennington having another letter, writ- | of the house was bold and resolute. The learned 
ten by Charles himself, which charged and com- | Sir Robert Cotton, after applauding the “con- 
manded him, without delay, to put his majesty’s | stant wisdom” of the house, as shown in their 
ship the Vanguard into the hands of the French, | censure of that ill-advised minister for trenching 
and to require the commanders of the seven | upon their ancient liberties, told them that, not- 
merchant ships, in his majesty’s name, to do the | withstanding those walls could not conceal from 
same, nay, in case of backwardness, to use forci- | the ears of eaptious, guilty, and revengeful men 
ble means, even to sinking, to compel them. As | without, the councils and debates within, he 
soon as he reached Dieppe, Pennington delivered | would express his honest thoughts, and show the 
up the Vanguard, and acquainted the rest of the | crimes for which parliament had impeached other 
captains with the king’s commands. Again, they | minions in elder times. He proceeded to give a 
nll refused to obey. When they prepared to | history of royal favourites, from the Spensers and 
heave anchor, Pennington fired into them from | Gavestons of Edward II. to the Somerset and 
the man-of-war, and compelled them to stay, | Buckingham of the present age, and showed how 
all but the brave Sir Ferdinand Gorge, in the | the latter was the worst of the two. Bucking- 
Neptune—“ more brave in running away from | ham, at the desire of the king, presented an ac- 
this abominable action than charging in the midst | count of the navy, and a denial of having acted 
of an enemy.” The Frenchmen were embarked, | through personal feelings in the quarrel with 
and Pennington led them to Rochelle; but to| Spain. His tone was mild and gentle—almost 
make the Englishmen fight under such circum- | pathetic in speaking of his loss of the commons’ 
stances was beyond his power. They deserted, | favour—but when he alluded to the Earl of 
and joined the Huguenots, or returned home. | Bristol, he could not conceal his deadly hatred. 
The siege of Rochelle was abandoned, and Char- | When they had sat nine days, the commons were 
les drew upon himself an almost crushing weight | told from the king that his business required a 
of odiuin without being of any use to Louis.’ speedy despatch; that the plague might touch 

On the Ist of August the parliament met in | them, and that he desired a present answer about 
the good city of Oxford. Charles summoned | his supplies; that if they would not give such 
both houses to attend him in the hall of Christ | answer without loss of time, he would take more 
Church, and there asked for more money to carry | care of their health than they themselves seemed 
on the war? A day or two after, it was seen | disposed to take, and shift for himself as he could. 
that, notwithstanding this demand, and the ear- | They were debating upon the subject of a sup- 
nest representations of ministers, the commons | ply, but were not inclined to be very liberal with- 
would not vote any more subsidies, or change | out some tender of redress, when this threat of 
their previous decision about tonnage and pound- | dissolution reached their ears. A most animated 
age. They, in fact, applied themselves to the re- | debate ensued, and they appointed a committee 
dress of grievances, foremost among which they | to prepare their answer. This proved to be a 
placed the non-enforcement of the penal statutes | spirited but respectful declaration, putting for- 
against Papists. Old Coke, more bold and im- | ward abuses, but not refusing fresh supplies. 
pressive from his great age, denounced new in- | They told his majesty that they were abundantly 
vented offices and useless officers, which cost | comforted by his majesty’s late gracious answer 
much money, and ought to be abolished; the mul- | touching their religion, and his message for the 
tiplicity of great offices in one man—meaning, of | care of their health, and they solemnly vowed 
course, Buckingham; the prodigality of the court | and protested before God and the world, with one 
nnd household; and the paying of certain pen- | heart and voice, that they would ever continue 
sions, which ought to be stopped until the king | most loyal and obedient servants. ‘But, they 
was out of debt. Other members denounced with | added, “We will, in a convenient tix. 3, and in a 
as much vehemence, if not eloquence, the now | parliamentary way, freely and dutifully do our 
common practice of selling the offices of govern- | utmost endeavours to discover and reform the 
ment. By this time the Earl of Bristol had ex- | abuses and grievances of this realm and state, 
plained to many his own conduct and the conduct | and in like sort to afford all necessary supply to 
of Buckingham at Madrid; and an inquiry was | his most excellent majesty upon his present occa- 
proposed into the mal-administration of the fa- | sions and designs: most humbly beseeching our 
vourite as lord-admiral, and his having brought ; said dear and dread sovereign, in his princely 
Sees Ean ET - wisdom and goodness, to reat assured of the true 

ymer, a: Rushworth, Clarendon Papers; Les Larnes | and hearty affections of his poor commons; and 
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whom they were at war with. Thore had been no declaration! | deed) the greatest worldly reputation and secu- 
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rity that a just king can have; and to account all | scarcely knew whom to command or whom to 


such as slanderers of the people's affections, and 
enemies to the commonwealth, that shall dare say 
the contrary.” This declaration was passed as 
the sense of the house, but they had not had time 
to present it when they were suddenly summoned 
to the lords, to hear the king’s commission for 
dissolving the parliament. Thus inauspiciously 
ended, on the 12th of August, the first parlia- 
ment under Charles. 

During this Oxford session of twelve days he 


of course obtained not a farthing; but he fancied | for Cadiz Bay. 


that he could take money from the pockets of his 
subjects in right of his prerogative without con- 
sent of parliament; and the hare-brained Buck- 
ingham, who had been the instigator of the hasty 
dissolution, cheered him with prospects of great 
wealth to be obtained by the plunder of Spain. 
Writs under the privy seal were issued to the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy, calling upon them to 
lend money to his majesty; and wherever any 
reluctance was encountered, threats of vengeance 
were employed; the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age were levied though the bilk had not passed; 
the salaries of the servants of government were 
left in arrears; the amusements and even the 
daily table’ at court were trenched upon in order 
to save money for the fitting out of an expedi- 
tion, which, according to the calculation of the 
favourite, would pay cent. per cent. By these 
means an army of 10,000 men was collected on 
the western coast, ships of war were fitted out, 
and merchant vessels engaged as transports, and 
armed. Nota word was said about the destina- 
tion of these forces—Buckingham’s blow was to 
fall by surprise.? The States of Holland con- 
tributed a squadron of sixteen sail; the English 
fleet counted eighty sail. The command of both 
fleet and army was given to Sir Edward Cecil, 
now created Lord Wimbledon, a general who had 
served with very bad success in the Palatinate 
and the Low Countries. This appointment of a 
mere landsman surprised and vexed the seamen, 
who looked upon Wimbledon with contempt. It 
belonged properly to Sir Robert Mansel, Vice- 
admiral of England, and an experienced sailor, 
in case the high-admiral himself went not; but 
Buckingham, for selfish motives, made the odd 
choice, and then persisted in it. The fleet set 
sail in the month of October. In the Bay of Bis- 
cay the ships were damaged and in part scat- 
tered by astorm. One vessel (the Long Robin) 
foundered with 170 men on board. This was but 
the beginning of misfortune. The confusion of 


’ 
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orders was such, that the officers and soldiers 


! Charles found himself obliged to borrow £3000, to procure 
provisions for his table, from the corporations of Salisbury and 

2 Howell, however, asys that the secret was badly kept, as all 
state secrets were in those days, 


obey. When he got in sight of the Spanish 
shores, Wimbledon called a council of war, the 
usual and dangerous resource of incompetent com- 
manders, His instructions, like those given to 
the great Drake in former times, were, to inter- 
cept the Plate ships from America, to scour the 
Spanish coast, and destroy the shipping in the 
ports. But where should he begin? In the coun- 
cil of war some recommended one point, some 
another: in the end, it was determined to make 
But while they were consulting, 
the Spaniards got notice of their approach, and 
prepared to receive them. Moreover, Wimble- 
don allowed seven large and rich Spanish ships 
to escape him, and sail into the bay, where they 
afterward (when he had effected his landing) did 
him great mischief with their ordnance. A sud- 
den attack on the shipping at Cadiz and Port 
Santa Maria could hardly have failed even now, 
but the land admird preferred taking ships by 
land—perhaps he meant to take and plunder Ca- 
diz, as Essex had done—and disembarking his 
troops, he took the paltry fort of Puntal. Then 
he moved towards the bridge which connects the 
Isla de Leon with the continent, to cut off the 
communication. No enemy was seen on this 
short march; but in the wine-cellars of the coun- 
try, which were broken open and plundered, a 
foe was found which has ever been more danger- 
ous to undisciplined English troops than bullets 
and pikes, The men got drunk, and became un- 
manageable. Lord Wimbledon, as the best thing 
he could do, led them back to the ships, leaving 
some hundreds of stragglers to fall under the 
knives of the enraged peasantry. There still re- 
mained the hope of intercepting the Plate fleet, 
but an infectious disease broke out in Lord De- 
laware’s ship, and in consequence of an insane 
ordey given by Wimbledon, that the sick should 
be distributed into the healthy ships, the malady 
was spread exceedingly. After beating about for 
eighteen days with a dreadful mortality on board, 
and without a glimpse of the fleet from the New 
World, Wimbledon resolved to carry his dishon- 
oured flag home again, “which was done in a 
confused manner, and without any observance of 
sea orders.” With the troops and crews dread- 
fully reduced, with sickness in every ship, and 
without a single prize of the least value, Wim- 
bledon arrived at Plymouth, to be hissed and 
hooted by the indignant people. This sorry and 
unsuccessful return of an expedition which had 
cost him so much was a grievous blow to Charles. 
As Buckingham’s plan for enriching his master | 
with the produce of the Spaniards’ mines of 
Mexico and Peru had thus failed, the favourite 
undertook to go over to the Dutch, and raise 
money by pawning the crown jewels and plate; 
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and to the Hague he went, taking with him those 
articles and the Earl of Holland, who is said to 
have governed him as much us he governed the 
king. He raised some £300,000 among the 
money-lenders; drew closer the treaty of alliance 
with the States; and negotiated with other Pro- 
testant powers, which sent their agents to treat 
with him. From the Hague he would have pro- 
ceeded to Paris, but his amorous impudence 
had given much disgust there, and Richelieu in- 
formed him that his return to that capital could 
not be suffered. This message, added to some 
preceding circumstance almost entirely personal 
to Buckingham, had the effect of giving an en- 
tirely new direction to the policy of England. 
In his wrath, Buckingham would at once have 
undone what he had done only a few months 
hefore. His friend Holland and Sir Dudley 
Carleton, who went to Paris in bis stead, were 
instructed to demand the immediate restitution 
of the English ships which had been lent to 
Louis, and to tell that king that he oncht to 
make peace with his 
Protestant subjects, with 
whom they, the ambas- 
sudors, were to open a 
secret correspondence, 
giving them assurance 
that the Kingof England 
would assist them, and 
asking them what force 
they could raise in case 
of Charles's declaring 
war against Louis. For 
the present, Richelieu 
was ennbled to conjure 
the storm, but he was 
obliged to submit to 
several indignities and 
breaches of treaty on the 
partof the English court. 

Apart from any con- 
sideration of religion, 
Charles had conceived 
a violent dislike of the 
Frenchmen and_ priests 
that had come over with 
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tentional slights, which she put upon his intrigu- 
ing and insolent mother. One day the unmanly 
minion entered her apartment in a great passion, 
and, after some rude expostulation, told her she 
should repent it. Her majesty answering with 
some quickness, he told her insolently that there 
had been queens in England who had lost their 
heads. On the 20th of November Charles wrote 
from Hampton Court to inform Steenie that he 
had fully made up his mind to cashier all the 
Monsers (Messieurs), and send them back to 
France. On the same day, however, when his 
passion cooled, he wrote another letter to the 
favourite, telling him that the thing must be 
done with management and delicacy. ‘You 
must, therefore,” says Charles, “advertise my 
mother-in-law that I must remove all those in- 
struments that are the causes of unkindness be- 
tween her dauvhter and me, few or none of the 
servants being free of this fault in one kind or. 
other.”' The favourite was then on the Conti- 
nent, and had not as yet received the interdict 
of the cardinal. He was 
thinking of a gay visit 
to Paris, and therefore, 
as it appears, he begged 
his master to be patient 


under his domestic 
grievances. Some time 


after, Charles writes to 
him that his “wife be- 
gins to mend her man- 
ners.” “T know not,’ ” 
adds his majesty, “how 
long it will continue, for 
they say it is by advice.”? 
When Buckingham re- 
turned, full of rage, from 
the Continent, violent - 
quarrels began anew on 
this score. It was 
thonght that the queen’s 
servants would refuse to 
take the oath of allegi- 
ance,and it was tendered 
to them as a means of 
getting rid of them, but 


his young wife; and, if the truth is told of them, { they all took it except the priest: .. 


they must have been a most intriguing and 
troublesome crew. Henrietta Maria, naturally 
enough, took the part of her countrymen and 
ghostly comforters, and this led to frequent quar- 
rels with her husband. Charles reported all his 
conjugal troubles to Buckingham, and Bueking- 
ham did all he could to provoke fresh ones. The 
“favourite was not only jealous of the influence of 
the young queen, but alo disgusted with her 
whole nation; and he was still further incensed 


against her by some accidental, or probably in- | ~~—Tyaauicke San Pajera 


Notwithstanding his open declaration to the 
council that he abhorred the name of parliament, 
Charles saw that he must inevitably meet that 
body again, and that soon. Whatever sums had 
been borrowed abroad by Buckingham, or ex- 
torted at home under the privy seal, were ab- 
sorbed by arrears, and all things were at a stand- 
still foxy want of money. In his own complaints 
against the French attendants we do not find any 
great stress laid upon their religion, but he knew 
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very well that their faith and open practice of it 
were their real crimes in the eyes of his people. 
Teaving, however, the French for the present, 
he sought to gratify the intolerance of the com- 
mons and the people by persecuting and annoy- 
ing the English-born Catholics, in doing which 
he broke the treaty of matrimony, to which he 
had so solemnly sworn. No doubt he was the 
more ready to revive the old statutes against 
recusants, because they offered a source of re- 
venue in the shape of fines and forfeits. He is- 
sued orders to his Protestant magistrates to hunt 
up the game, and he appointed a commission to 
levy fines on the Catholics: he commanded, by 
proclamations, the immediate return of all Eng- 
lish children and youths that were studying in 
Catholic seminaries on the Continent, and the 
instant departure out of England of all priests 
and missionaries. He also resolved, by the advice 
of his council, to disarm all the Popish lords. In 
the execution of this order, which implied an 
odious searching of men’s houses, great care was 
taken to give no offence to the family and con- 
nections of the favourite, who, mother and all, 
were known or suspected Catholics! But upon 
other noble families who had no such relation- 
ship with the favourite, the blow fell with un- 
initigated severity. The magistrates, their spies, 
and emissaries searched castles and manor-houses 
as if there had been anew Gunpowder Plot; and 
many: an irritating scene occurred, not without 
a mixture of the ridiculous and farcical. ‘The 
French court remonstrated upon this fresh per- 
secution, and reminded Charles of his treaty and 
his oath; but this only piqued him, without 
effecting any change in favour of the revusants. 
Having thus done something for popularity, 
the king devised how he might clear the House 
of Commons of some of its most obnoxious mem- 
bers, and he hit upon an artifice which was sin- 
gularly transparent and bungling. Persons act- 
ing as sheriffs could not sit in parliament, and, 
therefore, when the judges presented the list of 
sheriffs for the ensuing year, he struck out seven 
names, and wrote in their places those of Sir 
Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir 
Francis Seymour, Sir Robert Phillips, Sir Grey 
Palmer, Sir William Fleetwood, and Mr. Edward 
Alford, seven members who had given him the 
most trouble in the late parliament, and who 
were all resolute in their intention of impeach- 
ing the favourite.* 
, The opening of the session was 
A.D, 1626. 6 6d for the 6th of February. The 
king was to have been crowned at Christmas, but 





1 Letter to Buckingham, in Hardwicke Papers, 
2 The great lawyer, after vexing the government with other 
_ legal pointe, maintained that, though a sheriff could not be 


returned for his shire, he might yet sit for some other shire or | 
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for several rensons—we believe the want of money 
may have been the principal—that ceremony was 
not performed till the 2d of February. There 
were several things too striking to be omitted, 
which occurred in the ceremonial of this great 
Thursday. The queen, asd Catholic, was neither 
crowned nor present in the Abbey. They offered 
to have a place fitted up for her, but she pre- 
ferred occupying a window of a room at the 
palace gate, whence she might see them go and 
return without witnessing the religious cere- 
monies, which she had been taught to consider 
as heretical and damnable. It is mentioned by 
a careful relater of small things, that while her 
majesty stood at the window looking on the pro- 
cession, her French ladies were frisking and 
dancing in the room. An important part was 
played in the Abbey by Laud, now Bishop of St. 
David's, prebendary of Westminster, and on the 
highroad to greater promotions, being much dis- 
tinguished and favoured both by Buckingham 
Buckingham was lord-constuble 
for the day: in ascending the steps to the throne 
he took the right hand of the king, and offered 
his left to his majesty, who, putting it by with 
his right hand, helped up the duke, saying to 
him, with a smiling countenance, “I have as 
much need to help you, as you to assist me.” 
When the archbishop presented Charles, bare- 
headed, to the people, the people preserved a dead 
silence, and not one word followed the primate’s 
adjuration for the usual applauding welcome, till 
my Lord Arundel, the earl-marshal, told them 
they should cry out “God save King Charles!” 
upon which there followed a little shouting. The 
unction-— the anointing of the king’s naked 
shoulders, arms, hands, and head—things most 
abominable in the eyes of the Puritans, and ridi- 
culous in the eyes of many other men—were all 
done behind a traverse or screen, and were per- 
formed by Archbishop Abbot, who, notwith- 
standing the absolution he had obtained from 
King James, was still suspected as being un- 
canonical and irregular, from his accidental kill- 
ing of aman while hunting. Laud made several 
alterations in the usual service, and composed 
an entirely new prayer, which went to establish a 
closer union than ever between king and bishops. 
“Tt was,” says a courtly knight, “one of the most 
punctual coronations since the Conquest.” This 
it may have been, but it was assuredly one of 
the dullest or the least honoured by the spon- 
taneous joy of the nation. The fact is, Charles’s 
sayings had gone abroad, and he was suspected in 
politics, in religion, and in everything else. 





borough; and Coke actually got himself elected for the county 
of Norfolk. He did not, however, take his seat, though he was 
permitted to enjoy the other privileges of a member of parlia- 
meut. 
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Four days after his coronation he opened the | 
session of parliament' with a very short speech, 
telling them he was no orator, but desired to be 
known by his actions, not by his words, and re- 
ferring them to the lord-keeper, who would ex- 
plain the business for which he had called them 
together. Bishop Williams, the man that was a 
diocese in himself—the ready-witted Williams, 
who had saved Buckingham at a crisis, who had 
rendered many secret services—was no longer 
lord-keeper, He had quarrelled with the fa- 
vourite at or immediately after the Oxford session ; 
he had ventured to tell him “that he was en- 
gaged with the Earl of Pembroke to labour in 
the redress of the people's grievances, and was 
resolved to stand upon his own legs”—and of 
course the bishop had fallen. The present lord- 
keeper was Sir Thomas Coventry, the son of a 





Sx Tuomas Coventry.—After a portrait: by Ja-isen. 


judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and a | 
thorough-bred lawyer, who had gone through 
the grades of recorder of London, solicitor- 
general, and king’s attorney. But if he knew 
law better than Bishop Williams, he was equally 
ready to stretch the royal prerogative as far as 
ever that base time-server had “done. In his | 
opening speech, to which the king had especially 
referred them, Coventry spoke of the “incom- 
parable distance between the supreme height and 
majesty of a mighty monarch and the submissive 
awe and lowliness of loyal subjects.” But the 
commons had never been less disposed to listen 
to such language or submit to such pretensions. 
They had again met with a resolute will to can- 

‘it is aid that, at the opening of the seasion, one-half of the 


members of the House of Commons had not arrived from the 
ovuutry. 
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vass grievances and to punish the favourite of 
majesty; and dividing themselves into sectionr, 
and appointing standing committees, they pro- 
ceeded to work fearlessly. Guided by the force 
without, by the zealous feelings of the people, 
and following in many particular instances their 
own inward conviction, they began again with 
the question of religion, and insisted on sharpen- 
| ing still more the legal sword against Papists. -. 

In the very first week of the session, a speech 
was made “somewhat eagerly, aiming at but not 
naming the duke; but it was not applauded, nor 
seemingly liked by the house.”* But this dis- 
couragement was merely given to some over-hasty 
orator—they were preparing a regular attack, 
and wished not for petty skirmishes. Their com- 
mittee of grievances drew up an account of six- 
teen capital abuses, al] fatal to the liberties of 
the people. Among these were the old curse of 
purveyance, and the new practice of levying the 
duties of tonnage and poundage without consent 
of parliament; monopolies; great prodigality and 
malversation on the part of the ministry: They 
traced all these evils, all the disgraces sustained 
by the Enylish flag by land and sea, and ll other 
wrongs and misfortunes, to the “great delin- 
quent.” The king, anticipating their resolves, seut 
a message to the commons, in which he chose to 
overlook the precedents of Bacon and Middlesex, 
and the notorious fact that he himself, as Prince 
of Wales, had joined Buckingham in procuring 
| Middlesex’s impeachment. “T must let you know,’ 
_ said he, “that I will not allow any of my servants 
_ to be questioned amongst you, much less such as 
are of eminent place and near unto me. I see 
_ you especially aim at the Duke of Buckingham. 
I wonder what hath so altered your affection to- 
I do well remember his favour with 


. What he hath done since to alter and 
| change your minds, I wot not. .... I wish you 
vould hasten my supply, or else it will be worse 
ioe yourselves; for, if any ill happen, I shall be 
the last shall feel it.” 

But the commons maintained that it was “the 
ancient, constant, and undoubted right and usage 
of parliaments to question and complain of all 
persons of what degree soever, fornd dangerous 


trust committed to them by the sovereign:” they 
stopped the question of supplies—they proceeded 
more vigorously than before against the favour- 
ite; and, not having as yet got ready their direct 
testimony, they voted, almost by acclamation, 
that common fame was a good ground of pro- 
ceeding, either by inquiry or presenting the com- 
—__—————— plaint to the king or lords, Instead of taking 
warning, Charles sent down the lord-keeper to 
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rate them for their presumption, and to require 
the punishment of two members who had given 
him offence by insolent discourses in the house 
—to tell them that it was his majesty’s express 
and final commandment that they should yield 
obedience and cease their unparliamentary inqui- 
sition. There were some few court members who 
entertained the constitutional heresy that parlia- 
ments existed only by sufferance, and that they 
were things that might be made or unmade at 
the will of the sovereign. Sir Dudley Carleton, 
who, as a diplomatist, had travelled a great deal 
in the despotic states of the Continent, drew a 
frightful. but scarcely exaggerated picture of the 
misery of the people there. He could scarcely 
have found a better argument in favour of the 
determined struggle the commons were making 
to check that despotism which was established 
elsewhere, and was the cause of the people’s misery 
and abjectness; but, with an obliquity of vision 
scarcely conceivable in a well-educated gentle- 
man, he saw in it an argument for the court. 
“ He cautioned them not to make the king out 
of love with parliaments, by encroaching on 
his prerogative; for in his messages he had told 
them that he must then use new councils. In 
all Christian kingdoms there were parliaments 
anciently, till the monarchs, seeing their turbu- 
lent spirits, stood upon their prerogatives, and 
overthrew them all except with us. In foreign 
countries the people look not like ours, with store 
of flesh on their backs, but like ghosts, being no- 
thing but skin and bones, with some thin cover 
to their nakedness, and wearing wooden shoes 
on their feet—a misery beyond expression, and 
that we are yet free from: and let us not lose the 
repute of a free-born nation by our turbulency 
in parliament.”' And that there might be no 
possibility of a mistake as to the king's real 
sentiment, or his absolute way of expressing it, 
Charles himself again addressed them, bidding 
them remember that parliaments were altogether 
in his power for their calling, sitting, or dissolu- 
tion, and that therefore as he should find the 
fruits of them good or evil, they were to be or 
not to be. The commons thereupon retired to 
deliberate, and they locked the doors of the 
house, and placed the key in the hands of the 
speaker, Sir Heneage Finch. This unusual mea- 
sure created a panic in the court, and Charles 
himself proposed and obtained a conference be- 
tween the two houses. In that meeting the fa- 
vourite attempted to explain away the passages 
in the royal speeches and messages, and to jus- 
tify his own conduct. He told them, moreover, 
that the king was willing to submit to the con- 
sideration of a secret committee of both houses, 


those defects of his estate which were not fit for 
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the eyes of a multitude. But the commons would 
not be moved from their original purpose; and, 
after the Easter recess, they impeached the fa- 
vourite at the bar of the House of Lords. Buck- 
ingham, however, was attacked in that assembly 
by the peers themselves, before the commons 
brought up their impeachment. As if seized by 
a vertigo, Charles, not content with exasperating 
one branch of the legislature, engaged in a mad 
quarrel with the other. The Earl of Arundel, 
the marshal, had given some offence to Bucking- 
ham, and his son, Lord Maltravers, had privately 
married a daughter of the Duke of Lennox with- 
out obtaining the royal consent. Leaving the 
young lord, Charles fell upon the father, and, 
by royal warrant, Arundel was shut up in the 
Tower. This seemed to the contrivers of it a 
masterly stroke; for Arundel, besides his own vote 
in the House of Lords, held five or six proxies. 
But the lords presently took up the business, and, 
after a formal examination of precedents, they 
resolved “that no lord of parliament, the parlia- 
ment sitting, or within the usual times of privi- 
lege of parliament, is to be imprisoned or re- 
strained without sentence or order of the house, 
unless it be for treason or felony, or for refusing 
to give surety for the peace.” They then sent 
an address to the king, reapectfully calling for 
the immediate liberation of the Earl of Arundel. 
Charles returned an evasive answer: the lords 
sent him another address. The king deputed the 
attorney-general to explain the royal prerogative; 
but the lords would not yield, and they came to 
a resolution to suspend all other business. At 
last the king yielded in a very ungracious man- 
ner—Arundel was set at liberty, and he took his 
seat, amidst the triumphant shouts and cheers of 
the house. After another struggle, the court sus- 
tained a further humiliating defeat in the same 
high quarter, and another and a more deadly 
enemy of the favourite took his seat in the lords. 
The Ear] of Bristol, since his return from Spain, 
had never ceased petitioning that he might be 
heard in his defence and allowed to come to Lon- 
con. Now that he saw a strong opposition party 
organized in the Houseof Lords, which had so long 
been so very submissive and slavish, he sent up 
to claim from his peers his indisputable right. 
Buckingham would have preferred meeting the 
devil; but, upon deliberation, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to comply in outward appearance. A 
writ of summons was issued to call the earl up 
to parliament; but this was accompanied by a 
letter privately written, and charging him, as he 
feared the king’s displeasure, to keep away. Bris- 
tol sent the letter to the House of Lords, inclosed 
in one of his own, soliciting their advice, and de- 
manding permission to accuse, in his place, the 

| favourite. Upon this the king and Buckingham 
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narrative of the Spanish match which the duke 

next day, charged Bristol at their lordships’ bar | had made to parliament, touched him, who, as 

with high treason. But the lords could not help Prince of Wales, had vouched for the truth of 

understanding this manceuvre, and they voted | that narrative; and that he trusted confidently 

that the one charge should be heard after the | that they would not equal the duke and the earl 
| 


sent down the attorney-general, who, the very 





other—that Bristol should make his accusation, | by a proceeding part passu. The peers had the 
and that the counter-accusation should neither , wisdom and spirit to disregard this message, 
prevent nor prejudice his evidence.' | upon which the king attempted to remove, by 
Bristo] drove to the House of Lords in a kind | his arbitrary will, the case of Bristol from the 
of triumph, with eight horses to his coach; but | House of Lords to the Court of King’s Bench; 
my lord Duke of Buckingham went much more but here again he was foiled by the peers, who 
modestly than was his wont, in an old coach, | firmly maintained their privileges. The lords 
with only some three footmen and no retinue. consulted the judges upon the two following 
When he entered upon his accusation, Bristol . points:--Whether the king could be @ witness 
charged the favourite with plotting with Gondo- ' in a case of treason? Whether, in Bristol’s case, 
mar to get the Prince of Wales into Spain for | he could be a witness, admitting the treason 
the purpose of converting him to Popery previ- | done with his privity? The timid judges re- 
ously to his marriage there; with having con- | quired a short time to deliberate: the king sent 
formed to Popish rites himself, and led an im- | them a message and command to give no answer. 
moral and depraved life while in that country | to the questions, seeing that he knew not what 
as the companion of the prince and the guest of . consequences might ensue to the prejudice of the 
the Spanish monarch; with having broken off, rights of his crown, which he would not suffer 
the treaty of marriage out of private resentment | to be diminished in his time. Bristol answered 
and spite at the Spanish government, which had | every particular of the charges brought against 
expressed its desire to have no more negotiating him with great spirit and perspicuity; his answer, 
with so dissolute and dangerous a man; and | which appears to have given general satisfaction 
with his abusing and deceiving King James and | to the lords, was entered on the journals.‘ 
both houses of parliament on his return from; It was deemed expedient, or perhaps abso- 
Spain with a feigned and false narration? On | lutely necessary, that Buckingham should stand 
the other hand, Heath, the attorney-general, | the fire of the commons before he met the charges 
charged Bristol with having persuaded the prince | of Bristol. The lower house, by the beginning 
to change his religion in order to marry the in- | of the month of May, had appointed eight ma- 
fanta—-with having endeavoured to force that | nagers, with sixteen assistants, to confer with 
marriage upon his highness by delivering the | the lords on the impeachment, and had voted, 
procuration, and with having presented to the | by a large majority, that the lords should be 
House of Lords a petition full of scandal and | moved to commit the Duke of Buckingham to 
highly insulting to his majesty. The lords agreed | the Tower. On the 8th of May the impeach- 
that these charges against the earl should be | ment was carried up to the peers. It was divided 
heard first. Bristol asked the attorney-ceneral | into thirteen separate charges, the chief of which 
who was the prosecuting witness? Heath re- | were, that Buckingham had bought for money 
plied, that the prosecution was commanded by | the posts of high-admiral and warden of the 
the king, and that some of the charges had been | Cinque-ports; had invested himself with several 
dictated by hia majesty. Upon this avowal | of the highest offices of the state, which had not 
Bristol said, “that he would not contend with | before been held by one individual; had cul- 
his sovereign, but that it might be of dangerous | pably neglected the guarding of the seas, and 
consequence if the king should be accuser, judge, | suffered the trade of the country to fall to ruin; 
witness, and have the confiscation.”" The king | had illegally detained, for his private profit, a 
ought in decency to have been quiet; but he | French ship, and so provoked the French king 
could not trust the lords, being apprehensive of | to make reprisals on English merchants; had ex- 
their impartiality. He sent the Lord-keeper | torted £10,000 from the East India Company ; 
Coventry, a principal agent and the legal adviser | had put a squadron of English ships into the 
in this dilemma, to tell them that he himself, of | hands of the French king to be employed against 
his own knowledge, could exculpate the Duke of | the Protestants of Rochelle; had sold places of 
Buckingham ; that Bristol, in impeaching the | judicature; had procured honours and wealth 
tjournala, | for-his poor kindred; had committed malversa- 
? Bristol aleo brought articles against Secretary Conway, now | tion in the treasury; and had presumed to apply 
Lord Conway, whom he fairly represented as the creature of | a plaster and give a drink to the late king on 


Buckingham. Conway maintained, that if he had done wrong | 1: : : 
it was in obedience to orders—that he had never done anything his deathbed against the orders of the physicians. 
without the king's express command. 3 Whitelock, 4 Rashrorth,; Whrtelock, 
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The eight managers for the commons were Sir 
Dudley Digges, Sir John Eliot, Serjeant Glan- 
ville, Selden, Whitelock, Pym,. Herbert, and 
Wandesford. Digges spoke the prologue. After 
comparing the parliament to the universe, the 
lords to the fixed stars, the commons to the 
lower world, the king to the glorious sun, he 
called Buckingham a comet—a prodigious comet 
--against whom and his irregular ways, there 
were legal articles of charge to be delivered to 
their lordships, He then entered upon the ar- 
ticles of the impeachment; and, when he had 
done, Glanville, Selden, and Pym spoke in de- 
tail upon the several charges. Sir John Eliot 
delivered the epilogue to the impeachment. He 
compared the inward character of the duke’s 
mind to the beast called by the ancients “ stel- 
lionatus;”' a beast so blurred, so spotted, so full 
. of foul lines, that they knew not what to make 
of it. ‘“ You have seen his power,” continued 
the orator, ‘‘und some I fear have felt it. You 
have known his practice, and heard the effects. 
. . . . L can hardly find him a parallel; none so 
like him as Sejanus, thus described by Tacitus, 
audaxr, sui obtegens, in alios criminator, juxta 
adulator et superbus. . . . For his pride and 
flattery it is noted of Sejanus that he did clzentes 
suos provincits adornare: doth not this man the 
like? Ask England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
they will tell you. My lords, I have done; you 
see the man: by him came all the evils; in him 
we find the cause; in him we expect the reme- 
dies; and to this we met your lordships in con- 
ference.” During these vehement speeches Buck- 
ingham jeered and fleered, showing that he had 
more confidence in the power of the king to pro- 
tect than in that of the parliament to punish him. 
Sir Dudley Digges, or Serjeant Glanville, was so 
provoked by his insolence, that, turning to the 
duke, he exclaimed, “ My lord, do you jeer me? 
—are these things to be jeered at?) My lord, I 
can show you when a man of a greater blood 
than your lordship, as high in place and power, 
and as deep in the favour of the king as you, 
hath been hanged for as small a crime as the 
least of these articles contain.”* Sir John Eliot's 
quotations from Tacitus stung to the quick. For 
Buckingham to be a Sejanus the king must be 
a Tiberius—the inference was inevitable; and 
Charles, besides, knew that, in the charge about 
the plaster and the posset, it was meant that the 
late king had met with foul play—a horrible, and, 
as we believe, an unfounded suspicion, which 
obtained among the people both before and long 
after this impeachment. He resolved to take 
vengeance on Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges; two 


days after they were called out of the house, as 
if the king had sent for them, and were carried 
to the Tower by water, it being given out that 
their arrest was for high treason. As soon as 
the news was carried into the house, there was a 
cry of “ Rise! rise! rise!” which Mr. Pym, not 
well understanding, stood up, and began to in- 
sinuate an exhortation to patience and wisdom. 
Whereunto one Walters replied that he seemed 
to mistake the voice of the house, which, as he 
understood, had no other meaning but that it was 
time to rise and go to dinner. Charles, in the 
meanwhile, hurried to the House of Lords in a 
fury, not merely to complain of the insult offered 
to himself, but also to interpose his wgis between 
Buckingham and his accusers. “TI have thought 
fit,” said he, “to punish some insolent speeches 
lately spoken. I have been too remiss, hitherto, 
in punishing such speeches as concern myself ; 
not that I was greedy of their monies, but that 
Buckingham, through his importunity, would not 
suffer me to take notice of them, lest he might 
be thought to have set me on, that he might come 
the forwarder to his trial. And to approve his 
innocency as touching the matters against him, 
I myself can be a witness to clear him in every 
one of them.” While the king delivered this 
speech to the lords, Buckingham, who ought to 
have been in the Tower, or at the least in custody 
of the Black Rod, stood contidently by his side. 
But, again, they were both foiled by the high 
spirit of the commons, who debated with closed 
doors on the violation of their privileges, and 
came to the resolution to stay all business till 
satisfaction were given. In a few days Charles 
was fain to release both Sir Dudley Digges and 
Sir John Eliot, who returned to their seats in the 
house.* 

Just at this moment the chancellorship of the 
university of Cambridge fell vacant ; and Charles 
resolved that the high honour—as it was esteemed 
—should be conferred on the favourite, who was 
lying under two impeachments and branded by 
the people. The statutes and rights of the uni- 
versity were set at defiance, and at his majesty’s 
command Buckingham was named chancellor in 
the most irregular and unseemly manner. This 
was everywhere set down as a new proof of the 
king’s settled intention to rule despotically in all 
matters. The honour or title (for honour it was 
not) did no good to Buckingham and a deal of 
harm to his master. | 

The favourite had now been allowed some 
time to prepare his defence to the commons’ im- 
peachment, in doing which he had the assistance 
of Sir Nicholas Hyde. On the 8th of June, a 

er week after his Cambridge election, he rose in the 
irre es eae Gee es paneer lords with grace and modesty, and began his 
any nondescript or undefined crime.. 3 BMeade, 3 Journals; Rushiorth; Purt. Hist. 
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reply. He affirmed that some of the accusations 
against him were grossly exaggerated ; that others 
were altogether groundless: but his great argu- 
ment was, that he was only the servant of royalty 
—that all that he had done had been done in 
obedience either to the late or to the present king. 
He pleaded an anticipatory pardon, which had 
been granted him by Charles on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, or four days after the opening of the pre- 
sent parliament. He said, however, that it was 
his earnest wish to go through a regular trial. 
But, on the very next day, the king addressed 
the following message to the speaker of the com- 
mons :—“We hold it necessary, by these our 
letters, to give them this our last and final ad- 
monition, and to let them know that we shall 
account all further delays and excuses to be ex- 
press denials; and therefore we will and require 
you to signify unto them that we do expect that 
they do forthwith bring in their bill of subsidy 
to be passed without delay or condition, so aa it 
may fully pass the house by the end of next week 
at furthest; which, if they do not, it will force 
us to take other resolutions.” The commons, 
who had been all along resolute that a reform of 
abuses and the dismissal of Buckingham should 
precede their bill of subsidy, drew up a declara- 
tion which they meant to present to the king in 
a body; but, while the business was still under 
discussion, they were suddenly summoned to at- 
tend his majesty in the House of Lords. Know- 
ing what this signified, they took their declara- 
tion, which had been hastily drawn up, with 
them. Instead of the king, they found his com- 
missioners for the dissolution of parliament. The 
speaker held up his paper and proclaimed its 
contents, the most important of which was a 
humble petition to his majesty for the removal 
of the favourite from access to his royal presence. 
The lords, foreseeing much mischief, implored 
Charles for a short delay: his answer was, “ No, 
not for a minute.”? Thus ended, on the 15th of 
June, 1626, his second parliament. 

Before they retired to their homes, to await in 
patience to see what the assumed Divine right 
would do for the king, without their vote of 
supplies, the commons took care to disperse their 
declaration or remoustrance. The paper was 
calculated to make a deep impression on the 
popular mind. The king replied by a counter- 
declaration, an excusable measure, though his 
paper contained many equivocations and some 
falsehoods; but not resting here, he, by a pro- 
clamation, commanded all persons having a copy 
or notes of the commons’ paper to burn the same, 
under pain of hisindignation. Immediately after 
the dissolution the Earl of Arundel was confined 
in his own house, and the Earl of Bristol was 
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sent to the Tower. In the meantime, to raise 
money a warrant was issued under the great seal 
for levying duties on all imports and exports; 
the trade in fines for religion was revived with 
more vigour than ever: a commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the arrears due by the 


Catholics, to compound with them for immediate | 


payments, and to secure regular returns of this 
odious kind of revenue; another commission was 
appointed to manage the extensive crown lands, 
and to improve in various ways the rents derived 
from them; fresh privy seals for loans were 
issued to the nobility, gentry, and merchants; 
and a demand for £120,000 was made upon the 
city of London. Moreover, London and the sea- 
port towns were commanded to furnish ships for 
the defence of the coast and the protection of 
commerce in the narrow seas; and the lord- 
lieutenants of counties were ordered to muster 
troops to be ready to meet insurrection at home 
or invasion from abroad. But all these minor 
resources of despotism were insufficient to supply 
the vacuum in the royal treasury, and Charles 
presently proceeded to the extreme measure of a 
forced loan on a grand scale. The members of 
the Protestant alliance had reaped nothing but 
disgrace and loss from their connection with him, 
and his unfortunate brother-in-law the Palatine. 
His uncle, the King of Denmark, was completely 
routed on the 27th of August, and driven behind 
the Elbe by the Imperialists under Count Tilly; 
and not only the cause of the Palatine, but also 
that of Protestantism in Germany, seemed despe- 
rate. The council impudently pretended that 
parliament was not called together at this crisis 
only because the urgency of the case would not 
allow time for their assembling and deliberating; 
and, therefore, a general loan was exacted, and 
each individual was called upon to contribute ac- 
cording to his rating in the last subsidy. Com- 
missioners were let loose upon the land with books 
and registers, and most tyrannical instructions, 
of the king’s and the council's making. The 
money, it was said, would all be paid back by 
the king to his loving subjects out of the next 
subsidies voted by parliament; but people knew 
not when the king and parliament would agree, 
and they had already ample ground: for doubt- 
ing the veracity and good faith of Charles and 
Buckingham, who still seemed one and indi- 
visible. Many who had refused to contribute to 
the loan were visited by all the vengeance of ab- 
solutism : the rich were imprisoned—the poorer 
sorts sent to serve in the army or navy; nor 
would Charles in any one instance step between 
the severity of his agents and their victims. In 
the list of the sufferers are the illustrious names 
of Sir John Eliot and Mr. John Hampden.” Sir 
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Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Straf- 
ford, who began his political career asa reformer 
and patriot, was also imprisoned. The poor— 
the victims too obscure to be named—suffered 
most; but their wrongs equally with those of the 
greater patriots helped to swell the detestation 
of despotism, and to purchase the liberties which 
we now enjoy. In several towns the tradespeo- 
ple made a bold resistance. Any opposition or 
lukewarmness on the part of a crown officer or 
any servant of government insured his disgrace 
and dismissal. Sir Randolph Crew, the chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench, was removed for 
“showing no zeal, and his place was given to 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, who had assisted Bucking- 
ham in his defence.”' We believe that there 
were not many sufferers of this class. The lawyers 
and judges, however, subservient as they were, 
were patriots compared to the bishops and the 
High Church party. Laud, whom Charles had 
translated on the 20th of June, 1626, from the 
see of St. David’s to that of Bath and Wells, 
drew up a set of instructions, in the king’s name, 
to the clergy, who were enjoined to preach the 
merits of lending or giving money without au- 
thority of parliament, and to make those merits 
appear as essential to salvation. To remove any 
doubt as to his approbation of a confederacy or 
league of church and state against parliament 
and the people, Laud expressely avowed it in 
the preamble to these instructions.? Forthwith 
the pulpits resounded with this exchequer preach- 
ing, and the Established clergy tried to outstrip 
one another in a race whose goal was marked by 
amitre. Dr. Roger Mainwaring, one of the king’s 
chaplains, delivered two sermons highly against 
the power of parliament before the king and 
court at Whitehall, proclaiming, and attempting 
to prove by texts of Scripture, that the sovereign 
was not bound to keep and observe the laws of 
the realm; that parliament was an inferior sort 
of council; that the royal will was enough for 
the imposing of taxes; and that any disobedience 
or refusal to pay money for his use would as- 
suredly be punished in the next world. Robert 
Sibthorp, vicar of Brackley, who was tired of the 
obscure life of a country parson, and longing after 
‘promotion, went, if possible, beyond Dr. Main- 
waring. In an assize sermon, preached at North- 
ampton, upon the text— ‘‘ Render, therefore, to 
all their dues” *.—he told the people that, even if 
the prince, the anointed of the Lord, should com- 
mand a thing cotitrary to the laws of God or of 
nature, still the subjects were bound to submit to 
the punishment, only praying secretly that Hea- 
ven might turn the prince from the error of his 
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ways, but offering no resistance, no railing, no 
reviling—nothing but a passive obedience. Not 
satisfied with merely preaching this sermon, Sib- 
thorp determined to print it under the title of 
“ Apostolic Obedience.” Here a license was ne- 
cessary, and an application was made for one to 
the primate. Abbot, notwithstanding the king’s 
orders, absolutely refused to grant the license, or 
declare that the precious stuff was orthodox. 
Hereupon Abbot was suspended, end confined to 
a country-house in Kent; his functions were in- 
trusted to a commission; and Laud, who was one 
of the commissioners, licensed the sermon. This 
rising churchman, who, if we may believe Abbot 
and others, was “the only inward counsellor” 
with Buckingham, received the new promotion 
of dean of the chapel royal. Dr. Roger Main- 
waring, like Montague, got a bishopric; Sibthorp 
was not quite so fortunate—for he could obtain 
only a chaplainship in ordinary to his majesty, a 
stall in Peterboroug’:, and the rectory of Burton- 
Latimer, in Northamptonshire! For twenty 
years the High Church party had been labouring 
hard for despotism, but their system only drove 
people faster into the ranks of their opponents, 
the Puritans; and these last proceedings tended 
wonderfully to convince men’s minds that the 
bishops, and priests, deacons, and other ministers, 
were the creatures of the court; the instinctive 
enemies of all who cherished the ancient liberties 
of the land, and who contemplated the exten- 
sion of those liberties and their establishment 
upon a broader and sounder foundation. Thus 
many men of mark, who had no love for the 
more rigid notions of the Puritans, and no de- 
cided aversion to the creed and ceremonies of the 
church by law established, arrayed themselves 
against the whole hierarchy, and prepared to 
make the Puritan ardour a sharp sword against 
civil tyranny. 

In the meantime, while clouds were gather- 
ing abroad, Charles had nothing but storms in 
his own house. These latter he attributed en- 
tirely, not to his wife's natural temper, but to the 
influence of the French people about her. At 
last, seeing that they would not be gone unless 
they were forced away, and being less delicate 
than formerly about the French court, he came 
to an unalterable decision. One fine summer 
afternoon he passed, apparently without being 
announced, into the queen’s side of the house, 
“and, finding some Frenchmen, her servants, 
unreverently dancing and curvetting in her pre- 
sence, took her by the hand and led her into his 


anes 


4 Rushworth; Heylin. 
Marvell, says of Mainwaring and Sibthorp, ‘‘ They were exceed - 


1 Rushworth. Whitelock says the chief-justice, not favouring | ingly pragmatical, intolerably ambitious, and so desperately 


the loan, was put out of his place, 


2 Heylin's Life of Laud. ® Rom. xiii. 3. 
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proud, that scarcely any gentleman might come near the tail of 
their mules.”—Wood, Athena Oxoniensts. 
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lodgings, locking the door after him, and shut- 
ting out all save only thequeen. Presently upon 
this, my Lord Conway called forth the French 
bishop and others of that clergy into St. James’s 
Park, where he told them the king’s pleasure 
was, all her majesty’s servants of that nation, 
men and women, young and old, should depart 
the kingdom; together with the reasons that en- 
forced his majesty so to do. The bishop stood 
much upon it, that, being in the nature of an 
ambassador, he could not go unless the king his 
master should command him; but he was told 
again, that the king his master had nothing to do 
here in England, and that if he were unwilling 
to go, England would find force enough to con- 
vey him hence.”' Having brought the bishop 
to reason, my Lord Conway, accompanied by Mr. 
Treasurer and Mr. Comptroller, went into the 
queen’s apartments, and told all the French that 
were there that it was his majesty’s pleasure 
they should all depart thence to Somerset House, 
there to remain away from the queen till further 
orders. ‘The women howled and lamented as 
if they had been going to execution, but all in 
vain, for the yeomen of the guard, by that lord’s 
appointment, thrust them and all their country- 
folks out of the queen’s lodgings, and locked the 
doors after them. It is said also the queen, 
when she understood the design, grew very im- 
patient, and broke the glass windows with her 
fist; but since, I hear, her rage is appeased, and 
the king and she, since they went together to 
Nonsuch, have been very jocund together. The 
same day, the French being all at Somerset 
House, the king (as I have heard some to aftirm) 
went thither and made a speech to them to this 
purpose ;—that he hoped the good king, his bro- 
ther of France, would not take amiss what he 
had done; for the French, he said, had ocensioned 
many jars and discontents between the queen 
and him; such, indeed, as longer were insuffera- 
ble. He prayed them, therefore, to pardon him, 
if he sought his own ease and safety; and said, 
moreover, that he had given order to his trea- 
surer to reward every one of them for their year's 
service. So the next morning, being Tuesday, 
there was distributed among them £11,000 in 
money, and about £20,000 worth of jewels.’? 
Two of the queen’s women-servants—her nurse, 
and one that had used to dress her—and some 
dozen others of the inferior sort, as cooks, bakers, 
&c., were allowed to remain: all the rest were 
shipped at Dover a week after. 





3 Letter from John Pory to Meads, in Bilis. 
2 Letter from John Pory to Meade. The amount actually 


given was not so great by £8328. The list of the individuals 
and of the sums severally received by them is preserved in one 


of the Harleian MSS., and is given by Sir H. Elis 
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was not unattended with difficulty, of getting 
them out of London; for on the 7th of August 
the king, who was at Oaking, wrote entirely with 
his own royal hand the following letter: “Steenie, 
I have received your letter by Dick Greme; this 
is my answer. J command you to send all the 
French away to-morrow out of the town. If 
you can, by fair means (but stick not Jong in 
disputing), otherwise force them away, driving 
away like so many wild beasts until ye have 
shipped them; and so the devil go with them. 
Let me hear no answer, but of the performance 
of my command. So I rest, &c.”* Some time 
before the scene at Whitehall, four new ladies of 
the queen’s bed-chamber, all English, had been 
sworn. The first of these was the Duchess of 
Buckingham. Charles immediately despatched 
Sir Dudley Carleton to Paris, to explain away 
and justify his breach of the marriage treaty. 
Louis, his mother, Maria de’ Medici, his minister 
Richelieu, all gave Carleton a very cold recep- 
tion. There was even a talk of avenging the 
wrongs of Henrietta Maria by a recourse to arms: 
but Richelieu had already wars enough on his 
hands; and in the month of September they sent 
the gallant, witty, splendid, and profligate Mar- 
shal de Bassompierre to England, as special am- 
bassador, to set it all right. The marshal was 
very courteously received by Buckingham, the 
Earl of Dorset, and other courtiers. 

The French court complained, through its am- 
bassador, as well of the general infraction of the 
promises made by Charles and his father of a 
full toleration, as of the treatment of the queen 
and her domestics; and it had also requested his 
majesty the King of Great Britain to ordain a 
better and more moderate usage of his subjects 
professing the Catholic apostolical Roman reli- 
gion. The English council, at the very moment 
when the Catholics were being disarmed, fined, 
imprisoned, and made to compound with the 
sacrifice of their property for the privilege, not 
to profess their religion openly, but to dive in 
England, insisted that there was no persecution, 
no infraction of the treaty upon that point. They 
boasted that his present majesty had made no 
new laws against the Catholics, and that he had 
not allowed one drop of blood to be spilt, either 
of Jesuit, priest, or other Roman Catholic,since 
his accession. They could not deny that Charles 
and his father had allowed the French court to 
interfere in the religion and government of the 
nation; they admitted all the articles of the mar- 
riage-treaty, which had been confirmed by Charles 


matter of form to satisfy the Roman Catholic 
party of France, and the pope, who might other- 


: 3 Sir H. Ellis, Collection of Letters. 
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wise have withheld the necessary dispensation. 
When statesmen could make treaties and speak 
of them a few months after in this manner, na- 
tional agreements were no better than so much 
dirty paper. The English council then turned 
the tables upon the French, who had not been 
more honest, but who had taken good care not 
to commit themselves, as the English court had 
done, by signing treaties and specific clauses. It 
was ulleged that King Louis had solemnly pro- 
mised, as a sequel to the marriage of his sister, 
to convert his alliance with England into an al- 
liance offensive and defensive—to co-operate with 
arms and money for the recovery of the Pala- 
tinate—to allow Count Mansfeldt to land at Ca- 
Jais, with free permission on all occasions to march, 
take up quarters in France, or re-embark—and 
to assist Mansfeldt, the King of Denmark, and 
the Protestant princes of Germany; and the 
council maintained that none of these promises 
had been kept, and that hence numerous disasters 
had befallen the friends, relations, and allies of 
King Charles, They also accused Louis of not 
conforming to the articles he had entered into 
with the Huguenots, aud particularly those of 
Rochelle, who had consented to accept them by 
the friendly interposition of King Charles; and 
they asserted that his majesty considered him- 
self bound, not only by the prayers of the party 
interested and the confidence they reposed in him, 
but also by the feelings and opinions of the world 
at large, to importune his brother-in-law to ob- 
serve this compact with his Protestant subjects. 
On the other great point the council admitted 
that it was expressly promised in the treaty of 
marriage that Madame Henrietta Maria and all 
her household should enjoy the free exercise of 
their religion, and that all her servants and 
officers should be French Roman Catholics, se- 
lected by his most Christian majesty; but they 
insisted that neither the letter nor the spirit of 
the agreement had been violated, for, though the 
French had been sent back, it was not as Catho- 
lics, but as offenders who had disturbed the affairs 
of the kingdom and the domestic government of 
his majesty’s house. They then asserted, as 
proofs, several flagrant cases, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important:—1. That the bishop 
and his priests had created factions and dissen- 
sions—excited fear and mistrust in the Protes- 
tants—encouraged the Catholics, and even insti- 
gated the disaffected in parliament. 2. That 
some of the French had lent their names to others 
for the purpose of taking houses in the fields, 
where, under their protection, priests had their 
retreat and performed their masses, &c. 3. That 
they had converted the queen’s own lodgings 
into a place of rendezvous for Jesuits and fugi- 
tives, and a place of security for the persons, pro- 
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perty, and papers of such as had violated the 
laws. 4. That they had laboured to create in the 
gentle mind of the queen a repugnance to all that 
his majesty desired or ordered, even to what he 
did for the houour of his dignity, and for the 
comfort and establishment of his household, and 
had avowedly fomented discords between their 
majesties as a thing essential to the welfare of 
their church. 5, That they had subjected the 
person of the queen to the rules of, as it were, 
monastic obedience, in order to oblige her to do 
many base and servile acts, which were not only 
unworthy of the majesty of a queen, but also 
very dangerous to her health. 6. That they had 
abused the influence which they had acquired 
over the tenderness and religious mind of her 
majesty, so far as to lead her a long way on foot, 
through a park, the gates of which had been ex- 
pressly ordered by the Count de Tilliers to be 
kept open, to go in devotion to a place (Tyburn), 
where it had been the custom to execute the most 
infamous malefactors and criminals of all sorts, 
exposed on the entrance of a high road; an act 
not only of shame and mockery towards the queen, 
but of repronch and calumny of the king’s pre- 
decessors of glorious memory, as accusing them 
of tyranny in having put to death innocent per- 
sons, Whom these people look upon as martyrs ; 
although, on the contrary, not one of them had 
been executed on account of religion, but for high 
treason. 7. That King Charles having borne 
with them long, and admonished them in the vain 
hope of amendment, and being most anxious to 
preserve a good understanding and friendship 
with his dear brother, he had commissioned the 
Duke of Buckingham to go from Holland into 
France, to give full information in these matters, 
conceiving the duke, who had contributed so 
much to the accomplishment of the marriage, to 
be the most proper agent; but that this journey 
had been prevented by the intimation which was 
given to the duke that the King of France was 
averse to it. Bassompierre defended, as best he 
could, and without any scrupulous adherence to 
truth, the political conduct of his own court; and 
he then spoke for the expelled French attendants, 
palliating or denying altogether the charges 
brought against them. With respect to the pro- 
cession to Tyburn and the prayers offered there, 
he told the council he knew very well that they 
themselves did not believe that story which they 
wished to make other people believe. It was 
true, he said, that the Queen of Great Britain, 
by permission of the king her husband, kept her 
jubilee in the chapel of the fathers of the ora- 
tory at St. James's; and after her devotions, 
which terminated with vespers, she went in the 
cool of the evening to promenade in St. James's 
Park, und thence to Hyde Park, as she had often 
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done before, but that she did not go in proces- 
sion, nor say any prayers, nor kneel, nor approach 
the gibbet within fifty paces. But, not satisfied 
with his denial, he offered to justify the fact, or 
rather that part of it which related to praying 
for those wlio had suffered at Tyburn, if it had 
taken place, upon the plea that such prayers 
were acts of Christian piety and humanity, and 
that they in no wise called in question the justice 
that had sentenced the malefactors, In the end 
of all, Charles conceded that his wife should have 
one French bishop and twelve French priests 
(none of them to be Jesuits), two French ladies 
of the bed-chamber, and three French femmes de 
chambre, a laundress, a clear-starcher, two phy- 
Siciana, one apothecary, a surgeon, a Jord-cham- 
berlain, an equerry, a secretary, a gentleman 
usher, three valets, cooks at discretion, two 
chapels, ten musicians, a burying-ground, and the 
particular glory of giving freedom to a certain 
number of English priests detained in prison. 
Bassompierre left London with sixteen English 
priests included in his numerous retinue. Buck- 
ingham followed him on his road to talk about 
his own expedition to Paris, but the marshal 
now persuaded him to break off or delay that 
journey. As soon as Bassompierre arrived at 
Paris, he found (what he knew very well before) 
that the coming of the Duke of Buckingham was 
not agreeable; and the queen herself desired him 
to write and let him know that he should desist 
from it.' 

It has been generally admitted by historians 
—and we see slight ground for questioning the 
received opinion—that from this moment Buck- 
ingham, who had been heard to swear that he 
would go into France again in spite of King 
Louis—-zs an enemy, if they would not admit him 
as a friend—determined at all hazards to force a 
war with France upon his master, who had not 
the means of honourably supporting the war in 
which he was already engaged with Spain. It 
is true that there had been many previous causes 
of difference between the two courts—that there 
had been seizures of ships and merchandise on 
both sides. But it was not till this critical junc- 
ture that Charles gave Soubise a royal commis- 
sion to levy men and ships under pretext of their 
being employed against Spain.? 

The relief of the Rochellers—the support of 
the Huguenot Protestant cause in France—had 
ever been an object near to the hearts of the 
English people; and it is pretty safe to conjecture 
that, among the motives that drove Charles and 
the favourite into this rash war was a glimmering 
of hope that they might thereby recover the 
short popularity they had enjoyed during the 
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of May (1627) they had collected a fleet of 100 
nail, giving out that it was intended to chastise 
the Spaniards and retrieve the honour lost on 
the Isla de Leon. Buckingham, who, it-appears, 
attributed that failure to the circumstance of his 
not having personally commanded, resolved to 
go with the present expedition as high-admiral 
and generalissimo. This self-confident, vain- 
glorious man had no knowledge or experience of 
the art of war: he had never seen a gun fired 
except on parade or in a salute, and his high pre- 
sumption made him despise the advice and guid- 
ance of others. But, as if this were not enough 
to insure fresh defeat and disgrace, he went to 
sea without any concert or understanding with 
those with whom he was to act. Leaving Ports- 
mouth on the 27th of June, with his 100 ships 
and 7000 land troops, who knew not whither they 
were going, he came to anchor off Rochelle on 
the llth of July. There he expected to be re- 
ceived with open arms, but the Rochellers refused 
to admit him into their town, and advised him 
to go and make himself master of the isle of Rhé, 
in the neighbourhood. On the following day he 
landed a part of his army under the fire of his 
ships, and defeated a small French force com- 
manded by Thoiras, the governor of the island. 
Buckingham then wasted four or five days in 
landing the rest of his troops, or in doing nothing. 
Thoiras employed this precious time in conveying 
all the wine and provisions from the town of St. 
Martin into the strong fortress, and in improving 
the defences of the castle. When Buckingham 
moved, instead of taking the fort of La Prée, 
which then might easily have been done, he 
turned it and left it in his rear. Te poured his 
troops into the bare and empty town of St. Mar- 
tin; but the citadel, strongly placed on a rock, 
filled the minds of those who knew something 
about war with serious apprehensions. Bucking- 
ham, who had expected to take it by a coup-de- 
main, now resolved upon a regular siege, the pre- 
parations for which were much criticized. On 
the 14th of August Charles wrote to felicitate 
(rather prematurely) the favourite upon his taking 
of Rhé—to promise him more men— more pro- 
visions—more money—and to tell him to prose- 
cute the war, and “by no means to be the first 
motioner of a treaty .... but if the French 
court should offer, then to hearken, but not to 
believe too hastily.”* In the same letter the king 
spoke of a manifesto, which Buckingham had 
prepared, to rouse all the French Protestants to 
arms. “I would wish you,” he says, “to alter 
ane point in it, that, whereas ye seem to make 
the cause of religion the only reason that made 
me take arms, I would only leave you declare it 
the chief cause; you have no need to name any 
® Hardwicke State Papers. a 
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other.” The manifesto, when it went forth to | 


the Huguenots, seconded by Soubise, his brother, 
the Duke of Rohan, and their stirring agents, 
produced a much greater effect than Bucking- 
ham’s great guns were doing. In the south of 
France the Protestants rose almost to a man, 
and the Rochellers, for the last time, openly 
raised the standard of revolt. Towards the end 
of August—for days and weeks went on without 
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any French reinforcements upon the island, did 
its duty so badly.that, on the 28th of September, 
a French flotilla broke through and re-victualled 
the garrison of St. Martin, which must other- 
wise have surrendered for want of provisions. 
The army was quite ready to lay the whole blame 
upon the navy, and to be gone; and the colonels 
of regiments signed a paper which recommended 
the abandonment of the siege. Buckingham 
knew not whether he should go or stay, changing 
his mind several times a-day. On the Ist of 
August the king wrote to apologize for his slow- 
ness, the cause whereof was the hardness of 
getting mariners and the slow proceedings of the 
commissioners of the navy; but he assured the 
duke that his friend the Earl of Holland should 
soon be with him; and he thanked him for his 
stout heart in not leaving the siege and coming 
home.? Holland landed on the island of Rhé 


1 Hardwicke State Papers. The very most was made of this 
incident, as if to endear the favourite to all good Protestants. 
As soon as he came home covered with disgrace, a narrative was 
published in a quarto pamphlet; and to make the thing more 
striking to vulgar minds, there was given in it a woodcut repre- 
senting the identical thick three-edged knife. 

* The plan of La Rochelle, given above, is derived from the 
following authorities :—‘‘ Plan de la Ville et des Environs de La 
Rochelle, ensemble des Ports, Redoubta, et Lignes, &c.... que 
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any impression being made upon the citadel—an 
attempt was made, or was said to have been 
made, upon the life of Buckingham by a French 
Papist or Jesuit, with a thick three-edged knife.' 
Notwithstanding Charles's praise that the duke 
was “a proficient in the trade of war which he 
had so. happily begun,” every part of the service 
was conducted wildly and at random. Even the 
fleet, which remained to prevent the landing of 
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on the 27th of October, with 1500 men; and the 
Rochellers sent a reinforcement of 600 or 700. 
On the 6th of November the duke, who had not 
made a single breach, led his men to storm the 


hard rocks and walls of the citadel, where they 
were repulsed with loss at all points. 
turned to retreat to his ships; but this was no 
longer an easy operation. 
with a considerable French army, had thrown 
himself between the duke and the fleet, and had 
put a strong corps and artillery into the fort of 
La Prée, which Buckingham had left in his rear. 
There was also to cross a narrow causeway, 
flanked on both sides with marshes and salt-pits, 
and now swept by Schomberg with a cross fire. 


He then 


Marshal Schomberg, 


Not a single precaution had been taken, and 
nothing but the native courage of the men and 
their leader (for Buckingham himself was per- 


sonally brave) prevented a surrender at discre- 


reser 





le Roy y a fait faire pour l’enuironner. Desseigné par le com- 
mandement de sa Mte. par le Sr. du Carlo, Ingenieur et Geo 
graphe ordinaire de sa Mte., Ao. 1628.” ‘Carte particuliert des 
Costes de Poittou, Aunis, et de la Rochelle, &v. ‘Paris, 1627.” 

3 Hardwicke Papers. Charles tells Buckingham that he fears 
lest ‘‘ some rascal may cast doubts in the army, as if I neglected 
you, which I imagine is likely enough to fall out, since some 
villains here stick not to divulge it.” These hard terms, rascal, 
villain, &., are constantly flowing from the royal pen. 
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tion, or an absolute destruction. The English 
rushed like bull-dogs upon the causeway; and 
when they got beyond it, notwithstanding their 
frightful loss, they turned their faces towards 
the French, formed in good order, and offered 
them battle. But Schomberg, too glad to see 
them gone, declined the contest, and permitted 
them to re-embark without offering them further 
molestation. The precious fruits of this expedi- 
tion were the loss of half the English troops that 
had been engaged in it, and the speedy ruin of 
the Rochellers and French Protestants. The 
duke, still loath to leave the French shore, and 
seeing no hope of doing anything near Rochelle, 
where an immense army was concentrating under 
the command of Louis’ brother, Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, conceived some very notable project 
upon that-old jewel of the English crown, the 
city of Calais; and his master had written to tell 
him that he much approved of that design, and 
would see him provided in all things necessary 
for the execution of it with all diligence; “and 
for secrecy,” added Charles, “I shall speak of it 
to no living soul but to Jack Epslie, whom I 
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have sent for.”' But when the favourite counted 
his losses, he thought it better to give up this 
enterprise and return straight to England, where, 
as his master told him, he could not come sooner 
than welcome. And, in effect, when he arrived 
at the end of November, with a disgraced flag 
and a murmuring fleet, Charles received him with 
an increase rather than a diminution of affection 
and confidence, at which people lifted up their 
hands; and some said that assuredly nothing but 
death would part the king and this minister. The 
nation was now sorely hurt in its pride, and thus 
made the more sensible to the illegal attacks on 
its purse. ‘“‘The refusers,” as those were called 
who resisted the loan, had been brought up to 
London and imprisoned by scores. When they 
claimed their liberty by habeas corpus, they were 
told that they were detained by the king’s especial 
commandment. Selden and the other constitu- 
tional lawyers referred to Magna Charta and its 
thirty-times-repeated confirmation by different 
sovereigns; and their discourses sent the people 
to study the ancient charters and rights of the 
nation. 
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but they had scarcely gone forth when the king 
appointed commissioners to collect war-money 
from the different counties, and inform the people 
that if they paid dutifully the sums required of 
them he would meet the parliament, if not, he 
would think of some more speedy way. Upon 


| Hardwicke Papers. This Jack Epalie was a confidential 
: Messenger, much employed by Buckingham. 
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this mad proceeding there arose a universal cry 
of disappointment and anger: the commissioners 
stood aghast, and Charles made haste to revoke 
the commission by a proclamation, wherein he 
promised to rely on the love of his people as 
expressed by parliament. But this revocation 
could not undo the mischief which had been so 
rashly done; and, pinched by his necessities, 
Charles in a few days proceeded to impose some 
new duties on merchandise of his own authority. 
Both ministers and judges seem to have feared 
impeachment: the judges had the honesty to de- 
clare that the duties were illegal; and here again 
the king retraced his steps, and called in his 
orders.' At this time Charles had an unusual 
number of troops at his command, and a project 
was entertained, and even settled in all its details, 
for the bringing over some thousands of foreign 
mercenaries. Hence arose a greater excitement 
than ever, and a resolution to return the most 
patriotic or democratic members to the House of 
Commons, The people of Westminster elected 
Bradshaw, a brewer, and Maurice, a grocer; 
other places followed their example in rejecting 
the men that had betrayed either timidity or sub- 
serviency to the court. When the commons 
met, on the 17th of March, their house was 
crowded, and their aggregate wealth was said to 
be three times greater than that of the House of 
Lords—such had been the fruits of commerce 
and industry—such the rise of the third estate, 
which had now the power as well as the right of 
asserting its due influence. It was also observed 
that many of the popular members were followed 
up to London by a train of well-doing, hardy 
freeholders, far more numerous than the train of 
any of the peers, Shortly before their assembling, 
Charles (as boons and great graces) liberated 
seventy-eight gentlemen who were in prison for 
refusing to contribute to his forced loan, opened 
the gates of the Tower to the Earl of Bristol, and 
restored Archbishop Abbot to the exercise of his 
authority. But such was the temper of Charles, 
that he could not make an opening speech to go 
in tune with the times. “TI have called you to- 
gether,” said he, “judging a parliament to be the 
ancient, the speediest, and the best way, to give 
such supply as to secure ourselves and save our 
friends from imminent ruin. Every man must 
now do according to his conscience; wherefore if 
you, which God forbid, should not do your duties 
in contributing what this state at this time needs, 
I must, in discharge of my conscience, use those 
other means which God has put into my hands 
to save that which the follies of other men may 
otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this as a 
threatening (I scorn to threaten any but my 


equals), but as an admonition from him that, 
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both out of nature and duty, hath most care of 
your preservation and prosperities.”? 

The commons had not met to threaten; they 
were cool and collected, and did not even lose 
temper at this irritating speech, or the more bit- 
ing harangue of the lord-keeper, who told them 
that the king had chosen a parliamentary way to 
obtain supplies, not as the only way, but as the 
fittest; not because he was destitute of other 
means, but because this was most agreeable to 
the goodness of his own most gracious disposi- 
tion. “If this be deferred,” cried this precious 
politician, “necessity and the sword may make 
way for others. Remember his majesty’s admo- 
nition; I say remember it!” Here was threaten- 
ing enough; but the house maintained its com- 
posure, and, without invective or much delay, 
resolved to grant five subsidies, and agreed that 
the whole should be paid within the year; but 
they also resolved that the king should not have 
this money until he formally recognized some of 
the most sacred rights of the people, and gave a 
solemn pledge for the redress of grievances. “It 
will in us be wrong done to ourselves, to our pos- 
terity, to our consciences, if we forego this just 
claim and pretension,” said Sir Francis Seymour. 
Coke, more vigorous than ever, because more pa- 
triotic, invoked the ancient laws, and made se- 
veral effective speeches against forced loans and 
irregular imprisonments. Other members spoke 
well and at large upon the recent abuses of billet- 
ing soldiers, raising money by loans, by benevo- 
lences, and privy seals; “and, what was too fresh 
in memory, the imprisonment of certain gentle- 
men,who refused to lend, and, afterwards bringing 
their habeas corpus, were, nevertheless, remanded 
to prison.”* In vain one court member bade 
them take heed of distrusting the king, who was 
young and vigorous, and did these and the like 
things out of necessity; in vain another spoke of 
the king’s goodness being nezt only to that of 
God; the commons would not be moved a hair's 
breadth from their purpose, ‘‘ Let us work while 
we have time,” cried Coke; “Tam absolutely for 
giving supply to his majesty, but yet with some 
caution. Let us not flatter ourselves. Who will 
give subsidies if the king may impose what he 
will? I know he is a religious king, free from 
personal vices; but he deals with other men’s 
hands, and sees with other men’s eyes.” On the 
8th day of May the commons passed the follow- 
ing resolutions, without a dissentient voice :— 
“1, That no freeman ought to be committed, or 
detained in prison, or otherwise restrained, by 
command of the king, or the privy council, or any 
other; unless some cause of the commitment, de- 
tainer, or restraint, be expressed, for which, by 
law, he ought to be committed, detained, or re- 


2 Journals; Pavl. Hist.; Rushworth. & Parl. Hist, 
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strained. 2. That the writ of habeas corpus can- 
not be denied, but ought to be granted to every 
man that is committed or detained in prison, or 
otherwise restrained by the command of the king, 
the privy council, or any other; he praying the 
same, 3. That if a freeman be committed or de- 
tained in prison, or otherwise restrained, by com- 
mand of the king, privy council, or any other, no 
cause of such commitment, &c., being expressed ; 
and the same be returned upon an habeas corpus 
granted for the said party, that then he ought to 
be delivered or bailed. 4. That the ancient and 
undoubted right of every freeman is, that he 
hath a full and absolute property in his goods 
and estate; and that no tax, tallage, loan, bene- 
volence, or other like charges, ought to be com- 
manded, or levied by the king or his ministers, 
without common assent of parliament.”' The 
lords were not altogether prepared to second the 
commons; the king was determined to cling to 
the prerogatives or abuses of his predecessors ; 
and, above all, to that particular practice by 
which, at his own will, he sent the subject to a 
prison, without assigning cause, or bringing him 
to a fair trial; and, though eager for the five sub- 
sidies, which he must have well known he could 
not get without gratifying the commons, Charles 
let his intentions appear broadly through a very 
thin and transparent veil of compliment and ca- 
jolery. Buckingham also did infinite mischief to 
his cause, by an impertinent interference, which 
was denounced in the commons by Sir John 
Eliot. Meanwhile the mighty streain rolled on- 
ward in its resistless course, After some con- 
ferences with the lords, who were as anxious as 
themselves to put an end at least to arbitrary 
imprisonment, the commons, on the 28th of May, 
prayed the king’s assent to the celebrated ‘ PE- 
TITION OF Ruaut.” They humbly showed to his 
majesty that, by the statute made in the reign of 
King Edward I., commonly called Statutum de 
Tallagio non concedendo, no tallage or aid could 
be levied by the king without consent of parlia- 
ment; that, by authority of parliament, holden 
in the 25th year of King Edward ITI., it was de- 
clared and enacted, that from thenceforth no per- 
son should be compelled to make any loans to 
the king—such loans being against reason and 
the franchises of the land. “And,” continued 
the petition, “by other laws of this realm, it is 
provided, that none should be charged, by any 
charge or imposition called a benevolence, nor by 
such like charge; by which the statute before 
mentioned, and the other the good laws and sta- 
tutes of this realm, your subjects have inherited 
this freedom, that they should not be compelled 
to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like 
charge, not set by common consent in parliament; 

| Rushworth. oe 
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yet, nevertheless, of late divers commissions, di- 
rected to sundry commissioners, in several coun- 
ties, with instructions, have issued, by pretext 
whereof your people have been in divers places 
assembled, and required to lend certain sums of 
money unto your majesty, and many of them, 
upon their refusal so to do, have had an unlaw- 
ful oath administered unto them, not warrantable 
by the laws and statutes of this realm, and have 
been constrained to become bound to make ap- 
pearance and give attendante before your privy 
council, and in other places; and others of them 
have therefore been imprisoned, confined, and 
sundry other ways molested and disquieted; and 
divers other charges have been laid and levied 
upon your people in several counties, by lord- 
lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commissioners for 
musters, justices of peace, and others, by com- 
mand or direction from your majesty or your 
privy council, against the laws and free customs 
of this realm.” Then, invoking Magna Charta, 
the commons declared, that, by that great charter 
of the liberties of England, it was enacted, that 
no freeman should suffer in person or property, 
be imprisoned, outlawed, or exiled, or in any 
manner destroyed, but by the lawful judgment of 
his peers or by the law of the land. “ Neverthe- 
less,” they continued, “against the tenor of the 
said statutes, and other the good laws and sta- 
tutes of your realm, to that end provided, divers 
of your subjects have of late been imprisoned, 
without any cause showed; and when, for their 
deliverance, they were brought before your jus- 
tices, by your majesty’s writs of habeas corpus, 
there to undergo and receive, as the court should 
order, and their keepers commanded to certify 
the causes of their detainer, no cause was certi- 
fied, but that they were detained by your majes- 
ty’s special command, signified by the lords of 
your privy council; and yet were returned back 
to several prisons, without being charged with 
anything, to which they might make answer by 
due process of law.” They next recited how of 
late great companies of soldiers and mariners had 
been dispersed through the counties and billeted 
in the private houses of the inhabitants, to their 
great grievance and vexation, and against the 
laws and customs of this realm. ind they then 
proceeded to make their complaint against mar- 
tial Jaw, which had been introduced, ostensibly 
at least, to check the excesses of the troops des- 
tined for the continental wars. They | .id the 
king, that, by the said great charter and other 
laws and statutes of this his realm, no man ought 
to be condemned to death except by the laws cs- 
tablished. ‘ Nevertheless,” they added, “of late, 
divers commissions under your majesty’s great 
seal have issued forth, by which certain persons 


fen | have been assigned and appointed commissioners, 
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with power and authority to proceed, within the ; unless we speedily turn to God, God will remove 
land, according to tha justice of martial law, | himself farther from us. I doubt a misrepre- 
against such soldiers and mariners, or other dis- | sentation to his majesty hath drawn this mark of 
solute persons joining with them, as should com- | his displeasure upon us. I observe in the mes- 
mit any murder, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other | sage, amongst other sad particulars, it is con- 
outrage or misdemeanour whatsoever; and, by | ceived that we were about to lay some aspersions 
such summary course or order as is agreeable to | on the government. It is said, also, as if we cast 
martial law, and is used in armies in time of war, } some aspersions on his majesty’s ministers: I am 
to proceed to the trial and condemnation of such | confident no minister, how dear soever, can—.” 
offenders, and them to cause to be executed and | Here Finch, the courtly speaker of the house, 
put to death, according to the law martial; by | started up from his chair, and, apprehending that 
pretext whereof, some of your majesty’s subjects | Sir John intended to fall upon the duke, said, 
have been, by some of the said commissioners, | with tears in his eyes, “There is a command laid 
put to death,” &c. In the end, they prayed that | upon me to interrupt any that should go about 
all these proceedings and practices should cease, | to lay an aspersion on the ministers of state.” 
as being contrary to the rights and liberties of } Upon this Sir John sat down, and there was 
the subject, and the laws of the land. Charles, | silence for a while. Then Sir D. Digges said, 
who would fain have avoided committing himself | “Unless we may speak of these things in parlia- 
by any direct answer—who was averse to the sur- | ment, let us arise and begone, or sit still and do 
render of the smallest portion of what he consi- | nothing.” And hereupon there was another deep 
dered his prerogative, but who was gasping for | silence for a while, which was at last broken by 
the subsidies—returned this answer to the Peti- | Sir N. Rich, who said, “ We must now speak, or 
tion of Right: “The king willeth, that right be | for ever hold our peace; for us to be silent when 
done according to the laws and customs of the | king and kingdom are in this calamity is not fit. 
realm; and that the statutes be put in due exe- | The question is, whether we shall secure our- 
cution, that his subjects may have no cause to | selves by silence, yea or no... . Let us go to 
complain of any wrongs or oppressions, contrary | the lords, and show our dangers, that we may 
to their just rights and liberties, to the preserva- | then go to the king together with our represen- 
tion whereof he holds himself, in conscience, as | tation thereof.” After some more members had 
well obliged, as of his own prerogative.”' spoken to the same effect, the house resolved 
To have remained satisfied with a stinted and | itself into a committee, to consider what was fit: 
indirect assurance like this would have been the | to be done for the safety of the kingdom, and 
act of imbeciles or cowards. The commons, who | declared that no man should leave his seat, under 
felt the righteousness of the cause they had taken } pain of being sent to the Tower. But before the 
in hand, and the consciousness of their own great | speaker left the chair, he desired leave to go forth 
power, not only were not contented, but were in- | for half an hour. The permission was granted, 
dignant. And Charles added fuel to the flames | and Finch hurried to the king. The heat in- 
by sending a message to acquaint them with his | creased on his departure. Mr. Kirton, taking 
intention of proroguing parliament on tle 11th | care to preface his remarks with the assertion 
of June. This message was delivered on the 5th | that the king was as good a prince as ever reigned, 
of June, and on the following day the king re- | said, “That it was time to find out the enemies 
peated it, accompanied with a harsh command | of the commonwealth who had so prevailed with 
not to censure, or entcr upon any new business | him, and then he doubted not but God would 
which might lead to the censuring or aspersion | send them hearts, hands, and swords to cut all 
of any of.the officers of his government. The | their throats.” And he added, that for the 
anger of the commons was expressed in eloquent | speaker to desire to leave the house as he hal 
language, mingled with but scarcely softened by | done was a thing never heard of before, and 
the religious feeling. Several members said that | which he feared was ominous. Soon after this 
the sinful state of the nation went to defeat the | outbreak old Coke rose and said, “We have 
glorious hopes they had entertained. “TI per- | dealt with that duty and moderation that never 
ceive,” exclaimed Sir Robert Phillips, “that to- | was the like, after such a violation of the liber- 
wards God antl towards man there is little hope, | ties of the subject. Let us take this to heart. 
after our humble and careful endeavours, seeing | In the time of Edward ITI. had parliament any 
our sins are many and so great. This message | doubt as to naming men that misled the king? 
stirs me up; especially when I remember with | They accused John of Gaunt, the king’s son, Lord 
what moderation we have proceeded.” Sir John | Latimer, and Lord Nevil, for misadvising the 
Eliot continued in the same religious strain:— | king, and they went to the Tower for it. And 
“Our sins,” said he, “are so exceeding great, that | now, when there is such a downfall of the state, 
\ Journals; Parl. Hist. shall we hold our tongues? ... And why may 
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we not name those who are the cause of all our 
evils? ... Let us palliate no longer: if we do, 
God will not prosper us. I think the Duke of 
Buckingham is the cause, and till the king be 
informed thereof, we shall never go out with 
honour, nor sit with honour here. That man is 
the grievance of grievances; let us set down the 
causes of all our disasters, and they will all re- 
flect upon him. As for going to the lords, that 
is not via regia—our liberties are now impeached 
—we are deeply concerned: it is not via regia, 
for the lords are not participant with our liber- 
ties. It isnot the king but the duke [a great cry 
of ‘Tis he, ’tis he!’] that saith, we require you 
not to meddle with state government, or the 
ministers thereof. Did not his majesty, when 
prince, attend the upper house in our prosecution 
of Lord-chancellor Bacon, and the Lord-trea- 
surer Middlesex?” This last argument was over- 
whelming, and Charles had felt the whole force 
of it before now. Other members accused the 
duke of treachery and incapacity as high-admiral 
and general-in-chief—as an encourager and em- 
ployer of Papists—as an enemy, not only to his 





JOHN Se_pEN.—From the pe in the Bodleian Library, 
xford. 


country, but to all Christendom. Selden rose up 
and proposed a declaration under four heads :— 
“1. To express the house’s dutiful carriage to- 
wards his majesty. 2. To tender our liberties 
that are violated. 3. To present what the pur- 
pose of the house was to have dealt in. 4. That 
that great person (the duke), fearing himself to 
be questioned, doth interpose and cause this dis- 
traction. All this time,” continued the learned 
orator, “all this time we have cast a mantle over 
what was done last parliament; but now, being 
driven again to Jook to that man, let us proceed 
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with that which was then well begun, and let us 
renew the charge that was made last parliament 
against him.” At this critical moment, Finch, 
the speaker, coming in breathless haste from the 
king, told them that his majesty’s commands 
were, that they should adjourn till the next morn- 
ing, and that all committees should cease in the 
meantime. The house quietly adjourned. When 
they met on the morrow, the speaker endeavoured 
to excuse his conduct in going to the king, where- 
by he hoped he had done nothing, nor made any 
representation to his majesty but what was for 
the honour and service of the house. ‘‘ May my 
tongue,” said he, “ cleave to the roof of my mouth 
ere 1 speak to the disadvantage of any member 
of this house.” After this adjuration he delivered 
a second message from the king, declaring that 
his majesty had no intention or meaning of bar- 
ring them from what had been their right, but 
only wished to avoid all scandals on his council 
and actions past, and that his ministers might 
not be taxed; and that no such particulars should 
be entered upon as would require a longer time 
for consideration than what he had_prefixed, and 
still resolved to hold, for the sitting of this par- 
liament. His majesty, moreover, said that he 
hoped that all Christendom might have to take 
notice of a “sweet parting” between him and 
his people, and then he would not be long in 
having another meeting with them, when they 
might talk of their grievances at their leisure and 
convenience. The commons denied any inten- 
tion of taxing the king, but they reasserted their 
right of examining his ministers.’ On the next 
day they went into committee, and examined 
Burlemachi, a foreign speculator, who had ob- 
tained a warrant under the privy seal, and, as he 
confessed before the committee, £30,000, for the 
hiring and bringing over troops of German horse.? 
One thousand of these mercenaries were already 
levied and armed, and waiting for transports on 
the coast of Holland. “The intent of bringing 
over these German horse,” exclaimed one of the 
members, “is to cut our throats, or else to keep 
us at their obedience.” Mr. Windham said that 
twelve of the German commanders had already 
arrived, and had been seen in St. Paul’s. Bur- 
lemachi, however, asserted that *he order for the 
embarkation of these troops had been counter- 


1 Notice being taken of Mr. Kirton’s speech, ‘‘ That he hoped 


they had all hearts, hands, and swords to cut the throats of the 
enemies to the king and state,” that expreasion being this day 
called in question, it was resolved, ‘‘That therein he had said 
nothing beyond the bounds of duty and allegiance; and that 
they all concurred with him therein.”—Journals. 

2 In this force one Dalbier was to be employed. Sir John 
Maynard said that ‘‘Dalbier was the only cause of the overthrow 
of our army at the isle of Rhé, he being an engineer ; and boasted 
that it was his doing that got the French so cheap a victory 
over the English, and that they might thank him for it: there- 
fore this fellow, being a stranger and a juggler, is deemed an 
unfit man to be a commander in our kingdom.” — Parl. Hist. 
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manded. At the same time the house fell upon 
a new project of excise, copied apparently after 
the Dutch excise, and intended to be levied, as 
heretofore, without consent of parliament. It 
was confessed by Williamson, clerk of the crown, 
that this business was actually in the lord-keeper’s 
hands, and under the broad seal. 

The lords joined the commons in petitioning 
the king to give a more explicit answer to the 
Petition of Right. On the same day at four o'clock, 
Charles, having come down to the House of Lords, 
commanded the attendance of the commons, and 
told them that he had thought that the answer 
already given was full and satisfactory; but that to 
avoid all ambiguous interpretations, and to show 
them that there was no doubleness in his meaning, 
he was willing to pleasure them as well in words 
as in substance. “Read your petition,” said he, 
“and you shall have such an answer as I am sure 
will please you.” The petition was then read, and 
the clerk of parliament gave the royal assent in 
the usual old Norman form—“ Soit droit fait 
comme iu est desire”! Then Charles further said, 
“This, I am sure, is full; yet no more than I 
meant in my first answer...... You neither 
mean nor can hurt my prerogative. I assure 
you that my maxim is, that the people’s liberties 
strengthen the king’s prerogative, and that the 
king’s prerogative is to defend the people’s liber- 
ties. You see now, how ready I have showed 
myself to satisfy your demands, so that I have 
done my part; wherefore, if this parliament hath 
not a happy conclusion, the sin is yours—I am 
free of it.” Thus, the Petition of Right, which 
confirmed some of the most sacred clauses of 
Magna Charta, became one of the statutes of the 
realm—one of the great victories obtained over 
the arbitrary principle, not by blood but by 
money, or the timely withholding of it. Three 
days after—on the 10th of June—the king, still 
further to ingratiate himself, and to hurry the 
supplies, assured the commons, that he was 
pleased that their Petition of Right, with his 
answer, should be not only recorded in both 
houses of parliament, but also in all the courts 
of Westminster: and, further, that his pleasure 
was, that it should be printed for his honour and 
the content and satisfaction of his people; and 
that the commons should proceed cheerfully to 
settle business for the good and reformation of 
the commonweath. On the 12th of June the 
commons passed the bill for granting the five 
subsidies; but, at the same time, they desired to 
have a copy of the new commission of excise, and 
demanded that it should be cancelled, as being 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Petition of 
Right. Charles made haste to cancel it, taking 
care, however, to state that this was done because 


1 “Tet right be done as desired.” 
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the granting of the subsidies had rendered unne- 
cessary that mode of raising money. 

After obtaining judgment from the lords upon 
Dr. Mainwaring, and animadverting on the con- 
duct of Laud in licensing tht printing and pub- 
lishing of unconstitutional sermons, and enter- 
taining designs contrary to the independence and 
conscience of the people,* the commons fell again 
upon Buckingham, and voted a long and formi- 
dable remonstrance against him, which was pre- 
sented to the king by thespeaker. On that same 
day the duke complained to the lords of a mem- 
ber of the lower house who had attributed to him 
a disrespectful speech? which he had never made; 
and he moved that the said member should be 
called upon to justify himself, and his grace heard 
against him. The lords, considering this com- 
plaint, ordered, “That the duke should be left to 
himself, to do therein as he thought proper.” 
He protested, upon his honour, that he had 
never had the words imputed to him so much as 
in his thoughts, and the lords ordered this pro- 
testation to be entered on their journals.‘ The 
commons took up the tonnage and poundage bill, 
with the intention of passing it for one year, 
preceded, however, by a remonstrance against 
the levying of the duties as Charles had done, 
without their consent. Before the bill was passed, 
and while the clerk was reading this remon- 
strance, they were summoned by the king to at- 
tend him in the House of Lords at an early hour. 
His majesty had come down unexpectedly to the 
upper house, and neither he nor the lords had - 
had time to robe themselves when the commons 
appeared with their speaker at their head. How- 
ever, Charles, unrobed as he was, but seated on 
the throne, addressed the following speech to the 
two houses, clinging, as it will be seen, with the 
most tenacious grasp to his old notions of pre- 
rogative:—-“It may seem strange,” said he, 
“that I come so suddenly to end this session. 
Before I give my assent to the bills, I will tell 
you the cause, though I must avow that I owe 
the account of my actions to God alone. It is 
known to every one that, a while ago, the House 
of Commons gave me a remonstrance, how ac- 
ceptable every man may judge, and, for the 
merit of it, I will not call that.in question, for I 
am sure no wise man can justify it. Now, since 









2 Neile, Bishop of Winchester, was coupled with Laud, and 
accused of Arminianism, as a damnable and slave-making 
h - 

“t Buokingham’s speech, delivered at his own table, was, or 
was said to be, ‘‘Tush! it makea no matter what the commons 
or parliament doth: for, without my leave and authority, they 
shall not be able to touch the hair of a dog.” 

4 According to Whitelock, Buckingham also ‘‘charged one 
Melvil, a Scotchman, for saying that he, the duke, intended to 
put the king upon a war against the commonalty, with the as 
sistance of Scotland and the like, and that Sir Thomas Overbury 
| had poisoned Prince Henry by his instigation.”—-Memorials, 
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I am truly informed that a second remonstrance 
is preparing for me, to take away the profit of 
my tonnage and poundage, one of the chief main- 
tenances of my crown, by alleging I have given 
away my right thereto by my answer to your 
petition, this is so prejudicial to me, that 1 am 
forced to end this session some few hours before 
I meant, being not willing to receive any more 
remonstrances to which I must give a harsh an- 
swer. And since I see that even the House of 
Commons begins already to make false construc- 
tions of what I granted in your petition, lest it 
be worse interpreted in the country, I will now 
make a declaration concerning the true intent 
thereof. The profession of both houses, in the 
time of harmonizing this petition, was no way 
to trench upon my prerogative, saying they had 
veither intention nor power to hurt it. There- 
fore it must needs be conceived that I have 
granted no new, but only confirmed the ancient 
liberties of my subjects. Yet, to show the clear- 
ness of my intentions, that I neither repent nor 
mean to recede from anything I have promised 
you, I do here declare myself, that those things 
which have been done, whereby many have had 
some cause to expect the liberties of the subjects 
to be trenched upon, which, indeed, was the 
first and true ground of the petition, shall not 
hereafter be drawn into example for your preju- 
dice; and, from time to time, on the word of a 
king, ye shall not have the like cause to com- 
plain. But as for tonnage and poundage, it is a 
thing I cannot want, and was never intended by 
you to ask, nor meaut by me, I am sure, to grant. 
To conclude, I command you all that are here to 
take notice of what I have spoken at this time 
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moreover, had another dangerous practice, which 
was, to hasten to honour the men marked with 
the reprobation of the House of Commons, Thus, 
one of his first acts after this prorogation was to 
translate the obnoxious Laud from the see of 
Bath and Wells to that of London. Laud testi- 
fied his gratitude to the court by drawing up a 
reply to the remonstrance of the commons. 
Before Buckingham began his inglorious re- 
treat from Rhé, the city of Rochelle was invested 
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Tae Great CLock Tower, ROCHELLE. sepia a recent print. 


by a royalist army, under the command of the 
Duke of Angouléme and Buckingham’s quondam 
friend Marshal Bassompierre. Although he had 
incited them to take up arms, Buckingham sailed 
away without throwing into the place the corn 


to be the true intent and meaning of what I | and provisions which he had promised, and which 


granted you in your petition; but especially 
you, my lords the judges, for to you only, 
under me, belongs the interpretation of laws; 
for none of the houses of parliament, either 
joint or separate (what new doctrine so ever 
may be raised), have any power either to make 
or declare a law without my consent.” It is 
undeniable that, by this abrupt prorogation, 
while so great a matter as tonnage and 
poundage was still unsettled, the king returned 
upon his late footsteps, and dissipated what 
little hopes might have arisen from his tardy 
assent to the Petition of Right.' And it should 
be borne in mind how frequently Charles pur- 
sued the same retrograde course—how con- 
stantly he grudged the smallest concession— 
how eager he was to avail himself of any subter- 





THE HOTEL DE VILLE, RocuEeLLe.—From a recent print. 


fuge by which he might escape the bonds of his | the Rochellers greatly needed.? Cardinal Riche- 
pledged word. It was thus that the nation, which | lieu, who had set his whole soul upon reducing 
began by doubting his sincerity, ended in disbe- | this last stronghold of the French Protestants, 
lieving his most solemn assurances, Charles,| made immense preparations for pressing tbe 


' Hallam, Conat. Hist. i ? Les Larmes de U' Angleterre. 
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siege, and induced Louis XIII. to go thither in 
person to excite the zeal of his numerous trvops. 
The king soon grew tired of the tedious opera- 
tions, and returned to Paris: but Richelieu, a 
better soldier than priest, remained upon the 
spot, and superintended the construction of the 
celebrated dike, which was compared to the 
works raised by Alexander the Great for the re- 
duction of old Tyre. 

The Rochellers clamoured for succour where 
succour was due; the English people were much 
animated by religious sympathy; Charles was 
disposed to assist them, and Buckingham was 
burning to retrieve his honours and humble the 
French court. During the sitting of parliament 
preparations were made for another expedition, 
and the vote of the five subsidies might have en- 
abled the king to do more than was really done. 
But the nation was vexed with rumours of some 
new intrigues set on foot between the French 
queen and the English favourite, and they might 
well doubt the result of any warlike enterprise 
that was to be conducted by so incapable a com- 
mander as Buckingham. The people of London 
had continued to express their detestation of 
this man, and their fury had broken out in one 
dark act, unusual to an English rabble even in 
the worst times of excitement. On the day on 
which the House of Commons had pronounced 
the duke to be the curse of the nation, they 
barbarously murdered, in the streets of London, 
Dr. Lambe, his physician, who was supposed to 
have a principal part in his evil counsels.’ They 
then made a doggrel distich, which passed from 
mouth to mouth like some of the bloody rhymes 
of a more recent, but not English revolution :— 

Let Charles and George do what they can, 
The duke shall die like Dr. Lambe.? 

A few days after the murder of Lambe a label 
was stuck upon a post in Coleman Street, which 
ran thus:—“ Who rules the kingdom ?—-The king. 
—- Who rules the king?—The duke.— Who rules 
the duke ?—The devil.”? 

On the Wednesday of the following week “his 
majesty went with the duke (taking him into his 
own coach, and so riding through the city, as it 
were to grace him) to Deptford, to see the ships; 
where, having seen ten fair ships ready rigged 
for Rochelle, they say he uttered these words to 
the duke :—“ George, there are some that wish 
that both these and thou mightst both perish. 
But care not for them. We will both perish to- 
gether if thou doest.”* After these unequivocal 
indications it scarcely required a spirit from the 
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' Whitelock, Memorials. 2 Rushworth. 
3 Meade to Sir Martin Stuteville; Ellis, Letters. 4 Ibid. 
= Lord Clarendon, who was certainly not in advance of his 


age i» philosophy, tells a long story about the ghost of Sir 


George Villers, the father of the duke, appearing three several 
Vou. IL. 
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other world to intimate that the life of the fa- 
vourite was in danger.’ But the gay and con- 
fident Buckingham proceeded to Portsmouth, 
where he was to embark for Rochelle. Upon 
Saturday, the 23d of August, “ being St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Eve,” writes Howell, “the duke did rise 
up in a well-disposed humour out of his bed, and 
cut a caper or two; and being ready, and having 
been under the barber’s hand (where the mur- 
derer had thought to have done the deed, for he 
was leaning upon the window all the while), he 
went to breakfast attended by a great company 
of commanders, where Monsieur Soubise came 
to him, and whispered him in the ear that Ro- 
chelle was relieved: the duke seemed to slight the 
news, which made some think that Soubise went 
away discontented.” This admirable letter-writer 
is generally well-informed as to passing events, 
but it should appear that it was Buckingham 
who attempted to persuade Soubise that Rochelle 
was relieved. Soubise knew very well that the 
place was not relieved, but he had other grounds 
for discontentment; and as no state secrets 
were kept, as scarcely a servant of the king or of 
Buckingham had the honesty to conceal what he 
could make money by disclosing, he probably 
knew that Secretary Carleton, who had at that 
moment arrived at Portsmouth with despatches, 
brought the duke orders to open a correspon- 
dence with Richelieu as soon as he should reach 
Rochelle, and abandon the French Protestants 
for the sake of an advantageous peace with Louis. 
Besides Soubise there were many refugees about 
Buckingham; and they were seen to gesticulate 
very violently in conversing with the duke. This 
was only the habit of their country when excited, 
but to the English it seemed as if they threatened 
his grace with actual violence. The duke left 
his chamber to proceed to his carriage, which 
was in waiting, still followed by the vociferating 
and gesticulating Frenchmen. In the hall he 
was stopped by one of his officers, and at that 
moment he received a knife in his left breast. 
He drew forth the weapon, Staggered, and fell; 
and died with the word “ Villain!” upon his lips. 
In the throng and confusion no one saw the hand 
that struck the mortal blow. Suspicion fell upon 
the Frenchmen, who were with difficulty saved 
from the fury of the duke’s attendants. Then 
some ran to keep guard at the gates, some to the 
ramparts of the town. During this time there 
was a man who went into the kitchen of the 
very house where the deed was done, and stood. 
there unnoticed of all. But when a multitude 
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times to an officer in the king’s wardrobe, in Windsor Castle, to 
tell him to go to his son and warn him that, unless he did 
something to ingratiate himself with the people, or at least to 
abate the extreme malice they bore him, he would be suffered 
to live but a short time. ae of the Rebellion. 
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of captains and gentlemen rushed into the house,{ “The court,” says Clarendon, “was too near 
exclaiming, “ Where is the villain ?—where is the | Portsmouth, and too many courtiers upon tbe 
butcher ?”—that man calmly came forth amongst | place, to leave this murder (so barbarous in the 
them, saying, “I am the man!—here I am!” | nature and circumstances, the like whereof had 
They drew their swords, and would have de- | not been known in England many ages), long 
spatched him on the spot but for the timely | concealed from the king. His majesty was at 
interference of Secretary Carleton, Sir Thomas | the public prayers of the church, when Sir John 
Morton, and some others, who took charge of | Hippesly came into the room with a troubled 
him till a guard of musketeers arrived and con- | countenance, and, without any pause in respect to 
veyed him to the governor's house. The assassin, | the exercise they were performing, went directly 
who might most easily have escaped, had he | to the king and whispered in his ear what had 
been sv minded, had written a paper to declare | fallen out. His majesty continued unmoved, 
his motive, imagining that he must perish on | and without the least change in his countenance, 
the spot, and leave no one to speak for him. | till prayers were ended, when he suddenly de- 
This paper was sewed in the crown of his hat, | parted to his chamber and threw himself upon 
half within the lining, and was to this effect :— | his bed, lamenting with much passion, and with 
“That man is cowardly base, and deserveth not | abundance of tears, the loss he had of an excel- 
the name of a gentleman or soldier, that is not | lent servant, and the horrid manner in which he 
willing to sacrifice his life for the honour of his | had been deprived of him; and he continued in 
God, hia king, and his country. Let no man | this melancholic discomposure of mind many 
commend me for the doing of it, but rather dis- | days. Yet his manner of receiving the news in 
commend themselves as the cause of it; for if | public, when it was first brought him in the pre- 
God had not taken our hearts for our sins, he | sence of so many (who knew or saw nothing of 
had not gone so long unpunished.—John Fel- | the passion he expressed upon his retreat), made 
ton.”! many men believe that the accident was not very 
Mr. John Felton, a gentleman by birth and | ungrateful, at least, that it was very indifferent 
education, was no stranger to many of the men | to him, as being rid of a servant very ungracious 
and officers then collected at Portsmouth, amongst | to the people, and the prejudice of whose person 
whom he had served on former occasions. He | exceedingly obstructed all overtures made in 
had been a lieutenant in a regiment employed | parliament for his service. And, upon this ob- 
the preceding year in the wretched expedition | servation, persons of all conditions took great 
to the isle of Rhé, but he had thrown up his; license in speaking of the person of the duke, 
commission in disgust because he saw another | and dissecting al] his infirmities, believing they 
man promoted irregularly over his head, and ; should not thereby incur any displeasure of the 
because he was refused payment of his arrears. | king; in which they took very ill measures, for 
According to his own account, he was a zealous | from that time almost to the time of his own 
Protestant; his zeal amounted to fanaticism. | death, the king admitted very few into any de- 
He was now thrust into a dungeon, and horribly | gree of trust who had ever discovered themselves 
laden with irons, and a royal chaplain was sent | to be enemies to the duke, or against whom he 
to commune with him. Felton understood that | had manifested a notable prejudice.” * 
this clergyman came not merely to offer ghostly For the present Charles took the duke’s widow 
comfort, but to search him as to his motives and | and children under his special protection, paid 
accomplices, and he said to him—“ Sir, T shall | his debts, which were considerable, styled Buck- 
be brief—I killed Hfm for the cause of God and ingham his martyr, and ordered his body to be 
my country.” The chaplain replied that the sur- { buried among the illustrious dead in Westminster 
geons gave hopes of the duke’s life. “It isim-| Abbey. He could not, however, venture upon a 
possible,” exclaimed Felton, “I had the power | grand public funeral. At ten o’clock at night, 
of forty men, assisted by Him that guided my | on the 18th of September, a coffin was borne on 
hand.” .The chaplain failed in his mission, and | men’s shoulders, and in a poor and confused 
the enthusiastic assassin was conveyed from | manner, from Wallingford House over against 
Portsmouth to the Tower of London, there to be | Whitehall to Westminster Abbey, there being 
examined by bishops and lords of the council. | not much above a hundred mourners, who at- 
On his road he was greeted with prayers and | tended upon an empty coffin, for the duke’s corpse 
blessings by the common people, who regarded | itself had been secretly interred the day before, 
him as a deliverer.’ as if it had been doubted the people in their 
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1 The original letter is in exietence, and was a few years since | ‘Now God bless thee, little David!’ quoth she—meaning he 
in the possession of Mr. Upoott, of the London Institution. had killed Goliath. . . . Some confidently report he shall be 

2 Ag Belton the last woek passed through Kingston-upon- { reserved till the parliament; but others pray God he be not 
Thames, an old woman bestowed this salutation wpon him :— | racked and put to death before.”—Meade, in Ellis. 3 Hist. 
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madness might have surprised it. As the empty 
coffin was carried along by night, to prevent dis- 
order, the train-bands kept guard on both sides 
of the way, beating their drums to drown the 
voices of the people, and carrying their pikes and 
muskets upon their shoulders as in a march, not 
trailing them as was usual at a mourning:.' 
Felton, meanwhile, persisted in his assertion 
that he had no accomplices, and no motive but 
that of doing good to his country and the cause 
of the true religion.?, The Earl of Dorset, who, 
according to some accounts, was accompanied by 
Bishop Laud, went to the Tower and threatened 
the prisoner with the rack. ‘I am ready,” said 
Felton: “yet I must tell you that I will then 
accuse you, my Lord of Dorset, and no one but 
yourself.” The king was desirous of employing 
the rack; but the House of Commons had of late 
given many salutary lessons and warnings, and 
the judges unanimously declared that the use of 
torture had been at all times unwarrantable by 
the laws of England; and upon this declaration 
Charles declined to use his prerogative. For 
some time Felton gloried in his deed; but at 
length, “through the continual inculcation of his 
majesty’s chaplains and others of the long robe,” 


he was induced to consider himself in the light. 


of a foul murderer. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether he ever really regretted that Buck- 
ingham was removed, When put upon his trial, 
he confessed the fact with which he was charged, 
but added, that he did it not maliciously, but out 
of an interest for the good of his country. The 
attorney-general made a speech in aggravation of 
the offence, showing the high quality of the per- 
son killed, who was so dear and near a subject 
of the king’s, so faithful a servant to his majesty, 
so great a counsellor of state, a general, high- 
admiral, &., &c.; and, producing the knife in 
open court, he compared Felton to Ravaillac, who 
had murdered Henry IV. of France. Judge 
Jones asked Felton what he could say why judg- 
ment should not be given against him, without 
impannelling a jury or examining witnesses. Fel- 
ton answered that he was sorry 7f he had taken 
away so faithful a servant to his majesty as Mr. 
Attorney had described the duke to be, and, 
lifting up his arm, he said, “This is the instru- 
ment which did the fact; I desire it may be first 
cut off.” The judge told him that, by the law, if 
a man strike in the king’s palace, he is to lose 
his hand, &c.; 





| Meade. 

2 Meade eays that it was reported he affirmed in the Tower, 
‘that his only confederate and setter on was the remonstrance 
of the parliament, which he then verily thought in his soul and 
conscience to be a sufficient warrant for what he did upon the 
duke's person.” And Sir Dudley Carleton, who wrote a long 
account of the assassination to the queen, avers that Felton had 
said, at Portemouth, on his first arrest, ‘‘that, reading the re- 
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but it was not his majesty’s plea- 
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sure that they should proceed against him in 
any other way than that which the law had 
ordinarily determined in such cases. “You 
shall therefore,” said he, “have the law and no 
more;” and so gave sentendé he should be hanged 
until he were dead. Felton bowed and thanked 
his lordship. He was hanged at Tyburn, and 
his body, by the king’s orders, was sent down to 
Portsmouth and fixed on a gibbet.’ 

In lieu of Buckingham as commander of the 


expedition to Rochelle, Charles appointed the 
Earl of Lindsey, who sailed on the 8th of Sep- 
tember with a formidable fleet and army, which 
did no more than might have been done had they 
still been commanded by the favourite. 
saine time private negotiations were carried on 
with the French court by means of Mr. Walter 
Montague,* who was then a Catholic in heart, 
and, as such, averse to the Protestant Rochellers. 
Lindsey returned with dishonour, and soon after 


At the 


Rochelle, the last bulwark of the Huguenots, 

was taken by Richelieu. When the siege began 

there were 15,000 souls within those walls; when 

it ended there remained but 4000, and these half 
dead from famine. 

Parliament, which had been fur- 

A.D. 1629. they prorogued from the 20th of 


October to the 20th of January, met when the 
spirit of Protestantism was embittered by these 


events. The first acts the commons did were to 
revive all committees of religion and grievances, 
and to take into consideration what things the 
liberty of the subject had been invaded in, against 
their Petition of Right, since the end of the last 
session. Mr. Selden soon after reported to the 


house that the unpalatable speech which his 
majesty made in the lords the last day of the 
Jast session had been entered on the journals 
along with the Petition of Right, and the proper 
answer, by his majesty’s command. 
to the country Charles had suppressed the proper 
document, and circulated in its stead a copy of 
the petition with his first answer to it, which 
parliament had rejected. The king’s printer being 
sent for to know by what authority he had sup- 
pressed the original impression and printed an- 
other with unwarrantable additions, answered 
that he had a warrant for it; and upon sending 


But in fact, 


some of the members to his house, it was found 
that the clerk of the lords had sent the proper 
papers; that, during the sitting of parliament, 
1500 copies of them had been printed, but very 


monstrance of the house of parliament, it came into his mind 


that, in committing the act of killing the duke, he should da 
his country great good service.” 

8 Rushworth; State Trials; Carleton and Meade, in Bilis. 

4 Montague was second son of the Earl of Manchester. He 
afterwards publicly recanted, settled in France, was made com- 
mendatory abbot of Pontoise, and a member of the council’ bad 
the queen regent, Anne of Austria, 
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few divulged; and that the day after the session 
was ended the attorney-general had sent for the 
printer, and told him, as from the king, that he 
must not publish these papers—that the lord 
privy-seal, the Earl of Worcester, had told him 
as much; and that soon after the printer was 
sent for to court, and told that he must make a 
new impression, and print the Petition of Right 
with the king's first answer to it, and his ma- 
jesty's last speech in the lords. The house was 
indignant at this double-dealing. ‘For this 
Petition of Right,” said Selden, “we know how it 
has been invaded since our last meeting. Our 
liberties of life, person, and freehold have been 
invaded—men have been committed contrary to 
that petition. . . . No man ought to lose life or 
limb but by the law, and hath not one lately lost 
lis ears by order of the Star Chamber? Next, 
they will take away our arms, and then our legs, 
and so our lives. Let all see we are sensible of 
this, Evil customs creep in on us: let us make 
a just representation thereof to his majesty.” 
But the attention of the house was presently 
drawn away to the case of Mr. Rolles, a merchant 
and a member of the house, who complained 
that his goods were seized by the officers of the 
customs, for refusing to pay the rates by them 
demanded, although he told them what was ad- 
judged to be due by law he would pay them. 
This case, which was only one of many, trans- 
ported the commons. “Cast your eyes which 
way you please,” exclaimed Sir Robert Phillips, 
“you see violations of the liberty of the subject. 
Look on the privileges of this house. . . They 
knew the party was a parliament man; nay, they 
said if all the parliament was with him, or con- 
cerned in the goods, they would seize them just 
the same.” ‘‘We have had good admonitions,” 
cried Littleton, “and we have followe: them. 
We have had moderation preached to us in par- 
liament, and we follow it. I would others did 
the like out of parliament. Let the parties be 
sent for that violated the liberties of parliament, 
that they may have their doom.” The king sent 
a message commanding them to stay any further 
debate or proceedings in that case until the mor- 
row at two o'clock in the afternoon, when his 
majesty was resolved to speak with both houses 
in the Banqueting House at Whitehall. On the 
morrow—the 24th of January—the two houses 
attended at the time and place appointed, and 
Charles thus addressed them, paying a compli- 
ment to the lords at the expense of the commons: 
‘The care I have,” he said, “to remove all ob- 
stacles that may hinder the good correspondency, 
or cause a misunderstanding betwixt me and this 
parliament, made me call you hither at this time, 
the particular occasion being a complaint lately 
moved in the lower house. For you, my lords, 
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I am glad to take this and all other occasions 
whereby you may clearly understand both my 
words and actions: for, as you are nearest in de- 
gree, so you are the fittest witnesses for kings. 
The complaint I speak of is for staying men's 
goods that deny tonnage and poundage. This 
may have an easy and short conclusion, if my 
words and actions be rightly understood; for, by 
passing the bill as my ancestors have had it, my 
by-past actions will be concluded and my future 
proceedings authorized, which certainly would 
not have been struck upon if men had not ima- 
gined that I had taken these duties as pertaining 
unto my hereditary prerogative, in which they 
are much deceived: for it ever was, and still is, 
my meaning, by the gift of my people, to enjoy 
it; and my intention in my speech at the end of 
the last session was not to challenge tonnage and 
poundage as of right, but de dene esse, showing 
you the necessity, not the right, by which I was 
to take it until you had granted it unto me, as- 
suring myself, according to your general profes- 
sions, that you wanted time, and not good-will, 
to give to me.” He proceeded to tell the com- 
mons he expected that they, without loss of time, 
would vote the tonnage and poundage, and so 


put an end to all questions arising out of this 


subject. “To conclude,” he proceeded, ‘‘let us 
not be jealous one of the other's actions; for, if I 
had been easily moved at every occasion, the 
order made in the lower house on Wednesday 
night last might have made me startle, there 
being some show to suspect that you had given 
yourselves the liberty to be the inquisitors after 
complaints, the words of your order being some- 
what too largely penned, but, looking into your 
actions, I find you only hear complaints, not seek 
complaints, for I am certain you neither pretend 
nor desire to be inquisitors of men’s actions Deore 
particular complaint be made.” 

The truth was, the commons were resolute to 
be inquisitors of many men’s actions—men like 
Laud and other bishops, counsellors, and minis- 
ters, who attacked their consciences and their 
property. The commons knew well that the 
voting of tonnage and poundage for life was a 
comparatively modern practice, and they were 
determined not only not to vote these duties for 
life, but not even for a term of years—no, not 
for a single year—unless they should see a change 
in the conduct of the king. They proceeded in 
the first place to the subject of religion, declaring 
that the business of the kings of this earth should 
give place to the business of the King of Heaven. 
Yor doctrine and discipline, and all matters con- 
nected with the charch, Charles had given the 
reins to Bishop Laud, who was not only resolved 
to introduce great and manifold changes, which 
certainly went to assimilate more and more the 
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Anglican establishment to'the Roman church, 
but also to tolerate no delay or dissent—to en- 
force conformity by imprisonment, the pillory, 
the hangman’s whip and knife. Laud’s creed was 
Arminianism in the widest sense. The commons 
coupled the two things together, and complained 
of the rapid increase of Arminianism and Papis- 
try, much resenting the fact, that of late not one 


Papist had been hanged for receiving orders in. 


the Church of Rome. Mr. Pym proposed that 
the house should take a covenant for the main- 
tenance of their religion and rights, which were 
both in danger; and he and other members in- 
veighed loudly touching the late introducing of 
idolatrous ceremonies in the church by Cosens 
and others. As the sins of the land were deemed 
to be greater than its troubles, they ordered that 
a conference should be desired with the lords 
about a petition to the king for the ordering of 
a general fast. The lords granted the conference 
and joined in the petition, which was granted by 
the king, with a few remarks which greatly ir- 
ritated the petitioners. The king admitted the de- 
plorable estate of the Reformed churches abroad, 
which was made the chief ground for the petition; 
but he told parliament that certainly fighting 
would do those churches more good than fasting. 
“Though,” continued he, “I do not wholly dis- 
allow the latter, yet I must tell you that this 
custom of fasting every session is but lately be- 
gun; and I confess I am not fully satisfied with 
the necessity of it at this time.” A day or two 
after, the king sent a message to the commons to 
tell them that they ought to settle the question 
of tonnage and poundage before they meddled 
more with religion; and the court party, now 
weak and timid, made some speeches in recom- 
mendation of the message; but the Puritans only 
fell the more violently upon some of the bishops 
for introducing the new ceremonies. They again 
indignantly asserted that Popery and Arminian- 
iam were joining hands to produce a Romish 
hierarchy and a Spanish tyranny. On the 28th 
of January Secretary Coke delivered a second 
message from the king, telling the commons that 
his majesty expected rather thanks than a re- 
monstrance; that still he would not interrupt 
them, so that they trenched not on that which 
did not belong to them. “But his majesty,” 


' “ Proclaimed in England by a despot, the Reformation 
began there in tyranny; scarcely born, she persecuted her 
partizane and her enemies alike. Henry VIII. with one hand 
raised scaffolds for the Roman Catholics, with the other piled 
up faggote for the Protestants who refused to subscribe to the 
creed, and approve of the government which the new church 
received from him. There were, then, from the outset two 
reformations—that of the king and that of the people: the first 
unsettled and servile, more attached to temporal interests than 
to belief, alarmed at the movement which had given il birth, 
and thinking to borrow from Catholicism all that in separating 
from Catholicism it could retain ; the other spontaneous, ardent, 
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added Coke, “still commands me to tell you that 
he expects precedency of tonnage and poundage.” 
Dark rumours were abroad of the king’s inten- 
tion to dissolve parliament as soon as they should 
vote the tonnage and poundaffe for life, and “‘not 
soon to call another.” The commons continued 
to occupy themselves with the subject of religion, 
and they drew up a brief resolution, stating that 
they held for truth the articles of religion as 
established by parliament in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and utterly rejected the sense of Jesuits 
and Arminians. On the 2d of February, instead 
of their bill of tonnage and poundage, they pre- 
sented to the king their “ Apology” for delaying 
that bill. They complained of his majesty’s 
sending them two messages in three days, telling 
him that that manner of pressing the house was 
inconsistent with their orders and privileges. On 
the following day Secretary Coke assured the 
house, in his majesty’: name, that he was mis- 
understood as to a command, which was not the 
meaning, but simply a desire on the king’s part, 
for the sake of concord; that his majesty was as 
anxious as they were for the true faith, but must 
needs think it strange that this business of reli- 
gion should be only a hindrance of his affairs. 
And, in the end, the king insisted on their pass- 
ing the tonnage and poundage bill, telling them 
they must not think it strange, if he found them 
slack, that he should give them such further quick- 
ening as he might find cause. This message did 
Charles far more harm than good: the house 
stuck to their grievances, and went on debating 
about Popery and Arminianism. Mr. Kirton de- 
clared that the “two great bishops” (Laud and 
Neile) were the main and great roots of all those 
evils which were come upon them and their re- 
ligion. “Let us inquire,” added he, “what sort 
of men they have preferred in the church, and 
why.” Everybody knew that Mainwaring, and 
Sibthorp, and Cosens, and other men obnoxious 
for their Arminianism and their advocacy of an 
absolute monarchy—individuals condemned and 
sentenced by parliament—had been recently put 
upon the ladder of promotion; and the house 
now appointed a sub-committee to inquire into 
the pardons granted to those offenders, in scorn 
of their own justice.’ 

In the course of the debates on this subject 
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despising worldly considerations, accepting all the consequences 
of its principles—in a word, a true moral revolution, undertaken 
in the name and with the ardour of faith. 

‘United for some time—under Queen Mary by common suf- 
fering, and at the accession of Elizabeth by common joy—the 
two reformatious could not long fail to separate and turn against 
each other. And such was their situation, that politics became 
necessarily mixed up in their debates. In separating herself 
from the independent head of the Catholic church, the Anglican 
church had lost all ita own strength, and no longer held her 
rights or her power but as of the power and rights of the sove- 
reigns of the state. She was thus bound to the cause of civil 
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there rose to speak, for the first time, a sturdy, 
somewhat clownish-looking man, of about thirty 
years of age, with a slovenly coat and a neglected 
hat. His speech was thick and graceless, but 
there was an earnestness in his manner, a look of 
command about his person, that imposed respect, 
if not awe. It was Mr. Oliver Cromwell, the 
new member for Huntingdon. ‘I have heard,” 
said Cromwell, “from one Dr. Beard, that Dr. 
Alablaster hath preached flat Popery at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and that the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. 
Neile) commanded him, as his diocesan, to preach 
nothing to the contrary. And Dr. Mainwaring, 
so justly censured for his sermons in this house, 
has been, by this bishop’s means, preferred to a 
rich living. If these are steps to church prefer- 
ment, what may we not expect?” 

The result of the whole inquiry was, that the 
bishops and the court had in all cases taken the 
obnoxious preachers and their principles, both po- 
litical and theological, into special favour. The 
commons, however, did not altogether lose sight 
of illegal taxation. They brought Acton, the 
sheriff of London who had seized the merchants’ 
goods, on his knees to the bar of their house, 
and thence sent him to the Tower. They also 
brought to their bar some of the officers of cus- 
toms, who declared that they had made the seiz- 
ures by the king’s warrant; and one of the officers 
said he had been sent for and commanded by the 
king to give them no further answer. The com- 
mons even brought the barons of the exchequer 
to account; and those high functionaries declined 
justifying the legality of the measures which had 
been pursued.' 

On the 25th of February the sub-committee of 
religion presented a long and circumstantial re- 
port, under the title of ‘ Heads of Articles agreed 
upon, and to be insisted on by the house.” In 
this paper no quarter was shown to “Laud and 
Arminianism. They complained especially of the 
publishing, by bishop’s license, of books in fa- 
vour of Popery, and of the suppressing of books 
against Popery. They asked, among many other 
things, for the removal of candlesticks from the 
communion-table, which they said was now wick- 
edly called a high altar; for the removal of pic- 
tures, lights, and images, and of praying towards 


despotism, and constrained to profess its maxims in order to 
legitimate her own origin—to serve its interests in order to pre- 
serve her own.”—QGuizot, Hist. af the English Revolution. 

1 Rushworth; Whitedock; Parl. Hist. 

2 “*T will venture to give the reader two little pieces of advice, 
which, if his experience resemble mine, may prove furthersome 
to him in this inquiry; they include the essence of all that I 
have discovered respecting it :— 

“The first is, by no means to credit the wide-spread report 
that these seventeenth-ocentury Puritans were superstitious, 


erack-brained persons ; given up to enthusiasm, the most part of 


them ; the minor ruling part being cunning men, who knew how 
to assume the dialect of the others, and thereby, as skilful 
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the east, and crossing ad omnem motum et gestum. 
They complained of the bishops bringing men to 
question and trouble for not obeying their com- 
mands in these respects; but they themselves 
called with stentorian voices for the persecuting 
of the Papists and the exemplary punishment 
of all teachers, publishers, and maintainers of 
Popish opinions. They required, moreover, that 
books like those of Montague and Mainwaring 
should be burned; that some good order should be 
taken for licensing books hereafter; that bishop- 
rics and other ecclesiastical preferments should 
be conferred by his majesty, with advice of his 
privy council, upon learned, pious, and orthodox 
men; that the bishops and clergymen thus chosen 
should reside upon their charge, and that some 
course might be taken in the present parliament 
for providing competent means for the mainten- 
ance of a godly, able minister in every parish of 
the kingdom? 

In the face of this resolute opposition, Char- 
les rashly determined, at all hazards, to main- 
tain Laud and the hierarchy. Immediately after 
the reading of the above articles, he sent to com- 
mand both houses to adjourn to Monday, the 
2d of March, notwithstanding the right which 
the commons claimed to fix their own adjourn- 
ment. Thereupon the house adjourned; but, on 
the 2d of March, Sir John Eliot stood up, and, 
after expressing his duty to the king, once more 
denounced Arminianism, and then fell with his 
whole weight upon the great Bishop of Winches- 
ter and his greater abettor—“that is,” continued 
Eliot, “the Lord-treasurer Weston, in whose per- 
son all evil is concentrated, both for the innova- 
tion of religion and invasion of our liberties; he 
being now the great enemy of the commonwealth. 
I have traced him in all his actions, and I find 
him building on those grounds laid by his mas- 
ter, the great duke; he, secretly, is moving for 
this interruption; and, from this fear, they go 
about to break parliaments, lest parliaments should .. 
break them.” Then the speaker, Sir John Finch, 
delivered a message from the king, commanding 
him “to adjourn the house until Tuesday come 
seven-night following.’ Several members ob- 
jected that this message was vexatious and ir- 
regular, and that it was not the office of their 





Machiavels, to dupe aa, This is a wide-spread report, but 
an untrue one. I advise my reader to try precisely the opposite 
hypothesis—to consider that his fathers, who had thought about 
this world very seriously indeed, were not quite so far behind- 
hand in their conclusions respecting it—that actually their 
‘enthusiasms,’ if well seen into, were not foolish, but wise— 
that Machiavelism, cant, official jargon, whereby a man speaks 
openly what he does not mean, were, surprising as it may seem, 
‘ouch rarer than they have ever since been. Really and truly 
it may in a manner be said, cant, parliamentary and other jar- 
gon, were still to invent in this world. O heavens! one could 
weep at the contrast!” — Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with 
Blucidations, by Thomas Carlyle, vol. i. p. 115. 
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speaker to deliver any such commands—for the 
adjournment of the house properly belonged to 
themselves. And then they said that, after they 
had settled a few things, they would satisfy his 
majesty. Sir John Eliot forthwith produced a 
remonstrance to the king against the illegal levy- 
ing of tonnage and poundage, and against the 
lord-treasurer, who “dismayed the merchants, 
drove out trade,” &c. Eliot desired the speaker 
to read this paper, but the speaker said he could 
not, as the king had adjourned the house. It 
was then proposed that the remonstrance should 
be read by the clerk of the house, at the table, 
but the clerk also refused. And thereupon Eliot 
read it himself with much more effect than either 
of the officials could have produced, When Sir 
John had finished the reading, the speaker re- 
fused to put it to the vote, saying, “he was com- 
manded otherwise by the king.” Mr. Selden then 
got up and said, “Mr. Speaker, if you will not 
put the question, which we command you, we 
must sit still; and so we shall never be able to 
do anything.” The speaker replied, that he had 
an express command from the king, so soon as he 
had delivered his message of adjournment, to rise. 
And thereupon he rose; but Hollis, son to the 
Earl of Clare, Mr. Valentine, and other members 
of that stamp, forced him to sit down again, and 
held him fast to his chair. At the same time 
some of the patriots locked the doors of the house, 


~ 





' In the “ Relations of the most famous Kingdomes and Common- 


tealths thorowout the World, published at the signe of the Sunne 
we find a copious descrip- 


in Pawl’s Churchyard, London, 1630,” 
tion of England as at this period, previous to the convulsions 
under Charles I., and fully justifying ttose authors who repre- 
sent it as being eminently proeperous after the long peace the 
country had enjoyed under the pacific James. After comparing 
the English court, nobility, gentry, and citizens, with those of 
the continental nations, and finding the advantage everywhere 
on his own country’s side, the author, who here at least is no 
Italian, speaks of the husbandmen or yeomen as follows :— 
“But, indeed, if you would have cause of wonder, then looke 
upon the husbandman, and compare him to men of like ranke 
in other places, and | believe, upon mature consideration, our 
adversaries will repine at their felicities, xnd our friends em- 
brace our noble freedomes with desire of imitation. 
% * + * * % * * * 
“In Ireland he is termed a churle, in England a clowne: 
but look on him truly as he liveth indeed, and you shall finde 
him a carefull maintainer of his family, in continued descents, 
and in time past he would not have altered his addition of rich 
Yeoman, for the vainglorious title of rich Gentleman : You shall 
see them dwell in neat houses, manors, lordships, and parks, 
to the annuall value of a thousand pounds sometimes: their 
sonnes knighted, their daughters well bestowed, their other 
children so dispersed, that lawyers, citizens, merchants, are 
raised throughout the kingdome, from the sonnes and kindred 
of these countrimen. Yea, you shall see them invited to the 


court by service, or promotion, and knowing that the breath of 


kings advanceth or dejecteth, can attend the good houre, and 
such graces as a prince's favour may distribute to a well-deserv- 
ing subject. 

“Thus liveth our countriman, and is able, though but a 


farmer, to lodge you sweetly and handsomely, to set a peece of 


plate on the cupboord, five or six dishes of good fare on the 
table, with fresh and fine linnen, and a cheerefull welcome. 


He is so nurtured besides that he can tell his lawyer a formalf 
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and brought up the keys to the table. Sir Tho- 
mas Edmonds and other members of the house, 
who were privy counsellors or courtiers, rushed 
to the release of the pinioned speaker. “God's 
wounds!” cried Hollis, “he shall sit still till it 
pleases us to rise.” A rudé scuffle ensued, during 
which the speaker shed an ubundance of tears. 
As the courtiers were too weak to release him, he 
at last sat still, and said, crying more than ever, 
“T will not say J will not, but J dare not. T have 
his majesty’s commands. I dare not sin against 
the express command of the sovereign.” Selden 
then delivered a constitutional speech on the du- 
ties of a speaker of the House of Commons, and 
told him that he ought to proceed and put the 
remonstrance to the vote; but the speaker “still 
refused, with extremity of weeping and suppli- 
catory orations. Sir Peter Hayman, a gentleman 
of his own county and of his own blood, told him 
that he blushed at being his kinsman; that he 
was a disgrace to his country—a blot to a noble 
family; that all the inconveniences that might 
follow—yea, even to the destruction of parlia- 
ment—would be considered as the issue of his 
baseness by posterity, by whom he would be re- 
membered with scorn and disdain.” Sir Peter 
ended by recommending, that if he would not do 
his duty, he should be brought to the bar of the 
house, and a new speaker chosen at once.! 

As neither advice nor threats could prevail 
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tale, and complaine to the justice if a farre better man wrong 
him. And finally, in a carowse of good liquor of his own 
brewing, can chaunt it with the poet, Anglia libera gens, cui 
libera mens,” &c. 

From the picture that follows of the busy commercial activity, 
and industrial prosperity of England, one may easily imagine 
what an excitement and discontent must have been cauaed from 
the attempts made by the crown to interfere with the free course 
of capital and labour by the establishment of monopolies and 


other unjust and injudicions restrictions. 


“Concerning traffike and imployment at sea ; what kingdome 


hath more commodities within itselfe, wanteth lesse, or is better 
furnished from forraine parts? So that whether for gaine sake 


they make sale of the best things, or that there is a secret in 
importation, or that our merchants are curious in selecting the 
choicest, I know not, but am sure that our England is the very 
shop of the world, and magazine of nature's dainties. If it bea 
blessing for every man to eat under his owne roofe, to sit with 
the pleasura of conversation in his orchard or garden, to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth with plentie, to live in neighhourly gra- 
tuities, having in a manner our doores open all night, to have 
many children, servants, and store of cattell, to purchase great 
estates, marry our daughters beyond expectation, and strengthen 
one another in worthy families, and suitable kindred; then 
looke upon England and tell mee, where is the like?” 

To the same effect is Mrs. Hutchinson’s exquisite description 
of England at the time of her birth in 1620 :—“‘ Brittaine hath 
bene as a garden enclosed, wherein all things that man can 
wish, to make a pleasant life, are planted and grow in her owne 
soyle, and whatsoever forreigne countries yield to encrense ad- 
miration and delight, are brought in by her fleetes. The people, 
by the plenty of their country, not being forced to toyle for 
read, have ever addicted themselves to more generous employ- 
ments, and bene reckoned allmost in all nges, as vailliant 
warriours as any part of the world sent forth,” &c.—See the 
Life of Mra. Lucy Hutchinson, written by herself, prefixed to 
her Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. 
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on the speaker, und as they well knew they 
would not again be allowed the opportunity of 
expressing their sentiments in parliament, the 
commons hastily drew up a protest under the 
following heads:—“1. Whosoever shall bring in 
innovation in religion, or by favour seek to ex- 
tend or introduce Popery or Arminianism, or 
other opinions disagreeing from the true or or- 
thodox church, shall be reputed a capital enemy 
tu this kingdom and commonwealth. 2. Who- 
soever shall counsel or advise the taking and 
levying of the subsidies of tonnage and poundage, 
not being granted by parliament, or shall be an 
actor or instrument therein, shall be likewise 
reputed an innovator in the government, and a 
capital enemy to this kingdom and common- 
wealth. 3. If any merchant or other person what- 
soever shall voluntarily yield or pay the said 
subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not being 
granted by parliament, he shall likewise be re- 
puted a betrayer of the liberty of England, and 
an enemy to the same.” As Mr. Hollis read | 
these articles he was loudly cheered by the house. | 
While they were reading, the king, who had 
hurried down to the House of Lords, and who 
was perplexed at not seeing the speaker, sent a 
messenger to bring away the serjeant with his 
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come here this day, to declare to you, my lords, 
and all the world, that it was only the disobe- 
dient carriage of the lower house that hath caused 
this dissolution at this time; and that you, my 
lords, are so far from being causers of it, that I 
have so much comfort in your lordships’ carriage 
towards me, as I have cause to distaste their 
proceedings. Yet that I may be clearly under- 
stood, I must needs say, that they do mistake me 
wonderfully that think I lay the fault equally 
upon all the lower house; for, as I know there 
are many as dutiful and loyal subjects as any are 
in the world, so I know that it was only some 
vipers amongst them that had cast this mist of 
difference before their eyes; although there were | 
some amongst them that would not be infected 
with this contagion—insomuch that some of their 


| speaking (which indeed was the general fault of 


the house on the last day) did show their ohe- 
dience. To conclude, my lords, as those evil- 
| affected persons must look for their rewards, 80 
you that are here of the higher house, may justly 
claim from me that protection and favour that a 


| good king oweth to his loyal and faithful nobility. 


And now, my lord-keeper, do what I have com- 
manded you.” Then the lord-keeper said, “My 
lords, and gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


mace—-& symbol almost as important as the ; the king’s majesty doth dissolve this parliament.” 


speaker, and without which there could be no 
house. But the members stopped the serjeant, 
and, taking the key of the door from him, gave 
it toa member of the house to keep safe and 
sure. Not seeing serjeant or mace, the king de- 
spatched the usher of the black rod to call up the 
commons, that he might dissolve the parliament; 
but the commons refused to receive either the 
black rod or his black message. When Charles 
heard this he grew furious, and, sending for the 
captain of the pensioners and his guards, he or- 
dered them to force the door; but the commons, 
in the’ meanwhile, having voted their protest, 
and adjourned themselves to the 10th of March, 

had risen and were gone. 


And thus, flattering the lords, and threatening 
the commons, Charles ended his third parlia- 
ment, on the 10th of March, 1629.' 

But before the closing scene the king had laid 
his hands upon some of those whom he called the 
“vipers.” Eliot, Hbllis, Selden, Valentine, Cori- 
ton, Hobart, Hayman, Long, and Strode, the 
members who had been the most active in getting 
up the protest, and keeping the speaker in his 
chair, were summoned by warrant (dated the 5th 
of March) before the privy council. With the ex- 
ception of Tong and Strode they all presented 
themselves, but refused to answer out of the 
house for the things they had said in it; and they - 
were thereupon committed to the Tower. Long 


Upon the 10th of March the king went down | and Strode surrendered upon the issuing of a 


to the lords with the proclamation for the dissolu- | 
tion of parliament, which had been signed on the 
3d. Several members of the lower house were 
in the lords when the king arrived, but the com- 


proclamation for their arrest, and they were sent 
to join their friends. The houses of Eliot, Hollis, 
Selden, Long, -and Valentine were forcibly en- 
tered, their studies broken oper, and their papers 


mons had not been summoned as was usual, and | seized by the king’s warrant. 


their speaker was not present as he ought to 
have been. 


Charles issued a long declaration to all his 


“‘ My lords,” said Charles, “ I never lovjng subjects, explaining the causes which 


. came here upon so unpleasing an occasion ; there- | moved him to dissolve the last parliament; but 
fore many may wonder why I did not rather | every step he now took only added to the exas- 
choose to do this by commission; it being a general | peration of the people. Being fully resolved to 
maxim of kings to lay harsh communis by their proceed in the Star Chamber against the mem- 
ministers—themselves only executing pleasing’; bers of parliament whom he had committed to 
things. But, considering that justice is as well an- | the Tower, he propounded a series of questions to 
swered in commending and rewarding of virtue, | the judges, who again were found somewhat less 
as punishing of vice, I thought. it necessary to "1 Rushworth; Whiteock; Parl, Hist. 
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complying than was expected. Judge White- 
lock afterwards (and we believe timidly and pri- 
ately) complained against this way of sending 
to the judges for their opinions beforehand, and 
said, that if Bishop Laud went on in this way, 
he would kindle a flame in the nation. At the 
same moment of excitement the High Commis- 
sion Court and the Star Chamber passed several 
harsh sentences; and on the 22d of March the 
king issued a proclamation, which was interpre- 
ted by many as meaning a determination on his 
part to discontinue parliaments altogether, unless 
he could reduce the House of Commons to be the 
instrument of his will. ‘‘“We have showed,” said 
Charles, “by our frequent meeting our people, 
our love to the use of parliaments; yet, the late 
abuse having for the present driven us unwil- 
lingly out of that course, we shall account it 
presumption for any to prescribe any time unto 
us for parliaments, the calling, continuing, and 
dissolving of which is always in our power; and 
shall be more inclinable to meet in parliament 
again, when our people shall see more clearly 
into our interests and actions, and when such as 
have bred this interruption shall have received 
their condign punishment.” He afterwards gra- 
ciously told the nation that he would not over- 
load his subjects with any more burdens, but 
satisfy himself with those duties that were re- 
ceived by his father, which he neither could nor 
would dispense with, but should esteem them un- 
worthy of his protection who should deny them.' 

The apprehensive, or that numerous class 
which, for the sake of excitement, exaggerate 
calamities, spoke in corners of Tower-hill and 
the block, or Tyburn and the gallows; but the 
arbitrary faction could not venture upon such 
extreme measures, and the imprisoned members, 
in the end, met with nothing but illegal fines in 
addition to their harsh imprisonment. When 
they sued for their Aabeas corpus, and were 
brought up before the Court of King’s Bench, 
the court lawyers made a return that they were 
detained for notable contempts, and for stirring 
up sedition, as alleged in a warrant under the 
king’s sign manual. Their counsel argued against 
the legality of the proceeding, and made a stand 
on the king’s explicit confirmation of principles 
and precedents in the Petition of Right. The 
king’s counsel slurred over that great constitu- 
tional enactment, and the Attorney-general Heath 
—“a fit instrument for those times”-—quibbled 
and evaded, and set up the old tyrannical doc- 
trine of imprisonment at the king’s will. In 
this manner—this wretched irritating manner— 
did Charles and his tools endeavour to explain 
away every confirmation of constitutional rights 
—-every concession made to the people, till the 
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people would no longer give the slightest credit 
to his most solemn promises. The Attorney- 
general Heath recited old authorities to prove 
that prisoners committed by the sovereign or the 
privy council were not bailable. The judges, 
however, wrote “a humble and stout letter” to 
the king, declaring “that by their oaths they 
were to bail the prisoners; but thought fit, before 
they did it, or published their opinions therein, 
to inform his majesty thereof, and humbly to ad- 
vise him (as had been done by his noble pro- 
genitors in like case), to send a direction to his 
justices of his bench to bail the prisoners,”? The 
Lord-keeper Coventry would not tell the judges 
whether he had shown this, their letter, to the 
king or not ; but dissembled the matter, and told 
them that they must attend his majesty at Green- 
wich. There the king received them in a man- 
ner which showed he was displeased with them, 
and he commanded them not to deliver any 
opinion in this case without consulting with the 
rest of the judges. These judges, obviously by 
royal command, delayed the business, and so it was 
put off to the end of the term. When the Court of 
King’s Bench was ready to deliver its opinion, 
the prisoners, by the king's command, were re- 
moved from other places of confinement to the 
Tower; so that the writs of habeus corpus hav- 
ing been addressed to their former keepers, who 
of course could not produce them, the prisoners 
were not forthcoming to claim the right of bail. 
They were thus detained in close custody during 
the whole of the long vacation which ensued.’ 
Towards the end of the vacation the judges 
were commanded to attend at Serjeants’ Inn, as 
his majesty had urgent need: of their services. 
Upon Michaelmas Day-—the day appointed—the 
judges attended; and then tha Chief-justice Hyde 
and Judge Whitelock were sent by the lord. 
keeper to advise with the king at Hampton Court 
There the privy council was sitting; but Charles 
took the two judges aside, and told them he was 
willing the imprisoned members should be ad- 
mitted to bail, notwithstanding their contumacy 
in refusing to declare that they were sorry for 
having offended him; and he also told them that 
he should abandon the Star Chamber proceed- 
ings, and prosecute them in the King’s Bench. 
The answer of the judges, who felt what was 
right, but who were not bold enough to oppose 
the king, did not give entire satisfaction—for 
Charles spoke disrespectfully of their ‘“ oracles. 
and riddles.”* 


2 Whitelock. 

% Whaitelock; State Trials. At the same time this paltry trick 
was played off upon other less conspicuous victims. ‘Some 
constables and other mean men, committed by the council, and 
bringing their habeas corpora, were removed from pursuivant 
to pursuivant, and could have no henefit of the law.” — Whitelock. 

| 4 Whitelock. 
158 
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Upon tlie first day of Michaelmas term, the pri- 
-soners, who had been already thirty weeks in close 
confinement, without resort of friends or family, 
debarred from the use of books, and pen and 
ink, were brought into court, and ordered not 
only to find bail for their present charge, but 
sureties for their good behaviour in future. 
They refused to give these sureties, but were 
ready with bail for their appearance to answer 
the present charge. 
they would accept the same per- 
sous both for sureties and bail; 
but the captives were determined 
not to tie their tongues and fetter 
their own hands by making their 
friends answerable upon so tick- 
lish a point as good behaviour, 
which was to be judged of by 
the king and his ministers. 
They all firmly refused to give 
the sureties in any shape, and 
thereupon they were all sent back 
to the Tower. 

The attorney-general then ex- 
hibited an information in the 
King’s Bench against. Sir John 
Eliot, Mr. Denzil Hollis, and Mr. 
Valentine. Sir John was charged . 
with words uttered in the house 
of commons, and more par- 
ticularly with saying that the 
privy council and judges had conspired to 
trample under foot the liberties of the subject 
--that no man was ever blasted in the House 
of Commons but a curse fell upon him, &e. 
Hollis and Valentine were charged with the 
tumult on the last day of the session, when the 
speaker was forcibly held down in the chair. The 
defendants put in a plea excepting to the juris- 
diction of the ceurt :—“ Forasmuch,” 1s it was 
alleged, “as these offences are supposed to have 
been done in parliament, they ought not to be 
punished in this court, or any other except in 
parliament.” The judges, upon demurrer, over- 
ruled this plea, and the prisoners refused to put 
in any other. Upon the last day of the next 
term judgment was given against them upon a 
nihil dicit by Mr. Justice Jones. But, heavy as 
was their offence, Jones assured the prisoners 
_ that their punishment should be laid on “ with a 
light hand;” and then he delivered sentence— 
“1. That every of the defendants shall be im- 
prisoned during the king’s’ pleasure: Sir John 
Eliot to be imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
and the other defendants in other prisons. 2. That 
none of them shall be delivered out of prison until 
he give security in this court for his good beha- 
viour,and have made submission and acknowledg- 
ment of his offence. 


a 


The judges intimated that | 
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as we think him the greateat offender and the ring- 
leader, shall pay to the king a fine of £2000, and 
Mr. Hollis a fine of 1000.marks; and Mr. Valen- 
tine, because he is of less ability than the rest, 
shall pay a fine of £500.” And to all this all the 
other justices, with one voice, assented.’ Long, 
who had been pricked sheriff of Wiltshire, was 
not brought into the King’s Bench for his con- 
duct in the house, but into the Star Chamber, 
for attending in parliament when he was bound, 
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THE STAR CHAMBER, INTERIOR OF THE PRINCIPAL Room.” 


as sheriff, to be present in his own county. ‘This 
was a revival of an old manceuvre, and people 
understood perfectly well that Long's severe sen- 
tence, condemning him to a fine of 2000 marks, 
imprisonment during the king’s pleasure, and a 
public submission, was solely on account of his 
behaviour in the House of Commons. 
Previously to the passing of these tyrannical 
sentences against members of parliament, a mer- 
chant had felt the ruthless severity of the court. 
Richard Chambers was summoned before the _ 
privy council for refusing to pay any further — 
duty for a bale of silks than might be demanded 
by law. The bale of goods had been seized by 
the officers; but this was not deemed punishment 
enough, and Charles wanted an opportunity to 
re-state his principle, in scorn as the Petition of 


1 Parl. Hiat.; Rushworth; State Trials. 

2 The Star Chamber stood on the eastern side of New Palace 
Yard, and was originally a portion of the royal palace, It ob- 
tained the name of Camera Stellata, or Star Chamber, from the 
walls or ceiling having been ornamented with stars; but the 
building. in use for the meetings of this court from the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth until its abolition in 1641, although pro- 
bably built on the site of the elder chamber, was evidently of 
the Elizahethan era, as the letters E. R., and the date 1602, ap- 
peared over one of the doorways. It was pulled down in 1836, 
for the erection of the new houses of parliament. Our view 
exhibits the interior of the principal room, from a sketch made 


3. Sir John Eliot, inasmuch || just before ite demolition, © 
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Right, that he could lay on duties by preroga- 
tive. Smarting under his wrongs, and foreseeing 
the deplorable consequences that must ensue if 
this arbitrary principle were established, Cham- 
bers told the privy council “ that merchants had 
more encouragement, and were less screwed and 
wrung, in Turkey than in England.” For these 
words an information was preferred against 
him in the Star Chamber; and that detestable 
court, declaring itself of opinion that the words 
were intended to make the people believe that 
the happy government under which they lived 
was worse than a Turkish tyranny, forthwith 
sentenced Chambers to pay a fine of £2000, and 
te sign a written acknowledgment that he had 
“spoken the words insolently, contemptuously, 
seditiously, falsely, and maliciously. The honest 
merchant signed a paper, but of a very diffe- 
reut kind from that required, for it was to this 
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effect :—‘‘ All the above contents and submission, 
I, Richard Chambers, do utterly abhor and de- 
test, as most unjust and false, and never till death 
will acknowledge any part thereof.” And being 
a devout man, a Puritan or Precisian, he sub- 
joined several texts of Scripture, one of which 
was—-“ Woe unto them that devise iniquity, be- 
cause it is in the power of their hand.” His fine 
was immediately estreated into the exchequer, 
where he pleaded Magna Charta and other sta- 
tutes against the fine by the king and his coun- 
cil, it not being by legal judgment of his peers; 
but the barons would not suffer his plea to be 
filed. Afterwards Chambers brought his habeas 
corpus, but the judges remanded him; and after 
twelve years’ imprisonment, and a long waiting 
for satisfaction for his losses from the Long Par- 
liament, this champion and martyr of law and 
right died at last in want.! 
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the conviction that Charles in- 
tended to throw off for ever the 
restraint of parliament, and to 
rule undisguisedly as an absolute 

== king. The orthodox pulpits were 
made to shake with loud expoundings of the 
Divine right; and about this time a pamphlet 
was put forth advising the king to have no more 





1 Whitelock; Rushworth. 

-2 It was proved, however, that this precious production was 
not written for Charles, but far his father James, many years 
before; and that it was now made public and “ bruited” by the 


patriotic party in order to put their fellow-subjects on their 
gtard against the encroachments of despotiam. But the pam- 





of Louis XI. of France, who had put down par- 
liaments in that kingdom, and submitting a rc- 
gular scheme of despotism to be upheld by a 
military police? But still there were circum- 
stances which might seem to indicate that Char- 
les thought rather of managing the House of 
Commons, by winning over some of its most in- 


fluential members, than of taking the more des- 


philet scarcely contained a principle that was not cherished, and 
even acted upon more or less openly, either now or soon after- 
wards, by Charles, and Laud, and Wentworth. At court the 
queen was constantly talking of the difference between a ques 
king, like the Kings of England, and a real, mighty king, like 
the absolute sovereigns of her own country and family. £3 
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perate step alluded to. Perhaps, however, he 
considered the services of such eminent men as 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Dudley Digges, 
Noye, and Littleton, to be worth the purchasing, 
parliament or no parliament; for the country 
contained none more able, and their promptness 
in apostatizing gave him a reasonable ground for 
believing that they would not be deterred by a 
sense of shame, or by scruples of conscience, 
from going any lengths in the service of their 
new master. Wentworth, the most renowned of 
the company, had gone over to the court some 
time before this. After being one of the stur- 
diest of the reformers und boldest declaimers in 
the House of Commons—after suffering impri- 
sonment for refusing to contribute to the forced 
loan—this eminent person, a gentleman ef York- 
shire, who boasted his descent, by bastardy, from 
the royal line of the Plantagenets, out of a very 
ignoble rivalry, and an ambition for rank and 
titles (even his friends could find out no purer 
motives), made his peace with Buckingham a short 
time before that favourite’s death, and sold him- 
self, body and soul, to the court. He had his 
reward; and the splendour of it, no doubt, served 
as a decoy to other patriots of his stamp. He 
was elevated to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Wentworth; he was caressed by the king: he 
was taken to the bosom of Laud; and by the end 
of the year 1628 he was made a viscount and lord- 
president of what was called the Court of York, 
or the Council of the North. From the first 
moment he obtained power he used it against his 
former political associates without mercy or re- 
morse; and it may be that, from that very mo- 
ment, the party set down the renegade for a 
sacrifice whenever the wheel of fortune should 
turn in their favour, The indisputable and com- 
manding abilities of the man also made them 
hate him the more because they feared him. Sir 
Dudley Digges, though a spirited debater and a 
man of talent, had been known for some time to 
be without principle; and, upon being offered the 
post of master of the rolls, he closed at once 
with the bargain, and turned round upon “ the 
Vipers,” as the king called his former friends, 
the leaders of the opposition. Noye and Little- 
ton, both distinguished lawyers, followed the 
same course: Noye was made attorney-general, 
Littleton solicitor-general, Being thus placed in 
a position to explain and stretch the prerogative, 
they did that work apparently without a blush 
at the recollections which were but as of yester- 
day, when they combated for the rights of parlia- 
ment and the liberties of the people. There was 
no new king's favourite in lieu of Buckingham, 
for the Earl of Holland was rather the favourite 
of the queen (scandal said her paramour) than of 
Charles. Holland, however, like the extravagant 
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Hay, Earl of Carlisle, had a seat at the council 
table, where also sat the pompous Arundel, earl- 
marshal; the contemptible, horse-whipped Earl 
of Montgomery; his brother, the Earl of Pem- 
broke; and the Earl of Dorset; who, one and all, 
thought more of pleasure than of business, and 
were content that the king should ruin himself 
or the nation, provided they could have their en- 
joyments. Charles's two secretaries of state at 
this time were Sir John Coke and Sir Dudley 
Carleton; his chancellor, or rather lord-keeper, 
was Lord Coventry; his lord privy-seal the Earl 
of Manchester; and his lord-treasurer the Lord 
Weston, whom Eliot had denounced in the last 
session as the great enemy of the commonwealth. 
But all these counsellors together had not the 
power over the king of Wentworth and Laud. 
The rise of the churchman had been forwarded 
rather than checked by tle assassination of his 
great patron Buckingham. Charles knew that 
he had loug been in the habit of writing for the 
duke, and guiding him in matters of business; he 
called Laud into the privy council, and promised 
to raise him to the primacy as soon as it should 
please Heaven to remove old Archbishop Abbot. 
It should seem that, on a closer acquaintance, the 
sympathies of the king and bishop chimed to- 
gether wondrously well; and that, while Laud 
adored the Divine right of kings, Charles em- 
braced with the zeal of a crusader the right of 
the bishops to coerce the faith of his people. 

All this time England was at war with France, 
Spain, and, in effect, with the Emperor of Ger- 
many; but so insignificant were the events that 
rose out of this state of hostility, compared with 
the events at home, that the minutest historians 
scarcely devote apagetothem. Indeed, without 
any comparison with the important transactions 
at home, the warlike operations in which the 
English were actively concerned were paltry and 
worthless in themselves, being, in fact, little 
more than an exhibition of Charles’s weakness. 
With France he had gone to war without reason, 
and he was glad to make apeace without honour, 
abandoning the French Protestants to their fate, 
and acarcely mentioning the cause of his sister 
and brother-in-law the Palatine. This peace 
with France was made public in the spring of 
1629, and in the following year, notwithatand- 
ing the prayers and tears of his wife, who would 
have prolonged the war, because France was still 
at war with Spain and the whole house of Aus- 
tria, Charles concluded a peace with Philip, the 
pacification of King James being assumed as the. 
groundwork of the treaty. 

‘But the other belligerents on the Continent 
were carrying on the Thirty Years’ war, which - 
arose out of the Bohemian insurrection, with « 
very different spirit. The Lion of the North had 
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started from his lair—Gustavus Adolphus had 
crossed the Baltic on the 24th of June, 1630, and 
rushed into Germany for the support of Proteat- 
antism and the humbling of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, <A series of most brilliant victories was 
obtained by the daring Swede, who was in close 
league not only with the Protestants of the Em- 
pire but with the French, who, guided by the 
bold policy of Cardinal Richelieu, now omnipo- 
tent in France, stretched their arms in all direc- 
tions, across the Alps, the Pyrenees, to the fron- 
tiers of the Spanish Netherlands, to the Rhine 
and the Elbe. Savoy was not only overrun, but 
almost entirely conquered; and in Italy the car- 
dinal dictated terms to the pope, who, as much 
out of necessity as out of inclination, had adhered 
to the house of Austria and to the emperor, who 
was considered as waging a religious war against 
heretics. When Gustavus Adolphus entered 
Germany, the power of the emperor was almost 
everywhere predominant. His generals, the fe- 
rocious Tilly, the bloody Pappenheim, the ambi- 
tious Maximilian of Bavaria, and Wallenstein, in 
whom all these qualities were united in their 
extreme proportions, had crushed the power of 
the Protestant states, and laid waste, with every 
circumstance of cruelty, the territories of friends 
and foes. Wallenstein had been removed from 
command by the jealous fears of Ferdinand, who 
at one time fancied that the fortunate and aspir- 
ing general aimed, if not at the imperial crown, 
at the old crown of Bohemia; Maximilian of Ba- 
varia was rejoicing in the possession of the Pa- 
latinate, which he had helped to win from his 
cousin Frederick; but Tilly and Pappenheim 
were still in the field with a vast army of veteran 
troops, so flushed with their many recent victo- 
ries, that they called themselves invincible. But 
they were soon found to be no match for the 
highly disciplined, hardy troops from old Scan- 
dinavia, led on by a hero and a great tactician. 
The courtiers at Vienna told the emperor that 
the Swede was but a king of snow, who would 
melt away as he approached the south; but the 
Swede continued his onward course, and there 
was no melting away, or, if there was, it was of 
that nature which releases the avalanche from the 
mountain, to thunder through and overwhelm 
the valley beneath. The only event that clouded 
the joy and success of the Protestants was the 
capture of the rich and Protestant city of Mag- 
deburg, which was effected by Tilly and Pappen- 
heim while the Swedes were occupied in another 
direction. The ferocious Tilly let loose his wild 
Croats, Walloons, and Pandours upon the devoted 
citizens, who were massacred without distinction 
of age or sex. When they had sacked the rich- 
est houses they set fire-to the rest, and, a violent 
wind rising, the whole town was soon wrapped 
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in flames, which consumed both quick and dead. 
In less than twelve hours one of the finest cities 
of Germany was reduced to an unsightly heap of 
ruins and ashes, and 30,000 of its industrious 
inhabitants had perished by different kinds of 
deaths, but all horrible. Suth a tragedy had not 
often been perpetrated in modern wars: the sack 
of Magdeburg excited horror throughout the civi- 
lized world; but the Protestants consoled them- 
selves with the belief that it must be followed 
by the curse of the Almighty—and, in fact, it was 
the last of the emperor’s successes in this war. 
We are called upon to mention the moral and 
devout bearing of the victorious Swedes, both 
because it was rare and beautiful in itself, and 
because, in the course of a few years, it became 
the model of that English army which termin- 
ated the Civil war. In the Imperial army, which 
also professed to fight for the blessed cause of 
religion, there reigned only immorality, lust, 
cruelty, and disregard of all the virtues and de- 
cencies of life: in the army of Gustavus, on the 
contrary, every fault was punished with severity; 
but, above all, blasphemy, violence to women, 
stealing, gaming, and fighting duels. Simplicity 
also of manners and habits was commanded by 
the military laws of Sweden; and in the whole 
camp, and even in the king’s tent, there was 
neither silver nor gold plate. The eye of the 
sovereign observed as carefully the morals of his 
troops as their bravery. Every regiment was 
obliged to form itself in a circle round its chap- 
lain for morning and evening prayers; and this 
pious act was then performed in the open air.' 
It was in the month of November, 1630, that 
Charles signed his solemn treaty of peace with 
Spain. Philip, not in the treaty, but in a private 
letter, promised Charles to restore to his brother- 
in-law, the Palatine, such parts of his territories 
(they must have been very inconsiderable) as 
were then occupied by Spanish troops, and to use 
his best endeavours with his near relative, the 
emperor, to reinstate the expelled prince as he 
was before his acceptance of the Bohemian crown. 
And Charles, as a fitting return, entered upon a 
secret contract, whereby he agreed to unite his 
arms with those of Spain for the subjugation of 
the Seven United Provinces, which his great pre- 
decessor Elizabeth had so largely contributed to 
free from the oppressive Spanish yoke. Charles, 
as a share of the spoil, was to have and to hold 
Zealand and other territories. There had beena 
talk of this precious scheme before, when Charles 
and Buckingham were at Madrid wooing the in- 
fanta. But now the matter went so far that the 
agreement was signed by Charles's ambassador, 
Cottington, and by Olivares, who was still the 


favourite and prime minister in Spain. All this 
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had been done in the closest secrecy—not a breath | hour in the night for the dangerous conference, 


of the myatery had got abroad; but Charles, see- 
ing the violence of his Protestant subjects, even 
when they knew nothing of this projected league 
with Papists against a Protestant people, might 
easily divine what would be their fury when the 
scheme should be broached and carried into ope- 
ration. It appears to have been this considera- 
tion that induced him to hesitate in ratifying 
the agreement which he had allowed his minister 
to sign. Thereupon Philip, of course, considered 
himself freed from the promises he had made 
concerning the Palatine. A few months after, 
Charles went into a project the very reverse of 
that-he had recently entertained. Flanders and 
Brabant, which remained to Spain and the pope 
after so many years of sanguinary warfare, had 
become the scenes of discontent; or, at least, a 
certain party had conceived the notion of erect- 
ing them into independent states. The King of 
England forthwith despatched to them Sir Bal- 
thazar Gerbier, a native of Antwerp, a good 
painter, a distinguished critic in the fine arts, an 
excellent penman, and a very accomplished man 
of business or intrigue, who had passed from the 
service of Buckingham into that of Charles. On 
the 14th of August,’ 1632, Gerbier, writing from 
Brussels, informed his employer that those states, 
perceiving that the Spaniards were no longer 
able to defend them and their relivion, were de- 
termined to make themselves free states, drive 
out the Spaniards, contract alliances with their 
neighbours, and conclude a peace with the Hol- 
landers. The infanta and the Spanish council, 
he said, were already greutly alarmed and on the 
alert, for they had received advertisements from 
England, that those states were resolved to shake 
off the Spaniards and make themselves free. 
“The infanta,” continues Gerbier, “showed the 
said letters to Ser Peter Rubens, who told me that 
they bore such information as would hazard the 
lives of many in these countries.”. The French 
had been already in this field of intrigue, offer- 
ing assistance; for it was an idea among them at 
least as old as the time of Henry IV., if not of 


_ Louis XI., that the Rhine was the proper and 
‘natural boundary of their fine kingdom, and no- 
body better understood how to work by indirect 
means than Cardinal Richelieu. 


The party with 
whom Gerbier was intriguing in Flanders and 
Brabant, indeed, suspected that the French aimed 
at a conquest, nor were they Jess suspicious of 
the intentions of their neighbours the Holland- 
ers, who also had offered them assistance. These 
particulars, Gerbier says, were communicated to 
him by a person in disguise, who had chosen an 





1 From an allusion in this letter to a previous despatch, it 
appeare that Gerbier had been at his secret work ever since the 
month of June,—Hardwicke State Papers. . 


and who had the appearance of being a man of 
high rank. “He spoke to me,” continues the 
secret agent, “as in the name of a whole body 
which aimed to be supported by an alliance with. 
England, to counterbalance France, who, instead 
of a confederacy, prepared means to bring these 
provinces into subjection; which to prevent, the 
support of England was conceived to be the 
strongest remedy, and therefore it was desired I 
should procure, under your majesty’s hand and 
seal, power to hear (under profound secret) what 
was 80 considerable; that, showing my authoriza-_ 
tion, and engaging my word for secrecy, I might 
know not only the party, but be sure it was no 
French.” The party, however, were no patriots, | 
for one of the first of their proposals was to ob- 
tain for themselves English court distinctions— 
ribbons and garters? ‘TI was very attentive,” 
says Gerbier, “unto this discourse, my mind still 
fixed on the proverb, Difidentia est mater pru- 
dentie, not being certain but that this person: 
might be sent on purposely to sound me, if Eng-. 
land was desirous of the subversion of the Span- 
ish government. Wherefore my first answer was 
with admiration, feigning not well at first to com- 
prehend their design, and with much difficulty 
these high resolutions, less their success ; consid- 
ered the troubles past and present amongst them, 
intimating thereby that I lived not here to forge 
factions; but that, withal, England ought to be 
accounted as their best and most considerable 
neighbourhood, both for its situation, strength by 
sea, commerce, and affection of the people, who 
have always lived in good intelligence with these 
countries, being from France whence all the stirs 
proceed, as the histories do bear record. The 
said person promised then that, upon the procur- 
ing of my authorization, he would make known 
himself, desiring that no time might be lost. . . . 
And seeing the lives of great persons might run 
hazard by the discovery of these designs, I find 
myself bound in charity and loyalty not to com- 
municate them any further than to your majesty, 
who may impart them unto your prudent coun- 
cil, as in your royal wisdom shall be thought 
fitting, it being the request made by the secret 
party. Your majesty may be pleased to weigh 
the glory which will redound univ your majesty 
from this alliance, which, excluding the Spaniards 
for ever from this part of the world, will serve 
as an assured rampart to other countries, neigh- 
bours, and allies of your majesty, and free them: 
from any change or invasion.” Gerbier went 
on to give the king more particulars touching 
“the great business,” telling him how cautious 
he had been to prevent all subject of suspicion in 
the King of Spain’s ministers, and how he had 
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been continually pressed by the person in disguise 
to know whether they could count upon Charles's 
assistance. Charles immediately replied by let- 
ter, written secretly, and all in his own hand. The 
business, he said, was so great that, merely to 
manage it, he was forced to trust somebody, but, 
as secrecy was especially necessary, he had only 
trusted Secretary Coke. He told Gerbier that, 
as he was in peace and friendship with the King 
of Spain, it would be against both honour and 
conscience if, without any just cause or quarrel, 
he debauched his subjects from their allegiance. 
“But,” continued the king, “since I see a likeli- 
hood (almost a necessity) that his Flanders sub- 
jects must fall into some other kiny’s or state’s 
protection, and that I am offered, without the 
least intimation of mine, to have a share therein, 
the second consideration is, that it were a great im- 
prudence in me to let slip this occasion, whereby 
I may both advantage myself and hinder the 
overflowing greatness of my neighbours.” He 
was willing, he said, to take the protection of 
these people into his hands, as they flew to him 
without his seeking: if he did not protect them 
others would; and the King of Spain, instead of 
being offended, ought to be pleased; for if he, 
Charles, did not interfere, then the States would 
fall into the hands of Philip’s enemies or rebels. 
“And therefore,’ continued the royal casuist, 
“upon great consideration I have sent you power 
to treat with these disguised persons, and do 
hereby authorize you to promise them, in my 
name, protection against anybody but the King 
of Spain, and to defend them from him and all 
the world else from injuries.” This letter, with 
a commission to Gerbier, was inclosed in a de- 
spatch written by Secretary Coke, who told the 
agent that the commission was as full as could be 
expected, secrecy not now permitting more for- 
malities, ‘“ Your instructions,” said the secre- 
tary, “will be made more particular and full 
when the parties discover themselves, and when 
you send word what they offer and what they re- 
quire.” On the 24th of September, Secretary Coke 
wrote again to instruct him how to convince the 
Catholic states of Flanders and Brabant that 
France was not to be thought of, and that Eng- 
land was their surest refuge, which would best 
agree both with their ecclesiastical and temporal 
estates, “both which,” continues the secretary, 
running in search of arguments to prove how 
nicely and nearly the Anglican church could 
agree with the Roman, “you must endeavour to 
persuade to be of the same; for their churchmen, 
you say, are the most active for this change, and, 
if it had not been for the scandal of religion, they 
would have expressed themselves for a treaty 
with England before others... . Yet England, 
in respect of religion, is far more proper for them 
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to join withal than the Seven United Provinces 
can be.” Having arranged for the clergy, who 
were to be raised from the lowly condition of 
Presbyterian pastors depending on the voluntary 
contributions of their flocks, into richly-endowed 
and high-titled Episcopal “dignitaries, Secretary 
Coke, who, no doubt, wrote under the dictation 
of Charles, proceeded to deal with the nobility, 
bidding Gerbier to declare to them at large, and 
on all occasions, how much better it would be for 
them to adhere to a potent king like the King of 
England than to a popular and factious govern- 
ment like that of the Hollanders. “Amongst 
those boors,” continues the secretary, “where all 
are equal and capable of the highest places, their 
honours and degrees can have no pre-eminence, 
but be subject to the affronts of the baser sort, 
without civility or respect, which noble minds 
cannot endure.” From the nobility he passed to 
the merchants and base traders, and from these 
to the native soldiery. telling Gerbier how to deal 
with these classes in order to draw them to the 
king’s interest. This underhand negotiation was 
prolonged through many months, the King of 
England wishing the conspirators to declare their 
country Independent, and the conspirators wish- 
ing him to give them something more than gen- 
eral and vague promises. At last the Spanish 
court, Which had some clue to the secret corre- 
spondence from the beginning, discovered the 
whole,’ and reinforced its army in Flanders and 
Brabant; and thereupon the plot fell to the 
ground, If such proceedings had taken place be- 
tween private individuals, no one would hesitate 
as to the proper epithet to be applied to them; 
but they had been so common between kings and 
governments, that we think Charles’s conduct on 
this occasion has been censured with undue se- 
verity. He acted precisely as the great Elizabeth 
had done; and even at a much later and morally 
better age, English statesmen would not have 
hesitated to do as much in the same dark man- 
ner to counteract the intrigues of other states, 
and more especially to prevent the French from 
making themselves masters of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

Charles now concluded, or rather renewed, a 
treaty with Gustavus Adolphus, and undertook 
to send 6000 men to join that victorious sovereign 
in the heart of Germany. But, as there was no 
declaration’ of war with the emperor, he thought 
it proper and delicate to make it appear as if ° 
this force was raised in Scotland by the Marquis 
of Hamilton on his own account, and without 
the king’s knowledge. When Hamilton was get- 
ting ready, Donald, Lord Reay, and Major Borth- 


wick accused the marquis of raising troops to 
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of divulging the whole business to the Spanish court. 
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usurp the crown of Scotland. Hamilton em- 

barked with his little army—“ but so little care 
was taken of provisions and accommodations for 
his men that they were brought into a sick and 
shattered condition, so that they mouldered away 
in a short time; and the marquis was forced to 
return to England without gaining any great 
renown by this action, wherein he neither did 
service to the King of Sweden nor to himself, or 
to the Protestant cause in Germany.”' When 
Hamilton returned, Charles received him into as 
great favour and trust as ever. 

We cannot condense half of the circumstances 
which occurred at home between the dissolution 
of the parliament of 1629 and the calling that of 
1640—circumstances which discontented the mass 
of the English people, and which gave zeal to the 
timid or lukewarm—fury to the zealots. We shall, 
however, try to explain, in as few words as pos- 
sible, the most important of these provocations. 
In contempt of the Petition of Right, the king 
persisted in levying tonnage and poundage, even 
augmenting the rates on sundry kinds of goods, 
and ordering that the goods of such as refused 
payment should be instantly seized and sold. 
The commons had denounced the man as a trai- 
tor that should pay these illegal taxes. And, at 
the same time that Charles thus availed himself 
of the resources of modern commerce, he arbitra- 
rily revived certain feudal uses or abuses. Henry 
IIT. and Edward I., when their poverty obscured 
their chivalry, had introduced the practice of 
summoning their military tenants, worth £20 
per annum, to receive at their hands the costly 
honour of knighthood: many declined this hon- 
our, and were allowed to compound by paying 
a moderate fine. Elizabeth and James had both 
availed themselves of this ancient prerogative; 
and the change in the value of money rendered 
itmore oppressive than formerly, though only 
persons esteemed worth £40 per annum were 
now subjected to it. In many instances, in James's 
time, the sheriffs purposely neglected to serve 
these writs, and many persons, when they were 
served, took no notice of them; but now Charles 
appointed a regular commission to attend solely 
tu this vexatious method of raising money; and 
these commissioners called upon all landed pro- 
prietors, rated at £40, to pay their fines for not 
being knighted. When any resistance was offered, 
the parties were dragged into the expensive law 
courts, and there invariably cast, and forced to 
pay, or thrown into prison. Nor was there any 
fixed rule or rate; for, when any man was a 
known Puritan or Precisian, or otherwise ob- 
noxious to the court, he was made to pay a great 
deal more than another. Nor was the practice 
limited to those who were liable as military or feu- 
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dal tenants; lessees who held no land by any such 
tenure, merchants whose fortunes had risen from 
bales of goods, and not from the sword or lance, 
were called upon to pay, were prosecuted and 
persecuted. It is said that £100,000 were thus 
screwed and squeezed out of the subject; and 
the king preferred this method to meeting and 
agreeing with the House of Commons. The most 
intolerable sufferings of the people had arisen in 
the old time from the atrocious game or forest 
laws. This bloody and disgraceful code had been 
allowed in good part to drop into desuetude, but 
Charles resolved to revive at least all such parts 
of it as might tend to the increase of his revenue. 
The Earl of Holland was appointed to hold a 
court for the recovery of the king’s forestal rights, 
or those lands which had once belonged to the 
royal chases. In this manner people were driven 
from many tracts which they and their fathers 
had long occupied as their own; gentlemen’s 
estates were encroached upon, and, as he king 
was the litigant, the opposite party, even if he 
gained his cause, which in such circumstances he 
had but slight chance of doing, was distressed or 
ruined by the costs of the action, which he had 
to pay whether he was the loser or the winner. 
The Earl of Southampton was reduced almost to 
poverty by a decision which deprived him of his 
estate adjoining the New Forest in Hampshire. 
In Essex the royal forests grew so large that 
people said they had swallowed up the whole 
county. Rockingham Forest was increased from 
a circuit of six miles to one of sixty miles, and 
all trespassers were punished by the imposition 
of enormous fines. ‘ Which burden,” says Cla- 
rendon, “lighted most upon persons of quality 
and honour, who thought themselves above ordi- 
nary oppressions, and were therefore like to re- 
member it with more sharpness.”* To enlarge 
Richmond Park, Charles deprived many proprie- 
tors, not merely of their rights of common, but 
also of their freehold lands. It should appear 
that he afterwards gave some compensation; but 
the act at first had in it all the worst features of 
a cruel and plundering despotism. The House 
of Commons had scarcely rendered a service more 
important to the nation than by insisting on the . 
suppression of monopolies: but now the king 
began to revive those abuses also; and, for the sum 
of £10,000, which they paid for their patent, and 
for a duty of £8 sterling upon every ton of soap 
they should make, which they promised to pay 
the king without vote of parliament, he chartered 
a company with exclusive privileges to make 
soap. These incorporated soap-boilers, as a part 
of their bargain, received powers to appoint 
searchers, and they exercised a sort of inquisition 


over the trade. Such dealers as resisted their 
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interference, or tried to make soap on their own 
account, were handed over to the tender mercies 
of the Star Chamber. This precedent was fol- 
lowed in the erection of a similar company of 
starch-makers, and in a great variety of other 
grants, till monopolies, in transgression or eva- 
sion of the late statute, became as common as 
they had been under James and Elizabeth.’ And 
no less unjust proceedings of other kinds, some 
of them ridiculous, some scandalous, all very 
grievous, were set on foot; the envy and reproach 
of which (we should say justly) fell to the king, 
the profit to other men—for the expense of col- 
lection was enormous, and only a small portion 
of the money ever reached the royal coffers.’ 
Proclamations, which James had carried to such 
excess, and which had been branded by parlia- 
ment, were again brought into play, and arbi- 
trary fines were exacted from such as disobeyed 
these proclamations, which were in themselves 
illegal. The late British Solomon had decided 
in his wisdom that the plague and other great 
mischiefs were solely owing to the excessive and 
constantly increasing size of London, and he had 
proclaimed over and over again that people must 
not be so wicked and so foolhardy as to build 
any more houses in the metropolis. But his 
proclamations were disregarded—-the judges had 
declared them not to be according to law; and 
the Londoners had gone on building faster than 
ever. Charles, who was more steady in wrong 
proceedings than his father, appointed a commis- 
sion to examine into this growth and increase, and 
to make money of those who had built the new 
houses. In general the latter got off by paying 
a fine equivalent to three years’ estimated rent 
of their houses, and an annual tax to the crown; 
but in some instances the houses were knocked 
down, and the owners made to pay a penalty, 
besides suffering this destruction of their pro- 
perty.* 
And, as if all these were not sufficient causes 
of disgust and irritation, there were the galling 
and high-handed proceedings of the earl-mar- 
shal’s court, which will be described more parti- 
cularly hereafter. But what more than any- 
thing heaped fuel on the doomed head of the 
king was the conduct of the High Church party, 
led on by Laud. This bishop is allowed, by one 
of his warmest admirers, to have been a zealot in 
his heart, “of too warm blood and too positive a 
nature;”* but he followed the course of Arch- 


~ 1 Fora full list of these monopolies, see Rymer, and the reports 


of the dehates of the Long Parliament. 

2 Clarendon says, that of £200,000, drawn from the subject 
by such ways, in a year, scarce £1500 came to the king’s use or 
account. - 

3 Rushworth gives several most arbitrary proceedings in the 
Star Chamber against men who had built houses in contraven- 
tion of the king’s proclamations. 
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bishop Bancroft, and was an emphatic flatterer 
of the king. When in the month of May, 1630, 
Henrietta Maria gave birth to a prince, after- 
wards that godly king Charles IT., Laud baptized 
the infant, and composed a prayer upon the oc- 
casion, in which was the petition—“ Double his 
father’s graces, O Lord! upon him, if 7 be posat- 
ble.” Bishop Williams, the ex-lord-keeper, now 
in disgrace, and almost a patriot, forgetting his 
own performances in former times, called this 
‘“‘three-piled flattery and loathsome divinity.” 
A few months after composing this prayer, Laud 
called before him, in the Star Chamber, Alex- 
ander Leighton, a Scotchman and a Puritan 
preacher, for writing against the queen and the 
bishops in a book, entitled, An Appeal to the Par- 
lament, or Sion’s Plea against Prelacy. The 
tone of the book was disrespectful and fanatic, 
but we lose sight of its demerits in the atrocious 
punishment of the author, who vainly pleaded, 
in the Star Chamber, that he had offended 
through zeal, and not through any personal 
malice. He was degraded from the ministry, 
publicly whipped in Palace Yard, placed in the 
pillory for two hours, had an ear cut off, a nostril 
slit, and was branded on one of his cheeks with 
the letters S. S., for “Sower of Sedition.” After 
these detestable operations he was sent back to 
his prison; but, at the end of one short week, 
before his wounds were healed, he was again 
dragged forth to public whipping, the pillory, 
the knife, and the brand; and after he had been 
deprived of his other ear, split in the other nos- 
tril, and burned on the other cheek, he was thrust 
back into his dungeon, there to lie for life. After 
ten years, indeed, Leighton regained his liberty ; 
but it was by the mercy neither of Laud nor 
Charles, but through that parliament which de- 
stroyed alike the bishop and the king.® 

Blind to the almost inevitable consequences of 
persecution, Laud neglected no opportunity of 
enforcing conformity. By his advice Charles had 
issued a proclamation forbidding all preachers 
to condemn Arminianism or to enter upon that 
controversy. Though not yet the chief of the 
Anglican church, for old Abbot, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was still living, Laud wielded or 
directed all its thunders. In consequence of the 
increasing severities of his ghostly rule, the Puri- 
tans now began to emigrate in large numbers to 
North America, preferring a wilderness with re- 
ligious liberty to their native country without it. 
The pilgrim fathers chiefly settled in New Eng- 
land, Those who remained at home were sharp- 
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5 “The severe punishment of this unfortunate gontleman 
many people pitied, he being a person well known both for 
learning and other abilities; only his untempered zeal (as his 
countrymen gave out) prompted him to that mistake.”—Hush- 
acorth, He was the father of the celebrated Archbishop Leigh- 
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ened and embittered by persecution, and by the | council, &c., were, in their public festivals, often- 


whole tone and manner of Charles's court, which, 
be it said, though moral, or at least decent, com- 
pared with that of James, was far from being so 
pure and exemplary as it has been described by 
certain writers. Being pretty well shut out 
from the pulpit, and hunted down in their con- 
venticles—having no other valve through which 
to let off their rarified feelings—they had re- 
course to the shackled press. In Hilary term, 
1634, by which time Laud was primate, Mr. 
William Prynne, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
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WILLIAM PRYNNE.—From a print by Hollar. 


was brought into the Star Chamber, together 
with Michael Sparkes, “a common publisher of 
unlawful and unlicensed books,” William Buck- 
mer, and four other defendants, upon iuforma- 
tions filed by the Attorney-general Noye.? The 
offence charged was, that Mr. Prynne, about the 
eighth year of Charles's reign (being the current 
year), had compiled and put in print a libellous 
voluine, entitled by the name of Histrio-Mastix; 
the Player's Scourge, or Actor's Tragedie; which 
was directed against all plays, masks, dances, 
maaquerades, &c. ‘And although he knew well 
that his majesty’s royal queen, the lords of the 
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' The letters of Garrard and of Conway, in the Strafford Cor- 
respondence, several of the contemporary memoirs, and even 
occasional passages and hints in Clarendon’s great but one-sided 
work, will fully bear out our statement as to the morals of 
Charles's court. The words of Lord Sunderland have often been 
quoted. That nobleman, writing from the army to his wife, 
says that the indecency of the language he heard in the camp 
was.8o great, that it made him fancy himself at court.—Sydney 
Papers. . 

_ * Prynne had already undergone some persecution. He was 


one of the first to attack the arbitrary doctrines of Montague.— 
Heylin, 
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times present spectators of some masks and 
dances, and many recreations that were tolerable 
and in themselves sinless, and so declared to be 
by a book printed in the time of his majesty’s 
royal father; yet Mr. Prynne, in his book, had 
railed not only against stage-plays, comedies, 
dancings, and all other exercises of the people, 
and against all such as frequent or behold them; 
but further in particular, against hunting, public 
festivals, Christmas keeping, bonfires, and may- 
poles; nay, even against the dressing up of houses 
with green ivy.” He was also accused of di- 
rectly casting aspersions upon her majesty the 
queen, and of stirring up the people to discon- 
tent against his majesty the king, whom he had 
treated with “terms unfit for so sacred a person.” 
The fact was that Prynne was a learned ascetic, 
who conscientiously believed that plays, and 
masks, and other sports, in which the queen 
and court indulged to excess, were unlawful to 
Christians; and he particularly attempted to de- 
monstrate, in his book of a thousand pages, that 
“by divers arguments and by the authority of 
sundry texts of Scripture—of the whole primitive 
church—of fifty-five synods and councils— of 
seventy-one fathers and Christian writers before 
the year of our Lord 1200—of above 150 foreign 
and domestic Protestant and Popish authors 
since-—of forty heathen philosophers, &c.—and of 
our own English statutes, magistrates, univer- 
sities, writers, preachers -— that popular stage- 
plays are sinful, lewd, ungodly spectacles, and 
most pernicions corruptions.” Against masks and 
dancing (the last a dangerous thing to touch when 
there was a French queen on the throne) Prynne 
was equally severe. But the whole tenor of the 
book, according to Noye, was not less against the 
orthodox Church of England, than against their 
sacred majesties. “The music in the church,” 
said the attorney-general, “the charitable term 
he giveth it is, not to be a noise of men, but 
rather a bleating of brute beasts: choristers bel- 
low the tenor as it were oxen, bark a counter- 
point as a kennel of dogs, roar out a treble like a 
sort of bulls, grunt out a bass as it were a num- 
ber of hogs.” Laud was also incensec at Prynne’s 
bestowing some praise upon the f»ctious book of 
Dr. Leighton. Prynne’s book had been written 
four years ago, and the greater part of it had 
been printed, if not published, two years ago; 
but it happened that, at the moment it was 
mentioned to the king by the bishop, Henrietta 
Maria was rehearsing a part which she shortly 
afterwards acted in a play or pastoral with her 
maids of honour.? Hence every abusive term 








3 “That which the queen's majesty, some of her ladies, and 
all her maids of honour, are now practising upon, is a pastoral 
penned by Mr. Walter Montague, wherein her majesty is pleased 
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was held to be directed against her majesty. | not less than to hell. I beseech your lordships, 
Charles was greatly exasperated, but it is said | but in a word, to give me leave to read unto you 
that he would have let the matter drop, and the | what he writes of dancing. It is the devil’s pro- 
author go unpunished, if it had not been for the | fession, and he that entereth into a dance enter- 
activity of Laud and his chaplains. In mention- | eth into a devilish profession; and so many paces 
ing that the tribunal was the Star Chamber, we | in a dance, so many paces to hell.” All this was 
have sufficiently indicated that Prynne’s sentence | Puritanism run mad—the being righteous over- 
must be atrocious. “For the book,” said the | much, at the expense of the lightest and bright- 
Lord Chief-justice Richardson (encouraged into | est enjoyments of all ages and all climes; but how 
eloquence by the approving nods of Laud, who | it could be made sedition, and almost high trea- 
was present during the whole trial, as he gene- | son, we know not, unless it were by connecting 
rally was at all the most important or most arbi- | it with the fact—which was not done openly- - 
trary Star Chamber prosecutions), “for the book, | that the queen was a great dancer, and by hold- 
I do hold it a most scandalous, infamous libel to | ing it to be seditious and treasonable to hint that 
the king’s majesty, a most pious and religious | a queen could go to the place so often mentioned 
king; to the queen’s majesty, a most excellent ; by the lord chief-justice. This high functionary, 
and gracious queen (he could Rot praise her reli- | however, went on to make out his case upon other 
gion because she was a Roman Cutholic), such a| grounds. “He writeth thus: that Nero's acting 
one as this kingdom never enjoyed the like, and | and frequenting plays was the chiefest cause that 
I think the earth never had a better. It is scan- | stirred up others to conspire his death. . 2... 
dalous to all the honourable lords and the king- | And, in another plac. that Tribellius Pollio re- 
dom itself, and to all sorts of people. I say eye, lates that Martian, Heraclius, and Claudius, 
never saw, nor ear ever heard of such a scanda- | three worthy Romans, conspired together to mur- 
lous and seditious thing as this mis-shapen mon- | der Gallienus, the emperor, a man much besotted 
steris..... Yet give me leave to read a word | and taken up with plays, to which he likewise 
or two of it, where he cometh to tell the reasons | drew the magistrates and people by his lewd ex- 
why he writ this book :—-because he saw the | ample... .. Now, my lords, that they should 
number of plays, play-books, play-haunters, and | be called three worthy persons that do conspire 
play-houses so exceedingly increased, there being | an emperor's death, though a wicked emperor, it 
above 40,000 play-books, being now more vendi- | is no Christian expression. If subjects have an 
ble than the choicest sermons. What saith he in | ill prince, marry, what is the remedy? They 
his epistle dedicatory, speaking of play-books?— | must pray to God to forgive him, and not say 
They bear so big a price, and are printed on far | they are worthy subjects that do kill him.” After 
better paper, than most octavo and quarto Bibles, | sundry invectives, which the prisoner heard, 
which hardly find so good a vent as they; and | standing behind that other fierce persecutor of 
then come in such abundance, as they exceed all | the Puritans, Bishop Neile, the lord chief-justice 
number, and tis a year’s time to peruse them | concluded :—-“ Mr. Prynne, I must now come to 
over, they are so multiplied: and then he putteth | my sentence; though I am very sorry, for I have 
in the margin Ben Jonson, &c., printed in better | known you long; but now I must utterly forsake 
paper than most Bibles. . . . Stage-players, &., | you, for I find that you have forsaken God, his 
saith he, none are gainers and honoured by them | religion, and your allegiance, obedience, and hon- 
but the devil and hell; and when they have taken | our, which you owe to both their excellent ma- 
their wills in lust here, their souls go to eternal | jesties, the rule of charity to all noble ladies and 
torment hereafter. And this must be the end of | persons in the kingdom, and forsaken all gooi- 
this monster’s horrible sentence. He saith, so | ness. Therefore, Mr. Prynne, I shall proceed to 
many as are in play-houses are so many unclean | my censure, wherein I agree with my Lord Cot- 
spirits: and that play-haunters are little better | tington:— First, for the burning of your book in 
than incarnate devils. He doth not only con- | as disgraceful a manner as may be, whether in 
demn all play-writers, but all protectors of them, | Cheapside or Paul's Churchyard; for though 
and all beholding of them; and dancing at plays, | Paul’s Churchyard be a consecrated place, yet 
and singing at plays, they are all damned and |; heretical books have been burned in that place.’ 
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to act a part, as well for her recreation as for the exercise of hec | Churchyard.” Here Laud had exclaimed, evidently to tho 
English. Ben Johnson (who 1 thought had been dead) hath | annoyance of Cottington, ‘‘ Jt is a consecrated place!" ‘*1 cry 
written a play against next term, called the Magnetic Lady."— | your grace mercy,” said my Lord Cottington; ‘‘then let it be 
Letter from Mr. Pory to Sir Thomas Puckering, in Sir H. Ellis. | in Cheapside.” : 

1In proposing the sentence of Michael Sparkes, the printer This talking of consecrated places was ruther new to the 
of Prynne's book, Cottington had said, ‘‘I do fine Sparkes £500 | English Protestants; but Laud was now ceremoniously conse- 
to the king, and to stand in the pillory, zwithout touching of his | crating churches, churchyards, &c., to the horror of the Puritans. 
ears, with a paper on his head to declare his offence, and it is | The lord chief-justice might have said that not only had hereti- 
nicat necessary in these times; and for the pillory to be in Paul’s | cal books been burned, but blood also spilt in St. Paul's Church- 
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And because Mr. Prynne is of Lincoln's Inn, and 
that his profession may not sustain disgrace by 
his punishment, I do think it fit, with my Lord 
Cottington, that he be put from the bar and 
degraded in the university; and I leave it to my 
lords the Jord-bishops to see that done; and for 
the pillory, I hold it just and equal, though there 
were no statute for it. In the case of a high 
crime it may be done by the discretion of the 
court; so I do agree to that too. I fine him £5000; 
and I know he is as well able to pay £5000 as one- 
half of £1000; and perpetual imprisonment I do 
think fit for him, and to be restrained from writ- 
ing—neither to have pen, ink, nor paper; yet 
let him have some pretty prayer-book, to pray to 
God to forgive him his sins; but to write, in good 
faith, I would never have him: for Mr. Prynne, 
1 do judge you by your book to be an insolent 
spirit, and one that did think by this book to 
have got the name of a Reformer, to set up the 
Puritan or Separatist faction.” Mr. Secretary 

oke next fell upon the condemned prisoner, be- 
ginning with an unquestionable truth. “By this 
vast book,” said the secretary, “it appeareth that 
Mr. Prynne hath read more than he hath studied, 
and studied more than considered, whereas if he 
had read but one sentence of Solomon, it had 
saved him from this danger. The preacher saith, 
Be not over just nor make thyself over wise, for 
why wilt thou destroy thyself?’ Coke then 
proceeded to show the necessity of mildness and 
toleration to the vices of society, quoting Serip- 
ture again and again, but in rather an awkward 
manner, considering the monstrous intolerance 
which the court had shown to the prisoner. He 
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| devil having put spectacles on his nose, says that — 
all is bad; no recreation, no vocation, no condi- 
tion good ; neither sex, magistrate, ordinance, 
custom Divine or human; things animate and in- 
animate, all, my lords, wrapped up in massa dam- 
nata—all in the ditch of destruction.” In some 
respects this was a just criticism of Prymne’s 
book ; but their lordships showed they could be 
more abusive than the Puritan. “Do you, Mr. 
Prynne,” said the Earl of Dorset, “find fault with 
the court and courtiers’ habits, with silk and 
satin divines? I must say of you, you are all 
purple within-—all pride, malice, and all disloy- 
alty; you are like a tumbler, who is commonly 
squint-eyed, who look one way and run another 
way; though you seemed, by the title of your 
book, to scourge stage-plays, yet it was to make 

people believe that there was an apostasy in the 
| magistrates; but... . when did ever church so 
flourish, and state better prosper?” The courtier, 
who was an adept at long speeches, proceeded to 
draw an oratorical eulogium of the immeasurable 
' virtues of Henrietta Maria. Nay, in the swing 
, of his eloquence, he did not scruple to praise her 
‘religion, saying that her zeal in the ways of God 
ee unparalleled, and if all its saints were as 
she, the Roman church was not to be condemned. 
| Going even farther than this, he spoke as if he 

were privy to what passed between the queen 

and her confessor. ‘On my conscience,’ said 

he, “she troubleth her ghostly father with no- 

thing, but that she hath nothing to trouble him 
; withal.” But then, changing this gentle tone, 
‘the noble Dorset again addressed the Puritan 
iin the following words, which should be remem- 
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insisted particularly that every man was not a! bered whenever the reader is startled by the 
fit reprehender of folly and vice--that Mr. | denunciations of the religious party :—“ Mr. 
Prynne had no invitation, no office, no interest to Prynne, I do declare you to be a schism-maker 
make himself acensor. But everything hitherto | in the church, a sedition-sower in the common- 
said was milk and honey compared to the gall | wealth, a wolf in sheep's clothing, in a word, 
poured forth by the noble Earl of Dorset. After | omniwm malorum nequissimus. I shall fine hii 
complaining of the swarms of murmurers and | £10,000, which is more than he is worth, yet 
mutineers not fit to breathe, he exclaimed, “My | less than he deserveth; I will not set him at. 
lords, it is time to make illustration to purge the , liberty, no more than a plagued man or a mad 


air. And when will justice ever bring a more 
fit oblation than this Achan? Adam, in the be- 
ginning, put names on creatures correspondent 
to their natures. The title Ae hath given this 
book is LHistrio-Mastiz, or rather, as Mr. Secre- 
tary Coke observed, Anthropo-Mastix; but that 
comes not home—it deserves a far higher title, 
Damuation, in plain English, of Prince, Prelacy, 
Peers, People. .... My lords, when God had 
made all his works, he looked upon them dnd 
saw that they were good. This gentleman, the 
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yard. The horrid execution of the gunpowder conspirators, 
Digby, Robert Winter, Grant, Bates, Thomas Winter, Rook- 
wood, Keyes, and Guido Fawkes, had been performed at “the 
weet cad of St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 


! dog, who, though he cannot bite, he will foam: 
he is so far from being a social soul that he is 
not a rational soul; he is fit to live in dens with 
such beasts of prey as wolves and tigers like 
himself: therefore I do condemn him to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. as those monsters that are no 
longer fit to live among men, nor see light. Now, 
for corporal punishment, my lorda, I should burn 
him in the forehead and slit him in the nose, for 
I find that it is confessed of all that Dr. Leigh- 
ton’s offence was less than Mr. Prynne’s; then 
why should Mr. Prynne have a less punishment? 
He that was guilty of murder was marked in a 
place where he might be seen, as Cain was. I 

| should be loath he should escape with his ears, 
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for he may get a periwig, which he now sa much 
inveighs against, and so hide them, or force his 
conscience to make use of his unlovely love-locks 
on both sides. Therefore I would have him 
branded on the forehead, slit in the nose, and his 
ears cropped too.”' The infamous sentence was 
executed with the additional barbarities proposed 
by the noble and gallant Earl of Dorset. 
Between the first arrest and the punishment of 
Prynne, Charles had made a magnificent journey 
into Scotland, where the people, too forgetful of 
the effects of the last royal visit they had received 
from James, had been complaining of neglect—as 
if the king thought the ancient crown of Scotland 
not worth his journey thither. Charles was at- 
tended in this journey by Laud, it being a prin- 
cipal object with him to force the Liturgy, with 
all the innovations in the Anglican church pro- 
posed, or about to be proposed, by his favourite 
bishop, upon his Scottish subjects. The Scots 
received him with great demonstrations of joy; 
many of the nobility ruined themselves by 
feasting and entertaining his numerous court; 
and on the 18th of June, 1633, Charles was 
crowned at Edinburgh. The ceremony was per- 
formed, as of right, by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews; but there were several circumstances 
in it which gave offence to the people. Land, for 
example, rudely jostled and displaced the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, who was standing by the 
king’s side, because that prelate had serupled to 
officiate in the embroidered habits— very like the 
robes of the Roman hierarchy-—which the Eng- 
lish bishop had prescribed.? The introduction of 
a high altar, tapers, chalices, and genuflections, 
recalled the memory of the old religion, and the 
oil, and the unction, and other parts of the per- 
formance, all savoured to the majority of the 
Scots of the rankest idolatry.? The coronation 
was succeeded by a parliament—stratagem hav- 
ing been employed to secure the election of such 
lords of the articles as were noted for their 
entire and unscrupulous devotion to the royal 
will. They voted supplies with unprecedented 
liberality and promptitude. A land-tax of 
£400,000 Scotch, and the sixteenth peiny of legal 
interest, were granted for six years. The har- 
'The very loyal Sir Philip Warwick, who never even men- 
tions or alludes to the trial and barbarous punishment of Prynne, 
calls the Earl of Dorset, ‘‘a gentleman of great parts and elocu- 
tion.” Clarendon, as is usual with that great penman, gives 
the earl’s character at greater length; but, though eulogistic, 
the violence, dissipation, and other vices of the man, shine 
through all his rhetorical varnish. Some years before this, 
Dorset, then Sir Edward Sackville, signalized himself by a 
murderous duel. According to Clarendon, ‘he entered into a 
fatal quarrel, upon a subject very unwarrantable, with a young 
nobleman of Scotland, the Lord Bruce, upon which they both 
transported themselves into Flanders, and, attended only by 
two surgeons, placed at a distance, and under an obligation not 
to stir but upon the fall of one of them, they fought under the 





walls of Antwerp, where the Lord Bruce fell dead upon the | 
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mony of the parliament was first disturbed by a 
question about the attire of the clergy; Laud and 
the king having made up their minds that the 
Scottish ministers should wear precisely the same 
garments as their English brethren. The sub- 
ject seemed one of awful importance to many of 
the Scotch; and it was not trivial if taken in con- 
nection with other circumstances and the temper 
of the government. If Charles, by his arbitrary 
will, should impose the embroidered cope and the 
white surplice—-which the people abominated as 
vestiges of Papistry—he might, by a like pro- 
cess, interfere with the most important rights 
and privileges of the nation. Silence now would 
assuredly be taken as a tacit submission to fur- 
ther encroachments. But the Scottish lords were 
uot disposed to be silent. The aged Lord Mel- 
ville, addressing himself to Charles, exclaimed, 
“T have sworn with your father and the whole 
kingdom to the Confession of Faith, in which 
the innovations int-nded by these articles were 
solemnly abjured.” Charles was disconcerted 
and confounded by this bold remark; he rose, 
and withdrew to take council of himself and 
others. But soon he returned, repossessed of his 
authoritative tone; and when they resumed their 
deliberations, he hanghtily commanded them not 
to debate, but to vote; and, refusing to separate 
the questions which they were willing to approve, 
from his copes and surplices, to which they ob- 
jected, he produced a paper containing a list of 
the members, and said, “Your names are here; 
T shall know to-day who will do me service and 
who will not.” The articles were rejected by 
fifteen peers and forty-five commoners, making 
a clear majority of the house; and yet the lord- 
register impudently reported them as affirmed 
by parliament. The Earl of Rothes boldly de- 
clared that the votes were erroneously collected, 
or falsely reported, and demanded a scrutiny. If 
Charles’s conduct be correctly reported, it is de- 
cisive in itself of his whole character and temper. 
It is said that he stood up, and refused the scru- 
tiny, unless the Earl of Rothes would, at his 
peril, take upon himself to arraign the lord- 
register of the capital and treasonable crime of 
falsifying the votes—a proceeding which would 


place; and Sir Edward Sackville being likewise hurt, retired 
into the next monastery.”—Hist. 

2? Immediately before the coronation a sermon was preachod 
by David Lindsey, then Bishop of Brechin, upon the text, 1 Kings 
v. 39-—‘* And all the people said, God save King Solomon.” 
During the coronation ‘it was observed that Dr. Laud, then 
Bishop of London, who attended the king (being a stranger, 
waa high in his carriage, taking upon him the order and manag- 
ing of the ceremonies; and, for an instance, Spotswood, Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, being placed at the king's right hand, 
and Lindsey, then Archbishop of Glasgow, at his left, Bishop 
Laud took Glasgow, and thrust him from the king, with these 
words—‘ Are you a churchman, and wants the coat of your or- 
dev?’ ”-—Rushwworth. 

3 Rushworth; Spalding; Burnet. 
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have involved the unsuccessful accuser in ruin; | ing journey to the queen at Greenwich, where he 
and, from the tone of the king and the timidity | arrived after four days on the 20th of July. 
or subservience of that parliament, Rothes might | Laud, who was not so good a traveller, followed 
well despair of establishing his accusation, how- | him by slow stages, and reached his palace at 
ever just. He was silent; 
the articles, though really 
rejected by a majority, were 
ratified in the Scottish man- 
ner by the touch of the scep- 
tre; and the parliament was 
forthwith dissolved upon the 
28th of June. Charles did 
not venture upon his English 
practice of imprisoning re- 
fractory members, but he 
studiously testified his high 
displeasure against those 
who had opposed his will. 
They were excluded from 
a lavish dispensation of hon- 
ours and promotions; were 
received at court with re- Lavp's Patace at FuLHaM.—Falkner's History of Fulham. 
proaches or sullen silence; 
were turned into ridicule; were set down as schis- | Fulham on the 26th. “On Sunday, August the 
matic and seditious men. Having made Bishop | 4th” (we use the prelate’s own words) “news 
Land a privy counsellor of Scotland, and heard | came to court of the Lord-archbishop of Canter- 
him preach in pontificalitbus in the royal chapel | bury’s death, and the king resolved presently to 
of Holyrood; having established “singing men” | give it me, which he did, August 6th. That very 
morning at Greenwich, there came one to me 
seriously that vowed ability to perform it, and 
| offered me to be a cardinal. 1 went presently to 
| the king, and acquainted him both with the thing 
| and person.” To be promised the primacy of the 
| Anglican church, and a cardinal’s hat from the 
| pope, upon one and the same day, was a combi- 
| nation of circumstances of a very extraordinary 
| 
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kind! Under date of Saturday, August the 17th, 
he says: “I had a serious offer made me again 
to be a cardinal (this seems to prove that he hal 
not rejected the first offer ina very angry or de- 
ctded manner); I was then from court, but so 
; soon as I came thither (which was Wednesday, 
| August 2ist) I acquainted his majesty with it; 
| but my answer again was, that somewhat dwelt 
within me, which would not suffer that, till 
| Rome were other than it is.” At a later period, 
when the scourged, mutilated, and maddened 
Puritans were hunting Laud to thy scaffold, he 
NEN! | said, in alluding to this remarkiole passage of 
ISSY ; = oe ss | his life: “ His majesty, very prudently and re- 
Aarcnsiswop Lavp.—After Vandyke. ligiously, yet in a calm way, the person offer- 

ing it having relation to some ambassador, freed 

in the said chapel, and set up an episcopal see | me from that both trouble and danger.” Some 
at Edinburgh, with a diocese extending over an- | agent in the singular transaction let out the se- 
cient Lothian from the Forth to Berwick, and ; cret of the hat, the effect of which upon the Pu- 
with rich endowments in old church lands, which | ritans may be conceived.? As he had already 
certain great nobles had, by a private and not ae 


t Troubles and Trial of Ar 
unprofitable bargain, agreed to surrender, forthe; sauce gt dain easiest ane ea cian eee 
’ : ? 


sake of example, to others; Charles made a post- | | after, alludes to the strange rumour, but treata it as an absurd 
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led the National church go far in its way to Rome, 
where would he stop short when he had become 
a prince of the Holy See? Having definitely 
settled the business of the cardinalate, Laud was 
formally installed in the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury on the 19th of September. — 
_ He went on fearlessly with his high-handed 
proceedings in the church. But he had not 
waited for the primacy to begin these; for even 
during old Abbot's life he had obtained the al- 
most entire disposal of bishoprics, and, as Bishop 
of London, had introduced numerous changes into 
the churches of his diocese, and the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s, which he began to rebuild and beau- 
tify with money obtained, for the most part, in 
an irregular and oppressive manner. According 
to the doctrine of the majority of the English 
preachers and of the Reformed churches abroad, 
the Almighty cared not for temples built with 
hands; simplicity, as far as possible, removed 
from the pomp, the glare and glitter of the Ro- 
man church, was most acceptable unto Him, and 
a barn as good a temple as the vast and won- 
drous dome of St. Peter's itself, provided only 
those within it worshipped in sincerity and truth. 
Land thought differently, as no doubt did many 
good and conscientious persons, who had long 
been representing that it) was indecorous to wor- 
ship God in places no better than stables. Soon 
after the death of Buckingham, when, as Bishop 
Laud, he “had great favour with the king,” a 
proclamation was issued to the bishops for the 
repair of decayed churches throughout the king- 
dom. It was asserted in this royal ordinance, 
that by law the same ought to be repaired and 
inaintained at the charge of the inhabitants and 
others having land in those chapelries and pa- 
rishes respectively, who had wilfully neglected 
to repair the same, being consecrated places of 
God’s worship and Divine service. His majesty 
charged and commanded all archbishops and _bi- 
shops to take special care that these repairs were 
done, and by themselves and thir officers to take 
a view and survey of them. The parishioners 
and landlords thought that a part, if not the 
whole of the expense, instead of falling solely 
upon them, ought to be defrayed out of the tithes 
which they paid; but what was calculated to 
produce still greater disgust was the concluding 
clause of the proclamation, wherein the bishops 
were ordered “to use the powers of the Ecclesias- 
‘tical Court for putting the same in due execution; 
and that the judges be required not to interrupt 
this good work by their too easy granting of pro- 
hibitions.”’ That is, the judges were not to inter- 


and malicious party calumny. But Land's own diary had not 


then been made public, to show the man in hia true colours as 
painted by himself. 

‘See the proclamation, dated the llth of October, 1629, in 
Rushacorth. 
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fere to stop the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Court in extorting money from the subject for 
the repairing and adorning of churches and cha- 
pels. Nor did Charles and Laud stop here; for 
in the month of May, 1631, a commission was 
issued, with the usual afbitrary forms, empower- 
ing the privy council “to hear and examine all 
differences which shall arise betwixt any of our 
courts of justice, especially between the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction.”* Some three months 
before the issuing of this commission, Laud asto- 
nished the people of London by his newly made 
or revived ceremonial of consecrating churches. 
The first which he so consecrated was that of St. 
Catherine Creed, a London church, which had not 
been rebuilt, but only repaired, but which was 
pronounced by him to require the ceremony, be- 
cause new timber and other materials, not con- 
secrated, had been introduced. He proceeded to 
St. Catherine’s in the greatest state, an infinite 
number of people of all sorts “drawing together,” 
says his sympathizing biographer, Heylin, “to 
behold that ceremony to which they had so long 
been strangers, ignorant altogether of the anti- 
quity and the necessity of it.” In fact, the Rom- 
ish aspect of the ceremony, from beginning to 
end, gave scandal and alarin to the majority of 
the spectators. To begin his repairs at St. Paul’s 
with pomp and effect, he conducted the king thi- 
ther in state, and after a fitting sermon Charles 
took a view of the dilapidations of the church, 
which appear to have been very serious. Soon 
after a coninission was issued under the great 
seal, appointing money brought in for the purpose 
of repairs to be paid into the chamber of Lon- 
don, and declaring further, that “the judges of 
the prerogative courts, and all officials through- 
out the several bishoprics of England and Wales, 
upon the decease of persons intestate, should be 
excited to remember this church out of what was 
proper to be given to pious uses.”* The clergy, 
being summoned by their ordinaries, gave to- 
wards the repairs of St. Paul’s a kind of annual 
subsidy; Sir Paul Pindar gave £4000 and other 
assistance; the king contributed altogether about 
£10,000, Laud himself only £100 per annum. As 
more money was wanted, it was sought for in the 
arbitrary fines extorted in the Star Chamber and 
in the High Commission Courts, in which Laud 
was all prevalent, and where he carried two great 
objects at once, by intermeddling with men’s con- 
sciences and private conduct, and by making 
their punishment contribute to his great object of 
rendering St. Paul’s a kind of rival of St. Peter's. 
“‘He intended the discipline of the church,” says 
Clarendon, in a striking passage, “should be felt 
as well as spoken of, and that it should be ap- 


plied to the greatest and most splendid trans- 


% Rymer. 3 Life of Laud, 


gressors as well as to the punishment of smaller 
offences and meaner offenders; and thereupon 
called for, or cherished, the discovery of those 
who were not careful to cover their own iniqui- 
ties, thinking they were alove the reach of other 
men, or their power or will to chastise. Persons 
of honour and great quality, of the court and of 
the country, were every day cited into the High 
Commission Court, upon the fame of their incon- 
tinence, or other scandal in their lives, and were 
there prosecuted to their shame and punishment; 
and as the shame (which they called an insolent 
triumph upon their degree and quality, and le- 
velling them with the common people) was never 
forgotten, but watched for revenge, so the fines 
imposed there were the more questioned and re- 
pined against, because they were assigned to the 
rebuilding St. Paul's Church, and thought, there- 
fore, to be the more severely imposed, and the 
less compassionately reduced and excused: which 
likewise made the jurisdiction and rigour of the 
Star Chamber more felt and murmured against, 
and sharpened many men’s humours against the 
bishops, before they had any ill intention to- 
wards the church.”' Well supplied with money 
from this curious variety of sources, and spurred 
by the active, impatient spirit of Laud, the work- 
men proceeded apace, but with more rapidity 
than good taste or attention to congruity. Inigo 
Jones restored the sides with a clumsy Gothic, 
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Iniao Jones’ Portico, west end of Uld St. Paul's. After Hollar. 
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fore his majesty, had expressed himself in favour 
of the rule of celibacy as imposed on all Roman 
priests by Pope Gregory, and in disparagement 
of the married clergy, saying that he, for his part, 
other things being equal, should, in the disposal 
of benefices, always give the preference to such 
clergymen as lived in celibacy. This was touch- 
ing a most sensitive chord: there were some 
things in which the churchmen of the Establish- 
ment would willingly have resumed the ancient 
usage, but a return to celibacy was horrible and 
atrocious in their eyes. A loud and universal 
murmur warned Laud that he had gone too far. 
His retractation was adroitly managed. He im- 
mediately got up a marriage between one of his 
own chaplains and a daughter of his friend or 
creature Windebank, performed the nuptial ser- 
vice himself in a very public manner, and gave 
the married chaplain preferment. We have de- 
plored the fanatical and barbarous destruction 
of works of art connected with the old religion: 
Land—we can scarcely believe from mere taste— 
Was most anxious to preserve such fragments as 
had hitherto escaped, and to supply the places of 
some of those which had perished. But the way 
in which he went to work only gave a fresh im- 
petus to the iconoclastic fury. Mr. Sherfield, a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and recorder of Sarum, 
by direction of a vestry, aud in accordance with 
acts of parliament and canons of the Reformed 
church, caused a picture on glass 
to be removed from the window 
of a church and broken to 
pieces. ° Laud, thereupon, 
brought him up in the Star 
Chamber, maintaining that he 
had usurped on the jurisdiction 
of the bishop and that of his 
majesty as supreme head of the 
church. He there ventured to 
defend the use of painted ima- 
ges in places of worship, and 
counted among the evils which 
attended their destruction the 
keeping moderate Catholics 
away from church. Some mem- 
bers of the court presumed to 
hint that Laud was leaning to- 
wards Popery: but the majority 
sentenced Sherfield to pay £500 
to the king, to lose his office of 
recorder, to find security that 





and threw up in the western front a fine Corin- ; he would break no more images, and also “to 
thian portico; but before the body of the work | make a public acknowledgment of his offence, not 
was finished the bishop was brought to the block; | only in the parish church of St. Edmond’s, where 
and during the Civil wars St. Paul's was con- | = The particular ploture destroyed by Mr. Sherfield appears 
verted into barracks for the parliament's dra- | to have been barbarous in taste and offensive in other respects, 


00 in sneaking he. | The subject was the Creation. The poor recorder said in defence, 
goons. It got abroad that Land, in speaking be- “That the true history of the Creation was not contained in 
' History of the Great Rebellion. 


| that window, but a false aud impious one.” 
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it was committed, but in the cathedral church it- 
self, that the bishop, in contempt of whose au- 
thority he had played this pageant, might have 
reparation.” Upon Laud’s first removal to the 
see of London, he presented to Charles a list of 
“considerations for the better settling of the 
church government.” He proposed that the bi- 
shops should be commanded to reside in their 
several dioceses, excepting those which were in at- 
tendance at court ; that a special charge should be 
given them against frequent and unworthy ordi- 
nations; and that especial care should be had 
over the lecturers, which, by reason of their pay, 
were the people’s creatures, and blew the coals 
of their sedition. “For the abating of whose 
power,’ continues Laud, “these ways may be 
tuken :-—That the afternoon sermons in all par- 
ishes be turned into catechizing; that every lec- 
turer do read Divine service according to the 
Liturgy printed by authority, in his surplice and 
hood, if in church or chapel, and if in a market 
town, then in a gown, and not in a cloak; that 
the bishop should suffer none under noblemen 
and men qualified by law to keep any private 
chaplain in their houses; that his majesty should 
prefer to bishoprics none but men of courage, gra- 
vity, and experience in government; that Emma- 
nuel and Sydney Colleges, in Cambridge, ‘which 
are the nurseries of Puritanism,’ be from time to 
time provided with grave and orthodox men for 
their governors; that more encouragement should 
be given to the High Commission Court; that 
some course should be taken to prevent the Judges 
from sending so many prohibitions,’ &c. Char- 
les regulated his conduct according to these sug- 
gestions, and shortly after he issued his “regal 
instructions,” which differed very slightly from 
the considerations presented by Laud, and in- 
cluded all the clauses except those relating to the 
Cambridge colleges and the High Commission 
Court, which it was neither necessary nor expe- 
dient to mention in public. Laud, upon the 
appearance of these instructions or injunctions, 
which were of his own devising and composition, 
summoned all the ministers and lecturers within 
the city and suburbs of London, and, making a 
solemn speech, pressed them all to be obedient 
to his majesty’s orders, as being full of religion 
and justice, and advantageous to the church and 
commonwealth, although they were mistaken by 





1 Cyprianus Anglicus. 

2 Rushworth. Juat at this time Mr. Bernard, lecturer at 
8t. Sepulchre’s Church, London, said, in his prayer before ser- 
mon—‘‘ Lord, open the eyes of the queen’s majesty, that she 
may see Jesus Christ, whom she has pierced with her infidelity, 
superstition, and idolatry.” For these words he was questioned 
in the High Commission Court, which declared the same to be 
scandalous and unadvised, and not to be repeated. The zealous 
preacher, however, escaped any severe punishment by making 
a very humble submission.—J6id. 
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some hasty and incompetent persons. But, atthe 
same time, Laud projected several things which 
were good and laudable in themselves, without 
being opposed to the national liberties. Such 
were the buildings at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
wherein he had been bred; the setting up a Greek 
press in London;* the appointment of a professor 
of Arabic at Oxford; the foundation of an hospi- 
tal at Reading; all of which works were perfected 
in his lifetime. He had proposed to find a way 
to increase the stipends of poor vicars, but this 
remained an intention. 

Maintaining the closest correspondence with 
Viscount Wentworth, now (1632) not merely 
President of the North, but also Lord-deputy of 
Treland, Laud endeavoured to surround the king 
with persons devoted to his own views and in- 
terests. On the 15th of June, 1632, Francis 
Windebank, his old friend, whose daughter he 
had married to his chaplain, was sworn secretary 
of state; and in the month of July another old 
and sturdy friend, Dr. Juxon, then dean of 
Worcester, at his suit, was sworn clerk of his 
majesty’s closet. ‘So that Windebank having 
the king’s enr on one side, and the clerk of the 
closet on the other, he might presume to have his 
tale well told between them, and that his majesty 
should not easily be possessed with anything to 
his disadvantage.” * If Laud had taken all to 
himself in the business of the church while only 
Bishop of London, he became far more absolute 
on his promotion to the primacy. He commanded 
like a pope of the fourteenth century. ‘The com- 
munion-table, which, according to Clarendon, had 
not been safe “ from the approaches of dogs,” was, 
by an order of council, directed to be removed, 
in all cases, from the centre to the east end of 
the church, to be railed in, and called by its old 
Roman name of altar, Against disobedient 
priests, nay, even against neglectful church war- 
dens, were hurled the thunders of excommuni- 
cation. Not merely painted glass began to re- 
appear in the windows, but pictures in the body 
of the churches and over the altars. Laud was 
inexorable on the subject of surplices and lawn 
sleeves. Everywhere great pains were taken to 
give pomp and magnificence to the national wor- 
ship, and a dignified or imposing appearance to 
the persons of the officiating ministers. 

The more religious part of the Protestant com- 
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3 The whole or part of the Greek type was, however, obtained 
in an arbitrary manner truly characteristic of Laud, The king's 
printers, in an edition of the Bible, had committed the very 
awkward mistake of omitting the word not in the seventh com- 
mandment, by which omission the decalogue was absolutely 
parodied. The bishop called in the impression, and called up 
the poor printers to the High Commission Court, which sentenced 
them to pay an exorbitant fine, with part of which Laud pro- 
vided the Greek type for printing ancient manuscripts, &e. 

4 Heylin. 
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‘munity—the classes branded with the general . 


name of Puritans—regarded these attempts with 
horror, and considered them as nothing less than 
an engine to batter down the pure worship, and 
destroy the pure worshippers of God.' They 
had delighted especially in evening lectures and 
extemporary prayers, wherein they were often 
carried away bv their fervour to utter things 
displeasing to the court; Laud, by a stroke of 
his pen, suppressed the evening meetings and the 
extemporary praying. In the beginning of the 
month of October, 1633, there were complaints 
made to the council concerning church-ales and 
revels upon the Lord’s-day in Somersetshire. 
The Lord Chief-justice Richardson and Baron 
Denham, being on the circuit in that county, 
thonght it incumbent on them to issue an order, 
similar to divers others that had been made here- 
tofore by the judges of assize, for the suppressing | 
of these noisy aports. As soon as intelligence of | 
this proceeding reached the ears of Laud, he | 
complained of it to the king as an insolent inva- | 
sion of his province; and the chief-justiee was: 
commanded to attend the council, where he was | 
not only made to revoke his order, but also re- 
ceived “such awattle, that he came out blabber- 
ing and complaining that he had been almost | 
choked with a pair of lawn sleeves.”? The jus- | 
tices of peace, being much troubled at the re- 
voeation of the order, drew up a petition to the | 
king, showing the great mischiefs that would ; 
befall the country if the Sabbath were not. better | 
kept, and if these meetings at churen-ales, bid); 
ales, and clerk-ales, condemned by the laws, | 
should now be set up again, The petition was | 
subseribed by Lord Poulet, Sir William) Port- 
man, Sir Ralph Hopeton, and many other gentle- 
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lawful recreations, having first done their duty 
to God, and. continuing in obedience to his ma- 
jesty’s laws... . And doth further will, that 
publication of this his command be made by 
order from the bishops, through all the parish 
churches of their several dioceses respectively.” ? 
The bishops, it should appear, were obedient 
enough; but many ministers, very conformable 
to the church in other respects, refused to read 
this order in their churches; for which some 
were suspended, some silenced from preaching 
and otherwise persecuted. This made men to look 
again beyond the Atlantic for some place where 
they might be free from the “ haughty prelate’s 
rage.” At the same time Laud stretched: his 
hands to Scotland and Ireland, making a sad tur- 
moil in both countries; and Charles continued to 
issue proclamations without number, and on an 
infinite variety of subjects, from fixing the reli- 
gion that people were to profess, down to fixing 
the price of poultry—from a prohibition of heresy 
to a prohibition of the abuses growing out of the 
retailing of tobacco. The power of Archbishop 
Laud kept daily on the increase, and certainly 
the proud churchman neglected none of the arts 


_ of a courtier, or those adroit eompliances which 


sinoothed his ascent. He had, however, now and 
then to sustain a check from the queen, whose 
influence over Charles seemed to grow with years 
and troubles, and with his now cherished plan of 
governing like a king —like a very King of France 
--Without intermeddling and impertinent parlia- 
Henrietta Marias temper was almost as 
difficult to manageasa sturdy Puritan’s conscience ; 
at times she conceived plans connected with her 
religion, and exacted services which startled even 
the boldness of the primate. But, soon after, 
Laud was put into the Commission, or, as he 


deliver it to the king, a declaration came forth | calls it, the Great Committee of Trade and the 
concerning “lawful sports to be used of Sun- | king’s revenue. On March the 14th of the fol- 
days,” which was little more than a republication | lowing vear he was named chief of the Board 
of King James's Book of Sperts, which, after a; of Commissioners of the Exchequer, appointed 
time, had been disregarded and cast aside. After | upon the death of Lord Weston (recently created 
giving the whole of that document, Charles, or Earl of Portland), the lord high-treasurer. After 
Laud, added, that his present majesty “ ratified | presiding over the board for about a year, he 
and published this, his blessed father's declara- | induced the king to make his friend Juxon, 
tion; the rather because of late, in some counties, | Bishop of London, lord high-treasurer; in do- 
under pretence of taking away of abuses, there | ing which, he did not “ want sone seasonable 
had been a general forbidding, not only of ordin- | consideration for the good of the euurch.”* His 
ary meetings, but of the feasts of the dedication | biographer says that Bishop Juxon was a most 
of the churches, commonly called wakes. Now,” ; upright man, vet it was generally conceived that 
continued this renvor, “ his majesty’s express will | the archbishop, in making this appointment, 
nd pleasure is, that these feasts, with others, | neither consulted his present ease—for which he 
shall be observed... . And his majesty further | should have procured the treasurer's white staff 
commands all justices of assize, in their several | -————_—_-_—_-.-__-—-... 
circuits, to see that no man do trouble or molest | 2 Rushworth. 


any of his loyal and dutiful people in or for their | _‘ Heylin. ‘‘No churchman,” says Laud himeelf, ‘had it 
ee BING the time of Henry VII. I pray God bless him to carry it 
so, that the church may have honour, and the king and the 
state service and contentment by it.”—Diary. 


| 

: | 

men of rank and fortune; but before they could | 
| 

| 
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1 Mra. Hutchinson's Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson 
2 Heylin. 
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for Cottington, who had long been chancellor of 
the exchequer, and who looked to the staff al- 
most as his due'-——nor his future security; for 
which he ought to have advised the delivery of 





Bisnor Juxon,—From a print by Vertue. 


the statf to some popular nobleman, such as the 
Karl of Bedford, Hertford, or Essex, or Lord 
Say.” It is quite certain that several great noble- 
men, who had borne rather patiently with Land's 
tyranny in church and state, became very patri- 
otic after the disposal of this high and lucrative 
office; and it is almost equally certain that Juxon 
was an honester man than most of his predeces- 
sors. It is difficult to conceive a learned body 
carrying baseness and adulation farther than was 
practised at this time by the university of Ox- 
ford, the proceedings of which, in Puritan no- 
tions, verged on idolatry and blasphemy. They 
gave Laud thi title of Holiness, which the Papists 
bestowed on the pope, and they applied to him 
the other title attached to the tiara, of “ Summus 
Pontifex.” They told him in their Latin epistles 
that he was “ Spiritu Sancto effusissime plenus,” 
“‘ Archangelus, et ne quid minus,” &c.° 

And even when this vision of vain-glory was 
departing from him, Laud maintained that these 
expressions, so offensive to Protestant ears, so 
inapplicable to frail humanity, were proper and 
commendable, because they had been applied to 
the popes and fathers of the Roman church. 
Net satisfied with coercing men’s consciences in 





'In his diary Laud marks the months of May, June, and 
July (1635', as being stormy or troublesome months on account 
of the commission for the treasury, ‘‘and the differences which 
happened between Lord Cottington and himself.” And upon 
Sunday, the 12th of July, he notes that his old friend Sir F. W. 
(Francis Windebank?}, forsook him, and joined with the Lord 
Cottington, which put him to the exercise of a great dea) of 
patience, &c. * Heylin. 8 Troubles and Trials, 
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Eugland, Scotland, and Ireland, he was deter- 
mined to establish an uniformity of worship, in- 
cluding all his innovations, wherever there was 
an English colony or factory—wherever a few 
subjects of the three kingdoms were gathered to- 
gether for the purpose of commerce, or even for 
the military service of foreign states. In 1622, 
when his power and influence were in their in- 
fancy, he offered to the lords of the council cer- 
ain considerations for the better and more or- 
thodox regulation of public worship amongst 
the English factories and regiments beyond sea. 
He never forgot or neglected a scheme of this 
kind; and as soon as he attained to the primacy 
he procured an order in council for the observ- 
ance of the Anglican Liturgy by the factories in 
Holland and the troops serving in that country, 
and a chaplain of his own choice was sent to the 
factory at Delft to establish this orthodoxy, aud 
to report the names of all such as should prove 
refractory, What. made the case the harder, was 
the fact that nearly all the soldiers, and most of 
the merchants, were Scotch or English Puritans 
who had abandoned their own country for the 
sike of liberty of conscience. ‘The like course 
was prescribed for our factories in Hamburg, and 
those farther off; that is to say, in Turkey, in 
the Moguls dominions, the Indian islands, the 
plantations in Virginia, the Barbadoes, and. all 
other places where the English had any standing 
residence in the way of trade. The like was 
done also for regulating the Divine service in the 
families of all ambassadors abroad.”* In his 
paper, presented to the council mn 1622, Laud 
had also proposed reducing the French and Dutch 
churches in London to conformity; and now, 
having vexed the Scotch and English who had 
fled abroad for religion, he proceeded to harass 
the Dutch and the French who had fled to Eng- 
land for the same cause. The French were all 
Huguenots, or extreme Calvinists, and, as such, 
hateful in the eyes of this Summus Pontifex. 
Without condescending to ask the concurrence of 
his master, he addressed to the French church in 
Canterbury, and to the Dutch churches in Sand- 
wich and Maidstone, the three following ques- 
tions:—1. Whether they did not use the French 
or Dutch Liturgy? 2. Of how many descents 
they were, for the most part, born subjects of 
England? 3. Whether such as were born sub- 
jects would conform to the Church of England? 
These foreign congregations in Kent declined 
answering these interrogatories, and pleaded the 
national hospitality which had been extended to 
them when they fled from Papal persecution, and 
the privileges and exemptions which had been 
granted to them by Edward VI., and which had 


been confirmed, not only by Elizabeth and James, 


4 Heylin, 
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but also by Charles himself. Laud, who cared 
little for these solemn pledges given to industri- 
ous and ingenious classes of men, who, in some 
respects, had essentially improved the country 
which they had chosen for their home, issued an 
order as absolute as a pope’s bull, that such as 
were natives should regularly attend their parish 
churches, and (a condition as weighty as their 
conformity) contribute in money to the support 
of the Anglican clergy; and that such as were 
aliens should use the English Liturgy in their 
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of England the danger of fresh persecutions of 
the Protestants in France, if it should be seen 
that their brethren were discountenanced and 
oppressed in the country of their choice.’ The 
reasonings of this nobleman made a deep im- 
pression; but all that Charles would grant was, 
that those who were born aliens might still en- 
joy the use of their own church service. But 
even this concession was limited to the province 
of Canterbury: in the province of York, where 
the foreign congregations were weaker in num- 


own places of worship, faithfully translated into | bers, money, and friends, Laud’s original injunc- 
their own language. The Protestant refugees | tions were imposed. In consequence of this 
were troubled and dismayed as if a new Duke of | persecution, some thousands of industrious fa- 
Alva was thundering at their doors: they sought | milies quitted the kingdom. 

a respite by addressing a humble petition to the | Laud, primate and first peer of England, seems 
primate, Laud answered it in the very tone of | to have imagined that there could be no limits to 
0 Hildebrand of the old time; and finally told | his authority. He was already chancellor of Ox- 
them that he had the power and the right of en- | ford, and now he would visit both universities 
forcing obedience, and that they must conform at | by his metropolitan right, and not by commission 
their peri] by the time appointed. Hereupon ; from the king as had been customary. It ap- 
the refugees presented a petition to the king, | pears to have been proved that no Archbishop of 
who left it without any answer. Soubise, who, Canterbury, since the beginning of the fifteenth 
like many others of the French Protestants, had | century, had ever visited either university jure 
been precipitated into ruin by the mad expedi- | metropolitano, But after much talk Laud had 
tion ordered by Charles and conducted by Buck- | his will, and, “plumed thus in his own feathers, 
ingham, was now in England, and he took charge | all black and white, without one borrowed from 
of a second petition, and pleaded to his majesty , Ceesar, he soared higher than ever.” 
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DHE intriguing Williams, Bishop of _ by the court, which had induced him, like many 
; an eek and ex-lord-keeper, eee ' Charles was also told that Cardinal Richelieu had eaid, 
¢” it not only still alive, but a sort of» " that if a King of England, who was a Protestant, would not 
| iN ‘q favourite with the people On ac- | _ Pernatt two church disciplines in his kingdom, it could not be 


ema coun He d hi iS ow of two religions in his kingdom. From the beginning to 
eloquence, an ress, Hs muni- r the end of the chapter, Protestant intolerance was the best whet- 
ficence, his hospitality, and his harsh treatment ‘ stone for the sharpening of Roman porsecution. 
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others, to lean to the side of the patriots. At 
the instigation of his lord and master, Bucking- 
ham, this prelate had helped Laud over the first 
difficult steps of church promotion, and Laud had 
assured him that his life would be too short to re- 
quite his lordship's goodness, But when Laud rose, 
and Williams declined, the former hated the latter 
as the only churchman and statesman that was 
likely to check his absolute dominion. - The in- 
tensity of this feeling on the part of Laud was 
a tribute to or acknowledgment of the abilities 
and savoir faire of Williams. He dragged the 
ex-lord-keeper into the Star Chamber,' for, in 
addition to his former ground of enmity, Wil- 
lias had published a tract entitled The Holy 
Table, in which he lashed with much wit and 
some learning Laud’s love for high altars, &c., 
and he had, moreover, refused to surrender his 
deanery of Westminster, which the primate would 
at one moment have accepted as a peace-offering, 
because, lacking the deanery, Williams would have 
had no pretexts for his frequent visits to London, 
and the primate, by a high exercise of his autho- 
rity, could have kept him to his diocese among 
the fens of Lincolnshire, far away from court 
and the resort of public men and _puliticians. 
“Would he have quitted his deanerv, perhaps he 
might have been quiet;”* but Williams had lost his 
old pliability, and his indignation against Laud 
made him bold. After a series of iniquitous and 
arbitrary proceedings on the part of Laud, his 
servant Windebank, and his master Charles, who 
threw witnesses into prison to make them swear 
what they wanted, browbeat the judges, and re- 
moved Chief-justice Heath, putting in his place 
one “who was more forward to undo Lincoln 
than ever the Lord Heath was to preserve 
him;” a compromise was effected, chiefly by the 
means of Lord Cottington 


money. Cottington, as the result of his negotia- 
tions to save the ex-lord-keeper from entire ruin, 
told Williams that he must part with £4000, with 
his deanery, and two commendams. Williams 
did not object to the money, but he stickled 
about the preferments. Cottington returned to 
court, and then to the disgraced bishop with 
new terms, that is, that he should pay another 
£4000 in lieu of surrendering the deanery and 
commendams. The bishop held up his hands in 


amazement at it. “But vou will lift your hands 





1 Before star-chambering Williams, Laud indirectly got a 
bill filed against him for betraying the king’s counsels, but the 
charge was so frivolous, that it was thrown out by the privy ————____________’|_—___e 
council. At this juncture, Williams made a humble submis- 
sion, and presented a petition to the king, who promised that 
this accusation should be quashed; but Charles afterwards per-. 
mitted it to be made one of the charges against him in the Star 
Chamber processes. —Life of Williams. 

2 Letter from Garrard to Wentworth, in Strafford Papers. 





. The business 
made the easier by the king’s great want of : 
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at a greater wonder,” said Lord Cottington, “ if 
you do not pay it;” and he consented to “ satisfy 
the king.” The money was paid wholly or in 
part, and in return a royal pardon was proffered 
to Williams, who hesitated at accepting it, because 
it contained a statement df offences of which he 
held himself to be entirely innocent. Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, Laud worked 
afresh upon the king, who, without restoring the 
money he had received for a free and full par- 
don, allowed of a new prosecution in the Star 
Chamber. Wiliams was there charged with 
tampering with witnesses in order to procure 
evidence favourable to his cause.* (The court 
and the archbishop had not merely tampered 
with witnesses to elivit evidence unfavourable 
to the accused, but had also imprisoned witnes- 
ses, threatened them with ruin, and menaced the 
judges;* and there was not a member sitting in 
the Star Chamber but must have known these 
notorious facts.) On the ninth day of the pro- 
ceedings, Cottington, who had forsaken Williams 
probably from a fear of consequences, stood up 
and said, that the bishop had sought and wrought 


‘his own overthrow; and then, proceeding to sen- 


tence, Cottington proposed that Powel should 
be fined £200, and Walker, Catlin, and Lunn, 
other servants or agents of the bishop, £300 
a-piece. “ And,” said this gentle friend in con- 
clusion, ‘tor my Lord-bishop of Lincoln, I fine 
him at £10,000 to the king, and to be imprisoned 
in the Tower during lis majesty’s pleasure, and 
to be suspended from vl his ecclesiastical func- 
tions, both ab officio et beneficios and I refer him 
over to the High Commission Court to censure 
him as they think fit.”* After Finch, Sir John 
Bamston, Secretary Windebank, Sir Thomas Ger- 
mine, the lord-treasurer (Bishop Juxon), and 
the three noble Earls of Lindsey, Arundel, and 
Manchester, had spoken in the same sense, most 
of them paying a compliment to Williams’ abili- 
ties, learning, and high rank in church and state, 
but not one of them recommending any diminu- 
tion of his punishment, the triumphant Laud 
stood up and delivered a speech, which has justly 
been characterized as one of the most detestable 
monuments of malice and hypocrisy extant.* He 
openly declared that the new offence was Wil- 
liams’ not submitting in silence to the accusations 
laid agaunst him. When St. Cecilia was charged 
unjustly with many things, and all the stream 
and current was quite against her, she called no 
one to prove her innocence, but used the saying 
of holy Job, testis meus est in coelis—my witness 

3 During the iniquitous process other charges were introduced. 

4 When Williams asked Lord Finch, one of his judges, why 
he had so used an old acquaintance, Finch replied, ‘‘he had 
been soundly chidden by his majesty, and would not destroy 


himeelf for any man's sake.” 5 Rushworth, - 
6 Aikin, Memoirs of tne Court of King Charlea I. 
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is in heaven—and so, said Laud, ought the | Canterbury had long been considered censors by 
Bishop of Lincoln to have done.' He assured | right of their spiritual dignity and office. But 
the Star Chamber that many ill-disposed persons | what was really new waa Laud’s method of ex- 
had boldy given out that Williams had not com- | ercising this function. Hitherto many works, 
“mitted any fault whatever, “only that he was | not strictly in accordance with the views of the 
rich, and must be let blood, and the king wanted | High Church party and of the court, had been 
£30,000 or £12,000. But,” continued Laud, “how- | permitted by indolence or indifference, or conniv- 
svever these reports go, the king is just as he is | ance, to go abroad into the world. Now, on the 
honourable.” He concluded his very long speech | contrary, such strictness was used, that nothing 
by saying that he should, therefore, agree with | could pass the press without the approbation of 
my Lord Cottington, and the rest that went be- | Laud, or of his substitutes and dependents. The 
fore him, for the fine of £10,000 to his majesty, | printers, finding that their business was almost 
for the imprisonment in the Tower curing the | destroyed by the tediousness, uncertainty, and 
king’s pleasure, for the suspension from the ex- | severity of his censorship, bethought themselves 
ercise of his ecclesiastical functions, and for turn- | of employing their type in reprinting old books 
ing Williams over to be proceeded against in the | of divinity, and works already licensed by former 
High Commission Court.* archbishops. But Laud would allow of neither 
The Bishop of Lincoln, who had revelled in the | new nor old without his imprimatur, and against 
good things of the church, who had been a whole | some of these old books he had a particular spite; 
diocese in himself, was forthwith shut up in the | and he procured from the Star Chamber, which 
dismal state prison, and the agents of govern- | was now set above all law and all reason too, a 
ment, amongst whom, by special appointment, | decree, of the most sweeping and tyrannical kind, 
was a furious enemy, were let loose to fell his} which went to hinder the printing at home, and 
timber, to kill his deer, to consume his stores, | the importing from abroad, any manuer of book 
and to sell his moveable property for payment | that did not pleaseshim.* There was one parti- 
of his enormous fine, But this was not revenge ; cular book which had gone through various edi- 
enough for Archbishop Laud, who wanted to! tions, and which all zealous Protestants loved, 
change suspension into deprivation, imprison- ; and perhaps esteemed next to the Bible; it was 
ment into depurtation. Soon after he got. posses- | the Acts and Monuments, more commonly called 
sion of some private letters from Osbaldeston, | the Book of Martyrs, of the Puritan Fox. This 
the learned master of Westminster School, which | book was unsavoury to Laud on many accounts, 
letters were addressed to the Bishop of Lincoln, | and forthwith he struck it with his fiat that it 
and contained much scurrilous abuse of the “ Jit- | should be printed no more. At the same time 
tle urchin,” the “ vermin and meddling hocus-po- | he refused new licenses to Bishop Jewel’s works, 
cus”.—terms which Laud maintained could apply | and to other books formerly printed by autho- 
only to himself. Upon the evidence of these let-- rity. Divinity and law had suffered the most 
ters, or rather of the archbishop's interpretation | degrading punishments and the mutilation of the 
of the offensive passages, the Star Chamber sen- | hangman’s scissors, in the persons of Leighton 
tenced Osbaldeston to deprivation and branding, : and Prynne, and now, while one of those sufferers 
and to stand in the pillory with his ears nailed , was to pass through fresh tortures, the other fa- 
to it in front of his own school; but the poor | culty was to be struck in the person of Bastwick, 
schoolmaster was fortunate enough to escape the | a physician. In Trinity term, 1637, this Dr. 
search of the officers, and he left a note to say | Bastwick, together with Prynne, still a prisoner 
that he was “gone beyond Canterbury.” All | in the Tower, and Henry Burton, a bachelor in 
the wrath of the primate fell, therefore, upon | divinity, were prosecuted in the Star Chamber 
Williams, who was condemned to pay a further | for writing and publishing seditious, schismati- 
fine of £8000. cal, and libellous books against the hierarchy of 
The licensing of all new buoks was in the power i the church, and to the scandal of the government. 
of Laud. There was nothing new in this; Milton | The details we have giyen of )receding cases 
had not yet written his glorious argument in de- | will have sufficiently explained the course of Star 
fence of unlicensed printing; the liberty of the | Chamber proceedings. We may therefore pass 
press, which was not established in reality till | at once to the sentence, which was-—‘‘ That each 
long after, had scarcely entered as an idea into ; of the defendants should be fined £5000; that 
the head of any one; and the Archbishops of | Bastwick and Burton should stand in the pillory 
eer eet ttt aa! at Westminster, and there lose their ears; and 
al Rushworth, Land said that “for his majesty he ceatene that Prynne, having lost his ears before by 
Jimable t have had a fair reconcilement, as might appear by ——-———- 
4a ‘cften asking what Linooln did; doth he seek to repair my | 3 Rushworth, 


fit? hath he any show of sorroifulness for hia fault ?” ’ 4 Among these was the Practice of Piety, a work which had 
Rushrworta, - gone through thirty-six editions. . 
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sentence of this court, should have the remainder | ap. 163 About six months after the pun- 
of his ears cut off, and should be branded on both ' ishments above described, John Lil- 
cheeks with the letters S. L., to signify a sedi- | burne and John Warton were star-chumbered 
tious libeller.” These execrable barbarities were | (the practice had become so prevalent that peo- 
all publicly performed on the 20th of June, the | ple had made a verb for it) for the unlawful 
hangman rather sawing than cutting off the re- | printing and publishing-of libellous and seditious 
mainder of Prynne’s ears; and then they were | books, entitled Vews from Ipswich, &c. The pri- 
gent to solitary confinement in the castles of | soners both refused to take an oath to answer 
Launceston (in Cornwall), Lancaster, and Caer- | the interrogatories of the court, Lilburne saying 
that no free-born Englishman 
ought to take it, not being 
bound by the laws of his 
country to accuse himself.‘ 
Upon the 9th of February 
the Star Chamber ordered 
that, as the two delinquents 
had contemptuously refused 
to take the oaths tendered 
to them, they should be re- 
manded to the Fleet prison, 
there to remain close prison- 
ers, and to be examined; and 
that, unless they yielded to 
take the said oaths, they 
should be proceeded againat 
for contempt on the Monday 
following. Upon the 13th of 
February they were again 
brought to the bar of the Star 
LAUNCESTON CASTLE, CORNWALL, ~Devon and Cornwall [lustrated. Chamber, and still continuing 

in their former obstinacy, 
their lordships adjudged and decreed that Lil- 
burne and Warton should be sent back to the 
Fleet, there to remain until they conformed them- 
selves-—-that they should pay £500 a-piece as 
fines, for his majesty’s use—and, before their 
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narvon.' The king was told that not less than | 
100,000 persons had gathered together to see | 
Burton, the minister, pass by, aud that much | 
money had been thrown to his wife, who fol- ! 
lowed him in a coach; but Charles would not | 
be warned. As Prynne went through Chester, | enlargement, find good sureties for their good 
on his way to Caernarvon Castle, one of the | behaviour. ‘ And,” continued the sentence, “to 
sheriffs with several other gentlemen met him, the end that others may be the more deterred from 
and conducted him to a good dimer, defrayed | daring to offend in the like kind hereafter, the 
his expenses, and gave him some coarse hang- ; court hath further ordered and decreed that the 
ings or tapestry to furnish his dungeon at Caer- | said John Lilburne shall be whipped through the 
narvon. Money and other presents were offered, | streets from the prison of the Fleet unto the pil- 
but refused by Prynne. Laud forthwith de- | lory, to be erected at such time and in such place 
spatched a pursuivant to bring the sympathizing | as this court shall hold fit; and that both he and 
sheriff to London.’ The three captives were | Warton shall be set in the said pillory, and from 
afterwards removed out of the way of their | thence returned to the Fleet.”* To make the 
friends to the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and | whipping the longer, and to have the punish- 
Scilly; “the wives of Bastwick and Burton not | ment performed near to the court which had de- 
| 
| 





being allowed, after many petitions, to have ac- | creed it, the pillory was placed between West- 
cess unto them, nor to set foot in the island; | i minster Hall gate and the Star Chamber; and to 
neither was any friend permitted to have access | that point Lilburne was smartly whipped all the 
to Mr. Prynne.”* ak way from his prison. But this enthusiast had a 

1 “The main scope of their libels,” said Laud in the Star spirit which was not to be subdued by the scourg- 
Chamber, ‘‘ was to kindle a jealousy in men's minds, that there inh | ing of his body. “ Whilst he was whipped at the 
are some great plots in hand; dangerous plote (so says Mr. cart, and stood in the pillory, he uttered many 





Burton expressly) to change the orthudox religion established 
in England, and to bring in I know not what Romish super- a 
stition in the room of it: as if the external decent worship of | ‘ In consequence of this speech, John Lilburne was ever : 
God could not be upheld in this kingdom, without bringing in | wards called ‘‘ Free-born John. 

of Popery."—Rushworth. 2 Strafford Letters, — ® Rushacorth. 5 Rushworth. 
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bold speeches against tyranny of bishops, &c.; 
and, when his head was in the hole of the pil- 
lory, he scattered sundry copies of pamphlets 
(said to be seditious), and tossed them among the 
people, taking them out of his pocket; where- 
upon the Court of Star Chamber, then sitting, 
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the Vatican, who was courteously received by 
Charles and his queen, by Lord Cottington (a 
Catholic in disguise), and by Secretary Winde- 
bank. Panzani had frequent interviews with 
Montague and some other of the bishops; but 
Laud cautiously kept away from these conferen- 








being informed, immediately ordered Lilburne | ces, which are said to have turned almost entirely 
to be gagged during the residue of the time he , on the possibility of re-uniting the Anglican and 
was to stand in the pillory, which was done ac- | Roman churches. The Italian had a very lim- 
cordingly; and, when he could not speak, he | ited commission, and, as an acute and observing 
stamped with his feet, thereby intimating to | man, it was not difficult for him to perceive the 
the beholders he would still speak were his | insuperable obstacles which existed in the reso- 
mouth at liberty.”" The Star Chamber, more- | lute opinions of the English people. He soon 
over, ordered that Lilburne “should be laid | returned to Rome; but two accredited agents to 
alone, with irons on his hands and legs, in the | the queen, Rosetti, an Italian priest, and Con, a 
ward of the Fleet, where the basest and meanest | Scotch priest, arrived, and were entertained at 


sort of prisoners are used to be put;” and that the 
warden should prevent his getting any books, let- 
ters, or writings, or his seeing any of his friends; 
taking care at the same time to note who the 
persons were that attempted to visit him, and 
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JOHN LILBURNE.— bron a picture by Glee or. 


report their mames to the board. Soon after, 
however, « fire brenking out in the prison, he 
was removed to « better place, where he had 
more light and air.—We shall soon meet John 
Lilburne again. 

While these transactions were spreading hor- 
ror and disgust through England and Scotland, 
fresh religious alarms were excited by a myste- 
rious negotiation with the court of Rome, and 
the arrival of Gregorio Panzani, an envoy from 
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1 No doubt Laud had the gags ready ; for Prynne, Bastwick, 
and Burton, while suffering their punishment, had addressed 
the people, ‘‘who cried and howled terribly, especially when 
Burton was cropped.” In writing to the Lord-deputy Wentworth, 

- the primate saye—'‘ What say you to it, that Prynne and his 
fellows should be suffered to talk what they pleased while they 
#tood in the pillory, and win acclamations from the people, and 
have notes taken of what they epake, and those notes spread 
in written copies about the city; and that, when they went out 
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London. At the same time Henrietta Maria 
sent an agent of her own to reside at Rome. 
And though proselytism, which the queen ever 
had much at heart, made no progress among 
the people, it was otherwise with the court gen- 
| try, among whom several sudden conversions 
{ were witnessed and paraded. Not only were 
| the old penal laws allowed to sleep, but fresh 
‘favours and indulgefices were daily shown to 
1 the Catholics—not out of toleration, for that 
blessed spirit would have prevented Charles from 
' persecuting the Protestant sectarians, but as a 
‘tribute paid to the still increasing influence of 
the queen, and to the slavish devotion to the 
crown professed by the members of the old 
church. 

By this time Laud had accumulated upon him- 
self a burden of hate heavy enough to crush any 
man; but his bosom friend Wentworth was not 
much behind-hand with him, having been as 
‘tyrannical in state matters as Laud had been 
in ecclesiastical. From the moment of his apos- 
tasy, his rise, or, as it has been rather happily 
called, his “violent advancement,” was most 
rapid. President of the North, a privy counsel- 
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ingham himself flew not so high in so short a 
revolution of time.” But if his promotion was 
rapid, his devotion to the principle of despotism, 
his activity, his boldness, and, for a time, his 
success in serving the government as Charles 
wished to be served, were all extreme. There 
was ho post in England which chiered so large a 
field for tyranny and lawlessness as that of the 
presidency of the Council of the North; and 
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of town to their several imprisonments, there were thousands 
suffered to be upon the way to take their leave, and God knuws 
what else. .. . You observe most rightly that these men do 
but begin with the church, that they might after have the freer 
acoesa to the state; and I would to God other men were of your 
lordahip’s opinion, or, if they be so already, I would they had 
some of your zeal, for timely prevention ; but, for that, we are 
all too seoure, and will not believe there is any foul weather 
toward us till the storm break upon us."—Strafford Letters. 
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there never was a man put in it so apt to take 
the full range of the power it conferred as Tho- | 
mas Wentworth. The Council of the North— 
an offspring of blood and tyranny — was first 
erected by Henry VIII. after the suppression of 
the great insurrection of the northern provinces, 
known by the name of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
This council had a criminal jurisdiction over all 
Yorkshire and the four more northern counties, 
in cases of conspiracies, riots, and acts of vio- 
lence. It had also, in its origin, a jurisdiction 
in civil suits, or at least the faculty of deciding 
causes, when either of the parties litigating was 
too poor to bear the expenses of a process at 
common law. But, as far back as the time of | 
Elizabeth, the judges had held this latter autho- 
rity to be illegal. Indeed the lawfulness of the | 
whole tribunal, which was regulated at the arbi- | 
trary will of the court, expressed in instructions | 
under the great seal, had always been very doubt- | 
ful; and, unless it was pretended to exclude that | 
important part of England from the benefits of | 
that great national act, it had become more proble- 
matical than ever since the passing of the Petition 
of Right. But, heedless of these considerations, | 
Wentworth immediately began to enlarge the | 
jurisdiction of his court; and he was seconded ‘ 
by the king, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and | 
the privy council. It has been fairly observed | 
that the soliciting or procuring such inordinate : 
powers as these, and that too, by a person s0 | 
well versed in the laws and constitution of his 
country, was of itself ground sufficient for an im- 
peachment. But Wentworth not only obtained 
these powers, but abused them when he had got | 
them, to gratify his own pride and lust for domi- 
neering, or to strike terror into the hearts of the | 
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language: and yet, in spite of all his dark deeds, 
his government was for a time in some respects 
advantageous to the country. Before his arrival 
there were hundreds of tyrants, but where Went- 
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worth was there could be no tyrant save himself; 
his bold and grandiose despotism swallowed up all 
smaller despotisms. He put down at once the 
oppressions and malversations of his subordi- 
nates; and in the offices of government and the 
whole administration of affairs, where there had 
been nothing but a chaotic confusion and un- 
profitable waste, he introduced and maintained 
something like economy and order. He saw, 


party he had abandoned, and of all who sought to ; however, from the beginning, that little or no- 
oppose arbitrary measures. He ruled likea king, ; thing could be done without calling together 
and like a despotic king, uncontrolled by par-| an Irish parliament; and, confident in his own 
liaments or laws, and his name became a word | powers of intriguing, imposing, and domineer- 


of terror through all the north. Several of his | 
prosecutions of gentlemen of rank and influence 
were personally vindictive, and carried on with 
a most rancorous spirit. In 1633, without re- 
signing the presidency of the North, he obtained 
the still more important and unchecked post | 
of Lord-deputy of Ireland. Dublin was as much 
better a field for such a man than York, as York | 
was better than London. The ordinary course | 
_ Of affairs in Ireland was in the main lawless and : 
absolute. Even in times when the sovereign pro- 
fessed more reverence for the laws and constitu- 
tion, the Irish people were treated by the lord- 
deputies in much the same fashion in which the 
rayah subjects of the Turkish empire were treated 
by the pashas. It was in Ireland chiefly that 
Wentworth raised himself to that bad eminence 
which is now as everlasting as our annals and. 
Vou II. 


ing, he ventured to recommend that measure to 
his master as one of expediency, aud which, under 
his management and control, would be perfectly 
harmless. His arguments were put with great 
skill and force; but he encountered some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the consent of Charles, who 
now hated the very name of parliament. “As 
for that hydra,” writes the king, “take good heed; 
for you know that here I have found it as well 
cunning as malicious. It is true that your grounds 
are well laid; aud I assure you that I have a 
great trust in your care and judgment; yet my 
opinion is, that it will not be the worse for my 
service, though their obstinacy make you to 
break them, for I fear that they have some 
ground to demand more than is fit for me to 
give. This I would not say if I had not confi- 
dence in your courage and dexterity, that, in 
7 : 161 
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that case, you would set me down there an ex- 
ample what to do here.”' 

Wentworth omitted no arts, no cajolery, pro- 
mises, or threats, to prepare beforehand for a 
submissive assembly. He told some of the lead- 
ing men that it was absolutely in their power to 
have the happiest parliament that ever was in 
that kingdom; that nothing was wanting there- 
unto but their putting an absolute trust in the 
king, without offering any condition or restraint 
at all upon his royal will. The bronze-faced re- 
negade, who had himself made the loudest thun- 
der that had been heard in the English House of 
Commons, bade them take warning by the fate of 
that house, and be wise by others’ harms. They 
were not ignorant, he said, af the misfortunes 
these meetings had run in England of late years, 
and therefore they were not to strike their foot 
upon the same stone of distrust.? Even his ad- 
niring friend, Archbishop Laud, appears to have 
blushed at this daring piece of effrontery. Went- 
worth, howevor, obtained his object in a promise 
that no billa should be introduced but such as 
were agreeable to him; and he then opened the 
parliament with royal pomp, delivered a speech 
which might have served Milton as a model for 
the harangue of the proud Lucifer himself, and 
forthwith demanded and obtained the extraordi- 
nary grant of six subsidies. When the second 
session came, in which the parliament were to 
debate upon the grievances of the country, they 
were cut short, ab initio, taunted, reviled, men- 
aced, by the man who had made them solemn 
promises in the king’s name, and by the king's 
express orders, but who, by his commanding per- 
son and manners, and overwhelming eloquence, 
made them appear like criminals before an in- 
flexible and upright judge, and hold their timid 
tongues. He was not backward in claiming his 
reward for these very acceptable services; he 
wanted to change his viscountship for an earl- 
dom, and applied to his master, “not only pri- 
marily but solely, without so much as acquaint- 
ing any body with it.” Charles acknowledged 
“that noble minds are always accompanied with 
lawful ambition;” but he would not give him 
what he asked for; and the reason for his refua- 
ing is as clear as it is characteristic of the king: he 
wished his lord-deputy to bear the whole odium 
of deceiving and tyrannizing over the patliament; 
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and, therefore, he abstained from hastening to 
honour his true and accepted servant, If Went- 
worth’s mad ambition, and his enjoyment in the 
present possession of arbitrary power, had per- 
mitted him to reflect upon these things, and upon 
the mind of his master, as partially disclosed in 
his letters,? he must inevitably have foreseen his 
own fate; but he went on as he had begun, 
sharpening the axe for his own neck, whenever 
it should suit Charles to deliver him up as a 
sacrifice. 

Charles and his lieutenant, not satisfied with 
refusing any more grants of the crown lands in 
Ireland, suddenly laid claim to all the lands in 
the province of Connaught. It was maintained 
that this great province had fallen to the crown 
through the forfeiture of an Irish rebel, as far 
back as the reign of Edward IV. Since that time 
it had been granted out in parcels by patents, 
which the occupants and the courts of law also 
long considered to be good titles in all respects. 
James had listened to the tempting arguments 
of his crown lawyers, who undertook to demon- 
strate that the said patents were worth nothing, 
and that all Connaught was his; but he had not 
ventured upon the experiment of actually seiz- 
ing it. Nor was it the design of his son to take 
absolute possession of all the province; it was ra- 
ther to frighten men out cf their money, by mak- 
ing them believe that they held their property 
by an insecure tenure. The men of Connaught 
were told that they must produce their titles, and 
surrender them, when proved defective, to the 
king’s majesty, who, upon such terms as he might 
choose, would grant them valid titles to their 
property. The lord-deputy, who had told Charles 
that he had made him as absolute a king in Ire- 
land as any prince in the whole world could be,‘ 
proceeded, at the head of a commission, to hold 
an inquisition in each county of Connaught, Be- 
ginning at Roscommon, he summoned a jury com- 
posed of “gentlemen of the best estates and un- 
derstandings.” These gentlemen were instructed 
beforehand, that it would be best for their own 
interests to return such a verdict as his majesty 
desired, since he was able to establish his right 
without their consent, and wished only to settle 
the cause on a proper basis, inte::ding graciously 
to reinvest them legally with what they now held 
unlawfully. These threats and the artful and 





\ Strafford Letters, Of the arguments used by Wentworth to | thus lost, and justly to punish so great a forfeit as this must 


persuade the king to permit the calling of the Irish parliament, 
that which had the most weight with the king was, that if the 
parliament, when called, did not vote ita money freely, and 
behave aubmissively in all things, it could be summarily dis- 
eulved, and then its misoonduct would be a good cover to what- 
ever arbitrary proceedings Charles might please to inatitute. 
Or, in Wentworth’s own words, “then their unthankfulnes to 
God and the best of kings beoomes inexcusable before all the 


world, and the regal power more warrantably to be thereafter | 


extended for redeeming and recovering your majesty's revenues 


1 needs be judged to be in them."—Jbid. It will be understood 

that both the king and the lord-deputy wanted nothing of par- 
liament but ita money, and that this want alone reconciled them 
to the necessity of calling it. 2 Strafford Letters. 
: 3 In the very letter in which Charles refuses to gratify Went- 
worth with the earldom, he says :—‘‘ I must tell you, that your 
last public despatch has given me a great deal of contentment, 
and especially for keeping of the envy of a necessary negative 
from me, of those unreasonable graces that that people expected 
from me.” —Jbid. * Ibad, 
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imposing eloquence of Wentworth, prevailed in 
the counties of Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo; but 
in county Galway, which was almost entirely oc- 
cupied by Irish and Catholics, a jury stood out 
manfully against the crown, and, as Wentworth 
expressed it, “most obstinately and perversely 
refused to find for his majesty.” The lord-de- 
puty, who had not threatened without a resolu- 
tion to execute his threats, forthwith levied a 
fine of £1000 on the sheriff, for returning so im- 
proper a jury, and he dragged all the jurymen 
into the Castle Chamber, which was Ais Star 
Chamber, where they were condemned in fines 
of £4000 a-piece. He then endeavoured to bring 
about the destruction of the Earl uf Clanricarde 
and of other great proprietors of the county; to 
seize the fort of Galway; to march a good body 
of troops into the county, and take possession of 
the estates of all such as were not ready to com- 
ply with the king’s will.' Some of these sugges- 
tions, and the mode proposed for carrying them 
into execution, were detestable; but Charles has- 
tened to express his cordial approbation of them. 
The Galway proprietors, who were certainly not 
aware of this fact, for they had been by Charles's 
management induced to believe that the harsh- 
ness proceeded, not from him, but from the malice 
and tyranny of his lieutenant, sent over agents 
to represent their case tu his majesty. Charles 
received them at Royston, and met their com- 
plaints with reproaches, telling them how undu- 
tiful they had been; and, in the end, he sent 
them back to Ireland as state prisoners. Old 
Clanricarde, whose virtuous and high-minded 
son had headed the deputation, died a few weeks 
after these tyrannical proceedings. ‘It is re- 
ported,” says Wentworth, in a letter to his mas- 
ter, “that my harsh usage broke his heart: they 
inight as well have imputed unto me for a crime 
his being threescore and ten years old.” Lord 
Mountnorris, Vice-treasurer of Ireland, after en- 
joying for a brief space the friendship of Went- 
worth, incurred his high displeasure, which 
blighted every object upon which it chanced to 
fall. The vice-treasurer was accused of extortion 
and corruption; but Wentworth and his crea- 
tures could not make good this charge. A gouty 
foot and some hasty words stood him in better 
stead. It chanced that a relation of Lord Mount- 
norris, in moving his stool, struck Wentworth's 
gouty member, and that the accident was spoken 
of at the table of Loftus, the chancellor. “ Per- 
haps,” said Mountnorris, “it was done in re- 
venge; but he has a brother who would not have 
taken such a revenge.” For these hasty words, 
which were repeated by some spy, Mountnorris 





' As the Galway lawyers had incensed hira by their courageous 
pleadings, he also proposed that they should be called upon to 
take the off of supremacy, or to abandon their profession. 
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was proceeded against as a “delinquent ina high 
and transcendent manner against the person of 
his general and his majesty’s authority.” As he 
held a commission in the Irish army, it was re- 
solved to try him by a court-martial, over which 
Wentworth presided as commander - in -chief. 
This court sentenced his lordship to be cashiered, 
to be publicly disarmed, and then to be shot. It 
was not the intention of the lord-deputy to take 
his victim’s life in this manner; he only wanted 
to grind him to the dust—to humiliate him by 
making it appear that he owed his life to his 
enemy. He recommended the prisoner to the 
royal mercy, and Charles remitted the capital 
part of the sentence. But Mountnorris was kept 
« close prisoner, separated from his wife and 
children, stripped of all his offices and emolu- 
ments, and treated in other respects with the 
greatest harshness. But the tale of infamy is not 
yet complete. Stratford wanted Mountnorris’s 
place of vice-tre:.surer for Sir Adam Loftus ; and, 
knowing that such patronage was generally sold, 
he placed £6000 in the hand of his friend Lord 
Cottington, who was to distribute it in those quar- 
ters where it would prove the most effectual. ‘1 
fell upon the right way at once,” said Cottington, 
in return; “ which was, to give the money to him 
that really could do the business—which was the 
king himself; and this hath so far prevailed, us, 
by this post, your lordship will receive his ma- 
jesty’s letter to that effect ; so as there you have 
your business done without noise.”? Soon after 
this precious transaction, Wentworth came over 
to pay a visit to court, where his master received 
him with open arms, but where the Earl of Hol- 
land and the queen’s party were intriguing to 
bring about his overthrow. After visiting his 
presidency of the North, he returned to Dublin, 
to lengthen and darken the list of his iniquities, 
Wentworth, though long passed the heyday of 
youth, was a notorious libertine; and one of the 
victims of his seduction was the daughter of Lof- 
tus, the Lord-chancellor of Ireland, the wife of Sir 
John Gifford. Sir John claimed from his father- 
in-law, the chancellor, a large settlement on his 
wife and her children. The chancellor refused. 
Thereupon Wentworth offered the dishonoured 
husband the resources of his Star Chamber, and 
the head of the law in Ireland was brought into 
the Castle Chamber at the suit of Gifford. That 
board decided against the chancellor, who chal- 
lenged its authority, and maintained that the 
cause ought to be tried in the ordinary courts of 
law. As Wentworth was well aware of the ex- 
istence of powerful enemies in court and country, 
as his connection with the lady, the wife of the 
plaintiff, was no secret, it might have been ex- 


pected that he would have been glad to let this 
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delicate matter drop; but any opposition to his | ing from 2000 to 1000 acres each. The larger 
arbitrary will blinded him to all considerations of | lota were reserved for undertakers, or adventur- 
danger or shame. He represented to his master | ers of capital from England and Scotland, and 
that this was pernicious contumacy; and Charles, | for the military and civil officers. The smaller 
who had a wonderful reverence for Star Cham- | lots were divided among these and the Catholic 
ber tribunals, sent him what he wished—an order | natives of the province. It was regulated that 
to take the seals from Loftus, to turn him out of | the Scotch and English colonists should occupy 
the council, and to throw him into a prison until | the hilly country and all the strong positions, and 
he should submit to the award. The lord-chan- | thus isolate and gird in the native Irish, who 
cellor, who was a very old servant of the crown, | were to have their allotments in the plains ; but 
appealed to Charles, but without any effect; and, | this scheme was widely departed from in practice, 
to regain his liberty, he complied with the award as the settlers naturally preferred the fertile soil 
of the Castle Chamber, and made his submission | of the plains to the moors and morasses of the 
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to the man who had first seduced his daughter, 
and then sought to enrich her by forcing money 
from her parent. The outcry was now tremen- 
dous, but, loud as it was, Wentworth deafened 


mountains. Several of the native chieftains were 
| allowed to retain possession of the poor and 
‘hungry country, but some 100,000 acres were 
| planted by the new comers, who were chiefly 





the king’s ear to it, by constantly urging the li- | Scotch, and who, not less by their prudence 
centiousness of the people’s tongues, and their ; than their bravery, kept the province in a tran- 
proneness to censure all such as were by the will | quil state. Now Wentworth, who was called by 
of God placed in authority over them. He made | Laud a glorious champion of the church, and 
it a merit in the eves of his master that he was | | who was resolved to make all Ireland as con- 
so unpopular, which he said arose solely from his , formable as England, fiercely interfered with 
contending to establish and enforce his majesty’s | the kirk of these spirited and industrious colon- 
authority. ists, threw many of their elders into prison, and 
Wentworth proposed making a settlement on | banished many of their ministers who would not 
a grand scale in Connaught, where the lands, | conform to what they considered an idolatrous 
which had heen seized for the crown, were to | form of worship. These preachers returned to 
be occupied by a very obedient and thoroughly | their parent hive in Scotland, whence there soon 
orthodox (in Laud’s sense) set of English, if ' issued such a swarm as darkened the sun of the 
such could be found; but there were several ; house of Stuart. 
serious obstacles to this scheme, and before he | During the whole of this interval the appar- 
could make much progress in it the Civil war | ently interminable business of the Palatinate had 
broke out in England. He, however, made a | engaged such a portion of public attention as the 
beginning to plantations in Ormond and Clare, | people of England could spare from their home 
and this Laud declared to be a marvellous great | affairs. From the first entrance into Germany 
work for the honour and profit of the king, and | of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of Protes- 
safety of that kingdom. It appears, however, | tantism, the weak Frederick had adhered to the 
that Wentworth’s tyranny, both in religious and | victorious Swede, who had promised to reinstate 
civil matters, made the English and Scottish | him in the Palatinate, upon condition of his 
emigrants, who were all Dissenters, prefer the | holding it as a dependency and tributary of the 
wilds of America to the pleasant banks of the | Swedish crown. But Gustavus Adolphus ended - 
Shannon.' his extraordinary career on the 6th of November, 
The lord-deputy also began a crusade against | 1632, when he was killed in the battle of Liitzen, 
the Presbyterians established in Ulster. It will | near Leipsic. The Swedes, notwithstanding his 
be remembered that a very unsuccessful attempt | loss, gained a complete victory ; but the Palatine 
had been made to colonize that great province | Frederick saw in his death the ruin of all his 
in the time of Elizabeth. It is an anomaly, but | hopes, and exclaiming, with a broken heart, “It 
quite certain, that James met with better success | F is the will of God !” he took to his bed, and ex- 
in the same enterprise. Soon after the flight of | pired eleven days after at Mentz, in the thirty- 
the great Ear} of Tyrone, the brave O’Dogherty, | sixth year of his age. In dying he expressed a 
the leader of the insurgents, was driven back to | faint hope that the King of England would show 
the bogs and mountains, where he was killed by ; his fraternal affection for his widow, and be a 
a chance shot. His followers thereupon dis- | protector or father to his children. But Eliza- 
persed; and nearly the whole of the country,.| beth applied in the first place to the States of 
_ or 2,000,000 acres, was declared to be the law- | Holland, as her best friend next to Heaven, im- 
ful prey of the crown. This enormous tract of | ploring their protection for herself and her or- 
land was separated into lots or portions, vary- phans ; and the States continued to her the same 
a Serer deters. pensions they had paid to Frederick®. Charles 
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sent over the Earl of Arundel to condole with 
his sister, and then to proceed on a mission 
to the emperor. Elizabeth was indignant at 
what she called her brother's meanness of spirit, 
and she predicted that Arundel’s mission, which 
was to intercede for the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate to her innocent children, would be alto- 
gether fruitless: and so indeed it proved. Soon 
after this Charles rejected a treaty proposed by 
Cardinal Richelieu, in which a leading clause 
was the restitution of the Palatinate to his 
nephew, and was well-nigh forming an alliance 
with Spain and Austria against the Dutch, his 
sister's only friends. In the year 1635 he, for the 
first time, invited into England Charles Louis 
and Rupert, sons of the Palatine, whose conduct 
and behaviour, particularly in church-time, was 
closely watched by Archbishop Laud, for their 
father had been hated on account of his Calvinism 
-or Puritanism, and it was suspected that the 
taint was strong upon his children.' 

In the same year the Dutch in league with the 
French invaded Flanders by land, and invested 
Dunkirk by sea. It should appear that some of 
the Flemish plotters, upon the failure of their 
secret negotiations with his English majesty, had 
bargained with the United Provinces; but the 
Dutch were very odious to the common people 
of Flanders on account of their religion, and 
both they and the French troops behaved so in- 
solently that the country people rose against 
them and drove them out, while the English fleet 
“persuaded powerfully the Hollanders to remove 
from before Dunkirk.”* In the month of De- 
cember, shortly after the arrival of the Princes 
Charles Louis and Rupert, when Henrietta 
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navy to protect them.’ For a time the Dutch 
had paid a certain sum yearly, even to King 
James, for the privilege of taking herrings off 
the Scottish coast, but they had now not only 
ceased to make these payments, but had en- 
croached in other places, and had attempted to 
establish as a point of international law that the 
seas and every part of them, wherever salt water 
flowed, were free to them and other nations, 
without any limitations as to coast lines, &e. 
In this sense they had employed the great 
publicist Grotius to write his Mare Liberum. 
Our great Selden took up his pen and answered 
Grotius, in his treatise (published in 1635,) en- 
titled Ware Clausuam, wherein he laboured to es- 
tablish the British right of dominion over the 
narrow seas, But this was a question not likely 
to be settled by the pens even of great writers ; 
and in the following year, 1636, Charles, who, by 
means presently to be described, had got together 
a fleet, gave the command of sixty sail to the 
carl of Northumberland,’ who seized and sunk a 
few of the Dutch busses in the northern seas, 
near to the Scottish coast. 

After this assertion of dominion over the cir- 
cumjacent seas, the States hastened to acknow- 
ledge the right of our island over its own friths, 
bays, and shores, and agreed to pay Charles 
£30,000 a-year for liberty to fish there. In the 
same year Captain Rainsborough sailed with a 
small squadron to the Barbary coast, where, 
being assisted by the Emperor of Morocco, he 
destroyed the shipping and town of Sallee, 
whence daring pirates had been accustomed to 
watch the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
even to extend their depredations to the English 


Maria was delivered of a second daughter, the | coast. In the month of February, 1637, the 
States “sent hither to congratulate her majesty | Emperor Ferdinand IT., the inveterate enemy of 
a solemn embassy and a noble present.” But it | the Palatine Frederick, departed this life, and 
was not a compliment and a present of this kind ; was succeeded by Ferdinand III., who, it was 
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that could make up the differences between 
Charles and the Dutch, or between the Dutch 
and the English people; for the latter felt that 
the massacre at Amboyna, and other injuries, 
had not yet been avenged, and there was an old 
and increasing jealousy about the Hollanders 
fishing in their waters, and almost monopolizing 
the profitable trade in herrings—circumstances 
which could hardly have arisen except from their 
own inferiority as fishermen, their want of in- 
dustry and enterprise, or the want -of a proper 





1} Laud says in his diary, ‘‘ December 25, Christmas Day, 
Charles Prince-elector received the communion with the king 
at Whitehall; he kneeled a little beside on the left hand; he 
sat before the communion on a stool by the wall, before the 
traverse, and had another stool and a cushion before him to 
kneel at.” 

It is evident that the young elector knew the archbishop's 
consequenos, and endeavoured to win his favour. 

Other entries in the diary about the same time show this. 





imagined, might be more favourably disposed to- 
wards the outcasts. Therefore, Charles again 
despatched the pompous Earl of Arundel into 
Germany. The embassy was of no effect.2 To 
free himself from the importunities of his neph- 
ews, who had now been nearly two years in Eng- 
land, Charles gave them £10,000, with his per- 
mission to make war in whatever manner they 
might think fit for the recovery of their inherit- 
ance.’ The young men sailed to Holland with 
the assistance of Lord Craven, who was chival- 
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We find the king's nephew at Lambeth Palace ‘“‘at solemn 
evening prayer.” On another occasion he comes suddenly upon 
the archbishop, dines with hiin at Lainbeth, &c. =? Whitelock. 

3 The Dutch sent out ships of war with their fishing smacks 
or busses, and the fire of their guns often drove the English 
and Scots from their fishing grounds on their own coasts. 

4 Northumberland’s commission, under the privy seal, was 
signed on the 23d of March.—Rymer. § Whitclock. 

6 Strafford Letters. 
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rously attached to their mother—=still the Queen 
of Hearts—raised an insignificant force, and 
threw themselves into Westphalia, where there 
remained about 2000 Swedish veterans still in 
arms against the emperor. When the prince's 
mercenaries joined the Swedes, they gained a 
_ few trifling advantages ; but they were driven 
from their siege of Lippe, and in their retreat 
were intercepted by the Imperial general, Hatz- 
feldt. Charles Louis, the elder brother, fled like 
a selfish coward, abandoning his friends on the 
field; but young Rupert gave proof of that fiery 
courage which the soldiers uf the English parlia- 
ment afterwards experienced to their cost; he 
fought till victory and escape were alike hopeless, 
and then he would have died rather than sur- 
render his sword, if it had not been for Lord 
Craven. Charles Louis, the elector, was arrested 
some time after, as he was attempting to pass in 
disguise through France; and Cardinal Richelieu, 
with very little regard to his quality and high 
connections, shut him up in the castle of Vin- 
cennes. That great master of his craft, before 
their hair-brained expedition into Westphalia, 
had endeavoured to drag the English into a war 
with Spain, and the emperor into an alliance 
offensive as well as defensive with France; and 
Charles, who was apt to be transported with 
sudden passion, and who never had any fixed 
system of foreign policy, in his first rage at the 
failure of the earl-marshal’s negotiations in 
Germany, gave ear to the charmer. But the 
Spanish ambassador, who had obtained an iuk- 
ling of these secret negotiations, came forward 
with new delusive promises about the Palatinate, 
and Charles remained firm to the advice of 
Wentworth, who was of opinion that no foreign 
war ought to be undertaken until despotism was 
firmly established at home.’ ) 

We may now pass to the more proximate 
causes of the great Civil war—the arbitrary levy- 
ing of ship-money, the trial of Hampden, and 
the enforcing of the reading of the Book of Com- 
.mon Prayer in Scotland. Noye, the turncoat and 
-attorney-general, who, according to Clarendon, 
was “wrought upon by degrees by the great 
persons that steered the public affairs to be an 
instrument in all their designs, turned his learn- 
ing and industry to the discovery of sources of 
revenue, and to the justifying of them when 
_found—thinking that he could not give a clearer 
testimony that his knowledge in the law was 
greater than all other men’s, than by making 
that law which all other men believed not to be 
so, So he moulded, framed, and pursued the 
odious and crying project of soap, and with his 
own hand drew and prepared the writ for ship- 
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ments of his fame.”* In hunting among the old 
records the attorney-general found that not only 
had the seaport towns been occasionally made to 
furnish ships for the service of the crown, but 
that even maritime counties had, in early time, 
been called upon to do the same; and that, though 
few, there were instances of the like demands being 
made upon inland places. With the assistance 
of the Lord-keeper Coventry, who highly ap- 
proved of the project, he induced the king to re- 
quire this aid of his subjects, as a right inherent 
in him, and wholly independent of the parliament. 
And, having set on foot this arbitrary demand, 
Noye died almost immediately, without propos- 
ing the extreme lengths to which his scheme 
was subsequently carried. The first writ was 
issued by the lords of the council “for the asses- 
sing and levying of the ship-money against this 
next spring,” on the 20th of Octuber, 1634. It 
was signed by the king, and addressed to the 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, and 
to the sheriffs and good men in the said city, and 
in the liberties thereof. The king commanded 
them to prepare and bring forth before the 1st 
day of March one ship of war of 900 tons, with 
350 men at the least; one other ship of war of 800 
tons, with 260 men at the least; four other ships 
vf war, of 500 tons, with 200 men for each; and 
another ship of war of 300 tons, with 150 men. 
They were further ordered to supply these ships 
with guns, gunpowder, spears, and all necessary 
arms, with double tackling, and with provisions 
und stores; as also to defray at their charges, for 
twenty-six weeks, the men’s wages, and all other 
things necessary fur war. The common council 
and the citizens humbly remonstrated that they 
conceived that, by their ancient liberties, char- 
ters, and acts of parliament, they ought to be 
freed from any such charges; but the privy council 
scorned their remonstrance, and compelled them 
to submit. At the beginning of the following 
year, 1635, the writs, after being served along . 
the sea-board, were sent into the inland counties, 
with very comprehensive instructions signed by 
Laud, Juxon, Coventry, Cottington, and the 
rest of the privy council, Money was asked for 
instead of ships, at the rate of £3300 for every 
ship; and the local magistrates were empowered 
to assess all the inhabitants for a contribution. 
The sheriffs were enjoined to regulate the pay- 
ments so as to be most equal and agreeable to 
the inhabitants of their counties; but, when any 
person refused or neglected to pay, they were 
without delay to execute the writ, causing dis- 
tresses to be made, and their goods to be sold for 
payment of their assessments and the just charges 
arising therefrom. His majesty had not made 


money; both which will be the lasting monu- | up his mind whether his clergy should be taxed 


1 Strafford Letters; D'Eatrade’s Memoirs and Letters; Carte. | 
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or not, but was pleased that, for the present, 
they should be assessed for this service, but with 
great care and caution. 

But all this gilding of the pill could not make 
people swallow it; and many, especially of the 
gentry, expressed great discontent at this new 
assessment, as an imposition against law and the 
rights of the subject.' . For a time, however, all 
opposition was overpowered or intimidated by 
the bold front of the government. The deputy- 
lieutenants of Devonshire wrote to the council 
in behalf of some inland towns, that they might 
be spared from this tax, which they called a 
novelty: they were dragged up to London, and 
severely reprimanded for what the council con- 
sidered their impertinent interference. 
ple in some of the little seaports on the Sussex 
coast absolutely refused to pay ship-money, but 
they submitted when they found that extensive 
powers had been given to the sheriffs, and that 
their goods would be seized. This was at the 
first blush of the experiment; but when it was 
carried out and tried all over the country, there 
did not appear, for a short time, any more stre- 
nuous and courageous resistance, The timid 
knew that to remonstrate. however respectfully, 
was to incur persecution—such had been the 
course pursued during the whole reign; the un- 
thinking multitude of the people in easy cireum- 
stances looked at the smallness of the amount de- 
manded from them, and considered it not: worth 
the trouble and certain expense of a dispute with 
the government—not reflecting that the present 
attempt was but a gentle fingering of the public 
purse, an experiment to ascertain how the peo- 
ple of England would part with their money at 
the call of the crown without consent of parlia- 
ment. In this sense, to a thinking patriot, a 
sixpence ought to have been as important as 
£1000; and many men, presently, viewed the 
case in its true light. In several places actions 
were brought against those who had forcibly 
collected the ship-money; and the judges of as- 
size, who had been instructed to inculcate the 
duty of submission, were not listened to with 
much respect. Then Charles demanded from the 
twelve judges an extra-judicial opinion, in order 
that he might have the appearance of proceeding 
according to law. The case was submitted to 
them in these words:—“‘ When the good and 
safety of the kingdom in general is concerned, 
and the whole kingdom in danger, whether may 
not the king, by writ under the great seal of 
England, command all the subjects of our king- 
dom, at their charge, to provide and furnish such 
a number of ships, with men, victuals, and muni- 
tion, and for such time as we shall think fit, for 
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such danger and peril, and by law compel the 
doing thereof, in case of refusal or refractoriness? 
And whether, in such case, is not the king the 
sole judge both of the danger, and when and 
how the same is to be prevented and avoided !” 
It appears that two of the judges were doubtful 
as to the point whether the king should be sole 
judge of the danger, but the rest started no dif- 
ficulty of any kind, and, in the end, they unani- 
mously returned an answer in the affirmative to 
every part of the royal question. It is said that 
the king obtained this opinion from the judges 
by declaring that it was merely for his own private 
satisfaction, and not meant to be binding or to 
be published; but it was forthwith, and by his 
order, read publicly in the Star Chamber (now 
the centre of all business) by the Lord-keeper 
Coventry. Yet this publishing of the opinion 
of the judges of the land rather provoked than 
quieted resistance. Richard Chambers, that cou- 
rageous London merchant, who had already suf- 
fered so much in the good cause, had brought 
an action against the lord-mayor for imprisoning 
him on account of his refusal to contribute. The 
mayor had pleaded the king’s writ as a special 
justification ; and the plaintiff had been refused 
a hearing by Berkeley, one of the judges of the 
King’s Bench, who had declared that there waa 
a rule of law and a rule of government, and that 
many things which might not be done by the 
rule of law might be done by the rule of govern- 
ment. Charles, and Laud, and Wentworth would 
have canonized such an upright judge as this; 
who afterwards declared in a charge to the grand 
jury of York, that ship-money was an insepara- 
ble flower of the crown. But foul and arbitrary 
as was the judgment seat, there was one, a wealthy 
English gentleman, of the true old Saxon stock, 
that was resolute to face it and expose it, and, 
thereby, aided by his own importance in the 
country and by troops of friends entertaining the 
same high notions, to bring the whole question 
to issue. 

This man was the immortal John Hampden, 
one of the few living gentlemen of England that 
could trace their family in an unbroken line 
from the Saxon times. He was born in 1594, and 
in his infancy succeeded to his father’s immense 
estates, situated chiefly in the county of Buck- 
ingham. He studied at Oxford (at a time when 
Laud was master of St. John’s) and then in the 
Inner Temple, where he made himself acquainted 
with the common law. His mind was well stored 
with literature, his manners refined, his person 
and countenance impressive and handsome. Even 
from the testimony of his bitterest enemies he 
may be safely set down as one of the most ac- 
complished gentlemen of that time, as one whose 
| great moral courage was accompanied by a most 
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winning amiability of temper. When a mere | men of that stamp. If, as a school, it was not 
stripling he had the good sense to despise hon- | perfect, this was certainly one of the most favour- 
ours and titles, which then flowed from such a | able and noble of schools for the training of a 
sullied source, and to bata ri aed? sd He pea ae re the aircon of rig Hamp- 
his mother, who yearned tosee him made a lord,' ; den again took his seat for Grampound. In 1625, 
& promotion ¢hen (as his mother ought to have ; | when Charles summoned his first parliament, he 
known, for it was in King James's time) attain- was returned for the borough of Wendover, a 

able only through money or a base favouritism. | town in the neighbourhood of his paternal es- 
In 1619 Hampden married a young lady of a | tates, which had just before recovered its right, 
good family in Oxfordshire, to whom he was ! partly through his own exertions, to be represen- 
ever tenderly attached; and, ted in the House of Commons. 
shunning the city and the court, In the next parliament, which 
he led the enviable life of a met after Buckingham’s enter- 
country gentleman, endeared prise against Cadiz, Hampden 
to his tenantry and to all his | was again returned for Wen- 
neighbours, amusing himself dover; and he was engaged on 
with his books and field sports. several of those memorable 
But, in 1621, when the whole committees which shook both 
nation was indignant at the dis- the favourite and the king. 
graceful government of James, On the breaking up of that 
and when that sovereign was parliament, when Charles set 
compelled, by want of money, on foot his forced loan, Hamp- 
to meet the parliament, Hamp- den resolutely refused to con- 
den took his seat in the House tribute; and, on being asked 
of Commons as member for why, he made this curious and 
Grampound, then no rotten striking reply :—“That he could 
borough, but a place of some be content to lend as well as 
wealth and importance. It was others, but feared to draw upon 
at the same time that that himself that curse in Magna 
i sibieg aon bad bana a Charta which dues be ih 
worth, first entered the House twice a-year against those who 
of Commons, and being then, infringe it.” The privy council, 
or pretending to be, like Hamp- refusing his own recognizance 
den, most zealous for the reform to appear at the board, sent 
of abusers, and for securities him a close prisoner to the 
against the encroachments of Jate-house. After appearing 
the prerogative, the two an- before these willing tools of des- 
cient-descended and wealthy potism, and refusing again to 
commoners became associates pay his money without warrant 
and friends. Wentworth was of parliament, he was relegated 
the more confident, boldly ae to one of his manor-houses in 
spoken, and eloquent of the two, Journ TLAMrpen.? Hampshire. But in 1626, made- 
and from the firat he spoke more conspicuous by his suf- 
frequently in the house: Hampden had a cooler ; ferings in the cause of liberty, Hampden again 
judgment, and the better sagacity; he was less | took his seat for Wendover, and was one of 
eloquent, a great deal less confident, and fora long | the most important debaters and committee 
time he spoke rarely and briefly, modestly attend- | men during that most importaat and stormy 
ing to learn the duties of a parliamentary life, | session. In 1628, when the reforming party 
and working industriously in the committees. At | was indignant at the desertion of Wentworth, 
the same time he cultivated the closest intimacy | Noye, and others, Hampden took his seat again, 
with the learned Selden, the indefatigable and | and became more conspicuous in parliament 
daring Pym, the undaunted Eliot, and other than he had ever been before. He was now 
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' “If ever my son will seek for his honour, tell him now to | 2 Prodi the statue by J. H. Foley, A.R.A., in St. Stephen's 
come; for here is multitudes of lords a-making. .. . 1 am am- | Hall, New Palace of Westminster. This portion of the New 
bitious of my son's honour, which I wish were now conferred | Palace is a spacious corridor leading to the great central hall, 
upon him, that he might not come after so many new creations.” | and from that to the House of Peers and House of Commons. 
—MBS. letter, written about the year 1621, fron: Mrs. Elizabeth | It stands on the spot where the House of Commons stood for 
Hampden to Mr. Anthony Knyvett, asquoted from Harl.Collect., | many centuries, and is adorned with statues of men who rose to 
Brit. Mus, by Lord Nugent.—Some Memorials of John Hamp- | eminence by the eloquence and abilities which they displafed in 
den, Ais Party, and Times. i sc house. 
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in his thirty-fifth year, in the prime and vigour 
of manhood ; and the country had learned to con- 
sider him as a champion that no tyranny could 
intimidate, that nothing could corrupt. At the 
end of that short session he saw his friends Eliot, 
Selden, Hollis, and others, committed to the 
Tower. Hampden again retired into private life, 
looking forward with a confident hope for the day 
when the despotic principle should be carried to 
its excess, and when the patriotic band should 
awake like giants refreshed by a long sleep, and 
crush the hydra at once and for ever. From 
his pleasant solitude in Buckinghamshire he cor- 
responded with his “honoured and dear friend 
Sir John Eliot, at his lodging in the Tower ;”! 
and he performed almost the part of a father by 
the captive’s two sons. He returned to the stu- 
dies of his earlier life, and more particularly to 
those of constitutional law and history. Fore- 
seeing the consequences of Charles's proceedings, 
he made himself familiar with the works of the 
great Italian historians, who had treated like 
soldiers and statesmen, as they were, the con- 
vulsions and campaigns that had occurred in 
Italy, in France, and in the Low Countries. He 
also frequented the Lord Falkland’s house at Tew 
—“that college situate in a purer air”?-—- for 
the high-minded Falkland and Hampden, whose 
names are coupled in an immortal verse, were 
then near and dear friends, wishing alike for 
the improvement of government both in church 
and state. At Tew Hampden was wont to meet, 
among other distinguished men, the learned, 
witty, and original Dr. Earles, fellow of Merton 
College; Dr. Morley, afterwards the excellent 
Bishop of Winchester; and Dr. Hales, the Greek 
professor of Oxford, who was still more distin- 
guished by gentleness and toleration than by his 
great learning. To men of this temper and taste, 
the persecution then so actively carried on by Laud 
must have appeared most odious and unwise. 

In 1634 Hampden lost his beloved wife, and 
his mind, which had always been of a religious 
turn, became more serious and devout under 
the pressure of affliction. He was taxed with 
Puritanism, as were all men who entertained 
liberal opinions in politics, or who disliked the 
new church ceremonies, and the inquisitorial 
proceedings of the primate. When Charles de- 
manded ship-money, Hampden resolved to make 
a bold and decisive stand, and he refused pay- 
ment. He had taken advice in this great busi- 
ness from Holborne, St. John, Whitelock, and 
others of his legal friends, as to the means of 
trying the issue at law. Encouraged by his ex- 
ample, thirty other freeholders of his parish, of 
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ment. Almost as soon as the opinion of the 
judges on the legality of ship-money was record- 
ed, the crown lawyers were ordered by the king 
to proceed in the Court of Exchequer against 
Hampden, as the chief, defaulter. The point in 
law was argued in Michaelmas term, 1637, on 
the part of Hampden by Oliver St. John and 
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Robert Holborne—on the part of the crown by 
the attorney-general, Sir John Bankes, of Corfe 
Castle, and the solicitor-general, Sir Edward 
Littleton. The cause began on the 6th of No- 
vember, and lasted to the 18th of December. 
All the judges were present, and particularly 
argued this great point on the bench. Accord- 
ing to the courtiers, this was a miserable stir 
about twenty paltry shillings—for this, and no 
more, was the sum demanded from Hampden ; 
but the men who loved their country looked to 
it as the manly assertion of a great and holy 
principle, as the weightiest cause that could be 
decided between the sovereign and the people. 
The crown lawyers insisted on ancient precedents 
from the Saxon times downwards, and they di- 
lated upon the fairness and lightness of the im- 
post and the pittance demanded from the wealthy 
Mr. Hampden.? On the other hand, Hampden’s 
counsel maintained that the law and constitution 
of England had sufficiently provided for the de- 
fence of the kingdom without the novelty of 
ship-money. St. John went on to urge the use- 
fulness and power of parliaments as summoned 
by the old sovereigns in times of danger. The 
Kings of England, he observed, in moments of 
danger, had ever had recourse to their parlia- 


Great Kimble, in Buckinghamshire, refused pay- | ments, and the aids demanded by them and 


; iament were most numerous. 
1 See Hampden's autograph letter in Lord Nugent's Memorials. |_8T anted by parlia | 
2 Clarendon, Tfist, ; 8 State Trials. 
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they had assumed the right of judging of the 
danger, and providing for it of their own right, 
by exacting money from the subject, this could 
hardly have been the case, it being “rare in a 
subject, and more so in a prince, to ask and take 
as a gift, that which he might and ought to have 
of right, and that, too, without so much as a 
salvo or declaration of his right.” The very ask- 
ing of benevolences and loans proved that the 
crown possessed no general right of taxation. If 
it had possessed sucha right it would have taxed 
and not borrowed. The loans of former times 
had in some cases been repaid expressly to clear 
the king’s conscience, ad exonerundum conscien- 
tiam. And that very arbitrary prince Henry 
VIIL., who felt it inconvenient to repay what he 
had borrowed, could not sit down with a com- 
fortable mind till he had obtained from parlia- 
ment acts to release him from the obligation. 
Hampden’s advocates relied upon Magna Charta, 
and especially upon the Confirmatio Chartarum 
of Edward I., which clearly abrogated for ever 
all taxation without consent of parliament ; and 
they made still more account of the famous stat- 
ute De Tallagio non Concedendo of Edward ITI. 
That warlike sovereign had often infringed this 
right of the subject, but the parliament never 
ceased to remonstrate, and, in the end, the con- 
queror of France was obliged to conform to the 
law. In the second year of Richard If., when 
the realm was in imminent danger of a formid- 
able invasion from France, the privy council 
called together the peers and other great men, 
who freely lent their own money, but declared 
that they could not provide a sufficient remedy 
-without charging the commons, which could not 
be done out of parliament, and therefore advised 
the immediate summoning of a parliament. This 
precedent was strong against the plea of peril and 
necessity, on which the defenders of sh: p-money 
wished to make it appear that they relied. But St. 
John and Holborne met that specious plea more 
directly. They stated broadly the overwhelm- 
ing force of actual war and invasion which had 
power to silence for the time of danger even the 
sacred voice of the law: they admitted that, in 
au invasion, or the immediate prospect of one, 
the rights of private individuals must yield to 
the safety of the whole; that the sovereign, and 
even each man in respect of his neighbour, might 
then do many things that would be illegal at 
her seasons. Such had been the case in 1588, 
when the liberties and religion of the people 
were put in jeopardy by the Spanish Armada. 
But now there was no danger; England was at 
peace with all the world, and the piracies of a 
few Turkish corsairs and the insolence of some 
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vide too late. But, after all, their great and 
unanswerable argument was founded, not upon 
precedents and rolls of ancient times, “when all 
things concerning the king’s prerogative and the 
subject’s liberties were upon uncertainties,” but 
upon the Petition of Right, which was not yet 
ten years old; and, as it has been well remarked, 
Charles himself was fully aware of the restric- 
tions which that statute imposed when he so un- 
willingly but solemnly gave his assent to it and 
passed itintoalaw. By this assent he renounced 
all gifts, loans, benevolences, taxes, or any such 
like charge, without common consent by act of 
parliament. This was his own deed—-his own 
contract—let the proceedings of his predecessors 
be what they might. It swept away all contrary 
precedents—it stood armed at all points against 
any such imposition as ship-money—its voice 
was so loud and clear that the meanest intellect 
could comprehend it. But the court lawyers 
thought to overlay it with words—to bury it 
under the weight of the late attorney-general’s 
musty records. “TI shall insist,” said Sir John 
Bankes, “upon precedents, and herein I shall 
desire you to take notice that these writs have 
not issued out at the first upon any sudden ad- 
vice, but that there was a great search made, first 
by my predecessor Mr. Noye, a man of great 
learning and profound judgment; other searches 
made by the king’s counsel, and some others ; 
and a great number of records were considered 
of, and maturely, before these writs issued; so 
nothing was done upon the sudden.” He quoted 
instances-—all very old ones—and cavilled on the 
more modern and intelligible statutes. But this 
was not enough to serve their purposes, and so 
Bankes and his colleagues unblushingly took 
their stand on the position that the monarchy of 
England was an absolute monarchy, that the 
power of Charles was above all law, and statutes, 
and parliamentary devices. “ This power,” ex- 


claimed the attorney-general, “is not any ways -. 


derived from the people, but reserved unto the 
king, where positive laws first began. For the 
King of England, he is an absolute monarch; no- 
thing can be given to an absolute prince but 
what is inherent in his person. He can do no 
wrong. He is the sole judge, and we ought not 
to question him. Where the law trusts we ought 
not to distrust.” The acts of parliament, he ob- 
served, contained no express words to take away 
so high a prerogative; and the kiug’s preroga- 
tive, even in lesser matters, is always saved, 
where express words do not restrain it. When 
Charles instructed or allowed his crown lawyers 
to talk in this strain, he ought to have been pre- 
pared to back them with a regular army of a 


rival states could not be reckoned among those ; hundred thousand men. But Bankes was just 


iustant perils for which a parliament would pro- | 


1 A lucid expression of St. John’s. 
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and moderate compared to some of the judges. 
“ This imposition,” said Justice Crawley, “apper- 
tains to the king originally, and to the successor, 
tpso facto, if he be a sovereign, in right of his 
sovereignty from the crown. You cannot have 
aking without these royal rights: no, not by act 
of parliament.” Holborne had pleaded the con- 
stitutional doctrine and practice, that the sove- 
reign could take nothing from the people without 
consent of their representatives. “ Mr. Holborne 
is utterly mistaken therein,” exclaimed Justice 
Berkeley. “The law knows no such king-yoking 
policy! The daw is itself an old and trusty ser- 
vant of the king's; it is his instrument or means, 
which he useth to govern his people by. I never 
read nor heard that fer was rex; but it is com- 
mon and most true that rer is lex.” And yet 
all the judges were not so prompt and resolute 
as the court wished. Even Finch and Crawley 
thought it decorous to prolong the discussion, 
nnd the business was dragged through the three 
following terms. In Hilary term, 1638, there 
was an appearance of unanimity; but by Easter 
term the judges differed, and Croke boldly con- 
cluded against ship-money. Croke had signed 
the answer to the king’s question with the rest, 
but it was out of a fear of consequences. The 
Joss of place was then generally attended by such 
persecutions as might daunt a man not constitu- 
tionally timid. The judge sawa prison for him- 
self, poverty and want for his family, if he re- 
sisted the royal will; but his high-minded wife, 
who was equally aware of this danger, encour- 
aged him to encounter it. ‘‘She was,” says 
Whitelock, “a very good and pious woman, and 
told her husband upon this occasion, that she 
hoped he would do nothing against his conscience, 
for fear of any danger or prejudice to him or 
his family; and that she would be contented 
to suffer want or any misery with him, rather 
than be an occasion for him to do or say any- 
thing against his judgment.and eonscience.”* So 
long as there were English wives and mothers of 
this brave sort, the liberties of the country were 
not to be despaired of. Justice Hutton joined 
Croke, and when Justice Jones treated the matter 
somewhat doubtingly, deciding for the king, but 
with the condition that no portion of the ship- 
money should ever go to the. privy purse, he man- 
fully denied the legality of the tax, and advised 
that judgment should be given for Hampden. 
But, in Trinity term, on the 11th day of June, 
1638, the attorney-general—as the sentence of 
the majority of the judges was still for the king 
——moved for judgment to be entered against Mr. 
Hampden ; and on the following day, judgment 
was entered in the Court of Exchequer? The 


_ | Memorials. 
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opposition, however, that had been made hy two 
of the judges went to deepen the impression a)- 
ready made by the trial. The government could 
no longer get money from the sheriffs of counties, 
—everywhere men tock heart. ‘ Hampden,” 
says Clarendon, “by the choice of the king's 
counsel, had brought his cause to be first heard 
and argued ; and with that judgment it was in- 
tended that the whole right of the matter should 
be concluded, and all other cases overruled.” ® 
Thus, the Lord Say, who had refused ship- 
money, and excited a spirited opposition in War- 
wickshire, was denied a trial when he asked for 
it. But Clarendon is fain to confess that the 
sentence procured against Hampden did not set 
the question at rest; that, on the contrary, it 
stirred up resistance to ship-money, or, as he ex- 
presses it-—“it is notoriously known, that pres- 
sure was borne with much more cheerfulness be- 
fore the judgment for the king than ever it was 
after.” Archbishop Laud seems to have thought 
that this was owing to Justices Croke and Hut- 
ton, who according to him, had both “ gone 
against the king very sourly.”* 

The sympathizing Wentworth, it appears, 
thought that matters might be mended by whip- 
ping Hampden, like Prynne or Lilburne. “ Mr, 
Hampden,” says he to his dear friend the arch- 
bishop, “is a great brother ;* aud the very genius 
of that nation of people leads them always to 
oppose, both civilly and ecclesiastically, all that 
ever authority ordains for them. But, in good 
faith, were they rightly served, they should be 
whipped home into their right wits; and much 
beholden they should be to any that would 
thoroughly take pains with them in that sort.”° 

The court crowded a vast deal of tyranny and 
cruelty into the interval of time between the 
opening and closing of this trial, but it did not 
venture to scourge and mutilate the English gen- 
tleman who was now regarded as a Pater Patria, 
and as the pilot who must steer the vessel through 
the tempests and rocks that threatened it.” At 
the same time Hampden’s prudence and modera- 
tion, which are highly praised by all his con- 
temporaries, of whatsoever party, prevented his 
giving any hold to the arbitrary council, who 
longed at least for an opportunity of committing 
him to the Tower, where his honoured and dear 
friend, Sir John Eliot, was wearing out in sick- 
ness the last years of his life. 





Chief-baron of Exchequer, had pronounced for Hampden, but 


merely upon technical reasons, and had joined the majority on 
the principal question. Denham, another judge of the same 
court, was more honest; being sick in his bed, he sent in a 
written judgment in favour of Hampden. The court majority 
of seven consisted of Finch, Chief.justice of the Common Pleas, 
Jones, Berkeley, Vernon, Crawley, Trevor, and Weston. 

3 History of the Great Rebellion. 4 Strafford Letters. — 

5 Puritan. . § Strafford Letters, ~ 

7 Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion. 
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B/Y this time the storm had arisen | 
in the north. The new service- 
book was sent out at the begin- 
ning of the year 1637, and ap- | 
pointed to be read in all Seotch | 
churches from the Easter Sunday. 


nary thickness, the stool must have killed the 
bishop. Sticks, stones, dirt followed the stool, 
with cries of “ Down with the priest of Baal!” 
“A pape, a pape!” “Antichrist !” “ Thrapple 
hin!’ “Stone him!” The Archbishop of St. 
| Andrews (lord-chancellor), and other great per- 








The Scots maintained that the sovereign could 
not impose a liturgy without consent of their 


own parliament, and their murmurs were so | 


loud that the experiment was put off from Easter 
to Sunday the 23d of July, when the dean of 
Edinburgh began to read the book in St. Giles's 
Kirk, which had been recently converte: by Laud 
into a cathedral church. The people, fully pre- 
pared, had gathered in crowds from many parts. 
The archbishops and bishops, the lords of session, 
and the magistrates were all present by com- 
mand. No sooner had the dean opened the ser- 
vice-book and begun to read, than the people 


filled the church with uproar, clapping their | 


hands, uttering execrations and outcries, raising 
a hideous noise and hubbub. The Bishop of 
Edinburgh, who was to preach that day, stepped 
into the pulpit, and tried to appease the tumult 
by reminding them of the holiness of the place ; 
but this increased the storm instead of allaying 
it, and presently a joint-stool was thrown at the 
bishop's head, but diverted by the hand of one 
present—luckily diverted—for, though thrown 
by the arm of a woman, it was thrown with such 
vigour, that the general opinion was, that had it 
hit him, supposing his skull to be only of ordi- 


| 
with much ado and in terrible confusion cleared 


‘sons, then attempted to restore order, but they 
had no reverence from the multitude, who cursed 
them, together with the bishop and dean. Then 
the provost, the baillies, and others of the city 
authorities, came forth from their places, and 


the church of the chief of those people that had 
made the tumult, and shut the church doors 
against them. And the dean began to read the -- 
service anew, but such were the outcries, rapping 
at the doors, throwing in of stones at the windows, 
by the multitude without, who still kept crying 
“A pape, a pape!” “ Antichrist!” “ Pull him 
down!” that the baillies of the city were again 
obliged to leave their places to appease the fury. 
At last the service and sermon were both ended, 
but not the people’s rage: the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, who had preached the sermon, on leaving 
the church for his residence, distant not many 
paces, was surrounded by the multitude, cast 
down and nearly trodden to death. The same 
morning the new service was read in another 
‘church adjoining to St. Giles’s, yet not without 
a tumult, and in the Grayfriars’ Church the 
Bishop-elect of Argyle, who began to read it, 
was hooted and threatened, and forced to give 
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over after coming to the confession and absolu- 
tion. Between morning and afternoon service 
the provost and baillies of Edinburgh were sum- 
moned before the privy council, who assembled at 
the lord-chancellor’s, and undertook to do their 
utmost for the peaceable reading of the prayers 
in the afternoon. Accordingly the churches were 
kept tolerably quiet by keeping out the people 
altogether; but after service the tumult was far 
greater than in the morning; and the Earl of 
Roxburgh, lord-privy seal, who undertook to 
carry the bishop home from St. Giles’s in his 
coach, was so pelted with stones, and so pressed 
upon by the mob, who wanted to drag out the 
“priest of Baal,” that he was obliged to order 
his footmen and numerous attendants to draw 
their swords; and thus he and the bishop at last 
got into the palace of Holyrood, covered with 
dirt and curses. 

On the following day the council issued a pro- 
clamation in detestation of this tumult, and to 
forbid all tumultuous meetings and concourse of 
people to Edinburgh, upon pain of death. The 
magistrates pretended to deplore the disturban- 
ces; and they stated that no persons of quality 
had appeared in them. In truth, the rioters had 
been for the most part women and children of the 
poorest condition. The town council, however, 
thought fit to suspend the reading of the new 
service till his majesty’s further pleasure should 
be known, seeing it was so dangerous to the 
readers.' For this they were harshly rebuked 
by Laud, who told them, through the Earl of 
Traquair, Lord-treasurer for Scotland, that his 
majesty took it very ill that the business con- 
cerning the establishment of the service-book 
had been so weakly carried, and had great rea- 
son to think himself and his government dishon- 
oured by the late tumult in Edinburgh. “ And, 
therefore,” continues the English primate, “his 
majesty expects that your lordship and the rest 
of the honourable council set vourselves to it, 
that the Liturgy may be established orderly, and 
with peace to repair what hath been done amiss.”* 
At the same time several of the Scottish lords, 
not content with denying all share in the prayer- 
book, quarrelled violently with the new bishops 
and the “most stirring of the anti-Presbyterian 
clergy. Traquair himself complained to the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, who was at court, and still 


high in the royal favour, that some of the lead- 


ing men among them were so violent and for- 


ward, had such a want of right understanding 


how. to compass business of this nature and 
weight, that they bred the Scottish government 





1 Whitelock; Rushworth, 
3 Laud’s letter to Traquair, in Rushworth. Some slight altera- 


‘tions had been made in the Scottish Liturgy—hence Laud said 


that it was their own. 
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many difficulties.» But Laud and Charles would 
listen to no complaints against the new bishops ; 
and, urged on by them, the Scottish council is- 
sued a decree of “horning,” or banishment, against 
all such ministers as refused to receive the new 
Book of Common Prayer, “out of curiosity and 
singularity.” Alexander Henderson, minister nt 
Leuchars, Mr. John Hamilton, minister at New- 
burn, and Mr. James Bruce, minister of Kings- 
barns, petitioned against this harsh sentence 
with great good sense and moderation, and with 
a total abstinence from fanaticism. They told 
the lords of secret council that they had been 
willing enough to receive the said books to read 
them beforehand, in order to see what doctrine 
they contained, without which knowledge they 


could not adopt them; that, in the matters of 


God’s worship, they were not bound to blind obed- 
lence toany man, that the said Book of Common 
Prayer was neither authorized by the general 
assembly, the representative kirk of the king- 
dom, which ever since the Reformation had given 
directions in matters of worship, nor by any act 
of parliament, which had been ever thought ne- 
cessary in high matters of this kind; that they, 
upon a competent allowance of time, would un- 
dertake to prove it departed widely from the 
doctrine of the Reformation, and in points moat 
material came near to the Church of Rome; 
and, finally, that the people of Scotland had been 
otherwise taught by themselves and their prede- 
cessors in the pulpit, and, therefore, it was likely 
that they would be found averse to the sudden 
change, even if their pastors adopted it. Laud’s 
own bishop, the Bishop of Ross, gave a very 
short answer to these petitioners. He told them 
that, while they pretended ignorance of what was 
contained in the book, it appeared by their many 
objections and exceptions to it, that they were 
but too well read in it, albeit they had abused it 
pitifully. He assured the ministers that the ser- 
vice-book was neither superstitious nor idola- 
trous, but, on the contrary, one of the most 
orthodox and perfect liturgies in the Christian 
church, and that therefore they must accept it, 
and read it, or bide their horning.‘ 

Charles, to punish the inhabitants of the good 
old town, sent down orders for the removing of 
the term, or session, and the council of govern- 
ment from Edinburgh to Linlithgow, the next 
term to Stirling, the next to Dundee, &c., toge- 
ther with a fresh proclamation, commanding the 
Presbyterians to disperse immediately, and re- 
turn to their homes, under pain of being treated 
as wicked and rebellious subjects, and with an 
order for calling in and burning a seditious book, 


entitled A Dispute against the English Popish 
JR aE SCR SpA cA ES AOS eT 


3 Letter from Traquair to Hamilton, in Burnet's Memoirs of 
Dukes of Hamilton. 4 Rushworth, 
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Ceremonies, obtruded upon the Kirk of Scotland. 
- The council would have delayed the publication 
of the arbitrary decrees; but Charles's orders 
were peremptory, and they were all read at the 
‘market-cross. The Earl of Traquair communi- 
cated a part of the immediate result to the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton. “The noblemen,” says he, “the 
gentry, and commissioners from presbyteries and 
burghs, seemed to acquiesce herewith, and every 
man, in a very peaceable manner, to give obedi- 
ence to the tenor of the proclamation; but the 
next day thereafter, the town of Edinburgh, or, 
as our new magistrates call it, the rascally peo- 
ple of Edinburgh (although their sisters, wives, 
children, and near kinsmen, were the special 
actors), rose in such a barbarous manner, as the 
like has never been seen in this kingdom, set 
upon the Bishop of Galloway, and with great 
difficulty was he rescued into the large council- 
house.”' At last, the gentlemen and clergymen 
who had come up to present the petition, and 
who had been opprobriously ordered out of the 
town, used their good offices to prevent blood- 
shed, and, by their influence and persuasion, res- 
cued the bishop, the council, and the magistrates 
from the hands of the rioters. It was observed, 
however, that the friends and relations of these 
very magistrates were in the mob; that citizens 
of the best repute, with their wives and their 
sisters, were actively engaged, and that many 
well-known gentlemen openly joined the people 
in their cries and denunciations. It was, there- 
fore, no longer possible to represent the disaffec- 
tion as a thing of no consequence—as a mere 
outbreak of the lowest and poorest, who might 
easily be brought to reason by a little hanging 
and scourging. And nearly at the same time 
the city of Glasgow became the scene of a simi- 
lar rising against the prayer-book and Episco- 
pacy. But Charles and Laud, though warned by 
the Scottish ministers of the fierce and dangerous 
spirit of the people—of the daily accession to 
their cause of men of rank and ability—of the 
defenceless state of Edinburgh Castle and the 
other fortresses—of the poverty of the exchequer 
—were resolved to go “thorough,” and that too 
without admitting of any delay. Apprehending 
that the king meant to deprive Edinburgh for 
ever of its honours and advantages as the seat of 
government, the citizens of that ancient capital 
became more incensed than ever; and it was soon 
made to appear that Charles had committed a 
fatal. mistake in exciting their jealousy in this 
particular. Before the removal] of the session 
from Linlithgow to Stirling, the “Four Tables,” or 
boards, as we should now call them, were estab- 
ished with the acquiescence of the Scottish coun- 
a hich were representative committees, con- 
te 1 Hardwicke State Papers. 
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sisting respectively of lords, gentlemen, ministers, 

and burgesses, and which were to be fixed per- 
manently in the capital. With these tables in 
Edinburgh there corresponded lesser tables, or 
sub-committees, in the country, a constant com- 
munication being established among them all. 
Above all these tables was a general table, which 
consisted of members taken from each, and which 
was intrusted with something very like a supreme 
executive power. In the course of a very few 
weeks these tables were looked up to with far 
more respect than the paltry government, and 
they exercised an uncontrolled authority over 
the greater part of Scotland. It has been well 
said that a better scheme for organizing insur- 
rection could not easily have been devised. The 
contrivers of it, and the leading’members of the 
permanent committee, were the Lords Rothes, 
Balmerino, Lindsay, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, 
and Cranston. While the king was determined to 
cede nothing, the Presbyterians now almost daily 
advanced their demands, and pressed them with 
increasing pertinacity and boldness. The lord- 
treasurer, the Earl of Traquair, was summoned 
up to London by Charles, who examined him 
sharply, and then sent him back—though his 
sincerity was much doubted—with still harsher 
and more despotic instructions. Traquair was en- 
joined, or bound by an oath, to keep these things 
secret till the very moment when they should be 
announced by proclamation at Stirling; but the 
contents of the proclamation were divulged im- 
mediately, upon which the tables put themselves 
into a state of preparation. The members of the 
sub-committees were summoned from all parts to 
meet at Edinburgh and Stirling. To disperse them 
and the multitudes that flocked with them, Tra- 
quair, on the 19th of February, caused the king’s 
proclamation to be read at Stirling, where the 
council was then sitting, ““condemning their irre- 
gular proceedings; imputing them rather to pre- 
posterous zeal than to disaffection or disloyalty; ~ 
remitting past offences to such as should obey 
his majesty’s commands; discharging all future 
meetings, on pain of treason; forbidding them to 
repair to Stirling, or any other place, where the 
council and session sat, without notifying their 
business, and obtaining leave frem thé council; 
and ordering strangers of all ranks to quit the 
place within six hours after the proclamation, 
under the same penalty.” But the herald had 
scarcely done reading this proclamation, when 
the Lords Hume and Lindsay, acting for the 
tables, published with equal solemnity, a counter- 
proclamation, which was then fixed to the -mar- 


‘ket-cross at Stirling, and copies of it sent to be 


read and affixed in Edinburgh and Linlithgow. 
Traquair, who had foreseen the mischief, wrote 


, to Hamilton, that his majesty must now “ per 
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ceive how much all sorts and qualities of people 
of Scotland were commoved.”' The Presbyte- 
rians, being now openly joined by the most power- 
ful and popular noblemen of the kingdom, and 
even by several members of Charles's govern- 
ment, proceeded boldly to frame and subscribe 
their celebrated National Covenant, whereby 
they undertook to maintain, at all hazards, the 
old form of worship; to maintain the Confession 
of Faith subscribed by Charles’s father and house- 
hold, and all ranks of people, in 1580 and 1581, 
and again in 1590. The name was adopted from 
the covenants of Israel with God; and the nature 
of the obligation was derived from the bonds of 
mutual defence and maintenance peculiar to the 
nation; but the word covenant had a most signi- 
ficant and holy sense in the ears of the Scottish 
people, who knew that that form of association 
had carried their ancestors triumphantly through 
their struggle with the Papistry. The tables, or 
standing and well-organized committees, now sum- 
moned every Scotsman who valued his kirk to 
repair to the capital, there to observe a solemn 
fast as a fitting preparation for the renewal of 
the Covenant. The call was obeyed everywhere, 
and Edinburgh was presently crowded and cram- 
med with fiery Presbyterians, who generally 
travelled with good broad-swords. Upon the 
appointed day, the lst of March, they took un- 
disputed possession of the High or St. Giles’s 
Kirk, which, in their notions, had been pro- 
faned by the preaching and praying of Laud’s 
dean and bishop. After fervent prayers and ex- 
hortations the new Covenant was produced; the 
congregation rose, and nobles, gentry, clergy, and 
burgesses, with hands raised towards heaven, 
swore to its contents. This memorable deed had 
been prepared by Alexander Henderson, one of 
the four ministers whose petition had been so 
rudely answered by the Bishop of Ross, and by 
‘Archibald Johnston, an advocate, and the great 
legal adviser of the party. It had also been re- 
vised by the Lords Balmerino, Loudon, and Ro- 
thes. Whatever other defects there may have 
been in the composition, there was no want of 
power. It was, indeed, most skilfully adapted 
for acting upon a proud, a devout, and enthusias- 
tic people, who were about equally proud of their 
national independence and their national kirk. 


‘A few creatures of the court saw in all this 
mighty enthusiasm nothing more serious than a 


brief fanatic outbreak, and they assured Charles, 


who ought to have remembered the history of 


his grandmother and of his great-grandmother, 
that it would be easily dashed and dissipated. 
This was miserably to misunderstand the charac- 
ter of the Scottish people. 


1 Hardwicke State Papers. 
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wegt and north, the popular preachers were all 
warned, a fire of pulpit-batteries was opened from 
John o’ Groat’s House to the Cheviot Hills—from 
Aberdeen to Tobermory, and the CovENANT was 
spoken in its thunder. he people were roused 
and excited to the utmost; all ranks and ages 
hailed the pledge of liberty and salvation, and 
the Covenant was signed on the Sabbath in every 
parish with shouts, tears of joy or contrition, 
and hearty embraces. Traquair pointed out the 
only means of averting the storm. “If,” says 
his lordship, “his majesty would be pleased to 
free them, or give them an assurance that no no- 
velty of religion shall be brought upon them, it 
is like the most part of the wisest sort will be 
quiet; but, without this there is no obedience to 
be expected in this part of the world; and, in my 
judgment, no assurance can be given them hereof, 
but by freeing them of the service-book and Book 
of Canons,”? 

But still Charles and Laud disregarded the 
warning, and were determined to impose the 
Common Prayer-book upon the people of Scot- 
land by force of arms. The great meeting of the 
Covenanters at Edinburgh dissolved tranquilly; 
but they left commissioners behind them, and 
established such intelligence among themselves 
and with all parts of the country, that they could 
meet und come together at the shortest notice. 
The Covenanters knew their strength and the 
mighty power they had in the sympathies of the 
Puritans in the south; and they began to assert 
that they were as well friended in England as 
the king himself? Wherever they encountered 
opposition from any Scottish subjects, they threat- 
ened them with their high displeasure and the 
curse of the true kirk; nor did they always limit 
themselves to thrents, particularly when any of 
Laud’s ministers (his bishops had all run away) 
fell into their hands, There were fierce riots at 
Lanark and other towns. In some places men 
were thrown into prison, or put in the stocks, 
for refusing to sign. In the west country, where 
Presbyterianism was the warmest, they would 
give no traveller or passenger either meat, drink, 
or lodging for his money, until he first gave them 
assurance that he was an adherent to the Cove- 
nant. 

Traquair repeatedly urged that his majesty 
should hear some of his Scottish ministers and 
servants before making up his mind, or “ con- 
cluding fully” as to what course he ought to take 
at this crisis; but, without hearing any such— 
nay, without advising with his English council, 
or with any English servant of government, ex- 


cept his fatal Laud—Charles himself drew up 4 
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commission for the Marquis of Hamilton, Ya 
was ordered to proceed with all haste to reduce 
that “rascally people” to order. Hamilton was 
herehy instructed to read the royal proclamation 
which he bore to the lords of the Scottish coun- 
cil, previously to publishing it, and to exact, if 
he chose, a solemn oath from each member of 
that council to do his best to execute the procla- 
mation.' If any body should protest against this 
royal proclamation, he was to treat him as a 
rebel, and apprehend him, tf possible, He was to 
give a bold negative to any petitions that might 
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be presented by the Covenanters, both in respect 
of the matter, and as coming from an unacknow- 
ledged and illegal association. He was not to 
press for the exact execution of Laud’s church 
orders for the present, but he was to take good 
care not to promise their abrogation. He was to 
allow the Scots six weeks to renounce the Cove- 
nant, and, if he found cause, dess. ‘You shall 
declare,” continues the king, ‘“‘that if there be 
no sufficient strength within the kingdom to force 
the refractory to obedience, power shall come 
from England, and that myself will come in per- 
son with them, being resolved to hazard my life, 
rather than to suffer authority to be contemned. 
. . . If you cannot (by the means prescribed by 
us) bring back the refractory and seditious to due 
obedience, we do not only give you authority, but 
command all hostile acts whatsoever to be used 





against them, they having deserved to be used 


1. One of the great provocations was the removal of the courts, 
do., fron the capital ; yet Charles suys—‘‘ We give you power 
to cause the council to sit in whatsoever place you shall find 

-ggoat convenient for our service, Edinburgh only excepted, and 
rohange the meeting thereof as often as occaison shall require.” 
In another clause he says, ‘‘ Whenever the town of Edinburgh 
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no otherwise by us but as a rebellious people: 
for the doing thereof, we will not only save you 
harmless, but account it as acceptable service done 
us.”* Having received his ingtructions and com- 
mission, Hamilton took leave of the king, who 
ordered him to write often to himself and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he being the only 
English person entrusted with the secrets of the 
Scottish affairs. On the 3d of June Hamilton 
arrived at Berwick, where the Earl of Roxburgh 
met him, and told him how small were his hopes 
of success. The marquis, when he came to Ber- 
wick, had expected to find a great company of 
noblemen and others to receive him and attend 
him as the king’s high commissioner; and he had 
especially counted upon his own kindred and 
vassals, or tenantry; but all failed him, except 
“some very few who had not subscribed the Co- 
venant, and they inconsiderable: for the tables 
of the Covenanters required that none who had 
taken the Covenant should give any attendance 
upon the marquis.”* With a heavy heart, Ha- 
milton went on to Dalkeith, where he was re- 
ceived by the lords of the secret council, by some 
of the lords of session, and troops of the nobility 
and gentry who had not subscribed. On his way 
from Dalkeith he was met by the whole body of 
the nobility and gentry of the Covenanters that 
were residents of the capital and neighbourhood. 
They were all mounted on horseback, and con- 
sisted of several thousands—more calculated, no 
doubt, to overawe than to testify respect. And 
as the marquis drew still nearer to Edinburgh, 
he saw a small hill blackened all over with Ge- 
neva cloaks—for 500 Presbyterian preachers, on 
foot, had there taken their post, and had ap- 
pointed “the strongest in voice and austerest in 
countenance to make him a short welcome; but 
this the marquis avoided.” * 

As soon as Hamilton was settled at Holyrood, 


he asked the Covenanters what would satisfy . 


them and induce them to renounce their league..-- 


They answered, nothing but a general assembly 
and a parliament, and instantly clapped new 
guards upon Edinburgh Castle, and multiplied 
the guards and watches of the city. At the same 
time the preachers advised the people to take 
heed of crafty propositions; ar:d when the mar- 
quis proposed hearing Divine service in the king’s 
chapel, they sent to tell him that he must not 
read the English service-book; and they nailed 
up the organ, which they considered as an abo- 
mination unto the Lord.’ A few days after they 
wrote a letter to the marquis, admonishing him 


shall depart from the Covenant, and petition for our favour, 


then we will that you bring back the council and session to it.” 
2 Rushicorth. - 5 Ibid. 4 Ibid; Baillie’s Letters. . 
5 The ministers whom Wentworth had so tyrannically drive 

out of Ulater were now taking their revenge, and informing the 

people of Scotland of the crafty propositions and broken pro- 
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and every one of the council to subscribe their 
blessed Covenant, as they hoped to be esteemed 
Christians and patriots! They declared that 
the Scottish people would as soon renounce their 
baptism as their Covenant. Hamilton wisely de- 
clined publishing Charles's proclamation, and ad- 
vised his master to be prepared either to grant 
them all their demands, or to hasten down his 
fleet with an army in it, to put soldiers into Ber- 


an army royal. On the 15th of June the marquis 
received the following answer from the king:— 


“T expect not anything can reduce that people to’ 


obedience but force only. In the meantime your 
care must be how to dissolve the multitude, and, 
if it be possible, to possess yourself of my castles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling, which I do not ex- 
pect; and to this end I give you leave to flatter 
them with what hopes you please, so you engage 
not me against my grounds, and in particular 
that you consent neither to the calling of parlia- 
ment nor general assembly, until the Covenant be 
disavowed and given up, your chief end being 
now to win time until I be ready to suppress 
them. . . . This I have written to no other end 
than to show you I will rather die than yield to 
those impertinent and damnable demands, as you 
rightly call them; for it is all one as to yield to be 
no king in a very short time. .. . As the affairs 
are now, I do not expect that you should declare 
the adherers to the Covenant traitors, until, as I 
have already said, you have heard from me that 
my fleet hath set sail for Scotland, though your 
six weeks should be elapsed. In a word, gain 
time by all the honest means you can, without 
forsaking your grounds.” 

By honest means Charles meant any means 
that did not openly commit his own character. 
The Presbyterian ministers, understanding that 
the Covenant must be given up, or no treaty made, 
caused their pulpits to ring with exhortations of 
firm adherence to the great national bond, and 
again all declared that they would never quit the 
Covenant except with their lives. They pre- 
sented their petition to the marquis, calling for 
an immediate redress of their grievances, telling 
hinythat they would no longer be put off by de- 
lays. Hamilton, obeying the spirit at least, if 
not the letter of the king’s instructions, to tem- 
porize and delude, promised them that he would 
call both a general assembly and a parliament for 
the redress of all grievances. It: appears, how- 
ever, that the Covenanters were aware of the plot 
contrived by the king, or were suspicious of all 





mises of Charles's government in Ireland. ‘‘The pulpits,” says 
Traquair, ‘‘are daily filled with those ministers, who were lately 
put out of Ireland, who, with some of their own, and some such 
others as come from other places of this kingdom, preach nothing 
but foolish seditious doctrine.”——Hardwicke State Papers, 
- | See the letter of the ministers in Rushworth. 
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wick and Carlisle, and to follow in person with 
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his intentions, for they went away dissatisfied, 
putting no trust in Hamilton’s fair promises. He 
informed his master of all this, and implored 
him not to proceed in his warlike operations too 
openly. Charles, in reply, told him that he 
would take his advice, and stop public prepara- 
tions, but “in a silent way” he would not cease, 
so that he might be ready upon the least adver- 
tisement. The Covenanters presented to the 
marquis an “explanation of the bond of mutual 
defence,” in which they again most solemnly pro- 
tested that they meant not to derogate from the 
king’s authority or to disobey and rebel against 
his majesty’s laws. “AlIl our proceedings,” said 
they, “by petitioning, protesting, covenanting, 
and whatsoever other way, was and is only for 
the maintaining of the true religion by us pro- 
fessed; and with express reservation of our obe- 
dience to his most sacred majesty.”? The mar- 
quis transmitted their paper to Charles, together 
with fresh desponding accounts of his own; but 
the answer he received was as high and absolute 
as ever.* 

If Hamilton, at. this stage, is to be praised, it 
must be for his loyalty, and not for his patriot- 
ism: he told the Covenanters that he should 
leave them in order to wait upon his majesty, to 
explain their desires, and to retury to them again 
within three weeks or a-month. But the true 
reason of his going was to gain so much time, and 
to see in what state of forwardness were the 
king’s warlike preparations. Previously to his 
departure, on the 4th of July, he presented the 
royal proclamation, which he had brought with 
him, to the Scottish council, who signed it upon 
omission of the command to abandon the Cove- 
nant, Thereupon it was sent to the market-cross 
and there read aloud; but it was met instantly 
by a long and powerfully written protest drawn 
up in the name of the noblemen, barons, gentle- 
men, burghs, and commons. This was followed 
by another explanation of their Covenant, which 
was given to Hamilton to be put into the king’s 
hands. When the marquis came to court, he 
gave Charles a full account of the “strength and 
rage of the Covenanters,” together with the “un- 
constancy” of many members of the Scottish - 
council; and he proposed to his majesty, as a 
middle course, to renew the Confession of Faith 
which had been ratified by the Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1567. Charles immediately sent back 
the marquis with enlarged instructions. He was 
to try, by all means, to make the Scottish council 
sign the said Confession of Faith, and thereby, as 
the court chose to argue, give up the Covenant; 
but he was not publicly to put the proposition to 
vote in the council except he was quite sure to 


carry the point: he was to summon a general as- 


2 Rushworth. 8 Ibid. 
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sembly, but to take good care that the sitting of | pected that men, distinguished by their sagacity 
the assembly should not be before the lst of No- | and their distrust of professions, should be satis- 
vember: he was, by all the means in his power, | fied with vague promises like these. The Cove- 
to dissipate the well-founded suspicions of the | nanters negotiated eight or nine days, and then 
Presbyterians, to gain time in order that the mi- | the marquis craved again the space of twenty 
litary preparations might be matured; and al-/ days to go to court and bring another answer 
though he was to protest against the abolishing | from his majesty. Hamilton’s object, as was 
of bishops, he was “to advise the bishops to for- | understood by the Covenanters, was to gain more 
bear sitting at the council, till better and more | time; but before he began his journey he thought 
fnrvourable times for them.” These better times | fit to consult with the Earls of Traquair, Rox- 
were to be brought about by fire and sword; but | burgh, and Southesk, and even to join his signa- 
Charles was not as yet ready, and therefore he | ture with theirs to certain articles of advice to 
concluded thus: ‘Notwithstanding all these in- | be offered to the king. In this paper Charles 
structions, or any other accident that may happen | was most earnestly urged to revoke those inno- 
(still labouring to keep up our honour so far as | vations in religion and law which alone, without 
possibly you can), you are by no means to permit | any disloyalty, had moved his subjects to their 
a present rupture to happen, but to yield any- | present courses. Hamilton left Edinburgh on 
thing, though unreasonable, rather than now to | the 25th of August: on the 10th of September he 
break,” received fresh instructions from his master, who, 

But while the marquis was busy at court in | it was said, was resolved to try “the utmost of 
arranging these matters, the Covenanters in Scot- | yielding” for the recovery of his subjects’ affec- 
land were not idle, but pressefl might and main | tions. In fact, Charles, who had been so averse 
for more subscriptions to the league. ‘“‘ And be- | to the slightest concession, now gave up every- 
cause the north were for the most part against | thing to the Scots, empowering Hamilton, by 
the Covenant, some noblemen and ministers went ; proclamation, or otherwise as he should see cause, 
on the 23d of July (being that day twelvemonth | to declare that his majesty did absolutely revoke 
the stool was thrown at the bishop’s head) to | the Service-book, the Book of Canons, the Five 
Aberdeen, hoping to convince the doctors there | Articles of Perth, and the High Commission. By 
of the lawfulness of the Covenant. But the doc- | other clauses of his instructions the bishops were 
tors violently argued against the same, because | given up to the vengeance of the laws—the Epis- 
it was a combination without warrant or autho- | copal government was declared to be limited by 
rity. And the Covenanters gave out to the said | the laws of the Scottish church and kingdom as 
doctors at Aberdeen that the lord-commissioner | already established—and the prelates were no 
--was satisfied with the Covenant upon the offer of | longer to hold any political posts. On his return 
that explication (which is formerly mentioned); | towards Edinburgh, Hamilton met in Yorkshire 
but, at the commissioner’s return, he declared | the fugitive Scottish bishops, to whom he sig- 
the contrary.”? In the present case it may be | nified his majesty’s pleasure, telling them that, 
doubted whether Hamilton had not deceived them | though the king would maintain Episcopacy, he 
by professions of admiration of their holy league. | was content that their power should be limited, 
Upon his return to Holyroodhouse, on the 10th | and that they should no longer hold civil offices, 
of August, he found things in a much worse pos- | At this the bishops were thrown into a fury, and 
ture than he had left them. He knew not what | spoke with great vehemency. On the 17th of 
to do; but he resolved at all hazards not to call | September, Hamilton was again at Holyrood, 
® general assembly until he had again been to | and, on the 21st, he received the Covenanters, 
London in person to represent to his majesty the | and told them that the king had granted them all 
extreme hazard he was like to run. Three days | that they desired, and that, by his gracious per- 
after his arrival at Edinburgh, the confident Co- | mission, a free assembly and a parliament were 
venanters waited upon him, to demand an an- | to be called immediately. They were, or ap- 
swer to the explanation and petition they had | peared to be satisfied, until the marquis men- 
forwarded by him to the court. He declared that | tioned that they must sign the old Confession of 
the king’s answer was full of grace and goodness | Fuith as adopted by King James in 1580 and 
—that his majesty promised that he would leave | 1590, which they looked upon as an artifice to 
nothing undone that could be expected from a | set aside their new bond of the Covenant. And 
just prince to save the nation from ruin—that as | then, upon reflection, their suspicions were ex- 
soon as order and government were re-established | cited by the amplitude of the king’s concessions. 
as before these combustions, and obedience made | If Charles had intended to keep his promises he 
to, the crown, both an assembly and a parliament | would hardly have promised so much; and at 
#ieald be convoked. He never could have ex- | this time, or more probably some weeks earlier, 
ene | the Covenanters obtained certain intelligence that 
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Scottish bishops, though not averse to the has- 
tening on of a war of religion, pressed Hamilton 
to put off the meeting of the general assembly. 
The marquis acquainted the king with their de- 
sire. Charles, in replygtold him that he should 
soon receive a particular answer from my Lord of 
Canterbury to all his propositions touching the 
assembly.” In another letter Charles spoke stil] 
more openly of the scheme he had arranged with 
Hamilton for sowing discord among the members 
of the assembly, and defeating their acts by pro- 
tests. ‘As for the general assembly,” writes 
the king, “though I can expect no good from it, 
yet I hope you may hinder much of the ill; first 
by putting divisions amongst them concerning 
the legality of their elections, then by protesting 
against their tumultuary proceedings.” But in 
the leaders of the Covenant Charles had to deal 
with enemies as wary as himself; and by this 
time, at the latest, the Scots were convinced that 
the questions at issue must be settled rather by a 
campaign than by an assembly. Notwithstand- 
ing the waylaying of the posts, and the carrying 
of all letters to Secretary Coke, their friends in 
England contrived now and then to send them 
important advices. One of these, in relating the 
warlike preparations of Charles, gave an account 
of the sympathy of his English subjects. This 
skilful correspondent went on to inform the Scots 
that Wentworth had made large offers of assist- 
ance to the king from Ireland—some said an 
army of 16,000 men—but he doubted the lord- 
deputy’s ability, seeing that that kingdom was 
itself in an unquiet state. The Earl of Antrim 
had been presented to the king as one having 
great power in Ireland; and shot for ordnance 
had been newly cast, and flat-bottomed boats pre- 
pared for the landing of men on the coast of 
Scotland. He says, “Wise men here do think 
that the king is resolved to hold you in all fair 
and promising ways of treaty, until he hath suf- 
ficiently fitted himself by provisions both of arms 
and men, and then you may look for no other 
language but what comes from the mouth of the 
cannon: be assured, if the king can bring it to 
this pass, he will, but most likely he will not be 
able: yet how far rewards, pensions, and the like, 
may prevail, either to separate you amongst your- 
selves, or otherways to hire a foreigner to come 
upon you (if his domestic subjects will not be 
drawn to it), it is hard to say; good wisdom, 
therefore, to be at a point quickly, whilst God 
preserves union amongst you.”® 

LEE TNT AE Although Charles had dismissed the bishops 
icig (Aa acataw, here: un diver Bove © cvenanters abort | £rom the offices of the state, he had left them in 
court, who give intelligence (both by the ordinary, and posters | the church; and the Covenanters held that Epis- 
and journiers for Scotland), a course should be taken that the | copacy was incompatible with the existence of 
tka ee oe ee ee he Gee liberal institutions and the true worship of God— 
travellers,” &0.—Hardwicke State Papers. | 2 Rushworth. 3 Lord Hailes, Memorials. 


he was secretly engaged in raising an army 
against them. It was not without reason that 
the Covenanters had asserted that they were as 
well befriended in England as the king himself. 
Their leaders were in close correspondence with 
several of the leading English patriots—practical 
men—men of business, who were not likely to 
neglect anything which tended to. strengthen them 
for their contest. And besides, there were seve- 
ral of the Scottish counsellors and courtiers about 
the king who were suspected both of Presbyte- 
rianism and venality.' 

On the 22d of September, Hamilton caused the 
proclamation to be read at the market-cross, in 
which the Liturgy, the High Commission, &c., 
were given up, and declared to be void and null; 
but, as it contained the condition of signing the 
old Confession of Faith, which was interpreted 
as implying the abandonment of their recent 
engagement, the Covenanters instantly protested 
against it. The protest, like all the papers issued 
by that party, was wonderfully effective and 
powerfully worded. It pointed out to the jeal- 
ous eyes of the Scots that, by subscribing the 
Confession as now urged, they, according to the 
royal proclamation, would acquiesce in that de- 
claration to his majesty’s absolute will, and sub- 
mit to accept of a pardon from him, which pardon 
had need to be ratified in parliament; and this, 
they said, was turning their glorv into shame, by 
confessing their guiltiness where God had made 
them guiltless, Neither party now would or 
could trust the other. Charles himself had signed 
the new bond, though it contained many clauses 
altogether repugnant to Arminianism, and it was 
subscribed at Edinburgh by Hamilton, Traquair, 
Mar, Moray, Haddington, Lauderdale, South- 
esk, Napier, Carmichael, and all the rest of the 
lords of secret council. On the same day the 
marquis proclaimed his majesty’s pleasure that 
a free and general assembly should be indicted, 
kept, and holden at Glasgow on the 21st of No- 
vember; and immediately after this, proclamation 
was made for a parliament to meet at Edinburgh 
upon the 15th of May, 1639. And a day or two 
after these proclamations the lords of the council 
published an act approving the king’s discharge 
of the Service-book, Book of Canons, &c., and 
requiring all his majesty’s subjects to subscribe 
the Confession of Faith as now offered to them. 

The marquis, seeing that it would be impos- 
sible to prevent a rupture at Glasgow, advised 
Charles to hasten his warlike préparations. The 
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a sentiment which was echoed beyond the Tweed. | 
At the end of October the Earl of Rothes, in the 
name of the Covenanters, demanded a warrant 
for citing the bishops to appear as criminals be- 
fore the general assembly at Glasgow. Hamilton 
replied that the law was open for citing all such 
as were either within the kingdom or without; but 
he declined giving the warrant, as being a thing 
without precedent: and it was enough, he said, 
that he did not protect them against trial. Upon 
this repulse the Covenanters addressed them- 
selves to the presbytery of Edinburgh, who took 
upon them to issue warrants against the bishops.’ 

As one of the signs of his returning favour, 
Charles restored the session or term to his good 
town of Edinburgh. Hamilton having dealt with 
all the lords of the session beforehand, urged 
them to sign the king’s Confession of Faith: two 
of these judges absented themselves, four posi- 
tively refused, but at length nine of the fifteen 
signed; and from that moment they durst hardly 
walk the streets, for fear of being torn to pieces 
by the people. Charles remitted to the marquis 
the minutest instructions as to his deportment at 
the assembly, and perused and revised the open- 
ing speech which he was to deliver. Hamilton 
required the king’s advocate to prepare himself 
to prove that Episcopacy was according to the 
laws of Scotland; but the advocate answered that 
his conscience would not permit any such thing; 
that he judged Episcopacy to be contrary both to 
the laws of Scotland and the laws of the church, 
and algo to God’s own Word; and thereupon the 
advocate was “prevailed upon” not to attend the 
general assembly at all. On the 17th of Novem- 
ber, the marquis arrived at Glasgow in a quiet 
and peaceable manner, none of his train carrying 
with them any prohibited arms. He there found 
letters and sundry protests from the bishops, who 
implored him to keep them secret, and tu present 
them seasonably, before they or their cause should 
suffer any wrong from the assembly. The city 
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his majesty’s letter to the general assembly should 
first be read; and this letter, which bore the date 
of the 29th of October, was read accordingly. It 
was very short. Charles told them that he was 
not ignorant that the best of his actions had been 
mistaken by many of his subjects in his ancient 
kingdom, as if he had intended innovation in 
religion and laws; yet, considering it to be the 
special duty of a Christian king to advance God’s 
glory and the true religion, forgetting what was 
past, he had seriously taken into his princely 
consideration such particulars as might settle re- 
ligion and satisfy all his good subjects of the 
sincerity of his intentions, and had therefore in- 
dicted this present free general assembly, ap- 
pointing the marquis to attend the same.? When 
this reading was done, Hamilton stood up and 
made his opening speech. We blush for the un- 
fortunate victim of loyalty, who knew all his 
master’s insincerity, and who had advised or pre- 
scribed part of his conduct, when we find him 
pursuing his address in the following strain :-— 
“For the professions which have been made by 
our sacred sovereign (whom God long preserve 
over us), I am come hither by his command, to 
make them good to his whole people, whom, to 
his grief, he hath found to have been poisoned (by 
whom I know not well, but God forgive them) 
with misconceits of his intentions concerning the 
religion professed in his church and kingdom. 
But, to rectify all such misconceptions of his sub- 
jects, his majesty’s desire is, that, before this as- 
sembly proceed to anything else, his subjects 
may receive an ample and clear satisfuction in 
these points, wherein his majesty’s gracious in- 
tentions have been misdoubted or glanced at by 
the malevolent aspects of such as are afraid that 
his majesty’s good subjects should see his clear 
mind through any other glasses or spectacles than 
those they have tempered and fitted for them.” 
He declared that the king his master was thor- 
oughly sincere, intending nothing less than to 
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of Glasgow being filled and thronged with all | keep religiously every promise he had made to 
sortd of people on the day appointed by the king’s | his Scottish subjects; and that it was false, foul, 
proclamation (the 21st of November, 1638), the | and devilish, to doubt the sincerity of his inten- 
general assembly began by listening to a very | tions. Continuing, Hamilton said—* His majesty 
long sermon which occupied the whole forenoon. | hath commanded me thus to express his heart 
In the afternoon they would have proceeded to | to all his good subjects. He hath seriously con- 


the choosing of a moderator, but Hamilton, who, 
as king’s comniixssioner, was seated upon a chair 
‘raised eminent above the rest,” told them that 
there was something to do previously, and that 
was the reading of his commission, that it might 
be understood by what authority he sat there. 
The commission, in Latin, was accordingly read, 
and then the assembly would have again pro- 
ceeded to the choice of their moderator: but the 


farquis again interrupted them, and desired that 





— | 1 Rushworth. 
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sidered all the grievances of his subjects, which 
have been presented to him by all and several of 
their petitions, remonstrances, and supplications 
exhibited unto himself, his commissioner, and 
lords of his secret council, and hath graciously 
granted them all; and as he hath already granted 
as far as could be by proclamation, so he doth 
now desire that his subjects may be assured of 
them by acts of this general assembly, and after- 
wards by acts of parliament respective.”* 
2 Rushworth. | 3 Ibid. 
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The noble marquis knew that while he was 
making these solemn assertions his master was 
preparing gunpowder and ball for his good sub- 
jects; and so also knew many of those whom he 
addressed. The assembly then proceeded to elect 
their moderator, but Hamilton stopped them 
with a protest, that their act should neither pre- 
judice the king’s prerogative nor the laws of the 
kingdom, nor bar the king from taking legal 
exceptions against the person elected or the irre- 
gularity of his election. After this delay they 
chose Alexander Henderson, minister of Leu- 
chars, in Fife, who in many essentials was the 
John Knox of the day. Hamilton would here 
have read his declinator or protest against their 
authority, but they proceeded to the election of 
a clerk-register. The person chosen was Archi- 
bald Johnston, clerk of their tables, at Edin- 
burgh. Hamilton protested against his election, 
but the assembly adhered to their choice; and 
Johnston, after making a short speech, declaring 
that he was unworthy of the charge, yet would 
not be wanting to do his best for “the defence of 
the prerogative of the Son of God,” began to per- 
form the duties of clerk. On the following day 
Hamilton entered a fresh protest against the re- 
turn of lay elders to the assembly. Charles had 
reflected deeply upon the jealousies likely to 
arise between laymen and clergy; and, as lay 
elders, who, at the Reformation, had attended 
all general assemblies, had been displaced by his 
father, he thought to make their election on the 
present occasion appear like an innovation. But 
the lords of the tables, who had organized this 
mighty resistance, were resolved not to trust en- 
tirely to the spirit and courage of the preachers; 
and, besides, they were not very anxious that the 
tyranny of the Presbytery should be substituted 
for the tyranny of Episcopacy. They had, there- 
fore, taken care to preserve that part of the origi- 
nal constitution of the Reformed National church, 
by which the laity were associated with the clergy 
in its government. Hereupon the proctor, or 
commissioner for the bishops, declined the juris- 
diction of the assembly, as not being a purely 
ecclesiastical body. Regardless of this declina- 
tor, the assembly proceeded to open their accu- 

-gation, the moderator Henderson, in a short 
speech, deploring the obstinacy of the bishops’ 
hearts who had betrayed no sign of remorse and 
sorrow for their wicked courses. Hamilton, after 
insisting on the reading of their protest, called 
the charges a libel against the bishops, an infa- 
mous and scurrilous libel. On this one of the 
clerks of session thundered out a verbal protes- 
tation that they would pursue these charges 
against the bishops so long as they had lives and 
fortunes. Thereupon Hamilton protested in his 
turn, and discharged the bishops’ proctor from 
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giving appearance for the bishops before the 
assembly; and, finding the utter impossibility of 
shielding those prelates from the prosecution, he 
determined to dissolve the assembly on the very 
next day. In the-cours@ of this same day he 
wrote a memorable letter to the king, cursing his 
country for its non-compliance with his majesty’s 
will. The sincerity of Hamilton has been called in 
question, but we think upon insufficient grounds, 
The fact is, he was afterwards hated and calum- 
niated by the Royalists, who thought that he had 
done too little; and he was hunted to the scaffold 
by the Parliamentarians and the Presbyterians, 
who felt that he had done too much. 

“Most sacred sovereign,” says the marquis, 
“when I consider the many great and most ex- 
traordinary favours which your majesty hath been 
pleased to confer upon me, if you were not my 
sovereign, gratitude would oblige me to labour 
faithfully, and that to the utmost of my power, 
to manifest my thankfulness. Yet so unfortu- 
nate have I been in this unlucky country, that, 
though I did prefer your service before all 
worldly considerations, nay, even strained my 
conscience in some points, by subscribing the 
negative confession, yet all hath been. to small 
purpose; for I have missed my end in not being 
able to make your majesty as considerable a party 
as will be able to curb the insolency of this rebel- 
lious nation, without assistance from England, and 
greater charge to your majesty than this miserable 
country is worth. As I shall answer to God at 
the last day, I have done my best, though the suc- 
cess has proyen so bad as I think myself of all 
men living most miserable, in finding that I have 
been so useless a servant to him to whom I owe so 
much. And, seeing this may perhaps be the last 
letter that ever I shall have the happiness to 
write to your majesty, I shall, therefore, in it 
discharge my duty so far as freely to express my 
thoughts in such things as I do conceive con- 
cerneth your service. .... Upon the whole 
matter your majesty has been grossly abused by 
my lords of the clergy, by bringing in those 
things in this church not in the ordinary and 
legal way. For the truth is, this action of theirs 
is not justifiable by the laws of this kingdom; 
their pride was great, but their folly greater.” 
He proceeds to draw characters (not without point 
and smartness) of the principal bishops, minis- 
ters, and counsellors of Scotland. Of the bishops 
he frankly says—‘‘It will be found that some of 
them have not been of the best lives, as St. An- 
drews, Brechin, Argyle, Aberdeen; too many of 
them inclined to simony.” Of the ministers he 
shows that not one enjoys popularity, or is able 
and willing to carry the king through with his 
projects. He describes the Marquis of Huntly as 
being “not only Popishly inclined, but even a 
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direct Roman Catholic ;” “but howsoever,” con- 
tinues Hamilton, “this I am sure of, since my 
coming here he hath proved a faithful servant to 
you; and I am confident will be of greater use, 
when your majesty shall take arms in your hand.” 
The Earl of Argyle, whom Charles bad recently 
offended in a wilful manner, was the only man 
cried up in Scotland as a true patriot, a loyal sub- 
ject, a faithful counsellor, and, above all, rightly 
set for the preservation of the purity of religion. 
With a correct estimate of Argyle’s character 
and means, Hamilton goes on to say, “He must 
be well looked to; for it fears me he will prove 
the dangerousest man in this state: he is so 
far from favouring Episcopal government, that, 
with all his soul, he wishes it totally abolished.” 
Of the men who were to ride upon the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm, the letter says much. 
It names Montrose as being then the hottest 
of the Covenanters. “ Now, for the Covenanters, 
I shall only say this in general—they may all 
be placed in one roll as they now stand. But 
certainly, sir, those that have both broached the 
business, and still hold it aloft, are Rothes, 
Balmerino, Lindsay, Lothian, Loudon, Yester, 
Cranston. There are many others as forward in 
show; amongst whom none more vuinly foolish 
than Montrose. But the above mentioned are 
the main contrivers. The gentry, burghs, and 
ministers have their ringleaders too. It will be 
‘too long to set down all their names.” In the 
same remarkable letter Hamilton shows the king 
how he may best carry on the war against his 
Scots subjects, blockade their ports, and ruin 
their trade. But, in the meanwhile, all things 
are to be done covertly. The Scots are not to 
know that they are to be reduced to obedience 
by force of arms—they are to know nothing of 
the blow until it is struck. He observes that the 
presence of a commissioner or lord-.ieputy in 
Scotland is indispensable; “where,” he continues, 
“vou will find a man I cannot possibly say, un- 
less your majesty send the Duke of Lennox: as 
for the Marquis of Huntly, certainly he may be 
trusted by you, but whether fitly or no, I cannot 
say. If I keep my life (though next hell I hate 
this place), if you think me worthy of employ- 
ment, I shall not weary till the government be 
again set right; and then I will forswear this 
country. As for your majesty’s castle of Edin- 
burgh, it was a most shameful thing it should 
have been so neglected. I cannot promise that 
it shall be defended, yet I hope that they shall 
not take it but by an hostile act. Some few men 
T have stolen in, but, as yet, cannot get one mus- 
ket put there, nor one yard of match. I have 
trusted, for a time, the same man that was in it, 
and perhaps your majesty will think this strange 
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it.” He concludes the letter by more abuse of 
his native country:—“I have now only this one 
suit to your majesty, that if my sons live they 
may be bred in England, and made happy by 
service in the court; and if they prove not loyal 
to the crown, my curse be on them. I wish my 
daughters be never married in Scotland. I hum- 
bly recommend my brother to your favour.” 
The morning after writing this very un-Scot- 
tish letter to the king, Hamilton summoned the 
lords of the council and told them, with very little 
periphrasis, that he was necessitated to dissolve 
the assembly, and then tried hard to make them 
all concur with him as to the necessity. The 
Earl of Argyle asked if he, the lord-commis- 
sioner, was to desire the Scottish council’s appro- 
bation of what he intended, or not? The mar- 
quis replied that his instructions from his master 
were clear and positive, and therefore it was not 
in his power to permit any debate as to what he 
should do or not do, but he only desired their 
concurrence and advice as to the manner of doing 
it. After two hours of discourse, which elicited 
no clear advice from any member of the council, 
he proceeded to the church where the assembly 
sat. There he remained for some time a silent 
witness of their debates; but when they were 
about to put it to the vote, whether that assembly 
was not free and perfect, notwithstanding the 
bishops’ protests, knowing well how the vote 
would run, he suddenly rose up, and, in a speech 
of great length and considerable eloquence—not 
wholly destitute of home-truths—in his majesty’s 
name, dissolved them, and forbade their further 
proceedings, under pain of treason. Henderson, 
the moderator, and the Earl of Rothes, told him 
that they were sorry he was going to leave them, 
but their consciences bore them witness they had 
done nothing amiss, and therefore they would 
not desert the work of God; albeit, “in its due 
line and subordination they acknowledge their 


duty of obedience to the king.” Hamilton then - 


hastened back to the council. The Earl of Argyle 
told him in plain language that he would take 
the Covenant and recognize the assembly; but 
most of the council pretended to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the marquis; and yet he durst not 
offer to their signature the proclamation for dis- 
solving the assembly, for fear of a refusal, “ not 
having tried them all in it beforehand.” The next 
morning, however, he got them all to sign it, 
except Argyle, and then sent it to be read at the 
market-cross at Glasgow. But again the Cove- 
nanters were ready with their protest, which was 
read and affixed immediately after it. 

‘ Hamilton now urged the king to compiete his 
preparations. Laud, however, in a letter dated 
the 7th of December, told him that “the the 7th of December, told him that “the jealousies 
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of giving the Covenanters umbrage too soon had 


made preparations eo late,” but that he, the arch- 
bishop, had called, and was daily calling upon 

‘his majesty to make more haste. Laud was fu- 
rious against the assembly. “Never,” he says, 
‘“‘were there more gross absurdities, nor half so 
many, in so shorta time committed in any public 
meeting ; and for a national assembly, never did 
the church of Christ see the like.” 

Meanwhile. the assembly continued its prose- 
cution of the bishops. Upon the departure of 
Hamilton, the Earl of Argyle openly declared 
himself their head, and sat constantly with them 
in the assembly, not as a member, but as their 
chief director. In brief time they condemned all 
the Arminian tenets whatsoever—declared Epis- 
copal government to be for ever abolished—and 
passed many other acts of an equally sweeping 
character. Not satisfied with merely depriving 
the bishops, they excommunicated the greater part 
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met, as usual, by counter- seachista Nor were 
the Covenanters slower than the king in their 
military preparations. As early as the month of 
July they had made a magazine of pikes, halberts, 
and muskets. Early in December it was known 
that one Barnes, a merchant of Edinburgh, had 
brought some 6000 muskets out of Holland: the 
ship which carried these arms was stopped by the 
government of the United Provinces; but the 
King of France, the loving brother of Charles’s 
queen, got the vessel freed and sent to a French 
port, as if the muskets were for his own use, and, 
from the French port, ship and arms were for- 
warded to Leith. If the reports of their enemies 
are to be believed, the artillery of the kirk was 
louder than that of armies. One minister of repute 
is said to have declared that all Scotchmen who 
had not subscribed the Covenant were atheists; 
another in his sermon wished that he and all the 
bishops were at sea together in a rotten boat, for he 


of them, together with the few preachers that | could be content to lose his own life so that the 


adhered to them, and all their fautors or abettors.” 
In spite of Hamilton’s real or affected dread of 
assassination, the Covenanters quietly allowed 
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him to return to England, whither he went to di- 
rect the hostile preparations against them. Char- 
les thundered out fresh proclamations, annulling 
all the proceedings of the assembly, which were 





' Rushworth. In his letter Laud says, quaintly, that Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, ‘‘ who went all this while for a’quiet and 
wéll-spirited man, hath showed himself a most violent and 
passionate man, and a moderator without moderation.” 

2 Lord Hailes, Memorials. 
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priests of Baal should perish. They refused the 
communion to such as had not subscribed their 
Covenant, nor would they permit baptism to be 
administered by any but ministers of their own 
body. At the same time the supreme table, or 
committee in Edinburgh, issued its instructions 
to the provincial tables and presbyteries, all so 
thoroughly organized that the business was trans- 
acted with more than the regularity of an old 
government; every man of an age to bear arms 
was taught the use of them, drilled, and trained 
to the duties of a soldier; the Scottish officers, 
whom poverty or love of adventure, or religious 
enthusiasm, had carried abroad to fight for the 
Dutch, for the Protestants of Germany, for the 
glorious Swede—the men who had grown gray 
in arms, who had witnessed and contributed to 
the dazzling victories of the Lion of the North-— 
hastened back to their native hills and gave all 
the weight of their military experience to the 
popular party. The article in which Scotland 
had ever been most deficient was money; but 
on the present occasion, excited by their preachers, 
the citizens of Edinburgh and other towns gave 
in voluntary donations; the nobility in many in- 
stances sent their plate to be coined; the mer- 
chants settled in foreign countries, particularly 
in France and Holland, remitted specie, or am- 
munition, or arms. The worldly wise among 
them suggested that aid might be obtained from 
the Lutheran princes of Germany—from the 
Kings of France and Spain; but the preachers and 
the godly declared that it would be refusing the 
protection of Heaven, and leaning on the broken 
reed of Egypt, to accept assistance from heretics 
and Roman Catholics. Still, however, some of 
the leaders thought that some French money 
would do no harm to the cause, and it was se- 
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cretly arranged with Richelieu that the French 
ambassador at London should pay 100,000 crowns 
to General Leslie, whom they had appointed their 
commander-in-chief. 

A.D. 1639 And in what state were the finan- 
<s " ces and the other means of the king? 
We are told very clearly by the Earl of North- 
umberland, in a letter addressed to Wentworth, 
and dated in the month of January:—“I assure 
your lordship, to my understanding, with sor- 
row I speak it, we are altogether in as ill a pos- 
ture to invade others or to defend ourselves as 
we were a twelvemonth since, which is more 
than any man can imagine that is not an eye- 
witness of it. The discontents here at home do 
rather increase than lessen, there being no course 
taken to give any kind of satisfaction. The king’s 
coffers were never emptier than at this time, and 
to us that have the honour to be near about him, 
no way is yet known how he will find means 
either to maintain or begin a war without the 
help of his people.”' By the beginning of the 
year Charles had named his captains and general 
officers, had issued orders to the lords-lieutenants 
to muster the trained bands of their several 
counties, had borrowed money from all that 
would lend, and suspended the payment of all 
pensions and allowances. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary he addressed a letter to the nobility, telling 
them that the laté disorders in Scotland, begun 
upon pretence of religion, were now grown to such 
«height that he had reason to take into his 
consideration the defence and safety of his king- 
dom of England ; and, therefore, upon consulta- 
tion with his privy council (he did not even 
name a parliament), he had resolved to repair in 
his own royal person to the northern parts of this 
his kingdom, to resist any invasion that might 
happen. He added “ And withal [we] hereby 
do require you to attend our royal pe:son and 
standard at our city of York, on the Ist day of 
April next ensuing, with such equipage and such 
forces as your birth, honour, and interest in the 
commonalty doth oblige you to,” &. “And we 
do, and have reason to expect from you a per- 
_ formance hereof, and these our letters shall be as 
sufficient and effectual a warrant and discharge 
unto you to put yourself and such as shall attend 
you, into arms and order as aforesaid, as if you 
were authorized thereunto under our great seal 
of England.”* He made an attempt, through the 
agency of Colonel Gage, to procure a foreign army 
of 6000 foot and 400 horse from the archduke, 
in return for which he engaged to permit the 
raising annually in Ireland recruits for the armies 
of Spain; but this negotiation failed because the 
* archduke could not spare so many disciplined 


tgoops. He called upon the judges and lawyers 
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and servants of the crown to contribute to the 
expenses of the war out of their salaries ; ‘and he 
required from many of the gentry payments to 
excuse their personal attendance in the campaign. 
The clergy of the Establishment were tolerably 
liberal—in some places exceedingly so—for they 
considered the war, which some irreverently 
called a war about lawn sleeves, a holy war. 
The name of every clergyman who refused or 
was unable to contribute was especially certified 
and returned to Archbishop Laud. And while 
Laud and the king called upon the clergy and 
all good Protestants, the queen called upon all 
the English Catholics. We have already shown 
how the religious intolerance of the Puritans 
prevented the Catholics from becoming patriots. 
The latter were exceedingly well inclined to 
assist the king against the Scots, and, disregard- 
ing the danger they thereby incurred, they held 


| a public meeting in London for the purpose of 


recommending all their brethren to subscribe. 
The pope’s nuncio presided at this meeting, and 
thus more than ever gave a Papistical character to 
the war. 

The secret correspondence established between 
the Covenanters and the English patriots became 
closer and more active than before: the Scots 
had friends and agents in London, in all the 
counties, in the army, and even in the very 
court: their counter- proclamations were circula- 
ted throughout England; their proceedings in the 
general assembly, in council, and in the field, 
were all reported in the minutest detail to patient 
and sympathizing auditors? The silenced min- 
isters—silent no longer—proclaimed that the 
Scots had begun the good fight; and that it was 
the duty of every English subject that loved 
liberty and the true religion, to make common 
cause with them, instead of opposing them. 
Nor were Charles's endeavours to sow dissen- 
sions among the Scottish nobles who had taken 
the Covenant attended with much more success 
than his attempts to excite jealousy in the Eng- 
lish against the Scots. Even English gold lost 
its value in their eyes when put in the scale with 
religion; and it must be remembered Charles 
had not much gold to give. We possess many 
remarkable papers, both of a pul:lic and private 
nature, in which the Presbyterian ministers ex- 
hort the nobility to firmness and unanimity, and 
the nobles exhort one another to constancy in 
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this great cause. Many of them are written with 
extraordinay power and eloquence. 

It was the burning zeal and eloquence of men 
like these that kept the Covenant together, and 
that impelled the people to daring and extreme 
acts. Without awaiting the attack of the king, 
they fell upon every castle and stronghold he pos- 
sessed in Scotland, and took them all with the 
exception of Caerlaverock. As early asthe month 
of March, before Charles had begun his journey 
to York, General Leslie, with 1000 musketeers, 
. Surprised and took Edinburgh Castle without 
losing a single man. On the next day Dumbar- 
ton Castle, the second, or rather, in strength, the 
tirst fortress of the kingdom, was delivered over 
to the provost of the town, a zealous Covenan- 
ter; and the castle of Dalkeith, wherein were 
lodged the regalia, together with a store of am- 
munition and arma, was surrendered by Traquair, 
the lord-treasurer.' The people, who were chiefly 
led in this enterprise by the Earls of Rothes and 
Balmerino, seized the crown, sceptre, and sword, 
and carried them away in great joy and triumph 
—Traquair admits, with all the reverence they 
could show—and deposited them in Edinburgh 
Castle. The Marquis of Huntly, who had un- 
dertaken to secure all the north for the king, 
had risen in arms; but 7000 men collected from 
the counties near the Tay, and commanded by 
Leslie and Montrose, soon overthrew him. Lea- 
lie forced the Covenant upon the university of 
Aberdeen, and returned to Edinburgh, carrying 
Huntly with him as an hostage. 

The Marquis of Hamilton was sent into the 
Frith of Forth with a considerable fleet and 5000 
Jand troops. He had engaged to take Leith, the 
port of Edinburgh; but the Covenanters, well 
aware of his coming, had prepared him a hot 
reception. The fortifications of Leith had been 
much neglected: now, volunteers of all ranks 
hurried to repair them; men of the noblest birth 
worked like masons on the bastions, and ladies 
assisted them in carrying materials. When Ha- 
milton appeared, Leith was safe, and so was the 
capital, at least on that side. He reconnoitred 
both sides of the frith, but saw no hopes of effect- 
ing a landing anywhere, for 20,000 armed men 
were distributed along the coasts, the sea-ports 
and inlets were protected by batteries; and he 
was soon fain to land his troops, which had al- 
ready become very sickly and very mutinous, on 
the Isle of May and the other islets in the frith, 
where there were no inhabitants, no enemies to 
encounter, but solan geese and other sea-fowl. 
Here, again, great pains have been taken to prove 
that Hamilton was betraying the king. It is 
said, for example, that he was holding a secret 
correspondence with the Covenanters—that he 
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received a visit from his mother, herself a rigid 
Covenanter, which caused the rest to believe 
that the son of such a mother would do them no 
harm. But it appears te us that Hamilton, who 
had never shown any great military talent, and 
who was leading a small and wretched force, which 
had been pressed and carried on board ship as 
soon as caught, was really not in a condition to do 
much more than he did. On the 27th of March, 
the anniversary of his coronation, Charles began 
his journey northward, travelling in a coach with 
the Duke of Lennox and the Earl of Holland. 
On the 30th he arrived at York, where the no- 
bility attended with their armed retinues accord- 
ing to his summons, and where Sir Thomas Wid- 
derington, the recorder, delivered to him a most 
fulsome speech, telling him that he had estab- 
lished his throne upon two columns of diamond, 
namely, piety and justice—the one of which gave 
him to God, the other to men—and that all his 
subjects were most happy between the two 
columns. “This king's good nature,” says a 
somewhat ill-natured historian, “never more ap- 
peared than in his necessities; so that when he 
came to York, by proclamation he recalled thirty- 
one monopolies and patents, formerly granted by 
him, he not before uuderstanding how grievous 
they were to his subjects.”? Whitelock says that 
these grants and patents which Charles had for- 
merly passed, to the great grievance of his people, 
were mostly in favour of Scotchmen. He also at 
York exacted an oath from all the nobility and 
officers about him, whether Scotch or English, 
that they would be faithful and obedient, that 
they abhorred all rebellions, and more especially 
such as rose out of religion, and that they had 
not, and would never have any correspondence 
or intelligence with the rebellious Covenanters, 
On the 29th of April the king took his farewell 
of York, telling the recorder and the municipal 
authorities in set speech, that he had never found 
the like true love from the city of London, to 
which he had given so many marks of his favour. 
At Durham he was welcomed by the bishop, who 
feasted his majesty for some time. At every 
resting-place he was joined by a certain number 
of horse and foot, levied in those parts; but the 
progress was more illustrious than the march, 
and the soldiers were the least part of the army, 
and least consulted with. From the time he ad- 
vanced to the right bank of the Tweed, and en- 
camped with his army in an open field near 
Berwick, some days were spent in reviews and 
parades, and altercations and quarrels among the 
leaders. He had chosen to make the Earl of 
Arundel, the bashaw, his general—‘‘a man,” 
says Clarendon, “who was thought to be made 
choice of for his negative qualities. _ He did not 
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love the Scots; he did not love the Puritans; 
which qualifications were allayed by another ne- 
gative—he did not love anybody else; but he was 
fit to keep the state of it; and his rank was such 
that no man would decline the serving under 
him.”' The lieutenant-general was the Earl of 
Easex, one of the most popular men in the king- 
dom and the darling of the soldiery. The Earl 
of Holland, “a man fitter for a show than a 
field,” was general of the horse. The latter force 
was estimated at 3260, the infantry at 19,614, 
without counting the foot companies under Ham- 
ilton, or the two garrisons at Berwick and Car- 
lisle, and there was an abundant supply of war- 
like stores and a good train of artillery. To the 
eye, all this formed an imposing array, but there 
was disaffection and contrariety of opinion at head- 
quarters, and the majority of the men were al- 
together averse to the war and to the system 
which had produced it. 

On the other side the Scots were unanimous, 
and Leslie, as a commander, was certainly supe- 
rior to any of the English generals. Having 
secured the country behind them, he boldly ad- 
vanced to the Borders, and on the 30th of May 
he took up a position within a few miles of 
Charles's camp. Thence, that the English people 
might have no jealousy of an invasion, he issued 
proclamations, repeating that the Scots had no 
intention of doing harm—had every wish to do 
good-—that they implored the good opinion of 
their brethren in England, and that, for the pre- 
sent, they would not cross the frontier line of 
their own country. At first, when Leslie arrived 
ut Dunglas, and Monroe at Kelso, they scarcely 
had between them 8000 men, but they were rein- 
forced every day, the preachers being the best 
of recruiting sergeants. They called upon every 
true Scot, in the name of God and his country, to 
seek the enemies of their king, as well as of them- 
selves, the prelates and Papists; they denounced 
the curse of Meroz against all who came not to 
the help of the Lord and his champions. They 
had chosen for the motto on their new banners, 
“Por Christ’s Crown and the Covenant;” and as 
Charles hesitated and wavered, they were allowed 
time to collect 20,000 men under this ensign. 

At last, on Monday, the 3d of June, the Earl 


_ of Holland, “that ill-chosen general of the Eng-' 


lish horse,” crossed the Tweed near Twisell— 
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dered or affected to consider a very great army, 
advantageously posted. The Scots threw out 150 
horse and 5000 or 6000 foot to bar his farther 
progress. Holland thereupon sent them a trum- 
pet, commanding them to retreat, and not to croas 
the Borders, which they had promised not to do 
by proclamation. They asked whose trumpet 
this was? The man said, My Lord Holland’s. 
Then, said the Covenanters, he had better begone; 
and so my Lord Holland made his retreat, and 
waited upon his majesty to give this account.? In 
fact, during this march and countermarch, the 
English soldiers, who behaved as they had never 
done before, scarcely drew a sword or fired a 
musket or a carbine. Charles now began to 
perceive that the nobility and gentry of England 
were not inclined to invade Scotland at all, and 
a morning or two after he was alarmed for his 
own camp by the closer approach of Leslie. The 
Lord-general Arundel blamed the scout-master; 
the scout-master blamed the soldiers that were 
sent out as scouts, and brought in no intelligence. 
Charles, in a hurry, threw up some works to 
cover his camp, intending, with the advice of 
many of his council, to keep himself there upon 
the defensive; but already the men were com- 
plaining that the biscuit was mouldy, and drink 
altogether wanting; that they could get nothing 
out of Scotland except a few lambs. On the 6th of 
June a Covenant trumpet, and the Earl of Dun- 
fermline, arrived at the royal camp, with a humble 
petition to his majesty, entreating him to appoint 
some few of the many worthy men of the kingdom 
of England, to meet with some few of them (the 
Scottish leaders), that they might the better know 
their humble desires, and make known his ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, so that all mistakings might be 
speedily removed, and the two kingdoms kept in 
peace and happiness. Before this, the Covenan- 
ters had addressed separate letters to the three 
English generals, Arundel, Essex, and Holland. 
Clarendon says, that “the Earl of Essex, who was 
a punctual man in point of honour, received the 
address superciliously enough, sent it to the king 
without returning any answer, or holding any 
conference, or performing the least ceremony 
with or towards the messengers.” But, accord- 
ing to the same narrator and to other authorities 
of different parties, Arundel, and, still more, Hol- 
land, gave a very different reception to the letters 


once famed for a more patriotic warfare ’—to fall | they received, and forthwith became pressing ad- 


upon the division of the Scots that lay at Kelso. 
He took with him nearly all the cavalry, and 
3000 foot, but he left the infantry three miles be- 


vocates for an immediate accommodation with the 
Covenanters, To Dunfermline’s petition Charles 
at first gave an answer, signed by Secretary Coke; 


hind him. When he reached Maxwellheugh, a | the Lords of the Covenant returned it, humbly 


height above Keleo, he perceived what he consi- 
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entreating that his majesty would sign the an- 
swer to their petition with his own hand, for, 
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although they themselves did not mistrust his 
majesty’s word signified to them by the secre- 
tary, yet the people and army would not suffer 
their deputies to come without his majesty’s own 
hand and warrant. Charles then signed the pa- 
per, and on the 11th of June, the deputies of the 
Covenanters arrived at the royal camp, where 
they were received in the lord-general’s tent by 
the English commissioners whom Charles had se- 
lected to treat with them. The Scottish depu- 
ties were the Earls of Rothes and Dunfermline, 
the Lord Loudon, and Sir William Douglas, 
sheriff of Teviotdale, to whom were afterwards 
added, sorely against the king’s inclination, the 
leading minister, Alexander Henderson, late mo- 
derator of the general assembly, and Mr. Ar- 
chibald Johnston, the clerk-register; the king’s 
commissioners were the Earls of Essex, Holland, 
Salisbury, aud Berkshire, Sir Henry Vane, and 
Mr. Secretary Coke. But when they were ready 
to begin their conference, Charles came unexpec- 
tedly among them, took his seat, and told the 
Scottish deputies that he was informed that they 
complained they could not be heard; that, there- 
fore, he was now come to hear what they would 
say, and to take the negotiation upon himself. 
The Earl of Rothes, speaking for the Covenan- 
ters, said that they only wished to be secured in 
their religion and liberty. Lord Loudon began 
to offer an apology for their brisk manner of pro- 
ceeding, but Charles interrupted him, and told 
him that he would admit of no excuse or apology 
for what was past; but if they came to implore 
for pardon, they should set down their desires in 
writing, and in writing they should receive his 
answer. In the course of the negotiation several 
attempts were made at overreaching the Scots, but 
the Covenanters, without confining’themselves to 
the meekness of the dove, had certainly the wis- 
dom of the serpent. Hamilton arrived at the 
camp, and hastened, it is said, the conclusion of 
the treaty, which was signed by Charles, on the 
18th of June, and published, with a royal decla- 
ration, in the Covenanters’ camp, on the 20th. 
The articles agreed upon were few, and some of 
them loosely expressed. The king, though he 
could not condescend to ratify and approve the 
acts of what he called the pretended General As- 
sembly, was pleased to confirm whatsvever his 
commissioner had granted and promised, and to 
leave all matters ecclesiastical to be determined 
by the assembly of the kirk, and all matters civil 
by the parliament and other inferior judicatures. 
The assemblies of the kirk were to be kept once 
a-year, or as often as might be agreed upon by 
the general assembly; and for settling the dis- 
tractions of the kingdom, it was appointed that 
a free general assembly should meet at Edin- 
burch, on the 6th day of August, and that the 
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parliament for ratifying what should be con- 
cluded in the said assembly, and for settling such 
other things as might conduce to the peace and 
good of the kingdom, showfd be held at Edinburgh, 
on the 20th day of August, and that therein an 
act of oblivion should be passed. It was agreed 
that the troops, on both sides, should be recalled 
and disbanded; that his majesty’s castles, forts, 
ammunitions of all sorts, and royal honours, 
should be delivered up to the king, who there- 
upon was to withdraw his fleet and cruisers, and 
deliver up whatever Scottish goods and ships, or 
whatever else, had been taken from them. The 
king stipulated that there should be no meetings, 


| treatings, consultations, or convocations of the 
| lieges, but such as were warranted by act of par- 


liament; and he agreed to restore to all his good 

I! subjects of Scotland their liberties, privileges, 

| &c., &e. Not a word was said by the king touch- 
ing the abolition of Episcopacy. By his express 
orders the term beshop was never introduced. 
He still clung to Laud and the hierarchy; and, as 
usual, he was anxious to say as little as possible 
in a pacification which he made with the most 
unpleasant of feelings, and which he was fully 
determined to brenk as soon as possible, The 
Covenanters more than suspected his meaning 
and intentions, and both parties openly betrayed 
their mutual distrust before the ink was dry on 
the parchment: the two armies, however, were 
disbanded by the 24th of June, when his majesty 
took up his quarters in the town of Berwick. He 
summoned fourteen of the principal Covenanters 
to attend him, but they declined the dangerous 
honour, fearing the Tower of London. They sent, 
however, the Earls of Lothian, Loudon, and Mon- 
trose, the last of whom appears to have been lost 
to the Covenant and gained by the king from 
that moment. While at Berwick, Charles decided 
about the high-commissioner to be sent into Scot- 
land to open the parliament, &c., for he was an- 
xious to get back to the south, where he had left 
many fiery spirits, and Wentworth had again 
warned him, after “so total a defection as had 
appeared in that people,” not to go to them himn- 
self; or, to use my lord-deputy’s expression, ‘not 
to trust his own sacred person among the Scots 
over early, if at all.” It is said that his majesty 
greatly pressed the Marquis of Hamilton to go 
upon that employment once more, and that the 
marquis implored to be excused. After the af- 
fair of Dalkeith and his easy losing or surren- 
dering the regalia, it could hardly have been 
expected that Traquair should be named com- 
missioner, yet he was the man appointed to 
succeed Hamilton and represent the king. Char- 
les then took post at Berwick, and rode to Lon- 
don in four days, arriving there on the lst of 
August. 
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Traquair’s instructions passed the seal on the 
6th of August, when he was immediately de- 
spatched to meet the general assembly at Edin- 
burgh. That convocation opened on the 12th of 
August, every member of it having previously 
bound himself by an oath to support the acts of 
the late assembly at Glasgow. Traquair’s in- 
structions from the king were very artfully con- 
ceived, but it was scarcely possible that they 
should have much effect upon such a body of men 
as these Covenanters. Charles had written to 
the dispersed and afflicted Scottish bishops, to 
assure them that it should be his chief care to 
establish their church aright, and repair their 
losses, and to advise them to enter into a formal 
protest against the proceedings of this assembly 
and parliament, which he promised “to take into 
consideration, as a prince sensible of his own in- 
terest and honour, joined with the equity of their 
desires.”! But in his instructions to Traquair, 
he consented that Episcopacy should be utterly 
abolished in Scotland, for satisfaction of the peo- 
ple, provided that the act of abolition should be 
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appointed, the 20th of August, and consented that 
for that time, Traquair, as commissioner, should 
name those lords of articles that had formerly 
been named by the bishops; but they protested 
that this should be no precedent for the future, 
and they went on roundly to remove the lords 
of articles totally, as a body of necessity at all 
times subservient to the crown. Charles knew 
that their project, if effected, would wholly eman- 
cipate the Scottish parliament from the shackles 
and trammels which had been imposed upon it, 
chiefly by his own father, and he had declared 
that he would never give up his prerogative on 
this point. Traquair saw no other means than 
the dangerous one of stopping proceedings by a 
prorogation, and accordingly he prorogued par- 
liament on the 14th of November. The Cove- 
nanters protested against the legality of any pro- 
rogation without consent of parliament (and in 
fact the principle differed from the English). 
They, however, rose quietly after entering this 
protest, and sent up a commission, headed by the 
Lords Dunfermline and Loudon, to wait upon the 
king. When these deputies arrived at Whitehall 


so conceived and worded, that Episcopacy should | 
not be called a point of Popery, or contrary to | they were rudely asked whether they had any 
God’s law, or the Protestant religion, but merely | warrant from the king’s commissioner; and, as 
contrary to the constitution of the Church of Scot- | they had none, they were in disdain commanded 
land. The bishops, or at least seven of them, | home again, without audience or any access to 
signed a protest, and got it presented to the lord- | majesty. The return of these noblemen to Scot- 
commissioner by a mean person, as the king had , land was soon followed by the summoning of 
desired. They called the Covenanters refractory, | Traquair to court. This nobleman, by royal in- 
schismatical, and perjured men, having no office | structions, had in many respects been playing « 
in the church of God, who had filthily resiled, | double part; and, as invariably happens in such 
and so made themselves to the present and fu- | cases, his employers had become jealous and 


ture ages most infamous, «c. 
however, wanted no fresh provocation to go lus- 
tily to work. Without naming the Glasgow as- 
sembly, they adopted and confirmed all: its acts, 
whether against the bishops, Service-bo :k, Book 
of Penance, or High Commission; and to all this, 
Traquair as commissioner gave the royal assent, 
and signed the Covenant. 

But the king was all this while preparing mea- 
sures for a new war, which he flattered himself : 
would be conducted with better success. The 
Covenanters had kept their agreement in giving 
up the fortresses; they had surrendered Edin- 
burgh Castle, and twenty other castles; aud Pa- 
trick Ruthven, afterwards Earl of Brentford, the 
new governor for the king, was getting artillery, 
ammunition, arms, and men into Edinburgh Cas- 
tle, and repairing the breaches which time rather 
than war had made. Charles commanded Tra- 
quair to take in general the like care of all his 
.@pgouses and forts in that kingdom; and likewise 
‘advertise all such who were affected to his ser- 
‘vice, that they might secure themselves in good 
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doubtful of his real feelings and intention. But 
he averted Charles’s wrath from himself by pro- 
ducing a letter secretly addressed by several Lords 
of the Covenant to the King of France, and im- 
ploring his protection. This letter had been writ- 
ten before the late pacification at Berwick, and 
addressed ‘“‘Au Roy.” It bore the signatures of 
seven lords; but the address, which in itself was 
made matter of treason, was in a different hand 
from the body of the letter, and the thing had 
never been sent, evidently through the aversion 
of the ministers and the mass of the Covenanters. 
At the same time Traquair told the king that it 
was impossible to prevail with the Scots except 
by force or a total compliance; and having, as 
he fancied, furnished the king with grounds for 
justifying such a proceeding, he recommended 
him to take up arms again without loss of time. 
The Covenanters, having sought and obtained 
the royal permission, again sent up the Earls of 
Loudon and Dunfermline. Loudon was instantly 
seized, and examined touching the letter “Au 
Roy.” The Scottish lord said that it was written 


time. The Scottish parliament met on the day | before the late agreement, and never sent; that, 


1 See the king's letter, in Rushworth. 


~| if he had committed any offence in signing it, he 
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ought to be questioned for it in Scotland, and not 
in England: nor would he make any other an- 
swer or confession, but, insisting upon the king's 
safe-conduct which had been given to him for this 
journey, he demanded liberty to return. Charles 
sent him to the Tower of London. This effec- 
tually stopped the arrival of any more Scottish 
commissioners; but it was evident to both parties 
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“was very melancholic, and quickly discerned 
that he had lost reputation at home and abroad; 
| and those counsellors who had been most faulty, 
| either for want of courage or wisdom (for at that 
time few of them wante¢ fidelity), never after- 
| wards recovered spirit enough to do their duty, 
but gave themselves up to those who had so 
; much overwitted them; every man shifting the 








that they must again take the field; and the Co- | fault from himself, and finding some friends to 


venanters, by more-‘secret agents, concerted mea- 
sures with the patriots and the disaffected of all 
classes. Secret councils were held in London, 
and a coalition of all the. various sections of the 
discontented was effected. 

Every proceeding of government was now a 
failure, and each failure caused fierce dissensions 


| excuse him. And it being yet necessary that so 
i infamous a mutter should not be covered with 


absolute oblivion, it fell to Secretary Coke’s turn 
(for whom nobody cared), who was then near 
fourscore years of age, to be made the sacrifice ; 
and upon pretence that he had omitted the writ- 
ing what he ought to have done, and inserted 


amongst the cabinet ministers and the chief offi- | somewhat he ought not to have done, he was 
cers of the-crown: every one laboured to exon- | put out of his office.”' Old Coke, the scapegoat, 
erate himself at the cost of his comrades. This | was succeeded by Sir Henry Vane, previously 
is one of the saddest and surest indications of a | treasurer of the household, who, as Clarendon, 
nation’s decay. Almost as soon ‘as the pacifica- | Warwick, and other writers of that party main- 
tion of Berwick was signed, all of the English | tain, became secretary of state through the queen's 
party engaged in it were irritated and ashamed; ! too powerful influence and the dark contrivance 
and the king himself, according to Clarendon, | of the Marquis of Hamilton. 
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Charles consults with Wentworth— Wentworth advises the calling of parliament— He is made Earl] of Strafford — 
Parliament assembled— Address to it by Sir John Finch, lord-keeper—His misrepresentation of Scottish 
affairs—Speech of Charles about the letter of the Scots to the 'rench king—-Cruel treatment of Sir John Eliot 
— He dies a prisoner in the Tower—The comions proceed to the redress of grievances— The grievances enunie- 
rated and denounced —Charles summons the lords and commons before him—Finch attempts to cajole the 
commons—They persist in demanding redress of grievances before voting supplies— Interference of Charles in 
the House of Lords—The commons remonstrate with the lords— Messages of Charles to the commons for sup- 
plies —He rebukes them, and dissolves parliament for the last time—Impolicy of the proceeding—Laud con- 
tinues his subversions in the church—Oppressive modes by which Charles raises money—A mob attempts to 
storm Lambeth Palace—The Scottish parliament resume the war--The Covenanters cross the Tweed-—They 
enter England—They defeat the Royalist troops at Heddon-law—They occupy Newcastle and Durham—Their 
successes in the English northern counties—Charles treats with the Covenanters—His indignation at their 
proposals—Meeting held for a treaty at Ripon—The agreement and its terms—Charles opens the Long Par- 
liament—He invites its confidence when too late—Its business commences with the consideration of grievances 
— Demands nade for reform in church and state— The prisoners of the Star Chamber liberated and indemnified 
—The tide turned against the persecutors—Laud accused of high treason—He is committed to the Tower— 
The Earl of Strafford also imprisoned— His impeachment in the House of Lords by Pym—Others who are 
impeached escape—Triennial parliaments decreed—Charles obliged to assent—Scottish commissioners in Lon- 
don—Their favour with the English patriots. 


cification. Not long after his return from the 
Tweed, “as if the oracle of Delphos had been to 
be consulted, he sent for his great Lord-deputy 
of Ireland.” Wentworth came, but ‘instead of 
being made a dictator, he found himeelf but one 
of a triumvirate,” being joined with Archbishop 
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=.) URING his inglorious campaign, 
Charles was in constant correspon- 
dence with Wentworth, who had 
given him better advice than he 
would take, and who continued 
. ys raising and organizing 10,000 Irish 
troops, for service in Scotland, even after the pa- | 
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Laud and Hamilton, neither of whom had lost 
one particle of the king’s favour and confidence. 
Although he had not come very willingly, appre- 
hending danger to himself—and although he was 
hampered by Hamilton, the more timid of his 
colleagues, and by the queen, who could never 
agree with him-—Wentworth imparted a new vi- 
gour to the king's councils: he recommended a 
loan among the great lords and officers of the 
crown, and urged a war with the Covenanters, 
which he was to manage, and the instant issuing 
of writs of ship-money to the amount of £200,000. 
With his old confidence in his own power of se- 
ducing, deceiving, or terrifying a parliament, in , 
a blind forgetfulness of the difference between 
English and Irish parliaments, he ventured to re- 
commend the calling of one. This resolution was | 
adopted in 2 committee, consisting of Archbishop 
Laud, Bishop Juxon, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, the Marguis of Hannilton, Cottington, Win- 
debauk, aud Vane. Charles, upon finding the 
committee unanimous, put this significant ques- 
tion “If this parliament should prove as unto- 
ward as some have lately been, will you then 
assist me in such extraordinary ways as in that 
extremity shall be thought fit?” They all pro- 
mised to assist him, and then Charles reluctantly 
agreed that a parliament should be called. But 
Wentworth thought it would be well to try an 
Irish parliament beforehand; and Charles con- 
sented that there should be an Irish parliament 
alsu. To reward his past services, and to give 
him additional weight and splendour, the king 
now bestowed on him that earldom for which he 
had so long been sighing, and, instead of lord- 
deputy, named him Lord-lieutenant of Treland. 
On the 12th of January, 1640, Wentworth became 
Earl of Strafford; and on the 17th of March he 
obtained from the trembling Irish parliament a 
grant of four subsidies, with « promise of two 
more if they should be found necessary; and by 
the middle of April, in spite of a distressing and 
most painful malady, he was back at court, to 
show Charles how to manage his English House 
of Commons and his Scottish Covenanters. 

At last, on the 13th day of April, 1640, an 
English parliament assembled at Westminster. 
The king opened the session with a very brief 
speech, in which, however, he admitted (what 
every body knew) that nothing but necessity had 
induced him to call them together. Then Sir 
John Finch, formerly speaker of the commons, 
but now lord-keeper, delivered a very long speech, 
in which he endeavoured, above all things, to 
convinoe them that the Scots had grossly insulted 
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breast.” All that had happened through Char- 
les's persisting in not calling together, or agree- 
ing with, the representatives of -his people—the 
extorting of money by illegal means, the tortur- 
ing of the subject, the disgraces sustained by the 
national arms at home and abroad, the flames in 
Scotland which had almost severed the two king- 


j 





dums—was so glaring, that it required all the 
audacity of a Finch to make the king’s disuse of 
parliaments a subject of panegyric, and that to 
a parliament itself. The lord-keeper told them 
that, in former times, indeed, they had been ad- 
vised with for the preventing and diverting of 
foreign and domestic dangers; ‘‘ but herein,” 
said he, “ his majesty’s great wisdom and provi- 
dence hath for many years eased you of that 
trouble; his majesty having all the while not 
only seen and prevented our danger, but kept up 
the honour and splendour of the English crown, 
of which at this day we find the happy experi- 
ence.” Everything, he maintained, had gone on 
happily and gloriously until some men of Belial 
had blown the trumpet in Scotland, and induced 
wv rebellious multitude to take up arms against 
the Lord’s anointed. He related the events of 
last summer’s campaign, telling them that his 
majesty had entered into pacification with the 
Scots, not through fear or weak1i28s, but out of 
his piety and clemency. “ 7his summer,” says 
Finch, “must not be lost like the last, nor any 
minute of time unbestowed to reduce those of 
Scotland ; lest by our delay they gain time to 
conclude their treaties with foreign states... . . 
Such is the straitness of time, that unless the 
subsidies be forthwith passed, it is not possible 


“and injured the English nation, as well as their 
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‘eisvereign—“the most just, the most pious, the 
most gracious king that ever was, whose kingly 
resolutions were seated in the ark of his sacred 


to put in order such things as must be prepared 
before so great an army can take the field.” 
Finch concluded by telling them that they must 
pass a bill, granting tonnage and poundage from 
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the commencement of his majesty'’s reign, vote 


the subsidies tnstanter, and accept his majesty’s 
promise, who was most graciously pleased to give 
them his royal word, that afterwards he would 
allow them time to consider of such petitions as 
they might conceive to be for the good of the 
commonwealth, assuring them that his majesty 
would go along with them in redressing just 
grievances, like a just, a pious, and gracious king. 
The king himself then produced the letter of the 
Scottish lords to the French king, and said, “My 
lords, you shall see he hath spoken nothing hy- 
perbolically, nor nothing but what I shall make 
good one way or other. And because he did 
mention a letter, by which my subjects in Scot- 
land did seek to draw in foreign power for aid, 
here is the original letter, which I shall com- 
mand him to read unto you. And because it 
may touch a neighbour of mine, whom I will say 
nothing of but that which is just-—-God forbid I 
should; for my part I think it was never accepted 
of by him: indeed it was a letter to the French 
king, but I know not that ever he had it; for by 
chance I intercepted it as it was going unto him; 
and therefore I hope you will understand me 
right in that.” Charles then delivered the letter 
to Finch, who observed, ‘‘ The superscription of 
the letter is this—‘Au Roy. For the nature of 
this superscription, it is well known to all that 
know the style of France that it is never written 
by any Frenchman to any but their own king, 
and therefore, being directed ‘Au Roy,’ it is to 
their own king, for so in effect they do by that 
superscription acknowledge.” He then read the 
letter as translated into English from the original 
French, which ran thus:—‘‘Sir,—-Your majesty 
being the refuge and sanctuary of afflicted prin- 
ces and states, we have found it necessary to send 
this gentleman, Mr. Colvil, by him to represent 
unto your majesty the candour and ingenuity 
as well of our actions and proceedings as of our 
intentions, which we desire should he engraven 
and written to the whole world, with the beams 
of the sun, as well as to your majesty. We most 
humbly beseech you, therefore, to give faith and 
credit to him and all he shall say on our part 
concerning us and our affairs, being most assured 
of an assistance equal to your accustomed cle- 
mency heretofore, and so often showed to this 
nation, which will not yield to any other what- 
soever the glory to be eternally your majesty’s 
most humble, obedient, and affectionate servants. 
(Signed) Rothes, Montrose, Leslie, Mar, Mont- 
gomery, Loudon, Forester.”' Then the king 

! Besides this letter, it is possible that Charles knew, 
in part, the other negotiations between the Covenanters and 
the French court.—Lord Hailes (Memorials) has published a 
letter from General Leslie and the Earl of Rothes to the French 


king, and also instructions from the Covenanters in Scotland 
to their messenger to Louis. Tho letter, it appears, was not 
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added, “Of these gentlemen, who have set their 
hands to this letter, here is one, and I believe 
you would think it very strange if I should not 
lay him fast; and therefore I have signed a war- 
rant to lay him close prisoner in the Tower. My 
lords, I think (but that I will not say positively, 
because I will not say anything here but what 
I am sure of) I have the gentleman that should 
have carried the letter fast enough; but I know 
not, I may be mistaken.” 

When the king had thus spoken, the lord- 
keeper dismissed the commons to their own house, 
there to make choice of their speaker. In the 
lower house were many of the patriots, or, as the 
king had styled them, “the vipers,” that had so 
disturbed his equanimity in the last parliament ; 
but one of the greatest and highest-minded was 
not there. Of those who had been cast into pri- 
son, all had been liberated upon bail, after a 
detention of about eighteen months, with the 
single exception of the bold and eloquent Sir 
John Eliot, the man whom Charles most hated or 
feared. When he had lain four years in the Tower, 
the patriot’s health began to decline rapidly, 
and his friends prevailed upon him to petition 
the king. To this petition, which was presen- 
ted by the hand of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
Charles's only answer was—“It is not humble 
enough.” Then Eliot sent another petition by 
his own son, expressing his hearty sorrow for 
having displeased his majesty, and humbly be- 
seeching him once again to command the judges 
to set him at liberty; and when he had recovered 
his health he might return back to his prison, 
there to undergo such punishment as God had 
allotted him. The lieutenant of the Tower took 
offence at his sending the petition by another 
hand than his; but he told him, that if he would 
humble himself before his majesty, acknowledg- 
ing his fault, he would deliver another petition 
forhim. Sir John, thankiug him for his friendly 
advice, told him that his spirits had grown feeble 
and faint—that when he recovered his former 
vigour he might think about it. Cottington, 
Wentworth, and others exulted over the intelli- 
gence that Sir John was very like to die—and 
die he did, a prisoner in the Tower, on the 27th 
of November, 1632! But Charles’s revenge .was 
not satisfied by mournful decay, a perishing by 
inches, nor by death itself. One of his victim's 
sons petitioned his majesty, that he would be 
pleased to permit the body of their father to be 
carried into Cornwall, there to be buried, in his 
native soil, among his ancestors. Charles wrote 


at least | 2t the foot of the petition, “ Let Sir John Eliot's 


body be buried in the church of that parish where 





sent, because the rest of the covenanting leaders refused to sign 
or sanction it. There are several striking passages in the in- 
structions, but nothing very treasonable. 
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he died;” and accordingly it was thrust into an 
obscure corner of the Tower Church.' Sir Ed- 
ward Coke had gone to his grave about two years 
after Eliot, full of years and honours, having 
effaced the recollection of his early career by 
his manly struggles on the patriotic side. He 
also, in a manner, had been persecuted to the 
death. 

It has been said and proved that, on the whole, 
this present House of Commons was well dis- 
posed towards the king’s service, and as little in- 
fluenced by their many wrongs as any man of 
ordinary judgment could expect; yet there were 
undoubtedly many faithful, affectionate, and bold 
hearts that burned and flamed with the memory 
of the wrongs done to Eliot. And foremost 
among these was his bosom friend Hampden, 
who had taken his seat for the town of Bucking- 
ham. The most conspicuous of the other old 
members were Denzil Hollis, Maynard, Oliver 
St. John, Pym, Strode, Corriton, Hayman, Ha- 
selrig, and OLIVER CroMWELL, who now sat for 
the town of Cambridge. 

The commons, who knew what the king’s word 
was worth, resolved not to take it, or to depart 
from their old practice of making the redress, or 
at least the discussion of grievances precede 
their votes of supply. They took up the question 
of religion, privileges of parliament, abuse of jus- 
tice, and the infringement of the common liber- 
ties of the land, and, as formerly, they settled 
committees for examining these high matters, 
Some of them had suggested the petitioning of 
parliament against the impost of ship-money; 
several petitions from the counties were conse- 
quently received, and the practice of petitioning, 
a progress in constitutional liberty, began to be 
common. Arthur Capel delivered in the first 
petition, which was from the freeholders of the 
county of Hertford, complaining of ship-money, 
monopolies, the Star Chamber, the High Com- 
mission Court, &c. The first who stood up boldly 
to speak was Harbottle Grimston. Harbottle 
Grimston was followed by Sir Benjamin Rud- 
yard, who congratulated the house on their being 
called together. ‘‘ We are here,” he said, “by the 
blessing of God and our king. Parliaments have 
of late days become unfortunate ; it is our duty, 
by our good temper and carriage, to restore them 
to their ancient lustre. . . . A parliament is the 
bed of reconciliation between king and people, 
and therefore, it is fit for us to lay aside all ex- 
asperations, and carry ourselves with humility.” 
And it must be confessed that, though firm and 
® decided, their whole tone and carriage was hun- 
“le and respectful. The house on the following 
day (April 17th) fell again upon the subject of 
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brought in by the members for Essex, Suffolk, 
and other counties; and upon that day the learned 
and laborious Pym delivered a speech of extraor- 
dinary length and still more extraordinary ability. 
“The first of grievances,” said he, “are those 
which, during this interval of eleven years, have 
been directed against the liberties and privileges 
of parliament. ... . I will show that the per- 
mission of them is as prejudicial to his majesty 
as to the commonwealth. I will show what way 
they may be remedied, and in-all these I shall 
take care to maintain the great prerogative of 
royalty, which is, that the king can do no wrong.” 
And throughout his discourse, he steadily kept 
the line which separates the king from his min- 
isters, urging the responsibility of the latter. 
On the next day, the 18th, many members spoke, 
and the house voted that the proceedings remain- 
ing upon record in the King’s Bench and Court 
of Star Chamber against Sir John Eliot, Mr. 
Hollis, and the other imprisoned members of 
the parliament of 1628, should be sent for and 
referred to a committee. They also ordered that 
the records in the case of ship-money, which 
concerned Mr. Hampden, should be brought into — 
the house. On Monday the 20th, after examin- 
ing the conduct of Sir John Finch in the last 
parliament, they resolved that it was a breach of 
privilege for the speaker not to obey the com- 
mands of the house; and that it appeared the 
speaker, Finch, did adjourn the house, by com- 
mand of the king, without consent of the house, 
which also was a breach of privilege, and one 
that ought to be presented to his majesty. The 
very next day Charles, irritated as much as ever 
with the most moderate mention of the word 
grievance, summoned both houses before him in 
the Banqueting Hall. He did not speak him- 
self, but stood by, while my Lord-keeper Finch 
schooled the commons. Finch told them that 
they ought to remember the causes of calling 
this parliament, which were for obtaining of as- 
sistance and supplies of money; that such and so 
great were his majesty’s necessities that if they 
did not vote the supplies speedily they might as 
well not vote them at all.? Once more the lord- 
keeper recommended to their admiration, and 
their imitation, the conduct of Wentworth’s brow- 
beaten Trish parliaments. “For his kingdom of 
Treland,” said he, “the last parliament before 
this, the very second day of the parliament they 
gave him six subsidies; they relied upon his gra-" 
cious word, and the success was, that before the 
end of that parliament they had all they did 
desire granted.” [The truth being, as the reader 
will remember, that as soon as the money was 


* “For,” said the lord-keeper, ‘‘the army is now marching, 


and doth stand his majesty in at least £100,000 a-month, 
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voted, Wentworth and Charles broke all their 
promises, and refused to entertain the question 
of grievances." | 

But the commons would not be cajoled; and, 
on the following day, when Finch’s speech in the 
Banqueting House came to be discussed, Ed- 
mund Waller, the poet, a member of the house, 
and of many succeeding parliaments, eloquently 
claimed precedence of grievances over supplies. 
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** Look back,” said Waller, “upon the best par- 
liaments, and still you shall find that the last 
acts passed are for the gifts of subsidies on the 
people’s part, and general pardons on the king's 
part: even the wisest kings have first acquainted 
their parliaments with their designs, and the 
reasons thereof; and then demanded the assistance 
both of their counsels and purses... . Nor shall 
we ever discharge the trust of those that sent us 
hither, or make them believe that they contri. 
bute to their own defence and safety, unless his 
majesty be pleased first to restore them to the 
propriety in their own goods and lawful liberties, 
whereof they esteem themselves now out of pos- 
session, One need not tell you that the propriety 
of goods is the mother of courage, and the nurse of 
industry; it makes us valiant in war, and good 
husbands in peace. The experience I have of 
former parliaments, and my present observation 
of the care the country has bad to choose per- 


sons of worth and courage, inake me think this 


house like the Spartans, whose forward valour 
required some softer music to allay and quiet 
their spirits, too much moved with the sound of 
martial instruments. ’Tis not the fear of impri- 
sonment, or (if need be) of death itself, that can 


1 See vol. ii: p. 462. 
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keep a true-hearted Englishman from the care 
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to leave this part of his inheritance as entire to 
posterity as he received it from his ancestors.” 
In the afternoon the commons sent up to desire 
a conference with the lords; but their messengers 
found the door of the lords closed against thei. 
On the following day the lords sent a message to 
excuse their refusal, upon, the grounds of having 
had weighty business on hand, and his majesty 
present among them. In fact, Charles had gone 
down to the House of Lords and taken them by 
surprise, in order to induce them to interfere about 
the moneys; and it appears that the commons had 
sent to request the conference at the moment 
they did, in order to show that they were aware 
of this visit. On Saturday the lords desired a 
conference with the commons, and, on the Mon- 
day following, Mr. Herbert, the queen’s solicitor- 
general, reported the matter of the conference, 
which was mainly about the quickening speech 
which the king had delivered during his sudden 
visit to the lords. This speech was a studied 
laudation of the peers, and an angry rebuke of 
the commons. Charles gave the lords to wnder- 
stand that the necessity of his affairs would bear 
no delay; that he must bave the subsidies; that 
he thought that, in civility and good manners, it 
was fit for him to be trusted first; that the com- 
mons considering their grievances before his 
wants was putting the cart before the horse; that 
the war was begun; that the men of Scotland 
had pitched their tents at Dunse, and threatened 
an invasion in Northumberland, having already 
taken prisoners some English troopers. Then 
followed the old promises and assurances about 
religion, tonnage and poundage, and ship-money. 
And now the lords told the commons, that, hav- 
ing the word of a king—and, as some of their 
lordships were pleased to say, not only of a king, 
but a gentleman—they would no more be guilty 
of distrusting him, than they would be capable 
of the highest undutifulness towards him. And 
upon all these considerations, though their lord- 
ships would not meddle with matters of subsidy, 
which belonged properly and naturally to the 
commons-—nho, not so much as to give advice 
herein—yet, being members of one body, sub- 
jects of the same king, and equally concerned in 
the nation’s safety, in their duty to his majesty, 
and in their natural love to their country, them- 
selves, and their posterity, they had declared and 
voted in their own house that they held it most 
necessary and fit that the matter of supply should 
have precedence of every other inatter or consi- 
deration whatsoever. The commona, after long 
debate, resolved that herein the lords had vio- 
lated the privileges of their house ; and they im- 
mediately referred the matter to a committee, 
which declared that the lords’ voting about sup- 


l plies was a most grievous breach of privilege. 
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They then demanded another conference, and 
having obtained it, they insisted, not ouly that 
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| king would accept of nothing less from them than 
an immediate granting of twelve subsidies. Many 


the lords should never meddle with matter of ; of the members observed that, if they were thus 
supplies, but also that they should not take notice | to purchase a release from an imposition very 
of anything debated by the commons, until they | unjustly laid upon the kingdom, they should in 


themselves should declare the same to their lord- | a manner confess it had been a just tax. 


ships—-a rule, they said, which the commons 
would always observe with their lordships’ pro- 
ceedings. The lords protested that they had no 
inteution whatever of invading any of the privi- 
leges of the commons; but the court soon deter- 
mined again to put the upper house in a false 
position. 

Upon Thursday, the 30th of April, the lower 
house resolved itself into a grand committee con- 
cerning ship-monuey, upon a full report made of 
that business by Mr. Maynard. lu the very midst 
of this debate-—-and of course expressly tu stop it 
--the lords sent to demand another conference. 
The majority of the members seemed unwilling 
to be diverted from the debate; and upon a divi- 
sion, in a very full house, 257 voted against, and 
148 for a present conference. ‘The conference 
was put off till the morrow, and they proceeded 
with the grand business of ship-money. On the 
following day the Lord-keeper Finch, at the 
conference, told the commons again that their 
lordships well knew and infinitely respected the 
privileges of their house; that they had only 
stepped forward out of affection to his majesty, 
and consideration of the great evils and calami- 
ties that were hanging over their heads, &e. 
Finch then endeavoured to show that the lords 
were bound to gratify the king, and that their 
voting the precedency of supply was no infringe-: 
ment of the commons’ privilege. The whole of 
this speech had a most mischievous effect, and, 
notwithstanding its disclaimers, the commous 
suspected that all their other privileges were to 
be swallowed up, and they made wholly subser- 
vient to the peers! On Saturday, the 2¢ of May, 
Charles sent Sir Henry Vane, now secretary of 
state as well as treasurer of the household, to 
tell them that the danger of the nation would 
he greatly increased if more time were lost; that 
he had received no answer at all from = them, 
though he had already told) the house that 
delay would be as destructive as a denial; that 
he once more desired an innediate answer con- 
verning his supplies, he being resolved, on his part. 
to made good all his promises made by himself 
or by the lord-keeper. The house debated upon 
this message till the then unusually late hour 
of six in the evening, but came to no resolution. 
Secretary Vane, Clarendon says, treacherously, 
and without the king’s orders (which ts very im- 
probable, and seems to be disproved by attending 


circumstances), assured the commons that the 





"1 Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion. 
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As to 
the king’s constant assertions about the great 
| danger of the nation, there was hardly a man in 


ithe House of Commons that believed them--~- 


there were many who looked to the Scotch Cove- 
nanters as their best friends. 

The day after the delivery of Vaue’s first mes- 
sage was a Sunday, but on Monday (the 4th of 
May) the king sent Sir Henry to the House of 
Commons with a second urgent message. The 
conlnons went again into a conunittee of the 
whole house to consider it. But though they 
spent the whole day till six at night in busy de- 
bate, they came to no resolution, and separated 
with desiring Sir Henry Vane to acquaint his 
majesty that they would resume the question at 
eiglit o'clock on the following morning. On that 
morning, at an earlier hour than eight, the king 
sent Secretary Windebank to the house of Ser- 
jeant Glanvil, the speaker, who lived in Chancery 
Lane, with a command to bring him to White- 
hall. The commons met at the appointed hour, 
and were alarmed at the non-appearance of their 
speaker; and, while they were discoursing with 
one another, James Maxwell, gentleman usher, 
nme with the black rod, to let them know that 
his majesty was in the House of Lords, and ex- 
pected their coming thither. Chavles, in effect, 
by the advice of Laud and of all his eouncil, with 
the exception of the Earls of Northumberland 
and Holland, had resolved upon an immediate 
dissolution; for Vane and the Solicitor-general 
Herbert, on the preceding evening, had told him 
that the commons, if permitted to sit again, would 
pass such a vote against ship-money as would 
blast not only that revenue (we should have 
thought it had been blasted enough already), but 
also other branches of the king’s receipts.” Left 
without their speaker, whom Charles, no doubt 
to Glanvil’s own satisfaction, had made fast in 
the palace, the commons could neither vote nor 
protest as a house; and so they rose quietly, and 
followed black red to the House of Lords. When 
they appeared at the bar, Charies pronounced 
their sentence of dissolution in a speech of some 
length. As on a former occasion, he praised the 
upper house at the expense of the lower one, 
telling the lords that it was neither their fault 
nor his that this parliament had not come toa 
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? Clarendon, Hist. The noble historian adds —“ What followed 
in the next parliament, within less than a year, made it be- 
heved that Sir Henry Vane acted that part maliciously, and to 
bring all into confusion ; he being known to have an implacable 
hatred against the Earl of Strafford, Lieutenant of Ireland, whose 
| destruction was then upon the anvil.” 
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happy end; and, praising their lordships’ willing 
ear and great affection, he bade them remember 
the commands he had given at the opening of 
this parliament, and then complained of the com- 
mons not taking his promises in exchange for 
instant subsidies. This time, however, he did 
not call the opposition “vipers.” “TI will not,” 
he said, “lay this fault on the whole House of 
Commons; I will not judge so uncharitably of 
those whom, for the most part, I take to be loyal 
and well-affected subjects; but it hath been the 
inalicious cunning of some few seditiously-affected 
men that hath been the cause of this misunder- 
standing.” He concluded with saying, “ As for 
the liberty of the people, that they now so much 
startle at, know, my lords, that no king in the 
world shall be more careful in the propriety of 
their goods, liberty of their persons, and true re- 
ligion, than I shall. And now, my lord-keeper, 
do as I have commanded you.” Then Finch stood 
up, and added, “My lords, and you, the gentle- 
men of the House of Commons, the king’s majesty 
doth dissolve this parliament.” This, the last 
dissolution which Charles was to make, took place 
on the 5th of May, 1640. 

Even in the eyes of the king’s friends he had 
committed a most lamentable mistake. Accord- 
ing to Clarendon, “there could not a greater 
damp have seized upon the spirits of the whole 
nation than this dissolution caused, and men had 
much of the misery in view which shortly after 
fellout. It could never be hoped that more sober 
und dispassionate men! would ever meet together 
in that place, or fewer who brought ill purposes 
with them; nor could any man imagine what of- 
fence they had given which put the king upon 
that resolution.” But if his enemies rejoiced and 
his friends grieved at the measure, Charles him- 
self either felt no regret or concealed it. He put. 
forth a declaration to all his loving subjects of 
the causes which moved him to dissolve the last 
parliament, in which he charged the commons 
with venting their own malice and disaffection to 
the state, instead of using dutiful expressions to- 
wards his person and government; with their 
subtle and malignant courses intending nothing 
less than to bring all government and magistracy 
into contempt, and all this, in spite of his own 
piety and goodness; with presuming to interfere 
in acts of his government and council, taking 
upon thémselves to be guiders and directors in all 
matters both temporal and ecclesiastical; and, 
“as if kings were bound to give an account of 
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headed the popular party in the Long Parliament were mem- 
bers of this—that the difference was not s0 much in the men as 
in the times; the had administration, and bad success of 1640, 
as well as the dissolution of the short parliament, having greatly 
aggravated the public discontents in the interval that elapsed 
batween the dissolving of this and the summoning of the next 
parliament.—Const. Hist. 
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their royal actions, and of their manner of go- 
vernment, to their subjects assembled in parlia- 
ment,” in a very audacious and insolent way, 
censuring the present government, traducing his 
majesty’s administration of justice, rendering his 
officers and ministers of state odious to the rest 
of his subjects, and not only this but his majesty's 
very government, which had been so just, so 
gracious, that never was the like in this or any 
other nation; with having delayed the supplies 
in spite of all his promises, and introducing a way 
of bargaining and contracting with the king, as 
if nothing ought to be given him by them but 
what he should buy and purchase of them, either 
by quitting somewhat of his royal prerogative, 
or by diminishing and lessening his revenues.* 
And, as if the unconstitutional practice of im- 
prisoning members for words spoken in the house 
had not made had blood enough—as if the case 
of Sir John Eliot had been forgotten by the na- 
tion and those bosom friends who were morally 
strengthened by his slow martyrdom in the Tower 
-—-Charles committed several members the very 
day after the dissolution. Mr. Bellasis and Sir 
John Hotham were sent to the Fleet Prison by 
au warrant signed by Land, Strafford, Hamilton, 
Windebank, Goring, and sixteen other ministers 
or members of the council. The only offence 
alleged against them was that of their speeches. 
Mr. John Crew, afterwards Lord Crew, was com- 
mitted to the Tower by a warrant signed by Laud, 
Strafford, Windebank, Goring, and six other mem- 
bers of the council. His offence was the not dis- 
covering or delivering up certain petitions, papers, 
and complaints which he had received in parlia- 
ment, being in the chair of the committee for the 
redress of religious grievances? The house of 
the Lord Brooke was searched for papers, and 
his study and cabinets were broken open. 
Previously to the meeting of parliament, Laud 
had summoned a convocation of the clergy, and 
this body continued to sit in spite of the disso- 
lution of parliament, which was considered very 
illegal. Nor would Laud, and those who acted 
under him in this assembly, be warned by the 
signs of the times and the spirit shown by the 
dissolved parliament: oppressors to the last, they 
enacted a number of new constitutions, which 
were all shattered at the first meeting of the 
Long Parliament. They ordered that every cler- 
gyman should instruct his parishioners once a 
quarter in the Divine right of kings and the 
damnable sin of resistance to authority. They 
added canons charged with exaggerated intoler- 
ance against Catholics, Socinians, and Separatists. 
From Northamptonshire, Kent, Devonshire, and 
other counties, spirited petitions and exceptions 


2 Parl. Hist.; Rushworth. 3 Muy, Rushworth, 
4 Say. It was contrary to ancient usage at Least. 
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were seit up against these canons; the nation 
was ina ferment; but Charles obtained from the 
gratitude of Laud and his clergy in convocation 
a grant of six subsidies, each of four shillings in 
the pound, which money was expressly destined 
for the scourging of the stiff-necked Scots, and 
the uprooting of Presbyterianism.' But this was 
not money enough for such great undertakings, 
and Charles “fell roundly to find out all expe- 
dients for the raising of more.”? Fresh collec- 
tions were made by means of the queen and Sir 
Kenelm Digby among the Roman Catholics; 
writs of ship-money were issued in greater num- 
‘bers and enforced with more severity than ever, 
merchants and gentlemen of landed property be- 
ing almost daily star-chambered on this account; 
great loans were attempted to be drawn from the 
city of London, for which pur- 
pose the names of the richest citi- 
zens were, by royal command, 
returned to the council-board. 
These oppressive exactions being 
still found insufficient, bullion 
was seized in the Tower, bags of 
pepper upon the Exchange, and 
sold at an under rate, and a con- 
sultation was held about coining 
£400,000 of base money; but 
here the merchants and other in- 
telligent men stepped in to show 
the great inconvenience and pe- 
rils which always attended a 
depreciation of the coinage, and 
Charles for once listened to good 
advice and held his hand, not- 
withstanding the — precedent 
quoted by his council.* Goods 
were bought on long credit and sold at a loss 
for ready money ; large sums were raised in the 
counties where troops were quartered for the 
northern wars by actual violence, or horses, 
carts, provisions, and forage were taken from the 
people at the sword's point. The mayor aud 
sheriffs of London were dragged into the Star 
Chamber for slackness in levying ship-money ; 
and Strafford observed, that things would never 
go right till a few fat London aldermen were 
hanged. Four aldermen, Soames, Atkins, Rain- 
ton, and Geere, were committed by warrant of 
the privy council, because, being summoned be- 
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j realm, &c. The effect of this “setting in motion 


all the wheels of the prerogative”* was inevitable. 
And it is generally admitted that it was now that 
the discontented English drew closer their bonds 
of friendship with the Covenanters, and that 
many of the king’s own officers, and some of his 
ministers, concerted measures with Loudon, and 
Leslie, and other Scottish leaders. Laud’s friend 
Pierce, Bishop of Bath and Wells, had called 
this Scottish war “bellum Episcopale” (a war for 
Episcopacy), and such the English people were 
disposed to consider it. During the sitting of the 
convocation, a libel, or paper, was posted up at 
the Royal Exchange, inviting the London appren- 
tices, who were rather prone to mischief, to rise 
and sack the archiepiscopal palace of Lambeth. 
The invitation was accepted, and, on the night 





From an old view 


of the llth of May, a mob, consisting almost en- 
tirely of apprentices and youths, fell upon the 
said palace. But Laud had had time to garrison 
and fortify his residence; the rioters were not 
very numerous, and he “had no harm.”*> “Since 
then,” he says, “TI have got cannons and fortified 
my house, and hope all may be safe; but yet li- 
bels are constantly set up in all places of note in 
the city.”"* Ten days after, this gentle represen- 
tative of the apostles enters in his diary—“ One 
of the chief being taken, was condemned at South- 
wark on Thursday, and hanged and quartered 
on Saturday morning following.” The victim, it 


fore the board—his majesty present in council— |! appears, was a stripling, and the horrid punish- 


they had refused to set down the names of such 
persons within their several and respective wards, 
who, in their opinions, were able to lend his ma- 


jesty money for the safeguard and defence of the | 





\ Rushworth; May; Hardwicke State Papers; Nalson. 

2 Clarendon, Histofy of the Great Rebellion. 
«2 Queen Elizabeth had debased the coinage during her Irish 
Wars, 
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5 Laud, in noting tho occurrence in his diary, says :—‘ May 
11: Monday night, at midnight, my house at Lambeth was 
beset with 500 persons of the rascal riotous multitude. I had 
notice, and strengthened the house as well as I could, and God 
be blessed I had no harm.” Clarendon, with his usual tendency 
to exaggeration, says, ‘‘that the rabble of mean, unknown, 
dissolute persons amounted to the number of sowie thousands, 
— Hist. ® Diary. 
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ment of treason was awarded to him by the court ; things ready, the Covenanters resolved to enter 
lawyers because there happened to be a drum | England with a sword in one hand anda petition 
with the mob; and the marching to beat of drum | in the other, signifying, in the meantime, to the 
was held to be a levying of war against the king. | English people, what their intentions were, and 
Many others were arrested; but ‘some of these | the reasons of their invasion. 
mutinous people came in the daytime,and broke} Charles, Strafford, and the Earl of Northum- 
open the White Lion Prison, and let loose their | berland thought that they had provided for the 
fellows, both out of that prison and the King’s | worst in making the Lord Conway general of the 
Bench, and the other prisoners out of the White ; horse, instead of the Earl of Holland. ‘He was 
Lion.”' Clarendon says that “this infamous, | sent down with the first troops of horse and foot 
scandalous, headless insurrection, quashed with | which were levied to the borders of Scotland, to 
the deserved death of that one varlet, was not; attend the motion of the enemy, and had a 
thought to be contrived or fomented by any per- | strength sufficient to stop them, if they should 
sons of quality.” attempt to pass the river, which was not fordable 
Regardless of the royal prerogative, the Scot- | in above one or two places, there being good gar- 
tish parliament met on the 2d of June, and put | risons in Berwick and Carlisle.”* 
forth a series of manifestoes, which had more| Conway wasin cantonment between the Tweed 
weight in England, as well as in Scotland, than | and the Tyne by the end of July. Upon the 
all the royal proclamations. But they had not | 20th of August Charles began his journey from 
waited so long to organize their resistance; they | London towards York in some haste; and on 
called out their levies in March and April, and, | that very day Leslie dashed across the Tweed 
having retained their superior officers and their | with his Covenanters.” Charles published a pro- 
skilful commanders from abroad when they dis- | clamation, declaring the Scots, and all who in 
banded their army the preceding year, they were 
soon in a condition to act on the offensive; for, 
again, they did not wait for attack, but struck 
the first blow themselves,? Leslie was appvuinted 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Covenant, 
and, being resolved not to move southward till 
he was master of Edinburgh Castle, he laid siege 
to that fortress; but Ruthven, the governor, 
made an obstinate resistance. Leslie intrusted 
the conduct of the siege to some of his best ofti- 
cers, aud went southward, and it was not till he 
was victorious on the Tyne that he Jearned that 
Ruthven was constrained to capitulate, and de- 
liver up the castle to the Covenanters. The par- 
liament imposed a tax of a tenth upon every man’s 
rents, and the twentieth penny of interest on 
loans, &c., throughout the kingdom of Scotland; 
and before they adjourned they appointed a stand- 
ing committee of estates, to superintend the ope- 
rations of the campaign, to sit in the cabinet at 
Edinburgh, to move with the troops, to be in 
the camp or wherever else their presence should GENERAL Leste (Earl of Leven’.—After Vandyke. 
be most required. In fact, the whole executive 
power of the state was fixed by this parliament | any way assisted them, to be rebels and traitors, 
in their standing committee. Having got all | and to have incurred the penalties of high trea- 
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' Laud’s Diary.—Clarendon says that the man was a sailor; | have attracted the notice of the Long Parliament. The circum 
but neither he nor the archbishop relates the worst part of the | stance is mentioned by no historian, but the warrant for a}:- 
story. ‘On the Friday,” says a contemporary, “this fellow | plying the torture still exists in the State Paper Office. It has 
was racked in the Tower to make him confess his companions. | been printed by Mr. Jardine in his interesting tract on the [se 

. . Tho king's serjeants, Heath and Whitfield, took his | of Torture in England, 8vo, 1837, pp. 108, 109. The poor victim 
examination on the rack last Friday.” In the case of Felton, | was a mere youth. His name was John Archer. According to 
the judges had sclemnly decided against the use of torture, as | one account he was not a sailor but a drummer. | 
always, and in all circumstances, contrary to the law of Eng- 2 It should be mentioned, however, that Charles, long before 
land. Its subsequent employment in this case was therefore | this, had prohibited all trade with Scotland; that his men-of- 
an enormity destitute of all excuse, and it can scarcely be {| war and cruisers had been making prizes of Scottish merchant. 
doubted that it was perpetrated by the direction of Laud him- | men wherever they could find them. 3 Clarendon, Hist, 
self. In all probability the execution of the wretched victim 4 One part of the Scottish army crossed at a ford close to 
preserved the atrocious secret in few hands, or it would surely | Coldstream; another part at a ford lower down the river. 
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: yet he declared that he would forgive the | haugh, which faced two fords, passable for infan- 
Scots if they would “acknowledge their former | try at low water. During the forenoon the Scots 
crimes and exorbitancies, and in humble and ! watered their horses at one side of the river, and 
submissive manner, like penitent delinquents, the English at the other, without any attempt to 
crave pardon for the past, and yield 
obedience for the time to come.” He 
alao declared himself generalissimo of 
his own army, and claimed the at- 
tendance of all the tenants of the 
crown, a8 upon a war waged by the 
sovereign in person. Numerically 
the royal army actually collected was 
an imposing force :—-without count- 
ing the train-bands of the northern 
counties, or the Irish troops brought 
over by Strafford, or about to be sent 
over by the Earl of Ormond, it 
20,000 strong, and provided with oi 
pieces of artillery. But it was impos- 
ing in numbers only: discipline, which 
ean make ten men more effective than 
a hundred, and the hearty zeal in the 
cause, and attachment to the banner 
of their leaders, which can almost do Newnenn, NORTHUMBERLAND. — From a sketch by J. W. Carmichael. 
as much, were altogether wanting. 

The Earl of Northumberland had been offered . aynoy each other--without exchanging any re- 
the post of commander-in-chief, under the king; ; proachful language. For many hours the two 
but he declined the dangerous honour, on the , forces looked at each other calmly, and without 
ground of a very doubtful sickness, and it, was any apparent anxiety to engage. At last a 
conferred upon Strafford, who had really risen | Scottish officer, well mounted, wearing a black 
from a sick-bed, and was not yet eured of a feather in his hat, came out. of Newburn to water 
dreadful attack of his old enemy the gout. Straf- his horse in the river Tyne; and an English sol- 
ford, knowing that his undisciplined levies and dier, secing this officer fix his eve ou ie English 
wavering officers would be no match for the well; trenches, fired at him, whether in earnest or to 
drilled Scots, and the experienced captains that’ scare him was not known, but the shot took effect, 
commanded them, had ordered Lord Conway not | and the officer with the black feather fell woun- 
to attempt to dispute the open country between ded off his horse. Thereupon the Scottish muske- 
the Tweed and the Tyne, but, at all hazards, to teers opened a fire across the river upon the 
make good his stand at Newburn, and prevent | English, and Leslie ordered his artillery to com- 
the Covenanters from crossing the latter river. ‘mence. The Scots played upon the English 
But before Charles could get farther north than | Lreast- works, and the king’s army retaliated 
Northallerton, or Strafford than Darlington, Con- | upon Newburn Church, till it grew to be near 
way was in full retreat, and the Scots upon the ! low water, by which time the Scottish artillery 
Wear, and “that infamous, irreparable rout at had made a breach in the greater sconce, where 
Newburn had fallen out.” ' | Colonel Lunsford commanded. The English colo- 
Upon Thursday, the 27th of August, Leslie | nel had great difficulty to keep his men to their 
and his Scots encamped on the left bank of the | post, for several had been killed, and many 
Tyne, a very short distance fron. Newburn, at a | wounded, and when they saw a captain, a lieu- 
spot called Heddon-law. That night they made | | tenant, and some other officers sliuin, they began 
great fires round about their camp. During the | to murmur; and, after receiving another well- 
night they suffered any Englishman that chose ! directed shot from the Scots, they threw down 
to visit them, making them welcome, and assur- | their arms and ran out of the fort. Leslie, from 
ing them that they only came to demand justice | the rising hill above Newburn, plainly perceived 
from the king against incendiaries. In the course | this evacuation, and it being then low water, he 
of the following day, Conway drew up the king’s | commanded his own body-guard—a troop of 
army, consisting of 3000 foot and 1500 horse, in | twenty-six horse, and all Scotch lawyers--to pass 
some meadow ground close on the sonth bank of | the ford, which they did with great spirit, and 
the river, between N ewburnhaugh and Stella- | having reconnoitred the other sconce, or breast- 
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quarters. Still keeping up his fire, he at length believe their good fortune; but, in the afternoon, 
made the English foot to waver, and finally com- | Douglas, sheriff of Teviotdale, rode up with a 
pelled them to abandon that work also. Then | trumpet and a smail troop of horse to the gates 
Leslie played hard upon the king's horse, drawn | of Newcastle, which, after some parley, were 
up in the meadow, and so galled them that they | thrown open to him. The following day, being 
fell into disorder, which was greatly increased | Sunday, Douglas and fifteen Scottish lords dined 
when the Scottish lawyers charged again with a ; with the mayor, Sir Peter Riddle, drank a health 
hody of cavalry under Sir Thomas Hope, and two | to the king, and heard three sermous preached 
Scottish regiments of foot, commanded by the , by their own divines. Conway did not consider 
Lords Lindsay and Loudon, waded through the | Durham more tenable than Newcastle: he pur- 
river. Presently Leslie threw more troops, both ; sued his retreat to Darlington, where he met 
horse and foot, on the right bank, and then Co- | the fiery Strafford, who, however, was fain tu turn 
lonel Lunsford drew off all his cannon, and a! with him, and fall still farther back to Northal- 
retreat was sounded by the English trumpets.’ lerton, where the standard of Charles was float- 
After this short struggle the English fled in the! ing’ Leslie soon quitted Newcastle, and was 
greatest disorder to Newcastle. Nor did they | marching afler them, so, having hastily reviewed 
consider themselves safe there, for the Lord Con- their forces, and found them, greatly diminished 
way called a council of war, and it was resolved, . by desertiou, the king, Strafford, and Couway 
at twelve o'clock at night, that the town was: all moved together from Northallerton, and fell 
not tenable,’ and that the whole army should , back upon the city of York, with the intention 
fall back instantly upon Durham. In the whole of intrenching close under the walls of that town, 
battle—if battle it may be called—there fell not and sending back their cavalry into Richmond 
above sixty Englishmen: it was evident that they | or Cleveland, to guard the river Tees and keep 
had ne mind to fight the Scots in this quarrel. “the Seots from making incursions into York- 
shire. Leslie took Durham 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON TYNE.—From an old view. 


By five o'clock on the following morning, Au- 
gust the 29th, Newcastle was evacuated, and all 
that part of the English army in full retreat. 
For a time it appears the Scots could scarcely 
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1 “The truth is,” says Secretary Vane, in a letter to Winde- 
bank, ‘‘our horse did not behave themselves well, for many of 
them ran away, and did not second thoae that were first charged.” 
—Harduwicke State Papers. 

2 Rashworth. This laborious writer was on the spot at the 
time. 

3 Strafford, according to Clarendon, had brought with “a 
body much broken with his late sickness, a mind and temper 
confessing the dregs of it, which, being marvellously provuked 
and inflained with indignation at the late dishonour, rendered 
him less gracious—that is, less inclined to make himself so tu 
the officers upon his first entrance into his charge; it may be 
in that mass of disorder, not quickly discerning to whom kind 
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us he had taken Newcastle ; 
and the Scots entered with- 
out opposition into Shields, 
Teigumouth, and other pla- 
ces, Without losing twenty 
men they became masters of 
nearly the whole of the four 
northern counties of Eue- 
land. But though the road 
to York seemed open to 
them, thongh the disaffec- 
tion of the inhabitants was 
well known, they paused 
upon the left bauk of the 
‘Tees. On the 11th of Sep- 
tember, when the Londoners 
were already greatly dis- 
mayed by the notion that 
they should get no more coals 
from Newcastle, his majesty took a view of his 
army ander the walls of York, and found that it 
still consisted of 16,000 foot, and 2000 horse, 
besides the trained bands of Yorkshire. “ Braver 
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ness and respect was justly due. But those who, by tuis time, 
no doubt were retained for that purpose, took that opportunity 
to incense the army against him ; and so far prevailed in it, that 
in a short time it was more inflamed against him than against 
the enemy ; and was willing to have their want of courage ii- 
puted to excess of conscience, and that their being not sutisfied 
in the grownds of the quarrel was the only cause that they fought 
no better. In this indisposition in all parte the eurl found it 
necessary to retire.”—Jist. We learn from a letter of Sir Henry 
Vane (in Hardwicke Papers; that Strafford at this time was 
troubled with the stone as well as the gout. Charles, it appears, 
thonght to revive him and reward him by giving him the blue 
ribbon, which was done on the 13th of September. 
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| bodies of men, and better clad,” wrote Sir Henry | subjects, who clamoured for a new parliament 
Vane to Secretary Windebank, “have I not seen | and the redress of their own crying grievances. 
anywhere. .... So, if God sends us hearts and | Twelve peers— Bedford, Essex, Hertford, War- 
hands . - . aud 0 48 you do provide us monies | wick, Bristol, Mulgrave, Say and Sele, Howard 
in time, I do not see, though ? 
it must be confessed they 
{the Scots} have made but 
too far and prosperous ad- 
vance already into this king- 
dom, but that, God being 
with his majesty’s army, 
success will fullow.”! 

But, to say nothing of 
God’s blessing, which Aix 
preachers said he had, heart 
and mouey were both want- 
ing; and the wiwelcome 
conviction induced Charles 
to turn a ready ear to those 
who urged the necessity of 
temporizing with the Scots. 
He condescended to receive 
as envoy and negotiator the 
Lord Lanark, secretary of state for Scotland, | Bolingbroke, Mandevill, Brooke, and Pagett— 
and brother to the Marquis of Hamilton, who | presented a petition to the sovereign. At the 
presented the petition of the Covenanters to his | same time the citizens of London prepared a pe- 
majesty, Charles, on the 5th of September, | tition to the same effect. Laud and the privy 
yave a gentle but evasive answer to the Earl of | council, sitting in the capital, got sight of a copy 
Lanark, telling him that he was always ready ; of this petition as it was being circulated for sig- 
to redress the grievances of his people; that the : nature, and thereupon they endeavoured to stop 
petition he had presented was conceived in too‘ the proceedings and terrify the subscribers. 
general terms, but that, if he would return with | But the citizens disregarded their letter, put 
a more specific statement of their grievances, he ‘ nearly 10,000 names to the petition, and de- 
would give them his earliest attention. Even at | spatched some of the court of aldermen and com- 
this extremity, he was most averse to the sum- mon council to present it to the king at York. 
moning of « parliament: but he thought (most | Also the gentry of Yorkshire, when called upon 
unreasonably) to satisfy the Scots by telling Lan- | to pay and support the trained bands for two 
ark that he had already issued summonses for | months, agreed to do their best therein, but most 
the meeting of the peers of England, in the city | humbly besought his majesty to think of sum- 
of York, on the 24th day of Septembre’. On the | moning parliament.* Charles now, indeed, saw 
Sth of September the Covenanters sent Lanark | that this was inevitable; and before the meeting 
a list of their grievances and conditions, express- | of the peers, who had been really summoned to 
ing their great joy at learning that his majesty | York as a great council, he issued writs for the 
was beginning again to hearken to their humble | assembling of parliament on the following 3d_ of 
petitions and desires. November. Meanwhile, upon the appointed day 

These demands, though respectfully expressed, | the 24th of September—the great council of 
were not altogether moderate; but Charles read | peers assembled in the dean’s house near the 
them, pretended to entertain them, and, with | minster at York. There Charles told them that 
indignant pride, turned to Strafford to know whe- | he had called them together, aiter the custom of 
ther 20,000 men could not be brought over ¢z- | his predecessors, to ask their advice and assist- 
stunter from Ireland; and he looked to other | ance upon sudden invasions and dangers which 
quarters to see whether there were not means for , had not allowed time for the calling of a parlia- 
resisting and chastising the Scotch rebels. But | ment; that an army of rebela were lodged within 
there were none: the whole nation was in dis- | the kingdom; that he wanted their advice and 
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content and ferment, and the proviuces occupied 

by the Scots cried with an alarming voice to be 

released from the burden of supporting them. 

_At the same time Charles was beset by English 
| _ Hardwicke State Papers. 


assistance, in order to proceed to the chastiae- 
ment of these insolences. He then asked what an- 
awer he should give to the petition of the rebels, 
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2 See Laud’s letter to the lord-mayor and aldermen of the. city 
| of London, in Rushworth. 3 Rushworth. 
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and in what manner he should treat them, The commissioners laboured with little effect 
and how he should keep his own army on foot | from the Ist of October till the 16th, when they 
and maintain it until supplies might be had from | agreed upon articles for the quiet maintenance of 
a parliament. The Earl of Bristol proposed to | the Scottish army for two months, for the open- 
continue and conclude the treaty with the Scots. | ing of the seaporte in the north and the renewal 
He and other lords were confident that they | of free trade and commerce by sea and land, as 
could make peace upon honourable terms, While | in time of pence, and for the cessation of hoatili- 
they were speaking, a packet was brought from | ties; and nothing more was settled, for all the 
the Covenanters to Lord Lanark, with a new | grievances and important clauses of a definitive 
petition to his majesty, “supplicating in a more ! treaty were left untouched: and on the 23d of 
mannerly style than formerly.” On the follow- | October—the time of the meeting of parliament 
ing day (the 25th of September), the lords, de- | approaching—it was agreed that the negotiations 
lighted with his majesty’s assurance of calling « | should be transferred from Ripon to London. 
parliament, entered into debate with great cheer- | The Scots were to receive or levy the sum of £850 
fulness and alacrity. Northallerton had been | per diem for the space of two months, beginning 
agreed upon for a place of meeting between the | from the 16th of October; they were to content 
English and Scotch commissioners, but now it | themselves with this maintenance, and neither 
was declared that Ripon would be a better place; | molest Papists, prelates, nor their adherents;? and 
and the English peers unanimously resolved to | by this arrangement Leslie and the Covenanters 
hold the negotiations at Ripon. Sixteen of the | were left in undisturbed possession of Durham, 
English peers were to act for Charles,' eight | Newcastle, and all the towns on the eastern coast 
Scottish lords and gentlemen for the Covenant. | beyond the Tees, with the single exception of 
Charles attempted to transfer the conferences | Berwick. “Upon such terms,” says a contem- 
from Ripon to the city of York; but the Scots, | porary, “was this unnatural war (although the 
who were very cautious—who, in the midst of all | armies could not as yet be disbanded) brought to 
their civility, had shown that they had not the | a cessation.” ‘ 
slightest confidence in his royal word —objected Upon the 3d of November, 1640, Charles, in” 
to putting themselves so completely in his power, | evident depression of spirits, opened in person the 
Here, also, their jealousy and hatred of Strafford | ever-memorable Long Parliament.’ He told the 
blazed forth. That potential, and still formida- | houses that the honour and safety of the king- 
ble minister was set down as “a chief incen- | dom being at stake, he was resolved to put him- 
diary,” as a main cause of all these troubles, as a | self freely and clearly on the love and affection 
colleaguer with Papists, the worst foe of Scotland | of his English subjects—that he was exhausted 
as of England.? If the loose and inaccurate min- | by charges made merely for the security of Eng- 
utes of the proceedings of the great council of | land, and therefore must desire them to consider 
peers at York may be trusted, Strafford did not | the best way of supplying him with money, chas- 
advise his master at this juncture to break off all | tising the rebels, &c., and then he would satisfy 
negotiation and trust to force of arms; he was; all their just grievances. And at the end of 
tuo keen-sighted 2 person not to perceive the | his speech he said, with great emphasis—“One 
great and growing disaffection of the English | thing more I desire of you, as one of the greatest 
army; but another peer certainly gave something | means to make this a happy parliament, that you 
very like this resolute advice. Edward, Lord | on your parts, as I on mine, lay aside all suspi- 
Herbert, commonly called the Black Lord Her- | cion one of another: as I promised my lords at 
bert, irritated at the Scots’ demand of £40,000 | York, it shall not be my fault if this be not a 
per month, advised the king to fortify York, and | happy and good parliament.”* But this invita- 
dissuaded his majesty from yielding to that de- | tion to a mutual confidence came many years tuo 
niand. But this advice, though in all respects it | late. The court had signally failed in its endea- 
coincided with the feelings of the king, was too | vours to influence the elections. Of Charles's 
dangerous to be adopted. chief servants only two, Vane and Windebank, 
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‘They were Bedford, Hertford, Eesex, Salisbury, Warwick, | Papists of Northumberland, and from the Papista they had pro- 
Bristol, Holland, Berkshire, Mandevill, Wharton, Pagett, ; ceeded to bishops’ tenantry and Episcopalians. ¢ May, 
Brooke, Paulet, Howard, Saville, and Dunsmore; and they 5 Charles would not open parliament with the usual state. 
were to be assisted in arranging the treaty by the Earls of Tra- | He, as it were, skulked to the house. ‘‘The king,” says Laud 
quair, Morton, and Lanark, Secretary Vane, Sir Lewis Stuart, | in his diary, ‘did not ride, but went by water to King’s Stairs, 
and Sir John Burrough, who were men either versed in the | and through Westminster Hall to the church, and so to the 
laws of Scotland, or who had been formerly acquainted with this | house.” Clarendon says with more solemnity, ‘This partia- 
business. The Scottish commissioners were the Lords Dunferm- | ment had a sad and melancholic aspect upon the first entrance, 
line and Loudon, Sir Patrick Hepburn, Sir William Douglas, | which presaged some unusual and unnatural evouts.”"—ZHist. 
Alexander Henderson, the celebrated preacher, Johnson, the ® Charles was followed by the Lord-keeper Finch, who made 
clerk of the general assembly, Wedderburne, and Smith. an elaborate speech to show that, with the exception of the 

2 Rushworth, impious troubles in the north, the country was in a blessed state 

3 Some of the Scotch army thought it quite fair to plunder the | —that things never had bees so well, and never could be better. 
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had obtained seats: and the first of these was | receiving a great many petitions, both from par- 
suspected of treachery, while Windebank was so | ticular persons and from multitudes, and brought | 
odious to the people as a creature of Laud, that | by troops of horsemen from several counties, crav- 
his presence in the house was rather hurtful than | ing redress of grievances and exorbitances, both 
beneficial. For a long time it had been usual | in church and state.” The Lord Falkland, Sir 
with the commons to bow to the king’s inclina- | Benjamin Rudyard, Sir Edward Deering, Mr. 
tions in the choice of a speaker; even in the pre- | Harbottle Grimston, and other leading members, 
ceding parliament they had chosen a courtier; | fell vigorously upon the system of Episcopacy, 
but now, instead of Gardiner, the recorder of | and the house presently denounced all the acts 
London, the man of the king’s choice, Lenthall, a | and canons which Laud had hurried through the 
practising barrister, was hastily chosen; and the | late convocation. They attacked every part of 
choice was approved by Charles, in ignorance of | church government —every proceeding of the pri- 
the man. Hampden, Pym, 8t. John, and Denzil | mate in matters of religion and conscience. Sir 
Hollis again took their seats, and their party was | Edward Deering compared the modern Episco- 
wonderfully strengthened by the election of Mr. | pacy to Papistry, and attacked that tyrannical 
Harry Vane, the son of Sir Henry Vane, and one | court which was so dear and essential to Laud. 
of the most remarkable men that sat in that par- | “With the Papists,” said he, “there is a severe 
liament—so wild an enthusiast in religion as to | Inquisition, and with us there is a bitter High 
excite a suspicion of his sanity or sincerity—so | Commission; both these, contra fas et jus, are 
acute a politician, so accomplished a statesman, | judges in their own case.” He went on to show 
as to challenge the admiration of all parties. The | how nearly Laud’s notions of supremacy and in- 
first thing these men did was to move for the ap- | fallibility approached to those of the pope. “And 
pointment of committees of grievance and the | herein,” added he, “I shall be free and clear— 
receiving of petitions praying for their removal. | if one of these must be, I had rather serve one 
Mr. Edward Hyde (afterwards Lord Clarendon | as far off as the Tiber, than to have him come to 
and the historian of the revolutions of the time), | me so near as the Thames: a pope at Rome will 
-atill of the patriotic party, brought up a crying | do me less hurt than a patriarch at Lambeth.” 
grievance in the north, which was none other than | It may readily be conceived how these things 
Strafford’s Court of the President of the North, | affected Laud, who shortly before had been visited 
or, as it was more usually called, the Court of | by omens and misgivings, and who clearly saw 
York, The eccentric George, Lord Digby, son of | ruin approaching.’ It was, indeed, evident that 
the Earl of Bristol, brought up the grievances in | the commons believed, with Pym, that ‘ they 
the west—Sir John Colpepper, the grievances in | must not only make the house clean, but pull 
the south— Waller, the poet, a fresh denunciation | down the cobwebs.”? They debated with the 
of ship-money, subservient judges, and the inter- | sume fearlessness and the same high eloquence 
mission of parliaments. Other petitions were | on the other grievances of the country; but for 
presented in a more startling manner, “The first | many days they constantly returned to the sub- 
week,” says Whitelock, “was spent in naming | ject of religion and to the evil counsellors about 
general committees and establishing them, and | the king.’ 
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' “© Optober 27, Tuesday, Simon and Jude’s Eve, | wout into strayed into the wilderness of doubt, vainly deride such as 
my upper study to see some manuscripts, which [ was sending , sought out the beaten path their fathers had trodden in old 
to Oxford ; in that study hung my picture, taken by the life, | times; they whose temperament gives little play to the fancy 
and, coming in, I found it fallen down upon the face, and lying | and sentiment, want power to comprehend the charm of super- 
on the floor, the string being broken by which it hanged against | stitious illusjons—the satisfaction of the conscience in the per- 
the wall. I am almost every day threatenod with my ruin in | formance of positive rites, especially with privation or suffering 
parliament: God grant this be no omen."— Diary. A few days | —the victorious self-gratulation of faith in its triumph over rea- 
before, the archbishop notes in the same private record—“ The | son—the romantic tenderness that loves to rely on female pro- 
High Commission sitting at St. Paul's, because of the troubles of | tection—the graceful associations of devotion with all that the 
the times, very near two thousand Brownists made a tumult at | sense or the imagination can require—the splendid vestment, 
the end of the court, tore down all the benches in the consistory, | the fragrant censer, the sweet sounds of choral harmony, and 
and oried out, they would have no bishop, nor no High Commis- | the sculptured form that an intense piety hulf endows with life. 
sion.” 2 Clarendon, Hist. These springs were touched, as the variety of human character 

3 «The favour of the administration, as well aa the antipathy | might require, by the skilful hands of Romish priests, chiefly 
that every parliament had displayed towards them, not un- | Jesuits, whose numbers in England were about 250, concealed 
naturally rendered the Catholics, for the most part, assertors of under a lay garb, and combining the courteous manners of 
the king's arbitrary power. This again increased the popular gentlemen with a refined experience of mankind, and a logic 
prejudice. But nothing excited so much alarm as the perpetnal | in whose labyrinths the most practical reasoner was perplexed. 
conversions to their faith. These had not been quite unueual | Against these fascinating wiles the Puritans opposed other wea- 
in any age since the Reformation, though the balance had been | pons from the same armoury of human nature; they awakened 
very much inclined to the opposite side. They became, however, | the pride of reason, the stern obstinacy of dispute, the names, 
under Charles, the news of every day; Protestant clergymen in | 80 soothing to the ear, of free inquiry and private judgment. 
several instances, but especially women of rank, becoming pro- | They inspired an abhorrence of the adverse party, that served 
telytes to a religion, so seductive to the timid reason and suscep- | 85 & barrier against insidious approaches. But far different 
tible imagination of that sex. They whose minds have never | Principles actuated the prevailing party in the Church of Eng- 
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From speaking, the commons soon proceeded 
to action; not always bearing in mind the strict 
limite of their power and jurisdiction. On the 
7th of November, the fourth day of their sitting, 
they passed a resolution that those victims of 
Star Chamber tyranny and cruelty, Mr. Burton, 
Dr. Bastwick, and Mr. Prynne, should be sent 
for forthwith by warrant of the house, and made 
to certify by whose warrant and authority they 
had been mutilated, branded, and imprisoned. 
And, being liberated from their distant dungeons 
by this warrant of the house, the three Puritans, 
upon the 28th day of November, came to. Lon- 
don, being met upon the way and brought into 
the city by 5000 persons, women as well as men, 
all mounted on horseback, and wearing in their 
hats and caps rosemary and bays, in token of joy 
and triumph. Happy had it been if the released 
captives and sufferers for conscience sake, and 
those who triumphed with them in their release, 
had learned to tolerate others, or had ascertained 
the great fact that persecution and cruelty defeat 
their own objects! Within a month after the 
return of the three Puritans, their business was 
referred to a committee, and, upon the report of 
that committee, it was voted by the house that 
their several judgments were illegal, unjust, and 
against the liberty of the subject; and, about a 
month after this, it was further voted that they 
should receive damages for their great sufferings, 
and that satisfaction should be made them in 
money, to be paid by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the other high commissioners, and those 
lords who had voted against them in the Star 
Chamber, and that they should be restored to 
their callings and professions of divinity, law, 
and physic. The damages were fixed for Bur- 
ton at £6000, for Prynne and Bastwick at £5000 
each. As these men were comforted after their 
sufferings, so other divines, followers of Laud’s 
orthodoxy, after a brief triumph, were brought 
to their torment. The committee of religion was 
indefatigable, and certainly ncither tolerant nor 
merciful. 

Among all the men of his rank, Laud’s friend 
and pet author, Dr. Cousens, master of St. Peter's, 
Cambridge, was most remarked for what were 
termed superstitions aud curious observances. 


land. A change had for some years been wrought in its tenets, 


and still more in its sentiments, which, while it brought the 
whole body into a sort of approximation to Rome, made many 
individuals shoot, as it were, from their own sphere, on coming 
within the stronger attraction of another. The charge of in- 
clining towards Popery, brought by one of our religious parties 
against Laud and his colleagues with invidious exaggeration, 
has been too indignantly denied by another.”—Hallam, Consti- 
tutional History of England. 

It is strange that among the weapons which the author repre- 
sents the Puritans as employing against the Romanista, he 
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“He was not noted,” says May, “for any great 
depth of learning, nor yet scandalous for ill living, 
but only forward to show himself in formalitiesaud 
outward ceremonies concerning religion, many of 
which were such as a Protestant state might not 
well suffer.” Cousens was imprisoned and bailed, 
and though deprived of some of his preferments, 
yet escaped without any great punishment, being 
one of acrowd that had reason to rejoice that the 
parliament had so much business on hand. On 
the 18th of December, Cousens’ friend and pa- 
tron, William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
&e., &c., was singled out for the crushing thun- 
derbolts of the house. It was resolved that a 
message should he sent to the lords to accuse him, 
in the name of the house and of all the commons 
of England, of high treason, and to desire that he 
might be forthwith sequestered from parliament 
and committed. Denzil Hollis carried up this 
message. Evidently to his surprise, the Lord- 
keeper Finch told him, that the lords would 
sequester the archbishop from their house, and 
commit him to the custody of their gentleman 
usher.’ Laud desired leave to speak, and dropped 
some unguarded expressions, which he afterwards 
begged leave to retract, but was refused by their 
lordships: He then requested permission to go 
to his house to fetch some papers, that might 
enable him to make his defence. This permis- 
sion was granted, provided he did nothing but in 
sight of the gentleman usher, in whose custody 
he was ordered to remain, and in whose custody 
he did remain for ten weeks, when he was com- 
mitted to the Tower. In his speech on the mo- 
tion of impeachinent, Mr. Grimston desired the 
house to Jook upon Laud’s colleagues and depen- 
dants. “Who is it but he only,” exclaimed the 
orator, “that hath brought the Earl of Strafford 
to all his great places and employments? ... . 
Who is it but he that brought in Secretary Win- 
debank into that place of trust—-Windebauk, the 
very broker and pander to the whore of Baby- 
lon? Who is it but he only, that hath advanced 
all our Popish bishops? I shall name but some 
of them: Bishop Mainwaring, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, the Bishop of Oxford, and Bishop 
Wren, the least of all these birds, but one of the 
most unclean.”? On the morrow of Laud’s ar- 
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indeed, was not a weapon taken from the armoury of human 
nature, but just the less ought it to have been absolutely ignored. 
—Ep, 

} At the same time, Laud was denounced as ‘the great in- 
cendiary in the national differences” by the Scotch commis- 
sioners, who had come up to London, and were residing in the 
city—‘‘ much frequented by the disaffected.” 

2 Mainwaring, who had inade such a noise by his writings in 
favour of absolutism and the Divine right of kings, was uow 
Bishop of St. David's; the Bishop of Bath and Wells was William 
Pierce ; the Bishop of Oxford was Dr. Julin Bancroft; Matthew 


omite by far the most effective and formidable—their constant | Wren, now of Ely, had been Bishop of Norwich, and had dis- 
appeal to the paramount authority of the Holy Scriptures. This, | tinguished himself in that diocese by his violent persecution of 
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reat (the 19th of December), it was ordered that 
a message should be sent to the lords, that there 
were certain informations of a high nature against 
Dr. Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, concerning 
the setting up of idolatry and superstition; and 
that the commons, having information that he 
was endeavouring an escape, desired their lord- 
ships that care might be taken that he should 





Harporrin Grimstone. 
From an old print, afver an original picture at Gorhambury. 


give good security to abide the judgment of par- 
lament. Mr. Hampden went up with this mes- 
snge. 

But before these churchmen were stricken in 
their pride of place, Strafford had been de- 
nounced, formally accused, and safely lodged in 
the Tower. When the king left York, his lieu- 
tenant remained behind him, to take charge of 
what remained of the army in the north. It is 
proved by many concurrent witnesses that Straf- 
ford was averse to coming to London and meet- 
ing the parliament. His friends told him, that to 
uppear in his place as a peer would be to hazard 
his life. We humbly represented to his master, 
that it would be better to leave him where he 
was, a8 he could not hope to be able to do his 
majesty any service at Westminster, where he 
felt he should rather be a hindrance to his 
affairs, as he foresaw that the great envy and 
ill-will of the parliament and of the Scots would 
be bent against him. He told Charles, that if he 
kept out of sight, he would not be so much in 
their mind ; and if they should fall upon him, he, 
being at a distance, might the better avoid any 





Puritans and his expulsion of the industrious olothiers—foreign- 
era, or descendants of foreigners, who would not renounce the 
religion they had brought with them into England. Bishop 
Wren was uncle of the velebrated Sir Christopher Wren. 
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danger, having liberty of going over to Ireland, or 
to some other place where he might be most ser- 
viceable to his majesty. The king, notwithstand- 
ing these weighty reasons, continued very ear- 
nest for Strafford’s coming up to the parliament. 
Charles had a wonderful notion of Strafford’s 
powers of imposing on parliaments, and his own 
less daring spirit stood in need of his servant's 
resoluteness; and in the end he laid his com- 
mands upon him, pledging himeelf for his safety, 
and assuring him that, as he was King of Eng- 
Ixnd, he was able to secure him from any danger, 
and that the parliament should not touch one 
hair of his head. Strafford made haste to thank 
his majesty for these assurances, but still uncon- 
vinced, he once more represented the danger of 
his coming, saying that if there should fall out a 
difference between his majesty and his parliament 
concerning him, it would be a very great distur- 
bance to his majesty’s affairs; and that he had 
rather suffer himself, than that the king’s affairs 
should suffer on his account. But Charles would 
not be moved by these representations, or by the 
prospect of the danger which must attend his 
favourite minister; he repeated his injunctions, 
saying, that he could not do without Strafford's 
valuable advice in the great transactions of this 
parliament; and in obedience to these reiterated 
commands, the earl came up to London.' Straf- 
ford assumed a bold bearing, and a confidence 
which his inmost heart denied. “A greater and 
more universal hatred,” says a noble contempo- 
rary, “‘was never contracted by any person, than 
he has drawn upon himself. He is not at all de- 
jected, but believes confidently to clear himself 
in the opinion of all equal and indifferent-minded 
hearers, when he shall come to make his defence.”? 
Strafford arrived in town on Monday night; on 
Tuesday he rested from the fatigues of the jour- 
ney; on the Wednesday he went to parliament, 
“but ere night he was caged.”* 

“It was about three of the clock in the after- 
noon,’ says Rushworth, “when the Earl of Straf- 
ford (being infirm, and not well disposed in his 
health, and so not having stirred out of his house 
that morning), hearing that both houses still sat, 
thought fit to go thither. It was believed by 
some (upon what ground was never ciear enough), 
that he made that haste then to accuse the Lord 
Say, and some others, of having induced the 
Scots to invade the kingdom; but he was scarce 
entered into the House of Peers, when the mes- 
sage from the House of Commons was called in, 





| Whiteock. 

? Sidney Papers; letter from the Earl of Northumberland 
to the Earl of Leicester, dated the 18th of November, 1640. __ 

3 Letters of Robert Baillie, principal of the university of 
Glasgow, and one of the Scottish commissioners sent up to 
London. ‘‘Intolerable pride and opprésion,” says Baillie, 
“‘cries to Heaven for vengeance.” 
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and when Mr. Pym, at the bar, and in the name | But the commons of England were not remark- 
of the commons of England, impeached Thomas, | able for their appetite for blood ; they wanted 
Earl of Strafford, of high treason, and several | the heads of Laud and Strafford, and no more 
other heinous crimes and misdemeanours, of | and probably connived at, or were glad to es 
which, he said, the commons would in due time | the flight of their satellites.” What they had 
make proof in form; and, in the meantime, desired, | already done was well calculated to strike ter- 
in their name, that he might be sequestered from | ror into the hearts of ‘all worshippers of the 
all counsels, and be put in safe custody.” Pym, | despotic principle. It was, indeed, wonderful 
who carried up the impeachment, had, according | to see how all the advocates and instruments of 
to Clarendon, announced his determined hatred | despotism, ship-money, and all kinds of illegal 
to Strafford many years before. “You are going | taxation, fell at the first blow, and crouched at 
to leave us,” said Pym, when Wentworth first | the feet of their victors, The whole fabric of 
went over to the- king's party, “ but we will never | absolutism was shattered like 2 house of glass, 
leave you, while your head is upon your shoul- | or melted like a fabric of ice and snow on the 
ders.” On the present occasion Strafford had | return of thesummer sun. Charles was helpless, 
gone in haste to the house. “He calls rudely at | | hopeless, at once; there seemed to be acarcely 
the door; James Maxwell, keeper of the black |a man in the land to raise sword or voice in 
rod, opens: his lordship, with a proud, glooming | his favour; nor did he gain anything like a for- 
countenance, makes towards his place at the|midable party till these first terrors had sub- 
board head; but at once many bid him void | sided, and the parliament had stepped beyond 
the house; so he is forced in confusion to go to | that line of reform which the general opinion 
the door till he was called. After consultation, | held to be necessar, . 
being called in, he stands, but is commanded to{ 1¢ was not possible for the commons to over- 
kneel, and on his knees to hear the sentence. | look the slavish judges who had upheld ship- 
Being on his knees, he is delivered to the keeper | money and condemned Mr. Hampden. They 
of the black rod, to be prisoner till he was cleared | sent up Waller with » message to the lords, and 
of these crimes the House of Commons had | their lordships forthwith ordered that Bram- 
charged him with. He offered to speak, but | ston, Davenport, Berkeley, Crawley, Trevor, and 
was commanded to be gone without a word. In | Weston should find heavy bail to abide the judg- 
the outer room, James Maxwell required him, | ment of parliament. Berkeley, whose speeches 
as prisoner, to deliver his sword. . . . . Coming} will be remembered, was impeached of high 
to the place where he expected his coach, it was | treason, and, to the great disturbance of his bre- 
not there; so he behoved to return that same | thren, both judges and lawyers, he was arrested 
way, through a world of gazing people. When | while sitting on the bench, with his ermine on, 
at last he had found his coach, and was entering, | and brought away likea common felon. But the 
James Maxwell told him, ‘ Your lordship is my | commons were certainly not anxious for his blood; 
prisoner, and must go in my coach;’ so he be- | and after some time he was permitted to with- 
hoved to do.”! A few days after his arrest, Straf- | draw himself, having, it is said, been forced to 
ford requested to be admitted to bail, but this | give a free gift of £10,000 for the public service. 
was refused him, and he was safely lodged in the — On the 19th of January Mr. Pri- 
A.D. 1641. : d 
Tower. deaux brought in a bill for pre- 
Next the commons impeached Secretary Win- | venting the dangers and inconveniences happen- 
debank and the Lord-keeper Finch; but little | ing by the long intermission of parliaments. He 
or no care was taken to secure their persons, | proposed that the parliament should be held 
and both were allowed to escape. Windebank, | yearly. In committee the house rejected that 
favoured by the queen, fled into France, where | proposition, and followed the example which 
he soon made a public profession of Catholicism; | had been set them by the Scots a few months 
Finch fied into Holland. Clarendon hints that | before, in voting for regular triennial parliaments. 
Finch had come to a compromise with the | At the same time, to guard against the statute 
popular party, “it being visible he was in their | becoming a dead-letter, they directed that the 
favour ;” but he expresses his surprise at their | issuing of writs at the fixed time should be im- 
suffering Windebank to escape their justice. | perative on the lord-keeper or chancellor; that 
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2 Speaking of Laud and Wentworth, Mr. Hallam says:—‘‘The | Chamber? To Laud and Strafford they seemed the feebleness 
haughty and impetuous primate found a congenial spirit in the | of excessive lenity. Do we cast on the crown lawyers the re- 
lord-deputy. They unbosom to each other, in their private | proach of having betrayed their country's liberties? We may 
letters, their ardent thirst to promote the king's service by | find that, with their utmost servility, thoy fell far behind the 
measures of more energy than they were permitted to exercise. | expectations of the court, and their scruples were reckoned the 
Do we think the administration of Charles during the intervals | chief shackles on the half-emancipated prerogative.’ = Conite. 


1 Letters of Baillie. tious and slow. Do we revolt from the austerities of the Star 
of parliaments rash and violent? They tell us it was over-cau- | tutional History of England, vol. i. p. 456. 
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if he failed, then the House of Lords should issue 
the write; if the lords failed, then the sheriffs 
were to do it; and if the sheriffs neglected or 
refused, then the people were to proceed to elect 
their representatives without any writs at all. 
They moreover provided, that no future parlia- 
ment should be dissolved or adjourned by the 
king, without its own consent, within less than 
fifty days from the opening of its session. Char- 
lea here attempted to make a stand. On the 23d 
of January he summoned both lords and com- 
mons to Whitehall: there he reproved the latter 
for their long delays; and spoke of their conni- 
vance, which suffered distraction to arise by the 
indiscreet petitions of men who, “more mali- 
ciously than ignorantly, would put no difference 
between reformation and alteration of govern- 
ment.”’ The king, however, was now unable 
either to uphold bishops or resist the commons 
in any other particular; and he shortly after reluc- 
tantly gave his consent to the bill for triennial 
parliaments, which was received by the country 
with demonstrations of joy and triumph. 

All this while the Scottish commissioners were 
residing in the heart of the city, near London 
Stone, in a house so near to the church of St. An- 
tholin’s, a place made famous by some Puritan 
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1 Parl. Hiat. 2 Clarendon, Hist. 

§ “Of the Scotch ministers who, in 1640, and some following 
years, went up to London on public affairs, Laing relates that 
‘*from dawn till the Sabbath was concluded, their chapel was 
crowded and surrounded with multitudes of all ranks, whom 
the novelty of the Proshyterian worship had attracted. The 
conflux and insatiate resort of the people, who ching to the 
windows when excluded froin the doors, to inhale the sanctified 
tones and provincial accents of a barbarous preacher, has been 
justly asoribed to the fanatical spirit that began to predominate, 
which rendered them apt recipients for the fumes of devotion.” 
And Hume speaks of the insatiable avidity with which the 
people attended tv their lectures, ‘‘ delivered with a ridiculous 
cant, and a provincial accent, full of barbarism and ignorance.” 
The Quarterly Revierc, too, at a later date, while it passes the 
highest encomiums on the learning, taste, and eloquence of 
Knox and his contemporaries, insista that when th. Covenant 
came, those gifts passed over to the Episcopalians. 

**The best that can be suid of the charges we have quoted, is 
that they are utterly absurd. The statemonts of Hume and 
Laing are themselves the mere cant of a party, and could these 
writers have communicated their accent to their style, it would 
have been found no less barbarous than that of their reverend 
countrymen. As for the reviewers, theirs is the language of 
gross ignorance, aud, we may add, of stupidity; for having ad- 
mitted the superlative merits of Knox and the Melvilles, how 
could they rationally believe that the gifts of these men should 
#0 soon pass away from the party that gloriod in them as their 
leaders, to another which had calumniated the memory and 
tried to suppress the base of Knox, and had banished both 
the Melvilles?” 

In short, there is nothing wonderful, and, least of all, is it 
any imputation on the taste of the parliamentary party and 
the citizens of London, that they thus flocked to hear the 
Scottish preachers. No one who compares the theological writ- 
ings of the English and Scotch at that period, can fail to be 
struck with the superior flexibility of the Scotch style—a cir- 
cumstanoe that has been ascribed to the progress of the Scottish 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon not having been interrupted as the 
English was, by several centuries of suppression, in the literate 
classes, by Norman-French. But if English divinity, down to 
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or seditious preacher, that there was a way out 
of it into a gallery of the church. “This benefit 
was well foreseen on all sides in the accommo- 
dation, and this church assigned to them for 
their own devotions, where one of their own 
chaplains still preached, amongst which Alexan- 
der Henderson was the chief, who was likewise 
joined with them in the treaty in all matters 
which had reference to religion; and to hear 
those sermons there was so great « conflux and 
resort by the citizens out of humour and faction, 
by others of all qualities out of curiosity, by some 
that they might the better justify the contempt 
they had of them, that from the first appearance 
of day in the morning of every Sunday to the 
shutting in of the light, the church was never 
empty.”* Clarendon could hardly overrate the 
influence exercised in the city by these Scottish 
preachers, and by the lords - commissioners.’ 
Some of the latter were very acceptable upon 
other grounds besides those of religion; they 
were men of the world, and men of business, 
pleasant in conversation, and of great address : 
moreover, the English reformers were bound to 
them by the double conviction that they could 
not have achieved what they had done had it not 
been for the bold march of the Covenanters, and 
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the days of Barrow and of 'Tillotson—however at times sonorous 
and majestic—was cumbrous, long-winded, and heavy when 
read, how much more so must it have been when delivered from 
the pulpit! Now-the Scottish preachers had broken loose from 
this stiff, half-Latin, and involved phrasoology. Gillespie, in 
particular, had emancipated himself from it. He seams to have 
had much of the most striking peculiarities of Thomas Chal- 
mers. Curt, terse, and rapid in diction, altogether unincumbered 
with the pedantry of Latin and Greek quotations, but as rich 
in classical as Chalmers in acientific allusions, with one emphatic 
iNustration following another, and the emphasis often assisted, 
as in Chalmers too, by happy alliterations, his preaching must 
have mided to the charm of highly cultivated youthful genius, 
that of freshness and novelty. As for Baillie and Rutherford, 
one can only smile at their being charged with ignorance and 
barbarism. And the following paragraph from Henderson's 
speech at the taking of the Covenant by the House of Commons 
and the Westminster Assembly, will prove how justly he has 
been described as ‘‘short and succinct, grave and dignified, 
rising at times to the highest pitch of eloquence, by the sim- 
plicity and grandeur of his thoughts and imagery:"— 

“Nor is it unknown to this honourable, reverend, and wise 
audienoe, what errours and heresies in doctrine, what super- 
stition aud idolatrie in worship, what usurpation and tyrannie 
in government, what cruelty against the souls and bodies of 
the saints, have been set on foot, exercised and executed for 
many generations, and now of late, by the Romane church—all 
of which we hope, through the blessing of God upon this work, 
shall be brought to an end. Had the pope at Rome the know- 
ledge of what is this day doirig in England, and were this Cove- 
naut written on the plaster of the wall over against him, where 
he sitteth, Belshazzar-like, in his sacrilegious pomp, it would 
make his heart to tremble, his countenance to change, his head 
and mitre to shake, his joints to loose, and all his cardinals and 
prelates to be astonished.” 

Milton, Selden, and other of the greatest of England's wor- 
thies, were doubtless present and heard this magnificent addreas, 
and great must have been their wonder could they have foreseen 
that the orator who pronounced it would be traduced by future 
Scottish historians as an ignorant barbarian.—See Presbyterian 
Review, vol. iv. p. 129, 
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that they could not be sure of their victory if the 
Scottish army were withdrawn from the northern 
provinces. The patriots promised them high re- 
wards, and heaped all possible honours upon | House of Commons, who speedily voted £125,000 
them; they were caressed in both houses of par- | for the expenses of the Scottish army during five 
liament; and an order was entered, that upon | ; months, and £300,000 “as a friendly relief for 
all occasions they should be styled “our brethren | the losses and necessities of their brethren of 
of Scotland.” Charles, on the other hand, saw | Scotland.” Before this money could be paid they 
clearly that there was no hope of restoring the | got large sums for the Covenanters, by way of 
old order of things until the Scottish army should | loan; and there appears to have been no diffi- 
be beyond the Tweed, and disbanded; and he | culty in raising money in this way in the city of 
complimented and cajoled the commissioners, | London whenever the proceeds were to go to 
and in his eagerness yielded many points in the | “our brethren of Scotland.” There remained to 
treaty, in the design of being the sooner rid of | settle the last clause of the treaty, touching the 
them and their army. They advanced claims | establishment of a lasting peace between the two 
for the immediate restoration of all Scottish ships ; nations; and this clause the Scottish commis- 
and merchandise which had been taken by the | sioners made so difficult, that there was no set- 
English cruisers, and were gratified by a ready | tling it for the present. 


compliance. They also claimed indemnification 
for the charges they had sustained ; and Charles 
referred this money question to the English 
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causes—Intrigues and ais of its leaders—Their attempt to surprise Dublin discovered—The rebellion breaks 
out—Its havoc and massacres—Proceedings of the English parliament to quell it—Charles returns from Scot- 
land to London—His quarrels with the parliament resumed—Their ‘‘ Remonstrance of the State of the King- 
dom ”—Appearance of Oliver Cromwell in the discussion—The ‘‘ Remonstrance” carried —Remarks of Charles 
on receiving it—Altercations between the king and parliament about the Irish rebellion—The ‘‘ Remonstrance ” 
printed and sent through the country—Charles attempts to get the Tower into his keeping—The commons 
oppose him—They succeed in frecing the Tower from royal custody— Popular excitement—The cry raised of 
‘*No Bishops ”—Affray and bloodshed in Westminster on the occasion, 


aha late, Charles tried the efficacy 
of concession. The forest laws had 
been greatly abused, and had ex- 
eited violent murmurs: he sent 
down the Earl of Holland to tell 
the lords that; out of his grace and 
eens to his people, he was willing to lay 
down all the new bounds of his forests in this 
kingdom, and that they should be reduced to the 
condition they were in before his late encroach- 
ments. On a former occasion, when he drew 
Wentworth, Noye, and Digges from the opposi- 
tion, he had felt the benefit of tampering with 





and employing some of the patriots; and he now *~ 


fondly hoped that a similar experiment on poli- 
tical integrity would be attended with the like 
success. Whitelock says that there was a propo- 
sal (the subject of much discourse) to preserve the 
farl of Strafford, by converting: his enemies into 
friends by giving them promotion; that, accord- 
ing to this plan, one should be made lord-treasu- 
rer, the Lord Say master of the wards, Mr. Pym 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Hollis secretary 
of state, Mr. Hampden tutor to the prince, &c.' 
Clarendon mentions a design of giving some of 
the great offices of the state to some heads of 
the popular party; but he _ says, distinctly, that 
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their continued violence in the prosecution of 
Strafford was the reason for which Charles de- 
‘cided “that the putting of those promotions in 
practice should be for a time suspended.” This 
is very different from Whitelock’s implication— 
it goes to show that the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, or the “drivers of parliament,” as they were 
called, did not follow up the great incendiary be- 
cause they had been refused the places, but, on 
the contrary, that they were refused the places 
because they steadily persisted in the prosecu- 
tion of Strafford. 

Pym, whom, as we believe, no earthly consi- 
deration could have turned from his purpose of 
having the head of the greatest and most dan- 
gerous enemy to the liberties of his country, had 
been laboriously employed for more than three 
months in preparing the charges and proofs 
against Strafford.' That fallen lord had now to 
feel by what an insecure tenure he had held the 
brow-beaten parliament of Ireland. As soon as 
his sword of strength was shivered by the com- 
mons of England, the Irish parliament sent over 
a committee, and showed themselves no less in- 
tent upon his ruin than the English and Scots. 
In Ireland he had carried his tyranny to its 
greatest height; and the English commons wel- 
comed with affection and joy the committee that 
came to depose against him, and give the weight 
of one of the three kingdoms to his prosecution. 

Strafford’s trial, which had long been the most 
absorbing subject, now cnme on. On Monday 
morning, March 22d, about seven o'clock, the 
earl came from the Tower, accompanied by six 
barges, wherein were 100 soldiers of the Tower, 
all with partisans, and fifty pair of oars. At his 
landing at Westminster he was attended by 200 
of the trained band, who guarded him into the 
Hall. “The king, queen, and prince came to the 
house about nine of the clock, but kept them- 
selves private within their closets, only the prince 
came out once or twice to the cloth of state, 
so that the king saw and heard all that passed, 
but was seen of none.” The Earl of Arundel, 
“being,” says Clarendon, “a person notoriously 
disaffected to the Earl of Strafford,” was ap- 
pointed high-steward, and the Earl of Lindsay 
high-constable, for the trial. It had been de- 
bated whether the bishops should have voices in 
the trial; and upon the preceding Saturday the 





_-' The seloct and sedret committee appointed by the commons 
consisted of Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Lord Digby, Strode, Sir 

’ Walter Earl, Selden, St. John, Maynard, Palmer, Glynne, and 
Whitelook. These were to consider the informations against the 
earl, to arrange the evidence, and, with the oocasional assistance 


obi - Lord Falkland, Colpepper, and Hyde, to manago the con- 


”, ferences with the lords, and conduct to its close this solemn 
mad long protracted trial. 

, % Clarendon says that this was done by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
Williams, who was still alive and active, and burning with 
gevengo against bis cruel persecutor, Archbishop Laud. But 
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startled prelates voluntarily declined voting, be- 
ing ecclesiastical persons, and so prohibited by 
the canons from having their hands in blood.” 
Exceptions had also been taken to some recently 
made peers, who were all friends to the priso- 
ner; and the commons demanded that no peer 
created since the day upon which the Earl of 
Strafford was impeached of high treason should 
sit on his trial. | 
The Earl of Arundel, as Lord High-steward of 
England, sat apart by himself, and, at Strafford’s 
entrance into the dock, he commanded the house 
to proceed. Then the impeachment, which con- 
sisted of twenty-eight capital articles, was read, 
with Strafford’s reply to it, in 200 sheets of paper. 
This occupied the first day. On the morrow at 
the appointed hour Strafford again appeared at 
the bar, and again the king, queen, and prince 
took their seats in court.? The lord-steward hav- 
ing commanded the committee of the commons 
who were to manage the evidence to proceed, 
Pym stood up, and said :—-“ My lords, we stand 


no ba ’ 


a 





Joun Pyw.—Frora a print by Houbraken. 


here by the commandment of the knights, citi- 
zens, and burgesses, now assembled for the com- 
mons in parliament, and we are ready to make 
good that impeachment whereby Thomas, Earl of 
Strafford, stands charged in their name, and in 





it should appear that nearly all the bishops were hopeless of 
doing Strafford any good, and really averse to being present: 
and it is quite certain that the canons excluded priests from 
capital trials. 

* “The tirlies” (trellis), says Baillie, ‘that made them (the 
king and queen} to be secret, the king brake down with his own 
hands; so they sat inj the eyes of all; but little more regarded 
than if they had been absent.” The Covenanter’s description 
of the scene in Westminster Hall is striking and curious, and 
not altogether honourable to the good feeling and decency of 
those present. 
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the name of all the commons of England, with 
high treason. This, my lords, is a great cause, 
and we might sink under the weight of it; and 
be astonished with the lustre of this noble assem- 
bly, if there were not in the cause strength and 
vigour to support itself, and to encourage us. It 
is the cause of the king; it concerns his majesty 
in the honour of his government, in the safety of 
his person, in the stability of his crown. It is 
the cause of the kingdom; it concerns not only 
the peace and prosperity, but even the being of 
the kingdom. We have that piercing eloquence, 
the cries, and groans, and tears, and prayers of 
all the subjects assisting us, We have the three 
kingdoms, England, and Scotland, and Ireland, 
in travail and agitation with us, bowing them- 
selves, like the hinds spoken of in Job, to cast 
out their sorrows.” Pym enumerated the pleas 
in Strafford’s reply, denouncing them all as false 
or insufficient. He then went at length into 
Wentworth’s abuses of power in Ireland, where 
chiefly he had earned his bad pre-eminence, and 
where it was sufficiently proved that he had ar- 
rogated an authority beyond what the crown had 
ever lawfully enjoyed, and even beyond example 
of former viceroys of that island, where the dis- 
organized state of society, the constant occurrence 
of insurrections and rebellions, and the distance 
from control, had given rise to such a series of 
arbitrary precedents, as would have covered and 
almost excused any ordinary stretch of power.' 
Pym produced his witnesses, who deposed to acts 
of absolute tyranny. The managers then desired 
that the remonstrance from Ireland. might be 
read. The prisoner opposed this, as something 
containing new matter not in the original charge; 
but they replied, that the subverting of laws and 
corruption of government was in general laid 
in their charge; and upon the Lord Baltinglass 
and the Lord Digby of Ireland vouching for the 
truth of the copy, the powerful remonstrance of 
the Irish parliament was read. Strafford, in 
answer to it, said that it was the produce of 
faction and confederacy, and a strong conspiracy 
against him, These last expressions put the mana- 
gers into a heat, and Mr. Glynne exclaimed, 
‘“ My lords, these words are not to be suffered.” 
Strafford craved time to recollect himself, and 
make his defence to certain charges, protesting, 
by the Almighty God, that he never had other 
intentions than to be true and faithful to his 
majesty and the commonwealth. The managers 
insisted that he had had time enough, and ought 
to answer instantly: the lords adjourned for half 
an hour, and at their return ordered him to make 
his answer presently. The prisoner then replied, 
in a long and able speech, to every article con- 
tained in the Irish remonstrance, taking shelter 
‘ Hallam, Conat. Hist. 
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more than once under his commission, and the 
king’s warrants and express commands, Pym 
replied to this defence; maintaining that it did 
not make my Lord of Strafford more excusable. 
And hereupon the court was adjourned to the 
following day. On the morrow, the third day of 
the trial, Maynard, one of the managers and an 
expert lawyer, continued the accusations about 
the tyranny exercised in Ireland, and produced 
other witnesses. Strafford was permitted to in- 
terrupt the witnesses, and to speak at length, 
which he did frequently, with great eloquence 
and an admirable show of modesty and equani- 
mity. This was the case on nearly every day of 
his long and remarkable trial. ‘The Earl of 
Strafford,” says May, “answered daily at the bar, 
whilst the whole House of Commons, having put 
themselves into a committee, had liberty to charge 
him, every man as he saw occasion. .. . Every 
day the first week, from Monday to Saturday 
without intermission, the earl was brought from 
the Tower to Wesiminster Hall, and arraigned 
many hours together; and the success of every 
day's trial was the greatest discourse or dispute 
in all companies. For by this time the people 
began to be a little divided in opinions. The 
clergy in general were so much fallen into love 
and admiration of this earl, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was almost quite forgotten by 
them. The courtiers cried him up; and the ladies, 
whose voices will carry much with some parts of 
the state, were exceedingly on hisside.” But the 
spectacle of one man resisting, as it were, three 
nations, without confidence in the master he had 
served, and with scarcely a resource or a hope, 
except such as he drew from his own abilities, 
was calculated to impose on others besides court 
gentlemen and ladies—of the mass of the people, 
who have been in all ages most honourably dis- 
tinguished by their love of an equal combat, and 
their dislike of seeing one man beaten by many. 
The two managing lawyers, moreover, Glynne and 
Maynard, insisted too much upon vague and gene- 
ral clauses, and overdid their part with the quib- 
bles and forced constructions of the legal profes- 
sion. Again, though many of the deeds proved 
against the prisoner were despotic and detestable, 
there was scarcely one taken singly that came 
within the verge of treason, and the managers 
heaped the charges together in the design of 
making what was called accumulative treason. 
“There is nothing in this,” cried Strafford, “that 
can be treason; and, when one thousand misdea- 
meanours will not make one felony, shall twenty- 
eight misdemeanours heighten it to a treason ” 
They possessed not many of the letters which 
are now open to every reader, and which prove 
beyond a doubt that he was a systematic enemy 
of his country’s liberties, a minister that would, 
167 
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indeed, have gone “thorough” —who would 
scarcely have hesitated at any state crime. His 
opinions delivered in council were tolerably well 
kutown, but he maintained that the worst of these 
did not amount to treason. “Opinions,” said he, 
“may make an heretic, but that they made a 
traitor, I have never heard till now.” 

On the 10th of April, Pym, Strafford’s evil 
genius, intimated to the commons that he had to 
communicate a matter of the last importance. In- 
stantly an order was given that the members 
should remain in their places and the doors be 
locked; and then Pym and Harry Vane the 
younger were called upon to declare what they 
knew of the matters contained in the 23d article 
of the impeachment. Pym produced and read 
“a copy of notes taken at a junto of the privy 
council for the Scots affairs, about the 5th of May 
last.” These notes had been taken by the older 
Vane, one of the secretaries of state; but there 
are different accounts of the way in which his 
son got possession of them. Whitelock, who was 
actively engaged on the trial, says that Secretary 
Vane, being out of town, sent his son the key of 
his study, that he might look into his cabinet for 
some papers which the secretary wanted; that the 
son, in looking over many papers, lighted upon 
these notes, which being so decisive against Straf- 
ford and so important to the public, he held him- 
self bound in duty and conscience to discover 
them; and that thereupon he showed them to 
Pym. Others assert that the papers were pur- 
posely put in the way of his son by the elder 
Vane because he hated Strafford; while others 
again affirm, that the son purloined them, to the 
sore displeasure of his father. The weightiest 
part of these private notes of the council was this 
-—*Your majesty,” Strafford was made to say, 
“having tried all ways, and being refused, shall 
be acquitted before God and man. You are ab- 
solved and loosed from all rule of gove:nment, 
and free to do what power will admit: and you 
have an army in Ireland that you may employ to 
reduce this kingdom to obedience; for I am con- 
fident the Scots cannot hold out five months.” 

After Strafford had made his reply to this 
additional proof, Arundel, the lord-steward, told 
him that.if he had anything further to say in his 
defence he should proceed, because the court in- 
tended to prepare for their speedy judgment. 
The prisoner, though suffering greatly in body as 
well as mind (for his old enemies, the gout and 


stone, had revisited him in the Tower), made a 


summary of the several parts of his former de- 
fence, and concluded with very eloquent. and 
pathetic words.’ “Certainly,” adds Whitelock, 





4 The bitter Baillie says, ‘‘ At the end he made such a pathetic 


_ oration for half an hour as ever comedian did on the stage. The 
Doubtless, if he 


matior and expression was exceedingly brave. 
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“never any man acted such a part on such a 
theatre with more wisdom, constancy, aud elo- 
quence; with greater reason, judgment, and tem- 
per; and with a better grace in all his words and 
gestures.” He moved many men to pity: but 
Pym was pitiless; he considered the life of the 
great criminal, in any circumstances, as danger- 
ous to the liberties of his country; and he and 
Glynne learnedly aggravated his offences, and 
maintained that they should be punished as trea- 
son. On the 17th of April the point of law was 
argued for the earl, for Strafford was allowed 
counsel, which had not always been the case in 
prosecutions for high treason. But by this time 
the commons had changed their tack, fearing the 
increasing good feeling of the peers towards the 
prisoner, and the royal prerogative of pardoning 
him after sentence. They had resolved to pro- 
ceed with a bill of attainder against Strafford 
for endeavouring to subvert the liberties of his 
country. This bill encountered a much stronger 
opposition in the commons than had been ex- 
pected. Upon the 19th of April, upon the mo- 
tion for the engrossment of the bill, there was a 
sharp debate; the eloquent Lord Digby, hitherto 
one of the most popular members, speaking velie- 
mently against it. His lordship admitted that 
Thomas, Ear! of Strafford, was a name of hatred 
in the present age by his practices, and fit to be 
made a terror to future ages by his punishment. 
“T believe him,” said he, “still that grand apos- 
tute to the commonwealth, who must not expect 
to be pardoned in this world till he be despatched 
to the other.” But then he objected to the va- 
lidity of the evidence, which he thought had al- 
together failed to establish treason as the law 
then stood. ‘God keep me,” said his lordship, 
“from giving judgment of death on any man, 
and of ruin to his innocent posterity, upon a law 
made @ posteriori. . . . To condemn my Lord of 
Strafford judicially as for treason, my conscience 
is not assured that the matter will bear it: and 


as to doing it by the legislative power, my reason 


cannot agree to that; since I am persuaded nei- 
ther the lords nor the king will pass the bill, and 
consequently that our passing it will be a cause 
of great divisions and combustions in the state. 
And therefore my humble advice is, that, laying 
aside this bill of attainder, we may think of an- 
other, saving only life, such as may secure the 
state from my Lord of Strafford, without endan- 
gering it as much by division concerning his 


had grace and civil goodness, he is a most eloquent man. One 


passage is most spoken of: his breaking off, in weeping and 
silence, when he spoke of his first wife. Some took it for a true 
defect in his memory, others for a notable part of his rhetoric ; 
some, that true grief and remorse at that remembrance had 
stopped his mouth: for they say that his firet lady being with 
child, and finding one of his mistress's letters, brought it to him, 
and chiding him therefore, he struck her on the breast, whereof 
she shortly died.” 
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punishment as he hath endangered it by his prac- 
tices.” 

In law, in reason, in humanity, Digby's speech 
was conclusive: but others saw no security to the 
state except in the block; and the violent pac- 
sions of some within the house, stimulated and 
encouraged to action by the still more violent 
passions of many without, opposed themselves to 
his lordship, who, moreover, was now suspected, 
and upon very good grounds, of being won over 
to the court through the fascinations of the queen. 
On the 2ist of April the bill of attainder was 
passed in the commons by an immense majority,! 
and sent up in the afternoon to the lords. The 
peers showed no great haste in despatching the 
bill. To quicken them, mobs gathered round the 
parliament house, crying for Strafford’s blood; 
and a petition to the same effect, and signed by 
many thousands, was presented by the city of 
London. The commons sent up Mr. Hyde, af- 
terwards Lord Clarendon, to acquaint their lord- 
ships that they had heard that the Earl of Straf- 
ford was designing to escape; and to desire that 
he might be made a close prisoner, and the guards 
strengthened. It is indeed quite certain that se- 
veral attempts were made to release the prisoner, 
and that schemes were entertained, which, if 
they had succeeded, would have sent the leaders 
of the commons to take his place in the Tower. 
Charles had hastened to assure Strafford that, 
though he might be forced to make some sacri- 
fices to the violence of the times, he would never 
consent that so faithful a servant should suffer 
in life, fortune, or honours. The king entertained 
a plan, which seemed feasible: one hundred trusty 
soldiers were to be suddenly introduced into the 
Tower; and these men, it was calculated, would 
give him the entire command of that fortress, 
Another plan was to remove Strafford from the 
Tower, under the pretext of conveying him to 
another prison, and to rescue him on the journey. 
But there was one calculation in which the de- 
visers of these various designs were in fault. Bal- 
four, the lieutenant of the Tower, without whom 
nothing could be done, was proof to bribes and 
royal promises: he was attached to the popular 
cause~—perhaps intimidated by the formidable 
aspect of the city of London, and by the prospect 
of danger to himself; he refused to obey the royal 
warrant, and turned scornfully away from Straf- 





1 Only fifty-four, or, as Whitelock says, fifty-nine members 
of the lower house voted against the bill ; and on the following 
morning the names of these gentlemen were placarded in the 
streets as Straffordians, who, to save a traitor, were willing to 
betray their country. Nalson says that exceptions were taken 
in the house at Digby's eloquent speech upon the Friday follow- 
ing, wheu his lordship explained ; that fur the present there 
was nothing done, though afterwards the sleeping revenge 
roused itself, arid upon the 15th of July the speech, by order of 
the house, was burned by the common hangman.—An Impartial 
Collection of the Great Affairs of State, &e. 
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matrimonial alliance. : 

After the utter failure of these, and of other 
and far more desperate schemes, Charles resolved 
to try whether he could not prevail over the com- 
mons in an audience; and on the Ist of May he 
called both Houses of Parliament before him, and 
passionately desired of them not to proceed se- 
verely against the earl. He told them that ori- 
ginally he had not had any intention of speaking 
in this business, but now it had come to pass, 
through their proceeding by attainder, that he, 
of necessity, must have part in the judgment; he 
told them that they all knew he had been present 
at the hearing of the trial, from the one end to 
the other, and so was conversant with all their 
proveedings that way, and the nature of their 
evidence; that in his conscience he could not con- 
demn him of high treason. He left it to their 
lordships (he never mentioned the commons in 
this address) to find some way or other to bring 
him out of this great strait, and yet keep them- 
selves and the kingdom safe; and he proposed 
that Strafford should be punished as for misde- 
meanours and not treason.” 

On their return to their own house, the com- 
mons testified their discontent at the king’s inter- 
ference, and his invasion of their privileges. The 
following day was a Sunday, which gave the 


{ Puritan preachers the opportunity of inflaming 


the popular mind, by preaching the necessity of 
justice upon great delinquents, and proving by 
Scripture texts that Heaven would be highly 
gratified by a bloody sacrifice. Their discourses 
produced the desired effect: on the following 
morning, a fierce rabble of about 6000 issued 
from the city, and thronged down to Westminster 
and the Houses of Parliament, with clubs and 
staves, crying out for justice against the Earl of 
At the same time there was almost 
as great a ferment within the commons’ house, 
where Pym and his friends were imparting in- 
formation about some practices in the north “to 
distract the English army, and to debauch them 
against the parliament.” The commons soon 
voted that it was necessary to close the sea-porta, 
and to desire his majesty to command that no 
person attending upon himself, the queen, or 
prince, should depart without leave of his ma- 
jesty, granted upon the humble, advice of his par- 
liament ; and, after further debate, they resolved 
that a “solemn protestation” should be taken by 
the whole house, promising, vowing, and protest- 
ing, in the presence of God, to maintain, with 
their life, power, and estates, the true reformed 
Protestant religion against all Popery and Popish 
innovation; to maintain and defend his majesty’s 
royal person and estate, as also the power and 
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privilege of parliamenta, the lawful rights and 
liberties of the subject, &. Mr. Maynard read, 
and probably composed this bond, which, though 
leas emphatic, and far shorter, was an evident 
- imitation of the Scottish Covenant. It was in- 
stantly subscribed by the speaker, and by every 
member present.' Forthwith they despatched a 
message to the lords, to acquaint them with their 
alarms, arising out of the secret practices to dis- 
content the army, &c., and to request that a se- 
lect committee might be appointed to take exami- 
nations upon oath, concerning desperate plots and 
designs. And at the same time the commons 
agreed upon a letter to the army in the north, to 
assure them that they should have money, and 
that the house could not doubt of their affections 
to the parliament, notwithstanding the efforts 
made to corrupt them. Nor did they stop here: 
to provide against foreign invasion, they ordered 
that the forces in Wiltshire and Hampshire 
should be drawn towards Portsmouth, and the 
forces in Kent and Sussex concentrated at Dover; 
and they declared that any man advising or as- 
sisting the introduction of any foreign force 
should be reputed x public enemy to the king 
and kingdom.? These resolutions were sent up 
to the lords in the afternoon, together with the 
Protestation, which the commons desired might 
also be taken by every member of their lordships’ 
house. On the morrow, the 4th of May, the 
lords desired a conference with the commons; 
aud when the two houses met, the lord privy-seal 
stated that his majesty had taken notice how the 
people assembled in such unusual numbers (while 
he was speaking the houses were surrounded by 
another mob from the city), that the council and 
peace of the kingdom might be thereby inter- 
rupted, and, therefore, as a king that loved peace, 
and made it his care that all proceedings in par- 
liament might be free, his majesty desired that 
these interruptions might be removed, and wished 
both houses to devise how this might be done. 
The lords further declared, at this conference, 
that they were drawing to a conclusion of the 
bill of attainder, but that they were so encom- 
_. passed with multitudes of people, that their lord- 

ships might be conceived not to be free, unless 
those multitudes were sent to their homes. This 
was soon done; for the lords having agreed to 
and taken the Protestation, Dr. Burgess, a popu- 
lar preacher, went out and addressed the mob. 
The doctor acquainted them with the Protesta- 
tion, read that bond to them, and besought them 
in the name of the parliament to retire quietly 
to their houses; and they all departed forthwith. 
i 116 was a full house, wanting only a very few members; 415 








, took-the Protestation. Rushworth gives the list. We know not 
32 Why many historians state the number at 300. 


2 Among these resolutions was one, ‘that strict inquiry be 
made what Papiate, priests, and Jesuits be now about town.” 
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Soon after, the Protestation was tendered to the 
whole kingdom, as the Covenant had been in 
Scotland, with the same intimation, that whoso- 
ever refused it should be set down as an enemy 
to his country’s liberties and religion. 

Men’s minds were now so over-excited by con- 
stant talk and rumours of desperate plots, that 
the slightest circumstance sufficed to create peri- 
lous alarm. On the 5th of May, as Sir Walter 
Earl was making a report to the house of some 
fabulous plot to blow them all up after the fash- 
ion of Guido Fawkes, the breaking or cracking of 
a plank under the weight of two corpulent mem- 
bers caused a terrible excitement, and the march 
of civic troeps to the house. The citizens collec- 
ted in immense numbers; one regiment of the 
train-bands armed upon beat of drum, and they 
all proceeded together towards Westminster to 
secure the parliament; but, finding there was no 
cause, they returned again. It may possibly be 
that some men looked upon this false alarm as a 
good experiment on the devotion of the citizens to 
the parliament; and the result was certainly well 
calculated to warn the king. On the following day 
the house was informed that six or eight danger- 
ous conspirators—among whom were Henry Jer- 
myn (the queen’s favourite) and Henry Percy, 
both members of the House of Commons—had 
fled, and that the queen was preparing to go after 
them. On Friday, the 7th of May, the lords 
passed the bill abrogating the king's prerogative 
to dissolve parliament, and also the bill of at- 
tainder against Strafford. Both were passed in 
a thin house—for the Catholic peers would not 
take the Protestation, and kept away, and the 
friends of Strafford, it is said, were afraid of the 
inob, Those present voted, that the 15th and 
19th articles had been fully proved, and that 
Strafford, as therein charged, had levied money 
in Ireland by force, in a warlike manner; and 
had forcibly imposed an unlawful oath upon the 
subjects in Ireland.? They consulted the judges, 
and the judges unanimously declared that these 
offences amounted to treason! The bill was pas- 
sed in the lords by a majority of twenty-six to 
nineteen. On the morrow, the 8th of May, the 
commons requested the lords to join with them 
to move his majesty for his consent 1o the bill of 
attainder, as they conceived that tl.e peace of the 
kingdom depended upon the immediate execu-_ 
tion of that bill; and the upper house agreed 
to their request, and sent a certain number of 
peers to wait upon his majesty. Charles was 
now without hope and without help. His own 
feeling, his pride, his honour, suggested that he 
ought to. risk any extremity rather than seal 
Strafford’s doom ; but he had not moral courage 
for this course, The prisoner in the Tower held 
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his life by a thread. But still, to do something 
for his servant, or to salve over his own con- 
science, Charles, on the morrow—it was a Sunday 
—summoned his privy council together at White- 
hall, called in some of the judges and bishops, pro- 
pounded several scruples, imparted his doubts and 
nuisgivings, and asked their opinions. Honest, 
plain-spoken Juxon, Bishop of London, boldly 
advised him not to consent to the shedding of 
the blood of a man whom in his heart he be- 
lieved to be innocent. Williams, the old Bishop 
of Lincoln, and now about to be Archbishop of 
York,' was of a very different opinion. He told 
Charles “that there was a private and a public 
conscience ; that his public conscience as a king 
might not only dispense with, but oblige him to’ 
do that which was against his private conscience 
as aman; and that the question was, not whether 
he should save the Earl of Strafford, but whether 
he should perish with him; that the conscience 
of a king to preserve his kingdom, the conscience 
of a husband to preserve his wife, the conscience 
of a father to preserve his children (all which 
were now in danger), weighed down abundantly 
all the considerations the conscience of a master 
or a friend could suggest to him, for the preser- 
vation of a friend or servant; and by such un- 
prelatical, ignominious arguments, in plain terms, 
advised him, even for conscience’ sake, to pass 
that act.”* Three “others of the same function, 
for whose learning and sincerity the king and 
the world had greater reverence”—Usher, Pri- 
mate of Armagh, Moreton, Bishop of Durham, 
and another bishop, advised Charles to guide his 
conscience by the opinion of his judges. The 
judges, it is said, refused to give any reasons for 
their opinion, and merely stated that the case of 
Strafford, as put to them by the lords, was trea- 
son. The majority of the council pressed upon 
him the votes of both houses of parliament and 
the imminent danger of a refusal; and, late on 
Sunday evening, Charles reluctantly subscribed 
a commission to give his assent tv the bill. Ac- 
cording to one account, he shed tears; according 
to another, he exclaimed that the condition of 
the doomed Strafford was happier than his own. 

On the preceding Tuesday the prisoner had 
addressed a remarkable and a very touching let- 
ter to the king. He bemoaned the fate of his 
numerous progeny who must be beggared by his 
attainder; he spoke of the king’s conscience, but 
he declared that he was quite ready to die in order 
to establish a “blessed agreement” between his 
majesty and his subjects; nay, he even requested 
the king to pass the bill of attainder. Some 
writers are of opinion that, in penning this letter, 
Strafford was heroically sincere; that the pri- 
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soner was willing to throw off his afflicted mortal 
coil, and that his life should be a peace-offering : 
but we confess we cannot entertain this notion, 
but are rather inclined to regard the letter as 
having been written to work upon the feelings of 
the king, who might probably have been expected 
to use it as he had used a similar letter of Guod- 
man (which had saved that priest's life), and with- 
out any intention or expectation on the part of 
Strafford that his life should be sacrificed by his 
master. One of the best of contemporary author- 
ities we have to follow says, that the king sent 
Carleton to the prisoner to acquaint him with 
what he had done, and the motives of it, especi- 
ally the earl’s own consent to die; that Strafford 
then seriously asked whether his majesty had 
passed the bill or not—“as not believing without 
some astonishment, that the king would have 
done it”-—and that, being again assured that the 
bill was really passed, he rose from his chair, 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand upon 
his heart, and said, “ Put not your trust in prin- 
ces, nor in the sons of men, for in them there is 
no salvation.” 

Two days after the fatal Saturday, on Mon- 
day, the 10th of May, the commission empower- 
ing the Earl of Arundel (the lord privy-seal) and 
two other lords to give the royal assent to the 
bill for the execution of the Earl of Strafford 
upon the Wednesday following, passed the great 
seal; and the commons were sent for to the lords, 
to be present at the giving the royal assent to 
that bill, and to the bill for doing away the pre- 
rogative of dissolving parliament. And on the 
same day Charles sent to inform both houses 
that the Irish army, which had caused so great 
an alarm, should be instantly disbanded ; in re- 
turn for which gracious message the commons 
assured Charles that they would make him as 
glorious a potentate and as rich a prince as any 
of his predecessors, On the morrow, the 11th of 
May, only one day before that fixed for the exe- 
cution, Charles sent a letter to the lords by the 
hands of the young Prince of Wales. The royal 
breast must have been occupied by greater fears 
than ever; for it is scarcely possible to conceive 
a more trembling and miserable petition for 
mercy, and the concluding words made the doom 
of death prominent, and, as it were, inevitable. 
They were these—* But if no lesu than his life can 
satisfy my people, I must say ‘fiat justitia.’ 

‘ Postscript.—If he must die, it were charity 
to reprieve him till Saturday.” 

By this strange postscript Charles indeed mani- 
festly surrendered Strafford, and gave the lords 
cause to suspect that he was doing something for 
decency but nothing in earnest. The letter was 


twice read in the upper house, and after “serious 
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and sad consideration,” twelve peers were sent 
to tell the king that neither of the two intentions 
expressed in the letter could, with duty in them, 
or without danger to himself, the queen, and all 
the young princes, possibly be advised. Without 
permitting the twelve noble messengers to use 
‘any more words, Charles said, “ What I intended 
by my letter was with an ‘</” it might be done 
with contentment of my people. If that cannot 
be,” he added, “I say again fiat justitia/ My 
other intention, proceeding out of charity for a 
few days’ respite was, upon certain information 
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that his estate was so distracted that it necessa- 
rily required some few days for settlement.” To 
this the lords replied, that it was their purpose 
to be suitors to his majesty, that favour might 
be showed to Strafford’s innocent children, and 
that if the prisoner had made any provision for 
them the same might hold.' Then Charles turned 
away from the lords, who stayed him to offer into 
his bands the letter which he had just sent to 
them. “My lords,” said Charles, “what I have 
written to you I shall be content it be registered 
by you in your house: in it you see my mind; 
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T hope you will use it to my honour.” The next | the morrow morning, when he came forth to die, 
day was the fatal Wednesday. During the preced- | he said, as he drew near to that part of the Tower 
ing night, the last of his stormy career, Strafford | where the archbishop was confined, “Master Lieu- 
received the visit of Archbishop Usher, whom | tenant, though I do not see the archbishop, give 

«ge requested to go to his old friend and fellow- | me leave to do my last observance towards his 
, e . L) . | : 

* prmener Laud, and beg him to lend him h a ! Almost immediately after the execution, the commons passed 
prayers that night, and give him his blessing | , yin relieving Strafford’s issue from all consequences of the at- 
when he should go abroad on the morrow. On | tainder. , 
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reoms.” But in the meantime, Laud, advertised 
of his approach, came up to the window. Then 
the earl bowed himself to the ground and said, 
“My lord, your prayers and your blessing.” The 
archbishop lifted up his hands.and bestowed both, 
but overcome with grief he fell to the ground, 
and the procession moved onwards. But after he 
had proceeded a little further, Strafford bent him-' 
self a second time, and said, “ Farewell, my lord; 
God protect your innocence.” According to the 
laborious Rushworth, the clerk of the parlia- 
ment, and one of the innumerable eye-witnesses, 
he marched towards the scaffold upon Tower-hill 
more like a general at the head of an army than 
like a condemned man. He was attended upon the 
scaffold by Archbishop Usher, the Earl of Cleve- 
land, and his brother Sir George Wentworth; 
and other friends were present to take their last 
leave. The multitude collected to see him die 
was estimated at 100,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren; but all preserved a respectful and awe- 
struck silence. He had prepared the heads of a 
speech, which he now delivered.' He said, that 
he was come to submit to the judgment passed 
against him; that he did submit with a quiet and 
contented mind, freely forgiving all the world. 
His conscience, he said, bore him witness that 
he was innocent, although it was his ill-hap to 
be misconstrued. The executioner severed his 
neck at one blow, and holding up the bleeding 
head towards the people, cried, “God save the 
king!” The people scarcely believed what they 
saw ; they shouted not, they gave way to no ma- 
lignant or triumphant feelings ; but in the even- 
ing they testified their joy and satisfaction by 
lighting bonfires in the streets.’ 

The death of Strafford completed the panic 
among the old placemen, most of whom now 
abandoned office in the hope of escaping im- 
peachment. St. John had already been made 
attorney-general, and one of his first offices as 
such had been to drive on the trial of the great 
earl. On the 17th of May, the Lord Cottington 
gave up his place as master of the wards, which 
was conferred upon the Puritanic and patriotic 
Lord Say. The Marquis of Hertford was made 
governor to the prince, the Earl of Essex lord- 
chamberlain, and the Earl of Leicester, another 
nobleman of the popular party, was made Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. All these men were strong 
in the confidence of the House of Commons, but, 
from their first moment of entering upon office, 
they were intolerable to the king, who never 
trusted them, and who pursued so many by- 
paths with them that they ended (possibly they 
had begun) by never trusting him. On the 22d 
of June the commons presented to the king their 


This paper was picked up on the scaffold after his head had 
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grant of tonnage and poundage, which he now 
accepted as a gift from his people. Six subsidies 
had also been voted. Three other acts were like- 
wise presented, one imposing a poll-tax for the de- 
fraying of the charges of the armies, the second 
and third putting down fprtever the High Com- 
mission Court and the detestable Star Chamber, 
which had, in fact, both fallen into decrepitude 
at the opening of the present parliament. On 
the 2d of July, Charles gave his assent to the 
poll-tax bill, probably hoping that it would dis- 
gust the people, and turn them against their new 
legislators or rulers; but he demurred upon the 
other two acts, The commons voted that he 
should pass all three or none at all; and Charles, 
alarmed at their tone, on the 5th of July, passed 
the other two also. 

The important events which we have had to 
condense have carried us over some family inci- 
dents which were far from being of insignificant 
moment. Inthe autumn of 1633, the intriguing, 
turbulent, conscienceless Mary de’ Medici, Queen- 
dowager of France, and mother to Henrietta 
Maria, arrived in England, and was conducted 
in great state through London. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, after a hard contest, had driven her out of 
France with disgrace and in poverty. Her daugh- 
ter, the Queen of Spain, could not, or would not . 
grant her an asylum: the Queen of England had 
more filial tenderness, or more power, and after 
long entreaties she prevailed upon Chartes to re- 
ceive and maintain her. The country, the reli- 
gion, the manners of this royal refugee all ren- 
dered her obnoxious to the people. The sailors 
who brought her over called the equinoctial gales 
which raged during her passage “ queen-mother 
weuther;” and popular superstition connected the 
coming of the Papist and idolatress with a pesti- 
lence that was then raging. Nor were these pre- 
judices removed by the liberality of the king, 
who granted her an enormous pension, and a 
patent or monopoly upon leather. 

Whenever the popular excitement was great, 
Mary de’ Medici and her train of priests came in 
for a large share of abuse. Terrified at some 
great crowds and tumults during the trial of 
Strafford, she desired a guard for her security. 
The commons, saying that they were bound in 
honour not to suffer any violence to be done to 
her, referred the business to a vommittee. Mr. 
Henry Martin reported that the committee had 
agreed to provide for her safety by all good ways 
and means; being, however, of opinion that the 
best thing she could do was to be gone out of Eng- 
land, he moved that the house would entreat the 
lords to join with them in a petition to his ma- 
jesty that the queen-mother might be moved to 
depart the kingdom, the rather for the quieting 
those jealousies in the hearts of his majesty’s 
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well~affected subjects, occasioned by some ill ; 


instruments about the queen’s person, by the 
flocking of priests and Papists to her house, and 
by the use and practice of the idolatry of the 
mass.’ Charles, however, held out; but Mary 
de’ Medici was made restless. and wretched by 
constant alarms, and soon showed that she was 
more anxious to leave England than ever she had 
been to come to it. The only thing that was 
wanting was money for her journey, and the 
commons gladly voted her £10,000 out of the 
poll-tax. In the month of July she took her de- 
parture, to become again a homeless wanderer ; 
but she did not wander far, dying at Cologne 
shortly after. 

On the 4th of August, Serjeant Wild, in the 
name of the commons of England, presented at 
the bar of the upper house charges of impeach- 
ment against thirteen bishops? who had been 
moat active in pursuing Laud’s system, and who 
were especially charged with contriving, making, 
and promulgating, in the late convocation, seve- 
ral constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, con- 
trary to the king’s prerogative, the laws of the 
realm, the rights of parliament, and the proper- 
ties and liberties of the people. By this measure, 
though the bill for depriving prelates of their 
seats had been lost, thirteen bishops were kept 
away from parliament. 

The Scottish Covenanters, on the whole, had 
had a very comfortable time of it in the north of 
England: it had been for the interest of the 
commons to keep them well supplied with money, 
and to administer to their comforts in other re- 
spects. The military duty was light, allowing 
an abundance of time for preaching and praying; 
and the English people in those provinces had 
before, or they then contracted, an affection for 
the Calvinistic doctrine. As long as the royal 
army was kept on foot at York, the parliament 
considered it unsafe to permit the departure of 
Leslie's army; and it was very easy for them to 
prolong the negotiations; but at length, in the 
beginning of August, the treaty of pacification 
was concluded —Charles agreeing not merely to 
disband his army at York, but also to withdraw 
the strong garrisons which he had thrown into 
Berwick and Carlisle. The Scots obtained the 
security of the English parliament for payment 


of a balance of £220,000 of the “brotherly assist- 
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% They were Winchester, Coventry, Gloucester, Exeter, St. 
Asaph, Bath and Wells, Hereford, Ely, Bangor, Bristol, Roches- 
ter, Peterborough, and Liandaff; and the name of William 
Laud, Arohbishop of Canterbury, was put at the end of the list. 
The oomhons did not forget to take notice of their bribes to the 
king. They said, in their impeachment, “And to add more 
t and efficacy to this their monstrous design, they did, at 
wie aynod, under a specious and fair title, grant a bene- 
is'g# contribution to his majesty, to be paid by the clergy 
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ance,” and “with store of English money and 
spoils, and the best entertainment, they left their 
warm and plentiful quarters”— not, however, until 
Leslie had seen that Charles’s army was really 
disbanding. During the negotiations, Charles 
had offered to go into Scotland, and to meet the 
Scottish parliament for the better settlement of 
sundry matters; and as early as the month of 
June he had announced his intention of making 
this journey. But it in no way suited the Eng- 
lish parliament to let him go at this moment, nor 
could his utmost efforts obtain their permission 
until the 10th of August. The popular party 
considered the journey as rife with danger and 
intrigue; and some of them, even at the last 
moment, would have prevented it. They desired 
the king to appoint a regent during his absence; 
but Charles got over this difficulty by naming 
commissioners, and, having given the command 
of all the forces on this side Trent to the popu- 
lar Earl of Essex, he got into his carriage rumi- 
nating deep things, being attended by none in 
the coach but his nephew, Charles Louis, Elector 
Palatine (who had got out of Richelieu’s clut- 
ches), by his cousin, the Duke of Lennox, created 
Duke of Richmond, and bythe Marquis of Ham- 
ilton. He had not been gone a week when the 
Earl of Holland, formerly the queen’s favourite, 
but now irritated against her and the whole court, 
sent a letter to the House of Peers, “with some 
obscure words, as if there were new practices 
and designs against the parliament.” The lorda 
imparted the contents of the letter to the com- 
mons, who forthwith appointed commissioners 
to go into Scotland, ostensibly to superintend the 
ratification of the recent treaty, but in reality to 
keep watch over the king, and, in the language 
of their instructions, “to certify the parliament 
from time to time of their proceedings, and of all 
occurrences which shall concern the good of this 
kingdom.” The persons appointed for these de- 
licate offices were, the Earl of Bedford, Edward, 
Lord Howard, Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William 
Armyne, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Mr. Hamp- 
den; and a draft of a commission was sent after 
the king for him to sign, empowering the said 
commissioners to treat, confer, and conclude 
with such commissioners as should be named by 
the Scottish parliament. Charlcz, very anxious 
to avoid this surveillance, refused to sign the 
commission, and told the English parliament that 
he did so because the treaty was already ratified 
by the parliament of Scotland. The Scottish 
army was over the Tweed, and the lord-general 
had almost disbanded all the English army; and 
therefore his majesty saw no necessity for such 
commission, yet, in the end, was pleased to give 
leave to the members named to come and attend 
him in Scotland, &c. This answer was not written 
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till the 25th of August. For reasons not explain- | appointments, but anxious to keep their govern- 
ed, the Earl of Bedford did not go, but Lord | ment independent of the cabinet of St, James's, 
Howard, Mr. Hampden, and the rest, hastened | to which it had been subservient—occasionally 
into Scotland. to the detriment of Scottish interests and national 
In the meantime the king had made a pleasant | honour—ever since James had succeeded to the 
journey, and met with a kind reception. He dined | throne of Elizabeth: apd they opposed with all 
with Leslie in his camp, caressed that old soldier | their might the assumption of the prerogative. 
of fortune, and endeavoured to corrupt his ofti- | There was, however, one gleam of comfort for 
cera.' At Edinburgh, forgetting his intolerances, | the king in this long struggle about offices; he 
and the lessons of Laud, he listened with an ap- | saw many noble Scots so fiercely bent on the ob- 
proving countenance to the Presbyterian preach- | taining of places for themselves, that he fancied 
ers, and outwardly conformed to their simple or | they must break out into feuds and parties, some 
bare ceremonies. It was a curious, and, for him, | of which might yet rally round him. According 
a humiliating sight! The Scots could hardly | to an eye-witness, he promised on al} sides, and 
forget how, a few months before, he had endea- | granted, at least in words, whatevey was asked. 
voured to drive them from that worship by can- , In the end the partiea came to an aogommodation; . 
non balls. And as it seemed necessary for the | the Covenanting leaders in parliament agreed to 
king of the Presbyterian Scots to have a Presby- | reduce the numbey of incendiaries to five, to re- 
terian chaplain, Charles appointed to that office , lease the incendiaries and plotters from prison, 
Alexander Henderson, the man who had had a | aud to refer their trial to a pommittee, their sen- 
principal hand in overthrowing the bishops and | tence to the king; and Charies agreed that the 
writing the bond of the Covenant.* At the same | appointment of ministers, judges, and privy coun- 
time, so far from showing any ill-will towards the | sellors should be by and with the approbation of 
chiefs of the Covenanters, he treated them all, | the estates while parliament was sitting, and of 
whether lay or clergy, nobles or burghers, with | the privy council when it was adjourned or dis- 
a great show of respect and even affection. Some | solved. But still the matter was far from being 
he gratified with titles, some with employment, | settled: Argyle, the great champion of the Cove- - 
all with promises. In his opening speech to the | nant, desired the post of chancellor ; Charles pre- 
parliament, he declared that affection for his na- | ferred giving it to Loudon, whom he had com- 
tive land had brought him thither, where he hoped | mitted to the Tower for the famous letter “Au 
to remedy all jealousies and distractions; and he | Roy.” While the discontent was great, and in- 
engaged cheerfully to fulfil all that had been stip- | trigue in fall activity, there happened what Scot- 
ulated in the treaty. He reminded them, how- | tish historians significantly call the “ Incident.” 
ever, of his ancient descent, and of the rights and | Argyle, who was feared and detested by the king, 
high standing which that circumstance ought to | and Hamilton, who had incurred the royal sus- 
give him. Not looking at history with a critical | picion ever since he had consented to play that 
eye, he told them that he claimed their allegiance | double part with the Covenanters, which Charles 
as the descendant of one hundred and eight Scot- | had put upon him as a proof of his loyalty and 
tish kings; and he offered to ratify the ucts of | affection, were the most powerful men in the 
their last session in the old form by the touch of | Scottish parliament. If they could be crushed 
his sceptre. The Covenanters, not much moved | the king might yet raise his head, or so he fondly 
by the oratorical part of the address, told him | fancied. There was a third noble Scot involved 
that the acts of the Scottish parliament were | in the “ Incident”—a man far more remarkable 
valid without such assent. than the former two: this was the brave, adroit, 
The chief offices of the state were now vacant; | and unprincipled Earl of Montrose, who had al- 
and parliament claimed the right of appointment | ready been, by turns, courtier and Covenanter, 
to these places, or at least insisted that they should | and then king’s man again. He had marched 
not be filled except by their advice. Charles | into England with the army of Leslie; he had 
struggled hard to save this his last or only re- | enjoyed, as we have seen, the entire confidence 
maining prerogative in Scotland: but the Cove- | of the Covenanters; he had been appointed one 
nanters were not only suspicious of the king’s | of their commissioners to treat with the king at 
—_——  ————_, Ripon and York ; and, in the latter place, he had 
been won over by the graces, the arts, and pro- 
mises of Charles, to betray his colleagues. It was 
agreed between them that Montrose, in order to 
be more useful, should continue to play the part 





1} Leslie himself was a man not very likely to fall into the trap. 
Some time before, he had expressed to a friend his sense of 
Charles's good intentions towards him. ‘‘ His majesty,” said 
he, ‘‘ with all reverence would see me hanged.” And then the 
old campaigner referred to his easy means of living well else- 
where. ‘‘Last of all,” said he, ‘I can live abroad, and get ith all hi 
preferment with honour.”--Dalrymple, Memorials. of & 3 ealous wovensnter: parainty ue t icy 

2 «« Henderson,” says Wemys, “is greater with him than even | CURNING, was at times very catetes @ kept in 
Canterbury was; he is never from him day nor night.” i his pocket, at York, a letter, in which Montrone 
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engaged to do his service; and thie letter was 
stolen out of his pocket, copied, and sent to the 
Covenanters. Whitelock says that this was done 
by Hamilton. While Montrose had time he as- 
sured the king, by letter, that there were men in 





JAMES GrataM, Earl, and afterwards Marquis, of Montrose.' 


Scotland who, if supported by his majesty’s pre- | 


sence, would both make and prove a charge of 
treason against Hamilton and Argyle; but he 
and some of his associates were soon arrested and 
committed to the castle of Edinburgh as plotters 
and banders. It was observed, however, that 
Jharles did not treat Hamilton with his former 

respect or favour; and one day the Lord Ker 
sent him a charge of treason. Hamilton appealed 
to the parliament, which declared him innocent, 
and compelled Ker to make an apology. Mont- 
rose, from his dungeon, found means of commu- 
nicating with the king, and he repeated his charge 
against Hamilton and Argyle; and, according to 
Clarendon, who does not appear to havc been 
much shocked at the proposal, “frankly under- 
took” to make away with them both. About a 
fortnight after this, Hamilton was warned of a 
plot to have him seized, as he entered the pre- 
sence chamber, by an armed band, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Crawford—the man who had 
carried to him Ker’s challenge of treason, and 
who was to convey him and his brother Lanark, 
and the Earl of Argyle, on board a king's ship 
which was lying in Leith Roads, or to kill them 
in case of resistance or difficulty. Hamilton had 
time to communicate with his friends; and then 
he, his brother, and Argyle secured themselves as 
well as they could, and their associates in Edin- 
burgh fortified their houses, and spread the alarm 

ng the citizens, who flew to arms, and paraded 






; fiie'the portrait in Memorials of Montrose, 
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the streets all night. On the following morning 

Hamilton and the other noblemen wrote to in- 

form his majesty of the reasons of their absent- 

ing themselves the preceding night from court, 
and desired to know what his majesty would be 
pleased to command them to do: but Charles 
was not satisfied with their letters; and in the 
afternoon he proceeded to the parliament house 
with near “500 soldiers, and the worst affected 
men about him, with their arms in a menacing 
way.” “To prevent tumult in the streets,” says 
Lanark, “we resolved to leave the town, which 
could not have been shunned if we had gone to 
the parliament house with our friends at our 
backs, who would by no means condescend to 
| leave us.”? “The king’s array,” Baillie writes, 
| “broke in near-hand to the parliament’s outer 
‘wall. The states were mightily offended, and 
would not be pacified till Leslie had got a com- 
mission, very absolute, to guard the parliament, 
with all the bands of the city and regiments yet 
on foot, and some troops of horse.” 

Charles complained of the absence of the three 
noblemen, and of the vile slander which their 
needless flight and fear had brought upon him. 
“He professed to detest all such vile treacheries 
"as were spoken of ; urged a present trial, in face 
| of parliament, for the more clearing of his inno- 
| cency.” The states hesitated, and proposed the 
appointing of a committee for a more accurate 
trial in private than could have been had in pub- 
| lic. It has been asserted that the objection to a 
i public investigation waa, that the king’s presence 
| would overawe the freedom of inquiry; but it 

should seem to us that the humbled king had 
then little power to overawe anybody in Scotland. 
The parliament made fast the Earl of Crawford, 
Colonel Cochrane, and Colonel Stewart, who were 
accused of being the principal instruments in the 
plot; and the king departed dissatisfied. Yet 
for several days Charles repeated his demand for 
a public trial, even shedding tears to obtain it; 
but the more popular party insisted on a private 
investigation ; and Charles was at last obliged to 
give up the point to a committee. ‘ Many evil- 
favoured things,” says Baillie, ** were found; yet 
in the papers that went abroad we found nothing 
that touched the king.” The investigation was 
so secret in all respects that no reccrds or reports 
of its proceedings have been preserved, and, to- 
gether with the rest of the story of the “Incident,” 
it still remains an historical mystery. The end 
of it was, that, after some two or three weeks’ 
absence, upon the king’s and parliament’s letters 
the fugitive lords returned, and at once seemed 
to have as much of the king’s confidence as ever. 
“Sure,” says Baillie, “their late danger was the 
; means to increase their favour with the parlia- 


2 Lanark’s letters, in Hardwicke State Papers. 
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ment; 80, whatever ruling they had before, it | be afterwards redeemed by money; and by this 


was then multiplied.” Shortly after Hamilton 
was made a duke, and Argyle a marquis.' 

But, before this satisfactory adjustment was 
brought about, the “Incident” produced great 
suspicions and stirsin London. The English par- 
liament, which had sat for eleven months, ad- 
journed from the 9th of September to the 20th of 
October, taking care, however, to leave a stand- 
ing committee of both houses to act during the 
short recess. On the appointed day the houses 
met again; and the lords, observing Palace-yard 
to be full of armed men, moved to know the rea- 
son thereof. The Earl of Essex, captain-general 
of the south, signified to their lordships that the 
committee of the House of Commons, which sat 
during the recess, had desired that there might 
be a guard of soldiers set about the parliament, 
to prevent the insolence and affronts of the dis- 
banded soldiers about town, and to secure the 
houses against other designs which they had rea- 
son tosuspect. In effect, Lord Howard, Hampden, 
and the other parliamentary commissioners sent 
into Scotland, had instantly communicated the 
affair of the “Incident,” and this was interpreted 
into avast conspiracy, which was to embrace the 
three kingdoms, and which was, as usual, deno- 
minated a plot of the Papists. And thereupon 
the commons had sent to the lord-mayor to secure 
the city of London, and had required the justices 
of Middlesex and Surrey to obey such orders as 
the Earl of Essex might think fit to give them 
for the public safety. Now they desired a con- 
ference with the lords, to express their sense of 
the great danger to the nation from a conspiracy 
with many ramifications, and from the old design 
of seducing the English army. The lords, in 
conference, fully agreed with the commons, and 
thereupon new instructions were sent down tu 
Howard and Hampden, and their brother com- 
missioners, But everything that Charles now 
did, or left undone, was made an object of doubt 
and suspicion, and guarded against by the vigi- 
lance of the popular party. It seemed to all men 
a strange circumstance that he should prolong his 
stay in Scotland, when his presence was so much 
required in England; and many, both friends 
and foes, were murmuring at it. He had most of 
the crown jewels with him, and it was thought 
that he had endeavoured to bribe some of the 
Scottish leaders with them—the said jewels to 


! Balfour; Malcolm Laing; Baillie's Letters: Hardwicke State 


Papers; Clarendon, History of the Great Rebellion. It appears 
that the Scottish committee of investigation declared that Ham- 
ilton and Argyle'were falsely accused by Montruse, and also that 
they (Hamilton and Argyle) had good reasons for fleeing froin 
Edinburgh. Evelyn says that, subsequently, the English privy 
council examined the matter, and declared that no imputation 
could be cast upon the honour of the king for anything done by 
himedf there. 


time it was known that the great collar of rubies 
had been conveyed into Holland, and there 
pawned. General Leslie, who a short time be- 
fore had expressed his assurance that the king 
would hang him if he cotld, was created a Scot- 
tish peer, with the title of Earl of Leven. It is 


‘said that the soldier of fortune was profuse in 


his expressions of gratitude, and promised never 
again to take up the sword against his sacred 
majesty. One or two other earldoms were con- 
ferred on Covenanting leaders; and out of the 
revenues of the dissolved bishoprics, &c., the king 
dispensed gratuities to many individuals, includ- 
ing, it is said, his Presbyterian chaplain, Hen- 
derson, But presently there came a blast from 
Ireland, which caused all men to turn their eyes 
solely to that country. 

The Irish people, far more oppressed than ever 
the Scots had been—for they had been deprived 
not only of their religious freedom, but of their 
rights in their own property-—were encouraged 
by the example of the Scots, and the successful 
issue of that struggle, to contemplate the possi- 
bility of a similar victory in their own case over 
the tyranny that bound them. It was not merely 
their religion that tempted them—it was also a 
prospect of recovering the broad acres which they 
had once possessed, and which were now in the 
hands of the descendants of the foreign invaders 
and Protestant colonists. Theirs was a struggle, 
not merely for the eucharist, but for loaves of 
bread. Roger Moore, a gentleman of Kildare, 
of ancient descent, who saw the patrimony of his 
ancestors in the hands of English and Scotch 
settlers, was one of the first and most active 
agents in the present rising. Within narrow lim- 
its Moore had played the part of Julm of Pro- 
cida: he had visited most parts of Lreland, and 
secretly harangued the discontented natives, who 
generally agreed to rise when called upon, In 
Ulster, Cornelius Maguire, Baron of Inniskillen, 
and Sir Phelim O'Neil, who, after the death of 
the son of Tyrone, became chieftain of his sept, 
entered with ardour into all the views of Roger 
Moore, and it was agreed among them to prepare 
for a general insurrection. Strafford had held 
that the best card the king had to play, was the 
Irish army which he had raised; and Charles 
had sent instructions (he hoped secret ones) to 
the Earls of Ormond and Antrim, to secure this 
army, to recruit it, and, if possible, to surprise 
the castle of Dublin, where they would find am- 
munition, stores, and arms for 12,000 men. But 
this Irish army, this last card of a desperate 
gamester, consisted almoat entirely of Catholics, 
and was an object of dread or suspicion, not only 
to the English parliament, but also to all Irish 
Protestants, With great difficulty, au order was 
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wrung from the king for the disbanding of this 
force; but, in remitting the order to Ireland, 
Charles sent with it a secret message to Ormond 
and Antrim to keep as many of the men toge- 
ther as they possibly could, using their ingenuity 
to devise pretexts for so doing, and to lull asleep 
the suspicions of the Protestant Irish. One of 
the plans hit upon for keeping the Irish troops 
together was, to pretend that they were to be 
allowed to enter the service of the Spanish go- 
vernment of Flanders, and regular commissions 
were sent to certain picked officers to enlist the 
whole body, as if for the King of Spain. Of the 
two higher agents, Antrim was the more active: 
he intrigued with these picked officers, and these 
officers intrigued with some of the members of 
the Irish parliament, who were glad to learn that 
the army was not, in reality, maintained for ser- 
vice abroad, but for the king’s service at home. 
The English, the Scots, had disobliged his ma- 
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testant settlers were robbed and butchered almost 
without resistance. No capitulation or agree- 
ment signed by the chiefs and officers could res- 
cue them from the fury of the more than half- 
naked Irish peasantry. The flames spread far 
and near, and in a few days all the open country 
in Tyrone, Monaghan, Longford, Leitrim, Fer- 
managh, Cavan, Donegal, Derry, and part of 
Down, was in the hands of the insurgents. In 
the course of a few weeks the English and Scot- 
tish colonies seemed to be almost everywhere up- 
rooted. The Protestants exaggerated their loss, 
but still it remains certain that the massacre was 
prodigious. The colonists of Ulster, a brave and 
active set of men, but who were taken completely 
by surprise, as they were living at the time in 
seeming good fellowship with the natives, were 
so reduced in numbers by the first onslaught, that 
they could make no head for a considerable time 
after. Sir John Temple,’ who was at that time 


jesty: if the Irish could restore him to his former | master of the rolls and a member of the Irish 
state, what might they not expect from his gra- | privy council, described the insurgents as mur- 


titude? If the Catholic Irish loved their religion, 


what had they to expect from the parliament of 


England, which was fiercely Protestant—- which 
denounced the Papists at every move they took 
-—which coerced alike the king’s prerogative and 
tle conscience of the subject?) Appeals like these 
produced a wonderful effect. In a short time, 
though their views were different, some of the | 
officers and men were in intelligence with Corne- 
lius Maguire, Sir Phelim O'Neil, and the other | 


chieftains of Ulster, with Roger Moore, and with 
; cessation, in September, 1643, this number will 


the converts he had made in all parts. Some in- 
timations were given by Sir William Cole, in a 
letter to the Lords-justices of Ireland, Sir William 
Parsons and Sir John Borlase, concerning dan- 
gerous resorts and secret meetings, but no one 
received any certain notice of the conspiracy till 
the very eve of itsexecution. It had been agreed 
that the plot should take effect upon the 23d of 
October. On that day, many of the Irish gentry 
of great quality went into Dublin, but many failed 
the rendezvous, and, of a forlorn hope, appointed 
to surprise or storm the castle, only eighty men 
appeared. In the course of that night Hugh | 
M‘Mahon got drunk in a tavern, and revealed 
the great design to one Owen O’Connelly of Irish 


extraction, but a Protestant, and servant to Sir | 


John Clotworthy, a member of the English par- 
liament. This Owen hastened to reveal what he 
had heard to Sir William Parsons; and Dublin 
Castle was saved. 
rising took place without check or warning. The 
Ulster chieftains and their associates fell furiously 
_ upon the towns: Sir Phelim O'Neil took Charle- 
* mont and Dungannon; O'Quin took Mountjoy; 


a Newry; and O’Hanlan took Tandera- | | 
> No matt'made head against them; the Pro- | 























But in other parts the bloody 


dering or stripping and driving out men, women, 
and children, wherever their force or their cun- 
ning prevailed. The Earl of Castlehaven, a Ca- 
tholic, says that all the water in the sea could not 


| wash off from the Irish the taint of that rebel- 


lion, which begun most bloodily on the English 
in a time of settled peace. Clarendon says that 
forty or fifty thousand were murdered in the first 
insurrection; and if, instead of first insurrection, 
we read during the whole insurrection, that is, 
from the breaking out, in October, 1641, to the 


not be exaggerated; nor will it include the Pro- 
testants who fell in regular warfare with arms in 
their hands. 

On the last day of October O’Connelly, “the 
happy discoverer of the first plot,” arrived in 
London with letters from the lords-justices, and 
gave a full account of all particulars within his 
knowledge to the House of Lords. The lords 
immediately desired a conference, and the House 
of Commons resolved that they should forthwith 
sit in committee to consider of the rebellion in 
Ireland, and to provide for the safety of England. 
This tragical business occupied the House of 
Commons nearly the whole of the month of No- 
vember. They showed arare vigour and alacrity. 
Within a week they resolved that £200,000 
should be set apart for the Irish government ; 
that ships should be provided for guarding the 
Trish coasts; that 6000 foot and 2000 horse should 
be raised for the Irish service; and that the com- 
mittee of Irish affairs should consider in what 
manner this kingdom might make the best use 
of the friendship and assistance of Scotland in 


the business of Ireland. 


1 Father of the better known Sir William Temple. 
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The king had received the dreadful news in 
Scotland before O’'Connelly arrived in London. 
In Scotland, as in England, the effect produced 
was appalling, and in both countries, from the 
very beginning, the general feeling connected the 
bloody massacre with the intrigues of the king 
and queen. Charles named the Earl of Ormond 
lieutenant-general of all his forces in Ireland; 
and, at last, at the end of November, he took the 
road for London, where people continued to won- 
der at his protracted absence. Upon his arrival 
in the city he was received with some congratu- 
lations, and was sumptuously feasted by the citi- 
zens; all which led him to hope that he might 
again be a king indeed. In return he banqueted 
the citizens at Hampton Court, and knighted 
several of the aldermen. He instantly took of- 
fence at the houses surrounding themselves with 
an armed guard. The Earl of Essex acquainted 
the lords that he had surreadered his commission 
of captain-general of the south into his majesty’s 
hands, and therefore could take no further order 
for these guards. The intelligence was commu- 
nicated by their lordships tothe commons. Then 
Charles informed the houses, through the lord- 
keeper, that as he saw no reason for any such 
guards, it was his royal pleasure that they should 
be dismissed, hoping that now his presence would 
be a sufficient protection to them. As soon as 
this order was communicated to the commons, 
they proposed that both houses should petition 
the king for the continuance of the guard till 
they might satisfy his majesty why a guard was 
necessary. After some dispute the lords con- 
sented, and the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Digby waited upon the king, who thereupon 
said, that he would command the Earl of Dorset 
to appoint some of the train-bands, only for a 
few days, to wait upon both houses. The com- 
mons, not satisfied, considered the matter in com- 
mittee, and drew up reasons to prove the neces- 
sity of a ‘protection. They also told the king 
that they could not trust him with the nomina- 
tion of the commander of their guard, who must. 
be a person chosen by themselves. 

Two days after this the commons presented to 
the king their celebrated “Remonstrance of the 
State of the Kingdom.” This paper was brought 
before the house on the 22d of November. The 
house had sat from eight o'clock till about noon, 
the hour at which the members usually retired 


to dine. Then there was a loud call for the Re- 
monstrance. Some would have postponed it, at 


so late an hour, but Oliver Cromwell, and some 
others, insisted that they should proceed with it. 
Oliver Cromwell, who at that time was little 
taken notice of, asked the Lord Falkland why he 
would have it put off, for that day would have 
settled it. Falkland answered, that there would 
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not have been time enough, “for sure it would 
take some debate.” Cromwell replied, “a very 
sorry one ;” for he and his party had calculated 
that very few would oppose the Remonstrance.' 
But Cromwell was disappointed, for there was 
a formidable opposition, censisting of men who 
considered the Remonstrance as an extreme men- 
sure, appealing too openly to the people against 
the king and government; and so fierce and Jong 
was the debate about it, that it took up not only 
the day, but a good part of the night also; and 
though the popular party carried it at two o'clock 
in the morning, it was only by a majority of nine, 
or, according to another account, of eleven. At 
the beginning of the debate there was a full 
house, but before its close many of the members 
had retired from exhaustion;? and hence the de- 
cision was compared to the verdict of a starved 
jury. So important a trial of strength was it 
deemed, that Oliver Cromwell is said to have 
declared, after the division, that he would have 
sold his estate, and retired to America, if the 
question had been lost. <A violent debate then 
followed, on the motion of Mr. Hampden, that 
there might be an order entered for the present 
printing of their Remonstrance; and the excite- 
ment became so great, that several members were 
on the point of proceeding to personal violence. 
Mr. Hyde (Clarendon) maintained that to print 
and publish the Remonstrance, without the consent 
of the peers, was illegal ; and upon a division, the 
popular side lost this question by 124 to 101. 
The Remonstrance thus carried, was certainly 
put forward to stem the returning tide of loyalty, 
by men who felt that the king’s love of arbitrary 
dominion was much better proved than his sin- 
cerity in relinquishing it;? who were informed 
on all sides that Charles deplored the restrictions 
put upon him by the parliament, and was con- 
stantly making efforts or forming designs to 
shake off those restrictions. The paper consisted 
of a long preamble, and 206 several clauses. 
From the lending of English shipping to the 
Papist forces proceeding against the Protestant 
Rochellers, to the rumoured Popish plots of the 
day—from the imprisonment of Sir John Eliot, 
to the late army plot—nothing was omitted that 
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1 Clarendon. This writer thus, not very incorrectly, describes 
the Remonstrance :—‘‘ It contained a very hitter representation 
of all the illegal things which had been done from the first hour 
of the king's coming to the crown to that minute; with all the 
sharp reflections which could be made upon the king himeelf, 
the queen, and council]; and published all the unreasonable 


_ Jealousies of the present government, of the introducing Popery; 


and all other particulars that might disturb the minds of the 
people: which were enough discomposed.” 

2 Three hundred and seven, however, remained to vote. The 
majority, according to the journals of the commons, was 159, 
the minority 148. 3 Hallam. 

4 ‘¢ Thus in the minds of the authors of the Remonstrance, re- 


form in the church against Episcopacy—reform in the govern- 
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Sir Ralph Hopeton presented this paper to the { many tales both to tell and to hear, which had 
king at Hampton Court on the evening of the | no reference to that business. On the 8th of De- 
1st of December. Charles, at the reading of it, | cember the commons debated upon certain pro- 
hesitated at the charges respecting a malignant | positions about to be offered to his majesty by 
party, and the design of altering religion, and | the Irigh rebels, who, as a preliminary, asked for 
said, “The devil take him, whosoever he be, that | a full toleration of the Catholic religion; and it 
hath a design of that sort.” He also stopped at | was resolved, both by the lords and commons of 
the reading of that part of the Remonstrance | England, that they would never give consent to 
which gave the lands of the rebels in Ireland to | any toleration of the Popish religion in Ireland, 
those who should suppress the rebellion, and | or in any other of his majesty’s dominions! 
said, “We must not dispose of the bear's skin | During the debate a great stir was caused by the 
till the bear be dead.” When the petition was | report that a guard had been set near the parlia- 
read, Charles asked several questions, but Hope- | ment without their privity. Forthwith the com- 
ton told him that he had no power to speak to ; mons sent a sergeant-at-arms to bring the com- 
anything without the permission of the commons. | mander of that guard to their bar. The officer 
‘Doth the house intend to publish this declara- | said that the sheriff had received a writ to that 
tion?” said Charles. Again Hopeton said that | purpose, and that the soldiers had a warrant 
he could not answer. from the justices of the peace. The commons 
On the following day the king sent to the com- , immediately resolved that this was a dangerous 
mons his answer to the petition which accom- | breach of the privileges of their house, and that 
panied the Remonstrance. He told them that he | the guards should be discharged. 
thought their declaration or remonstrance un- Six days after (on the 14th of December), the 
parliamentary ; that he could not at all understaud | king spoke to both houses upon the business of 
what was meant by a wicked and malignant | Treland. He again complained of the slowness 
party; that the bishops were entitled to their | of their proceedings, and recommended despatch. 
votes in parliament by the laws of the kingdom, | These delays had in part arisen out of the com- 
and that their inordinate power was sufficiently | mons’ jealousy of the royal prerogative of levying 
abridged by the taking away of the High Com- | troops. Charles spoke directly to this point, and 
mission Court; that he would consider of a pro- | told them that he had taken notice of the bill 
posal for the calling of a national synod, to ex- | for pressing of soldiers, now debating among the 
amine church ceremonies, &c.; that he was per- | lords; and that in case the bill came to him in 
suaded in his conscience that the Church of Eng- | such a shape as not to infringe or diminish his 
land professed the true religion, with more purity ; prerogative, he would pass it as they chose. 
than any other; that its government and disci- | ‘And, further,” said he, “seeing there is a dis- 
pline were more beautified and free from super- | pute raised (I being little beholden to him who- 
stition; and that, as for the removing of evil coun- | svever at this time began it), concerning the 
sellors, they must name who they were, bringing | bounds of this ancient and undoubted preroga- 
w particular charge, and sufficient proofs, against | tive, to avoid further debate at this time, I offer 
them, and forbearing their general aspersions. that the bill may pass with a salvo jure both for 
Two Scotch commissioners came up to concert | king and people, leaving such debates to a time 
measures with the English parliament ivr the | that may better bear them. If this be not ac- 
suppression of the Irish rebellion ; but they had | cepted, the fault is not mine that this bill pass 
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ment against the king—the commercial aggrandizement of Eng- | head of the party called the Cavaliers. The regular troops which 
land against an ignorant, incapable, and corrupt administration | remained faithful, a part also of the country nobility—who for 
—presented themselves as three grand tasks to be accomplished, | the last thirty years had been living strangers altogether to 
and the entire revolution was resolved on. The Presbyterian | what was passing around them, and still retaining the pure 
majority in parliament, as well as out of doors, were eager to | monarchical doctrines of Queen Elizabeth's time—and some ad- 
begin the work, thinking they could eud readily on the king's | venturers, younger members of the universities, promptly formed 
consenting to the abolition of Episcopacy, which, in order to | an army which was ready to act for this party. Glorying in 
obtain that consent, they declared to be a mere form ; then they | the name of Roundheads, given to the nationa) party in derision 
went eo far as to ay that it was not necessary, that the will of | by the Cavaliers, the maas of the population supported the par- 
the parliament was the law, and that the king must submit to | liament, which now seized the revenues of the crown, and in- 
it. But this last pretension shocked those who desired neither Vested « committee of its members with all the functions of 
parliamentary omutpotence nor royal absolutiam ; it forced the | government. The women divested themselves of their orna- 
various elements, united hitherto against the latter abuse, to | ments in order to furnish means. The men filled with enthusi- 
separate and distribute themselves, and thenceforth the king | asm the ranks of the militia. The leading chiefs of the parlia- 
had a party resolved on asserting for him, and even, if oeed | mentary army were naturally those members of the two houses, 
were, on restoring to him by the sword, rights sanctioned by | who by their wealth could contribute most towards the cost of 
time equally ‘with those of the parliament and the people. the war, the great lords and rich landed gentry, nearly all of 
‘When the king unfurled at Nottingham his royal standard | whom were Presbyterians. In the secondary ranks, illustrious 
in token of a still haughty distress, the thirty-two lords, the | orators and soldiers by profession sided with the members of 
sixty members of the House of Commons, and the ministers who | the lower house, who until now were better known by their 
dad to this appeal, formed, together with the bishops, the | religious and patriotic zeal than by their talents.”—Armand 
Roman Catholic. peers, and the great officers of the crown, the ‘Carrel, History of the Counter- Revolution in England, p. 28. 
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not, but theirs that refuse so fair an offer.”' Par- | should appear before them the very next day. 


liament took fire at this speech, and lords and 
commons instantly joined in a petition touching 
the privileges of parliament, the birthright and 
inheritance not only of themselves, but of the 
whole kingdom. They declared, with 
all duty, that the king ought not to 
take notice of any matter in agitation 
and debate in either house, except by 
their information; that he ought not 
to propose any condition, provision, or 
limitation to any bill in debate or pre- 
paration, nor express his consent or dis- 
sent, approbation or dislike, until the 
bill was presented to him in due course. 
They complained that his majesty had 
broken those privileges in his speech, 
particularly in mentioning the bill of 
impress, in offering a provisional clause 
before it was presented, and in expres- 
sing his displeasure against such as 
moved a question concerning the same: 
and they desired to know the names of 
such persons as had seduced his majesty to that 
item, that they might be punished as his great 
. eouncil should advise. The parliament at first 


resolved not to proceed with any business till ! 


they had a satisfactory answer to their petition ; 
and, during their heat, hints were thrown out 
that the Irish rebels were actually favoured by 
some about the queen; “and divers went yet 
higher.” On the very next day (the 15th of De- 
cember), the motion for printing the Remon- 
strance, which had been lost on the 22d of No- 
vember by a majority of twenty-three, was tri- 
umphantly carried by 135 to 83. This striking 
paper, when distributed through the country, was 
of more effect than an army could have been. 
Charles, moody and discontented, withdrew 
to Hampton Court? to prepare an answer to the 
Remonstrance in the shape of a declaration. He 
chose this very moment of doubt and suspicion 
for an attempt to get the Tower of London into 
his hands by changing the governor or lieutenant. 
Upon the 20th of December a report was made 
to the vigilant commons that his majesty inten- 
ded to remove Sir William Balfour, the sturdy 
lieutenant who had secured the Ear! of Stratford 


for them; and they ordered that Sir William 


1 Rushworth; Whitelock. 

2 The original palace of Hampton Court was a brick building, 
but erected upon a plan of superior magnificence, and furnished 
with a splendour which was not to be seen on this side of the 
Alps. It contained 280 beds, which were adorned with silk and 
gold hangings. Henry VIII., whom Wolsey found it expedient 
to compliment with the assurance that he had built it expressly 
for his pleasure and accommodation, greatly enlarged the build- 
ing. Of the original splendour there are few remains. The 
principal of them is the spacious hall, formerly used as a ban- 
queting room. Hentzner, in his /tinerary, gives a description 
of the apartments, and their superb contents and fittings. 





House of Commons against it, representing this 


Balfour attended, and was examined touching 

the causes of his removal; after which the house 

fell into debate about a petition to be presented 

to his majesty for continuing him in his charge. 
cae 
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Hampton Court.*—From an old picture in possession of W. Bray, Eaq. 


But on the following day Sir William resigned 
the keys of the Tower to the king, who forthwith 
appointed Colonel Lunsford, who took the oaths, 
and entered upon the charge. The very day 
after this appointment, the common councilmen, 
and others of the city of London, petitioned the 


Colonel Lunsford as a man outlawed, most noto- 
rious for outrages, and therefore fit for any des- 
perate enterprise, and reminding the house that. 
they (the citizens) had lately been put into fear 
of some dangerous design from that citadel. The 
commons demanded a conference with the lords, 
and communicated to their lordships the petition 
from the city, representing the unfitness of Luns- 
ford for a place of such great trust, and desired 
their lordships to concur in a remonstrance, and 
in a prayer to the king to recommend Sir John 
Conyers to be lieutenant, under the command of 
that honourable person the Earl of Newport, 
who was constable of the Tower. The lords de- 
clined doing anything, upon which the commons 
passed the following vote:-—“ Resolved, nemine 
contradicente, that this house holds Colonel Luns- 
ford unfit to be, or continue, lieutenant of the 
Tower, as being a person whom the commons of 
| England cannot confide in.’ When this was 
done they sent to desire a second conference 
with the peers. The managers of this confer- 
, ence, Mr. Hollis, Mr. Pym, Mr. Strode, Sir Ed- 
mond Montfort, Mr. Glynne, Sir Philip Staple- 
ton, Mr. Martin, and Sir John Hobham, impor- 
tuned their lordships to join in their petition for 
removing Colonel Lunsford, alleging that they 
already found the evil consequence of his being 
leutenant, inasmuch as merchants had already 
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withdrawn their bullion out of the mint, &c. | the citizens rescued the youth, and about a hun- 


Still the lords refused to join. ‘That same even- 
ing, being Christmas Eve, the commons ordered 


that Sir Thomas Barrington and Mr. Martin ' 
should that night repair to the Earl of Newport, | 


dred of them coming up so hemmed in the lord 
bishop, that he could not stir; and then all of 
them with a loud voice cried out “No bishops!” 
The mob let old Williams go, apparently without 


constable of the Tower, and desire him, in the | injuring him; but one David Hide, a reformado 


name of their house, to lodge and reside within 
the citadel, and take the custody and entire care 
of that place. The two members went, but the 
Earl of Newport was not to be found. The 
second day after this, being Sunday, the 26th of 
December, the lord mayor waited upon his ma- 
jesty to tell him that the apprentices of London 
were contemplating a rising, to carry the Tower 
hy storm, unless he should be pleased to remove 
his new lieutenant. That same evening Charles 
took the keys from Colonel Lunsford. On the 
morrow Sir Thomas Barrington reported to the 
commons that the Earl of Newport had been 
with him on Sunday evening, to tell him that 
the king had discharged him from the constable- 
ship of the Tower. This earl, though very ac- 
ceptable to the citizens, was odious to the king, 
who, at this moment—this critical moment—had 
« violent altercation with him, which was re- 
ported to the House of Lords on the same Mon- 
day morning. 

All this day the houses of parliament were 
surrounded by tumultuous multitudes—for it 
was not yet publicly known that the king had 
removed Colonel Lunsford. The citizens who 
had petitioned against that officer collected at 
Westminster for an answer to that petition, and 
the London apprentices were there also for an 
answer to their petition.’ It was a Monday 
morning, and they made of it a most noisy St. 
Monday, crying out, “Beware of plots! No 
bishops! no bishops!” Old Bishop Williams 
seems to have lost his coolness and circumspec- 
tion with increase of age. On his way to the 
House of Lords with the Earl of Dover, ubserv- 
ing a youth crying out lustily against the bishops, 
he stepped from the earl, rushed into the crowd, 
and laid hands upon the stripling. Thereupon 


in the late army against the Scots, and now ap- 
pointed to go upon some command into Ireland, 
began to bustle and to say that he would cut the 
throats of those round-headed dogs' that bawled 
against bishops. Nor did this David Hide stop 
at threats, for he drew his sword, and called 
upon three or four others with him to second 
him; but his comrades refused, and he was soon 
disarmed by the citizens and carried before the 
House of Commons, who first committed him, 
and afterwards cashiered him. On the same 
stormy Monday, Colonel Lunsford, the recently 
dismissed lieutenant of the Tower, went through 
Westminster Hall, with no fewer than thirty or 
forty friends at his back. A fray ensued, the 
colonel drew his sword, and some hurt was done 
among the citizens and apprentices. Presently 
there came swarming down to Westminster some 
hundreds more of apprentices and others, with 
swords, staves, and other weapons. The lords 
sent out the gentleman usher, to bid them depart 
in the king’s name. The people said that they 
were willing to be gone, but durst not, because 
Colonel Lunsford and other swordsmen in West- 
minster Hall were lying in wait for them with 
their swords drawn, and because some of them 
that were going home through Westminster Hall 
had been slashed and wounded by those soldiers. 
With great difficulty the lord mayor and sheriffs 
appeased this tumult, which caused the loss of 
some blood, and which was the prelude to the 
fiercer battles that soon followed between the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers. 


1 Rushworth attributes the origin of the term Roundhead to 
this David Hide :—‘‘ Which passionate expression,” says he, 
“as far as I could ever learn, was the first minting of that 
term or compellation of Roundheads, which afterwards grew #0 
general.” “ 
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The bishops protest against their exclusion from parliament—They declare the proceedings of the lords null during 


their absence—They are committed to the Tower—The commons petition the king for a guard—He offers them 
one of his own choosing—He accuses six leaders of the commons of high treason—He commands their arrest— 
He prepares, on the refusal of the house, to secure them by force—His arrival in the house for the purpose— 
He finds the accused withdrawn—Indignation at his intrusion—He again attempts to secure the members in 
the city—Petition and remonstrance of the commons on the occasion—Voluntary offers tendered for the pro- 
tection of the accused members—Charles retires with his family and court from London—He abandons his 
prosecution of the members—Parliament alarmed by reports of military musters—Their preparations for de- 
fence—Symptoms of approaching civil war—Proceedings of both parties in the Irish rebellion—The lukewarm- 
ness of the lords denounced by the commons—Intercepted letters produced before the commons—Their con- 
tents produce alarm and remonstrance—The queen departs from England—The commons demand the power 
of the sword to be lodged in their own hands—They pass the Militia bill to that effect—Charles refuses to 
sanction it—The commons put the kingdom in a state of defence—They proclaim the Militia ordinance in 
their own name—A Declaration agreed by the lords and commons—Indignant remarks of Charles on receiving 
it—His abrupt refusal to intrust the militia to parliament—Justification he delivers for his proceedings—His 
message to the two houses—Their resolutions in consequence—They tramsmit their justification to the king 
—Both parties attempt to secure porsession of Hull—It is secured for the commous—Intrigues of Charles to 
recover it—He is refused admittance into the town— The commons approve of the refusal—Reply of the king, 
and his remonstrance—Counter-remonstrance of parliament—Charles forbids the muster of troope without his 
orders-—The lieutenants of the counties disregard his prohibition—Gathering of the parliamentary army—The 
English fleet inclined to the popular cause—Charles attempts to win the Scots to his party—They reject his 
advances—The adherents of the king, and their proceedings—Dilemma occasioned by the application of 
Charles for the great seal—Clarendon’s account of its delivery—Preparatians of Charles to besiege Hull— 
Nine peers enlist themselves on the side of the king—They are impeached by the :commons—Proposals from 
the commons of an accommodation rejected by the king. 


-ai@) HE thirteen bishops impeached for 
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their share in the obnoxious can- 
ons and Laud’s last convocation, 
had been admitted to bail, and, 
after a short time, to their seats in 
the House of Lords. Now, twelve 
of them drew up a protest and petition to the 
king, stating, that they could not attend in their 
places in parliament, where they had a clear and 
indubitable right to vote, because they had seve- 
ral times been violently menaced, affronted, and 
assaulted by multitudes of people, and had lately 
been chased away from the House of Lords, and 
put in danger of their lives—for all which they 
could find no redress or protection, though they 
had lodged several complaints in both houses. 
‘“ Therefore,” continued the document, “‘they (the 
bishops) do in all duty and humility protest be- 
fore your majesty and the peers against all laws, 
orders, votes, resolutions, and determinations, as 
in themselves null and of none effect, which in 
their absence have already passed; as likewise 
against all such as shall hereafter pass in the 
House of Lords, during the time of this their 
forced and violent absence,” &c. To the surprise 
of most men, the first signature to this protest 
and petition was that of old Williams, who had 
been translated to the archbishopric of York a 
Vou... 








i very few days before. The other eleven bishops 


that signed were Durham, Lichfield, Norwich, St. 
Asaph, Bath and Wells, Hereford, Oxford, Ely, 
Gloucester, Peterborough, and Llandaff. If the 
lords had acquiesced in the views of the petition- 
ers, the Long Parliament might have been ended 
now, in so far at least as the upper house was 
concerned, and the slur of illegality might have 
been cast upon all the acts that had been passed 
during the last year in the frequent absence of 
the lords spiritual. The move on the part of the 
court was a bold one; but the revolution was now 
in progress, and, without even offering to provide 
for the bishops’ safety, so that they might come 
to their house, or be accused of staying away 
wilfully and voluntarily, the lords desired a con- 
ference with the commons, and denounced the 
petition and protest as highly criminal, and sub- 
versive of the fundamental privileges and the 
very being of parliament. The commons in- 
stantly re-echoed the charge, accused these twelve 
bishops of high treason, and sent Mr. Glynne to 
the bar of the lords, to charge the prelates in the 
name of the House of Commons, and to desire 
that they might be forthwith sequestered from 
parliament and put into safe custody. “The 
lords sent the black rod instantly to find out these 
bishops and apprehend them; and by eight o'clock 
169 
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at night they were all taken, and brought up6n 
their knees to the bar, and ten of them commit- 
ted to the Tower; and two (in regard of their 
age, and indeed of the worthy parts of one of 
them, the learned Bishop of Durham) were com- 
mitted to the black rod.”! Thus ten more pre- 
lates were sent to join Laud in his captivity— 
twelve votes were lost to the court party in the 
“House of Lords. 

On the last day of this eventful year the com- 
mons sent Mr. Denzil Hollis to the king, with 
what they called an Address to his majesty, pray- 
ing for a guard, and an answer without delay. 





DenziLu Ho..is.—From a print by R. White. 


Hollis told the king, by word of mouth, that the 
House of Commons were ready to spend the last 
drop of their blood for his majesty, but that they 
had great apprehensions and just fears of mis- 
chievous designs to ruin and destroy them: that 
there had been several attempts made heretofore 
to bring destruction upon their whole body at 
once, and threats and menaces used against par- 
ticular persons; that there was a malignant party 
daily gathering strength and confidence, and now 
come to such a height as to imbrue their hands 
in blood in the face and at the very doors of the 
parliament; and that the same party at his ma- 
jesty’s own gates had given out insolent and 
menacing speeches against the parliament itself. 
And in the end Hollis informed him, that it was 
the humble desire of the commons to have ao 
guard to protect them out of the city, and com- 
manded by the Earl of Essex, chamberlain of his 
majesty’s household, and equally faithful to his 
majesty and the commonwealth. Charles desired 
to have this message in writing; the paper was 


sent to him accordingly, and he replied to it, not 
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without delay, as the commons had requested, or 
enjoined, but three days after. In the interval 
the commons had ordered that halberts should 
be provided and brought into the house for their 
own better security. The halberts were brought 
in accordingly, and Rushworth informs us that 
they stood in the house for a considerable time 
afterwards. Then, understanding that the lords 
would not sit on the morrow, which was New 
Year’s Day, they adjourned till Monday, the 3d 
of January, resolving, however, that they should 
meet on the morrow, in a grand committee at 
Guildhall, leaving another committee at West- 
minster, to receive his majesty’s answer to their 
petition, if it should come in the meantime.? 

On the 3d of January the commons, meeting 
in their usual place, received the king’s tardy 
and unsatisfactory answer to their petition for 
a guard. Charles expressed his great grief of 
heart at finding, after a whole year’s sitting of 
this parliament, that there should be such jea- 
lousies, distrusts, and fears; he protested his ig- 
norance of the grounds of their apprehension, and 
he offered to appoint them a guard if they should 
continue to think one necessary. A guard of the 
king’s appointing was precisely the thing that the 
commons did not want. While they were de- 
bating upon the message they received a cominu- 
nication from the lords, the effect of which was 
galvanic. That morning Herbert, the king’s 
attorney, was admitted into the House of Lords 
at the request of the lord-keeper, and approach- 
ing the clerks’ table (not the bar),? Herbert said 
that the king had commanded him to tell their 
lordships that divers great and-treasonable de- 
signs and practices, against him and the state, 
had come to his majesty’s knowledge. ‘ For 
which,” continued Herbert, “his majesty hath 
given me command, in his name, to accuse, and 
I do accuse, by delivering unto your lordships 
these articles in writing, which I received of his 
majesty, the six persons therein named of high 
treason, the heads of which treason are contained 
in the said articles, which I desire may be read.” 
The lords took the articles, and commanded the 
reading of them. They were entitled “Articles 
of high treason, and other high misdemeanours, 
against the Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Denzil Hollis, 
Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Mr. John Pym, Mr. John 
Hampden, and Mr. “William Strode.” The sev- 
enth, and the last and most significant article, 


? Rushworth. This establishing a committee in the city before 
the king's violent act of attempting to seize the five members 
has been generally overlooked. 

+ The attorney and solivitor-general are legally considered to 
be attendants upon the House of Lords, and have, as well as 
the judges, their regular writs of summons issued out at the be- 
ginning of every parliament, ad tructandum e consilium impen- 
dendum, though not ad consentiendum, with their Hees: — 
i Blackstone, Cont. i. 108. 
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affirmed “that they have traitorously conspired 
to levy, and actually have levied war against the 
king.” Lord Kimbolton, who was in his seat, 
stood up, and expressed his readiness to meet 
the charge, offering to obey whatever the house 
should order. None of the courtiers had courage 
to move his arrest as a traitor. The lords wav- 
ered, stood still, and then appointed a committee, 
consisting of the lord-steward, and the Earls of 
Essex, Bath, Southampton, Warwick, Bristol, 
and Hollaitd, to consider precedents and records 
touching the regularity of this accusation, and 
to discovet whether such an accusation might be 
brought by the king’s attorney into their house 
against a peer,'&c. Thus they avoided commit- 
ting themselves, gained time, and no doubt made 
sure that the commons, whom they warned by 
message, would take the affair upon themselves.’ 
And nearly at the same moment that their mes- 
sage was delivered in the lower house, informa- 
tion was also carried thither that several officers 
were sealing up the doors, trunks, and papers of 
Hampden, Pym, and the other accused members. 
Upon which the commons instantly voted, “That 
if any person whatsoever shall come to the lodg- 
ings of any member of this house, and offer to 
seal the trunks, doors, or papers of any of them, 
or seize upon their persons, such member shall 
require the aid of the constable to keep such per- 
sons in safe custody till this house do give fur- 
ther order; and that if any person whatsoever 
shall offer to arrest or detain the person of any 
member without first acquainting this: house, it is 
lawful for such member, or any person, to assist 
him, and to stand upon his or their guard of de- 
fence, and to make a resistance, according to the 
protestation taken to defend the privileges of 
parliament.”? They also ordered that the ser- 
jeant-at-arms attending their house should pro- 
ceed and break open the seals set upon the doors, 
papers, &c., of Mr. Hampden and the rest; and 
that the speaker should sign a warrant for the 
apprehension of those who had done the deed. 
The house then desired an immediate conference 
with the lords; but before they could receive an 
answer, they were told that a serjeant-at-arms 
was at their door, with a message to deliver from 
his majesty to their speaker. Forthwith they 
ealled in the said serjeant to the bar, making him, 
however, leave his mace behind him. “I am 
commanded by the king’s majesty, my master,” 
said the serjeant, “upon my allegiance, to require 
of Mr. Speaker five gentlemen, members of the 
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| Rushworth; Parl. list, Clarendon says, ‘‘'The House of 


Peers was somewhat appalled at this alarum, but took time to 
consider of it till the next day, that they might see how their 
masters, the commons, would behave themselves; the Lord 
Kimbolton being present in the house, and making great pro- 
feasions of his innocence ; and no lord being so hardy to press 
for his commitment on the behalf of ths king.” 2 Whitelock. 
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House of Commons; and those gentlemen being 
delivered, Iam commanded to arrest them, in his 
-majesty’s name, of high treason: their names are 
Denzil Hollis, Arthur Hazlerig, John Pym, John 
Hampden, and William Strode.” When he had 
delivered this message the‘house commanded him 
to withdraw, and sent Lord Falkland, and three 
other members, to acquaint his majesty that the 
matter was of great consequence, and that the 
House of Commons would take it into their se- 
rious consideration, holding the members ready 
to answer any legal charge made against them. 
All this was on the 3d of January. “The 
next day after that the king had answered thie 
petition of the house (about the guard), being 
the 4th of January, 1642,” says May, “he gave, 
unhappily, a just occasion for all men to think 
| that their fears and jealousies were not causeless.” 
: He spent the preceding evening in making pre- 
parations, Arms were removed from the Tower 
to Whitehall, where a table was spread in the 
palace for a band of rash young men, who were 
ready to proceed to extremities for the re-estab- 
lishment of royalty in its pristine state. Charles 
had determined to charge the five members with 
private meetings and treasonable correspondence 
with the Scots (a case met and provided for by 
the amnesty which had been procured both in 
Scotland and England), and with countenancing 
the late tumults from the city of London; and 
he now resolved to go in person to seize the five 
members of the House of Commons. On the 
morning of the 4th the five accused members: 
attended in their places, as they had been ordered. 
Lord Falkland stated, that he was desired to in- 
form the house that the serjeant-at-arms had 
done nothing the preceding day but what he had 
it in command to do. Then Hampden rose, and 
powerfully repelled the vague accusations which 
had been brought against them by the king. If 
to be resolute in the defence of parliament, the 
liberties of the subject, the Reformed religion, 
was to be a traitor, then he acknowledged he 
might be guilty of treason, but not otherwise. 
Hazlerig followed Hampden. The house being 
informed that it was Sir William Fleming and 
Sir William Killigrew, with others, who had 
sealed up the studies and papers of the five mem- 
bers, ordered that they should be forthwith ap- 
prehended, and kept in the custody of the ser- 
jeant-at-arms till further notice. They also voted 
that a conference should be desired with the 
lords, to acquaint them of @ scandalous paper, 
published with articles of high treason, against 
their five members, and the Lord Kimbolton, a 
peer. The house rose at the usual dinner-hour, 
but met again immediately after. They had 
scarcely taken their seats when intelligence was 
brought by Captain Langrish, who had passed 
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the party in the streets, that the king was ad- 
vancing towards Westminster Hall, guarded by 
his gentlemen pensioners, and followed by some 
hundreds of courtiers, officers, and soldiers of 
fortune, most of them armed with swords and 
pistols. The house was bound by its recent and 
solemn protestation to protect its privileges and 
the persons of its members: there were halberts 
and probably other arms at hand; but could they 
defend their members against this array, led on 
by the king in person? Would it be wise, on 
any grounds, to make the sacred inclosures of 
parliament a scene of war and bloodshed? They 
ordered the five members to withdraw ; “to the 
end,” says Rushworth, “to avoid combustion in 
the house, if the said soldiers should use violence 
to pull any of them out.” Four of the members 
yielded ready obedience to this prudent order, 
but Mr. Strode insisted upon staying and facing 
the king, and was obstinate till his old friend 
Sir Walter Earle pulled him out by force, the 
king being at that time entering into New Palace- 
yard, and almost at the door of the house. As 
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Passaar From WEsTMINsTER HALL TO THE HOUSE oF 
Commons. ! 

entrance of the House of Commons, the officers, 

reformados, &c., that attended him made a lane 

on both sides the hall, reaching to the door of 

thecommons. He knocked hastily, and the door 

was opened to him, Leaving his armed band at 
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the door and in the hall, he entered the house, 
with his nephew Charles, the Prince-palatine 
of the Rhine, at his side. He glanced his eyes 
towards the place where Pym usually sat, and - 
then walked directly to the chair, saying, ‘‘ By 
your leave, Mr. Speaker, I must borrow your 
chair a little.” Lenthall, the speaker, dropped 
upon his knee, and Charles took his seat; the 
mace was removed; the whole house stood up 
uncovered. Charles cast searching glances among 
them, but he could nowhere see any of the five 
members.. He then sat down and addessed them 
with much agitation :—“Gentlemen,” said he, “I 
am sorry for this occasion of coming unto you: 
yesterday I sent a serjeant-at-arms upon a very 
important occasion, to apprehend some that upon 
my commandment were accused of high treason, 
whereunto I did expect obedience, and not a 
message; and I must declare unto you here, that, 
albeit no king that ever was in England shall be 
more careful of your privileges, to maintain them 
to the utmost of his power, than I shall be; yet 
you must know, that in cases of treason no per- 
son hath a privilege, and therefore I am come to 
know if any of those persons that I have accused, 
for no slight crime, but for treason, are here. 
I cannot expect that this house can be in the 
right way that I do heartily wish it, therefore I 
am come to tell you, that I must have them 
wheresoever I find them.” Then he again looked 
round the house, and said to the speaker, now 
standing below the chair, “ Are any of those per- 
sons in the house? Do you see any of them? 
Where are they?” Lenthall fell on his knees, 
and told his majesty that he had neither eyes to 
see, nor tongue to speak in that place, but as the 
house was pleased to direct him. Then again 
casting his eyes round about the house, Charles 
said, ‘“ Well, since I see all the birds are flown, I 
do expect from you, that you do send them to me, 
as soon as they return hither. But I assure you, 
on the word of a king, I never did intend any 
force, but shall proceed against them in a legal 
and fair way, for I never meant any other. 
And now, since I see I cannot do what I came 
for, I think this no unfit occasion to repeat 
what I have said formerly ; that whatsoever I 
have done in favour, and to the good cf my sub- 
jects, I do mean to maintain it. I will trouble 
you no more, but tell you I do expect, as soon as 
they come to the house, you will send them to 
me; otherwise I must take my own course to 
find them.” With these words the disappointed 
king rose and retired amidst loud eries of ‘‘ Privi- 
lege! privilege!”.—and the house instantly ad- 
journed.” - 
That night the city was a gayer place than the 


court. Early on the following morning the com- 


2 Rushworth: Whitelock. 
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mons, safe in “that mighty heart,” sent Mr. 
Fiennes with a mesgage to the lords, to give them 
notice of “the king’s coming yesterday,” and to 
repeat their desires that their lordships would 
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join with them in a petition fora guard to secure 
them, and also to let them know that they were 
sitting at Guildhall, and had appointed the com- 
mittee for the pressing Irish affairs to meet there. 
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GuITDBALI., Lonpon.—From an old view in the Crowle Pennant, British Museum. 
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he thus addressed them:—“Gentlemen, 1 am 
come to demand such persons as I have already 
accused of high treason, and do believe are 
shrouded in the city. I hope no good man will 
keep them from me; their 
offencesmre treasous and mis- 
demeanours of a high nature. 
I desire your loving assist- 
ance herein, that they may 
be brought to a legal trial. 
And whereas there are divers 
suspicions raised that I am a 
favourer of the Popish reli- 
gion, I do profess in the name 
of a king, that I did, and ever 
will, and that to the utmost 
of my power, be a prosecutor 
of all such as shall any ways 
oppose the laws and statutes 
of this kingdom, either Pa- 
pists or Separatists; and not 
only so, but I will maintain 
and defend that true Protes- 
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| tant religion which my father did profess, and I 


ne 


will continue it during my life.”? This concilia- 
tory speech. produced little or no effect ; Charles 
did not get the five members, but he got a very 


The commons then appointed that a permanent 
committee should sit at Guildhall, in the city of 
London, with power to consider and resolve of 
ul things that might concern the good and safety 
of the city; and thereupon adjourned till Tues- 
day, the llth of January, at one in the after- 
noon. In the meantime Charles had sent orders 
to stop the sea-ports, as if the five members could | 
be scared into a flight. On 
the morning, after a night of 
painful doubt and debate, 
Charles set off to the city in 
person, with his usual atten- 
dants, but without any re- 
formados or bravos. On his 
way he was saluted with cries 
of “Privileges of parliament! 
privileges of parliament!” 
and one Henry Walker, an 
ironmonger and pamphlet- 
writer, threw into his ma- 
jesty’s coach a paper whereon 
was written, “To your tents, 
O Israel.”" The common 
council had assembled at 
Guildhall, and they met the 
king as he went up to that 
building almost alone. Concealing his ill-hu- | majesty’s intrusive visit to their house ; and thia 
mour, and his irritation against the citizens, | occupied them till the 9th of January, many wit- 
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wards proceeded against at the sessions. 


| good dinner at the house of one of the sheriffs, 
| and after dinner returned to Whitchall without 
| interruption or tumult. 

The lords, on receiving the commons’ message, 
had also adjourned to the 11th of January. The 
permanent committee, which sat sometimes at 
Guildhall, sometimes at Grocers’-hall, proceeded 
actively in drawing up a declaration touching his 
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and gestures of that array of men who had fol- 
lowed his majesty and stood near the door of the 
House of Commons. Papers and records were also 
sent for. It was reported to them, that on the 4th 
of January the lieutenant of the Tower had per- 
mitted 100 stand of arms, two barrels of powder, 
and match and shot proportionate, to go out of 
the Tower to Whitehall; and the committee, upon 
examination, found this report to be true. The 
common council, who went hand in hand with 
the committee, drew up a petition to the king, 
representing the great dangers, fears, and dis- 
tractions of the city, by reason of the prevailing 
progress of the bloody rebels in Ireland; the 
dangerous putting out of persons of honour and 
trust from being constable and lieutenant of the 
Tower; the fortifying of Whitehall; the wound- 
ing of unarmed, citizens in Westminster Hall; 
the strange visit paid to the House of Commons 
by his majesty, &c.; and in the end, the peti- 
tioners prayed his sacred majesty to give up his 
intention of arresting the Lord Kimbolton and 
the five members, and not to proceed against 
them otherwise than according to the privileges 
of parliament. Charles, in his answer to this 
petition, justified his late proceedings. At the 
same time he published a proclamation, charg- 
ing the Lord Kimbolton and the five members 
with high treason, and commanding the magis- 
trates to apprehend them, and carry them to the 
Tower. 
went to the committee with a petition signed by 
1000 hands, tendering their services, and offer- 
ing to eaoort the committee by water to West- 
minster on the appointed day. The committee 
accepted their offer, and ordered them to provide 
such artillery as was necessary, and to take care 
that all great guns and muskets in their vessels 
should be cleared before hand, to the end that 
there might be no shooting that day, except in case | 
of great necessity, When the sailors were gone, 
the London apprentices flocked in great num- 
bers to the committee, and offered their services 
as guards for the journey from the city back to 
Westminster. Serjeant Wild gave the appren- 
tices thanks for their affection and willingness 
to serve the parliament, but told them that they 
were already provided with a sufficient guard. 
On the Monday following the committee declared 
that the proclamation of treason was a great 
scandal to his majesty and his government—a 
seditious act, manifestly tending to the subver- 
sion of the peace of the kingdom, and to the 
injury and dishonour of the accused members, 
against whom there was no legal charge or ac- 
cusation whatever.’ 

On the afternoon of the same day, Charles, 
with the ane his children, and the whole court, | 
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left Whitehall and went to Hampton Court. He 
never entered London again until he came as a 


helpless prisoner, whose destinies were in the 


iron hand of Oliver Cromwell. On the morrow 
afternoon the committee, together with the Lord 
Kimbolton and the five accused members, took 
water at the Three Cranes, attended by thirty or 
forty long boats with guns and flags, and by a 
vast number of citizens and seamen in other 
boats and barges; and thus they proceeded tri- 
umphantly to their old port at Westminster, some 
of the train-bands marching at the same time by 
land, to be a guard to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The next day they received a very humble 
message from Hampton Court—“ His majesty, 
taking notice that some conceive it disputable 
whether his proceedings against the Lord Kim- 
bolton, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Strode, be legal and 
agreeable to the privileges of parliament, and 
being very desirous to give satisfaction to all men 
iv all matters that may seem to have relation to 
privilege, is pleased to waive his former proceed- 
ings; and all doubts by this means being settled, 
when the minds of men are composed, his ma- 
jesty will proceed thereupon in an unquestionable 
way, and assures his parliament that upon all 
occasions he will be as careful of their privileges 
as of his life or his crown.” On the same day 
“divers knights, gentlemen, and freeholders of 


Forthwith many mariners and seamen | the county of Bucks, to the number of about 4000, 


as they were computed, came to London, riding 
every one with a printed copy of the protestation 
lately taken in his hat.”’ These countrymen of 
Hampden presented a petition, not to the House 
of Commons, but to the House of Peers, praying 
them to co-operate with the lower house in per- 
fecting the great work of reformation. At the 
same time, these Buckinghamshire petitioners, 
who received the thanks of both houses, acquain- 
ted the commons that they had another peti- 
tion which they wished to present to his majesty 
on behalf of their loyal countryman, neighbour, 
and member, Mr. John Hampden, in whom they 
had ever found good cause to confide. They asked 
the commons. ‘which would be the best way of 
delivering this petition; and the commons selec- 
ted six or eight of their members to wait upon 
his majesty with it. These members accordingly 
went to Hampton Court; but Charles was not 
there, having gone on to Windsor Castle. The 
members followed him to Windsor, and presented 
the paper, which told him that the malice which 
Hampden’s zeal for his majesty’s service and the 
service of the state had excited in the enemies of 
king, church, and commonwealth, had occasioned 
this foul accusation of their friend. Charles in- 
atantly repeated his determination of waiving 
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the accusation. And yet this was not done very 
clearly or very graciously. 

On the 12th of January, the day after Char- 
les’a departure from Whitehall, information was 
brought to the House of Commons that the Lord 
Digby and Colonel Lunsford, with other dis- 
banded officers and reformados, were gathering 
some troops of horse at Kingston-upon-Thames. 
The alarm was the greater, because the magazine 
of arms for that part of Surrey was at Kingston. 
The lords and commons ordered the sheriffs and 
justices of peace to suppress the gathering with 
the train-bands and secure the magazine. The 
like orders were soon sent into every part of the 
kingdom; and nearly everywhere they were 
readily obeyed. Lord Digby escaped and fled be- 
yond sea; Colonel Lunsford was taken and safely 
lodged in the Tower. On the same day (the 12th 
of January) the lord-steward reported to the lords 
that his majesty would command the lord-mayor 
to appoint 200 men out of the train-bands of the 
city to wait on the two houses, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Lindsay. The House of 
Commons, without regarding this message, called 
up two companies of the traiit-bands of the city 
and suburbs, and placed them under the com- 
mand of Sergeant-major Skippon. They also 
ordered, in conjunction with the lords, that the 
Earl of Newport, master of the ordnance, and 
the lievtenant of the Tower, should not suffer any 
arms or ammunition to be removed without their 
express orders; and that, for the better safeguard 
of the Tower, the sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex should appoint a sufficient guard to watch 
that fortress both by land and water. Their 
minds, indeed, were now almost wholly occupied 
by the thoughts of arsenals, arms, and ammuni- 
tion. A committee was appointed to attend espe- 
cially to the best means of putting the kingdom 
in a posture of defence. The members of this 
committee were Mr. Pierpoint, Sir Richard Carr, 
Mr. Hollis, Mr. Glynne, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir 
Henry Vane, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and the Solicitor-general St. John. 

It, was now apparent to most men that the 
kingdom was about to blaze with the long-con- 
ceived flame of civil war.’ The Scottish commis- 
sioners, raised into vast importance by their skil- 
ful management of affairs, chose this moment to 
offer their mediation between the king and his 
English parliament. On the 19th of January, 


Charles, in a letter from Windsor, let the Scot- 


tish commissioners know that he had expected, 
before they should have intermeddled, that they 
would have acquainted him with their resolution 
in private; and that he trusted that, for the time 
coming, they would no way engage themselves in 
these private differences, without first communi- 
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cating their intentions to him in private. He 
also wrote to the Earl of Lanark, now secretary 
for Scotland, to whom he bitterly complained of 
the course pursued by the commissioners in med- 
dling and offering to mediate betwixt him and 
his English parliament. The House of Commons, 
of course, received the offer of mediation in a 
very different manner. On the day after it was 
presented they ordered Sir Philip Stapleton to 


return thanks to the Scottish commissioners, as- 


suring them that what they had done was very 


acceptable to the house, who would continue their 


care to remove the present distractions, as also 


to confirm and preserve the union between the 
two nations. 
sioners concluded an arrangement for the send- 
ing of 2500 men of the Scotch army into Ireland, 
to make head against the rebellion, which now 
threatened the entire loss of that country. 


A few days after this the commis- 


The lords joined the commons in petitioning 
the king to proceed with the impeachment of 
Lord Kimbolton and the five members. Charles 
again offered a free pardon. With this the two 
houses would not rest satisfied; and they both 
demanded justice against the informers on whose 
testimony his majesty had acted. On the 20th 
of January, the king, by message, desired the 


parliament to digest and condense into one body 


all the grievances of the kingdom, promising his 
favourable asscut to those means which should 
be found most effectual for redress; but the com- 
mons scarcely heeded this message, knowing at 
the moment that Charles had already sent Lord 
Dighy abroad in search of foreign assistance. 
Charles's conduct with regard to the Irish rebels 
also excited their discontent and vehement suspi- 
cions. When the rebellion broke out, he had 
delayed his royal proclamation against the insur- 


gents for three months, and when it was issued 
at last, only forty copies were printed. 


The Irish insurgents, or rebels, had styled 
themselves the queen’s army, and professed that 
the cause of their rising was to maintain the 
king’s prerogative and the queen’s religion against 
the Puritan parliament of England. There was 
also observed on the part of Charles a back ward- 
ness to send over assistance to the Protestant 
party in Ireland, who were as much Puritans as 
his English subjects, and a forwardness to expe- 
dite men who were notorious for their attach- 
ment to the old Roman church. Great numbers 
of Papists, both English and Irish, some of whom 
had served the king in his unlucky campaigns 
against the Scottish Covenanters, went out of 
England immediately before or shortly after the 
insurrection and joined their co-religionists in 
arms; others remaining in England prepared, or 
were said to be preparing arms, ammunition, 


™~ money, corn, and other victual for the assistance 
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and encouragement of the Irish. On the 20th of 
January, the lords and commons issued strict 
orders to the sheriffs, justices of peace, &c., to 
stay and prevent these perilous enterprises. The 
commons had found it necessary to apply to the 
city for a loan of £100,000 for the service in Ire- 
land; and the petitions poured in from the city 
of London, from the counties of Essex and Hert- 
ford, and from the knights, gentlemen, ministers, 
and others, of various other counties. These 
papers were full of a boiling patriqtism and fiery 
fanaticiam—they deplored the destruction of the 
properties, lives, and religion of Englishmen in 
Ireland; and they proposed, as the proper means 
of ending rebellion, cruelty, and massacre in Ire- 
land, the execution in England of all Catholic 
priests, Jesuits, &c., egally condemned; and they 
further denounced the ill-affected persons about 
court, and the bishops and Popish lords in the 
House of Peers who were hindering, by their 
votes, the effectual and speedy cure of all our 
state evils, 

Upon these remarkable petitions the commons 
desired a conference with the lords, and appointed 
Pym to manage it. The lower house had been 
for some time apprehensive of a falling-off on the 
part of the upper house. Pym now flatly told 
their lordships that they must either join the 
commons in the cure of this epidemical disease, 
whereof the commonwealth lay gasping, or be 
content to see the commons do without them. 
The House of Commons forthwith ordered that 
the speaker, in the name of all, should give 
thanks to Mr. Pym for his able performance of 
the service in which he had been employed; and 
they further desired that Mr. Pym would deliver 
in writing to the house the bold speech he had 
made at this conference, in order that it might 
be printed.’ 

From this day the gauntlet was thrown down 
to the peers, the overthrow of the upper house 
became a familiar idea with a great part of the 
nation, and the movement of reform was changed 
into the march of revolution. 

A few days after Lord Digby's escape, a packet, 
addressed by his lordship to his brother-in-law, 
Sir Lewis Dives, was intercepted and read in the 
House of Commons.’ A letter for the queen in- 
closed in the packet was opened and read with 
just as little ceremony. In the letter Digby said 


—“If the king betake himself to a safe place,. 


where he may avow and protect his servants (from 


rage I mean, and violence, for from justice I will 
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Nicholas, who waa now trusted with most of the seoret plans of 


the court. 
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never implore it), I shall then live in impatience 
and misery till I wait upon you. But if, after 
all he hath done of late, he shall betake himeelf 
to the easiest and compliantest ways of accom- 
modation, I am confident that then I shall serve 
him more by my absence than by all my industry.” 
At the very opening of this letter was an offer to 
correspond with the queen in ciphers, and to do 
service abroad, for which the king’s instructions 
were desired. The commons were naturally 
thrown into a great heat by the strain in which 
their proceedings were now spoken of by one 
who, like Strafford, had formerly been among the 
most zealous assertors of popular rights. They 
appointed a committee to consider the intercepted 
letters, and with little loss of time, both houses 
joined in a strong representation to his most gra- 
cious majesty. At the end of this paper the lords 
and commons said—“ We most earnestly beseech 
your majesty to persuade the queen that she will 
not vouchsafe any countenance to or correspond- 
ence with the Lord Digby, or any other the 
fugitives or traitors, whose offences now depend 
under the examination and judgment of parlia- 
ment; which, we assure ourselves, will be very 
effectual to further the removal of all jealousies 
and discontents betwixt your majesty and your 
people, and the settling the great affairs of your 
majesty and the kingdom in an assured state and 
condition of honour, safety, and prosperity.” 
This was worse than gall and wormwood to 
the court. Nor did the parliament stop here; a 
committee of the commons drew up a charge of 
high treason against Lord Digby. Henrietta 
Maria, who never was the heroine that some 
have delighted to picture her, who in no particu- 
lar of her life showed any high-mindedness, was 
terrified alinost out of her senses by the notion 
that the commons meant to impeach her; and 
self-preservation, and wounded pride, and an in- 
definite hope of doing great things against the 
parliament of England among the absolute princes 
on the Continent, all prompted her to be gone. 
Both houses intimated to her, through the Earl of 
Newport and the Lord Seymour, that there was 
no ground for the fears they were aware she en- 
tertained of the intention of the commons to ac- 
cuse her of high treason. But there was now an 
excellent pretext for Henrietta Maria’s departure, 
In the midst of this unhappy turmoil with his 
parliament, Charles had married his daughter 
Mary to the young Prince of Orange, and it. 
seemed proper and expedient that the young 
lady should be conducted by her mother to her 
betrothed husband. The king readily entered 
into the scheme of this journey, but it was neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of parliament. He 
therefore acquainted both houses-with the mat- 
ter; and, as neither of them raised any very 
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strong opposition, the royal party got ready for 
the coast, Charles resolving to accompany them 
as far as Dover. The plate of the queen’s cham- 
ber was melted down for the expenses of the 
journey, and the whole of the crown jewels were 
secretly packed up to be converted on the other 
side of the water into arms and gunpowder. On 
the 9th of February, Charles, with his wife and 
children, came back from Windsor to Hampton 
Court; on the 10th he proceeded to Greenwich; 
on the morrow to Rochester, and so by slow stages 
to Dover, where the queen and princess embarked 
for Holland on the 23d of February.' 

While he was yet at Canterbury, and his wife 
with him, Charles’s assent was demanded to two 
billa which the commons had got carried through 
the lords; the one was to take away the votes 
of the bishops i in parliament, and to remove them 
and all others in holy orders from all temporal 
jurisdiction and offices whatsoever ; the other for 
pressing of soldiers for the service of Ireland. 
Charles passed the two bills, and, in a message 
to both houses, said he felt assured that his so 
doing (the bill about the bishops he had formerly 
declared he would die rather than pass) would 
convince them that he desired nothing more than 
the satisfaction of his kingdom. But of the 
bishops, whose political existence was annihil- 
ated by the passing of the first of these two acts 
—of Laud, who lay in the Tower uncertain of his 
fate—Charles breathed nota syllable. And, from 
his promptness in passing the bill, and his un- 
murmuring silence upon it, all thinking men con- 
cluded that he was acting with mental reserva- 
tion, and with the determined purpose of declar- 
ing that bill and others null and void, and his 
consent as a painful but necessary sacriiice to the 
present violence and strength of the parliament, 
ag soon as ever he should be j in a condition to do 
so. The lords and commons, however, professed 
to acknowledge, with much joy and thankfulness, 
his majesty’s grace and favour in giving hia royal 
assent to these two bills. On the next day the 
House of Commons suggested new modes of rais- 
ing money for the reduction of Ireland, grandly 
proposing to apply to that purpose a million of 
money—the first time, we believe, that so large 
a sum was ever mentioned in a parliamentary 
estimate. On the 17th of February they went 
into committee on a bill for the suppressing of 
innovations in the church, for the abolishing of | 
superstitious and scandalous ministers, and all | 
idolatrous practices, for the better observance of 
the Lord’s-day called Sunday, and for the settling 
of preaching and preachers. 

But there was another bill which the commons 
had at heart, and which Charles was resolute not 
to to pass, wishing, however, it should seem, to get | wishing, however, it should seem, to get 
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the queen safely out of the country before he 
should declare this resolution. The commons 
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felt that they could never be safe until they had 
the whole power of the sword in their own hands. 
It was undeniably Charles's attempt to seize the 
five members, which isiduced them to insist per- 
emptorily upon vesting the command of the 
militia in officers of their own choice and nomin- 
ation. There had been a strong tendency this 
way before: for example, on the 5th of May, 
1641, upon the discovery of Percy’s and Jer- 
myn’s conspiracy to ride over the parliament 
with the army of the north, an order was made 
that the members of each county, &c., should 
meet to consider in what state the places for 
which they served were in respect of arms and 
ammunition, and whether the deputy-lieutenants 
and lord-lieutenants were persons well affected 
to religion and the public peace, &e.? On the 
7th of December, 1641, when the storm was 
thickening and the whole atmosphere overcast 
by the horrors from Ireland, Hazlerig brought 
in a bill for appointing certain persons, whose 
names were left in blank, to the offices of lords- 
general of all the forces within England and 
Wales, and Lord-admiral of England. The bill, 
however, was laid aside, and a new plan devised, 
it being ordered, on the 31st of December, that 
the house should resolve itself into a committee 
on Monday next, to take into consideration the 
militia of the kingdom. That Monday —that 
black Monday—was the day on which Charles 
sent his first message by the Attorney-general 
Herbert about Lord Kimbolton and the five 
members. On January the 13th, of the present 
year, 1642, the second day after the triumphant 
return of the commons from the city, a declara- 
tion, as we have mentioned, was passed for pro- 
viding for the defence of the kingdom, by which 
all officers, magistrates, &c., were enjoined to take 
eare that no soldiers should be raised, nor any 
castles or arms given up without his majesty’s 
pleasure signified to both Houses of Parliament. 
The lords at first refused to concur in this de- 
claration ;? but, when the danger thickened, their 
lordships changed their minds, and only a few 
days after their refusal (on February the 16th), 
they resolved to go along with the other house. 
This ordinance concerning the militia, however, 
had not even been carried through the lower 
house without opposition ; for while the majority 
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maintained that the power of the militia was not 
in the king but solely in the parliament, the min- 
ority insisted that the power of the militia was 
solely in the king, that it ought to be left to him, 
and that the parliament never did or ought to 
meddle with it. Whitelock gave it as his humble 
opinion that the power of the militia was neither 
‘in the king alone nor in the parliament alone; 
but if anywhere in the eye of the law, it was in 
the king and parliament both consenting together. 
In fact, the entire business was now in such a 
state that the appeal to the sword was inevitable, 
and, constitutionally or unconstitutionally, par- 
liament determined not to resign the command 
of troops who might be on the very morrow em- 
ployed against them. They therefore resolved 
to place the command of the sword in the hands 
of those whom they could both trust and control, 
and they nominated in their bill the lords-lieu- 
tenants of all the counties, who were to obey the 

‘orders of the two Houses of Parliament, and to 

be irremoveable by the king for two years. This 
was an open death-blow to the prerogative, but 
it is difficult to conceive by what other fence the 
members of that parliament could have secured 
their existence, or guaranteed for a week the 
many great and many good things they had ob- 
tained for the nation.’ 

The Militia bill was tendered to Charles on the 
19th or 20th of February: he was then on the 
Kentish coast, and the queen had not yet got off. 
On the 21st the Lord Stamford reported to the 
House of Peers the king’s answer to their peti- 
tion respecting the ordering of the militia of the 
kingdom, which was, that this being a business 
of the highest importance, not only for the king- 
dom in general, but also for his majesty’s regal 
authority, he thought it most necessary to take 
some time to advise thereupon, and that there- 
fore he could not promise a positive answer until 
he should return, which he intended to do as soon 
as he should have put his dearest consort the 
queen, and his dear daughter the Princess Mary, 
on board. When this message was brought down 
to the commons, though it fell far short of an 
absolute refusal (and that, we believe, solely be- 
cause the queen was not safely off), it excited 
great discontent, and led to the immediate draw- 
ing up of another petition more energetic than 
its predecessor. The lords joined in this peti- 
tion, and it was-ordered to be presented by the 
Earl of Portland and two members of the lower 
house. Charles was now less courteous than 
before, for by the time this petition was pre- 
sented, the queen was on ship-board.* On the 
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day on which she sailed, the 23d of. February, 
he wrote an extraordinary letter to the Ear! of 
Berkshire, who produced it in the House of 
Lords, where several other peers affirmed that 
they had received letters from the king to the 
same effect ; whereupon the house went into com- 
mittee to consider what ill counsels had been 
given to his majesty, &c. On the 25th Charles 
returned to Canterbury, and sent orders that the 
Prince of Wales should meet him at Greenwich. 
This order was instantly communicated to par- 
liament, apparently by the Marquis of Hertford, 
the governor of the young prince. Both houses 
joined in a message, representing that it was 
their humble desire that the prince might not be 
removed from Hampton Court. To the reasons 
they assigned for their request, Charles answered, 
that the prince’s going to meet him at Greenwich 
was no way contrary to his former intention— 
that he was very sorry to hear of the indisposi- 
tion of the Marquis of Hertford—and that, as for 
the fears and jealousies spoken of, that might 
arise from the prince’s removal, he knew not 
what answer to give, not being able to imagine 
from what grounds they proceeded. In the 
meantime Hertford, who had got as suddenly 
well as he had fallen sick, had been at Green- 
wich, and, in defiance of parliament, had put the 
young prince into his father’s hands. On Sun- 
day, the 27th of February, some of the lords were 
seut to Greenwich to endeavour to bring the 
prince back to London; but the king told them 
haughtily, that he would take charge of the 
prince himself, and carry him along with him 
wherever he went. Charles then moved from 
Greenwich to Theobalds, being now, as he con- 
ceived, ready for a longer journey. He was fol- 
lowed to Theobalds by an urgent petition of both 
houses, entreating him to yield the point about 
the militia, and telling him that if he did not, 
they should be compelled, and were resolved, to 
take that matter into their own hands for the 
safety of the kingdom. They moreover besought 
him to return to his capital and parliament, and 
not to remove the young prince to a distance from 
them. This was plain speaking. Charles also 
thought that the time was now come for him tc 
adopt the same kind of language. He said hast- 
ily, “Iam so much amazed at this message that 
I know not what to answer. You speak of jeal- 
ousies and fears: lay your hands to your hearts 
and ask yourselves whether I may not likewise 
be disturbed with fears and jealousies; and, if 
so, [ assure you this message hath nothing les- 
sened them. For the militia, I thought so much 


1 Clarendon himself saya, that Charles's violent proceedings | of it before I sent that answer, and am so much 


in the dase of the five members made the house feel that they 
had no security except in this Militia bill.—is?. 


| referred at some length to his mad attempt to seize in person 


® His answer, usually called the king's final answer, was not | the five members, and laboured to excuse his conduct in that 
received in parliament till the 28th of February. In it Charles } particular. 


® 
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assured that the answer is agreeable to what in 
justice or reason you can ask, or I in honour 
grant, that I shall not alter it in any point. For 
my residence near you, I wish it might be so safe 
and honourable that I had no cause to absent 
myself from Whitehall; ask yourselves whether 
I have not. For my son, I shall take that care 
of him which shall justify me to God as a father, 
and to my dominions as a king. To conclude: 
I assure you, upon my honour, that I have no 
thought but of peace and justice to my people, 
which I shall, by all fair means, seek to preserve 
and maintain, relying upon the goodness and 
providence of God for the preservation of myself 
and rights.”' As soon as this answer from Theo- 
balds was made known in the house, the com- 
mons resolved that the kingdom should be forth- 
with put into a posture of defence by authority 
of parliament alone ; and that a committee should 
be appointed to prepare a declaration laying down 
the just causes of their fears and jealousies, to 
clear their house from any jealousies conceived 
of it, and to consider and declare their opinion as 
to all matters that might arise out of this crisis. 
Then the commons demanded a conference with 
the lords, and invited them to join in these their 
resolutions. The first resolution about putting 
the kingdom on its defence was carried in the 
upper house, but not till after a serious debate, 
nor without some protests ; the second resolution 
was adopted unanimously. Instantly an order 
was issued by the two houses for fitting out the 
entire fleet, and for putting it under the com- 


mand of the Ear] of Northumberland, Lord High- 


admiral of England, who was instructed to see 
all the royal ships rigged and put in readiness, 
and to make known to all merchants, masters, 
and owners of trading vessels, that it would be 
an acceptable service to the king and parliament 
if they likewise would cause all their ships to be 
rigged and equipped, so that they might put to 
sea at the shortest notice. Both lords and com- 
mons then adjourned for two days to give time 
for their joint committee to meet at Merchant 
Tailors’-hall, and there prepare other matters. 
On the 5th of March the former Militia ordin- 
ance was read again in the lords; but this time 
the king’s name and authority were wholly left 
out, and the blanks for the names of the lords- 
lieutenants were all filled up by noblemen and 
gentlemen who had been recommended by the 


commons. Many of these lieutenants of counties 
who were to have the command of the militia 
were royalists—nearly all were men of the high- 
est rank and: attached to monarchy; but then 
there were many hated names in the list, and 
Charles was convinced, and probably upon good 


grounds, that, in the case of a civil war, the ma- 
1 Rushworth, — 
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jority of them would lean rather to the parlia- _ 
ment than to him. He seems to have felt that 
the array of the aristocracy would have been 
against him in any attempt to restore the old 
despotism. To strengthen the ordinance, the 
commons sent up to the other house the follow- 
ing resolutions :—That the commissions recently 
granted under the great seal for lieutenancies for 
counties were illegal and void; that such com- 
missions should be all called in and cancelled ; 
and that whosoever should attempt to execute 
any such power without consent of parliament 
should be accounted a disturber of the peace of 
the kingdom—and these resolutions were adopted 
by the lords with a feeble murmur of dissent 
from three voices. After this the commons sent 
up their famous Declaration, setting forth the 
causes of their fears and jealousies, linking the 
king and the court with the Irish rebellion and 
massacre, asserting all along there had been a 
plan for the altering of religion and breaking the 
neck of parliament—that the Kings of France and 
Spain had been solicited by the pope’s nuncio to 
lend his majesty 8000 men, to help to maintain 
his royalty against the parliament; and, in the 
end, inviting his majesty to return to Whitehall, 
and bring the prince with him, as one of the best 
ways of removing their apprehension. The lords, 
after some debate, resolved that they agreed with 
the House of Commons in this Declaration. But 
fourteen peers entered their names as dissenting 
from this vote. 

The king had removed from Theobalds to 
Royston on the 3d of March, and on the 7th he 
proceeded from Royston to Newmarket, many 
persons joining him on theroad. On the 9th his 
“revolted courtiers,” the Earls of Pembroke and 
Holland, were after him, and presented at New- 
castle this unreserved Declaration of the parlia- 
ment. Holland, it appears, the man who had 
formerly been the queen’s favourite, read the pro- 
voking paper. When he came to the passages 
which related to the royal warrants granted to 
the two fugitives from parliament, the Lord 
Digby and Mr. Jermyn, Charles interrupted him 
by crying, “That is false!” and when Holland 
went on and touched again upon the same sub- 
ject, his majesty exclaimed, “’Tis a lie!” He 
said that it was a high thing to tax a king with 
breach of promise ; that, for this Declaration, he 
could not have believed the parliament would 
have sent him such a paper if he had not seen it 
brought by such personsof honour. “I am sorry 
for the parliament,” continued he, “but am glad 
I have it (the Declaration), for by that I doubt 
not to satisfy my people. Ye speak of ill coun- 
sels, but I am confident the parliament hath had 
worse information than I have had counsels.” 


| He then asked them what he had denied the par- 
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lisment. ‘The Earl of Holland instanced the 
militia. ‘That was no bill,” cried the king. “But 
it is a necessary request at this time,” said Hol- 
land. “But I have not denied it yet,” retorted 
Charles, On the following day the king deliv- 
ered his deliberate answer to the Declaration. 
Holland read it, and then endeavoured to per- 
suade his majesty to return to his capital. “I 
would,” said Charles, “you had given me cause; 
but I ain sure this Declaration is not the way to 
lead me to it. In all Aristotle's rhetoric there is 
no such argument of persuasion as this. Then 
the Earl of Pembroke told him that the parlia- 
ment had humbly besought his majesty to come 
near them. “I have learnt by their Declaration,” 
said Charles, “that these words are not enough.” 
Pembroke then entreated him clearly to express 
what he would have. ‘TI would whip a boy in 
Westminster School,” said Charles, ‘who could 
not tell that by my answer.” The king was 
coarsely oracular, and inclined to play at cross 
purposes—-that wretched game which had brought 
him to his present straits. Presently he told the 
messengers of parliament that they were much 
mistaken if they thought his answer a denial. 
“Then,” said Pembroke, “may not the militia be 
granted as desired by the parliament for a time?” 
“No, by God!” exclaimed Charles, “not for an 
hour. You have asked that of me that was never 
asked of any king, and with which I will not 
trust my wife and children.”' Charles then 
turned to Ireland, sayiug, “The business of TLre- 
land will never be done in the way that you 
are in. Four hundred will never do that work ; 
it must be put into the hands of one If I 
were trusted with it, I would pawn my head to 
end that work ; and though I am a beggar my- 
self, by God I can find money for that.” “In 
the meantime,” he continued, “I must tell you 
that I rather expected a vindication for the im- 
putation laid on me-in Master Pym’s speech, 
than that any more general rumours and dis- 
courses should get credit with you. For my fears 
and doubts, I did not think they should have 
been so groundless or trivial, while so many se- 
ditious pamphlets and sermons are looked upon, 
and so great tumults are remembered, unpun- 
ished, uninquired into: I still confess my fears, 
and call God to witness, that they are greater for 
the true Protestant profession, my people, and 
laws, than for my own rights or safety; though 
I must tell you I conceive that none of these are 
free from danger. What would you have? Have 
I violated your laws? Have I denied to pass any 
bill for the ease and security of my subjects? I 
do not ask you what you have done for me. 
Have any of my people been transported with 
fears and apprehensions? I have offered as free 
etre eee 
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and general a pardon as yourselves can. desire. 
All this considered, there is a judgment from 
heaven upon this nation, if these distractions 
continue. God so deal with me and mine, as all 
my thoughts and intentions are upright, for the 
maintenance of the true Protestant profession, 
and for the observation and preservation of the 
laws of this land; and I hope God will bless and 
assist those laws for my preservation.” These 
were solemn asservations: nevertheless, at that 
very moment, the queen was selling and pawn- 
ing the crown jewels of England in order to pur- 
chase arms and ammunition, and to bring ina 
foreign army upon the English people. There was 
truth in the assertion that he had passed many 
bills for the ease and security of his subjects— 
that he had made great and valuable concessions; 
but then, unfortunately for him, it was equally 
true—as it was equally well known—that he had 
yielded later than at the eleventh hour, and only 
in the face of a power rising paramount to his 


| own—-that, as Jong as he could, he had proudly 


and scornfully resisted the slightest concession. 


| Could such a prince get credit for a sudden con- 


version? The thing was scarcely to be expected, 
even had there been no circumstances to provoke 
suspicion; and there were a thousand such circum- 
stances. Every wind that blew from the Conti- 
nent brought reports of foreign alliances and 
projected invasions. 

At the same time Charles edged away to the 


| north-east, towards the very coast which had 


been mentioned as the spot selected for the land- 
ing of the invading army. Onthe 14th of March 
he went from Newmarket to Huntingdon, whence 
he dated an elaborate message to the two houses, 
and then proceeded to Stamford. In this mes- 
sage he announced to them that he intended fix- 
ing his residence for some time in the city of 
York. He again exculpated himself at the ex- 
pense of parliament; forbade them to presume, 
upon any pretence, to settle the militia, and pro- 
tested that all their acts to which he was no 
party would, and must be, illegal and void. 
Thereupon it was voted by both houses—“ 1. 
That the king’s absence so far remote from his 
parliament is not only an obstruction, but may 
be a destruction to the affairs of Ireland. 2. That, 
when the lords and commons in parliament shall 
declare what the law of the land is, to have 
this not only questioned and controverted, but 
contradicted, and a command that it should not 
be obeyed, is a high breach of the privilege of 
parliament, 3. That they which advised the 
king to absent himself from the parliament are 
enemies to the peace of this kingdom, and justly © 
to be suspected as favourers of the rebellion in 
Ireland.” Qn the same day (the 16th of March), 


1 the commons voted that the kingdom had been 
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of late, and still was in imminent danger, both 
from enemies abroad and from faction at home; 
that, in this case of extreme danger, seeing his 
majesty’s refusal, the ordinance agreed upon by 
both houses for the militia ought to be obeyed 
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passed many good hills, full of contentment and 
advantage to his people; but truth and necessity 
enforced them to add, “ that ever in or about the 
time of passing those bills, some design or other 
had been on foot, which, if successful, would not 


according to the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom; and that such persons as should be nomi- 
nated to take the command should execute their | 


office by the joint authority of the two houses. | found the nation.” They threw back his offer of 
The lords agreed; and the lieutenants and de- | a pardon with cold disdain, telling him that it 
puty-lieutenants of counties began to organize ; could be no security to their fears and jealousies, 
the militia. On the 18th of March Charles was | which arose, not from any guilt of their own, but 
at Doncaster; on the 19th at York, where he be- | from the evil designs and attempts of others. 
gan to organize a separate government. On the ; They ended by advising and beseeching his ma- 
26th the Lord Willoughby, Lord Dungarvon, , jesty to return to his capital and parliament with 
and Sir Anthony Ereby, arrived at York, to pre- ; all convenient speed, where he should find duti- 
sent to him the parliament’s justification of their | ful affections and earnest endeavours to establish 
late Declaration. This document accused him ; his throne upon the sure foundation of the peace 
of being the cause of all the troubles by resist- | and prosperity of all his kingdoms, In_ his re- 
ing the Militia bill; told him that his fears and ply, Charles assumed a haughty and sarcastic 
doubts were unfounded; besought him to re- | tone, telling them that they need not expect his 
member that the government of the kingdom, ! presence until they should both secure him con- 
before the beginning of the present parliament, | cerning his just apprehensions of tumultuary in- 
consisted of many continued and multiplying acts | solences, and give him satisfaction for those in- 
of violation of the laws; “the wounds whereof | supportable scandals that had been raised against 
were scarcely healed, when the extremity of all | him. He, however, again protested that he 
those violations was far exceeded by the strange | neither desired nor needed any foreign force to 
and unheard-of breach of law, in the accusa- | preserve him from oppression. The fact was, 
tion of the Lord Kimbolton and five members of | that he and his parliament were now scrambling 
the commons’ house,” for which they had as yet | for arms and warlike means, and, having failed 
received no full satisfaction. With much thank- | in getting possession of the Tower of London, 
fulness they acknowledged that his majesty had | Charles had his eyes fixed upon Hull, as a place, 


only have deprived them of the fruit of those bills, 
but would have reduced them to a worse condition 
than that in which this present parliament had 
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GENERAL View oF HULL AT THE PERIOD.—From a print by Hollar. 


in present circumstances, more important than 
his capital. Nor was that city, with its magazines 
of arms, much less important in the eyes of par- 
liament. Sir John Hotham was governor there, 
and the younger Hotham had undertaken, in the 
House of Commons, to carry down their orders. 
Nearly at the same moment the king hurried off 
the Earl of Newcastle, with most gracious letters 


in his majesty’s name, full of clemency and fine 
promises, to the townsmen of Hull, who were 
commanded to deliver instantly to the said earl, 
the keys of the ports, magazines, block-houses, 
&c. Newcastle, whose heart misgave him, as- 
sumed the name of Sir John Savage, and tried to 
pass into the town unknown; but he was recog- 
nized hy some hy-standers, and presently forced 
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to own both his name and his errand. The mayor, 


aldermen, and townsmen of Hull, foreseeing the 


coming tempest, and knowing that the parlia- 
ment had resolved to leave the government of 
their town in the hands of Sir John Hothan, re- 
solved upon a petition, to beseech his majesty to be 
pleased to agree with his parliament in this busi- 
ness, that so, without breach of fealty or incur- 
ring the displeasure of either king or parliament, 
they might know in whose hands they were to 
intrust that strength of the kingdom, and their 
own lives and property. The king took no no- 
tice of this petition; but the House of Lords in- 
stantly summoned the Earl of Newcastle to at- 
tend at his place in parliament. Charles, it ap- 
pears, then requested the townsmen to keep Hull 
themselves, with their mayor as sole governor; 
und the earl and Captain Legg bestirred them- 
selves among the people: but all was of no avail; 
the courtiers were driven out, and the younger 
Hotham was received in the town with three 
companies of train-bands. The authorities freely 
surrendered into his hands the magazines and 
block-houses, and shortly after Sir John Hotham 
arrived with more companies of the train-bands 
of Yorkshire. The garrison of Hull was thus 
raised to about 800 men. From the 19th of 
March to the 22d of April, Charles resided at 
York: a court was formed around him; a crazy, 
tottering, timid ministry was put in action, and 
nights as well as days were spent in deep de- 
liberation, and in the drawing up of declarations, 
protestations, and other state papers. On the 
24th of March, the day on which the act grant- 
ing him tonnage and poundage expired, Charles 
issued a proclamation, commanding the continu- 
ance of the payment of that tax or duty, and 
charging all his customers, comptrollers, collec- 
tors, searchers, waiters, &c., and all justices of 
the peace, mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, const: bles, 
hedd-boroughs, and others, his majesty’s officers 
and ministers, to take care that the proclamation 
should be fully executed and the orders per- 
formed. Upon the very same day the lords and 
commons published an order, retaining to them- 
sélves the entire control of that source of revenue. 
“Qn the'8th of April Charles sent to acquaint 
the parliament with his resolution of going into 
Lreland for suppressing the rebellion there. He 
assured them, and all his loving subjects, that he 
would earnestly pursue the design for the de- 
fence of God’s true religion, not declining any 
hazard of his person; and he called God to wit- 
ness the sincerity of his professions, and the fur- 
ther assurance that he would never consent to 
“toleration of the Popish profession in Ireland. 
"$e then lamely introduced the great subject of 
Hull, telling them that he intended forthwith to 
raise, by his own commissions, a guard for his 
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person, which was to consist of 2000 foot and 200 
horse, all to be armed from his magazines at 
Hull. He added that he had sent despatches 
into Scotland to quicken the levies there making 
for Ireland, and that he hoped the encouragement 
given to adventurers would facilitate the raising 
of men and money for that service. Charles 
was perfectly aware that the commons would op- 
pose with all their might his entrance into Hull. 
Days wore away, and he received no answer to 
this his last message. On the 22d of April he 
sent the young Duke of York, his nephew the 
prince-palatine, the Earl of Newport, the Lord 
Willoughby, and “some other persons of hon- 
our,” but without any armed force, to see the 
town of Hull. These visitors were respectfully 
received and entertained by the mayor and the 
governor, Sir John Hotham. They spent that 
day in viewing the beauty and the strength of 
the place, and partaking of a banquet prepared 
by the mayor and aldermen of Hull. On the 
morrow, the 23d of April, being St. George’s Day, 
they were all invited to dine with the governor; 
but a little before dinner-time, Sir John Hotham 
being busy in discourse with their highnesses, 
was suddenly saluted by Sir Lewis Dives, the 
brother-in-law and correspondent of the fugitive 
Lord Digby. Sir Lewis delivered to Sir John 
a message from his majesty, purporting that his 
majesty also intended to dine with him that day, 
being then within four miles of Hull with an 
escort of 300 horse and upwards. Old Hotham 
was startled, but, perceiving what was intended, 
he hastened to consult with Mr. Pelham, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons and alderman of 
Hull, and with some others who were equally 
pledged to the parliament side. These gentle- 
men presently decided (there was short time for 
deliberation) that a messenger should be sent to 
his majesty, humbly to beseech him to forbear 
to come, forasmuch as the governor could not, 
without betraying his trust, admit him with so 
great a guard. As soon as this messenger had 
returned, and had brought certain information of 
the king’s advance, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
shut the gates, and commanded his soldiers to 
stand to their arms. This was scarcely done 
when Charles rode up to Beverley gate, called for 
Sir John Hotham, and commanded: him to open 
the gate. To that frequently repeated command 
Sir John’s only answer was, that he was in- 
trusted by the parliament with the securing of 
the town for his majesty’s honour and the king- 
dom’s use—that he intended, by God’s help, to 
do this duty—that his majesty ought not to mis- 
interpret his conduct into disloyalty—that, if his 
majesty would be pleased to come in with the 
Prince of Wales and twelve more, he should be 
welcome. The king refused to enter without his 
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whole guard. The altercation began at eleven 
o'clock; at one o'clock the Duke of ‘York, the 
Elector-palatine, and their attendants, were al- 
lowed to go out of the town to join the king. 
Charles stayed by the gate till four o'clock, when 
he retired, and gave Sir John Hotham one hour 
to consider what he did. At five o’clock Charles 
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liament, and, being without due process of law, 
was against the liberty of the subject and the 
law of the land. On the same day that these last 
resolutions were carried they drew up a petition 
against his majesty’s going over to Ireland, tell- 
ing him plainly that they could never consent to 
any levies or raising of soldiers to be made by 


returned to the gate, where he received from the | his majesty alone for this his intended expedi- 
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governor the same answer. Thereupon he caused 
two heralds-at-arms to proclaim Sir John Ho- 
tham a traitor; and then, disappointed, enraged, 





tion, or to the payment of any army 
except such as should be employed and 
commanded according to the advice and 
direction of parliament. And all this 
was accompanied by an energetic de- 
claration, in which they insisted that 
their precaution in securing Hull had 
been necessary to the safety of the 
country; and that it was the king and 
his adherents, and not Sir John Ho- 
tham, that had transgressed. This pe- 
tition was delivered to his majesty by 
the Earl «? Stamford. On the 4th of 
May Charles gave a long answer to 
the petition and to the declaration of 
the two houses. He began by com- 
plaining that his message demanding 
justice for the high and unheard-of 
affront offered to him at the gates of 
Hull by Sir John Hotham had not been 
thought worthy of an answer, but that, instead 
thereof, parliament had thought it fit, by their 
printed votes, to own and avow that unparalleled 


humiliated, he retreated to Beverley, where he | act as being done in obedience to the command of 


lodged that unhappy night. The next morning 
he sent a herald and some others back to Hull to 
offer the governor a pardon and tempting condi- 
tions if he would yet open the gate. Hotham re- 
plied as he had done the day before; and Charles 
then rode away to York, whence he despatched 
another message to the parliament. On the next 
day (the 25th) he sent another message to par- 
liament, and a very gracious letter to the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of Hull. Both were 
worse than useless. The lords and commons de- 
clared instantly that his stopping up the passages 
between Hull and the parliament, and intercept- 
ing of messengers employed by parliament,’ was a 
high breach of their privileges; that the sheriffs 
and justices of the peace of the counties of York 
and Lincoln, and all other his majesty’s officers, 
should be called upon to suppress all forces that 
should be raised in those counties, either to force 
the town of Hull, or to stop passengers to and 
from it; that Sir John Hotham had done nothing 
but in obedience to the command of both Houses 
of Parliament; that the declaring Sir John a 
traitor, he being a member of the House of Com- 
mons, was a high beach of the privileges of par- 





’ ' Charles had Inid scouts to iuteroept all letters passing be- 
tween the parliament and Hull. —Whiteloct, 


both Houses of Parliament. He claimed an entire 
right of property in the towns, forts, and maga- 
zines of the kingdom. “And we would fain be 
answered,” said he, “what title any subject of our 
kingdom hath to his house or land that we have 
not to our town of Hull? Or what right hath 
he to his money, plate, or jewels that we have 
not to our magazine or munition there? .... .. 
We very well know the great and unlimited 
power of parliament, but we know as well that 
it is only in that sense as we are a part of that 
parliament. Without us, and against our con- 
sent, the votes of either or both houses together 
must not, cannot, shall not forbid anything that 
is enjoined by the law, or enjoin anything that 
is forbidden by the law.” He said that Lord 


| Digby’s intercepted letters, wherein mention was 


made of his retreat to a place of safety, ought not 
to hinder him from visiting his own town and 
fort; and, quitting this ticklish point with the 
fewest words possible, he protested with all so- 
lemnity that his heart bled at the apprehension 
of a civil war, and that, if any such should arise, 
the blood and destruction must be laid to the. 
account of parliament, his own conscience telling 
him that he was clear. He re-asserted the noto- 


| rious falsehood, that he had offered to go into 
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‘Hull with twenty horse only, his whole train be- 
ing unarmed. As for Hotham, he said, “We 
had been contemptibly stupid if we had made 
any scruple to proclaim him traitor..... And 
that, in such a case, the declaring him traitor, be- 
ing a member of the House of Commons, should 
be a breach of privilege of parliament, we must 
have other reasons than bare votes to prove.” 
He had rather happily quoted before from Pym’s 
speech on the trial of Strafford, and he ended 
his answer with another extract:'from the same 
“great driver :”"—“We conclude with Mr. Pyin’s 
own words: ‘If the prerogative of the king over- 
whelm the liberty of the people, it will be turned 
to tyranny; if liberty undermine the prerogative, 
it will grow into anarchy.’” 

On the 26th of May the parliament sent him 
their remonstrance, or declaration, in answer to 
his declaration concerning the business of Hull. 
The royal declaration, which, like most of these 
papers, is supposed to be the composition of 
Hyde, was considered by the two houses in the 
light of an appeal to the people, and a declining 
of further negotiation between the king and them. 
“Therefore,” said they, “we likewise shall ad- 
dress our answer to the people, not by way of 
appeal, but to prevent them from being their 
own executioners, and from being persuaded, un- 
der false colours of defending the law and their 
liberties, to destroy both with their own hands, 
by taking their lives, liberties, and estates out 
of their hands whom they have chosen and in- 
trusted therewith, and resigning them up to some 
evil counsellors about his majesty, who can lay 
no foundation of their own greatness but upon 
the ruin of this, and in it of all parliaments, and 
in them of the true religion and the freedom of 
this nation.” They announced, in the highest 
and most intelligible tone, their conceptions as to 
the king’s right of property. Referring to Char- 
les’s assertion that he had the same property in 
the town of Hull, and in the magazines there, 
that any of his subjects had in their houses, lands, 
or money, they said, ‘“ Here that is laid down for 
a principle which would indeed pull up the very 
foundation of the liberty, property, and interest 
of every subject in ad ticular, and of all the sub- 
jects in general; . . for his majesty’s towns 
are n0 more his own than the kingdom is his 
own; and his kingdom is no more his own than 
his people are his own: and, if the king had a 
property in all his towns, what would become of 
the subjects’ property in their houses therein? 

And if he had a property in his kingdom, what 
*mrould become of the subjects’ property in their 
g@ada throughout the kingdom? or of their liber- 
Mea, if his majesty had the same right in their 
: persons that every subject hath in their lands or 
goods?” They went on to observe that the erro- 
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neous notion being infused into princes that their 
kingdoms were their own, and that they might 
do with them what they would—‘“as if their 
kingdoms were for them, and not they for their 
kingdoms”—was the root of all their invasions 
of their subjects’ just rights and liberties; and 
that so far was the notion in question from being 
true, that in fact their kingdoms, their towns, the 
people, the public treasure, and whatsoever was 
bought therewith, were all only given to them in 
trust: by the known laws of England, the very 
jewels of the crown were not the king’s pro- 
perty, but were only confided to his keeping for 
the use and ornament of his regal dignity. The 
remonstrance of the two houses went on to affirm 
that they had given no occasion to his majesty 
to declare with so much earnestness that their 
votes would be nothing without or against his 
consent; that they were very tender of the law 
themselves, and so would never allow a few pri- 
vate persons about his majesty, nor his majesty 


himself out of his courts, to be judge of the law, 


and that, too, contrary to the judgment of ‘the 
highest court of judicature. They then returned 
to Lord Digby’s intercepted letter. “ We ap- 
peal,” said they, “to the judgment of any indif- 
ferent man that shall read that letter, and com- 
pare it with the posture that his majesty then 
did and still doth stand in towards the parlia- 
ment, and with the circumstances of that late 
action of his majesty in going to Hull, whether 
the advisers of that journey intended only a visit 
of that fort and magazine?” They told the king 
that it was a resolution most worthy of a prince 
to shut his ears against any that would incline 
him to a civil war; but they could not believe 
that spirit to have animated those that came with 
his majesty to the House of Commons; or those 
that accompanied him from Whitehall to Hamp- 
ton Court, and appeared in a warlike manner at 
Kingston; or those that followed him to Hull; 
or those that, after that expedition, drew their 
swords at York, demanding who would be for 
the king; or those that advised his majesty to 
declare Sir John Hotham a traitor. And then 
they imitated Charles in casting the weight of 
blood from themselves, declaring that they stood 

acquitted by God and their consciences if those 
malignant spirits should ever force them to de- 
fend their religion, their country, the privileges of 
parliament, and the liberties of the subject, with 
their swords. To this long paper Charles re- 
turned a still longer reply, and both were printed 
and published in the form of pamphlets. The 
two houses again took up the controversial pen 
shortly afterwards; but their rejoinder was of 
such a length as to appear very tedious, even to 
the patient and long-winded Rushworth. Char- 
les issued a proclamation, stating that, for some 
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months, his town and county of Kingston-upon- | than Charles had wished, and Sir Thomas Fuair- 


Hull bad been withheld from him, and his en- 
trance traitorously resisted, by Sir John Hotham, 
&c. But not hoping to gain so important a prize 
by a proclamation, the royalists had recourse to 
stratagem and bribes. But Hotham counter- 
plotted, and outwitted them, and the ruse en- 
tirely failed. The parliament voted thanks to 
Sir John Hotham for this good service. Seeing 
that the king’s troops were daily increasing at 
York, and that they were bent upon the capture 
of Hull, Hotham, for his own security, and to 
prevent any practices of bribery within the town, 
exacted from the inhabitants a solemn protesta- 
tion or oath that they would faithfully maintain 
Hull for the king and parliament and kingdom's 
use, The greater part of the inhabitants took 
the protestation willingly, and those that refused 
it were expelled from the town. As the great 
aim of Charles was to get possession of the ma- 
gazines, Hotham, by order of parliament, sent 
all the great ordnance and most of the arms and 
ammunition back to the Tower of London. 
Charles now issued a proclamation, forbidding 
the muster of any troops or any militia without 
his commands and commission ; but several days 
before this (on the 5th of May) the parliament 
had issued a declaration, in which, after con- 
demning the king’s refusal to give his assent to 
an amended bill for settling the militia, they 
stated that they should forthwith carry into effect 
their own ordinance respecting the militia, and 
required all persons in authority to put the said 
ordinance into execution. The Jords-lieutenants 
being named for their several counties, nomin- 
ated their deputy-lieutenants, subject to the ap- 
probation of parliament. Thus the Lord Paget 
being named in the ordinance for Buckingham- 
shire, he named Hampden, Goodwin, Grenville, 
Tyrrel, Winwood, and Whitelock as his deputy- 
lieutenants; and these gentlemen, being approved 
by the two houses, entered upon the command of 
the Buckinghamshire militia.’ St. John, Selden, 
Maynard, Glynne, Grimston, and many other 
members of the House of Commons, accepted the 
like commissions, and turned their attention from 
oratory and debate to drilling and tactics. The 
king declared that there was now no legal power 
in the houses to do what they had done, com- 
manded all men to refuse obedience to the parlia- 
ment’s “ pretended ordinance,” and summoned a 
county meeting at York for the purpose of pro- 
moting the levy of troops for his own service. 
But there were more men attended this meeting 





1 “The Lord Paget, not long after this, began to boggle and 
was unfixed in his resolutions: and upon the king’s publishing 
of his commission of array, and declaration against the ordi- 
nance of parliament for the militia (his lordship’s heart failing 
him, and being unsatisfied with his judgment), he revolted from 
the parliament aud went to the king.” — Whitelock. 
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fax boldly laid upon the pummel of the king's 
saddle the warm remonstrance and petition of 
the lesser gentry and farmers and freeholders of 
Yorkshire, who asserted their right of being pre- 
sent, and desired the king to agree with his par- 
liament. Even the aristocracy of the county were 
divided, and all that Charles obtained was one 
troop of horse, composed of gentlemen volunteers, 
who were nominally to be under the command of 
the boy Prince of Wales, and a foot regiment 
formed out of some of the train-hands. This 
paltry gathering at York was no sooner reported 
in parliament than the three following resolutions 
were hurled at the king and his throne:—1. That 
the king, seduced by wicked counsels, intended 
to make war on the parliament. 2. That when- 
soever the king made war upon the parliament, 
it was a breach of the trust reposed in him by 
his people, contrary to his oath, and tending to 
the dissolution of the government. 3. That who- 
soever should assist him in such war were trai- 
tors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
After this the houses published another remon- 
strance, exposing the king’s misdeeds, and ex- 
plaining their own privileges and intentions. 
Charles answered, and they rejoined, and then 
they ordered that all sheriffs, justices of the 
peace, &c., within 150 miles of that city, should 
stop all arms and ammunition going to York, 
and apprehend the conveyers, and also suppress 
all forces coming together by the king’s commis- 
sion. The ordinance of parliament was more 
effective than the proclamations and summonses 
of the king. In London alone a little army was 
raised. In the month of May the train-bands 
had a general muster in Finsbury Fields, where 
Major-general Skippon appeared as their com- 
mander, and where tents were pitched for the 
accommodation of the members of both houses. 
Eight thousand men were under arms. These 
were divided into six regiments, and officered by 
men hearty in the cause. 

The king, it is said, had given offence to the 
English sailors by calling them “ water-rats ;” 
and whether the story be true or not, it seems 
certain that his government was unpopular with 
the navy. It will be remembered that the houses 
had commissioned the lord high-admiral, the Earl 
of Northumberland, to put the fleet into a war- 
like attitude. This nobleman, who enjoyed the 
confidence of neither party, was, or pretended to 
be very sick. The commons voted that he should 
be desired to appoint the Earl of Warwick to the 
command of the fleet, and requested the concur- 
rence of the lords. The lords scrupled and hesi- 
tated, objecting that the appointment required 
the sanction of the king. But thereupon the 
commons, without the consent of the lords, and 
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against the command of Charles, compelled Nor- 
thumberland to depute his authority to War- 
wick, and actually put Warwick, who was ac- 
ceptable to the sailors, into the command of the 
fleet. Charles revoked Northumberland’s com- 
mission, and appointed Pennington to the com- 
mand of the fleet; but the sailors would not re- 
ceive this officer, and the parliament declared his 
appointment to be illegal. The king hoped to 
gain over the fleet, as he had hoped to gain pos- 
session of Hull, by a ruse;' but the event showed 
that he had widely miscalculated the temper of 
the English seamen. If we are to believe the 
royalist historian, the king had not at this time 
one barrel of powder, nor one musket, nor any 
other provision necessary for an army ; and what 
was worse, he was not sure of any port at which 
wurlike stores might be safely landed from the 
Continent. ‘ He expected with impatience the 
arrival of all those necessaries by the care and 
activity of the queen, who was then in Holland, 
and by the sale of her own, as well as of the 
crown jewels, and by the friendship of Henry 
Prince of Orange, did all she could to provide 
all that was necessary.”? The parliament, well 
aware of these preparations in Holland, decreed, 
that whosoever should Jend or bring money into 
the kingdom raised upon the crown jewels should 
be held as an enemy to the state. Some weeks 
before this, when the act was passed for the 
speedy reducing of the rebels in Ireland, and 
the immediate securing the future peace and 
safety of England, many members of parliament 
voluntarily subscribed large sums of money, and 
their example was followed by other gentlemen 
and freeholders, who set on foot subscriptions in 
their several counties. The county of Bucking- 
ham, for example, advanced £6000, Foremost 
in the list of the subscribing members in the 
commons, we find the names of Sir Henrv Mar- 
tin for £1200, Mr. Walter Long, Sir Arthur 
Hazlerig, and Sir John Harrison for the same 
sum each, Mr. Oliver Cromwell for £500, John 
Pym for £600, John Hampden for £1000, Bul- 
strode Whitelock, £600, &c. 

While the king was lying at York he was writ- 
ing hard and working by other means to interest 
the Scots in his favour, and to get up a strong 
party among them. From the Scottish council 
he received a dutiful and affectionate answer, 
and he also got a petition from divers of the no- 
bility and people there full of expressions of zeal 
and loyalty? But the English parliament, hear- 


? Clarendon, J/ist. 2 Ibid. 
"3 Whitelock, Memorials. ¢ Ibid. 

5 They had all three been in very decided opposition to the 
court; they had all been actively concerned in the impeachment 
of Strafford, and they had all, it should appear, voted for his 
supill of attainder—certainly not one of the three had voted against 
; Hyde, 20 much better known by his title of Lord Clarendon, 
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ing of these proceedings, “took a course to turn 
the balance,” and within eight days after, the 
Scottish council declared both to king and par- 
liament their earnest desire to see them reconciled 
with one another; and they moreover humbly 
desired his majesty “to hearken to his greatest, 
his best, and most unparalleled council.” The 
Scottish ministers, indeed, were checked in any 
exuberance of loyalty by the stern spirit of the 
people, who still looked upon the king as the 
enemy to their kirk and their liberties, and upon 
the English House of Commons as their best 
friends, No sooner had the people of Edinburgh 
heard of the correspondence carrying on between 
Charles and the council, than they petitioned the 
latter not to take part, by any verbal or real en- 
gagement to the king, against the parliament of 
England. ‘These passages in Scotland” were of 
much advantage to the affairs of the English par- 
liament, who still protested their fidelity to the 
king, at the same time that they courted the 
Scots with very kind expressions.‘ 

Several members of both houses—some who 
were in the service of the court, others who be- 
lieved that the parliament was going too far or 
too fast—now withdrew to the king at York. 
For the present, the commons satisfied themselves 
with passing an order that every member should 
be in his place by a certain day, or forfeit £100 
to the Irish war. On his first arrival at York, 
Charles was attended by no other ostensible mini- 
ster than Secretary Nicholas, a timid and waver- 
ing old man, who never knew half of his master’s 
mind, or saw the full intention of any measure 
proposed by the king. Lord Falkland, Hyde, 
and Culpeper, who had abandoned the parlia- 
ment and pledged themselves to the court,’ and 
who were, in fact, the chief directors of the royal 
councils (though they again scarcely knew more 
of Charles’s mind than Nicholas), remained in 
London to watch the proceedings of the House 
of Commons, and to perform secret services of 
various kinds. About the end of April, Hyde 
received a letter from the king, commanding him 
to repair to York as soon as he could be spared 
The historian says 
that he communicated this letter to his two 
friends, Lord Falkland and Sir John Culpeper, 
who agreed with him that he should defer that 
journey for some time, there being every day 
great occasion of consulting together, and of send- 
ing despatches to the king*—which despatches, 
like nearly all the state papers, were written by 


had been eloquently fierce against the council of York, Lord 
Falkland, the idol of his party, had voted for the exclusion of 
the bishops from the House of Lords, In fact, up to the end 
of the preceding year, Hyde, Falkland, and Culpeper, were all 
and each of them as enthusiastic on the side of the parliament 
as Hampden or as Pym. . 

6 “And it was a wonderful expedition that was then used 
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he called upon him one evening, and spoke very 


“And,” adds Clarendon himself, “it was happy | freely with him. He told Littleton of the cen- 


that he did stay; for there was an occasion then 
fell out in which his presence was very useful 
towards disposing the Lord-keeper Littleton to send 
the great seal to the king at York.”' It appears 
that Charles wanted the great seal, but not the 
lord-keeper; for Littleton had made himself very 
obnoxious to the court by swimming with the 
strong stream of parliament. Besides other of- 
fences, he had recently voted in favour of the 
Militia ordinance, and had learnedly insisted both 


sure and hazard he incurred by his notable com- 
pliance and correspondence with “that party” 
which the king construed to be factious against 
his just regal power, and that some votes in which 
his lordship had concurred, and which were gene- 
rally understvuod to be contrary to law, in which 
his lordship’s knowledge was unquestionable, were 
very notorious and much spoken of.5) The lord- 
keeper then told Hyde the straits he was in— 
“that the governing lords had a terrible appre- 


on the expediency and on the legality of that | hension of the king's sending for the great seal; 


measure. Clarendon, however, says that he had 
always been convinced of Littleton’s loyalty, and 
he describes him as an honourable and noble 


and that nothing but his fair deportment towards 
them, and seeming to be of their mind, prevented 
their taking the seal into their own custody, al- 


person, who was only acting a double part. “ Es- | lowing it only to be with him whilst he sat in 


pecially his majesty was assured by some whom | 


he trusted that the affection of the Lord Little- 
ton was very entire to his service, and his com- 
pliance only artificial to preserve himself in a 
capacity of serving him, which was true.”? The 
copious and magniloquent historian goes on to 
say that while Littleton was playing this part, 


the house and in the court; that they had made 
some order to that purpose, if, by his interest 
with them, he had not prevented it, well know- 
ing that it would vrove most fatal to the king, 
who, he foresaw, must be shortly compelled to 
wish the great seal with him for many reasons. 
“Now,” said he, “let it be considered whether 
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my voting with them in such particulars, which 
my not voting with them cannot prevent, be of 
equal prejudice to the king with the seal’s being 
put into such a condition that the king shall 
never be able to get it when it is most necessary 
for him, which undoubtedly will be the case when, 
by my carriage and opposition against them, the 
confidence towards me shall be lessened.” The 
end of this long conversation was, that Littleton 
promised to serve the king “in that article of 


moment,” and even to go to himat York. Hyde 


between York and London, when gentlemen undertook the ser- 

vioe, as enough were willing to do; insomuch as when they de- 

spatched a letter on Saturday night, at that time of the year, 

about twelve at night, they always received the king’s answer, 

Monday, by ten of the clock in the morning.” —Clarendon, Life. 
1 Life, 2 Hist.; Oxford edition of 1826. 


and his compeers communicated the happy intel- 
ligence to their master, who thereupon despatched 
Mr. Eliot, a forward young man and a groom of 
the bedchamber, with a warrant to receive the 
great seal and a very kind letter to the lord- 
keeper, requiring him to make all possible haste 
to York. Littleton gave up the great symbol to 
Eliot, who posted back to York with it; and then 
Littleton posted after the seal, and, though he 
was indisposed, and a much less active traveller 
than the groom of the chambers, he arrived at 
York the next day after that gentleman had de- 
livered the seal to his majesty. This is Claren- 





3 Clarendon gays, that he particularly mentioned to Littleton 
his late vote upon the militia. 
4 The seal measures six inches in diameter. 
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don’s account, or rather, we should say, one of 
Clarendon’s accounts; and, according to this nar- 
rative, he contributed mainly to the great event, 
by his ingenious conversation with the lord- 
keeper. But Eliot, the active groom of the cham- 
ber, told the king a very different story, affirm- 
ing that he had found the lord-keeper altogether 
averse to the measure; that he had locked the 
door upon him, and had got the great seal from 
him only by threatening to blow out his brains. 
The historian says that Mr. Eliot did this, and 
told many stories to magnify his own service, 
not imagining that the lord-keeper intended to 
follow him to York. But may we not, on the 
other side, suspect that Clarendon magnified Ais 
Rervice in this particular, as he obviously does 
in many other cases? May, an excellent autho- 
rity, says, that the lord-keeper had continued in 
all appearance firm to the parliament for some 
space of time after the rest were gone to York; 
“insomuch that there seemed no doubt at all 
made of his constancy, till, at the last, before 
the end of the month of June, a young gentle- 
man, one Master Thomas Eliot, groom of the 
privy chamber to the king, was sent closely from 
York to him; who, being admitted by the lord- 
keeper into his private chamber when none else 
were by, so handled the matter, whether by per- 
suasions, threats, or promises, or whatsoever, that, 
after three hours’ time, he got the great seal into 
his hands, and rid post with it away to the king 
at York. The Lord-keeper Littleton, after serious 
consideration with himself what he had done, or 
rather suffered, and not being able to answer it to 
the parliament, the next day early in the morning 
rode after it himself, and went to the king. Great 
was the complaint at London against him for that 
action; nor did the king ever show him any great 
regard afterwards. The reason which the Lord- 
keeper Littleton gave for parting so with the 
great seal to some friends of his who went after 
him to York was this:—-that the king, when he 
made him lord-keeper, gave him an oath in pri- 
vate, which he took, that, whensoever the king 
should send to him for the great seal, he should 
forthwith deliver it. This oath (as he averred 
to his friends) his conscience would by no means 
suffer him to dispense withal; he only repented 
(though now too late) that he accepted the office 
upon those terms.” Whitelock says simply—‘* The 
Lord-keeper Littleton, after his great adherence to 
the parliament, delivered the great seal to Mr. 
Eliot, whom the king sent to him for it; and 
shortly after Littleton followed the seal to the 
king, but was not much respected by him or the 
courtiers.” And all that is perfectly clear in this 
strange manosuvre, which like most of Charles's 
measures, and all other manceuvres, is liable to 
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chamber carried off the seal, and that the lord- 
keeper stole out of London, and by by-roads got 
to York, where he was regarded but coldly by 
his majesty. Clarendon says that the king was 
not satisfied with Littleton;' that his majesty 
would not for a long time re-deliver the seal to 
him, but always kept it in his own bedchamber, 
and that men remarked “a visible dejectedness” 
in the lord-keeper. The historian tells us that 
all this gave him much trouble, as well it might, 
if his own story were the true one; and he takes 
to himself the credit of procuring better treat- 
ment for the keeper. It is certain, however, that 
Charles never placed any confidence in Littleton; 
and that adroit lawyer met with the usual fate of 
double-dealers, was despised by both parties, lost 
all spirit and talent for business, and concluded 
his career about two years after at Oxford, in 
neglect, poverty, and mental wretchedness. 

But it was now time for Clarendon himself to 
steal away to York. Shortly after Littleton’s 
departure, the king told him that he would find 
him much to do there, and “chat he thought now 
there would be less reason every day for hia being 
concealed.”* Before Littleton’s flight, Claren- 
don had arranged all matters for the journey, 
resolving with Lord Falkland to stay ata friend’s 
house near Oxford, a little out of the road he 
meant to take for York, till he should hear of the 
keeper's motion; and to cover his absence from 
the House of Commous, he had told the speaker 
that it was very necessary he should take the air 
of the country for his health. As soon as the 
keeper had flown, notice was taken in the house 
of the absence of his friend Hyde; inquiries were 
made what was become of him, and it was moved 
that he might be sent for. The house, however, 
who probably did not consider the historian of 
quite so much importance as he considered him- 
self, neglected to take any steps for his appre- 
hension for the present; and when (as he says) 
“they had resolved upon his arrest, he was 
warned thereof by Lord Falkland, and judging it 
time for him to be gone,” he then left Ditchley, 
the house of the Lady Lee (afterwards Countess 
of Rochester), and travelled by unusual ways 


through Leicestershire and Derbyshire, until he 


came to Yorkshire. At first he fixed himself at 
Nostall, within twenty miles of the city of York, 
and there lay close and secret, corresponding 
daily or hourly with the king, and preparing an- 
swers in his name to the papers and manifestoes 
of the parliament. It should appear that even 
the courtiers and ministers at York were kept in 
ignorance as to his whereabout; for he says, that, 
when, shortly after, he was summoned to York, 
the king received him very graciously, and asked 


some questions aloud of him, as if he thought 


1 Hist ; edition of 1826. 2 Life. 
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he had then come from Londop. But it was thus | to the parliament. The commons instantly took 
that Charles dealt even with the instruments of | their resolution, and on the 15th of June sent 
his plans and intrigues, concealing from the rest | Denzil Hollis up to the House of Lords to im- 
what was done by one, and never imparting to | peach the whole of them. In an eloquent speech 
the whole body the schemes in which all were to | Hollis dwelt upon the history of the earlier parts 
work blindly, or at least seeing nothing beyond | of this reign; showed that it had ever been the 
| | policy of the court “to strike 

TT pee TE ae on at parliaments, keep off par- 
Cae ae liaments, break parliaments, 
or divide parliaments.” “A 
new plot,” said Hollis, “is 
this: the members are drawn 
away, and persuaded to for- 
sake their duty, and go down 
to York, thereby to blemish 
the actions of both houses, as 
done by a few and inconsider- 
able number, a party rather 
than a parliament, and per- 
haps to raise and set up an 
anti-parliament there. My 
lords, this is now the great de- 
sign against this parliament, 
which is the only means to 
continue us to be a nation of 
freemen, and not of slaves, to 





Dircutey Hovsr.—FKrom a drawing by Luke Sullivan, 1759, be owners of anything: in a 
word, which must stand in the 


their own fixed path. After this public recep- | gap to prevent an inlet and inundation of all misery 
tion and masking of circumstances, the king cal- | and confusion.” He then, in the name of all the 
led Hyde aside into the garden, saying that they | commons of England, impeached of high crimes 
need not now be afraid of being seen together; | and misdemeanours, Spenser, Earl of Northamp- 
and he walked with him in consultation for a | ton, William, Earl of Devonshire, Henry, Earl of 
full hour.' | Dover, Henry, Earl of Monmouth, Charles, Lord 

Clarendon arrived in Yorkshire at the end of | Howard of Charleton, Robert, Lord Rich, Charles, 
May; on the 2d of June the ship Providence, | Lord Grey of Ruthven, Thomas, Lord Coventry, 
freighted by the queen in Holland, escaped the | and Arthur, Lord Capel. The lords that remained 
Earl of Warwick’s cruisers, aud ran ashore on | made little or no attempt to screen the lords that 
the Yorkshire coast with sixteen pieces of artil- | had fled; and, shortly after, “being in their 
lery and great store of arms and ammunition, | robes,” they adjudged the fugitives never to sit 
which had long been expected by the royal party, ; more as meinbers of that house, to be incapable 
and the want of which had delayed the king’s | of any benefit or privileges of parliament, and to 
design of attempting Hull by a siege. ‘The can- | suffer imprisonment during their pleasure. On 
non, muskets, and gunpowder were all safely | June 2d the lords and commons sent a petition 
landed and carried to York. At this crisis the | to the king with nineteen’ propositions, as the 
arrival of such a supply was of more consequence | basis of a treaty of concord and lasting peace. 
in the eyes of Charles than the coming of a | They demanded that the king should dismiss all 
great penman. The parliament, however, by this | such great officers and ministers of state as were 
time began to be excited and convulsed by the | not approved of by both Houses of Parliament, 
great defection that was taking place, particularly | and that an oath should be taken by all future 
among the lords. On the 30th of May they, by | members of the privy council; that the great 
an order, summoned nine peers, the first that | affairs of the kingdom should not be transacted 
had gone away to York, to appear at Westmins- | by the advice of private men or by any unknown 
ter. These nine peers utterly refused to quit the | or unsworn counsellors; that he or they unto 
king, returning a slighting and scornful answer | whom the government and education of the king’s 
children were committed should be approved of 
by both houses; that the church government and 
Liturgy should undergo such a reformation as 
both Houses of Parliament should advise; that 


_-~ 
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1 Life. It seems quite certain that Clarendon's evasion was 
not considered so very important a matter by the parliament. 
Neither Whitelock nor May thought it of weight sufficient to 
merit any particular notice. 
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his majesty should contribute his best assistance 
for the raising of a sufficient maintenance for 
preaching ministers throughout the kingdom, and 
give his consent to laws for the taking away of 
innovations, superstitions, and pluratities; that 
he should rest satisfied with the course that the 
lords and commons had taken for ordering of the 
militia until the same should be further settled 

by a bill; that such members of either House of 
~ Parliament as had, during this present parlia- 
ment, been put out of any place and office, might 
either be restored to that place and office, or 
otherwise have satisfaction for the same upon 
the petition of that house of which they were 
members; that all privy counsellors and judges 
should take an outh for the maintaining of the 
Petition of Right, and of other wholesome sta- 
tutes made by this present parliament; that all 
the judges, and all the officers appointed by ap- 
probation of parliament, should hold their places 
during good behaviour; that the justice of par- 
linament should be left to tuke its course with all 
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dom should be put under the command and cus- 
tody of such persons us his majesty should ap- 
point, with the approbation of parliament; that 
the extraordinary guards and military forces now 
attending his majesty should be removed and 
discharged, and that for the future he should raise 
no such guards or extraordinary forces, but, ac- 
cording to the law, in case of actual rebellion or 
invasion, &c., &c.? 

Charles, with lords about him, with arms and 
gunpowder, and with the prospect of more from 
Holland, thought himself as strong as the parlia- 
ment: he received these propositions with great 
indignation, and, in replying to them, he taxed the 
parliament as cabalists and traitors, as the makers 
of new laws and new constitutional doctrines ; 
and in the end he told them that their demands 
were unworthy of his royal descent from so many 
famous ancestors, unworthy of the trust reposed 
in him by the laws; protesting that, if he were 
both vanquished and a prisoner, in worse con- 
dition than the most unfortunate of his prede- 


delinquents, and that all persons cited by either | cessors had ever been reduced to, he would never 
house should appear and abide the censure of | stoop to grant those demands, and make himself, 
parliament; that the forts and castles of the king- | from a King of England, a Doge of Venice. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1642—1644. 


CUARLES I. 


The season of war commences—Charlos levies furces—The parliament follows the example—The fleet joins the 
parliament—Tho parliamentary military commanders —Haiwpden and his regiment—Progress of the musters 
on either side—Preliminary skirmishes—Hostile manifestoes--Dr. Bastwick taken prisoner—His narrow 
escape from execution—Plots of the royalists to surprise Hull—They are unsuccessful—Charles erects his 
standard— His unsuccessful attempt on Coventry— Fruitless overtures for negotiation—Prince Rupert’s early 
proceedings in the royalist cause—Proclamations of Charles—Their insincere character—His mode of raising 
supplies—Encounters of the rival parties—Br‘tle of Edgehill—Particular movements of the conflict—Its 
indecisive termination—Charles welcomed in Oxford—Overtures for an accoinmodation between the king and 
parliament—It is broken by the royalists—Military blunders of the parliament army—The queen arrives with 
reinforceinenta to the royalists—Waller’s conspiracy— Plot detected to deliver Bristol to the royalists—-Prince 
Rupert’s attempt at a night surprise-— His encounter with the parliament troops at Chalgrove Field —Death of 
Hampden—Misfortunes to the parliamentary cause—Skirmishes—-London fortified against the king—Battle 
of Newbury—Death of Lord Falkland—The parliament applies to the Scots for aid—Conditions on which 
they grant it—Charles in like manner applies to Ireland—The Earls of Montrose and Antrim consent to aid 

the king—The Irish assistance to the royalist cause ineffectual—Death of Pym—Meeting of the Westminater 

“Assembly of Divines—Their proceedings to settle the government and form of worship of the Church of Eng- 
‘Wwnd—A royalist parliament convened at Oxford—Its speedy dissolution—Leslie and the Scots come to the 
aid of the parliamentarians—Battle of Marston Moor—Total defeat of the royalists. 


S@ | ND now “the fatal time was come | ning with Leicestershire, and enjoined or invited 
when those long and tedious paper- | all men to bring him money, horses, and arms, 
conflicts of declarations, petitions, ——————— 
| and proclamations were turned in- 
My | to actual and bloody wars, and the 
pens seconded by drawn swords.” ! 
sent out commissions of array, begin- agin. | 


ce lt May. 
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? In their seventeenth proposition, the parliament alluded to 
the old and now almost forgotten subject of the Palatinate ; tell- 
ing the king that his subjects would be much encouraged hy 
these close Protestant alliances, and enabled in a parliamentary 
way to give him aid and assistance in restoring his royal sister 
and her princely isaue to those dignities aud dominions which 
i belonged to them. 
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on security of his forests and parks for the prin- 
cipal and eight per cent. interest. He forbade 
all levies without his consent, and called upon 
his subjects to be mindful of their oath of al- 
legiance, and faithful to his royal person. It 
was now found that he had a strong party in 
the country: the church, the universities, the 
majority of the nobles, and perhaps of the coun- 
try gentleman—the loyalty of the latter class 
being generally great in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the court and their ignorance of court 
life—rallied round him.' The austerity of the 
Puritans’ manners, and their severe doctrine, 
drove most of the gay and dissolute, and many 
who were gay without being dissolute, into his 
party, which was further strengthened hy many 
good, virtuous, and moderate men, who disliked 
his former conduct, who dreaded his tyrannical 
disposition, but dreaded the untried democratic 
violence still more. Nor was Charles wanting in 
solemn protestations and assurances. To the lords 
who had gathered around him at York, and to the 
members of his privy council there, he made a 
short and comprehensive declaration of his just 
and liberal intentions and tender regard for the 
liberties of his people. And it was upon this 
express declaration that those lords contracted a 
solemn engagement, and signed a bond to stand 
by him, to defend his majesty’s person, crown, 
and dignity, with his just and legal prerogative, 
against all persons, parties, and powers whatso- 
ever.’ 

At the same time the parliament, declaring 
all these measures to be against law and the na- 
tional liberties, made their preparations with at 
least equal vigour. On the 10th of June an order 
was made by both houses for bringing in money 
and plate to maintain horse, horsemen, and arms, 
for the preservation of the public peace, and de- 
fence of the king’s person; for the parliament, 
down to the appointment of Oliver Cromwell to 
the chief command, always joined this expres- 
sion with that of their own safety. The two 
houses engaged the public faith, that whosoever 
should bring in any money or plate, or furnish 
men or arms, should be repaid with eight per 


es 


1 “Phe spirit of chivalry left behind it a more valuable suc- 
cessor. The character of knight gradually subsided in that of 
gentleman ; and the one distinguishes European society in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as much as the other did 
in the preceding ages. A jealous sense of honour, less romantic, 
but equally elevated ; a ceremonious gallantry and politeness; 
a strictness in devotional ‘observances ; an high pride of birth, 
and feeling of independence upon any sovereign for the dignity 

' it gave; a sympathy for martial honour, though ‘more subdued 
by civil habits, are the lineaments which prove an indisputable 
descent, The Cavaliers of Charles I. were genuine successors of 
Edward's knights; and the resemblance is much more striking, 
if we ascend to the civil wars of the League. Time has effaced 
much also of this gentlemanly, as it did before of the chivalrous 
character. From the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
ite vigour and purity have undergone a tacit decay, and yielded, 
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cent. interest; and they appointed four trea- 
surers, Sir John Wollaston, alderman of London, 
Alderman Towes, Alderman Warner, and Alder- 
man Andrewes, to grant receipts to the lenders, 
and certain commissaries to value the horses and 
arms which should be furnished for the national 
service, Forthwith a great mass of money was 
heaped up at Guildhall, and daily increased by 
the free contributions of the people. The poor 
contributed with the rich. “Notonly the weal- 
thiest citizens and gentleman who were near 
dwellers brought in their large bags and gob- 
lets, but the poorer sort, like that widow in the 
gospel, presented their mites also ; insomuch that 
it was a common jeer of men disaffected to 
the cause, to call this the thimble and bodkin 
army.”* 

Charles wrote a letter to the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, the aldermen and sheriffs, forbidding these 
contributions, and inveighing bitterly against the 
parliament. This ietter was wholly without ef- 
fect, as was an attempt made at the same time to 
win over the fleet. Clarendon says that this lat- 
ter scheme only failed through a mistake or blun- 
der of the king’s agents; but it appears evident 
that the cause of its failure really was the devo- 
tion of the captains and seamen to the popular 
cause. The Earl of Warwick, a great lover of 
the sea-service and highly popular as a com- 
mander, called a council of war, and laid before 
his officers both the ordinance of parliament 
which appointed him to the command, and the 
letters of the king which required him to sur- 
render that command to Sir John Pennington. 
With the exception of five, all the sea-captains 
agreed with the earl that at this crisis the orders 
of the two houses were more binding than those 
of the sovereign, and that the fleet could not be 
put into the hands of Pennington without the 
greatest peril to the nation’s liberties. 

On the 12th of July, the parliament, thus mas- 
ters of the navy, voted that an army should be 
raised for the safety of the king’s person and de- 
fence of the country and parliament; that the 
Earl of Essex should be captain-general of this 
army, and the Earl of Bedford general of the 





perhaps in every country, to increasing commercial wealth, 


more diffused instruction, the spirit of general liberty in some, 
and of servile obsequiousness in others, the modes of life in great 
cities, and the levelling customs of sovial intercourse.”—Hallam, 
History of England, vol. iii. p. 510. 

2 These are the names of those who subscribed :—The Lord- 
keeper Littletun; Duke of Richmond; Marquis of Hertford ; 
Earls of Lindsay, Cumberland, Huntingdon, Bath, Southamp- 
ton, Dorset, Salisbury, Northampton, Devonshire, Bristol, West- 
moreland, Berkshire, Monmouth, Rivers, Newcastle, Dover, 
Caernarvon, Newport; Lords Mowbray and Maltravers, Wil- 
loughby of Ereshy, Rich, Charles Howard of Charleton, Newark, 


Paget, Chandois, Falconbridge, Paulet, Lovelace, Coventry, 


Savile, Mohun, Dunsmore, Seymour, Grey of Ruthven, Falk- 
land, the comptroller, Secretary Nicholas, Sir John Culpeper, 
Lord Chief-justice Banks. * May. 
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horse. They appointed a committee of both 
houses to assist the Earl of Essex, and to nomin- 
ate colonels, field-officers, and captains to this 
army, “which, considering the long peace that 
had prevailed in England, and the unprovided 
state of the country in respect of military stores, 
was not only raised, but also well armed, in a 
. short time.” Many of the lords, who still sat in 
the house at Westminster, took commissions as 
colonels, under Essex, and many gentlemen of 
the House of Commons of greatest rank and 
quality there, entered the service, some in the 
cavalry, some in the common foot regiments. 
Among these latter were Sir John Merrick, the 
Lord Grey of Groby, Denzil Hollis, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, Bulstrode Whitelock, Sir William 
Waller, and the excellent Hampden, who took 
a colonel’s commission, and went into Bucking- 
hamshire to raise a regiment of infantry among 
his own tenants and servants, friends and neigh- 
bours. Hampden’s regiment was known by its 
excellent appointments, its green uniform, and 
its standard, which bore on one side the watch- 
word of the parliament, “God with us,” and on 
the other the patriot’s own motto, “ Vestigia 
nulla retroraum.” This high-minded commoner, 
who had been bred up in wealth and in peace, 
and who had studied the art of war only in books, 
presently became one of the best officers in the 
parliamentary service, and he made his regiment 
one of the very best. He made himself tho- 
roughly master of his military duties, and, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, he performed them upon 
all occasions most punctually. ‘ He was,” says 
Clarendon, “of a personal courage equal to his 
best parts; so that he was an enemy not to be 
wished wherever he might have been a friend, 
and as much to be apprehended where he was so 
as any man could deserve to be.” 

Meanwhile the king was moving abou from 
place to place to gather forces, and draw over the 
people. His commission of array and the parlia- 
ment’s ordinance of militia were jostling together 
in nearly every county in England; the greatest 
of the nobility upon both sides coming forward 
personally to seize upon those places which they 
were appointed to look after either by the king 
oe by the parliament. The one party held the 
ordinances to be illegal, the other denounced the 
royal proclamations. Yet in some counties there 
was no struggle at all, but one party wholly pre- 
vailed from the beginning. Generally speaking, 
the more commercial, more civilized and thriv- 
ing districts were for the parliament; the more 
remote, the less prosperous, and less civilized 
were for the king; but this general rule had its 
exceptions. In Lincolnshire the Lord Willough- 
by of Parham, who was appointed lord-lieutenant 
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by the parliament, raised the militia with great 
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vigour and success, and was foremost in securing 
the services of that portion of the army. In 
Essex, the Earl of Warwick, whose care was not 
confined to the navy, but who had been also ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant, soon completed the levy 
of militia, which was increased by volunteers in 
unusual numbers. In Kent there was cheerful 
obedience shown to the ordinance of parliament. 
In Surrey and Middlesex the militia was raised 
with enthusiasm. The eastern part of Sussex, 
or all that portion which lay upon the sea, was 
firm to the parliament, but the western part of 
that county stood for the king under some lords 
and members who had deserted the parliament. 
The eastern counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Cambridge were kept quiet from the beginning, 
chiefly through the great wisdom and indefatig- 
able industry of Oliver Cromwell, who had taken 
out a commission as colonel of horse. There, too, 
many of the gentry rather inclined in their affec- 
tions to the king’s commission of array; but the 
traders, the freeholders, and the yeomen in gene- 
ral liked the ordinance, and the militia they raised 
was too strong to permit the other party to en- 
gage in a war; those gentlemen that attempted 
to raise men or provide arms for the king were 
crushed at the beginning, and from first to last 
one of the greatest supports of the parliamentary 
cause was found in the county of Cromwell’s birth. 
In Berkshire the Earl of Holland, the parliament's 
lord-lieutenant, raised the militia in spite of the 
faint resistance of the Earl of Berkshire, the Lord 
Lovelace, and others. Hampden fell upon the 
Ear] of Berkshire soon after, made him prisoner 
while engaged in an attempt to seize the maga- 
zine of arms, ammunition, &c., gathered at Wat- 
lington in Oxfordshire, and sent him up to the 
parliament. Buckinghamshire, Hampden’s coun- 
ty, was true almost to a man to the parliament. 
The county of Southampton was divided at first, 
and leng continued to be so. In Derbyshire, 
where many great lords and gentlemen dwelt, 
not one of note stood for the parliament, except 
Sir John Gell and his brother. Farther north 
the king’s party was very prevaleait: the Earl of 
Newcastle kept the town of Newcastle with a 
strong garrison for the king; and the Earl of 
Cumberland, Charles's lord-lieutenant of York- 
shire, actively pressed the commission of array, 
although resisted by the Lord Fairfax and 
other parliamentarians. In Lancashire the Lord 
Strange, son to the Earl of Derby, whom Charles 
had appointed lord-lieutenant of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, endeavoured to put in action the com- 
mission of array, while Sir Thomas Stanley, the 
Egertons, and others, urged forward the ordi- 
nance. On the 16th of July, Lord Strange made 
an attempt to gain Manchester; a skirmish en- 
sued, and one man was slain, “ which,” says May, 
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with 3000 men, but he was beaten off, and that 
time with considerable loss, Nor was he more 
successful in Cheshire, where Charles had joined 
in commission with him the Roman Catholic Earl 
of Rivers, It was in Lancashire and Cheshire that 
the Papists were most numerous: in the first 
they kept quiet, in Cheshire they were disarmed 
by the parliamentarians. In the west of Eng- 
land, especially in the extreme west, the king’s 
party was numerous. The most considerable 
skirmish that occurred before Charles’s raising 
his standard, was in Somersetshire, where the 
Marquis of Hertford was opposed by the deputy- 
lieutenants of the county, and where ten men 
were slain and many wounded.' 

About the end of July the parliament had sent 
@ commission to the king, who was then at Be- 
verley, to entreat him to forbear his hostile pre- 
parations, and dismiss his garrisons, His reply 
was, that they ought to lay down their arms first, 
and he ordered this answer, which contained 
many bitter reflections on their proceedings, to 
be read in all churches, They replied, ordering 
their answer to be read in churches and every- 
where else. A few days after, Charles published 
a declaration to all his loving subjects, concern- 
ing the proceedings of this present parliament. 
This paper occupied fifty large and close quarto 
pages of print; it contained a kind of history of 
all that had passed between him and the houses, 
vowed a wonderful love to parliaments, but re- 
quired that the Lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the House of Commons before ac- 
cused, and two other members, Mr. Henry Mar- 
tin and Sir Henry Ludlow, should be given up 
to the king’s justice. Charles also desired to 
have delivered up to him Alderman Pennington, 
the new lord-mayor of London,’ and Captain 
Venn, an officer of the city train-bands; and 
he required that indictments of high treason 
should be drawn against the Earls of Essex, War- 
wick, and Stamford, the Lord Brooke, Sir John 
Hotham, and Sergeant-major-general Skippon, 
as likewise against all those who should dare to 
raise the militia by virtue of the ordinance of 
parliament. The royal pen was, indeed, “very 
quick upon all occasions;” and the day after the 
publication of this long declaration, Charles sent 
a message, upbraiding both houses for borrow- 


1 May; Rushworth; Whitelock; Ludlow. 

2 Sir Richard Gurney, the late lord-rnayor of London, was at 
this time a prisoner in the Tower, to which he had been com- 
mitted by the parliament, for being a mover of sedition in the 
kingdom, in causing the king's proclamation concerning the 
commission of array to be cried in the city. He was put from 
his mayoralty, declared incapable of ever bearing any office in 
city or commonwealth, and sentenced to imprisonment during 
the pleasure of both houses. 
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“was the first blood shed in these civil wars.” | 
Some time after Strange returned to Manchester 





§21 
ing a sum for their present uses out of a loan 
made by adventurers for reducing Ireland, and 
affirming that they were the cause of prolonging 
the bloody rebellion in that country. This was 
turning upon parliament one of the heaviest ac- 
cusations they had made against the king. They 
replied vehemently, and yet circumstantially, 
calling to remembrance the many particulars of 
their care for the relief of Ireland, and the many 
instances in which the king had hindered it.’ 
Charles flattered himself that, if he could only 
obtain possession of Hull, he might soon be un- 
disputed master of all the north. A secret cor- 
respondence was opened with Sir John Hotham, 
who so far departed from his former line of con- 
duct as to allow the royalists to entertain hopes 
that he would betray the parliament and deliver 
up that important town. The king posted Lord 
Lindsay at Beverley, with 3000 foot and 1000 
horse, to carry the place by siege, if Hotham 
should not keep his engagement; and in the 
meantime he himself visited other points; “and, 
within three weeks, both in his own person and 
by his messengers, with speeches, proclamations, 
and declarations, he advanced his business in a 
wonderful manner. At Newark he made a speech 
to the gentry of Nottinghamshire ina loving and 
winning way, commending their affections to- 
wards him; which was a great part of persuasion 
for the future, coming from a king himself. An- 
other speech he made at Lincoln to the gentry of 
that county, full of protestations concerning his 
good inteutions, not only to them, but to the 
whole kingdom, the laws and liberties of it.”* 
From Lincoln Charles went to Leicester, where 
the Earl of Stamford was executing the parlia- 
meut’s ordinance of the militia, He hoped to take 
the earl in the fact, but that nobleman fell back 
upon Northampton, whither Charles durst not 
follow him; for Northampton was a town so true 
to the parliament, that it would have shut its 
gates against the king, as Hull had done. The 
king, however, seized that noted victim of Laud's 
barbarity, Dr. Bastwick, who had taken a com- 
mission under the Earl of Stamford, and _re- 
mained doing his duty in levying men when his 
general beat a retreat. Charles would have had 
him instantly indicted of high treason at the as- 
sizes then sitting, but the judge entreated his 
majesty not to put a matter of so great moment 
upon one single judge, but to cause the law in 
that case to be declared by all the twelve judges. 
The latter course, he said, might do his majesty 
good, whereas the publishing of Avs particular 
opinion could only destroy himself, and nothing 
advance his majesty’s service. This’ judge also 
expressed: his doubts whether any jury suddenly 
summoned at that moment would have courage 
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to find the bill; and npon this suggestion Charles 
gave up the idea of hanging, drawing, and quar- 
tering the doctor, who had already been scourged, 
pilloried, mutilated, and branded by Laud. There 
is a great deal in this little transaction to show 
that the character of the king had undergone no 
change. The night before his leaving Leicester, 
the judge and the gentlemen of the county, in- | 
cluding even those that were most loyal, waited 
upon him with a request that he would liberate 
the prisoner, or suffer the judge to do so upon his | 
habeus corpus. Charles told them “he would 
think of it till the next morning;” and in the 
meanwhile he directed a messenger of the cham- 
ber very early, with such assistance as the sheriff 
should give, tu carry Bastwick away to Notting- 
hain, and by the help of the sheriff there, to the 
jail at York, all which was executed accordingly 
with expedition and secrecy, for fear of a rescue.' 
Returning to Beverley, Charles received a let- 
ter from Lord Digby, who had returned from the 
vontinent in disguise, and smuggled himself into 
Hull, where he had voluntarily discovered him- 
self to the governor for the purpose of tampering 
with him. But now Digby, the daring and rest- 
less head of the queen’s faction, informed Charles 
that he found Hotham much shaken in his re- 
solution of delivering Hull—seeing, as Sir John 
said, that his officers were of a temper not to be 
relied upon, and his own son, the younger Ho- 
tham, was grown jealous of 
some design, and was counter- 
working it. Presently after 
this information, the king’s 
army, not confident of carry- 
ing the town by open force, and 
no longer counting on the trea- 
chery of the governor, had _ re- 
course to another plot; and, 
knowing some men within the 
walls fit for their purpose, they 
arranged that Hull should be 
set on fire in four several pla- 
ces, and that, while the parlia- 
ment soldiers and inhabitants 
were busied in quenching the 
flames, 2000 men should assault 
the walls. The signal to those 
within the town, was to be a 
fire lit in the night on Beverley Minster; but the 
plot was discovered by one of the instruments, and 
it so provoked the townsmen of Hull that the 
walls could not contain them; but 500 of them, 
conducted by Sir John Meldrum, made a sortie, 
and fell fiercely upon the beleaguerers. The king's 
. soldiers seemed inclined to fight bravely, but the 
_-styain-bands of that county were not forward to 
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be engaged against their neighbours, and horse 
and foot fled as fast as they could to Beverley. 
Sir John Meldrum followed in their wake, killed 
two, took thirty prisoners, and carried some im- 
portant magazines which the king had placed 
between Beverley and Hull, where again the 
train-bands and other Yorkshiremen, bearing no 
great affection to that war, ran away and left 
their arms behindthem. The king now called a 
council of war, wherein it was resolved to break 
up the siege of Hull and march away. Meldrum, 
that fiery Scot, got back to Hull with a good 
prize in ammunition and arms; but the elder 
Hotham, who was still wavering, and who evi- 
dently wished to keep well with both parties, 
safely disinissed to the king the Lord Digby and 
that other active servant of royalty, John Ash- 
burnham,.? Charles dismissed the train-bands, 
and returned to York, in much less credit than 
when he came from thence. But his spirits were 
revived by the news “that so notable a place as 
Portsmouth had declared for him, . . . and that 
80 good an officer as Goring was returned to his 
duty, and in possession of that town.” Here- 


upon he published a declaration, in which he 
recapitulated all the insolent and rebellious ac- 
tions of the two houses, forbidding all his sub- 
jects to yield any obedience to what was no longer 
a parliament, but a cabal and faction. And at 
the same time he issued his proclamation requir- 
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NottinGHAM CastTLE.—From a drawing by P. Sandby. 


ing all men that could bear arms to repair to him 
at Nottingham by the 25th of August. 

“ According to the proclamation,” proceeds the 
noble historian, “upon the 25th day of August, the 
standard was erected about six of the clock in the 
evening of a very stormy and tempestuous day. 
The king himself, with a small train, rode to 

the top of the castle-hill, Varney, the knight- 
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marshal, who was standard - bearer, carrying the | 


standard, which was then erected in that place 
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charge for the honour of arms. Discouraged, 
hopeless, and wavering, the royalists at Notting- 


with little other ceremony than the sound of ; ham proposed the king’s immediate return to 


drums and trumpets. Melancholy men observed 
many ill presages about that time. There was 
not one regiment of foot yet brought thither, so 
that the train-bands which the sheriff had drawn 
together were all the strength the king had for 
his person and the guard of the standard. There 
appeared no conflux of men in obedience to the 
proclamation; the arms and ammunition were 
not yet come from York, and a general sadness 
covered the whole town. The standard was 
blown down the same night it had been set up, by 
a very strong and unruly wind, and could not be 
fixed again in a day or two, till the tempest was 
allayed. This was the melancholy state of the 
king’s affairs when the standard was set up.”! 
The king's dejection of spirits was increased by 
the failure of an attempt which he had made two 
or three days before upon the town of Coventry. 
Learning that Hampden’s regiment and some 
other corps of parliamentarians were marching, 
by order of the Earl of Essex, to garrison Coven- 
try, he had struck aside in that direction at the 
head of his cavalry, amounting to about 800 men, 
not deubting that he should secure the town, 
provided only he could arrive before the parlia- 
mentarian foot. But the people of Coventry, 
like those of most manufacturing places, loved 
their parliament and their Puritan preachers; 
and, though he did arrive first, the gates were 
shut in his face and some shots fired from the 





STONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE. 
From a print in the King’s Collection, British Museum. 


walls, by which some of his attendants were 
wounded. He had then retired to Stoneleigh, 
near Warwick, to pass the night there; and in 
the morning he had seen his horse in an open 
plain decline giving combat to Hampden’s foot, 
and retreat before them without making a single 





} Clarendon, fist. Rushworth says that the standard was 


raised, not on the 25th of August, but on the twenty-second. His | 


account differs in other essentials. 


York, conceiving that not even his person was 
secure at Nottingham, as Essex was concentrat- 
ing his forces at Northampton, where in fact that 
earl soon saw himself surrounded by an army of 
15,000 men, composed of substantial yeomen and 
industrious burghers, the inhabitants of trading 
and manufacturing towns. Charles would not 
hear of this retreat; and when some of his coun- 
cil urged the expediency of making overtures for 
an accommodation with his parliament, he was 
so offended at the advice, that he declared he 
would never yield to it, and hastily broke up the 
council, that it might be no longer urged. The 
next day, however, the king yielded to the earnest- 
ness of the Earl of Southampton, who suggested 
to his majesty that if the parliament should re- 
fuse to treat, as it was thought they would, they 
would render themselves odious to the people, 
and thus dispose men to serve the king. It was 
upon this plea that Charles reluctantly agreed to 
send the Earls of Southampton and Dorset and 
Sir John Culpeper to London, on the third day 
after raising the standard at Nottingham, Cul- 
peper was very obnoxious in the capital, for he 
was one of those who were considered as rene- 
gades; but all three of-the king's messengers 
were watched very suspiciously, and all the an- 
swer they could get was, that the parliament 
would enter upon no negotiations whatever until 
the king should have taken down his standard, 
and called in those proclamations by 
which he had declared the Earl of Essex 
and his adherents to be traitors, and 
had put the two houses out of his pro- 
tection, proclaiming their actions to be 
treasonable. Another message was sent 
from the king to the two houses: but, 
on every ground, it was now hopeless 
to think of a peaceful arrangement; 
and Charles’s nephew, Prince Rupert, 
who had at last arrived in England, 
insulted all the royalists that still ven- 
tured to recommend pacific measures. 
This rash young man, who was instantly 
appointed to the highest command, so 
excited some of the principal officers 
with indignation at the thought of the 
overture recently made to parliament, that they 
were well nigh offering personal violence to the 
members of the council who had recommende:! 
that measure. Rupert, whom the English people 
soon learned to call “Prince Robber,” was accom- 
panied by his younger brother, Prince Maurice, 


—| and both “showed themselves very forward and 
active.”? Prince Rupert, the elder brother, and 
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the more furious of the two, within a fortnight 
after his arrival at Nottingham took the command 
of a small party and scoured through divers coun- 
ties, hoping to roll himself, like a snow-ball, intoa 
larger bulk, by the accession of recruits, He flew 





Prince Rurert.--From a rare print by T. Bernard. 


rather than marched through parts of Notting- 
hamshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Worces- 
tershire, and Cheshire, not so much inviting the 
people by fair promises and kind demeanour, as 
compelling them by extreme rigour to take his 
side. It was upon this occasion, that the Ger- 
man word plunder, was first used in England, 
und adopted into the national language. The 
proceedings of the followers of Rupert made its 
meaning sufficiently intelligible. 

Charles vainly loitered at Nottingham, few or 
none joining his standard, or seeming likely to 
do so, when Essex was at hand with such a supe- 
rior force. About the middle of September he 
began to move towards the west of England, 
where the Marquis of Hertford engaged to do 
great things, and where several regiments were 
actually raised for his service. Essex had ten- 
dered to him the parliament's petition, praying 
for his return to his capital, and for the disband- 
ing of his army; but Charles had refused to re- 
ceive what he termed the insulting message of a 
set of traitors. On his march westward the king 
did not act like the fierce Rupert, but in a gentler 
and calmer way. Between Stafford and Welling- 
ton he halted his troops, and, having caused his 
orders of the day to be read at the head of each 
corps, he advanced to the front, and told the 
.men for their comfort, that they should meet no 
“enemies but traitors, most of them Brownists, 
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church and commonwealth. He then made one 
of his solemn protestations, imprecating the ven- 


_geance of Heaven upon himself and his posterity 


if his intentions were not solely for the mainte- 
nance of the true reformed Protestant religion 
established in the Church of England, the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom, and the just privi- 
leges of parliament. He had already, at York, 
issued a proclamation against Papists, forbidding 
the resort of any men of that religion to his camp; 
and yet at this moment he was surrounded by 
Catholics, and on his way to meet many more. 
His protestation and declaration only tended, 
therefore, to confirm his reputation for habitual 
falsehood and duplicity; but at the same time we 
cannot pass without reprobation the religious in- 
tolerance of the parliament and the great mass 
of the nation, which seemed in Charles’s eyes to 
render this double course necessary.’ Clarendon 
intimates that this conduct, and addresses of this 
kind, had a wonderful effect in increasing the 
king’s party; but Charles could not always ad- 
here to the line of mildness and persuasion. In 
part of his march he courteously summoned the 
county train-bands to attend him and guard his 
royal person; and when they were met, he ex- 
pressed doubts of their loyalty, forcibly disarmed 
them, gave their arms to others, and sent them 
away. Besides, he levied contributions, or, to 
use the quaint language of a contemporary, “he 
got good sums of money, which, not without some 
constraint, he borrowed from them.” On the 
20th of September he reached Shrewsbury, where 
he was cordially received. With fresh protesta- 
tions on his lips that he would never suffer an 
army of Papists to be raised, he wrote away to 
the Earl of Newcastle in the north, bidding him 
raise as many men as he could without any re- 
gard to their religion;? and at this moment, or 
a little later, he sent over to Ireland for Anglo- 
Irish troops, or for troops of native Catholics. 
Considerable quantities of plate were brought in, 
both voluntarily and by force; and a mint hav- 
ing been erected, money was struck with great 
rapidity. The Catholics of Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire advanced the king £5000 in cash; a 
country gentleman paid him £6000 for the title 
of baron; and a few sums were secretly remitted 
by his partizans in London. 

In the meantime the Earl of Essex, having se- 
cured the country round Northampton, put a 
good garrison into Coventry, and taking posses- 
sion of Warwick, struck off to the west, in order 
to throw himself between the king and the capt- 
tal, and get possession of the important city of 
Worcester. Prince Rupert and a detachment of 
the parliamentarians had a struggle for the pos- 


| session of Worcester, before Essex, whose move- 
Anabaptists, or Atheists, who would destroy both |"TRushworths May. SSCOC:*COS* «Cr ery Bie, 
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up. Colonel Sandys, a gallant officer, fell in 
charging Rupert up a narrow lane, but in the end 
the prince was driven from the town and across 
the bridge, leaving twenty dead and thirty pri- 
soners behind him. Essex appeared almost im- 
mediately after this fight, and took an assured 
possession of Worcester; Prince Rupert rode 
back to the king. For three weeks Essex lay at 
Worcester doing nothing. Encouraged by this 
strange inaction, and by his own great accession 
of men, arms, and money, Cliarles quitted Shrews- 
bury on the 20th of October, with the intention 
of turning Essex’s army, and marching straight 
upon London by Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
and Kenilworth. Essex, it appears, was wholly 
ignorant of his movements till the king had got 
behind him; but he then followed with some 
alacrity, and entered the village of Keinton, in 
Warwickshire, on the 22d, the same evening that 
the rovalists halted at-Edgehill, a very little in 
advance. Charles, by the advice of a council of 
war, resolved to turn round and face his pursu- 
ers, who, in their late and sudden movement, had | 
left whole regiments hehind them. 

On the following morning, Sunday, the 23d of 
October, when Essex looked towards Edgehill, 
he saw that the royalists had not retreated, but 
were there drawn up in order of battle. He pre- 
sently arranged his own forces, placing the best | 
of his field-pieces upon his right wing, guarded 
by two regiments of feot and some horse. But 
the parliamentarians liked not to charge the 
royalists up hill, and the royalists seemed deter- 
mined not to quit their advantageous position. 
It might well be, too, that other considerations, 
apart from merely military ones, imposed a long | 
and solemn pause, But whatever were the causes 
of the delay, it is certain that the two armies | 
spent many hours in gazing at each other-—long 
hours infinitely more trying than the heat and 
hurry of actual combat to the spirits of men, par- 
ticularly to men newly, and for the far greater 
part for the first time in their lives, under arms. 
Charles was on the field in complete armour. He 
had retained to himself the title of generalissimo, 
naming the Earl of Lindsay (a brave and expe- 
rienced old soldier, who in former times had been 
the comrade of Essex in the foreign wars), chief 
_ general under him; but Lindsay, disgusted with 
the petulance and impertinence of Prince Rupert, 
regarded himself as only a nominal chief, and 
took his place, pike in hand, at the head of his 
own regiment. Sir Jacob Astley was major-ge- 
neral under the Earl of Lindsay. Prince Rupert 
commanded the right wing of the horse, and 
Lord Wilmot the left, and two reserves of horse 
were commanded, the one by Lord Digby, and 
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ceeded the parliamentarians in total number and 
in horse, but Essex had the better train of artil- 
lery. Pike in hand, Essex advanced into the 
broad plain at the foot of Edgehill, called the 
Vale of the Red Horse—‘a name,” says May, 
“suitable to the colour which that day was to 
bestow upon it—for there happened the greatest 
part of the encounter.” At last about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the Earl of Essex commanded 
his artillery to fire upon the enemy. The roy- 
alists presently replied with their cannon, and 
“the great shot was exchanged for the space of 
an hour or thereabout.” Then the royalists be- 
gan to descend the hill, and their main body of 
foot surrounding the king's standard, advanced 
within musket-shot. The parliamentarians made 
a charge to break them and seize the standard, 
but they were repulsed. Then Prince Rupert 
with his cavalry charged the left wing of the 
parliamentarians, broke it, and pursued it as far 
as the village of Keiuton, where his men took to 
plundering instead of thinking of the main body 
which they had left. Though their left wing 
was thus broken, the right wing of the parlia- 
mentarians was intact, and a charge from that 
quarter, under Sir William Balfour, was so suc- 
cessful, that the king’s artillerymen were driven 
from their guns, and several of the cannon spiked. 
After this brilliant charge, Sir William Balfour 
fell back upon the main body, whence the Earl 
of Essex advanced two regiments of foot to attack 
the mass of infantry which surrounded the royal 
standard. This body of royalists stood firm, 
and fought most gallantly; but presently Bal- 
four came up with his horse, turned them, and 
attacked them in the rear, while some other 
squadrons of parliamentarians threatened them 
m flank; and then the royalists broke and ran 
back towards the hill. The Earl of Lindsay, the 
nominal general-in-chief under the king, was 
mortally wounded and taken prisoner. The par- 
liamentarians took many colours, and Lieutenant 
Middleton seized the royal standard and car- 
ried it to the Earl of Essex, who delivered it to 
his secretary, Mr. Chambers, who suffered it to 
be taken from him, and so “privately conveyed 
away.” The royalists, however, rallied on the 
hill top, and kept up a fire till nightfall. Ru- 
pert returned with his sword red with English 
blood, with his horses loaded with plunder; but 
he found the king’s left wing broken, and the 
centre in the greatest confusion, nor could he 
recover his position on the right wing without 
sustaining a terrible charge from the parliamen- 


tarian horse, led on by Sir Philip Stapleton.' 


1 Both parties agree in opinion as to Prince Rupert's headlong 
rashness. Sir Philip Warwick, who was in the battle, says, 
that the cavalry pursued the chase contrary to all discipline of 
war, and left the king and his foot so alone, that it gave. Hanex 
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Essex retained possession of the ground which 
his enemies had chosen to fight upon—the Vale 
of the Red Horse—during the night; but the 
royalists did not move from the top of the hill, 
where they made great fires all the night long. 
Great military faults had been committed on 
both sides, but there was certainly no deficiency 
of courage on either. The substantial yeomen, 
the burghers, the artisans, were new at the bloody 
game; but in this first great encounter they taught 
the Cavaliers to respect the valour of the “thim- 
ble and bodkin” army. There is a great variety 
of statements as to the actual number of the 
slain; but taking a medium calculation, it ap- 
pears that 4000 men lay dead that night in the 
Vale of the Red Horse. The loss of the royalists 
was greater than that of the parliamentarians, and 
Charles lost many distinguished officers, while 
Essex lost only two colonels, the Lord St. John 
and Colonel Walton. 

On the following morning the parliamenta- 
rians were reinforced by three regiments com- 
manded by Hampden, Denzil Hollis, and Lord 
Willoughby. Leaving some troops on the hill- 
top to mask their retreat, the royalists began to 
move off as fast as they could. Hampden, Hol- 
lis, Stapleton, and other members of parliament 
commanding militia regiments, urged Essex to 
follow up the king and renew the battle; but the 
military men by profession—the officers who had 
served in regular wars on the Continent—thought 
that enough had been done by an army of re- 
cruits, and that it would be wiser to accustom 
the men by degrees to warfare, and not to risk 
everything at once. The king marched to Ban- 
bury, and summoned it; and though about 1000 
parliamentarians were in the town, they surren- 
dered to him apparently without a blow.' 

Charles then proceeded to Oxford, where he 
was welcomed by the university, which wa~ en- 
thusiastically loyal from the beginning. “Then, 
too, many of the greatest gentlemen of divers 
counties began to consider the king as one that 
in possibility might prove a conqueror, and many 
of those who before had stood at gaze as neutral, in 
hope that, one quick blow might clear the doubt, 
and save them the danger of declaring them- 
selves, came in readily and adhered to that side 
where there seemed to be least fears and greatest 
hopes.”? The Cavaliers that flocked to Oxford 
were generally well mounted, and this allowed 
Charles greatly to reinforce the cavalry under 
his nephew. Issuing from Oxford, Prince Ru- 
pert scoured the country, visited Abingdon, Hen- 
ley, and other towns, and returned with great 
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booty. Within a few days he made still nearer 
approaches towards London, penetrating as far 
as Staines and Egham. The parliament and 
the city of London were thrown into consterna- 
tion, but they provided with spirit for their de- 
fence. Trenches were dug, and ramparts thrown 
up round the capital; seamen were embarked in 
boats and small vessels, and sent up the river; 
forces were detached to possess and fortify Wind- 
sor Castle. The train-bands of London, Middle- 
sex, and Surrey were concentrated, and kept con- 
tinually under arms. Associations of counties 
for mutual defence had already been allowed and 
recommended by the two houses, and those bonds 
were now drawn closer at the approach of dan- 
ger. In the eastern counties the association, which 
had been mainly organized and directed by Oli- 
ver Cromwell, was exceedingly formidable. The 
parliament, taking notice that the king had, by 
a formal commission, empowered Sir William 
Gerrard, Sir Cecil Trafford, and other Popish 
gentlemen, to take arms with their tenants and 
servants, resolved to strengthen themselves by 
the Presbyterian interest, and applied to the 
Scots for immediate assistance. Very varying 
news blew hot and cold among the Londouers: 
but at last, the Earl of Essex reached the neigh- 
bourhood of London, with his army in good con- 
dition and disposition ; and quartering his men 
about Acton, he himself (on the 7th of November) 
rode into Westminster to give the parliament an 
account of his campaign. It was clear to most 
men that Essex had been far from doing the best 
that might have been done, but the two houses 
wisely welcomed him, voted him thanks, and 
presented him with a gift of £5000, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his care, pains, and valour. 
The earl had scarcely arrived in the capital 
when the king, quitting Oxford, marched upon 
Reading. Mr. Henry Martin, one of the most 
remarkable men in the House of Commons, com- 
manded at this town ; but, considering the place 
untenable with the forces he had with him, he 
evacuated it at the king’s approach, and fell back 
upon London. Charles then advanced to Coln- 
brook, where he was met by the Earl of North- 
umberland and three members of the House of 
Commons, who presented a petition for an ac- 
commodation. Charles seemed to receive their 
address with great willingness, and he returned. 
them a fair and smooth answer, calling God to 
witness that he was tenderly compassionate of 
his bleeding people, and so desirous of nothing 
as for a speedy peace. The deputation, well 
pleased, returned to the parliament, where the 
king’s gracious answer was read to both houses. 
Thereupon the Earl of Essex rose, and asked 
whether he was now to pursue or suspend hos- 
tilities? Parliament ordered the earl to suspend 
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them, and despatched Sir Peter Killigrew to re- | intention of falling upon the king’s rear, while the 
quire a like cessation on the part of the royalists, | rest of the parliamentarians should attack him 
not having, however, the smallest doubt that | in front and turn his flanks; but they had scarcely 
Charles would consider himself bound by his en- | marched a mile, when Sir John Merrick, Essex’s 
tertaining their propositions of an accommoda- | major- general, galloped after them, and told 
tion, and by his gracious message of the preced- | them that the general had changed his mind as 
ing evening, to remain in a state of truce. But | to dividing his forces, and ordered them back. 
Killigrew was scarcely gone when the loud roar | Hampden and his green coats, exceedingly troub- 
of cannon was heard in the House of Lords. The | led, fell back accordingly. And thus, leaving 
Ear] of Essex rushed out of the house, mounted | the king’s rear unencumbered, the parliamenta- 
his horse, and galloped across the parks in the | rians stood at gaze, facing the royalists, but doing 
direction of the ominous sound. Ashe approached | nothing. At last it was consulted whether the 
Brentford the earl learned, to his astonishment, | parliament army should not advance and fall 
the trick which had been played. Prince Ru- | upon the king’s forces, as was advised by most 
pert, closely followed by the king in person and | of the members of parliament and gentlemen 
by the whole royal army, taking advantage of a} who were officers, ‘ but the soldiers of fortune, 
dense November fog, had advanced and fallen | who love long campaigns as physicians love long 
unexpectedly upon Brentford, which was occu- | diseases,” were altogether against it; and while 
pied by a broken regiment of Colonel Hollis’s, | they were consulting, Charles drew off his car- 
“but stout men all, who had before done good | ringes and ordnance. Upon this there was an- 
service at Edgehill.” The royalists fancied they | other consultation, whether the parliamentarians 
should cut their way through Brentford with- | should pursue. Again Hampden, Hollis, all the 
out any difficulty, get on to Hammersmith, where | members of parliament, all the gentlemen who 
the parliament's train of artillery lay, and then | had become soldiers only for their principles, 
perhaps take London by sudden night assault. | were for the bolder course, and all the old sol- 
But Hollis’s men opposed their passage and stop- | diers of fortune, the men who had made war their 
ped their march so long at Brentford, that the | regular trade and profession, were against it. 
gallant regiments of Hampden and Lord Brooke | Charles, scarcely crediting his good luck, got safe 
had time to come up. These three regiments, not | to Kingston, and crossed the bridge there with- 
without great loss, completely barred the road; | out opposition, and without ammunition enough 
and, when Essex, who had gathered a consider- | in his own army to have lasted a quarter of an 
able force of horse as he rode along, came to the | hour.* 

spot, he found that the royalists had given over| The parliament, indignant, voted that they 
the ‘attack, and were lying quietly on the wes- | would never again have any treaty or truce with 
tern side of Brentford. Charles had kept him-| the king; yet at the opening of the following 
self safe at Hounslow, and there he lay that | year (1643) they entertained more pacific notions, 
night. “ All that night,” says May, “the city of | and in the month of March they begun a hope- 
London poured out men towards Brentford, who | less treaty at Oxford, where Charles was lying in 
every hour marched thither; and all the lords | great strength. Their principal demand was that 
and gentlemen that belonged to the parliament | the king should disband his army, and return 
army were there ready by Sunday morning, the | to his capital and parliament, leaving delin- 
14th of November.” The city bands had marched | quents to trial, and Papists to be disarmed ; that 
forth cheerfully under the command of Major- | he should pass a bill for abolishing bishops, and 
general Skippon, who enjoyed the entire confi- | such other bills as should be presented for refor- 
dence of parliament and the extraordinary favour | mation. 

of the Londoners.' Essex found himself in the| When the negotiations had been wire-drawn 
course of this Sunday at the head of 24,000 men, through several weeks they ended in nothing. 
who were drawn up in battle array on Turnham- They had never interrupted the progress of hos- 
green.?, Hampden, with his brave men of Buck- tilities; and the warlike operations in the inter- 
inghamshire, began to make a detour with the val had, on the whole, been favourable to the 
parliamentarians. Reading was taken by the 
Earl of Essex. Then Hampden, ever the proposer 
or advocate of bold measures, recommended the 
immediate investing of Oxford, hoping to finish 
the war at once by the capture of Charles and 












































1 Skippon was a character. He was accustomed to make very 
short, pithy, and homely speeches to the train-bands and Cock- 
ney troops, the most zealous of which were, of course, all Puri- 
tans. On this occasion Whitelock tells us hia speech was to 
this effect:—‘‘Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray 
heartily, and fight heartily. I will run the same fortunes and 
hazards with you. Remember the cause is for God, and for the ————______-_____—___ 
defence of yourselves, your wives, and children. Come, my | company, sometimes to another; and the soldiers seemed to be 
honest, brave boys, pray heartily, and fight heartily, and God | more taken with it than with a set formal oration.” 
will bless us.” “Thus,” continues Whitelock, ‘‘he went all 2 Whitelock. 
along with the soldiers, talking to them, sometimes with one 3 Rushworth; May; Ludlow; Clarendon; Warwick. 
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his eourt. Clarendon confesses that, if this mea- 
sure had been adopted, it could scarcely have 


failed of success; but again the Earl of Essex. 


objected, and consulted his professional officers, 
who agreed in representing the enterprize ar too 
hazardous, The king, who had already delibe- 
rated respecting a retreat into the north, took 
fresh courage. 

The queen had arrived in Burlington Bay, 
where the Earl of Newcastle met her with his 
army to conduct her to York. She remained four 
mouths in Yorkshire, strengthening and inspirit- 
ing the royalist party. Again overtures were 
made to Sir John Hotham in Hull; and the Earl 
of Newcastle was so considerably reinforced, that 
Lord Fairfax, the general for parliament in the 
north, could scarcely make head against him. A 
fierce war of outposts ensued between these two 
commanders; and Sir Thomas Fairfax, then a 
young man and general of the horse to his father, 
began to acquire in this service that military skill 
and experience which subsequently rendered him 
one of the best officers in England. By the month 
of May Heurietta Maria was enabled to send arms 
and ammunition to her husband at Oxford, who 
had for some time been lying inactive for want 
of gunpowder. Charles then prepared to act, 
but, that he might commence a sanguinary cam- 
paign with peaceful professions, he sent a mes- 
sage to the parliament to speak again of accom- 
modation. The lords, or that minority of them 
which remained in London, received his message 
with respect: the commons threw his messenger 


into prison and then impeached the queen of | 





high treason, Pym carried up the impeachme 
to the lords, “where it stuck many months.” 
About this time a conspiracy was discovered, 
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sioners were appointed to execute the office of 
lord-keeper, and the first day that the seal was 
brought into play, which was not until several 
months after, no fewer than 500 writs were passed 
under it. An important plot had also been dis- 
covered at Bristol, where Robert Yeomans, late 
sheriff, William Yeomans, his brother, and some 
other royalists, had engaged to deliver that city 
to the king’s forces under the command of Prince 
Rupert. Colonel Fiennes, the governor, son of 
the Lord Say and Sele, discovered this plot in 
good time, apprehended the conspirators, and 
brought them to trial before a council of war, 
which condemned four of them to the gallows. 
The king interfered to save their lives, telling 
the governor of Bristol that if he presumed to 
execute any of them he (the king) would do the 
same by four prisoners taken in rebellion and 
now at York. Governor Fiennes replied, that 
the laws of nature among all men, and the Jaws 
of arms among soldiers, made a difference be- 
tween Open enemies and secret spies and conspi- 
rators. Fiennes also threatened to retaliate upon 
royalist prisoners in his hands.?- The king or- 
dered the mavor of Bristol to hinder the mur- 
der of his loyal subjects, but Fiennes forthwith 
hanged Robert Yeomans, the chief conspirator, 
and one (‘eorge Bourchier. Luckily the king did 
not retaliate as he had threatened. But before 
this correspondence took place, Charles had been 
obliged to acknowledge the laws of war, and to 
treat his prisoners not as captured rebels, but as 


soldiers fighting with a sufficient commission. 


By means of the supplies which he had re- 
ived from the queen, Charles was enabled to 
renew active operations ; and Prince Rupert and 
the cavalry during the month of June swept the 


headed by Waller the poet, who had been for | whole country between Oxford and Bath on one 


some time in secret communication with Lord 
Falkland, now the king's secretary. The main 
objects of it were to seize the persons of the lead- 
ing members of the House of Commons, and de- 
liver up the city of London to Charles. A jury 
in Guildhall found a verdict of guilty against all 
the prisoners. Challoner, and Tomkins, who was 
brother-in-law to Waller, were hanged; three 
others were reprieved and eventually saved by 
the mercy of parliament; and Waller, the chief 
of the conspiracy, after a year's imprisonment in 
the Tower, was, upon payment of £10,000, “ re- 
lensed to go travel abroad.”' 

About the same time, in the busy month of 
May, the commons unanimously took a solemn 
* vow never to consent to lay down their arms so 
Pests.) as the Papists in open war against the parlia- 
. meatshould be protected from the justice thereof, 
‘mapale'a new great seal, and passed the act for an 
| _gmembly of divines to settle religion. Commis- 


i Whitelock; May; Journuts, 








side, and on the other, where Essex’s lines were 
too much extended, broke through and _ pillaged 
in Berkshire and in Buckinghamshire. At this 
time Colonel Hurry, or Urrie, one of the lord- 
general's soldiers of fortune, deserted to the king, 
and informed Prince Rupert that two parliament 
regiments, detached and open to attack, lay at 
Wycombe, The prince resolved upon a night 
attack. On Saturday, the 17th of June, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, his trumpets sounded 
through the streets of Oxford to boot and sad- 
dle; and in less than half an Lour his cavalry 
crossed over Magdalen bridge, and, being joined 
by some infantry, pushed ou rapidly towards the 
parliament country. They were 2000 men, but 
they were allowed to pass within two or three 
miles of Thame, where Essex now lay with the 
main body of the parliament army, without inter- 
riiption or challenge. They crossed the Cherwell 


| at Chiselhampton bridge, and, stealing through 





2 Rushworth. 
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the woodlands about Stokenchurch, they got to 
the quiet little hamlet of Postcombe at about 
three o'clock in the morning. There, apparently 
to their surprise, they found a troop of horse, 
who mounted, and, after a slight skirmish, re- 
tired in good order, beating up the people, and 
giving the alarm to other pickets and outposts. 
Thereupon, instead of pushing forward to the 


two regiments at Wycombe, Rupert turned aside | 
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riding off the field before the action was quite 
over. At first he moved in the direction of his 
father-in-law Simeon’s house at Pyrton, where 
he had in his youth married the first wife of his 
love, and whither he would fain have gone to die; 
but Rupert's cavalry cqvered the plain in that 
direction, and sv he turned his horse’s head and 
rode towards Thame. Fainting with pain, he 


reached Thame, and was conducted to the house 
with his whole force of cavalry | 
to Chinnor, where he slaugh- 
tered some fifty parliamenta- 








rin nf f 


rians, and dragged away half Lit. Wrest 
naked at the horses’ sides about. mh 1: ) | “hs, \ rr 
sixscore prisoners. The sun git Re nor RO Ms ae 
how rose, and a party of the |. 72° Semen 00 fu." See fh Cone ° Na cm 
parliament's horse appeared on = RE | QL ET Nar 4 : | (iil. i 


the side of the Beacon-hill. It [Ashi 
was led on by the patriot Hamp- | Ug 

den, who had slept that night =~ ),..QU 

at Watlington, in the neigh- - 3 
bourhood, and who had vainly = +-1 
urged Essex the day before to ~~ 
strengthen his line by calling 
in the remote pickets from Wy- 
combe, Postcombe, and Chin- 
nor. On the first alarm of Ru- 
pert’s night irruption he de- 
spatched a trooper to the lord-general at Thame, | of one Ezekiel Browne. The surgeons at first 
advising him to detach a force of infantry and | gave him hopes of life, but he felt himself that 
cavalry to Chiselhampton bridge, the only point! his hurts were mortal. The pain of the wounds 
at which the royalists could recross the Cherwell. | was excrac iating, yet he almost immediately oc- 
And, this done, Hampden instantly rode with a | eupied himself in writing letters to the parlia- 
troop of Captain Sheffield’s horse, and some of | ment, He again sent to head-quarters, earnestly 
Gunter’s dragoons, to keep the royalists in play | to recommend the correction of those military 
till the slow Essex should have time to come up : errors to which he had fallen a sacrifice; to im- 
or send his column to Chiselhampton bridge. A: plore Essex to concentrate his army so as to cover 
sharp encounter presently took place on Chal-'! London and set at defiance the flying incursions of 
grove-field among the standing corn. The par-' Rupert's horse, After nearly six days of suffer- 
liamentarians were checked and thrown into con- , ing, he felt that the weakness and decay of the 
fusion, and Major Gunter wasslain. Hampden, body were prevailing over the strength of his 
who expected every moment to see the head of ' soul, and he prepared to die like a Christian. 
Essex’s column, rode up to rally and support the | Ie expired on the 24th of June, with a prayer 
disordered horse of Gunter; and, putting himself. i upon his lips for his country, and was buried a 
at the head of a squadron, he charged Rupert's ; few days after in the parish church of Hampden. 
right. But as he was spurring up to the roya- | His gallant greencoats—one of the best regi- 
lists, he was struck in the shoulder with two | ments that as yet bore arms for the parliament 
carabine balls, which broke the bone and entered | —bare-headed, with their arms reversed, their 
his body. The reins fell from his disabled arm, | drums and ensigns muffled, followed him to the 
and with his head bent in agony over his horse’s | grave, singing the 90th Pyalm. And when those 
neck, he turned away from that fatal charge. | hardy soldiers had seen the dust heaped upon 
His friends then fell into disorder, and, looking | him who had been the friend of all of them from 
in vain for the tardy Essex, they commenced a | their youth upwards, they returned chanting a 
retreat, leaving many officers and men dead on | more hopeful strain, calling upon the God of 


Hlousk at THaMe IN WHICH HAMPDEN DIED! 





the field. Rupert pushed on for Chiselhampton 

bridge. There was no Essex there, nor any troops 

of hissending. The royalists recrossed the Cher- 

well, and hurried back with their prisoners and 

booty to Oxford. Meanwhile Hampden was seen 
Voi. IT. 


! The house where the great English patriot breathed his last 
in still pointed out at Thame, Oxfordshire. It was formerly the 
Greyhound Inn, and has been somewhat altered in appearance 
since the days of Hampden. Other houses in the same place 
likewise claim the honour, but this, according to the beat authen- 
| ticated tradition, appears to have the justest title. ; 
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their strength to plead their cause, to send out 
his light and truth, and prevent their soul from 
being disquieted.'. Never in the memory of those 


iy! i 
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times had there been so general a consternation 
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nnd sorrow at any ene man’s death as that with - 


which the tidings were received in London, and 
by the friends of the parliament all over the land. 
Other misfortunes came thick upon the partia- 
ment. On the 30th of June the Earl of New- 
castle entirely defeated Lord Fairfax and his son 
Sir Thomas, at Atherton Moor; wi cle, in the 
meantime, he had opened a secret. sea ae 
with the Hothamsa, who had conceived a great 
jealousy of the younger Fairfax. The Hovhane. 


agreed to xhut out the Fairfaxes, and to admit ; 


Newcastle, who was to garrison Hull for the king. 
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But some members gained timely intelligence of ; 
this dangerous plot, seized the two Hothans, fet- | 


tered and chained them, and put the Lord Fair- 
fax into the town. A few months after they 
were tried and convicted of high treason; and 
both father and son were executed on Tower-hill, 
at the beginning of January, 1644. 

Oliver Cromwell, marching at the head of 1000 
borse of hia own rusing, gained several cOpEpE: 
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; 1 Forty-third Peale: 
_t No monument of any kind marks tho resting-place of Hamp- 


;* ~ don, but tradition asserta it to be close to the monument erected 


by him in memory of his wife—a marble tablet between the 
windows on thy south aide of the chancel in Hampden Church, 
Bucks, 
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cnons advantages in the field. At the same time 
he put a new life into the dispirited levies of the 
parliament, and with their assistance he gained 
a brilliant victory near Grantham. The parlia- 
ment was not so snecessful in the west, where Sir 
William Waller was defeated near Devizes. And 
shortly after this Prince Rupert, who had many 
correspondents and friends within that town, 
fell upon Bristol with all his fary. Nathaniel 
Fiennes, the parliamentary governor, was wu better 
debater in the house than military commander, 
and he surrendered Bristol after a siege of only 
three days. For this he was afterwards sentenced 
by a council of war to lose his life, but he was 
pardoned by the Earl of Essex. Exeter, whither 
the queen had retired to be delivered of a daugh- 
ter, was strongly fortified, and the wild and hardy 
men of Cornwall were furiously loyal. The only 
strong place in the west which held out for the 
parliament was the city of Gloucester, wherein 
lay for some weeks the whole fortune of the war. 
Ju her way from the north, the queen, bringing 
very considerable reinforcements, amoug whom 
were many French and Walloons, had passed 
through Oxford, and spent some time there with 
her husband, At this moment, it was appre- 
hended that Charles would make another attempt 
upon the capital, and the Londoners set them- 
selves to work to fortify the city. “The example 
of gentlemen of the best quality, knights and 





ENTRANCE TO Brisrot. 
J. S. Prout, from his drawing on the spot. 


Temple Street . 


ladies, going out with drums beating and spades 
and mattocks in their hands to assist in the 
work, put life into the drooping people;”? and in 
an incredibly short space of time entrenchments, 


at mer 


3 May. 
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twelve miles in cireuit, were thrown up round | Carey who posted to Edinburgh with such selfish 
London. Upon this, Charles, instead of advan- haste to communicate the tidinys of the death of 
cing into the south, struck away to the west, to} Elizabeth,? for which James rewarded him with 
lay siege to Gloucester. Essex soon followed him | the Scottish title of nobility. Even as if in boy- 
to relieve that important place; and, by an ad- | hood he had anticipated the shortness of his ca- 
mirably conducted march, he got from Hounslow | reer, the youth of Lucins, Lord Falkland, was 
to Gloucester just in time to save that city. distinguished by precotious intellect and remark- 
Leaving a good garrison and all necessary sup- | able literary attainments, so that his beautiful 
plies in Gloucester, Essex.turned back to recover | mansion near Burford, within ten miles of Ox- 
his position in front of London. This retrograde | ford, waa a sort of college in miniature, from the 
march was as well conducted as the advance had | learned men who frequented it, and the intellec- 
been, but, when he got near Newbury, he found | tual intercourse with which it was pervaded. 
the king strongly posted there, and drawn up to | Here, also, he is said to have assisted Chilling- 
cut off his retreat. A fieree battle a worth, who was his guest, in the 
was the consequence. The parlia- N composition of his distinguished 
mentarian horse was sharply han- work against Popery. Rich, young, 
dled and thrown into confusion, and unambitions, he would have 
but their excellent foot restored preferred his beloved studious se- 
the fortune of the day. “ For,” clusion; but when the pressure of 
says Clarendon, “though the king's events carried him into public life, 
horse made the enemy’s horse often he was distinguished by the moral 
give ground, yet their foot were so force of his character and wnim- 
immoveable that little was gotten peachable purity of his proceed- 
by the other.”. Night at last came ings, so that. he was regarded by 
on, aud separated the eombatants. both parties in parliament with 
During the darkness the royalists affection and reverence. At first 
removed their cannon and other he sided with the oppositionists 
carriages to Donnington Castle, of Charles and Laud; but appre- 
and having lodged them there, hensive that the popular party 
marched off towards Oxford. In aimed at. nothing short of the sub- 
the morning Essex entered New- version of monarchy, he adopted 
bury, whence he proceeded with- the cause of the king, by whom he 
out opposition to Reading. In was appointed secretary of state. 
the battle of Newbury, which was Tt was a painful position for one 
fought on the 20th of September, whocould as littlesympathize with 
Essex’s men “ were full of mettle;” the crooked policy and king-craft 
and the London recruits, the ap- of Charles, as with the recklessness 
prentices, the artisans, and the and licentionsness of the leading 
shopkeepers of London, particu- royalists; and even already he 
larly distinguished themselves.’ seems to have regarded the cause 
The parliamentarians lost some ax doomed, through the vices of 
500 men and very few officers: the its supporters and adherents. Ac- 
king lost treble the number of men cording to Clarendon, from the first 
and many officers of rank; but the | entrance into this war, Falkland’s 
greatest loss of all was estimated unio aaaaes natural cheerfulness and vivacity 
to be that of the accomplished grew clouded, and a kind of sad- 
Lord Falkland, then.Charles’s secretary of state, ness and dejection of spirit stole upon him which 
who was struck with a musket ball, and died on! he had never been used to. He became sad, 
the field, only three months after the death of his | pale, and splenetic, neglecting his dress, shun- 
opponent, but once hosom friend, Hampden. ining all recreation, and constantly exclaiming, 
This young nobleman was too remarkable a: “ Peace! peace!” or declaring that the horrors 
person to be dismissed with a mere passing notice. |‘ of war and the desolation of the kingdom de- 
Lucius Carey, the second be bore the title of ' prived him of sleep and rest, and would shortly 
Lord Viscount Falkland, was born about the break his heart.* Although holding no military 
year 1610, and was the son ce that Sir Robert , See Cat ies ~*~ 


———————""" 8 From the statne by John Bell, in St. Stephen's Hall, new 
' May mentions that the two train-bands of London were | Houses of Parliament. 

often charged by both horse and foot, but stood to it with un- | 4 Clarendon, Hist. There are some little traits in Whitelock’'s 

daunted reavlution. Clarendon pays the same compliment, | account of Lord Falkland’s death quite as touching as any thing 
stating that all Essex's foot behaved themselves admirably. in the full, eloquent outpouring of Clarendon. 
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commission, he took part in the active proceed- 
ings of the war; bnt, occupied with melancholy 
forebodings of the issue, whatever side might pre- 
vail, glory had neither the power to allure him 
onward, nor danger to turn him aside. In prepar- 
ing for the battle of Newbury, a marked change 
in his demeanour was perceptible: he resumed 
his former carefulness and neatness of attire, 
that, if killed, his body might be found in be- 
coming trim; and on his friends dissuading him 
from entering the field, as having no call to it, 
because he had no military office, he answered, 
“T am weary of the times, and foresee much 
misery to my country, and believe I shall be out 
of it ere night.” He put himself into the front 
rank of Byron's regiment, and was shot while 
advancing upon a hedge which the enemy had 
lined with musketeers, “Thus fell that incom- 
parable young man in the four-and-thirtieth year 
of his age, having so much despatched the true 
business of life that the eldest rarely attain to 
that immense knowledge, and the youngest enter 
not into the world with more innocency. Who- 
soever leads such a life, needs be the less anxious 
upon how short warning itis taken from him.,”? 
In the preceding year, when London seemed 
to be threatened by the king, the parliament 
had made certain applications for aid to the 
Scots; but it was not till the middle of the pre- 
sent year (1643) that those negotiations were 
pressed with any earnestness. In the meantime 
Charles, by means of the Duke of Hamilton,’ 
had required, as the only thing he would ask of 
them, that his native subjects the Scots would not 
rebel. But Hamilton had failed, and Montrose 
had again accused him and his brother, the Earl 
of Lanark, of treason. Charles hereupon had laid 
his hands upon Hamilton, but Lanark had the 
good fortune to escape. After a time the duke 
waa sent a close prisoner to the castle of Mount 
St. Michael in Cornwall; his brother Lanark 
joined the English parliament, and assisted them 
in their difficult negotiations with the old Cove- 
nanters. Those zealots insisted, asa preliminary, 
that the Euglish parliament should take their 
Covenant, and bind themselves to the preserva- 
tion of the king’s person, and to the reducing the 
doctrine and discipline of both churches to the 
“pattern of the best reformed,” which latter 
clause meant that the English were to adopt the 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland. But by this time 
the Independents, who hated Presbyterianism al- 
most as much as Arminianism and Prelacy, were 
becoming powerful ax a party; and Harry Vane 
the younger, one of the chiefs of that sect, and 


one of.the most adroit of men, was the negotia- 
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% The Marquis of Hamilton had been made a duke by Charles, 
at Oxford, in April of this yoar. 
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tor at Edinburgh, charged with the settlement of 
the treaty. Vane induced the Scots to agree to 
a simple League and Covenant, “in preservation 
of the laws of the land and liberty of the sub- 
ject.” Charles sent down his commands to the 
Scots not to take this Covenant: they humbly ad- 
vised him to take it himself. The English par- 
liament sent down £100,000, and then the Scots 
prepared an army to march into England. The 
Covenant was taken in London on the 25th of 
September, the day on which the Earl of Essex 
returned to London and received a vote of thanks 
from parliament. From this date the original 
NATIONAL Covenant of the Scots comes to be 
known as the SoLEMN LeaGuE AnD Covenant of 
the two kingdoms, 

Long before the parliament had settled these 
arrangements for calling in the Scots, the king 
had been labouring to bring over the Irish, and 
to obtain for his own service the troops which 
the houses had sent to Ireland. The parliament, 
notwithstanding the troubles at home, had suc- 
ceeded in checking that mighty insurrection, 
which at one moment threatened the entire ex- 
pulsion of the English. Badly armed, and scarcely 
organized at all, the native Irish had nowhere 
been able to stand in a regular battle against the 
English army. They had been beaten from post 
to post, and the victors, animated by religious in- 
tolerance, and by the memory of the barbarities 
practised by the Papists at the commencement of 
the war, seldom or never gave quarter. By a series 
of manc@uvres, Charles had prevented the Earl 
of Leicester, appointed lord-heutenant with the 
approval of the English parliament, from going 
over to Ireland, and had placed the governing 
power, on the part of the Protestant interest 
there, in the hands of Ormond, a determined 
royalist. Ormond, who hoped, when he had re- 
stored tranquillity in Ireland, to be able to assist 
his master in England with men and arms, en- 
tered into negotiations with the Catholics, who 
by this time had been made humble and reason- 
able in their demands by repeated defeats. From 
the moment of his retiring to York, Charles had. 
maintained an active correspondence with the 
confederated Irish Catholics, by means of the 
Lords Dillon, Taaffe, and Castlehaven, and one 
Cole, a doctor of the Sorbonne. Towards the 
end of the year 1642, the confederated Catholics 
at Kilkenny transmitted a petition to the king, 
professing great loyalty, and imploring him to 
appoint certain persons to hear what they had to 
propose, and what to offer for his service. Or- 
mond recommended this petition to Charles; and 
in January, 1643, a commission was issued to 
Ormond, conformably to its prayer, and in the 
month of March commissioners, regularly ap- 


| pointed by Ormond or the king, met the deputies 
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of the Catholics at Trim, and entered upon hego- | 


tiations. At this juncture, when envoys were 
continually passing to and from the king and the 
Irish, the queen arrived at York, and there, in 
her court, two extraordinary men, the Scottish 
Earl of Montrose and the Irish Earl of Antrim, 
found themselves together. Antrim, an unprin- 
cipled adventurer, had alternately served the 
king and the insurgents. He was caught with 
the red hand in the province of Ulster, by the 
Scottish general Monro, and sent a prisoner to 
Dublin; but he had made his escape and got 
over to York. Now, under the auspices of the 
queen, he concerted daring measures with Mon- 
trose; and it was agreed between them that 
Montrose should excite the royalists to take up 
arms in different parts of Scotland, while Autrim 
should go over and raise an army of Irish Ca- 
tholics to make a descent upon the Scottish coast. 
But, in addition to this last service, Antrim un- 
dertook to bribe and debauch General Monro 
and his Presbyterian army, and to induce them 
to make a simultaneous descent upon the English 
coast, and then join the king against the parlia- 
ment, But this scheme fell to the ground. An- 
trim was again seized and thrown into prison by 
General Monro; and Montrose, who afterwards 
met with different success, found the Scottish 
royalists timid and lukewarm. In the meantime 
the Marquis of Ormond had continued his ne- 
gotiations with the confederated Catholics at 
Kilkenny, and, after many impediments and de- 
lays, a truce for a year was concluded on the 
15th of September, 1643.' In the month of 
November following, Ormond shipped off five 
regiments to join the king. These men had been 
raised or commissioned by the English parlia- 
ment, against which they now came to fight, but, 
during a bloody and demoralizing service, they 
had contracted the habits and feelinys of mere 
soldiers of fortune, aud Ormond had introduced 
into their ranks a very considerable number of 
native Irish. The greater part of them, landing 
at Chester, enrolled themselves under Lord By- 
ron, the royalist governor of that city, whom 
they enabled to resume the offensive. But, about 
six weeks after their arrival, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
fell upon them at Nantwich, and completely de- 
feated them. Two hundred werc killed, and 
1500 threw down their arms and‘ were taken 
prisoners,’ The effect of the manoeuvres in Ire- 
Jand was in all respects detrimental to the royal 
cause. As soon as the news of the treaty with 
the Papists at Kilkenny reached the Earl of 
Newcastle's army in the north, many of the men 
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2 There were also taken in this battle 120 women, many of 
whom had long knives, with which they are said to have done 
much mischief. 
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threw down their arms, and refused to fight any 
longer for the king. 

At the close of the present year, 1643, the par- 
liament sustained a great loss in the death of 
Pym, who had been one of the most popular men 
of his day, and one of the most distinguished for 
ability, eloquence, and untiring activity. He died 
literally worn out by labour, and as poor as he 
was when he commenced his career. The houso 
voted a sum of money to pay his debts and bury 
him honourably in Westminster Abhey. 

The national synod, for the purpose of set- 
tling the government and form of worship of the 
Church of England, met at Westminster in the 
month of July. The assembly consisted of 121 
clergymen; and, in imitation of the Scottish sys- 
tem, ten members of the House of Lords and 
twenty members of the House of Commons were 
joined with them as lay assessors. On the 19th 
of July the Assembly of Divines, styling them- 
selves “divers ministers of Christ,” delivered a 
petition to both TTuuses of Parliament. They said 
that it was evident that God’s heavy wrath was 
lying on the nation for its sins, and that they con- 
sidered it their duty, as watchmen for the good 
of the church and kingdom, to present certain 
earnest requests. The first of these was for a 
public and extraordinary fast: the second was, 
that the parliament would vouchsafe instantly to 
take into their most serious consideration how 
they might set up Christ more gloriously. They 
prayed for the removing of the brutish ignorance 
and palpable darkness possessing the greatest 
part of the people in all places of the kingdom. 
They also called for the persecution of the va- 
rious sects classed under the general head of 
Independents. Yet even in this assembly the 
Presbyterians were not without their opponents. 
Some cight or ten of the members were Inde- 
pendents or other sectaries; about twenty were 
Episcopalians; and Selden and Whitelock, who 
were present among the twenty members of the 
House of Commons, who had all the same liberty 
with the divines to debate and give their votes, 
frequently resisted their doctrine as well as their 
general proceedings.* The Independents, few as 
they were, pleaded for such a toleration as would 
include at least all those who held what were 
regarded as the doctrines of orthodox Protest- 
antism, and when they were defeated in their 
first attempt, they insisted that, whatever the es- 
tablished or dominant religion might be, there 


4 Whitelock. 

4 The Scottish ministers and political agents were exceedingly 
angry with Selden’s Oriental learning. Baillie says, ‘‘ This man 
Selden is the head of the Erastians; his glory is most in Jewish 
learning; he avows everywhere that the Jewish church and — 
state were all one, and so in England it must be, the parliament 
being the church. .. . . Selden is very insolent for his Oriental 
literature."—Zettere. 
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should be a provision for the toleration of those 
who conscientiously dissented from it. Presbyte- 
rians might hold the livings and revenues which 
had been held by the Arminians, but the secta- 
rians, they contended, ought to be allowed to 
support ministers of theirown. But even this, 
of a certainty, would not have been granted, but 
for the rapid rise of Oliver Cromwell and the 
battle of Naseby. 
The king had been for some time 
A.D. 1644, ; ; 
contemplating the expediency of 
making a new parliament at Oxford; but he did 
not resolve upon this measure until he was as- 
sured that his Oxford lords and commons would 
be very submissive and altogether averse to forc- 
ing him into a treaty of peace with the commons 
aut Westminster. This anti-parliament—“ the 
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mongrel parliament,” as Charles himself con- 
temptuously and ungratefully called it—met at 
Oxford on the 22d of January. 1644. It consisted 
of the members who had deserted the parlia- 
ment at Westminster, or had been disabled by 
it. Forty-three peers and 118 commoners were 
all that gathered round the king. According to 
Whitelock, the peers at Westminster were more 
numerous, while the commoners more than dou- 
bled those at Oxford. The king told them that 
he had called them together to be wituesses of 
his actions and privy to his good intentions; and 
that, he hoped they would enable him to set all 
things right, and place the crown above the reach 
and malice of those who had misled the people. 
Four days after—on January the 26th—the Ox- 
ford parliament resolved, nemine contradicente, 
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that all such subjects of Scotland as had con- 


sented to the present expedition into England 
had thereby denounced war against the kingdom | 
of England; that all such of his majesty’s sub-- 
jecta of England as did not resist the Scots should — 


he treated as traitors and enemies to the state, 
&c. On the morrow the lords and commons at 
Oxford drew up a declaration, that they were 
there to prevent the further effusion of Christian 
blood; that they and his majesty desired peace | 
above all things: and this was accompanied by | 
an overture for peace addressed to the Karl of | 
Essex. 
feint. 
minster as those by whom Essex was trusted. | 
Kasex told them that they must acknowledge the | 


two houses at Westminster as the true parlia- , 
ment of England, and that he could not deliver — 
| derland. There he found himself opposed by 


their letter. Charles then directed a letter “To 
the Lords and Commons of Parliament. assem- 
bled at Westminster.” This address was unex- 
ceptionable, but not so were the contents, The | 
two houses looked upon the king's letter as an 
insult. A few days after, the two Westminster | 


houses addressed « large declaration to the king- | 
dom, in which they denounced this Oxford pro- | 


posal of a treaty as ‘“‘a Popish and Jesuitical 
counsel.” The lords and commons at Oxford is. ' 
sued a counter-declaration—the strongest argu-- 


ment in which was, that they had been threat- 
ened and coerced when at Westminster by the 
London populace. They also voted levies of men 
and moncy for the king, but these could only be 
raised in those parts of the kingdom where the 
‘ royalists were indisputably the strongest. About 

the middle of April Charles dismissed his “mon- 
grel parliament ”---for so, as before noticed, he 


himself called it. 


Meanwhile the fortune of war was setting 
strongly against the royalists. That tried sol- 
dier of fortune, old Leslie, who now rejoiced in 


The profession thus made was a mere | the title of Earl of Leven, once more led a Scot- 
They described the parliament at West- | tish army across the Bor ders, and advanced with- 


out opposition, or without delay, to the banks of 
the Tyne. Newcastle, however, was this time 
well fortified, and, after an ineffectual summons, 
Leslie crossed the river and marched upon Sun- 


| the Earl of Newcastle, who had taken up an ad- 
; vantageous position. The Scot took up as good 
ground, resolving to remain on the defensive till 
| the English parliamentarians of the north should 
‘form a junction with him. But the Fairfaxes 
were engaged elsewhere, and for some time Leslie 
was obliged to lie inactive between Sunderland 
and Durham. But the defeat of Lord Byron 
‘with his Irish and Anglo-Irish forced Newcas- 
‘tle to move off towards York, which was then 
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threatened by Lord Fairfax. Leslie followed, of this movement when old Leslie, in the van, 


sorely harassed Newcastle's rear, and joined Lord 
Fairfax under the walls of York. 

Charles was still lying at Oxford with about 
10,000 men. A combined attack which was made 
upon that place by Essex and Waller would have 
fully succeeded, but for the disagreement of those 
two generals, which allowed the king to escape 
by night between the two armies, and to get to 
Worcester by forced marches. Essex then turned 
to the west, leaving Waller to pursue the king. 

Fourteen thousand men had been placed by 
parliament under the command of the Earl of 
Manchester and his lieutenant-general, Oliver 
Cromwell. This division, which was regarded 
with pride and hope by at least all the Indepen- 
dents, was sent northward to co-operate with 
Lord Fairfax and Leslie in the siege of York. 
The two commanders were accompanied by the 
sagacious Sir Henry Vane, who was then alike 
the bosom friend of Manchester and Cromwell. 
When this force arrived, York was completely 
invested. Newcastle drew otf his army towards 
the west, and Prince Rupert, resolute to raise the 
siege, advanced from Cheshire and Lancashire in 
great force, and joined Newcastle. ‘The united 
royalist army in the north thus amounted to up- 
wards of 20,000 men. The parliamentarian gen- 
erals and the Scots raised their siege in presence 
of such a force, and, on the last day of June, 
placed themselves in battle array on Marston 
Moor, about five miles to the south-west of the 
city. Rupert threw troops and provisions into 
York, and then proposed giving a general battle. 
Newcastle was of a different opinion, and the two 
royalists, as they had often done before, came 
to a violent altercation. In the end, the Eng- 
lish nobleman told the proud German, that if he 
would fight, it would be upon his own respousi- 
bility. The parliamentarians evidently did not 
expect to be brought to action-—for, after stay- 
ing a day on Marston Moor, they, early on the 
morning of the 2d of July, besan to march off 
their foot and artillery and their Scottish allies 
towards Tadcaster; and they were in the disorder 








1 Ludlow. 

2 “Of this battle, the bloodiest of the whole war, I must leave 
the reader details in the sources indicated below ; or to imagine 
it in general the most enormous hurly-burly of fire and smoke, 
and steel-flashings, and death-tumult, ever soen in those regions: 
the end of which, about ten at night, was, ‘Four thousand one 
hundred and fifty bodies’ to be buried, and tota] ruin to the 
king's affairs in those northern parts. 

‘‘The armies were not completely drawn up till after five in 
the evening; there was a ditch between them ; they stood facing 
oue another, motionless, except the exchange of a few cannon- 
shote, for an hour and half. Newcastle thought there would be 
no fighting till the morrow, and had retired to his carriage for 
the night. There is some shadow of surmise that the stray 
cannon-shot, which proved fatal to Oliver's nephew, did also, 
rousing Oliver's humour to the charging point, bring on the 
general battle. ‘The Prince of Plunderers,' invincible hitherto, 
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received news that Rupert had fallen upon the 
rear that was still on the moor. The trumpet 
sounded a halt along the whole line of march, 
and the Scots, the English foot, and the artil- 
lery turned about, endeavouring to get the best 
ground on the moor, and prevent Rupert from 
vutflanking them. It was three o'clock in the 
afternoon before these preludes were finished. 
Then the prince gave his word, “God and the 
king,” and the other party gave theirs, “God with 
us;” after which they shot at one or another with 
their great guns, but not very fiercely or effec- 
tually. This lasted till about five o'clock, when 
there was a general silence through both armies, 
each expecting which would begin the charye. 
In this posture they continued a considerable 
time, so that it was believed there would be no 
action that night; but, about seven o'clock in the 
evening, the parliament's generals resolved to fall 
on, wd the Earl of Manchester’s foot and some 
of the Scots ran tu the ditch or drain in their 
front, made their way over it, and gave a smart 
charge, ‘This attack of infantry led to two grand 
charges of cavalry. The right wing of the par- 
liamentarians, where Scots were mixed with Eng- 
lish, was almost totally routed. But, at the same 
time, the left wing of the parliamentarians, where 
Cromwell charged with his excellent horse -—his 
“Tronsides”—- was completely successful. “Still 
both sides eagerly contended for victory; which, 
after an obstinate dispute, was obtained by Crom- 
wells brigade, the enemy’s right wing being to- 
tally routed and flying, as the parliament’s had 
done before, our horse pursuing and killing many 
of them in their flight.”! At ten o'clock at night 
the victory was completed by charges of the re- 
serves of Oliver Cromwell's brigade, backed by 
General David Leslie. Rupert fled headlong with 
his broken and disordered cavalry, his infantry 
threw down their arms to run the faster, all his 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage fell imto the 
hands of the parliamentarians, who followed with 
great slaughter to within a mile of York, and 
then slept on the ground on Marston Moor? 
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here first tasted the steol of Oliver's Ironsides, and did not in 
the least like it. ‘The Ncots delivered their fire with such con- 
stancy and swiftness, it was as if the whole air had become aon 
element of fire,’ in the ancient summer gloaming there.”-~—Car- 
jyle, Cromwell's Lettera and Speeches, vol. i. p. 249. 

“There had been, from the very commencement of the war, 
all that distraction in the king's counsels at Oxford, and all 
those bickerings and heart-burnings among his adherents, which 
naturally belong to men embarked ina dangerous cause, with 
different motives and different views. The military mon, sume 
of whom had served with the Swedes in Gormany, acknowledged 
no laws but those of war; and could not understand that, either 
in annoying the enemy or providing for themselves, they were 
to acknowledge any restraints of the civil power. The lawyers, 
on the other hand, and the whole constitutional party, laboured 
to keep up in the midst of arnw, the appearances at least of 
legal justice, and that favourite maxim of Englishmen, the 


her a safe-conduct to London; she preferred mak- 
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On the morrow, Prince Rupert drew off from to surrender at discretion. Articles of surrender 
York a few troops of horse, and galloped in all | were agreed upon on the 15th, and on the 16th 
baste to Boroughbridge, where he was joined | the parliamentarians marched into York, and 
by Colonel Clavering. Qn the morning of the | the royalists marched out of it, with colours 
4th of July the parliamentary army again sat | flying and drums beating, according to stipula- 
down before York, and summoned the garrison | tion.' 
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The parliamentary forces closely pressed hy the king—They are reduced to great difficulties—Their retreat—Second 
engagement at Newbury—The king obliged to retreat—Quarrel between Cromwell and the Earl of Manchester 
--Dislike between the Presbyterians and the Independents—The Independents seek the command of the 
army—Cromwell’s proposal to continue the war with greater vigour—The ‘‘Self-denying Ordinance” —Fairfax 
appointed commander of the parliamentary army—Changes produced by the ‘‘Self-denying Ordinance” —The 
Independents successful—Proceodings against Archbishop Land—His impeachment and trial—His sentence 
and oxecution—The Scots propose a peaceful negotiation with Charles—Commissioners appointed for the 
purpose—Their uncourtoons reception from the king—He sends his propositions to the English parliament 
without an address—-He refuses to recognize the house as a parliament— Unsatisfactory close of the treaty— 
War of skirmishes and surprises—NState of the parliamentary army—Cromwell’s commission from the par- 
liament—He is appointed their lieutenant-general-—Lattle of Naseby—Total defeat of the royalists—The 
king's cabinet of letters falls into the hands of the parliament—Their publication, and its effects—Despondency 
of Charles, and hopelesaness of his affairs—Carcer of the Marquis of Montrose in Scotland—His victories at 
Tippermuir and the Bridge of Dee—His capture of Aberdeen-—His invasion of Argyleshire—He defeats the 
Earl of Argyle at Inverlochy --His victory at Aldearn—Progress of the Covenanting army of the Scots in Eng- 
land—They keep the king in check—Victory of Montrose at Kilsyth —Unsuccessful attempts of Charles to 
join him—Charles defeated at Rowton Heath—Montrose defeated at Philiphaugh—Perplexity of Charles— 
Hlis quarrel with his nephew, Prince Rupert—He escapes to Oxford—Breach widened between the Presby- 
terians and Independents—The king attempts to negotiate with the contending parties—His application to 
the Scots—Increase of his difficulties and disasters—He is compelled to tlee from Oxford—His applications to 
the Scottish army -—He repairs to it for protection, 


it @)\ HE battle of Marston Moor gave France, and resided in that her native kingdom 
St Mie) parliament the command of the en- | from henceforth, till after the restoration of the 
Ape | tire north, where the Scots soon | royal family.”? The Lord-general Essex mean- 
D> stormed the town of Neweastle, | while kept advancing into the west, ignorant of 
x SEY ‘ But, in the west, Essex was get- | the storm that was gathering inhisrear. Blake, 
Aew=? S\ ting into a position which eventu- | who was afterwards to distinguish himself in a 
ally led to a humiliating reverse. The lord-gene- ; larger theatre and on a different element, was 
ral, after the frustrated attempt upon the king | besieged by Prince Maurice in the unimportant 
at York, had marched through the western coun- ; town of Lyme-Regis, which he made tenable, and 
ties with the confident hope of reducing them all. ; put in fighting order likeaship. Maurice raised 
The queen, who had just got up from her con- | the siege on the approach of Essex, who within 
finement in the city of Exeter, asked him for a | three weeks occupied Taunton, Tiverton, Wey- 
safe-conduct to Bath or Bristol. Essex offered | mouth, and Bridport. But the king, who had 
given Waller the slip at Coprecy bridge, and 
ing her way to Falmouth and sailing back to | who had reinforced his army, was now in full 
France, which she did upon Sunday the 14th of | march after him, and driving him into a corner 


July. ‘Her majesty landed safely at Brest in -—the narrow extremity of Cornwall—-where the 















supremacy of civil over military authority, rather more strictly , the greatest mon of the kingdom. Another very powerful and 
perhaps than the nature of their actual circumstances would ; obnoxious faction was that of the Catholics, proud of their ser- 
admit. At the head of the former party atood the king's two | vices and sacrifices, confident in the queen's protection, and 
nephews, Rupert and Maurice, the younger sons of the late un- | louking at least to a full toleration, as their just reward. They 
fortunate elector-palatine, soldiers of fortune (as we may truly | were the natural enemies of peace, and little leas hated at Ox- 
call them); of rude and imperious characters, avowedly despis- | ford than at Weatmineter.”—Hallam, Conat. Hist., val. ii. p. 169. 
he opjimoil and the common law, and supported by Charles, | | Rushworth; Clarendon; Ludlow; Newcastle's Life, by his 
with ‘il ‘Ais injudiciousness and incapacity for affairs, against | duchess; Cole. ; ® Rushworth. 
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fierce natives, except in the sea-ports and trad- 
ing towns, were exceedingly hostile to the par- 
liament. Prince Maurice also joined his forces 
to the king’s, and a strong hope was entertained 
of destroying the whole of the parliamentarian 
army in the west. If Essex had given the king 
battle on his first making his appearance, and 
before he was joined by the bands of west coun- 
try royalists, his chance would have been a good 
one; but he, on his side, expected to be joined 
by Middleton, perhaps by Waller, and so lay 
doing nothing, and allowing his men to be cooped 
up between Liskeard and the sea. Then Sir 
Richard Grenville came up with a wild force of 
Cornwall levies, and cut off some of the parlia- 
mentarian foraging parties. Captain Edward 
Brett arrived with the queen's body-guard, which 
she had left behind her when embarking for 
France. Other corps gathered at other points, 
and all supplies of forage and provisions were 
soon cut off. “In this posture both armies lay 
still without any notable action for the space of 
eight or ten days: when the king, seeing no better 
fruit from all that was hitherto done, resolved to 
draw his whole army together, and to make hisown 
quarters yet much nearer.”' Charles therefore 
drew closer the toils in which he held the army 
of Essex; he drove them from a rising ground 
called Beacon-hill, and immediately caused a 
square work to be there raised, and a battery 
made which shot into their quarters with a plung- 
ing fire. And then Goring was sent with the 
greatest part of the royal horse, and 1500 foot, a 
little westward to St. Blaze, to drive the enemy 
yet closer together. The dashing, daring Goring, 
the bloodiest hand that waved a sword in these 
civil wars, executed the commission with entire 
success; and the parliamentarians were reduced 
to that small strip of land which lies between the 
river of Foy, or Fowey, and that of St. Blaze, 
which was not above two miles in breadth, and 
little more in length, and which had already 
been eaten bare by the cavalrv. At length, the 
state of the army being desperate, and famine 
staring them in the face, it was determined that 
Sir William Balfour should try and break through 
the king’s lines with all the horse, and that then 
Essex should endeavour to embark the foot at 
Fowey, and escape by seg. A Frenchman, who 
deserted from the parliamentarians, went over 
by night and acquainted the king with these two 
desperate plans. Warniug was sent to Goring 
and all the royal horse; and further orders were 
given or renewed for breaking down the bridges, 
and cutting down the trees to obstruct the pas- 
sage. “The effect of all this providence,” says 
Clarendon, “was not such as was reasonably to 


be expected. The night grew dark and misty, 
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as the enemy could wish; and about three in the 
morning, the whole body of the horse passed 
with great silence between the armies, and within 
pistol-shot without so much as one musket dis- 
charged at them. At the break of day, the horse 
were discovered marchimg over the heath, be- 
yond the reach of the foot; and there was only 
at hand the Earl of Cleveland's brigade, the body 
of the king’s horse being at a greater distance. 

... . The notice and orders came to Goring, 
when he was in one of his jovial exercises; which 
he received with mirth, and slighting those who 
sent them, as men who tuok alarms too warmly; 
and he continued his delights till all the enemy's 
horse were passed through his quarters; nor did 
then pursue them in any time.” Having stayed 
to see the full success of Sir William Balfour's 
movement, which saved the most valuable part 
of the army, Issex fought his way to the shore 
near the mouth of the Fowey, and there, with 
his friend the Lord Roberts and with many of 
his officers, he ciabarked on board a ship and 
sailed away to Plymouth on the Ist of September, 
leaving his foot, cannon, and ammunition to the 
care of the gallant and faithful Skippon, who 
had nothing left for it but to make the best 
capitulation he could. The king had offered 
good terms of surrender. On the evening of the 
2d of September the common men laid down 
their arms (the officers retaining their swords), 
delivered up their caunon and ammunition, and 
were conducted towards the posts of their army 
at Poole and Portsmouth. They had been pro- 
mised the safe possession of whatever money and 
goods belonged to them; but before they were 
quit of the royalist escorts they were stripped 
even of their clothes.’ 

If Charles had remained in Cornwall he would 
soon have been cooped up in his turn. He pre- 
ferred marching off in great triumph into Devon- 
shire; and, after resting a short time in that, 
plentiful country, he pushed forward for Oxford, 
in the hope of recovering his old quarters with- 
out a battle. But in the meantime the forces 
of Essex, Manchester, Waller, and Cromwell 
were concentrated near Newbury; and, on reach- 
ing that spot where he had been so fatally en- 
gaged the preceding year, the king, who got pos- 
session of the town, and who had many other 
advantages, found himself obliged to consent to 
a general action. On this occasion no great hon- 
our was gained by any of the parliament gene- 
rals, except Oliver Cromwell. Some sharp skir- 
mishing began on the afternoon of the 26th of 
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2 Clarendon; Rushworth; Ludlow. The last writer eays, ‘‘The 
parliament soon caused them to be armed and clothed again ; 
and, the horse having forced their way as before mentioned, the 
army was speedily recruited, scarce a man having taken arms 
on the other side,” 
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October. On the morrow morning (it was a Sab-, on that day, I have as yet bad no certain ac- 
bath morn) Manchester renewed the attack far | count.” But, not satisfied with this recrimination, 
more vigorously, his men going on to the charge | the Earl of Manchester delivered to the lords 
“singing of psalms,” as was usual with them. | another paper, which was meant to consume 
The affairs were prolonged till night, when the Cromwell in the flames of Presbyterian wrath, 
king, fearing that before the next morning he | by accusing him of a fixed design against the 
might be compassed round, threw his artillery | aristocracy and the Church of Christ. 
into Donnington Castle, and stole away towards| The Ear! of Essex was far more bitter against 
Oxford. As soon as his evasion was known, | Cromwell than Manchester could be, for the lat- 
Cromwell proposed following him up with the | ter nobleman’s temper was naturally amiable 
whole of the horse; but this was opposed by the} and generous. The great Presbyterian general- 
Earl of Manchester. Twelve days after this in- | in-chief went down to the House of Lords on the 
decisive second battle of Newbury, the king was; day appointed for reading Manchester’s narra- 
allowed to return to Donnington Castle, close | tive. He had not been there since his return 
above the town, and, in the face of the parlia-| from Cornwall, but he continued to attend in 
ment’s army, to carry off the artillery, which he | his seat while this business was discussing, and 
had deposited in that castle.' Cromwell and his | at the same time he opened private consultations 
in his own house upon the 
delicate question of the expe- 
diency and safety of proceeding 
against Cromwell as an ‘“in- 
_ cendiary” between the two na- 
~ tions of England and Scotland. 
The managers of these debates 
at Essex House were the Scot- 
tish commissioners, Hollis, Sir 
, John Meyrick, Sir Philip Sta- 
Peg: pleton, and other Presbyterian 
rae E.gs-ee: chiefs, who were alike anxious 
i. ag for the preservation of monar- 
chic and aristocratic institu- 
tions, and for the establishment 
<3 "Meee. of one sole and exclusive form 
i are aoe =S. -- » of worship, church government, 
Day See ately Tee gtk My, doctrine, and discipline. Many 
ae a en bitter things were said against 
Downrnaton Castir.- From a drawing by Buck. Cromwell as the enemy of Pres- 
byterianism and the friend and 
friends now began to murmur. It may, or it | champion of liberty of conscience. The Lord- 
may not be, that this was part of » regu'ar plan | chancellor of Scotland declared Oliver to he an 
concerted long before by the Independents for | incendiary “between the twa nations.” But his 
getting the command of the army wholly out of | great and rising power, his vast popularity in the 
the hands of the aristocracy and into their own, | army, and his very considerable influence in both 
in order to make it the instrument for achieving | Houses of Parliament were acknowledged, not 
a thorough revolution; but it must nevertheless | without fear and trembling, and in the end the 
be confessed that the conduct of the parliament’s | conclave at Essex House resolved to attempt 
generals was calculated to provoke suspicions, | nothing against the general for the present. ? 
The House of Commons was so much dissatisfied | But now, while the Scottish commissioners, 
at this last business of Donnington Castle, that | and Essex, and Hollis, and the otiers that loved 
they ordered an inquiry; and then Cromwell ex- | Preshyterianism, were plotting at midnight, and 
hibited a formal charge of backwardness and | devising all kinds of means to drive Cromwell 
neglect agninst the Earl of Manchester. That | into the toilsa—that wonderful person, who had 
nobleman justified his conduct as a general, in a} no pretension whatever either to the innocency 
long narrative sent up to the House of Lords. | of the dove or the meekness of the lamb, was 
He declared that he had done the best that could | planning, with infinitely better success, how he 
be done in the second battle of Newbury. “But,” | might break the neck of the Presbyterian oli- 
continued Manchester, “where the horse were | garchy, and get the command of the army out of 
that Lieutenant-general Cromwell commanded | the hands of a set of men, who, as the majority 


* Rushworth; Whitelock; Ludlow; Clarendon; Warwick. | 2 Whitelock, Memorials. 
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of the nation now certainly believed, were in no 
haste to finish this desolating war. For some 
time he and his friend Sir Harry Vane had been 
almost constantly closeted together. Compared 
with either of these men, the Manchesters, the 
Easexes, the Hollises, were intellectually babies; 
and then Cromwell and Vane had the assistance 
of the deep, inscrutable, and most sagacious St. 
John. The effect of their deliberations was made 
manifest on the 9th of December, when (military 
operations having been suspended, and both ar- 
mies having gone into winter-quarters) the com- 
mons went into a committee of the whole house to 
take into consideration the sad condition of the 
kingdom in reference to its grievances by the bur- 
den of the war. ‘ There was a general silence,” 
says Whitelock, “for a good space of time, many 
looking upon one another to see who would break 
the ice and speak first on so tender and sharp a 
point.” At last Cromwell stood up and said: 
‘Tt is now time to speak or for ever to hold the 
tongue: the important occasion being no less than 
to save a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost 
dying condition, which the long continuance of 
the war hath already brought it into; so that, 
without a more speedy, vigorous, and effectual 
prosecution of the war, casting off all lingering 
proceedings, like soldiers of fortune beyond sea, 
to spin out a war, we shall make the kingdom 
weary of us, and hate the name of a parliament. 
For what do the enemy say? Nay, what do many 
say that were friends at the beginning of the par- 
liament? Even this—that the members of both 
houses have got yreat places and commands, and 
the sword into their hands; and, what by interest 
in parliament and what by power in the army, 
will perpetually continue themselves in grandeur. 
This that I speak here to our own faces is but 
what others do utter abroad behind our backs.” 
He said that he would not reflect upon the pri- 
vate conduct or military character of any man; 
that he knew how difficult it was to avoid error 
in war; that he must acknowledge himself to 
have been guilty of some over-sights, but that 
he must recommend parliament to put the army 
into another method, and enable it to prosecute 
the war with vigour. “And I hope,” he contin- 
ued, “ we have such true English hearts, and 
zealous affections towards the general weal of 
our mother-country, as no members of either 
house will seruple to deny themselves and their 
own private interests for the public good, nor 
account it to be a dishonour done to them, what- 
ever the parliament shall resolve upon in this 
weighty matter.” Another member, whose name 
ought to have been preserved, fullowed Crom- 
well, very eloquently recommending an active 
prosecution of the war and a change of comman- 
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exclude all members of parliament, whether of 
the House of Lords or House of Commons, from 
commands and offices, was Mr. Zouch Tate, who 
moved for the bringing in of the ordinance to that 
effect, which was afterwards so celebrated under 
the name of the “Self-dénying Ordinance.” Zouch 
Tate was seconded by Vane, and the unexpected 
motion was carried. The Ordinance was reported 
two days after, on the 11th of December, when a 
solemn day of fast was appointed for imploring 
a blessing on the intended new model of the army. 
The bill was read a third time on the 19th of 
December; and on the 21st the commons sent it 
up to the lords. There it met with many delays 
and much opposition. On the 30th of December 
the consideration of it was submitted to a com- 
mittee of eight lords, four of whom were per- 
sons most interested in opposing the Ordinance— 
namely, the Earls of Essex, Mauchester, Warwick, 
and Denbigh. This committee drew up a paper 
representing that the bill would deprive the peers 
of that honour which in all ages had been given 
to them. They added, that the Self -denying 
Ordinance was by no means equal in its opera- 
tion to lords and commons, since, though some 
of the gentry and commons were comprehended 
in it as sitting members of parliament, yet the 
rest were left free to serve either in civil offices 
or in the field; whereas the Ordinance would oper- 
ate as a disqualification of the whole hereditary 
nobility of England. Upon this the commons, 
who twice before had sent up urgent messages, 
appointed a committee to prepare reasons to sa- 
tisfy their lordships; and on the 13th of January, 
1645, the whole house, with the speaker at their 
head, went up to the lords about the same busi- 
ness, But the lords, that same day, finished de- 
bating, «ud rejected the Ordinance. In the mean- 
time the commons went on forming the new model 
of the army, which they agreed should consist in 
the whole of 21,000 effective men-—namely, 6000 
horse, 1000 dragoons, and 14,000 foot. Nor did 
they stop here; for, on the 21st of January, eight 
days after the lords had rejected the Self-denying 
Ordinance, the commons proceeded to nominate 
the chief commanders of the new-modelled army. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax was named general-in-chief 
in lieu of Essex; Skippon, who had begun by 
commanding the train-bands of the city of Lon- 
don, was made major-general; and the post of 
lieutenant -general was purposely and artfully 
left vacant. On the 28th of January, having 
completed the ordinance for raising and main- 
taining the army under the supreme command 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, the commons sent it up to 
the lords, who, on the 4th of February, returned 
it passed, but not without additions and altera- 
tions. Against some of these alterations, which 
were calculated to give a new edge to Presbyte- 
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rian intolerance, the commons remonstrated, and 
they were finally given up by the lords. 

On the 24th of March the commons resumed 
the debate on the Self-denying Ordinance, and 
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consented to several material alterations. The bill 
now discharged the present officers from their 
commands, without disqualifying them for the 
future, and for ever, as was at first proposed. 
The measure, in short, was made to assume a 
temporary character, to look like an extraordin- 
ary arrangement made necessary by the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the times. Exceptions 
were also voted, as in the first Self-denying Ordi- 
nance, in favour of the commissioners of the great 
seal,-the commissioners of the admiralty and 
navy, and of the revenue, who, though all mem- 
bers either of the lords or commons, were to re- 
main in office. The bill, in this state, was sent 
to the upper house on the 3lst of March. On 
the 2d of April the Lord-general Essex, the Ear] 
of Manchester, and the Earl of Denbigh, in the 
House of Peers, voluntarily offered to surrender 
their commissions. This offer was accepted and 
approved of by the house; and on the following 
day, the 3d of April, the Self-denying Ordinance 
was freely passed by the peers. Some things 
that immediately preceded this tardy consent of 
the lords are full of significance. They were ex- 
pressly calculated for the purpose of wringing 
consent from the aristocracy by intimidation, the 
commons all the while expressing the greatest 
tenderness for the lords, and declaring that they 
_« “disclaimed and abhorred” any attempt “to un- 
ermine their lordships’ privileges.” 
: On the same 3d day of April, on which the 
lords passed the Self-denying Ordinance, Sir 






Thomas Fairfax went from London to Windsor, | 
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which he had appointed his head-quarters, hav- 
ing previously, as commander-in-chief, summoned 
all his officers and soldiers to rendezvous there 
by the 7th of April. He continued at Windsor 
till the end of the month, diligently employed in 
remodelling the army. Dalbier, that soldier of 
fortune, who had repeatedly given timid counsel 
to the Earl of Essex, stood off for some time with 
eight troops of horse, as if balancing between 
Oxford and Windsor; but at last he went to the 
latter place and submitted to the parliament. 
Thus the parliament was secured;—thus “the 
Independents cut the grass under the Presby- 
terians’ feet,”' 

Before following Fairfax to the field, we must 
take up certain matters which reflect disgrace on 
the parliament. The synod of divines still con- 
tinued to sit, although prevented by parliament 
from arrogating to itself any legislative or judi- 
cial authority; but if they did not of themselves 
send their old enemy, the Archbishop of Canter- 


| bury, to a bloudy grave, they certainly promoted 


with heart and soul that execution, which could 
hardly have taken place but for their vehement 
hatred. “As yet,” says Sir Philip Warwick, 
“the Scots and Presbyterian party seem to be 
the ruling interest in the two houses, and thie 
Scotch Covenant to be the idol; and in order to 
get this form of church service allowed by the 
king, Archbishop Laud must be taken out of the 
way.” The republican Ludlow says that it was 
expressly for the encouragement of the Scots, 
that the lords and commons sentenced and caused 
execution to be done upon William Laud, their 
capital enemy; but it does not appear that the 
Scots either were, or possibly could be, more 
eager for the old man’s death than were the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians. 

Diseased, helpless, apparently almost friend- 
less, the summus pontifex of former days might 
have lain forgotten in the Tower, and wound up 
the story of his days in that dismal place; but 
a dispute about church livings forced him into 
notice, and precipitated his end. The lords re- 
maining with the parliament claimed the right 
of nominating to the benefices that fell vacant; 
and still pretending to respect the archiepiscopal 
functions of the captive, they called upon Laud 
to collate the clergymen of their choice. The 
king, careless of the old man’s safety, commanded 
him not to obey the lords, and Laud loyally 
bowed to this order. In the month of April, 
1643, the lords issued a peremptory order; Laud 
tried to excuse himself again; then the commons 
received an acceptable message from the lords to 
proceed with the charges already laid against 
him, and expedite his trial. The commons ap- 


pointed a committee, and selected Prynne to col- 
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lect and prepare evidence—Prynne, who had 
been so barbarously treated by the prisoner. On 
the 23d of October, 1643, ten new articles of im- 
peachment were added by Prynne to the fourteen 
already on record. A disposition was shown to 
precipitate proceedings, and to deprive the arch- 
bishop of the means of making his defence; but 
it was not until the 12th of March, 1644, that 
the trial was really begun. Serjeant Wild opened 
the accusation in a speech of great length, some 
ability, and no charity. He charged the sick 
and tottering priest with all manner of tyran- 
nies and crimes, both political and religious; 
he charged him with “high treason, treason in 
all and every part, treason in the highest pitch 
and altitude,” laying upon him the blame of all 
the illegal proceedings in the Star Chamber, High 
Commission Court, and other courts. When the 
serjeant had done, the fallen archbishop desired 
permission to speak a few words, to wipe off that 
dirt that had been cast upon him. These few 
words were in fact, an eloquent and most skilful 
oration, which he delivered from a written paper 
he held in his hand. Seventeen whole days were 
spent in producing and commenting on the evi- 
dence, and then the archbishop requested that 
he might have liberty to make a general recapi- 
tulation of his defence before the lords, which 
was granted. On the 2d of September, 1644, 
Laud delivered his general recapitulation to the 
lords. The proceedings in that house were ex- 
tended through more than a month. On the 
1lth of October Laud’s counsel spoke on the 
point of law, maintaining that not one of the of- 
fences alleged against him, nor all those offences 
accumulated, amounted to that most capital crime 
of high treason. A few days after this, the com- 
mons, apparently doubting the lords, resolved 
to give up their impeachment as they had done | 
in Strafford’s case, and pass an ordinance of at- | 
tainder. On the 2d of November, after the se- 
cond reading of this ordinance, the commons 
brought the prisoner to the bar of their own 
house. ‘There Mr. Samuel Brown, in the arch- 
bishop's presence, repeated the sum of the evi- 
dence given in before the lords; and when Brown 
sat down, the commons ordered the prisoner to 
make his answer vivd voce and at once. Laud, 
sinking under the weight of years and infirmi- 
ties, prayed that he might have some convenient 
time allowed him, in respect of the tedious length 
and weight of the charge; and the house at last, 
and not without difficulty, allowed him eight 
days. On the 11th of November the prisoner 
was brought again to the bar of the commons, 
where he spoke for some hours in his own de- 
fence,and where Mr. Samuel Brown replied in 
his presence. Then Laud was sent back to the 
Tower, and (on the same day) the house passed 
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the ordinance of attainder for high treason, with 
only one dissenting voice. On the 16th of Nov- 
ember they transmitted this bill to the house of 
peers. It is quite evident, from the several at- 
tempts they made to gain time, that the lords, 
though afraid of breaking with the other house, 
were averse to the execution; but at last—on the 
4th of January, 1645—they, in a very thin house, 
passed the bill of attainder. A pardon granted 
by the king was overruled and rejected; and on 
the morning of the 16th of January, Laud was 
conveyed from the Tower, where he had been 
confined more than three years, to the block upon 
Tower-hill. Upon the scaffold he delivered a 
long speech, which he had written out in the 
Tower, and in which he endeavoured to excuse 
himself from all the matters charged against him. 
He died with great courage and composure, and 
like one upheld by the conviction that he had 
always acted conscientiously and done all things 
for the best.’ 

The Scots, whose country had at length been 
made the scene of civil war by the daring Mar- 
quis of Montrose, recommended a new treaty of 
peace with the king; and as early as the month 
of November of the preceding year (1644), pro- 
positions running in the name of both kingdoms 
were drawn up by Johnston of Wariston. The 
parliament sent to Oxford for a safe-conduct for 
the commissioners they had appointed to carry 
these propositions to the king, namely, the Earl 
of Denbigh, the Lord Maynard, Mr. Pierpoint, 
Mr. Hollis, Mr. Whitelock, and the Lord Wen- 
man (English), and the Lord Maitland, Sir Charles 
Erskine, and Mr. Bartlay (Scotch). Prince Ru- 
pert sent the safe-conduct under the hand and 
seal of the king, who did not notice them as 
members of parliament, but merely as private 
gentlemen. Charles or his officers most unwisely 
kept these noblemen and gentlemen for some 
hours outside the gates of Oxford, in the wet and 
cold; and when they were admitted into the 
town, they were escorted like prisoners by a 
troop of horse, and lodged in a very mean inn.? 
The Earl of Denbigh read the propositions for 
peace. “ Have you power to treat?” said Charles. 
The commissioners replied, “No; but we are to 
receive your majesty’s answer in writing.” “Then,” 
replied the king, ‘‘a letter-carrier might have 
done as much as you.” “TI suppose,” said the 
Earl of Denbigh, “ your majesty looks upon us as 
persons of another condition than letter-carriers.” 
“‘T know your condition,” replied the king; “ but 
I say that your commission gives you power to 


do no more than a letter-carrier might have done.” 


1 Rushworth; Whitelock; May; Heylin; Clarendon; Lingard; 
Laud’s Troubles; Prynne, Canterbury's Doom; Journals. 

? Rushworth says, ‘His majesty received them very oblig- 
ingly on the next day, and gave to every one his hand to kiss, but 
seemed more to alight the Scots commissioners than any of the reat,” 
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In the evening the loyal Earl of Lindsay, who 
was sick in his bed, invited Hollis and White- 
lock to visit him. These two important mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had not been 
& quarter of an hour in the earl’s chamber when 
the king and Prince Rupert, with several per- 
sons of prime quality, entered; and the king 
not only saluted them very obligingly, but also 
began to discourse with them. The evident in- 
tention of the king was to win over Hollis and 
Whitelock. He applauded them for the desire 
of peace which they had manifested, he flattered 
their vanity by asking their advice; but they 
saw that he had no intention of following it, and 
his experiment upon them completely failed. 
Upon this, Charles made an end of the useless 
parade of compliment and cajolery.’ On the 27th 
of November he sent them his reply sealed up. 
Hollis and Whitelock, and the other commis- 
sioners, desired to be excused from receiving that 
answer so sealed up, requesting at least to have 
a copy of it. His majesty rudely replied, “What 
is that to you, who are but to carry what I send? 
and if I will send the song of Robin Hood and 
Little John, you must carry it!” The commis- 
sioners contented themselves with saying, that 
the business about which they came was of some- 
what more consequence than an old song. Charles 
then condescended to send them a copy of his 
answer: but here, again, another difficulty was 
started. They observed that the said answer 
was not directed to any body whatsoever, and 
that the parliament, so far from being acknow- 
ledged, was not even named in it. Charles in- 
sisted that the answer was delivered to them, the 
parliament’s commissioners, which was sufficient; 
and some of his lords earnestly entreated the 
commissioners, for peace’ sake, to receive the an- 
Bwer as it was sent to them. Thereupon the 
commissioners, considering that they must take 
it upon themselves to break off this treaty if they 
should refuse the king’s paper, consented to re- 
ceive the answer without any address upon it.’ 
On the 29th of November (1644) this singular 
document was produced at Westminster, and on 
the following day the same was read at a confer- 
ence of both houses. Great exceptions were 
made, and there was much debate against the 
form and want of direction; but at last it was 
carried that those objections should be laid aside, 
that the treaty should be proceeded with, and 
that thanks should be returned to the commis- 
sioners who had been at Oxford. Charles had 
now agreed to send the Duke of Richmond and 
the Earl of Southampton to London, with a fuller 
answer and an extended commission; but the 
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as general of the army of the parliament of Eng- 
land; and the commons were resolute on the 
same point, insisting that his majesty should send 
as to “the parliament of England assembled at 
Westminster, and the commissioners of the par- 
liament of Scotland.” On the 5th of December 
Prince Rupert sent a letter with the required re- 
cognition; and at the same moment the king, to 
excuse himself with his wife, addressed her a 
letter containing these words, “ As to my call- 
ing those at London a parliament, if there had 
been two besides myself of my opinion, I had not 
done it; and the argument that prevailed with 
me was, that the calling did nowise acknowledge 
them to be a parliament; upon which condition 
and construction I did it, and no otherwise: and 
accordingly it is registered in the council-books, 
with the council's unanimous approbation.” The 
king’s envoys, the Duke of Richmond and the 
Earl of Southampton, arrived in London on the 
14th of December, and were honourably con- 
ducted to Somerset House, where they were well 
entertained, and allowed on the morrow—a Sun- 
day—to hear Divine service according to the Lit- 
urgy, which parliament and the synod of divines 
had suppressed. The two noblemen, adhering 
to their master’s instructions, acted as secret 
emissaries in the city of London, and intrigued 
with the two factions of Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, offering the latter liberty of conscicnce, 
&e. And as Richmond and Southampton were 
found to have no higher faculty than that of 
proposing the nomination of commissioners, the 
parliament made haste to get rid of them, being 
well informed as to all their doings in the city. 
After many tedious preliminaries, it was agreed 
that the king’s commissigners should meet the 
commissioners of the lords and commons at Ux- 
bridge, within the parliamentary lines. These 
commissioners met on the day appointed (the 
29th of January) in the little town of Uxbridge. 
There, on the morrow, deliberations were opened, 
it being agreed beforehand that everything should 
be set down in writing. John Thurloe, after- 
wards secretary to Oliver Cromwell—Thurloe, 
the bosom friend of Milton—acted as secretary 
for the English parliament, being assisted by Mr. 
Earle; and Mr. Cheesly acted as secretary for 
the commissioners of the Scottisn parliament. 
The first point debated was that which was sure 
to make the worst blood, and defeat the whole 
treaty—-if, indeed, there had ever been a hope 
or an intention to conclude a treaty. The par- 
liament’s commissioners delivered the proposi- 
tions and votes of both houses concerning the 
“settling of religion in a Presbyterial way;” and 


Earl of Essex would not grant a safe-conduct to | this matter was appointed for the debate of the 
these two noblemen, unless he was acknowledged | three first days. Dr. Stewart, of the school of 
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warmly, against any alteration of the system of 
Episcopacy. Alexander Henderson, the cham- 
pion of Presbyterianism, the framer of the Cove- 
nant, spoke with equal warmth against Episco- 
pacy. At length the Marquis of Hertford, 
wearied out with this dispute on a point of mere 
speculative theology, proposed that they should 
leave this argument, and proceed to debate upon 
the particular proposals. The Earl of Pembroke | 
agreed with the noble marquis, and the lay part 
of the commissioners, particularly on the king’s 
side, would willingly have passed over this point 
altogether; but the clergymen were of a different 
opinion, and Dr. Stewart desired that they might 
dispute syllogistically, as became scholars. “And 
in that way,” says Rushworth, “they proceeded. 

. . But the arguments on both parts were too | 
large to be admitted to a place in this story.” | 
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THe Treaty-Hovse, Uxsringe, new the Crown Inn. 
J. W. Archer, from his original drawing. 


The parliament commissioners presented four | 
propositions concerning religion. On none of | 
these points would either party yield a hair's 
breadth; and the royal commissioners objected | 
in limine that the king’s conscience would never 
allow him to consent to these changes in religion. 
But there were also other articles about which 
Charles was equally tenacious, and the parlia- 
ment equallv resolute; and, after twenty days of 
debate and wrangling, nothing was settled, no- 
thing made clear to both parties, except that they | 
must again have recourse to the sword; and at 
the expiration of those twenty days, the term ori- 
ginally fixed for the duration of the negotiations, 
the parliament recalled their commissioners.’ 
While the Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
were disputing syllogistically at Uxbridge, their 
1 Rushworth: Whitelock; May; Clarendon; Warwick. 
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respective parties had many fierce skirmishes in 
the field; for though the main army on either 
side lay inactive in winter-quarters, there was no 
restraining the animosity of partizans, who car- 
ried on an incessant but petty warfare in most 
parts of the kingdom. There was a perplexing 
series of sieges and assaults, night surprises and 
pitched battles, between small troops of Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, men that took their instruc- 
tions from no one but themselves, and that fought 
whenever they found an opportunity. The town, 
the village, was often enthusiastic in the parlia- 
ment’s cause, while the neighbouring castle or 
manor-house was just as enthusiastic for the king. 
At times a sortie from the castle or manor-house 
would disturb the burghers and yeomen at dead 
of night, and leave them to lament the burning 
of their houses and barns, the carrying off of their 
cattle; and then there gene- 
rally followed a siege of the 
cistle or manor-house, which, 
from want of artillery and mil- 
itary skill, would often be 
prolonged through tedious 
months, and fail at last, and 
be raised at the approach of 
Prince Rupert and his flying 
squadrons of horse, or of some 
other body of the king’s army. 
Many of these episodes were 
interesting and romanticin the 
extreme: in some of them the 
high-born dames of the land, 
whose husbands were away 
following the banner of their 
sovereign, made good the 
castle-walls against the par- 
liamentary forces, and com- 
manded from tower and bar- 
bican like brave soldiers. 
But we must confine our- 
selves to the greater operations which decided 
this war. 

“ ‘When the spring began,” says the somewhat 
partial May, “the war was renewed on both sides 
with great heat and courage. .. . Sir Thomas 
Fairfax went to Windsor to his new-modelled 
army; a new army indeed, made up of some re- 
mainder of the old one, and other new raised 
forces in the countries; an army seeming no way 
glorious either in the dignity of its commanders 
or the antiquity of soldiers. For never hardly 
did any army go forth to war who had less of 
the confidence of their own friends, or were more 
2 This mansion, which was then the residence of Mr. Carr, 
and had been formerly a seat in the Bennet family, is still re- 
maining, and is situated at the western extremity of the town 
of Uxbridge. It has been recently converted into an inn, bear- 


ing the sign of the crown, and has undergone considerable 
alterations and repairs. 
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the objects of the contempt of their enemies, and 
yet who did more bravely deceive the expecta- 
tions of them both, and show how far it was pos- 
sible for human conjectures to err. For in their 
following actions and successes they proved such 
excellent suldiers, that it would too much pose 
antiquity, among all the camps of their famed 
heroes, to find a parallel to this army. ... For 
the usual vices of camps were here restrained; 
the discipline was strict; no theft, no wanton- 
ness, no oaths, nor any profane words, could es- 
cape without the severest castigation; by which 
it was brought to pass that in this camp, as in a 
well-ordered city, passage was safe and commerce 
free.”' At the opening of the campaign, how- 
ever, the king, to all appearance, had many ad- 
vantages over the parliament. His troops, though 
frequently mutinous, as well as disorderly and 
dissolute, were well trained and tried in the field; 
his fortresses were very numerous; from Oxford, 
in the centre of the kingdom, he controlled the 
greater part of the midland counties; the west 
was almost wholly for him; he still retained some 
places in the north; and he was undisputed mas- 
ter of the principality of Wales. Fairfax’s firat 
operation was to detach 7000 men to the relief of 
Taunton, where Blake, the heroic defender of 
Lyme, was hard pressed by the royalists. Colonel 
Weldon led the detachment, and at his approach 
the beleaguerers of Taunton fled without fight- 
ing. On the other side, Prince Rupert, advanc- 
ing from Worcester to join the king at Oxford, 
defeated Colonel Massey, who tried to bar his 
passage with a part of the garrison of Gloucester, 
drawn out at Ledbury. Upon this serious reverse, 
the committee of both kingdoms recommended 
that Oliver Cromwell should be employed pro 
tempore, in spite of the Self-denying Ordinance, 
and despatched with part of the cavalry to guard 
the roads between Ledbury and Oxford. 
Cromwell, who was at head-quarters, marched 
speedily from Windsor, and with great facility 
vanquished a part of the king’s force at Islip- 
bridge in Oxfordshire. A portion of the fugi- 
tives took shelter in Bletchington House. Crom- 
well besieged them, and forced them to surrender. 
Charles was so enraged against Colonel Winde- 
hank, who surrendered Bletchington House, that, 
in spite of prayers and remonstrances, he had 
him shot for cowardice. Fairfax then designed 
to besiege the king in Oxford, but Charles, re- 
solving not to be cooped up in a town, marched 
out with 10,000 men. But- on moving from Ox- 
ford, Charles was joined by Prince Rupert, as 
also by the forces under Prince Maurice. 
first, Fairfax followed him with all the force he 
could get together; but soon, retracing his steps, 
he invested the sed of Oxford, while Cromwell, 
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leaving the army, rode off to the eastern counties, 
whither it was at first suspected Charles was di- 
recting his march. The king, however, moved 
to the north-west, to relieve Chester. The par- 
liamentariaps raised the siege at his approach, 
and retreated into Lancashire. It was appre- 
hended that Charles intended to join his army 
with the triumphant forces of Montrose in Scot- 
land; and the Scottish army in England, which 
was then advancing to the south-east, hastily fell 
back upon Westmoreland and Cumberland to 
guard the approaches to Carlisle and the western 
Borders. But Charles, after his success at Ches- 
ter, turned round to the south-east, and soon 
carried the important city of Leicester by assault. 
This movement revived all the apprehensions 
about the associated counties in the east; and 
Fairfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marehed 
into Northamptonshire, where he arrived on the 
7th of June. His friend Cromwell was then in 
the Isle of Ely, most actively organizing the mi- — 
litia there. At this critical moment, Fairfax and 
a general council of war, which he had called, 
requested the House of Commons to dispense 
again in Cromwell's case with the Self-denying 
Ordinance, and appoint him lieutenant-general, 
that second post in the army, which in all proba- 
bility had purposely been left vacant from the 
beginning for Master Oliver. The house, which 
must have known by this time that no man so 
entirely possessed the confidence of the cavalry 
and of « great part of the army, sent him down 
& commission as lieutenant- general for three 
months; and Cromwell joined Fairfax just in 
time to be present at that great battle which was 
to decide the important question, “what the li- 
berties and laws of England, and what the king's 
power and prerogative, should hereafter he.” 
The king, whose head-quarters were at Daven- 
try, was amusing himself with field-sports, and 
his troops were foraging and plundering in all 
directions, when, on the llth of June, old Sir.. 
Marmaduke Langdale brought him news of the 
unexpected approach of Fairfax. The royalist 
outposts were concentrated and strengthened ; 
but, on the morning of the 12th, Fairfax beat 
them up at Borough-hill, and spread the alarm 
into the very lodgings of the king. The parlia- 
mentarians, however, who were then very weak 
in cavalry, did not think fit to venture any fur- 
ther attempt, and Fairfax “propounded” that 
the horse of Lincolnshire, Derby, and Notting- 
ham should be drawn that way with all conveni- 
ent speed. The unexpected march of the enemy 
up so close to him, “being in a manner a sur- 
prise,” his majesty on the morrow (the 13th) 
thought. fit to decamp, designing to march to the 
relief of Pontefract and Scarborough. He there-. 


| fore fired his huts, despatched his carriages to- 
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wards Harborough, and followed after them. 
On the same morning of the 13th, at about six 
o'clock, Fairfax called a council of war, and, in 
the midst of their debates, to the exceeding joy 
of the whole army, Lieutenant-general Cromwell 
reached head-quarters with a choice regiment of 
600 horse raised by the associated counties of the 
east. Then all deliberation and hesitation were 
at an end, the drums beat, the trumpets sounded 
to horse, and the whole body of parliamentarians 
were drawn up under arms. Cromwell pointed 
the way they were to go, and presently horse and 
foot were in full pursuit of the king. Harrison, 
then a major, was sent forward to recounoitre, 
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top of a hill in battle array. Presently columns 
of infantry marched into position, and Fairfax, 
being convinced that the royalists meant to bide 
the brunt, drew up and faced them on the brow 
of a gentle hill. His right wing, consisting of 
six regiments of horse, wits commanded by Crom- 
well; the left wing, composed of five regiments 
of horse, a division of 200 horse of the associa- 
tion, und a party of dragoons, was, at Cromwell's 
request, committed to the management of the 
gallant Ireton, who was for that purpose made 
commissary-general of horse; Fairfax and Skip- 
pon took charge of the main body; and the re- 
serves were headed -by Colonels Rainsborough, 


and Colonel Ireton turned from the main road | Hammond,and Pride. In the king’s army, Prince 
in order to get upon the flank of the royalists. | Rupert, with his brother Prince Maurice, led the 
Fairfax and Cromwell, with the main body, kept ; right wing, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale the 
on the road to Harborough, at which town, and | left, Charles in person taking the command of 
at eleven o'clock at night, Charles was warned I the main body; the Earl of Lindsay and Sir Ja- 
of the close pursuit by Ireton’s falling upon his | eah Astley, the Lord Baird and Sir George Lisle, 
outposts, and giving an alarm to the whole army. | headed the reserves. The two armies were pretty 


The king called a council of war. 


question what was best to be done, seeing that 
the enemy was so near, and evidently bent upon 
battle. The council resolved to put it to a battle, 
inking themselves to be more strong in horse 
than Fairfax, and to be much better furnished 
with old experienced commanders." 

On Saturday, June the 14th, by three o'clock 


NaseBy BATILE-FIELD.2~—From a drawing by Dukes, 
in the morning, Fairfax put himself in march 
from Gilling to Naseby. At five o’clock he halted 
close to Naseby, and shortly after several bodies 
of his majesty’s horse showed themselves on the 





! Rushworth. According to Ludlow, the‘king despised ‘the | 


new model,” as it was called, because most of the old officers 
were either omitted by the parliament, or had quitted their 
commands in the army: and these considerations greatly en- 
couraged him to risk the battle. Charles and his friends had 
nat yet learned to appreciate the military gonius of Cromwell, 


Vou, II, 





He put the | equal as to numbers, there not being the ditfer- 


| ence of 500 men between them. The field-word 
| of the royalists was “God and Queen Mary!” 
I that of the parliament, “God our strength 


(? 
| The royalists began the battle, “marching up in 


| good order a swift march, with abundance of 


wacrity, gallantry, and resolution.” As in other 


| battles, fortune at first seemed to flatter Charles, 


for the left wing of the parliament was 
worsted by the furious onslaught of 
Rupert. lreton was wounded in the 
thigh with a pike, in the face with a 
halbert, and his horse being killed 
under him, he was made prisoner, 
und kept by the royalists during the 
greater part of the battle. Rupert, 
however, with his usual rashness, spur- 
red on too fur; the seattered foot rallied 
in his rear round their guns; and the 
broken horse of the left wing formed, 
closed, and rode up to support the cen- 
tre and the right. Cromwell’s charge, 
though gallantly met by Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, was brilliant and de- 
cisive: after firing at close charge and 
standing to it at the sword’s point, the 
left wing of the royalists was broken, 
and driven far beyond all the king’s foot. 


| There was terriblefighting after this: the unflinch- 


ing Skippon was dangerously wounded, and Crom- 
| well was several times in peril. But a tremen- 


t 


dous charge, conducted by the parliamentarians 


ed 





whom it was the fashion to represent as an unscientific, un- 
mannerly brewer. 
2 Naseby is a village near Welford, in Northamptonshire. 





| The field of battle, consisting of nearly 4000 acres, was inclosed 
| in 1820 by the lord of the manor, who erected an obelisk with 


& suitable inscription in agg of the engagement. 
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from several points at once, completely broke up 
the last steady body of the king’s infantry. Ac-' 
cording to Clarendon, Rupert's cavalry thought 
they had acted their parts, and could never be 
brought to rally again in order, or to charge the 
enemy.' They stood, with the rest, spiritless and 
inactive, till Cromwell and Fairfax were ready 
to charge them with horse and foot, and to ply 
them with their own artillery. Despair made 
Charles courageous, and, placing himself among 
them, he cried out, ‘One charge more, and we 
recover the day!” but he could not prevail with 
them to stand the shock of horse, foot, and ord- 
nance, and they presently fled in disorder, both 
fronts and reserves, hotly pursued by Cromwell’s 
horse, who took many prisoners. Charles left 
behind him on the field 5000 prisoners, including 
an immense number of officers of all ranks, be- 
sides many of his household servants. There were 
also taken twelve brass pieces of ordnance, two 
mortar pieces, 8000 stand of arms, forty barrels 
of powder, all the bag and baggage, the rich pil- 
lnge which the royalist soldiers had got just be- 
fore at Leicester,? above 100 colours, the king’s 
haggage, several coaches, and his majesty’s pri- 
vate cabinet of papers and letters, which last 
were a means of sealing his doom. Five days 
lefore the battle of Naseby Charles had written 
to tell his wife that, without being over-sanguine, 
he could affirm that, since this rebellion, his af- 
fairs were never in so fair and hopeful a way; 
hut this afternoon, as he fled from the fatal field, 
it must have been in almost utter hopelessness.’ 
With Cromwell's horse thundering close in his 
rear, he got into Leicester; but, not judging it 
safe to remain there, he rode off the same even- 
ing to Ashby de la Zouch; and thence passed on 
to Lichfield, and so by Bewdley, in Worcester- 
shire, to Hereford. At Hereford, Prince Rupert, 
before any decision was taken as to what the 
king should do next, left his uncle, ant made 
haste to Bristol, that he might put that place into 
i. condition to resist a powerful and victorious 
enemy, Which he had reason to believe would in 
x short time appear before it. Meanwhile Fair- 
fax marched with his victorious ariny to Leices- 
ter, which was soon surrendered to him, and, 
leaving a garrison there, he moved westward, that 








' The royalist historian, here as elpewhero, complains bitterly 
of the want of discipline in the king's army, and does something 
like justice to Cromwell and Fairfax, and the troops they com- 
mandod. 

2 Charles had sat down before Leicester on the 80th of May, 
and carried the place by assault on the same day. The parlia- 
ment’s garrison surrendered themselves prisoners: the town ex- 
perienced all the horrors of a place taken by storm; nor did 
the king's presence at all check the brutal profligacy of his 


army. The plunder carried off, and loat again at Naseby, was ' 


rable. 
ys May: Clarendon; Warwick; Ludlow. 
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he might both pursue the king and raise the 


4 Ruskworth. 
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siege of Taunton. . The day after the battle the 
lord-general sent Colonel John Fiennes and his 
regiment up to London with the prisoners and 
colours taken, and with a short letter to the 
speaker of the House of Commons, wherein Fair- 
fax humbly desired that the honour of this great, 
never-to-be-forgotten mercy might be given to 
God in an extraordinary day of thanksgiving. 
Cromwell, on the day of the battle, wrote to the 
parliament, averring that this was none other 
but the hand of God, and that to Him alone 
belonged the glory. “The general,” continued 
Cromwell, “served you with all faithfulness and 
honour, and the best commendation I can give 
him is, that I dare say he attributes all to God, 
and would rather perish than assume to himself. 
.. . » Honest men served you faithfully in this 
action. Sir, they are trusty; I beseech you in 
the name of God not to discourage them. ... . 
He that ventures his life for the liberty of his coun- 
try, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his con- 
science, and you for the liberty he fights for.” * 
But these letters were far inferior in interest to 
the epistles taken in the king’s cabinet, now pub- 
licly read in London at a common hall, before 
a great assembly of citizens and many members 
of both Houses of Parliament, where leave was 
given to as many as pleased or knew the king’s 
hand-writing to peruse and examine them all, in 
order to refute the report of those who said that 
the letters were counterfeit. And shortly after, 
a selection from them was printed and published 
by command of parliament. “From the reading 
of these letters,” says May, “many discourses 
of the people arose. For in them appeared his 
transactions with the Irish rebels, and with the 
queen for assistance from France and the Duke 
of Lorraine. Many good men were sorry that 
the king’s actions agreed no better with his words. 
.... They were vexed also that the king was 
so much ruled by the will of his wife as to do 
everything by her prescript, and that peace, war, 
religion, and parliament should be at her dis- 
posal. It appeared, besides, out of those letters, 
with what mind the king treated with the par- 
liament at Uxbridge, and what could be hoped 
for by that treaty.”® The reading of these letters 
is generally considered to have been as fatal. to 
his cause as the field of Naseby where they were 
taken. The royalists themselves were startled 
by his contemptuous ingratitude; and men who 
had hitherto inclined to royalty began to lose all 
respect for his character. 

From this time nothing prospered with the 
king. From Hereford he proceeded to Ragland 
Castle, near the Wye, the seat of the Marquis 
of ‘Worcester, where, strange to say, he passed 
days and weeks in sports and ceremonies. Fair- 
5 Brev, Hist. Parl. 


Av. 1644—1646.] 


fax did not follow him into South Wales, but 
marched rapidly into the west, where Taunton 
was relieved merely by the rumour of his ap- 
proach." When Rupert had done his best in 





RAGLAND CasTLE.—From a photograph. 


garrisoning Bristol, he crossed the Severn to 
Chepstow, and there had an interview with his 
uncle. But Charles was now irresolute, and, in- 
stead of facing the danger in the west of Eng- 
land, where his partizans were still numerous 
and powerful, he withdrew to Cardiff, where he 
did nothing but press his negotiations with the 
Trish Catholics. Fairfax in the meanti:e contin- 
ued his brilliant operatious in the west, urged on 
by the spirit and guided by the military genius of 
Cromwell. Having dispersed au irregular force 
of club-men, and having defeated Goring at Lang- 
port, Fairfax appeared before the very strong 
and very important town of Bridgewater, which 
surrendered on the 23d of July. These reverses 
made even Prince Rupert advise a peace. The 
king acknowledged that his cause was all but 
desperate, and that his friends must expect either 
to die for a good cause or to live miserably under 
the violence of insulting enemies; yet he told his 
nephew that he must not in any way condescend 
“to hearken after treaties.” “Low as I am,” he 
continued, ‘I will not go less than what was 
offered in my name at Uxbridge.”* 

In the truly regal halls of Ragland Castle, and 


in the stately ceremonies of the court, Charles 
La Sar UAH is, [EE eee N AL NAL ELAS ATOR TER AROSE 
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had recovered his spirit and his hopes, which 
now rested not merely on the coming of troops 
from Ireland and troops from the Continent, but 
also on the wonderful successes of the Marquis 
of Montrose. --That daring adventurer, whose 
new-born loyalty was képt in life and heat by a 
deadly hatred of the Covenanting Earl of Argyle, 
and perhaps also by some yearning after that 
nobleman’s honours and estates, had penetrated 
into Scotland early in 1644, and had taken Dum- 
fries; but finding that he could not keep his 
ground, and that his friend Antrim was not ar- 
riving from Treland with his promised levies, he 
soon fled back into England. After the battle 
| of Marston Moor he recrossed the Border in dis- 
| guise, and hid himself in the Highlands until 
the appearance of about 1200 Trish, whom Antrim 
had sent over. These wild, undisciplined, ill- 
armed Irish were joined by about 2000 High- 
landers as wild and as badly armed as them- 
selves; and it was with this force that Montrose 
took the field to restore Charles to his plenitude 
of power. His old enemy Argyle, now lieutenant. 
of the kingdom, and Lord Elcho, marched against 
him from different points, and each with far supe- 
rior forces, But Montrose had a wonderful quick- 
ness of eye, a sort of instinct for this loose kind 
of warfare, and his half-naked Highlanders and 
Trish marched and counter-marched with per- 
plexing rapidity. He surprised Elcho at Tipper- 
muir, in Perthshire, defeated him thoroughly, 
and shortly after captured the town of Perth, 
where the Highlanders plundered the citizens, 
notwithstanding their profession of affection to 
the royal cause. But the Highlanders got rich 
too fast for Montrose, and the mass of them now 
left his standard to return with the booty they 
had made to their native mountains and fast- 
nesses, and few were left him beyond the wild 
Trish, who could not retreat because the Earl of 
Argyle had burned the shipping which brought 
them over, That Covenanting nobleman now 
approached; and, abandoning Perth as untena- 
ble, Montrose turned northward, in the expecta- 
tion of being reinforced by the whole clan of the 
Gordons. Two thousand seven hundred men had 
taken post at the Bridge of Dee to intercept his 
passage, but the northern guerilla crossed at a 
ford above, fell upon their flank, defeated them, 
and drove them befure him to Aberdeen, which 
unfortunate town was entered pell-mell by High- 
landers, Irish, and flying Covenanters, and made 
the scene of slaughter, pillage, and abomination. 
Four years before, when Aberdeen stood for the 
king, and when Montrose was fighting for the 
Covenant, he had committed or permitted equal 
atrocities. But Argyle still followed, and after 
two or three days, the Highlanders and Irish 
were obliged to abandon Aberdeen as they had 
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abandoned Perth. Montrose led them north- | fit to fight him first; and so, passing by a private 
ward to the Spey; and, as Argyle still pursued, | unusual way, straight over the Lochaber Hills, 
he buried his artillery in a morass, and hurriedly | he again came upon him unawares. It was night, 
ascended the stream by its right bank, till he | but on the morrow, being Candlemas Day, the 
reached the mountains of Badenoch. From those | 2d of February, 1645, the battle fairly began, 
rugged heights he descended again into Athole, | and the prime of the Campbells charged very 
despatched Macdonald of the Isles to recall the | bravely; but when it came to dint of sword they 
Highlanders, and penetrated into the county of | could not stand, but retreated in disorder, and 
Forfar, where he was disappointed again in his | the Montrosians pursued them with great slaugh- 
expectation of being joined by the Gordons and | ter for several miles; “so that it was reckoned 
other clans, and almost enveloped by the troops | there were near 1500 of them slain.”' After his 
of Argyle. He, however, deluded the Covenan- | victory, Montrose was joined by the Gordons, 
ters with skilful stratagems, and once more got | and by other clans of less note. On the 3d of 
back to the mountains of Badenoch. By this | April, about midnight, he set out from Dunkeld, 
time the few Lowlanders and soldiers of fortune | then his head-quarters, and marched with such 
that had followed him were completely worn out | expedition that he was at Dundee by ten o'clock 
by these incessant forced marches and counter- | the next morning, summoning that ill-fortified 
marches; and, taking an unceremonious farewell | town. The towns-people, knowing that a consi- 
of him, they ran away in search of an easier life. | derable force was near at hand to relieve them, 
Argyle and his Covenanters, not less fatigued, | made the best defence they could, but Montrose 
retired into winter-quarters. The earl himsclf | burst into the place. His wild troops, however, 
withdrew to his castle of Inverary, at the head ; had scarcely begun to plunder, when he was 
of Loch. Fyne, “ where he hived himself securely, | warned that the Covenanters were at hand; and 
supposing no enemy to be within 100 miles of ; thereupon he ordered an instant retreat. He 
him.” But when he suspected nothing less, the | again made his escape to the mountains. For 
trembling cowherds came down from the hills, | threescore miles together he had been either in 
and told Argyle the enemy was within two miles | fight or upon a forced march without provisions 
of him. And this was no false alarm, for Mon- | or any refreshment. His next appearance was at 
trose, reinforced by clans of Highlanders, had ; Aldearn, a village near Nairn, where there was 
braved the winter snows and the mountain storms, | n kind of drawn game; and a bloody game it was, 
and, crossing moor and morass, burning and ; for 2000 men, Highlanders and Irish—we can 
destroying as he went, had got to the shores of | hardly call them royalists-—and Covenanters and 
Loch Fyne, and almost under the shadow of the | parliamentarians, were left dead upon the spot. 
hill on which the old castle of Inverary stood. | This was on the 4th of May, a little more than a 
As the Earl of Argyle had puta price upon the | month before the battle of Naseby. Montrose 
marquis’s head, and as Montrose was a man not | claimed the victory, and it was reported as an 
likely to forget such a compliment, he for a mo- | important one to Charles, whose spirits were 
ment, though no coward, as the royalists have | greatly revived thereby. 

absurdly represented him, trembled for his own | The king had scarcely received these tidings, 
head, and he only saved himaelf by leaping into | when Montrose gained another victory. The Co- 
a fishing-boat and pushing across the loch. Phen | venanters had been pursuing him with far su- 
Montrose, dividing his army into three irregular | perior numbers under Baillie and Urry, who 
columns, ranged over the whole country of Ar- | committed the folly of dividing their forces and 
gyle, and laid it utterly waste. No mercy was | following him into the mountains, when Mon- 
shown to the clansmen of the fugitive earl—slight | trose met them at Alford, charged them with his 
mercy to any of the clans that had friendship or | wonted ability, and drove them from the field. 
alliance with him. The villages and cottages| The southern march of the Scottish army in 
were fired; all their cattle destroyed or driven | England under Leven was not so rapid as had 
away; and these things lasted from the 13th of ; been expected. This army must have felt that 
December, 1644, to the end of January following. | their presence might be required for the defence 
Then, departing out of Argyleshire, Montrose | of their own country. Leven, however, after 
led his Irish and his Highlanders through Lorn, | reducing and garrisoning the important city of 
Glencoe, and Aber, to Loch Ness, in order to en- | Carlisle, detached part of his forces into Lanca- 
counter the Earl of Seaforth, a nobleman very | shire, to assist Sir William Brereton; “but the 
powerful in those parts; but, learning that Ar- gross of his army hovered to and fro, sometimes 
gyle had gathered forces out of the Lowlands, and | advancing southward, and sometimes retreating, 
joined to them such Highlanders as yet adhered | as being, ’tis likely, apprehensive of the king’s 
to him, and had reached Inverlochy, an old | breaking northwards to join with Montrose.” 
castle upon the bank of Lochaber, he thought |~—_________ i Rushes. SOOO 
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But, in the end of June, the Scots advanced to 
Nottingham; by the 2d of July they were at 
Melton-Mowbray, whence they pushed forward 
by Tamworth and Birmingham into Worcester- 
shire and Herefordshire, effectually preventing 
the royalists from making any new levies in those 
parts. On the 22d of July they took by storm 
Canon-Froom. On the 30th of July the Scots 
sat down before the strong or well-defended walls 
of Hereford. This pressed close upon the king, 
who was collectiug recruits in the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Glamorgan. Charles was thus driven 
into action, and he moved from Cardiff with 3000 
horse in good condition, and with some hundreds 
of newly levied infantry. At first the king fan- 
cied he could raise the siege of Hereford, and he 
showed his well-appointed columns of horse in 
the neighbourhood; but he was presently obliged 
to renounce this project as hopeless, and to dis- 
miss all his foot. He then resolved with his 
eavalry alone to open his way to the Scottish 
borders, where it is quite certain he had con- 
certed a meeting and junction with Montrose. 
The brave Sir Marmaduke Langdale devised and 
guided the march, and the cavalry swept across 
the country from the Wye to the Trent, and from 
the Trent to the Don, without opposition, But 
by the order of the Earl of Leven, Sir David 
Leslie, with nearly the entire cavalry of the Scot- 
tish army in England, was now in full pursuit, 
and Poyntz and Rossiter, who commanded the 
English forces in the north, were advancing in 
another direction. Charles, who had got as far 
as Doncaster, halted, wavered, and then turned 
back, giving up his bold plan of getting to Scot- 
land, and only hoping to be able to regain his 
strong quarters in the south at Oxford. As Sir 
David Leslie had a double object—that is to pre- 
vent the king’s reaching Scotland, and to check 
the successes of Montrose there—and as the latter 
was now the more important operation, he did 
not turn to pursue Charles, but rode forward to- 
wards the Borders, Thus unmoles‘ed in his rear, 
the king fell back upon Newark. There he con- 
ceived that, by rapid marches, he might take the 
associated counties in the east, the country of 
Oliver Cromwell, which had done so much against 
him, by surprise, and scatter their unaided foot 
levies, Proceeding by Stamford, he rushed into 
Cambridge and Huntingdonshire, ravaging the 
whole open country, and taking the town of 
Huntingdon by assault on the 24th of August. 
He gave Cambridge several alarms, but then 
drew off and went to Woburn. From Woburn 
he went to Dunstable, and then crossing Buck- 
inghamshire, he got to Oxford on the 28th of 
August. At Oxford, or a short time before he 
got there, Charles was greeted with intelligence 
from Scotland. Montrose, crossing the Forth a 
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little above Stirling, had directed his march 
across the narrow isthmus which separates the 
Frith of Forth from the Frith of Clyde, and which 
equally opened to him the roads to Edinburgh 
and to Glasgow. Baillie and the Covenanters 
came up with him on the 19th of August at Kil- 
syth, a village adjacent to the Roman wall, and 
not far from Stirling; but they were defeated and 
slaughtered in heaps, no quarter being given. 
The Covenanters lost all their artillery, arms, and 
ammunition. The Earl of Argyle and the chief 
nobles of that party fled by sea to England, the 
city of Glasgow opened its gates to the blood-red 
conqueror, and the magistrates of Edinburgh in- 
mediately liberated all their royalist prisoners or 
friends of Montrose, and sent delegates with them, 
beseeching his favour or mercy to the city, and 
promising all obedience to the king. If Charles 
had persevered and succeeded in his march north- 
ward—if he had joined Montrose, as he possibly 
might have done, immediately after the victory 
of Kilsyth— his chance, at least in Scotland, 
would have been wonderfully improved. But 
still it was but a chance, and all that could have 
happened, even in that case, would have been 
the prolonging of the war for one or two cam- 
paigns more; for whatever was the backsliding 
of some of the nobles, or the timidity of some of 
the great towns, the spirit of the Scots was un- 
broken, the Covenanters were as resolute as ever 
to maintain their solemn bond, and the Low- 
landers, almost to a man, were infuriated at the 
atrocities committed by the wild hordes from the 
Highlands and from Ireland. And then, in Eng- 
land all opposition was falling prostrate before the 
energies of Cromwell and Fairfax, and, if needful, 
a victorious and most highly disciplined army 
of 20,000 enthusiastic Englishmen would have 
crossed the Borders within a month. But Charles, 
as we have seen, scoured back to Oxford, and 
David Leslie alone, as we shall see, was sufficient, 
to crush Montrose. In fact, immediately after his 
great victory, Montrose was brought to a pause, 


for most of the Highland tribes that followed 


him returned to their mountains to secure their 
plunder; and though he had overrun the coun- 
try in a desultory war, the success of which was 
mainly owing to its suddenness and rapidity, he 
had acquired no fortified place, nor established 
any durable foundation in the Lowlands. He 
hanged a few incendiaries at Glasgow, and rashly 
advanced southward, expecting to meet at least 
areinforcement of cavalry from England. In the 
meantime, David Leslie, with his horse, had got 
to Gladsmuir, in East Lothian, his design origi- 
nally being to throw himself between Montrose 
and the Forth; and the Earl of Leven, abandon- 
ing the siege of Hereford, was falling back to- 
wards the Borders with the main body of the 
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Scottish army. The king left Oxford on the 
3lst of August, and went to Hereford, which 
city he entered in triumph. He then proposed 
to cross the Severn to the assistance of Prince 
Rupert, who was besieged in Bristol by Fairfax; 
but he loitered and lost time—went again to the 
splendid castle of Ragland, and there received 
news that his nephew had surrendered Bristol 
on the 11th of September. 
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troopers slain, and lost more than 1000 pri- 
soners. With less than half his horse (he had 
no foot with him) he retreated to Denbigh, where 
intelligence reached him that the game was up 
with Montrose. 

David Leslie, when on the east coast of Scot- 
land, was informed that Montrose was advancing 
to the south-west, his movements apparently 
being in concert with those of Charles, who was 


guish of his heart and the bitterness of his dis- | advancing, on his part, by the western side of 
appointment—for Rupert had assured him that England; and the Covenanter thereupon, with. 
he could keep Bristol for four months, and he | all the Scottish horse, quitted the shores of the 
had hardly kept it four days of siege—heaped , Forth and marched westward in the direction of 
reprouches upou his nephew, and even suspected | the Solway Frith. He came up with the roya- 


him of treachery. He sent the prince an order 
to resign all his commissions and quit the coun- 
try, and he ordered his arrest, in case Rupert 
should be troublesome. Still believing Mon- 
trose to be master of all Scotland, Charles once 
more resolved to march into the north. He 
reached the neighbourhood of Chester without 
any reverse,’ but the parliamentarians had taken 
the suburbs of that city; Poyntz, with another 
division, was advancing by a different road; and 
on the 23d of September the royalists, on Row- 
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lists in Selkirk forest, and this time Montrose, 
who had so often surprised his adversaries, was 
himself taken by surprise and thoroughly beaten 
near the village of Philiphaugh. The light- 
heeled partizan escaped and got back to the High- 
lands, but his army was utterly annihilated, and 
many of his friends who had not fallen in battle 
were executed by the Covenanters, 

The person now in greatest credit and favour 
with the unfortunate king was the whimsical, 
wrong-headed Lord Digby, who had contrived 
tv quarrel with nearly every other man about the 
court or camp. He was always making schemes 
that came to nothing, or writing secret letters 
that never failed to be publicly known. Now, 
in attempting to fight his way into Scotland with 
«i very inconsiderable force, he was beaten in 
Yorkshire, and compelled to flee into Ireland. 
He lost his portfolio, which was taken by the 
parliamentarians, who soon published it contents. 
The principal papers were letters from an Eng- 
lish agent in Holland to the Lord Jermyn, who 
was living in the very closest intimacy with King 
Charles’s wife at Paris; letters from Ireland con- 
cerning secret negotiations between the queen and 
the Papists; and letters from the Lord Jermyn 


wikis | to the Lord Digby himself, touching a treaty for 


bringing over the Duke of Lorraine with a foreign 


_army to the king’s assistance, and about aids to 
‘ be obtained from other foreign princes and from 
| his holiness the pope. These letters—and particu- 
arly the parts of them which related to the queen 
and to the Irish Papists—greatly enraged the 
English people, and detached many of his adhe- 
rents from the king.’ 

After Lord Digby’s catastrophe in Yorkshire, 
ton Heath, found themselves between two fires, | an end was put to all campaigning or fighting in 
being charged on one side by the troops that had | the open field, though there still remained much 
taken the suburbs, and on the other by Poyntz. | for the parliamentarians to do in the way of siege 
The result, after several remarkable vicissitudes, | and blockade. Revolving many schemes, and 
was the complete defeat of Charles, who had 600 | abandoning them as impracticable or dangerous, 
Se the king remained for several days at Denbigh. 

, He then made up his mind for a movement upon 
landing at Chester of forces from Ireland. 


2 Tradisiog anys tlat from this tower Charles I. viewed the pee and brushing across the country, he 


Heath. 
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got to Newark. Despising his majesty’s orders, 
Prince Rupert came to Belvoir Castle, ten miles 
short of Newark. Charles, greatly incensed, com- 
manded him to stay where he was. But Rupert 
proceeded instantly to Newark, and Sir Richard 
Willis, who was governor of that place, and Ger- 
rard, one of the king’s principal officers, heedless 
of the king’s commands, went out with an escort 
of 100 horse to meet the prince. Without being 
announced, and followed by a numerous retinue, 
all in arms, Rupert presented himself before his 
uncle, telling him that he was come to give an 
account of his surrender of Bristol, and to clear 
himself from unjust imputations which had been 
cast upon him by his majesty and the Lord Dig- 
by. Charles, greatly embarrassed, scarcely an- 
swered a syllable. Violent and indecent alterca- 
tions ensued, not only between the king and his 
nephew, but also between his majesty and Sir 
Richard Willis, the governor. Most of the offi- 
cers present took part with Willis, holding up his 
majesty’s chief adviser, Digby, as a traitor, and 
defying the fallen kingly power by an act of 
mutiny. Rupert and his brother, Prince Mau- 
rice, with Sir Richard Willis, and about 200 
horse, insolently turned their backs upon New- 
ark and the king, and rode to Belvoir Castle, 
whence they sent one of their company to ask 
from the parliament “leave and passports to go 
beyond the seas.” The commons readily sent 
them the passes, but the two princes did not yet 
quit England. They were subsequently recon- 
ciled to their uncle, and shut up with him in 
. Oxford. 

But the king himself could not long remain at 
Newark, for the two parliamentarians, Poyntz 
and Rossiter, were drawing every day nearer, 
and believing they had so encompassed him that 
it ‘would not be possible for him to get out of 
their hands. His evasion, however, was prepared 
with great skill, He travelled by night, he en- 
dured great fatigue, he had several narrow es- 
capes; but in the end he got safely into Oxford. 
IIe, however, soon perceived that he could no 
longer find security even there. Cromwell was 
reducing in rapid succession all the royalist gar- 
risons, and the king knew that he and Fairfax 
were concerting the blockade or siege of Oxford. 
Charles’s council almost instantly proposed a ne- 

gotiation. 

_ Ever since the reading of the king’s letters 
taken at Naseby, the parliament, or a majority 
of it, seems to have determined never to nego- 
tiate on the footing they had formerly done at 
Oxford and Uxbridge; and as it had been ob- 
served that his commissioners had always la- 
boured to sow dissensions and carry on intrigues, 
a resolution had been adopted, that no more of 
these emissaries should be admitted. Accord- 
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ingly, when Charles applied for safe-conducts for 
two noblemen, he met with astern refusal. Still, 
however, it seemed neither décent nor safe wholly 
to reject terms of pacification, and the two houses 
resolved to submit to him ¢ertain propositions, in 
the form of parliamentary bills, for him to give 
his assent to. 
During these deliberations, the breach between 
the Presbyterians and Independents became wi- 
der, and Charles fondly hoped to find a way 
through it to the recovery of his former power. 
The Scots, too, who had their army in the heart 
of England, and who occupied some of the most 
important of the garrisons, disagreed greatly with 
the master minds that had now taken the chief 
direction of affairs; they suggested numerous re- 
vises and alterations of the propositions to be 
offered to the king, and they seemed quite ready 
to throw their swords into the scale of their co- 
religionists, the English Presbyterians, All this 
caused long delays; out the problem would have 
been sooner solved if Cromwell and Fairfax had 
not deemed it expedient to finish their conquest 
of the west of England, and reduce the rest of 
the kingdom to the obedience of parliament, be- 
fore commencing the siege of Oxford. The king, 
it appears, was, on the whole, more willing to 
deal with the Independents than with the Pres- 
byterians; but the queen, who, from France, con- 
stantly suggested plans, thought that more was 
to be gained from the Presbyterians; and she 
and other friends, both abroad and at home, 
earnestly recommended him to conclude a good 
bargain with the Scots, to give up Episcopacy, 
and to establish that exclusive Presbyterianism 
which seemed so dear, not only to all his subjects 
north of the Tweed, but also to so large a portion 
of the English people. But he would never yield 
to this advice; and he applied again to parlia- 
ment to be heard by his commissioners, or to have 
a personal conference with them himself at West- 
minster, This letter was presented at a most 
unfortunate juncture; for at that very moment 
the committee of both kingdoms were communi- 
cating to the two houses all the particulars of a 
secret treaty between the king and the Earl 
of Glamorgan, and between Glamorgan and the 
Irish Papists; and in the loud storm that then 
raged, the words of Charles could scarcely be 
heard, and his letter was thrown aside without 
an answer. It was found that the king had au- 
thorized Glamorgan to treat with the Catholics 
of Ireland, and to make them the largest pro- 
mises, upon condition of their engaging to take 
up arms and pass over in force to the English 
coast, It appears, from Charles’s own letters, 
that he never intended to keep these liberal pro- 
mises; that he meant to cheat them, or make 
them “cozen themselves;” but it is quite certain 
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that the promises were made in a solemn man- 
ner, and that, even without being read with ex- 
aggerating religious intolerance, they contained 
matter to put in jeopardy all the Protestants in 
Ireland, and to incense all the Protestants in 
England. Yet Charles, “on the faith of a Chris- 
tian,” denied to the parliament all knowledge of 
Glamorgan’s doings; and his partizans declared 
that the warrants bearing his name, which had 
heen found in the baggage of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, slain in a skirmish near Sligo, 
were mere forgeries. After sundry deceptive 
tricks, Glamorgan collected some 5000 men, whom 
he Jed to Waterford, in order to relieve Chester, 
where Lord Byron was reduced almost to ex- 
tremities by the parliamentarians. By the time 
Glamorgan got to Waterford, he received news of 
the proceedings at Westminster, and of the king’s 
public disavowal of his authority, warrant, &c. 
Kut the earl knew what this meant; the king had 
already instructed him “to make no other ac- 
count of such declarations, than to put himself 
in a condition to help his master, and set him 
free;” and Glamorgan pressed forward his pre- 
parations for shipping the troops. A much more 
serious check was, the unwelcome news that 
Chester had fallen." Upon this intelligence Gla- 
morgan dispersed his army; and then the king, 
despairing of the Irish, thought seriously of the 
Scots, whose dissensions with their allies, the 
parliament, were now assuming to him a more 
promising aspect than ever. 

Montreuil, a French ambassador or special cn- 
voy, had now been for some time in England 
negotiating secretly with the Scottish commis- 
sioners in London. He had brought with him 
the guarantee of his court to Charles, that if the 
king would place himself in the hands of the 
Scottish army, they would receive him as their 
natural sovereign, without violence to his con- 
science or his honour, protect him and his party 
to their utmost, and assist him with their arms 
in recovering his rights, he (the king) under- 
taking in the like manner to protect them, to re- 
spect their consciences, and so forth. The Scot- 
tish commissioners proposed that Charles should 
take the Covenant; and they insisted, as a sine gua 
non, upon the establishment of Presbyterianism. 
Montreuil implored the king to yield the point 
of Episcopacy; but Charles refused to do more 
than promise, that when he should be with the 
Scottish army he would submit to be instructed 
by their preachers. Montreuil then posted away 
to Newark, in front of which the main body of 
the Scots then Jay. The Frenchman was discon- 
certed by the cold and firm tone of the officers 
aud commissioners with the army, who would 
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#ield nothing, promise nothing, except that if the 
| and, if Charles would escape the horrors of a 
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king would come to them, they would receive 
him with all honour, and protect his person. 
The king, who always considered the Scots and 
Presbyterians as the cause of all his misfortunes, 
now thought that he would rather trust the In- 
dependents, throw himself into the arms of a 
part of the English army, and rely upon their 
generous feelings and his own powers of persua- 
sion. If he remained much longer in Oxford ‘he 
must inevitably be captured, for Colonel Rains- 
borough was reducing Woodstock, and the armies 
of the parliament were approaching from all 
points. But Charles again turned his thoughts 
to the Scots, thinking that they could best do his 
business, He had not d®reed “with regard to 
the Presbyterian government;” and the Scottish 
commissioners were, in all probability, informed 
that he had been, and was, down to the very mo- 
ment of his flight from Oxford, tampering with 
the Independents and promising to join them in 
rooting Presbytery out of the kingdom. These 
Scottish commissioners would have sacrificed an 
otherwise popular sovereign upon this sole point; 
but Charles was anything but popular in Scot- 
land, where the blood of the slaughtered cried 
aloud for vengeance upon him. The English 
parliament and army might be in a frame of 
mind favourable to magnanimity; ever since the 
battle of Naseby they had been marching from 
success to success, from triumph to triumph: but 
in Scotland it was far otherwise; there that in- 
terval of time had been filled almost entirely by 
the victories of Montrose and the reverses of the 
Covenanters. The civil war, too, as conducted 
in England, had been all through chivalrous and 
merciful, as compared with the unsparing car- 
nage of Montrose’s wild Highlanders and Irish. 
Charles, therefore, had little to hope from the 
humour of the Scottish commissioners; and the 
characteristic wariness of those men was not 
likely to permit them pledging themselves in a 
treaty, or in any direct bargain, merely upon his 
shifting and equivocating assurances. There is 
not the shadow of a proof that any such treaty 
or bargain was ever made. At the same time the 
Scots were most certainly anxious to have the 
king in their power, being on the very verge of an 
open rupture with the English parliament, which 


| stood indebted to them in larze sums of money. 


Montreuil, the French ambassador, told the 


‘king in express terms that he could have little or 


nothing to hope from the Scottish army; that the 
commissioners of that army were neither to be 
moved from their purpose nor to be trusted by 
him; and yet Charles, after this knowledge, clung 
to the Scots with a desperate hope, though not, 
as we believe, till sundry other wild schemes had 
entirely failed. There was now no time to lose; 
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siege certain to.end in death or captivity, he 
must be gone at once. His son, the Prince of 
Wales, after being driven to Pendennis Castle, 
in Cornwall, had fled for safety to Scilly, and 
thence to Jersey, being attended by Clarendon, 
Culpeper, and other members of the council. 
Even the brave Sir Ralph Hopton, now that he 
was ruined, created Lord Hopton, had been 
obliged to capitulate and disband his forces; and 
Sir Jacob Astley, who had collected some 2000 
horse to cut his way to Oxford, was intercepted 
at Stowe by the parliamentarians, and made pri- 
soner with many of his officers, and more than 
half his men. “You have done your work, 
my masters,” said Astley to his captors, “and 
may now go play, unless you choose to fall out 
among yourselves.” Wherever Cromwell showed 
himself, resistance soon ceased; and he was now 
approaching with Fairfax and the army of the 
west upon Oxford, which was already surrounded 
by 2000 foot and 300 horse. Woodstock was 
surrendered to Rainsborough. Whichever way 
Charles looked, from tower or bastion, he saw 
the flag of the parliament of England floating on 
the breeze; and now, wherever he turned him- 
self within the loyal city of Oxford, he saw 
dejection or discontent. His very attendants 
treated him with sullen disrespect; and the 
chances are, that, if he had stayed there, they 
would, upon the arrival of Cromwell and Fair- 
fax, have delivered him up to the parliament. 
Still, however, the unfortunate monarch feared 
and doubted the Scots. Notwithstanding the 
entire failure of his overtures to the Iudepen- 
dents, he addressed himself to Ireton, who was 
then before Oxford: “being informed,” says 
Ashburnham, “that he was a man of great power 
and credit with the soldiery, and very earnestly 
affected to peace, he thought it fit to make some 
trial of him, whether he would undertake to ac- 
cept and protect his majesty’s person upon the 
former conditions; and to that purpose sent Sir 
Edward Ford (his brother-in-law) to sound his 
inclinations, with this assurance, that, if he con- 
sented, I should follow the next day with power 
to conclude with him in those or any new mat- 
ters he should propose in order to his majesty’s 
reception. But, by his not suffering any man to 
return to Oxford, his majesty found plainly that 
he did not relish the discourse upon that subject, 
and so quit the thought likewise of any more ad- 
vantage by him than by the others he had tried 
before. .. . And now, his majesty, conceiving 
himself to be discharged from all obligation which 
by any way could be fastened upon him by his 
- parliament, or by any authority derived from 
them, settled his thoughts upon his journey to 
the Scots army.” But, according to Ashburn- 
ham, Charles told his council at Oxford that he 
Vou, IT. 
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was going to smuggle himself into London, while 
he had fully made up his mind to go to the Scots. 
From other accounts, however, and from the cu- 
rious, wavering way in which the king proceeded, 
it should appear that he was not decided whither 
he should go, even when he had taken to the 
road. ; 

On the 27th of April Fairfax and Cromwell 
reached Newbury, within a day’s march of Ox- 
ford: about midnight Charles got ready for his 
flight, submitting his beard to Ashburnham’s 
scissors, and disguising himself as that groom of 
the chamber’s groom. Hudson, the chaplain who 
had gone and come between the head-quarters 
of the Scots and Oxford, and who was, moreover, 
well acquainted with the by-roads of the coun- 
try, acted as guide; and between two and three 
o'clock in the morning the party rode out of Ox- 
ford by Magdalen bridge, the king following 
Ashburnham as grooms follow their masters, with 
a cloak strapped round his waist. At the same 
moment, parties like the royal one, of three in- 
dividuals each, went out of Oxford by the other 
gates, in order to distract attention and embar- 
rass pursuit. Charles and his two companions 
got through the lines of the parliamentarians, 
and reached Henley-upon-Thames without dis- 
covery. From Henley, instead of turning di- 
rectly north towards the Scots, they proceeded to 
Slough: from Slough again they went to Ux- 
bridge, and from Uxbridge to Hillingdon, a mile 
and a half nearer London. “ Here,” according 
to Hudson, “the king was much perplexed what 
course to resolve upon—London or northward.” 
After a halt he rode across the country to Har- 
row, from whose pleasant hill his good steed 
might have carried him into the heart of London 
within an hour. But he turned off thence north- 
wards towards St. Alban’s. From St. Alban’s 
they made another circuit, and, by cross-roads, 
they got to Downham, in Norfolk.’ Here Charles 
lay hid for four days, awaiting the return of 
Hudson, who had been sent forward to the lodg- 
ing of Montreuil, at Southwell, near Newark, 
with a little note from the king to that ambas- 
sador, desiring him to make an absolute conclu- 
sion with the Scots, and to tell them (for so says 
Hudson) that, if they would offer “such honour- 
able conditions for him as should satisfy him, 
then he would come to them; if not, he was re- 
solved to dispose otherwise of himself.” Hudson 
himself continues :—“I came to Southwell next 
morning, and acquainted the French agent with 
these particulars, who, on Thursday night (30th 
of April), told me they would condescend to all 
the demands which the king and Montreuil had 





1 “The king,” says Clarendon, ‘‘ wasted his time in several 
places, whereof some were gentlemen's houses (where he was 
not unknown, though untaken notice of).”—Hisé. 
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agreed to make to them befure Montreuil came 
from Oxford (of which Montreuil told me the 
sum), but woud not give anything under their 
hands. I desired, to avoid mistakes, that the par- 
ticulars might be set down in writing, lest I 
should afterwards be charged with making a false 
relation, and so he (Montreuil) set the proposi- 
tions down in writing :—1. That they should re- 
ceive the king on his personal honour. 2. That 
they should press the king to do nothing contrary 
to his conscience, 3.That Mr. Ashburnham and 
I should be protected. 4. That, if the parlia- 
ment refused, upon a message from the king, to 
restore the king to his rights and prerogatives, 
they should declare for the king, and take all the 
king's friends under their protection; and if the 
parliament did condescend to restore the king, 
then the Scots should be a means that not above 
four of them (the king’s friends) should suffer 
banishment, and none at all death. This done, 
the French agent brought me word that the Scots 
seriously protested the performance of all these, 
and sent a little note to the king to accept of 
them, and such security as was given to him in 
the king’s behalf.” 

This, be it remembered, is simply the statement 
of Hudson, a most enthusiastic royalist, who had 
thrown aside Bible and cassock for sword and 
breastplate, and who delivered this confession to 
the parliament of England at a moment when 
that body was prepared to receive any evil im- 
pressions against the Scots,and when the royalists 
were still hoping to profit by the jealousies and 
dissensions existing between the English com- 
mons and the Scottish commissioners. But, even 
taking Ifudson’s words for all these particulars, 
what does this story amount to? Simply to this 
—that Montreuil told him such and such things, 
and that the Scots told him nothing. The assu- 
race was not given under the hands of the Scot- 
tish commissioners—even according to Hudson, 
they absolutely refused to give anything of the 
kind—but it was given, as he says, by Montreuil, 
who committed the particulars, or “set the pro- 
positions down, in writing.” But even this paper 
of Montreuil’s, so important, if true, has nowhere 
been preserved, while great care has been taken 
of documents relating to this negotiation of far 
less consequence. <A doubt, therefore, may be 
fairly entertained whether Montreuil ever really 
wrote any such paper; and in no part of his 
correspondence with his own court does he ever 
pretend to have received any such formal agree- 
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gagement was made by Montreuil with the Scot- 
tish commissioners; but, if such an engagement 
had ever been made, Clarendon himself shows 
that Charles placed no confidence in that engage- 
ment; for he tells us that the king lurked about 
the country “purposely to be informed of the 
condition of the Marquis of Montrose, and to find 


‘some secure passage that he might get to him.” 


The fact appears to be, that Charles diverged 
from the northern route and went into the east- 
ern counties on purpose to find some vessel on 
that coast wherein to escape to Scotland, and that 
he was deterred from the voyage by the risk and 
danger of trusting himself to that element on 
which the parliament of England rode trium- 
phantly as masters. A frail vessel, one or two 
great shot, or a storm, might have terminated the 
career of this unhappy prince without the clos- 
ing scenes at Whitehall. A man who had lived 
in the midst of perils, and had through many a 
year faced them all, and revelled in them, was 
appalled by somewhat similar dangers, and pre- 
ferred surrendering himself to his oldest or great- 
est enemies; and, just as Napoleon went on board 
the Bellerophon, did Charles go to the Scottish 
camp—because he could go nowhere else—be- 
cause every other possible way of proceeding 
seemed infinitely more dangerous. 

Hudson, continuing his report, says, “I came 
to the king on Tuesday, and related all, and he 
resolved next morning to go to them; and so 
upon Tuesday morning we all came to Southwell 
to Montreuil’s lodgings, where some of the Scots 
commissioners came to the king, and desired him 
to march to Kelham for security, whither we 
went after dinner.” This happened on the 5th of 
May. “Many lords,” says Ashburnham, “came 
instantly to wait on his majesty with professions 
of joy to find that he had so far honoured their 
army as to think it worthy his presence after 
so long an opposition.” On this point, as on 
others, there are discrepancies between the ac- 
count given by Ashburnham and the narrative - 
of Clarendon. The latter goes on to say, “The 
great care in the (Scottish) army was, that there 
might be only respect and good manners showed 
towards the king, without anything of affection 
or dependence; and therefore the general never 
asked the word of him, or any orders, nor wil- 
lingly suffered the officers of the army to resort 
to, or to have any discourse with his majesty.” 
And once, it appears, when the king ventured to 
give the word to the guard, old Leslie, or Leven, 
interrupted him, saying, “I am the older soldier, 


and single-minded a person as to pin his faith to | Sir; your majesty had better leave that office 


or rely upon such a document as this which Hud- 
son says he received from the French envoy? 
Clarendon, nearly always a prejudiced authority, 


‘has been quoted as proving that a formal en- 


| to me.” 


In the meantime the king’s motions were kept 
so secret that none could guess whither he was 


| gone; but it was generally reported that he was 
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gone for London, and Fairfax, who had now 
drawn up his army before Oxford, sent notice to 
that effect to the two houses, who, on Monday, 
May the 4th, only the day before Charles reached 
the Scottish camp, caused an order to be pub- 
lished by beat of drum and sound of trumpet 
throughout London and Westminster, to this ef- 
fect :— That it be, and is hereby declared by the 
lords and commons in parliament assembled, that 
what person soever shall harbour and conceal, 
or know of the harbouring or concealing of the 
king’s person, and shall not reveal it immediately 
to the speakers of both houses, shall be pro- 
ceeded against as a traitor to the commonwealth, 
forfeit his whole estate, and die without mercy.” 
Two days after this—that is, on the 6th of May— 
the two houses received intelligence of the king’s 
being in the Scots army by means of letters from 
Colonel Poyntz, and from their commissioners 
before Newark. The commons hereupon voted: 
—“1,That the commissioners and general of the 
Scots army be desired that his majesty’s person 
be disposed of as both houses shall desire and 
direct. 2.That his majesty be thence disposed of 
and sent to Warwick Castle. 3. That Mr. Ash- 
burnham and the rest of those that came with 
the king into the Scots quarters should be sent 
for as delinquents by the serjeant-at-arms at- 
tending the said house, or his deputy; and that 
the commissioners for the parliament of England 
residing before Newark should acquaint the Scots 
general with these votes, and also make a narra- 
tive of the manner of the king’s coming into the 
Scots army, and present it to the house.” While 
the houses were thus voting, old Leslie and the 
Scottish commissioners were employed in writing 
a very devout letter of explanation to the Eng- 
lish parliament. “The king,” they said, “came 
into our army yesterday in so private a way that, 
after we had made search for him, upon the sur- 
mises of some persons who pretended to know 
his face, yet we could not find him out in sundry 
houses.” They declared that they never expected 
he would have come to them, or into any place 
under their power. Next they said—“ We con- 
ceived it not fit to inquire into the causes that 
persuaded him to come hither, but to endeavour 
that his being hereemight be improved to the 
best advantage, for promoting the werk of uni- 
formity, for settling of religion and righteousness, 
and attaining of peace according to the League 
and Covenant and treaty, by the advice of the 
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parliaments of both kingdoms, or their commis- 
sioners authorized for that effect. Trusting to 
our integrity, we do persuade ourselves that none 
will so far misconstrue us as that we intended to 
make use of this seeming advantage for promot- 
ing any other ends than are expressed in the 
Covenant, and have been hitherto pursued by us 
with no less conscience than care. And yet, for 
further satisfaction, we do ingenuously declare 
that there hath been no treaty nor capitulation 
betwixt his majesty and us, nor any in our 
names, and that we leave the ways and meana of 
peace unto the power and wisdom of the par- 
liaments of both kingdoms.” They appealed to 
Heaven as a witness of their good faith and of 
their honest and single desire to advance the 
public good aud common happiness of both king- 
doms. They said they had written to the com- 
mittee of estates of Scotland upon the great busi- 
neas of the king’s going among them: and that 
they at last hoped, after a seed-time of many 
afflictions, to reap the sweet fruits of truth and 
peace." 

On the sune day on which this letter was writ- 
ten, Charles ordered the Lord Bellasis, the new 
governor of Newark, to surrender that important 
place; and, also on the same day, Newark, with 
the castle, forts, and sconces thereunto helonging, 
was surrendered to the committee of both king- 
doms, for the use of the parliament of England. 

Jharles had offered to surrender the place to the 
Scots, which would have made a fresh garboil, 
but Leven told him that, to remove all jealousies, 
it must be yielded to the parliament of England. 
Clarendon says that Charles’s readiness on this 
occasion proceeded from his fear that Fairfax 
might be ordered to relinquish all other enter- 
prises, “and to bring himself near the Scottish 
army, they being too near together already.” It 
is said, indeed, that the English commons at one 
moment entertained the notion of throwing for- 
ward Oliver Cromwell with the entire mass of 
their cavalry, in order to fall upon the Scots by 
surprise, and to take the king away from them 
by force; but in effect they only detached Poyntz. 
who, with a party of horse and dragoons, fol- 
lowed the Scots, and watched them on their 
march northward from the Trent. 


1 Rushworth, This letter is dated ‘‘ Southwell, May the 6th, 
1646,” and signed ‘‘ Leven, Dunfermling, Lothian, Belcarris, 
8. D., Hume, Sir T. H. Carre, R. of Freeland, W. Glendowyn, 
John Johnston,” 
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overthrow the Presbyterian government—Proposals of the officers to parliament—Double-dealing of Charles 
with the contending parties—Republicanisi coming into favour—Alarming designs of the soldiers on the 
king— He makes his escape from Hampton Court—His apprehension and imprisonment in the Isle of Wight— 
Mutiny among the soldiers suppressed by Cromwell—Four propositions made by parliament to the king— 
Charles rejects them-—He resolves on a secret treaty with the Scots—His unsuccessful attempt to escape from 
the Isle of Wight—.Alarm in London at the king’s treating with the Scots—A popular tumult—Risings of 
the royalists, and their supprersion—The Scots rise in support of royalty and Presbyterianism—Their anny 
enters England and is defeated—The Earl of Holland attempts a rising for the king—He is defeated—In- 
difference of Prince Charles to the captivity of his father—The parliament attempts a new treaty with Charles 
--Cromwell breaks the negotiation by seizing the king’s person—The army enters Iondon—‘‘ Pride’s Purge,” 
by which the parliament is cleared of Presbyterianism—The residue called ‘‘the Rump ”’—Charles removed 
to confinement in Windsor Castle—Resolution of the parliament to bring Charles to trial—The Independents 
erect a high court for the purpose—Demeanour of Charles before the court—The charges—The king’s answers 
—He disclaims the authority of the court—Particulars of the trial during seven days—His sentence—His 
last interview in prison with his family—His behaviour on the scaffold—His execution. 


9 |EWCASTLE was now the seat of | “ being informed that their armies were march- 
the war, for “wars are not only | ing so fast up to Oxford as made that no fit place 
carried on by swords and guns, but | for treating, he did resolve to withdraw himself 
tongues and pens are co-instrumen- | hither, only to secure his own person, and with 
tal; which, as they had been too ; no intention to continue this war any longer, or 
much employed formerly, were not | make any division between his two kingdoms. 
idle now,”! ‘Lhe king sounded some of the officers | And,” continued this practised dissembler, who 
of the Scottish army, and offered David Leslie, the | now spoke as if he had made up his mind to give 
general of the horse, the title of Earl of Orkney, | up the question of Episcopacy, “since the settling 
if he would consent to espouse his cause and unite | of religion ought to be the chiefest care, his ma- 
with Montrose; but this project, considering the | jesty most earnestly and heartily recommends to 
temper of that Covenanting soldiery, must always | his two Houses of Parliament, all the ways and 
have been a hopeless one, and it came to nothing. | means possible for speedily finishing this pious 
The committee of estates at Edinburgh, tae cham- | and necessary work; and particularly that they 
pions of the Covenant, despatched Lanark, Lou- | take the advice of the divines of both kingdoms 
don, and Argyle, to Newcastle, to look after both 
the king and the army; amd these noblemen, after | of England, his majesty was well pleased to have 
telling Charles in the plainest manner that he | it settled as was offered in the treaty at Uxbridge. 
must take the Covenant, or expect uo important = the wars in Ireland, and every other 





service from them—that he must not imagine that | point whatsoever, he promised to comply with 
they would temporize with this great measure, | his parliament. About three weeks later, on the 
or be put off with promises—required of him, in | 10th of June, he sent another m«ssage to the two 
the first instance, to do all that in him lay to put | houses, expressing his earnest desire for the end- 
an end to the civil war in Scotland by ceasing | ing of this unnatural war, and requesting that 
all connection or correspondence with Montrose. | he might be permitted to come to London with 
And at their instance he sent a positive order to | safety, freedom, and honour. And on the same 
the hero of Kilsyth to disband his forces and re- | day he signed a warrant to the governors of Ox- 
tire to France. . ford, Lichfield, Worcester, and Wallingford, and 

About the same time, the king sent a very | to all other commanders of towns, or castles, or 
soft message to the two houses, stating, that, | forts, to surrender upon honourable terms. Most 


1 The Perfect Politician, or a full View of the Life and Actions | Of these few places, however, had surrendered 
(Military and Civil) of Oliver Cromwell. ‘already. Even Oxford had proposed to treat as 





assembled at Westminster.” As for the militin ~ 
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early as the 17th of May, which was one day 
before the king’s first message to parliament. 
The commons, however, considered the terms de- 
manded as much too high, and so ordered Fair- 
fax to prosecute the siege; and the place did not 
surrender until the 24th of June, when very 
liberal terms were granted by the parliamenta- 
rians, Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice re- 
ceived their passports and took shipping at Dover. 
Charles's second son, James,the young Duke of 
York, was brought up from Oxford to St. James's 
Palace. Ragland Castle was stoutly defended by 
the Marquis of Worcester. But at last, on the 
19th of August, Ragland was surrendered. In 
the same month of August the town of Conway 
was taken by storm; the strong castle of Conway 
surrendered in a few days after, as did also Flint 
Castle, and all other places in Wales. 

Meanwhile the Scots at Newcastle were labour- 
ing hard to make the king take their Covenant. 
Charles thought that he might take it with a 
mental reservation, but having some scruples, or 
wishing for the countenance of a leading church- 
man, he sent “a case of conscience” to Dr. Jux- 
on, Bishop of London. After declaring that no 
persuasions and threatenings should make him 
change Episcopal into Presbyterian government, 
the king said to the bishop—“ But I hold myself 
obliged by all honest means, to eschew the mis- 
chief of this too visible storm, and I think some 
kind of compliance with the iniquity of the times 
may be fit, as my case is, which at another time 
were unlawful. . . . . I conceive the question to 
be whether I may with a safe conscience give 
way to this proposed temporary compliance, with 
a resolution to recover and maintain that doc- 
trine and discipline wherein I have been bred. 
The duty of my oath is herein chiefly to be con- 
sidered; I flattering myself that this way I bet- 
ter comply with it, than being constant to a flat 
denial, considering how unable I am by force to 
obtain that which this way there wants not pro- 
bability to recover, if accepted (otherwise there 
is no harm done); for, my regal authority once 
settled, I make no question of recovering Episco- 
.pal government, and God is my witness my chief- 
est end in regaining my power is to do the church 
service,’”! 

It has been judged, from the fact of Charles's 
not pursuing the line of conduct so ingeniously 
hinted at, and also from the honest straightfor- 
ward character of Juxon, that the bishop’s an- 
swer, which has not been preserved, was frank 
and honest, like that which he had given when 
consulted about the execution of the Earl of 
Strafford. The king, however, listened or pre- 
tended to listen to the arguments of the Preshy- 
terian divines and teachers, and appeared to have 
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dropped all projects of hostility, and to agree 
with every desire that was expressed. But at 
the same time he managed to continue his secret 
correspondence with the Papists in Ireland, and 
others, devising the most desperate if not the 
most ridiculous plans for resuming hostilities by 
means of the Papists and of French armies to be 
brought over to England. We cannot possibly 
mention half the wild schemes that were en- 
tertained at Newcastle and at Paris, between 
the going of Charles to the Scots’ quarters and 
his delivery over to the English; but one of the 
most striking of them was, that Montrose, whom 
the king had ordered to lay down bis arms, should 
be recalled to head a fresh insurrection in the 
Highlands, and take the command of fresh hordes 
from Treland. 

On the 28d of July the final propositions of 
parliament were presented to Charles at: New- 
eastle by the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Den- 
bigh, and the Lord Montague of the peers, and 
six members of (ne House of Commons; the eom- 
missioners of the parliament of Scotland being 
present and consenting to them. “The lords 
and commons, commissioners of the parliament 
of England,” says May, “stayed long with the 
king at Newcastle, humbly entreating him that 
he would vouchsafe to sign and establish those 
propositions, being not much higher than those 
which had been offered to his majesty at Ux- 
bridge when the chance of war was yet doubtful. 
The same thing did the commissioners of the 
parliament in Scotland humbly entreat. . 2... 
But daily he seemed to take exception at some 
particulars, whereby time was delayed for some 
months, and the affairs of both kingdoms much 
retarded, which happened at an unseasonable 
time, when not only dissensions between the two 
nations about garrisons, money, and other things, 
were justly feared, but also in the parliament of 
England and city of London, the divisions were 
then increasing between the two factions of the 
Presbyterians and the Independents, from whence 
the common enemy began to swell with hopes 
not improbable. And this, perchance, was the 
cause of the king's delay.”* 

Many men that did not love the king person- 
ally, but that loved monarchy, implored him to ac- 
cept the propositions as the only means of saving 
the throne. Others used prayers, mingled with 
threats. The Earls of Argyle and Loudon be- 
sought him on their knees, but allin vain. Then 
Loudon, now Chancellor of Scotland, told him 
that his assent to the propositions was indispen- 
sable for the preservation of his crown and king- 
doms—that the danger and loss of a refusal would 
be remediless, and bring on a sudden ruin and 
destruction of the monarchy. The noble Scot 
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continued with increasing energy :—“The dif- 
ferences betwixt your majesty and parliament 
(known to no man better than yourself) are at 
this time so high that (after so many bloody 
battles) no composure can be made, nor a more 
certain ruin avoided, without a present pacifica- 
tion. The parliament are in possession of your 
navy, of all the towns, castles, and forts of Eng- 


land; they enjoy, besides, sequestrations and your | 


revenue.” But Charles would not sign, and he 
was as deaf to the gentler representations of 
others as to the rough eloquence of Loudon.” 
On the same day that the parliament commis- 
sioners arrived at Newcastle, there came a new 
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sioners in London presented a spirited paper to 
the English House of Lords, demanding imme- 
diate payment, or an instalment with security 
for the remainder. The lords communicated this 
paper to the commons, who, taking the same into 
consideration, ordered that the sum of £100,000 
should be provided forthwith for the Scottish 
army, and appointed a committee to audit and 
settle the whole money account. The Scots de- 
manded £600,000; but after some debate, their 
commissioners agreed to take £400,000, of which 
one-half was to be paid before the army left 
England or gave up the places they garrisoned. 


This bargain was fully concluded four months 


ambassador from France to implore the king to | before the Scots delivered up Charles, and dur- 


accept the propositions, and 
to present to him letters from 
the queen, who prayed to the 
same effect. Edinburgh and 
other Scottish cities sent ten- 
der petitions to his majesty 
imploring him to take the 
Covenant, and save himself 
and his royal progeny; but all 
was of no avail. After re- 
ceiving several communica- 
tions from their commission- 
ers, parliament gave their 
thanks to those noblemen and 
gentlemen, and appointed a 
committee to give the same 
thanks to the Scottish com- 
missioners who had acted 
with them at Newcastle, In 
the course of this debate in 
the house a Presbyterian 
member exclaimed, “ What 
will become of us now that 
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The house whore Charles I. was delivered tu the Parliamentary Commissioners. — 


the king has refused our propositions?” “What | ing the interval they had never ceased to nego- 


would have become of ws if he had accepted 
- them?” rejoined one of the Independents. 

On the 19th of May, without any settlement 
of the heavy pecuniary claims the Scots had upon 
them, the House of Commons had voted that 
England had no longer any need of the Scottish 
army. The Scots on their side reminded the 
English of how much they and the cause of liberty 
had owed to their well-timed assistance; and 
they called aloud for a settlement of accounts, 
the parliament having agreed to subsidize thei 
previously to this their second coming into Eng- 
land. King or no king in their hands, the Scots 
would have claimed their money; but it is pos- 
sible that, without that security, the payment 
would have been neither.so prompt nor so libe- 
ral. The pride of the Scots was incessantly irri- 
tated, but their prudence was stronger than their 
‘pride. On the 12th of August their commis- 


‘May, Brev. Hist. Parl.; Rushoorth, 





tiate in his favour. 

On the 11th of December, the Scottish parlia- 
ment voted that the kingdom of Scotland could 
not lawfully engage on the king’s side even if he 
were deposed in England, seeing that he would not 
take the Covenant, or give any satisfactory answer 


| to the propositions tendered to him for peace. 


Furthermore, that parliament declared that the 
king should not be permitted to come into Scot- 
land, or that, if he came, his royal functions 
should be suspended. Seeing that all the hopes he 
had built on the Scotch foundation were annihi- 
lated, Charles would have flown from the Pres- 


? This house, the view of which is taken from an old print in 
the King’s Collection, British Museum, has now been removed. . 
From being the residence of Charles during his abode at New- 
castle, it formerly was called the King’s Lodgings, but after- 
wanis, on coming into the pussession of Major Anderson, received 
the name of Anderson Place. Previous to its demolition in 
1836, there existed here the remains of a large conduit, which 
passed through the town wall, and by which, according to local 


| tradition, the king made an attempt to escape. 
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byterian army. But flight was no longer poassi- 
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his misfortunes with a sort of cheerful dignity; 


ble. On the 20th of December the king wrote | he passed his time in reading, playing chess 
to the parliament of England to ask again for a | walking, riding, and playing at bowls. 
personal treaty. The two houses took no notice | At this time it was rather the head of Oliver 
of this message. On Christmas Day, after long | Cromwell than that of King Charles that seemed. 
debates, the lords agreed with the commons that | in imminent danger. The elections which had 
the king should be brought to Holmby House, | been recently made, to fill up vacancies in the 
in Northamptonshire. House of Commons, had gone generally in favour 

The Scots had now fully made up their minds | of the Presbyterians, while not a few thorough- 
to deliver Charles to the parliament; yet, on the | going royalists had found seats and friends in 
14th of January (1647), they made one effort: that house. Triumphing in their strength, the 
more to induce him to take their Covenant and ; Presbyterians had proclaimed the establishment 
accede to the propositions. Charles refused to, of their own form of worship to the exclu- 
do so, and again asked permission to go into sion of all others; and they had laboured, and 
Scotland with honour and freedom. This was ! were still labouring, to crush the many sects in- 
decisive, and, two days after—-on the 16th of | cluded under the general term of Independents. 
January, 1647—the parliament of Scotland gave | They had even resolved to disband the victori- 
their full consent for delivering up the king, ; ous army, and to create a new one on a Presby- 

In the meantime the English parliament had | terian model. The Independents in the House 
declared Episcopacy for ever abolished; and, by | of Commons—the Vanes, the Martins, the St. 
putting to sale the bishops’ lands, money had , Johus—yielded to the storm so long as it was 
been obtained to satisfy the claims of the Scots | necessary, holdiug themselves ever ready to 
army. On the 21st of January the Scots signed | profit by the blunders of their confiding adver- 
at Northallerton a receipt for £200,000 in hard ; saries. One of these blunders was the haste of 
eash, On the 30th the commissioners of the | the Presbyterians in gettiug their brethren, the 
English parliament—the Earl of Pembroke with | Scots, out of England, 


two other lords and six commoners—received 
from the Scotch commissioners at Newcastle the 
person of the king, the Scots troops evacuating 
that town on the same day. Charles affected to 
be pleased with the change: he talked courte- 
ously, and even cheerfully, to the Earl of Pem- 
broke and the other commissioners, telling them 
he was well pleased to part from the Scots.' 
While the Scottish army was re-crossing the 
Borders, the king journeyed by easy stages to- 
wards Holmby House, a stately mansion in a 
pleasant country, but at no great distance from 
the fatal field of Naseby. He reached the man- 
sion on the 16th of February, and found his 
lodging and table and little court well furnished 
with everything except chaplains. In vain he 
petitioned to have chaplains of the Anglican 
church. The dominant Presbyterians sent him 
chaplains of their church. He seemed to bear 





1 Herbert, Memoirs. 

‘* By these discoveries of the king’s insincerity, and by what 
seemed his infatuated obstinacy in refusing terms of accommo- 
dation, both nations became more and more alienated from 
him ; the one hardly restrained from casting him off; the other 
ready to leave him to his fate. This ill opinion of the king forms 
one apology for that action which has exposed the Scots nation 
to so much reproach—their delivery of his person to the Eng- 
lish parliament. Perhaps if we place ourselves in their situa- 
tion, it will not appear deserving of quite such indignant cen- 
sure. It would have shown more generosity to have offered 
the king an alternative of retiring to Holland; and from what 
we now know, he probably would not have neglected the 
opportunity. But the consequence might have been his so- 
lemn deposition from the English throne; and however we 
may think such banishment more honourable than the accept- 
ance of degrading conditions, the Scots, we should remei- 


In the month of February it was 
resolved by parliament to dismiss 
nearly the whole of the existing army, to retain 
Sir Thomas Fairfax as commander-in-chief, to 
allow no other officer to have a rank higher than 
that of colonel, and to exact from all officers an 
oath to the Covenant and to the government of 
the church as by ordinance established. Some of 
these votes were aimed directly at Oliver Crom- 
well; but they would also have excluded Ludlow, 
Blake, Ireton, Skippon, Algernon Sydney, and 
others. It was at this crisis that Ireton married 
the eldest daughter of Cromwell. The Hollises, 
the Stapletons, and the other leaders of the 
Presbyterians, ordered that a large part of 
Fairfax’s forces should forthwith be shipped for 
Treland; and they did this without. paying, or 
even talking of paying the heavy arrears that 
were due to the soldiers. The men vowed that 
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ber, saw nothing in the king’s taking the Covenant, and sweep- 
ing away prelatic superstitiuns, but the hounden duty of a 
Christian sovereign, which only the most perverse self-will in- 
duced him to set at nought. They had a right also to consider 
the interests of his family, which the threatened establishment 
of a republic in England would defeat. To carry him back 
with their army into Scotland, besides being equally ruinous to 
the English monarchy, would have exposed their nation to the 
most ruinous dangers. To undertake his defence by arnis against 
England, as the ardent royalists desired, and doubtless the de- 
termined republicans no less, would have been, as was proved 
afterwards, a mad and culpable renewal of the miseries of 
both kingdoms. He had voluntarily come to their camp; no 
faith was pledged to him; their very right to retain his person, 
though they had argued for it with the English parliament, 
seemed open to much doubt.”—Hallam, Constitutional History 
of England, 
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they would not go without their old officers, that | that, in Ireland, they should all be under the 
they would not be put under new and untried | command of the popular Major-general Skippon; 
officers, that they would not go to die, far from | but then he added the unpopular name of the 
their homes, of famine and disease, And forth- | Presbyterian Massey. Colonel Hammond de- 
with the army, which was lying in and round | clared, that if they had good assurance that 
Nottingham, broke up from their cantonments ; Skippon would go, he doubted not but a great 
and marched upon London. part of the army would engage. To this the 

Then the Presbyterians in a panic voted an | officers cried out “ All, all!” but others shouted 
assessment for paying the troops. On the fol- | still louder, ‘“ Fairfax and Cromwell—give us 
lowing day--the 17th of March—a petition was | Fairfax and Cromwell, and we all go.” After a 
presented from the common council and Pres- | vain attempt to gain over volunteers, the depu- 
Lyterians of the city of London, praying that the | tation returned in dismay to London. The ques- 
army might be removed to a greater distance | tion was adjourned from the 23d to the 27th of 
from the capital; complaining bitterly of a peti- | April. Onthat day Hollis urged on his party to 
tion set on foot in the city by the Independents, | vote that the whole army, horse and foot, should 
and calling for the punishment of its authors and | be disbanded with all convenient speed, and six 
promoters. This petition of the Independents ; weeks’ pay given upon their disbanding, and 
was in all respects a remarkable document—the | that four of the officers should be summoned by 
first or the loudest call that had yet been made ; the serjeant-at-arms to attend at the bar of the 
upon republican principles. The Presbyterian | house. On this very day some of the officers 
majority in the house, recovering somewhat from | of that army presented an energetic petition 
their panic, voted that this Independent petition | to the commons. This paper, which was a vin- 
should be condemned, and that the army should | dication of their conduct rather than a petition, 
not come within twenty-five miles of London. | was signed by Thomas Hammond, leutenant- 
A deputation was sent down to Saffron-Walden {| general of the ordnance, fourteen colonels and 
to treat with Fairfax and the officers. On the | lieutenant-colonels, six majors, and 130 captains, 
day after their arrival at head-quarters, Fairfax | lieutenants, and other commissioned officers. 
summoned a convention of officers; and these | “The misrepresentation of us and our harmless 
Officers plainly told the parliament commissioners | intentions to this honourable house,” said these 
that they had been ill-used, and would not sub- | citizen-soldiers, “ occasioning hard thoughts and 
mit to it; that they must have payment of the | expressions of your displeasure against us, we 
arrears alrendy due, and some indemnity for | cannot but look upon as an act of most sad im- 
their past sacrifices and services, In reporting | portance.” After insisting on their right of peti- 
their doings, or their non-doings, to the commons, | tioning, they said, ‘‘ We hope, by being soldiers, 
the commissioners mentioned a petition in pro- | we have not lost the capacity of subjects, nor di- 
gress in the army. In these stormy times late | vested ourselves thereby of our interests in the 





debates had become commun, This night the | commonwealth; that in purchasing the freedom 
house sat very late, and, “being grown thin with | of our brethren we have not lost ourown.” They 
long sitting,” the Presbyterians voted the peti- | energetically justified their demands for money. 
tion of the army, which they had not seen, to be | “ For the desire of our arrears,” said they, “neces- 
an improper petition; and further, that those of | sity, especially of our soldiers, enforced us there- 
the army who continued in their distempered | unto. That we have not been mercenary, or 
condition, and went on in advancing and pro- | proposed gain as our end, the speedy ending of a 
moting the petition, should be proceeded against | languishing war will testify for us, whereby the 
as enemies tothe state and disturbers of the pub- | people are much eased of their taxes and daily 
lic peace. On the morrow the lords voted their | disbursements, and decayed trade restored to a 
adherence to the resolution. Fairfax remonstrated | full and flourishing condition in all quarters.”' 
in a mild manner, but the army complained of | But before this time an entire disaffection to the 
the injustice of not being allowed to petition | Presbyterian majority had declared itself among 
while the petitions against them were not sup- | the comimon soldiers; and, irritated by the late 
pressed, and the cavalry talked of drawing to a | disbanding vote, and by the house not taking this 
rendezvous to compose something for their vin- | petition of the officers into immediate considera- 
dication. On the 15th of April a deputation | tion, rank and file, troopers, dragoons, and in- 
from the two houses again conferred with the | funtry, drew closer their recently-formed com- 
army at Saffron-Walden. Colonel Lambert, in | pact, and prepared a document of their own for 
the name of the rest, desired to know what sa- | the perusal of the house. They here described 
tisfaction the parliament had given to the queries | “a model of a military common council, who 
they had put at their last meeting with the de-| should assemble two commissioned officera and 
putation. ‘Sir John Clotworthy assured Lambert | 1 Rushuorth. 
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two private soldiers out of every regiment, to ; been in London under a real or pretended sick- 
consult for the good of the army, and to be called | ness, returned to the army by the desire of the 
by the name of adjutators.”"'. From this council | House of Commons, and on the morrow he re- 
or conclave the superior officers stood aloof; but | moved the mass of that army from Saffron- 
Berry, a captain in Fairfax’s regiment of horse, | Walden to Eury-St.-Edmund'’s. He found the 
and an old and bosom-friend of Cromwell, be- ; soldiers resolute not to.disband without previous 
came president of it, whence it has been gene- | redress and payment, and the punishment of 
rally concluded by historians that the whole affair, | those who, as they said, had contrived their de- 
if not originally got up by Cromwell, was guided | struction; and they called for a rendezvous, 
and directed by him.? On the 30th of April telling their officers that, if they would not grant 
these adjutators, whose name was soon changed ; it, they would hold it without them. Fairfax 
into that of agitators, sent three troopers—Sexby, | reported all this to the house. On the 28th 
Allen, and Shepherd—to present their first mani- ! of May, the Presbyterians appointed the Earl of 
festo to the commons, and tell them they “ sought | Warwick, and five other members of the house, 
to become masters, and were degenerating into | to be a committee to act with the general (Fair- 
tyrants.” Cromwell, who a few weeks before | fax) in executing the disbanding vote. Fairfax 
was given to believe that the Presbyterians in- | told this deputation that he could venture to do 
tended to seize him and commit him to the Tower | nothing of the sort for the present. 
—~a plan which appears really to have been enter- | The crisis was now hurried on. The lords 
tained at several distinct times—rose up and! voted that the king should be brought from 
spoke at great length about the danger of driv- | Holmby to Oatlands near the capital, and that a 
ing the army to extremities, and about the pure | fresh treaty shuld be opened with him. The 
and entire loyalty of that meritorious body; and, | army and the Independents, who were almost 
strange and unaccountable as it is, it is certain | one, resolved to forestall the lords and the Pres- 
that the house forthwith commissioned him, with | byterians. On the 3d of June, a little after mid- 
Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to repair to; night, a strong party of horse, commanded by 
head-quarters, and quiet the distempers of the © Joyce, a cornet in Whalley's regiment, pre- 
army by assuring them that the house 
had appointed an ordinance to be 
speedily brought in for their indem- 
nity, payment of arrears, &c. Crom- ee oS 
well, and those who had been appoin- oo Sie, ae 
ted with him, presented themselves hag he 
to the army on the 7th of May. The 
officers required time to confer with 
their regiments, and a second meet- 
ing took place on the 15th. Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Fleetwood encou- 
raged the discontents, and Skippon j és ag T: Rega 
at last decided in favour of the propo- ieee apres : tS) ee 
sition presented by Lambert, that the 4: #iB~gae ee td A OAS 
redress of the grievances of the army 
should have precedence of all other 
questions. But disagreements broke 
out among the soldiery, someof whom a ee 
would have closed with the offers of Hotmsy Hovse.—Baker's Northamptonshire. 
parliament; and, emboldened by these 
symptoms of division, the Presbyterian leaders, , sented themselves at Holmby House. Joyce dis- 
after hearing the report of Cromwell, who had | mounted, and demanded to be admitted, telling 
returned from the camp to the house, passed a | Colonels Graves and Brown, who commanded 
resolution, that immediate measures should be | the small garrison there, that he came to speak 
taken for auditing the accounts of the soldiers, | with the king. They asked him from whom? 
and disbanding the regiments. This was on the : “From myself,” said Joyce; at which they 
2ist of May. On the next day Fairfax, who had | laughed. “This is no laughing matter,” said the 
1 The Perfect Politician. | _ cornet of horse. Colonel Graves commanded the 
2Two other officers, said to have had great influence with ; Soldiers in the house to stand to their arms; but, 


the adjutators, were Ayres and Desborough. They were both | instead of obeying, the men threw open the 


SS ae et Ga ie at pau pealacnblar lei gates, and bade their old comrades welcome. . 
borough, six years before, had married a sister of Cromwell. | Joyee then proceeded to the chamber where the 
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parliament commissioners lay, and told them that | 


there was a secret design to steal away the king 
and raise another army; that there was no other 
means of keeping the kingdom from blood and 
another war but by the army making sure of the 
king’s person. All the rest of that night and the 
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into a solemn engagement not to disband or di- 
vide until they had overthrown the present Pres- 
byterian government. Fairfax, Cromwell, Ire- 
ton, Hammond, and other officers of rank, waited 
upon the king. That their demeanour was re- 
spectful is certain; but nearly everything else 


that passed at this meeting, or these meetings, is 


whole of the following day Joyce remained quiet 
involved in doubt. 


in Holmby House, without intruding himself 
into the king’s chamber. But the mansion was| On the 10th of June, while parliament was 
well watched and guarded both within and with- | voting that no part of the army should come 
out; and there was not a soldier there but was | within forty miles of the capital, the whole of 
an Independent or a worshipper of Cromwell. | that army marched upon London, sending out 
At ten o'clock of the night after his arrival the | manifestoes, collecting addresses of confidence 
cornet demanded and obtained an audience. He ; from several counties, and demanding the speedy 
told the king that dangerous plots were afoot, | purgation of parliament. On the 15th of June, 
that his majesty must be placed in better keeping, | from their head-quarters at St. Alban’s, the 
that now matters were come to this—the Presby- , army formally accused Denzil Hollis, Massey, 
terians must sink the Independents or the In- ; Stapleton, and eight other members of the com- 
dependents the Presbyterians. After some con-, mons. The house repeated its commands to 
versation, in which Charles exacted from Joyce | the army not to advance. The army advanced 
promises that his life should be safe in his hands, , immediately upon Uxbridge, and thereupon the 
that bis conscience should not be forced, and that 3 “eleven members” went and hid themselves. .The 
some of his attendants should be allowed to ac- 


_ house then voted that the army was, in very 
company him, it was agreed that the removal . deed, the army of England, and to be treated 
should be made quietly on the following morn- | with all respect and care; and they sent proposi- 
ing. At six o'clock in the morning the king ap- | tions tu the general, which induced him to re- 
peared booted for the journey. He, however, ; move his head-quarters from Uxbridge to Wy- 
seemed to hesitate; and he asked Joyce what | combe. This slight movement gave wondrous 
commission he had to secure his person?— whe- | courage to the eleven accused members, who 
ther he had nothing in writing from Sir Thomas , came forth from their hiding places to their seats 
Fairfax, his general? The cornet desired the king | in the house, accusing their accusers, and de- 
not to ask him such questions, which, he con- | manding a trial; but very soon they lost heart, 
ceived, he had sufficiently answered before, “1 | and obtained leave of absence and the speaker's 
pray you, Mr. Joyce,” said the king, “deal ine | passport to go out of the kingdom. 
genuously with me, and tell me what commission | Meanwhile the king had been removed from 
you have?” “Here is my commission,” said ; Newmarket to Royston, from Royston to Hat- 
Juvee, “Where?” said the king. “//ere /” replied | field, the Earl of Salisbury’s house; from Hat- 
the cornet. His majesty again asked, ‘Where? | field to Woburn Abbey, and thence to Windsor 
“Behind me,” replied Joyce, pointing to the | Castle. By means of his confidential attendants 
mounted soldiers. His majesty smiled an/1 said, | he opened or continued a very secret negotiation 
“It is as fair a commission, and as well written | with Cromwell, Ireton, and other chief officers. 
as I have ever seen in my life! A company of | The Presbyterians were now making a last 
handsome proper gentlemen!” After a few more | effort to regain the ascendency. The army and 
words the king mounted, the trumpet sounded, ; the Independent residents in the city had de- 
and the whole party rode rapidly away from | manded that the command of the London militia 
Helmby House. That night Charles slept at | should be put into other hands. The Preshyte- 
Hinchinbrook, and on the morrow they carried ; rians not only refused, but chose this very mo- 
him to Childerley, near Newmarket.' ; ment for getting up a petition, calling for the 
On the same day that Joyce had moved from | suppression of all conventicles. At the same time 
Holmby House Cromwell had left London, hav- | they exhibited for signature in Guildhall another 
ing, it is said, intimation of a secret resolution | paper, which, after reciting the Covenant, en- 
that had been taken by the parliament to arrest ; gaged the subscribers of all degrees to do their 
him. He got secretly out of town, and without | utmost to keep away the army, and bring the 
stop or stay rode to Triploe Heath, his horse all | king to Westminster. One hundred thousand 
in a foam, aad there was welcomed with the shouts | signatures were set to this paper; and afew days 
of the soldiery.?, Forthwith the army entered | after a disorderly rabble surrounded the. Houses 
of Parliament, and caused such terror there that 
both speakers and many members fled to the 
army for protection, Fairfax, who had advanced 








' True and Impartial Narration concerning the Army's Pre- | 
servation of the King; Rushworth; Journals, Herbert, 
3 Perfect Politician. 
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with the army to Hounslow’ Heath, there met the proposals when they were submitted to him 

the fugitive Independent members. Besides the | At times he entertained Ireton and the othe 
two speakers, there were fifteen lords and 100! commissioners of the army “with very tart and 
commoners. The general forthwith published a | bitter discourses ;"at other times he attempted 
declaration, “showing the grounds of his present | to cajole them. Colgnel Rainshorough, in the 
advance to the city of London.” The Presbyte- } middle of the conferences, stole away in disgust 
rian Londoners, being able to do nothing better, | and, posting to the army, declared to officers and 
sent to entreat for a pacification, and to offer men that the king was again playing his double 
their quiet submission to the general. lor treble game.? And in fact Charles at this 

On the 16th of August Fairfax came to West- | very moment was negotiating not only with Lau- 
minster, with the speakers of both houses, and ! derdale and the Scottish commissioners, with 
the rest of the expelled lords and commoners. | Cromwell and Treton, and with other officers 
The speakers, in the name of the whole parlia- | 
ment, gave thanks to the general, and as a gra- 
tuity, a month's pay was given to his army. On 
the next day Fairfax and Cromwell marched 
into the city, and settled the question of the mi- 
litia. “Thus was the Presbyterian faction de- 
pressed. Never, perhaps, did a great party fall 
with less honour.”! 

While these things were in progress the coun- 
cil of officers had prepared their “ Proposals,” 
wherein they provided for the re-settlement of ' 
the kingdom upon principles of the largest liberty, | 
both civil and religious, and of a glorious tolera-_ 
tion which Europe had not yet seen even in the- 
ory. The great fault of this theory was, that it 
tou much overlooked the passions, prejudices, 
and intellectual condition of the people. Treton 
is generally considered to have been the princi- 
pal author of this remarkable paper; but he acted . mn 
concurrently with his father-in-law, Cromwell, =e i, il ne 
who entertained the highest and justest notions Geter ineance ein print by Houbraken. 
about religious liberty, freedom of trade, and 
the other points which reflect the most honour) who entertained very different views, but also 
upon this scheme.? In many respects, notwith- | with the English Presbyterians and with the 
standing the republican tendencies of Ireton, | Irish Catholics—to each and all of whom he was 
this constitution would have left: Charles more | making promises and paying compliments. Nor 
power and dignity as a king than the Presbyte- | could he control his own temper sufficiently to 
rian parliament had ever thought of giving him. | cloak his designs. One day he exclaimed to Ire- 
But Charles, encouraged by Lord Lauderdale | ton—“T shall play my game as well as I can!” 
and by other Presbyterians. as well in Scotland | Ireton instantly replied-—“ 1f your majesty have 
as in England, would give no direct answer to | a game to play, you must give us also liberty to 
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to England. But such men formed but one of the many sects 

The Presbyterians have heen historically worried by other | which then prevailed. The country, in a short time, literally 
parties for the opposite faults of having broken the unity of the | swarmed with motley groups, many of which published the 
church, by multiplying schisms, and having endeavoured to . grossest heresies, and by their fanaticism and excesses, proved 
preserve that unity by excessive strictness and intolerance. , a dirgrace to religion. As the natural result of such a spirit, 
These charges neutralize each other; and the example of Scot- it had become common among them to deride a stated ministry 
land, where the fullest toleration co-exists with a singular un- | as a system of pious frand and priesteraft. And acconlingly, 
animity in the essentials of doctrine and church polity, seems | our modern Independents, while they frequently refer to Eng- 
practically to refute both. The times were evidently such as to | land under Cromwell, as the theatre on which their system of 
produce a strong feeling among sober men in favour of either dio- | ecclesiastical polity was tested with triumphant success, find 
| 


1 May, Breviary of the History of the Parliament of England. 


cesan or, as Presbyterianism may he called, parochial Episcopacy. | themselves under the necessity of distinghishing betwixt ‘In- 
The jnordinate multiplication of sects so manifestly weakened | dependents properly so called, and a crowd of anomalous fanatics 
the cause of the Reformation, that their divisions were believed | —Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men, Seekers and Antinomians, 
to be exasperated by Jesuits in disguise. The state of England Levellersand Ranters—all monstrous, all prodigious things.’ No 
in this respect seemed full of warning to the Scotch, and is well | wonder that the Presbyterians of Scotland regarded the progress 
described by a Covenanting historian of the present day:— of such a sectarianism with aversion and alarm.”—History of the 
‘It is readily admitted that many of the Independents were | Church of Scot. during the Commonwealth, by Rev. James Beattie. 
men of high respectability, both for learning and piety, whose 2 One of the clauses was— All monopolies, old or new, and 
labours in congregations and parish churches (in these cases | the restraints to the freedom of trade, tu be taken off.” 
they did not spurn an endowment} proved a very great blessing 3 Sir John Berkeley, Memoirs, 
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play ours.”" And now, according to Ashburn- 
ham, the king’s constant attendant, Cromwell 
first began to talk of “the happy condition the 
people of this kingdom would be in if the govern- 
ment under which they in Holland lived were 
settled here;” and both Ireton and Cromwell 
were found “ut a great distance to what for- 
merly they appeared to be in relation to his ma- 
jesty’s good.” Cromwell and Ireton, however, 
continued their negotiations with the king until 
they incurred the suspicions both of parliament 
and the army. “The suspicions,” says Berkeley, 
one of the king’s attendants, “were so strong in 
the house that they lost almost all their friends 
there; and the army that then lay about Putney 
were no less ill-satisfied; for there came down 
shoals every day from London of the Presbyte- 
rian and Levelling parties, that fomented these 
jealousies; insomuch that Cromwell thought him- 
self, or pretended it, not secure in his own quar- 
ters. The agitators now began to change their 
discourses. .... These found it apparent that 
God had, on the one side, hardened the king’s 
heart, and blinded his eyes, in not passing the 
proposals, whereby they were absolved from of- 
fering them any more; and that, on the other 
side, the Lord had led captivity captive, and put 
all things under their feet, and, therefore, they 
were bound to finish the work of the Lord, which 
was to alter the government according to their 
first design; and to this end they resolved to 
seize the king’s person, and to take him out of 
Cromwell’s hands.” 

Detested by the Presbyterians and Scots, duped 
or held in play by the king, and menaced by the 
violence of the ultra-republican party in the 
army, Cromwell, by the instinct of preservation, 
was obliged to look to his sword and to act with 
decision. If we are to believe a story told by 
two contemporaries, the hot-headed Levellers al- 
ready looked upon him as their greatest enemy; 
nnd our old acquaintance, free-born John, now 
Colonel John Lilburne, with Wildman, another 
agitator, had formed a plot to assassinate him as 
a renegade to the cause of liberty. The republi- 
can lreton agreed with his father-in-law that if 
republicans, like the Levellers, were not checked, 
there would be anarchy in England. Fairfax 
was of the same opinion, and he issued his order 
to draw the army together to a general rendez- 
vous at Ware, on the 16th of November. As 
soon as the tunrultuous part of the army had no- 
tice of it they resolved among themselves to seize 
the king’s person before the day of the rendez- 
vous, and bring him to condign punishment as 
the cause of the murder of many thousands of 
free-born Englishmen. 


1 Mra. Hutchinson, Memoire of the Life 
governor of Nottingham Castle; &c. | 
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| the renegade. 
Rumours of these inten- | | ‘ had been adopted; and at the decisive moment it 
oe Colonel Hutchinson, | was found that the Levelling faction was nume- 
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tions reached the ‘king, who was now confined, 
without being very strictly guarded, at Hamp- 
ton Court. About a fortnight before the time 
appointed for the great rendezvous at Ware, 
Charles told Berkeley that he was afraid of his 
life, and that he would have him assist in his 
escape. It appears that at one moment Charles 
thought of taking refuge in the city of London. 
But from this he was strongly dissuaded by some 
of his faithful servants. Other plans were pro- 
posed and rejected, chiefly through the caution 
or timidity of Lanark and the Scots commis- 
sioners. At last Charles took the advice of Ash- 
burnhan, and resolved to flee to Sir John Oglan- 
der’s house in the Isle of Wight, as he had some 
hopes that Colonel Hammond, who had recently 
assumed the government of that island, would 
be disposed to serve him in this extremity. 

On the 11th of November, late at night, news 
reached London that the king was fled from 
Hampton Court. 

No consistent account is given of the manner 
in which the king escaped, of the night journey 
he made, or of the conferences with Colonel 
Hammond. Ashburnham and Berkeley, the 
king’s two companions, relate nearly every part 
of the story in a different way, each endeavour- 
ing to throw the blame of imprudence, or the 
suspicion of foul treachery, on the other, and both 
agreeing in this—and in this only—that Colonel 
Hammond promised to act in one way when the 
king was not as yet in his hands, and acted in an- 
other as soon as he was. This latter charge is not 
to be believed without better evidence than has 
hitherto been produced to support it. It appears 
rather that Charles went into the Isle of Wight 
as he had gone to the Scots camp, and that the 
necessity under which he lay rendered treachery 
or any deceptive promises on the part of Ham- 
mond altogether unnecessary, and that Ham- 
mond never pledged himself to do more than to 
defend his majesty’s life against assassins. In- 
stead of being conducted to Sir John Oglander’s 
house, the king was conveyed to Carisbrooke 
Castle. 

On the 5th day after their arrival in the Isle 
of Wight, Charles and his friends learned the 
result of the rendezvous of the army at Ware, to 
which they had looked forward with extreme an- 
xiety, apprehending nothing short of destruction 
from the triumph of the mutinous soldiery. - Nor 
had Cromwell been free from uneasy thoughts: 
the Levellers had accused him of taking the king 
out of their hands and smuggling him away; and 
they had openly threatened to take the life of 
But wise and resolute measures 


| rically weak. When this troop met at Ware, only 
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two regiments—Harrison’s horse aud Lilburne's | of the Scots and the factions in London , abso- 
foot—showed any mutinous spirit. Cromwell, | lutely refused to give his assent; and the com- 
followed by a few of his favourite officers, gal- | missioners, with this stern denial, returned to 
loped into the ranks of these mutineers, seized | London. But, by this time, Charles had made 


one of their ringleaders by the throat, and caused | up his mind to enter into a secret treaty with 
him to be shot on the instant; and 


in that instant all opposition va- 4 eens - 
nished. Charles sent Berkeley ee 
from the Isle of Wight with 
letters to Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Ireton. Fairfax received the 
royal messenger very sternly, 
and all the officers did the same, 
the general saying that they were 
the parliament’s army, and that 
all motions of treaty must be re- 
ferred to parliament, to whom he 
would transmit his majesty’s let- 
ters. The next morning Berkeley 
contrived to let Cromwell know aso ee ee es ee 
that he had secret letters to him cE ig Pe Oe, Teen 
from the king; but Cromwell sent CARISBROOKE CasTLe, lale of Vight.—From Mudie’s Hampshire. 

him word that he durst not see 

him, that he would serve his majesty so long as; the Scots, in which he engaged to renounce 
he could do it without his own ruin, but must | Episcopacy and accept the Covenant, the Scots, 
desire him not to expect that he should perish | on their part, engaging to restore him by force 
for the king’s sake. Berkeley thereupon pro-| of arms; and on the 28th of December he pri- 
ceeded to London, and put himself in communi- | vately signed this treaty. 

cation with the Lords Lauderdale and Lanark, And now Charles thought of flee- 
and other Scots. Yet Charles addressed a let-| “- 1648. ing from the Isle of Wight, being 
ter to the speaker of the House of Lords, to be | probably alike appreliensive of the consequences 
communicated also to the House of Commons. | of his refusing the four propositions of parlia- 
He reiterated his scruples of conscience concern- | ment, and of those which must follow any detec- 
ing the abolition of Episcopacy, but said that he | tion of his treaty with the Scots or of his other 
hoped he should satisfy the parliament with his | plans—for other plans of various and conflicting 
reasons if he might personally treat with them. | kinds were certainly entertained. But Ham- 
The parliament “resolved upon a middle way,” | mond had now sent Ashburnham, Berkeley, and 
and on the 14th of December they passed four | Legge out of the island, so that they could no 
propositions, drawn up in the form of acts, which, | longer be active in the business of contriving the 
when the king had signed, he was to be admitted | king’s escape from Carisbrooke, and the guards 
to a personal treaty at London. These proposi- | had been doubled at the castle. In fact, Charles 
tions were—1. That his majesty should concur | was now, for the first time, a close prisoner. 
in a bill for settling of the militia, 2. That he: A French vessel had arrived in Southampton 
should call in all declarations, oaths, and pro- | Water, but it was dismissed. Ashburnham 
clamations against the parliament, and those | and Berkeley, however, kept # relay of saddle- 
who had adhered to them. 3. That all the lords | horses on the coast, hoping that Charles might 
who were made after the great seal was carried | get out of the castle; and such was the activity 
away should he rendered incapable of sitting in | and ingenuity of these men, and of the king him- 
the House of Peers. 4. That power should be: self, that an active correspondence was still car- 
given to the two Houses of Parliament to adjourn | ried on between the royal captive and his friends 
as they should think fit. The commissioners ' in France, Scotland, and London. On one dark 
of Scotland, who had been acted upon by Lan- | night Charles attempted to escape from the castle 
derdale and Lanark and Berkeley, and who had , by forcing his body through the iron bars of his 
received several communications from Charles | prison window. His head passed between the 
himself, protested against the sending of these | bars, but, contrary to his expectations, his body 
four bills to the king before he should be treated | stuck fast, and it was only by a long and pain- 
with at London. On the 24th of December the , ful struggle that he succeeded in extricating 
bills were presented to Charles at Carisbrooke | himself, and getting back into his chamber with- 
Castle, where the king, understanding the mind | out observation. On another occasion a drum 
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beat suddenly at dead of night in the quiet little 
island town of Newport; and one Captain Burley 
tried to get up an insurrection and rescue the king 
—“a design so impossible for those that under- 
took it to effect, they consisting chiefly of women 
and children, without any arms, saving one mus- 
ket, that no sober man could possibly have been 
engaged in it.” Poor Burley was made prisoner, 
und subsequently put to death as a traitor. Sil- 
ken cords wherewith to descend, and aqua-fortis 
wherewith to corrode the bara of his prison, are 
said to have been adroitly conveyed to the royal 
prisoner.’ But the parliament were now work- 
ing with more corrosive acids. On the 3d of 
January, 1648, the commons took into conside- 
ration the king’s refusal of their four proposi- 
tions. “The dispute,” says May, “was sharp, 
vehement, and high. . . . It was there affirmed, 
that the king, by this denial, had denied his pro- 
tection to the people of England; that it was very 
unjust and absurd that the parliament, having so 
often tried the king’s affections, should now he- 
tray to an implacable enemy both themselves 
and all those friends who, in a most just cause, 
had valiantly adventured their lives and for- 
tunes; that nothing was now left for them to do, 
but to take care for the safety of themselves and 
their friends, and settle the commonwealth (since 
otherwise it could not be) without the king.”’? 
Treton spoke with great force, declaring that the 


king had denied that protection to the people- 


which was the condition of their obedience to 
him; that they ought not to desert the brave men 
who had fought for then beyond all possibility 
of retreat or forgiveness, and who would never 
forsake the parliament, unless the parliament 
first forsook them. “ After some further debate, 
Cromwell brought up the rear. It was time, he 
anid, to answer the public expectation; that they 
were able and resolved to govern and defend the 
kingdom by their own power, and teach the peo- 
ple they had nothing to hope from a man whose 
heart God hardened in obstinacy.” The end 
of all this was a vote, in which the lords concur- 
red with the commons—-that no further addresses 
or applications should be made to the king, or 
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1 Acoording to Herbert, while Charles was in Carisbrooke 
Castle he apent much of his time in reading. ‘ The Sacred 
Scripture was the book he most delighted in: he read often in 
Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Dr. 
Hammond's works, Villalpandus upon Ezekiel, Sands’ Para- 
phrase of King David's Pealus, Herbert's Divine Poems, and 
also Godfrey of Bulloige, writ in Italian by Torquato Tasso, and 
done into English hereic verse by Mr. Fuirfax—a poem his ma- 
jesty much oummended—as he did also Ariosto, by Sir John 
Harrington, a facetious poet, much esteemed, &c , and Spenser's 
Faerie Queen, and the like, for alleviating his spirits after serious 
‘studies.”"—Memnoira, 2 Breviary. 

9 Whitelock; May. 4 Tbid. 

5 “The Scotch army of forty thousand, ‘to deliver the king 

from sectaries,’ is not a fable, but a fact. Scotland is distracted 
“Dy dim disastrous factions, very uncertain what it will do with 
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any message received from him without the con- 
sent of both houses, under the penalties of high 
treason.’ 

On the 9th of January there was sent up from 
head-quarters at Windsor “a declaration from 
his excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax and the gene- 
ral council of the army, of their resolution to 
adhere to the parliament, in their proceedings 
concerning the king.”* Both houses passed a 
vote of thanks to the army for this declaration. 

TheScottish commissioners, whose secret treaty 
with the king was more than suspected, now ran 
down to Scotland to prepare for war. So long 
as these noble Scots remained in London and in 
good agreement with the English parliament, 
they had had a share in the executive power 
which was vested in a committee of both king- 
doms. Now, this executive power was lodged 
solely in an English committee, cated the “Com- 
mittee for the Safety of the Commonwealth.” It 
was composed of seven peers---the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland, Kent, Warwick, and Manchester, 
the Lords Say, Wharton, and Roberts; and thir- 
teen members of the House of Commons—Mr. 
Pierpoiut, Mr, Fiennes, Sir Henry Vane, senior, 
Harry Vane, junior, Sir William Armine, Sir 
Arthur Hazlerig, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir John 
Evelyn, Lieutenant.general Cromwell, Mr. St. 
John, Mr. Wallop, Mr. Crew, and Mr. Brown, 
who all sat together at Derby House, and who 
had power to suppress tumults and insurrections 
and to raise forces as they saw occasion. Part 
of the army, which had certainly overawed the 
House of Lords and driven them into complian- 
ces, was now quartered about Westminster, the 
Mews, and the city. ‘The parliament,” says May, 
“though victorious, was never in more danger. 
All men began, in the spring, to prophesy that 
the summer would be a hot one, in respect of 
wars, seeing how the countries were divided in 
factions, the Scots full of threats, the city of Lon- 
don as full of unquietness. And more sad things 
were feared where least seen; rumours every day 
frightening the people of secret plots and trea- 
sonable meetings.” * 

The first insurrectionary movement of any 


the king when he i delivered ; but, in the meanwhile, Hamilton 
has got a majority in the Scotch parliament; and drums are 
beating in that country; ‘the anny of forty thousand certainly 
coming,’ hangs over England like a flaming comet, England 
itself being all very combustible too. In few weeks hence, dis- 
contented Wales—the Presbyterian colonels declaring now for 
royaliam—will be in a blaze; large sections of England—all 
England very ready to follow—will shortly after be in a blaze. 
“The small governing party in England, during those early 
months of 1648, are in a position which might fill the bravect 
mind with misgivings. Elements of destruction everywhere 
under and around them ; their lot either to conquer or ignomi- 
nidusly to die. A king not to be bargained with; kept at Caris- 
brooke, the centre of all factious hopes, of world-wide intrigues; 
that is one clement. A great royalist. party subdued with dif- 
ficulty, and ready at all moments to rise again ; that is another 
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consequence took place in London, upon Sunday, 
the 9th of April, when a mob of apprentices and 
other young people stoned a captain of the train- 
bands in Moorfields, took away his colours, and 
marched in disorderly rout to Westminster, cry- 
ing out as they went, “King Charles! King 
Charles!” They were quickly scattered by a troop 
of horse that sallied out of the King’s Mews; 
but, running back into the city, they filled it with 
fears and disorders all that Sabbath night, broke 
open houses to procure arms, and enforced the 
lord-mayor to escape privately out of his house 
and flee into the Tower. On the morrow morning 
Fairfax stopped this mischief in the beginning, 
but not without bloodshed. Shortly after, a body 
of about 300 men came out of Surrey to West- 
minster, demanding that the king should pre- 
sently be restored. As they cursed the parlia- 
ment and insulted the suldiers on guard there, a 
collision ensued, in which several lives were lost. 
At the same time the men of Kent drew together 
in great numbers, and, on the other side of the 
Thames, Essex became the scene of a great ris- 
ing for the king. In various other parts of the 
kingdom there were tumultuary gatherings or 
attempts made by the royalists to surprise cas- 
tles and magazines of arms. The Presbyteri- 
ans, uniting with the concealed royalists, seemed 
again to acquire the ascendency in the House of 
Commons; and to Cromwell and the Indepen- 
dents the triumph of the Presbyterians would 
have been nothing less than destruction. On the 
24th of April,' a Presbyterian majority voted 
that the military posts and defences of the city 
of London should be again intrusted to the com- 
mon council; and four days after, they carried 
their motion that the government of the king- 
dom should continue to be by king, lords, and 
commons, and that a new treaty should be opened 
with King Charles, notwithstanding the recent 
vote of non-addresses, And, being as intolerant. 
as ever—hating the Independents much more on 
account of their religious opinions than on that 


of their republicanism—they revived an orii- 
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A great Presbyterian party, at the head of which is London city, 
‘the purse-bearer of the cause,’ highly dissatisfied at the course 
things had taken, and louking desperately round for new com- 
binations and a new struggle; reckon that for a third element. 
Add, lastly, a headlong mutineer, republican, or levelling party; 
and consider that there is a working House of Commons, which 
counts about seventy, divided in pretty equal halves, too—the 
rest waiting what will come of it. Come of it, and of the Scotch 
army advancing towards it ! 
“‘Cromwell, it appears, deeply sensible of all this, does in these 
weeks make strenuous repeated attempts towards at least a union 
among the friends of the cause themselves, whose aim is one, 
whose peril is one. But to little effect. Ludlow, with visible 
satisfaction, reports how ill the lieutenant-general sped when he 
brought the army grandees and parliament grandees ‘to a 
dinner’ at his own house ‘in King Street,’ and urged a cordial 
agreement; they would not draw together at all. Parliament 
would not agree with army; hardly parliament with itself; as 
Jittle, still less would parliament and city agree. . . . In fact, 
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nance which punished heresy and blasphemy 
with death. 

The men of Kent, after threatening the par- 
liament for some time at a distance, marched 
boldly upon London. Fairfax encountered them 
in the end of May or Blackheath, with seven 
regiments, and drove them back to Rochester. 
But Lord Goring, with several officers of the late 
army of the king, made head again, and got into 
Gravesend, while other bodies of the Kentish 
men took possession of Canterbury and tried to 
take Dover, . Ireton and Rich soon gave an ac- 
count of the latter, and Goring was soon fain to 
cross the Thames and raise his standard in Essex. 
He was followed by Fairfax, who drove hiim into 

“olchester, and shut him up in that place.  Si- 
multaneously with these movements the royal- 
ists had risen in Wales and had taken Pembroke 
Castle. But victorious Cromwell got again to 
horse, rode rapidly into Wales, defeated Lang- 
horn and the royalists there, and retook Pem- 
broke Castle. ‘Lhe whole of the north of Eng- 
land was in commotion, and every day a Scottish 
army was expected across the Borders. Upon 
the return of their commissioners, the Scottish 
parliament, after demanding from the English 
the establishment of Presbytery, the extirpation 
of heresy, the disbanding of Fairfnx's heretical 
army, the immediate restoration of the king, and 
other things equally unlikely to be granted, voted 
that they would preserve the union and ends of 
the Covenant, and oppose the Popish, prelatical, 
and malignant party, as well as the sectaries, if 
they should be put to engage in a new war; that 
they would endeavour to rescne his majesty, and 
put the kingdom of Scotland into a posture of 
defence. And soon after they began to raise au 
army, not for the defence of Scotland, but for 
the invasion of Ingland. Duke Hamilton and 
his party, who managed these matters, took care 
to proclaim that Charles would take the Cove- 
nant, and give his assurance by oath and under 
his hand and seal to uphold the true Presbyte- 
rian kirk; but the old Covenanters, now headed 





the city wishes well to Hamilton and his forty thousand Scots ; 
the city has, for some time, needed regiments quartered in it, 
to keep down open royalist-Presbyterian insurrection. Jt was 
precisely on the morrow after this visit of Cromwell's that there 
rose, from some small cause, huge apprentice-riot in the city; 
discomfiture of train-bands, seizure of arms, seizure of city gates, 
Ludgate, Newgate, loud wide cry of ‘God and King Charlea’— 
riot, not to be appeased but by ‘desperate charge of cavalry,’ 
after it had lasted forty hours.”—Carlyle’a Speeches and Lettere. 

1On the preceding day, ‘‘ at a conference the lords acquainted 
the commons that the Duke of York, with the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and the Lady Elizabeth, being together playing in a room 
the last night after supper by themselves, the Duke of York 
privately slipped from them down the back stairs without cloak 
or coat, in his shoes and stockings, and by the way of the privy 
garden, having got a key of the door, he escaped away through 
the park, and could not be found.”—IWhitelock, Charles, who, 
as we have mentioned, contrived to maintain communications 
with St. James’s, had ordered his second son to flee. 
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by Argyle, the declared enemy of Hamilton, were 
as far as possible from being satisfied with these 
assurances, and soon the whole Kirk of Scotland 
cursed the war as impious. The vote which Ha- 
milton had carried in parliament was for 30,000 
foot and 6000 horse; but he could only raise 
10,000 foot and 400 horse, nor even these till the 
month of July, by which time Cromwell and Ire- 
ton and Fairfax had restored order in most parts 
of England. When the Scots crossed the Bor- 
ders, they were disgusted and horrified at the 
thought of being joined by the English royalists 
under Langdale, because those soldiers were Pre- 
latists or Papists, or men that had fought against 
the Covenant. The forces of the parliament in 
the north, being too weak to risk a battle, re- 
treated before Langdale and Hamilton, but not 
far; for Cromwell, who had entirely finished his 
work in Wales, came up, joined Lambert and 
Lilburne, surprised Langdale near Preston, in 
Lancashire, drove him back upon the main body 
of the Scots, and then, on the same day, com- 
pletely routed Hamilton, whom the conqueror 
pursued to Warrington. Lieutenant - general 
Baillie, with a great part of the Scotch army, who 
had only quarter for their lives, was taken pri- 
soner. Duke Hamilton himself was captured 
within a few days at Uttoxeter, and Langdale not 
long after was taken in a little village near Wid- 
merpool. Argyle, the friend and correspondent 
of Cromwell, now organized a new government, 
invited the conqueror, who had pursued part. of 
the routed army beyond the Tweed, to Edinburgh 
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his intention of ending the calamities of the na- 
tion. Sir Michael Levesey and other gentlemen, 
“who took occasion by the forelock,” fell sud- 
denly upon him, and put him to flight after a 
short but sharp engagement, in which the Lord 
Francis Villiers, who, with his brother, the Duke 
of Buckingham, had joined Holland, was pite- 
ously slain, Holland fled with a small part of 
his horse to the town of St. Neots, but, being 
pursued by Colonel Scrope, he surrendered at dis- 
cretion on the 10th of July. On the 27th of Au- 
| gust Goring and the royalists, who had bravely 
defended themselves in Colchester for more than 
| two months, surrendered at discretion to Fair- 
fax. 

While the Earl of Holland was going over to 
the king, his brother, the Earl of Warwick, re- 
mained steady to the parliament, and performed 
the most important of services. About the be- 
ginning of June several of the chief ships in the 
national fleet revolted, and sailed away to Hol- 
land, where Prince Charles then was, and with 

| him his brother the Duke of York. The par- 
liament at this crisis re-appointed the Earl of 
Warwick to be lord high-admiral. From the 
moment that he raised his flag mutiny and deser- 
tion ceased. He stationed himself at the mouth 
| Of the Thames to watch the Essex coast, to pre- 
vent supplies and reinforcements being sent to 
Colchester, and to defend the approach to Lon- 
don. In the month of July the Prince of Wales 
appeared in the Downs with a good fleet, consist- 
ing of the English ships which had deserted to 
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Castle, and there most honourably entertained | him, and of some which he had procured abroad. 


him, Thanks were given by the ministers to 
Cromwell, whom they styled. the preserver of 
Scotland under God. 

On the 16th of October, having finished his 
business in Scotland, Cromwell left Edinburgh. 
During his absence in the north the royalists had 
not been idle in the south, The Earl of Tolland, 
who had served and deserted every party, veered 
round once more to the court, irritated by the 
contempt in which the parliament held him, and 
animated perhaps by a hope that the Presbyte- 
rinns, united with the Scots, must now prove vic- 
torious. He corresponded with Duke Hamilton, 
and engaged to make a rising in London on the 
same day on which Hamilton should cross the 
Border. And upon the Sth of July, whilst Fair- 
fax was busy at Colchester, he collected 500 horse 
in the city, and called upon the citizens to join 
him for King Charles. This call was little heeded, 
for the citizens had suffered severely for their 
late apprentice-boy riot, and the earl marched 
away to Kingston-upon-Thames, whence he is- 


“from Denmark, designed for Duke Hamilton.”— WF hitelock. 


: ved invitations to join him, and manifestoes of 


Men would naturally have imagined that the 
son’s first attempt would have been for the liber- 
ation of his father from Carisbrooke Castle; but, 
though young Charles remained absolute master 
of the sea and coasts for several weeks, Warwick 
being too weak to face him, no such attempt was 
ever made, Clarendon says plainly, that the per- 
son of the king was not wanted, or at least that 
“it cannot be imagined how wonderfully fear- 
ful some persons in France were that he should 
have made his escape, and the dread they had of 
his coming thither.” 

The utter failure of Duke Hamilton’s expedi- 
tion, and of all the royalist risings, the surrender 
of Colchester, and the temper of the people along 
the coasts, rendered the presence of the royalist 
fleet useless; but still if it had sailed to the Isle 
of Wight it might have saved the king. The 
hapless prisoner expreasly urged this course by 
a message. Yet Prince Charles still lay about 
the Downs. To our minds these things suggest 
darker thoughts than arise out of any other tran- 
saction of the times. On the other side War- 





. \ Boon after, Argyle took at Leith a ship with 10,000 arms, | wick waited patiently till Sir George Ayscough, 


; successfully sailing by Prince Charles in the night, 
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brought round reinforcements from Portsmouth. . servance from the commissioners of parliament, 
Then the parliament's fleet was a match for the | but was attended with a prince-like retinue, and 
royalists, but the prince ventured no attack, fired | was allowed what servants he should choose, to 
not a gun, and, through a real or pretended want | make up the splendour of a court... . . But 
of provisions, stood round and steered away for | whilst this treaty proceeded, and some months 
the Dutch coast, without an effort for —appar- | were spent in debates, conaessions, and deninls, be- 


ently without a thought of-—his hapless father. 
While Cromwell, who had with him several 
of the republican leaders in parliament, was en: 
gaged as yet with the war in Wales, the Pres- 
byterians carried several important votes, and 
entirely annulled and made void the resolution 
against making more addresses to the king. Em- 
boldened by their success, they proposed that, 
without binding him to anything, they should 
bring the king to London, and there treat with 
him personally with honour, freedom, and safety ; 
and this would have been carried but for Crom- 
well’s decisive victories, the ruin of Hamilton, 
and the other circumstances which revived the 
hopes and courage of the Independents. At last, 
as a sort of compromise between the two parties, 
it was voted that fifteen commissioners —the 
Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Salisbury, 
Middlesex, and Say, of the upper house, and 
the Lord Wenman, Sir Harry Vane, junior, Sir 
Harbottle Grimston, Hollis, Pierpoint, Brown, 
Crew, Potts, Glynne, and Buckley, of the com- 
mons—should conduct a treaty personally with 
Charles, not in London, but at Newport, in the 





FREE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, NEWporT, Isle of Wight.! 
From an original sketch. 


Isle of Wight. The treaty was not fairly en- 


him quite away. 
j quent petitions were presented to the parliament, 


cee ee - ee ee —_—. —_— 


| hold, another strange alteration happened, which 
' threw the king from the height of honour into 
the lowest condition. So strangely did one con- 
trary provoke another. While some Inboured 
; to advance the king into his throne again upon 
| Slender conditions, or none at all, others, weigh- 

ing what the king had done, what the common- 


wealth, and, especially, what the parliament's 





| friends might suffer, if he should come to reign 
{ 


again with unchanged affections, desired to take 
From hence divers and fre- 


and some to the General Fairfax, that whosoever 


| had offended against the commonwealth, no per- 


| sons excepted, might come to judgment.”? The 
: first of these petitions, entitled “The humble pe- 
tition of many thousands of well-affeeted men in 
the cities of London and Westminster, in the bor- 
ough of Southwark and the neighbouring villa- 
: ges,” was presented to parliament on the 11th of 


' September; it was followed by many others from 


different counties of England, and from several 
) vegiments of the army, the scope of them all 
heing the same— that the king should be called 
_to judgment; that the parliament should not 
'ungratefully throw away so many miraculous 
deliverances, nor betray themselves and their 
faithful friends by deceitful treaties with un un- 
' placable enemy. 

| The articles submitted to the king at the Tsle 
-of Wight were substantially the same as those 
which had been proposed to him at Hampton 
Court. He objected to the articles regarding 
religion, and refused to assent to the abolition of 
| Kpiscopacy, though ready to agree to a suspen- 
sion of it. The Presbyterian commissioners knelt, 
and wept, and prayed, but all was in vain. Other 
points Charles yielded readily enough, but he 


——_ —. 


promised, as he had ever done, with a mental 


reservation to break his promises as soon as he 
should be able. The fact is proved by his own 
secret letters. He had previously agreed in the 
most solemn manner to cease all connection with 
the Papists in Ireland, and yet, encouraged by 
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tered upon until the 18th of September, when | some circumstances which had occurred in that 
Prince Charles had returned to Holland, and , island, he now wrote to Ormond, urging him again 
when Cromwell was thinking of returning from | to take the field with an Irish Catholic army. All 
Scotland. “The king” says May, “during this | this time he was buoying himself up with hopes 
treaty, found not only great reverence and ob- | that his friends would relieve him. “Though 
they cannot relieve me in the time I demand,” 
said he, “let them relieve me when they can, 
else I will hold it out till I make some stone in 


2 May, Brev. Hist. Part. 
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1 In the school-room of this building Charles I. met the com- 
missioners appointed by parliament to treat with him in 1648. 
This school was founded in 1619, and endowed with twenty-nine 
aores of land by the Ear! of Southampton, then governor of the 
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this building my tombstone. And so will I do 
by the Church of England.” 

The Preabyterians in parliament added twenty 
days to the forty originally prescribed for the 
duration of the treaty. This brought them down 
to the 27th of November; but, in the interval, 
their schemes had been shaken to pieces by the 
Independents. The army had assembled together 
in the town of St. Alban’s, and had drawn up a 
startling remonstrance to 
the House of Commons. 
This remonstrance was 
presented by a deputation 
from their own body, and 
seconded by a letter from 
Fairfax. “It induced a 
long and high debate; some 
inveighed sharply against 
the insolency of it, others 
palliated and excused the 
matters in it, and some did 
not stick to justify it, but 
most were silent because it 
came from the army.”? 

In fact, Cromwell was 
now at hand; and he, the 
most powerful of all, was 
determined, above all, to 
break alike the delusive 
treaty in the Isle of Wight, 
and the power of the Presbyterians, 


clined to keep the king for the parliament, he 
and Treton procured his recall to head-quarters, 
and got Colonel Ewer appointed in his stead. 
Ewer, 2 zealous republican, hastened to the Isle 
of Wight; and there, on the 30th of November, 
he sent Colonel Cobbet with a squadron of horse : 
to seize his majesty and send him over to the 
surer prison of Hurst Castle. Cuovbet executed | 
his commission without flinching and without : 
any difficulty. 

On the same day on which the king was re- 


moved from the Isle of Wight, the question : 


whether the remonatrance of the army should be 
taken into speedy consideration was negatived 
hy the Presbyterian majority. 
eventful day a “declaration” from a fall council of 
the army was presented to the house, signifying — 
to it that they were drawing up with the whole | 
army to London, there to follow providence as | 
God should clear their way. The Presbyterian 
majority mustered courage to fall with some dig- 
nity. They met on the morrow; they debated | 
on the treaty with the king, and they sent to. 
order Fairfax to stop the march of the army. 
They took their seats again on the following day, 


! Sir Philip Warwick's Memoira. Warwick was allowed to 


attend upon the king at Newport. 2 Whitelock. 
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Perceiving 
that Hammond withstood his appeals, and in- | 


And on the same - 
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the 2d of December, but while they were in high 
debate, Fairfax and his army arrived at London, 
and took up their quarters in Whitehall, St. 
James’s, the Mews, York House, and other places 
near the Houses of Parliament. The two houses 
adjourned till the 4th of December. It was on 
that day that Cromwell arrived in London. The 
commons continued their debate upon the treaty 
with the king, and sat all that night. They met 





Herst Castir, HAMPSHIRE.2—From a drawing by P. Sandby 


again on the 5th, and then voted by a majority 
of 140 to 104 that the king’s concessions were 
sufficient grounds for settling the peace of the 
_ kingdom. 
But the mighty stream of revolution could not 
' now be checked—the sword was all powerful — 
' 20,000 enthusiastic men had vowed in their hearts 
that they would purge this parliament, and on 
| the morning of the 6th, the regiment of horse of 
Colonel Rich and the foot regiment of Colonel 
Pride surrounded the onion Colonel Pride, 
| from whose active part in it the operation has 
been called “Pride’s Purge,” posted himself in the 
‘lobby, and arrested forty-one leading Presbyte- 
rian members as they arrived, and sent them to 
safe prison. The purge was continued on the 
following day. Nota few of the obnoxious mem- 
_ bers fled into the country or hid themselves in 
the city; sothat, by the 8th of December all that 
were left in the House of Commons were some 
' fifty Independents, who were afterwards styled 
the “Rump.” Cromwell went into the purged 
house, and received their hearty thanks for his 
great services. 


| 3 Hurst Castle lies near the extremity of a natural causeway, 


scarcely 200 yards in breadth, which stretches two miles into 
the sea, opposite the Isle of Wight, which it approaches to within 
a mile. It was erected by Henry VIII., to defend the penangy 
batween the coast of Hampshire and the Needles. 
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In a day or two the Rump were informed ple, have the supreme power in this nation. And 
that the Irish Papists were again in insurrection, | do also declare, that whatsoever is enacted or 
and that Ormond was acting openly with them | declared for law by the commons in parliament 
for the king. On the 13th of December they | assembled, hath the force of a law; and all the 
voted the treaty in the Isle of Wight to have | people of this nation are concluded thereby, al- 
been a monstrous error, a dishonour, and a great | though the consent andwoncurrence of king or 
peril to the country. On the 16th a strong party | House of Peers be not had thereunto.” ¢ 
of horse, under the command of Colonel Harri- | While these things were passing at Westmin- 
son, were detached to Hurst Castle with orders | ster, Charles, confident in the sacred dignity of 
to remove the king to Windsor Castle. It was at ‘ majesty, was deluding himself with wnaccount- 
the dead of the night when Charles was startled | able hopes at Windsor.’ But in the House of 
by the creaking of the descending drawbridge and | Commons the storm rolled onward with increas- 
the tramp of horsemen,’ and he thought that his | ing rapidity. On the 6th of January the ordi- 
last hour was come. When the commander of | nance for trial of the king was brought in, and 
the detachment was named to him, his trepida- | the same day engrossed and passed. By this ordi- 
tion inereased, and he wept as well as prayed. ; nance the Independents erected what they styled 
Upon being taken out of Hurst Castle he appre- a High Court of Justice for trying the king, 
hended that the terrible Harrison would murder | and proceeding to sentence against him; to consist 
him somewhere on the road.2. On the 22d of | of 135 commissioners, of whom any twenty were 
December he slept at Bagshot, and on the 23d) to form a quorum. Among the commissioners 
he was safely lodged in Windsor Castle.* were Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, Waller, Skip- 

AD. 1649, . OP the same day the Indepen- | pon, Warrison, Whalley, Pride, Ewer, Tomlinson 

dents, calling themselves the House | —in all, three generals and thirty-four colonels 
of Commons, appointed a committee of thirty- | of the army; the Lords Monson, Grey of Groby, 
eight “to consider of drawing up a charge | and Lisle; most of the members of the Rump; 
against the king, and all other delinquents that} Wilson, Fowkes, Pennington, and Andrewes, 
may be thought fit to bring to condign punish- | aldermen of the city; Bradshaw, Thorpe, and Ni- 
ment.” <A few voices were raised for the saving | cholas, serjeants-at-law; twenty-two knights and 
of life; but on the 1st of January an ordinance, | baronets; various citizens of London, and some 
prepared by a committee of thirty-eight, was re- | few country gentlemen. But of all this number, 
ported to the fragment of the house. The pre- | there never met at one time more than eighty. On 
amble stated that Charles Stuart, having been | the 8th of January, fifty-three assembled in the 
admitted King of England, “ with a limited | Painted Chamber, headed by Fairfax, who never 
power,” and to govern by and according to law, | appeared after that day, and ordered that, on the 
had endeavoured “to erect and uphold in himself | morrow, a herald should proclaim, and jivite 
an unlimited and tyrannical power,” and that for | the people to bring in what matter of fact they 
accomplishing his designs he had “traitorously | had against Charles Stuart... On the 9th the 
and imaliciously levied war against the present | residue of the commons voted that the great seal 
parliament and the people therein represented.”* : use should be broken, and a new oue forth. 





———— 











This ordinance was sent up to the lords on the | with made, and that this new seal should have 
next day. Those few lords that remained in the | on one side the inscription, “The Great Seal of 
house rejected it without a dissentient voice, and | England,” and on the other, “ In the First Year 
then adjourned.’ Forthwitl, the commons, with | of Freedom, by God’s blessing restored, 1648."7 
closed doors, came to this resolution --“‘ That the | The commissioners for the trial chose Serjeant 
commons of England, in parliament assembled, | Bradshaw to be their president, Mr. Steel to be 
do declare that the people are, under God, the | attorney-general, Mr. Coke to be solicitor-general, 
origin of all just power. And do also declare | and Dr. Dorislaus and Mr. Aske to act as coun- 
that the commons of England in parliament as- | sel with them in drawing up and managing the 
sembled, being chosen by representing the peo- | charges against the prisoner. All preliminaries 
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2 Clarendon says, ‘In this journey, Harrison observing that | did imagine that they durst ever produce him in the sight of 
the king had always an apprehension that there was a purpose | the people under any form whatsoever of a public trial.” —Hut. 
to murder him, and had once let fall some words of the odious- 3 Herbert; Rushicorth; Whitelock. 4 Rushworth, 
ness and wickedness of such an assassination and murder, whivh 5 It appears that there were only twelve, or at the most thir- 
could never be safe to the person who undertook it; he told | teen lords present. 6 Ruslicorth. 
him plainly that he needed not to entertain any such imagina- | 7 Sydney Papers. s Whitelock. 
tion or apprehension—that the parliament had too much honour 9 It would be 1649, New Style. Whiteluck ways, ‘This was 
and justics to cherish so foul an intention—and assured him | for the most part the fancy of Mr. Henry Martin, a noted mem- 
that whatever the parliament resolved to do would be very | ber of the House of Commons, more particularly the inecrip- 
public, and in a way of justice, to which the world should be | tions.” The hypocritical speeches attributed to Cromwell on 


1 Herbert, Memoirs. which his majesty could not persuade himself to believe, nor 
witness, and would never endure a thought of secret violence; | this occasion rest on very indifferent authority. ee 
-4 ‘ 
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being arranged, Charles, on the 19th of January, | 


waa brought up from Wiudsor to St. James's, and 
on the following day he was put upon his trial. 
The place appointed for the trial was the site 
of the old Courts of Chancery and King’s Bench, 
at the upper end of Westminster Hall. That 
vast and antique hall was divided by strong bar- 
riers placed across it. The Gothie portal was 
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opened to the people, who assembled in immense 
crowds. Everywhere, within the hall and around 
it, were soldiers under arms—every avenue of 
approach was guarded. The king was brought 
in a sedan-chair to the bar, where a chair, covered 
with velvet, was prepared for him. He looked 
sternly upon the court and upon the people in 
the galleries on each side of him, and sat down 
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without moving his hat. His judges returned his ; cane. Nevertheless Bradshaw ordered Coke to go 


severe glances, and also kept on their hats. Upon 
a calling of the names, sixty of the commissioners 
answered. Bradshaw, as president, in a short 
speech acquainted the prisoner with the cause of 
his being brought thither. Then Coke, as solicitor 
for the commonwealth, stood up to speak; but ; 
Charles held up his cane, touched him two or three | 
times on the shoulder with it, and cried “Hold! 
hold!” In so doing the gold head dropped from his 
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of the Journal of the High Court of Justice for the Tryal of King 
Charlea I. By John Nalson, LL.D. Fol. London, 1684. From 
this work the following particulars are derived :—The space as 
set apart for the trial was from the south end of Westminster 
Hall, to the stone steps leading to the Court of Chancery, and 
the floor of this space was raised three feet above the floor of 
the hall. Benches for the commissioners or judges were erected 
at the south end of the hall, from the floor to within five or six 
feet of the window. There were free passages, kept by soldiers, 
down and across the hall, and officers walked along these to pre- 
serve order. Where the king sat was covered with a Turkey carpet, 


} This drawing is adapted from the frontispiece to A True Copy 


on, who then said, “My lord, I am come to charge 
Charles Stuart, King of England, in the name of 
all the commons of England, with treason and 
high misdemeanours: I desire the said, charge 
may be read.” Coke then delivered the charge 
in writing to the clerk, who began to read it. 
Charles again cried “Hold!” but, at the order of 
the president, the clerk went on, and the prisoner 
sat down, “looking sometimes on the high court, 





and the table at his side, covered also with a like carpet, was fur- 
nished with an inkstand. Bradshaw, Lisle, and Say, as lawyers, 
sat in their robes—the other commissioners in their usual dresses. 

In the engraving the king is represented seated, and standing 
at his right hand are the counsel conducting the trial. Bradshaw, 
Lisle, and Say are in the centre, elevated three steps above 
their fellow-commissioners, Bradshaw having a table in front 
of him. The clerke of the court are at a table in the front of 
the commissioners. Cromwell's place at the trial is shown by 
a figure standing on the left of the esoutcheon of arms under 
the great window. The banners on the walls are those taken 
from Charles's troops at the battles of Naseby, &c. 
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sometimes up to the galleries; and having risen 
again, and turned about to behold the guards 
and spectators, sat down again, looking very 
sternly, and with a countenance not at all moved, 
till these words—namely, ‘ Charles Stuart to be 
a tyrant, a traitor, &c., were read; at which he 
laughed, as he sat, in the face of the court.” 
When the long change was finished, taxing the 
king with ‘the whole of the civil war, with the 
death of thousands of the free people of the na- 
tion, with divisions within the land, invasions 
from foreign parts, the waste of the public trea- 
sury, the decay of trade, the spoliation and deso- 
lation of great parts of the country, the continued 
commissions to the prince and other rebels, to 
the Marquis of Ormond, the Irish Papists, &c., 
Bradshaw, the lord-president, told him that the 
court expected his answer. Charles replied with 
great dignity and clearness. He demanded by 
what lawful authority he was brought thither. 
“T was not long ago,” said he “in the Isle of 
Wight; how I came there is a longer story than 
is fit at this time for me to speak of; but there I 
entered into a treaty with both Houses of Parlia- 
ment with as much public faith as is possible to 
be had of any person in the world. I treated 
there with a number of honourable Jords and 
gentlemen, and treated honestly and uprightly. 
T cannot say but they did very nobly with me. 
We were upon a conclusion of the treaty. Now, 
I would know by what authority, I mean lawful 
—for there are many unlawful authorities in 
the world, thieves and robbers by the highway 
—but [ would know by what authority I was 
brought from thence, and carried from place to 
place. Remember I am your lawful ‘king. Let 
me know by what lawful authority I am seated 
here; resolve me that, and you shall hear more of 
me.” Bradshaw told him that he might have 
observed he was there by the authority of the 
people of England, whose elected king he was. 
“England,” cried Charles, “was never an elec- 
tive kingdom, but an hereditary kingdom for 
near these thousand years. I stand more for the 
liberty of my people than any here that come to 
be my pretended judges.” “Sir,” said Bradshaw, 
“how well you have managed your trust is known. 
If you acknowledge not the authority of the 
court they must proceed.” “Here is a gentle- 
man,” said Charles, pointing to Colonel Cobbet, 
“ask him if he did not bring me from the Isle 
of Wight by force. I do not come here as sub- 





10n this day, Whitelock says, ‘‘There were strict guards, 
many soldiers, and a great press of people at the trial of the 
king. . . . Some who sat on the scaffold about the court at the 
trial (particularly the Lady Fairfax), did not forbear to exclaim 
aloud against the proceedings of the high court, and the inveter- 
ate usage of the king by his subjects, insomuch that the court 
was interrupted, and the goldiers and officers of the court had 
much to do to quiet the ladies and others.” 
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| mitting to this court. I see no House of Lords 
| here that may constitute a parliament; and the 
king, teo, must be in and part of a parliament.” 
“Tf it does not satisfy you,” exclaimed Brad- 
shaw, “we are satisfied with our authority, which 
we have from God and the,people. The court ex- 
pects you to answer; their purpose is to adjourn 
, to Monday next.” He then commanded the guard 
ito take him away, upon which Charles replied, 
“Well, Sir.” And as he went away facing the 
court, he added, pointing to the sword, “I do not 
i fear that.” Some of the people cried “God save 
ithe king!” others shouted “Justice ! justice !”! 
. He was remanded to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, 
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Sir Rowert Cotron's House.2—From a view by J, T. Smith. 


(and thence to St. James’s; and the high court 
adjourned, and kept a fast together at Whitehall. 

On Monday, the 22d of January, in the after- 
noon, Charles was led back to Westminster Hall. 
As soon as he was at the bar, Coke rose and said, 
“T did, at the last court, exhibit a charge of high 
treason and other crimes against the prisoner in 
the name of the people of England. Instead of 
answering, he did dispute the authority of this 
high court, I move, on behalf of the kingdom of 


? Cotton House, Westminster, near the west end of Westmin- 
ster Hall. The town-house of Sir Robert Cotton (died 1631), the 
founder of the famous Cotton Library; of his son, and of his 
grandson. Sir Christopher Wren describes the house in his time 
as in a “very ruinous condition.” Charles I. lay at Cotton 
House during his trial in Westminster Hall. After the trial he 
slept at Whitehall, and the night before the execution at St. 
| James's —Cunningham's Hand-Book of London. 
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England, that the prisoner may be directed to{vited him to make the best defence he could 


make a positive answer by way of confession or 
negation; and that if he refuse so to do, the charge 
be taken pro confesso, and the court proceed to 
justice.” Then Bradshaw told the prisoner that 
the court were fully satisfied with their own 
authority, and did now expect that he should 
plead guilty or not guilty. Charles repeated that 
he atill questioned the legality of this court; that 
a king could not be tried by any jurisdiction upon 
earth; but that it was not for himself alune that 
he resisted, but for the liberty of the people of 
England, which was dearer to him than to his 
judges. He was going on in this strain, talking 
of the lives, liberties, and estates of his people, 
when Bradshaw interrupted him by telling him 
that he, as a prisoner, and charged as a high de- 
linquent, could not be suffered any longer to 
enter into argument and dispute concerning that 
court's authority. Charles replied that, though 
he knew not the forms of law, he knew law and 
reason: that he knew as inuch law as any gentle- 
man in Eugland, and was therefore pleadiug for 
the liberties of the people more than his judges 
were doing. He again went on to deny the Jega- 
lity of the court, and Bradshaw again interrupted 
him; and thia was repeated many times, At last 
the president ordered the serjeant-at-arms to re- 
move the prisoner from the bar. “ Well, sir,” 
exclaimed Charles, “remember that the king is 
not suffered to give in his reasons for the liberty 
and freedom of all his subjects.” “ Sir,” replied 
Bradshaw, “how great a friend you have been to 
the laws and Jiberties of the people, let all Eng- 
Jand and the world judge.” Charles, exclaiming 
“Well, sir,” was guarded forth to Sir Robert 
Cotton’s house. The court then adjourned to the 
Painted Chamber, on Tuesday, at twelve o'clock. 
At the appointed time, sixty-three commis- 
sioners met in close conference in the Painted 
Chamber, and there resolved that bradshaw 
should acquaint the king that if he continued 
contumacious he must expect no further time. 
‘This done, the court adjourned to Westminster 
Hall, and the king was brought in with the ac- 
customed guard. Coke again craved judgment, 
censuring the prisoner for disputing the autho- 
rity of the court, and the supreme authority and 
jurisdiction of the House of Commons. Brad- 
shaw followed in the same strain, saying, in con- 
clusion, “Sir, you are to give your positive and 
final answer in plain English, whether you be 
guilty or not guilty of these treasons.” Charles, 
after a short pause, said, “When I was here 
yesterday, I did desire to speak for the liberties 
of the people of England : I was interrupted. I 
desire to know whether I may speak freely or 
not?” Bradshaw replied, that when he had once 
pleaded he should be heard at large; and he in- 


against the charge. ‘For the charge,” cried 
Charles, “I value it not a rush; it is the liberty 
of the people of England that I stand for. I am 
your king, bound to uphold justice, to maintain 
the old laws; therefore, until I know that all this 
is not against the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, I can put in no particular answer. If you 
will give me time, I will show you my reasons 
why I cannot do it, and”—here the president in- 
terrupted him; but Charles, as soon as his voice 
ceased, continued his reasoning; and after several 
interruptions of this kind, Bradshaw said, “Clerk, 
do your duty;” and the clerk read:—“Charles 
Stuart, King of England, you are accused, in be- 
half of the commons of England, of divers crimes 
and treasons, which charge hath been read unto 
you; the court now requires you to give your 
positive and final answer, by way of confession 
or denial of the charge.” Charles once more urged 
that he could not acknowledge a new court, or 
alter the fundamental laws, Bradshaw replied, 
“Sir, this is the third time that you have publicly 
disowned this court, and put an affront upon it. 
How far you have preserved the liberties of the 
people your actions have shown. Truly, sir, 
men’s intentions ought to be known by their 
actions; you have written your meaning in bloody 
characters throughout this kingdom. But, sir, 
you understand the pleasure of the court. Clerk, 
record the default. And, gentlemen, you that 
took charge of the prisoner, take him back again.” 
“Sir,” rejoined Charles, “T will say yet one word 
to you. If it were my own particular, I would 
not say any more to interrupt you.” “ Sir,” re- 
plied Bradshaw, “you have heard the pleasure 
of the court, and you are, notwithstanding you 
will not understand it, to find that you are before 
a court of justice.” And then the king went 
forth with his guards to Sir Robert Cotton's 
house, where he lay. 

As early as the 17th of January, the Rump 
had been advertised, by private letters from 
Scotland, that the parliament there, nemine con- 
tradicente, did dissent from the proceedings of the 
parliament of Eugland:--1. In the toleration ex- 
tended to sectaries. 2. In the trial of the king. 
3. In alteration of the form of government. And 
upon this day, Tuesday the 23d, the Scottish 
commissioners, the Earl of Lothian and Sir John 
Cheseley, who were in London for the purpose 
of treating with Charles and the parliament, sent 
to the speaker of the Rump their solemn protest 
against all proceedings for bringing the king to 
trial. 

On the 24th and 25th of January, the fourth 
and fifth days of the trial, the court sat in the 


Painted Chamber hearing witnesses, having de- 


1 Whitelock; Rushworth. 
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termined that, though the king refused to plead, 
they would proceed to the examination of wit- 
nesses ex abundanti—in other words, only for the 
further satisfaction of themselves. On the sixth 
day, the commissioners were engaged in prepar- 
ing the sentence, having then determined that the 
king’s condemnation should extend to death. <A 
question was agitated as to his deprivation and 
deposition previously to his execution, but it was 
postponed; and the sentence, with a blank for the 
manner of death, was drawn up by Ireton, Har- 
vison, Harry Martin, Say, Lisle, and Love, and 
ordered to be engrossed. 

On the morrow, the 27th of January, and the 
seventh day of this unlawful but memorable 
trial, the high court of justice sat for the last 
time in Westmiuster Hall; and the Lord-presi- 
dent Bradshaw, who ha@ hitherto worn plain 
black, was robed in scarlet, and most of the com- 
missioners were “in their best habit.” After the 
calling of the court, the king came in, as was his 
wont, with his hat on; and as he passed up the 
hall a loud ery was heard of “Justice! -- justice! 
Execution! ~-execution!"” “This,” says White- 
lock, “was made by some soldiers, and others of 
the rabble.” One of the soldiers upon guard, 
moved by a better feeling, said, “God bless vou, 
sir!” Charles thanked him; but his officer struck 
the poor man with his cane. “ Methinks,” said 
Charles, “the punishment exceeds the offence.” 
Bradshaw's scarlet robe, and the solemn aspect of 
the whole court, convinced the king that this 
would he his last appearance on that stage. The 
natural love of life seems to have shaken his 
firmness and constancy, and as soon as he was at 
the bar he earnestly desired to be heard. Brad- 
shaw told him that he should be heard in his 
turn, but that he must hear the court first. 
Charles returned still more eagerly to his prayer 
for a first hearing, urging repeatedly that hasty 
judgment was not so soon recalled. Bradshaw 
repeated that he should be heard before judg- 
ment was given; and then remarked how he had 
refused to make answer to the charge brought 
ngainst him in the name of the people of Eng- 
land. Here a female voice cried aloud, “ No, not 
half the people.” The voice was supposed to 
proceed from Lady Fairfax, the Presbyterian 
wife of the lord-general, who still kept aloof, 
doing nothing; but it was soon silenced; and the 
_ president continued hia speech, which ended in 
assuring the king that, if he had anything to say 
in defence of himself concerning the matter 
charged, the court would hear him, Charles 
then said, “I must tell you, that this many a day 
all things have been taken away from me, but 
that I call more dear to me than my life, which 
ig my conscience and honour; and if I had a re- 
spect to my life more than to the peace of the 
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kingdom and the liberty of the subject, certainly 
I should have made a particular defence; for by 
that, at leastwise, I might have delayed an ugly 
sentence, which I perceive will pass upon me. 

I conceive that a hasty sentence, once 
passed, may sooner be repented of than recalled; 
and truly the desire I have for the peace of the 
kingdom and the liberty of the subject, more 
than my own particular ends, makes me now at 
least desire, before sentenve be given, that I may 
be heard in the Painted Chamber before the lords 
and commons. 1 am sure what I have to aay is 
well worth the hearing.” Bradshaw told him 
that all this was but a further declining of the 
jurisdiction of the court, and sternly refused his 
prayer for a hearing in the Painted Chamber, 
which is generally, though perhaps very incor- 
rectly, supposed to have related to a proposal for 
abdicating in favour of his eldest son, But one 
of the commissioners on the bench, John Downes, 
a citizen of London, after saying repeatedly to 
those who sat near him, “Have we hearts of 
stone? Are we men?” rose and said in a tremb- 
ling voice, ‘ My lord, [am not satisfied to give 
my consent to this sentence. I have reasons to 
offer against it. I desire the court may adjourn 
to hear me.” And the court adjourned in some 
disorder. After half an hour's absence they all 
returned to their places, and that, too, with a 
unanimous resolution to send the king to the 
block. Bradshaw cried out, “Serjeant-at-arms, 
send for your prisoner;” and Charles, who had 
passed the time in solemn conference with Bishop 
Juxon, returned to his seat at the bar. “Sir,” 
said Bradshaw, addressing him, “ you were 
pleased to make a motion for the propounding 
of somewhat to the lords and commons for the 
peace of this kingdom. Sir, you did in effect 
receive an answer before the court adjourned. 
Sir, the return I have to you from the court 1s 
this: that they have been too much delayed by you 
already.” After some more discourse to the same 
effect, Bradshaw was silent; and then the king, 
saying that he did not deny the power they had, 
that he knew they had quite power enough, again 
implored to be heard by the lords and commons in 
the Painted Chamber. Bradshaw again refused 
in the name of the whole court, and proceeded 
to deliver a long and bitter speech in justification 
of their sentence, He told the fallen king that 
the law was his superior, and that he ought to 
have ruled according to the law; that, as the law 
was Ais superior, so there was something that 
was superior to the law, and that was the people 
of England, the parent or author of the Jaw, 


' The Painted Chamber was an apartment in the old royal 
palace at Westminster, used as a place of meeting for the lords 
and commons when they held o conference. Seo au engraving 
and more particular notice of it, yol. ij. p. 588. | 
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“Sir,” he continued, “that which we are now , to speak; expect what justice other people will 
upon, by the command of the highest court, is to | have,” gave up his hopeless efforts, and turned 
try and judge you for your great offences. The | away with his guard; and as he went through 
charge hath called you tyrant, traitor, murderer. | the hall there was another cry for justice and 
(Here the king uttered a startling ‘Hah!’) Sir, | execution. . 

it had been well if any of these terms might On the evening of the day on which he received 
justly have been spared.” Bradshaw concluded | his sentence, Charles entreated the commissioners, 
his long speech by protesting that in these pro- | through the medium, it appears, of Hugh Peters, 
ceedings all of them had God before their eyes, | the republican preacher, to allow him the com- 
and by recommending the repentance of King | pany of Bishop Juxon; and this was readily 
David as an example proper for the king to imi- | granted, as was also the society of the only chil- 
tate. Charles then said hurriedly, “I would | dren he had in England—the Princess Elizabeth, 
desire only one word before you give sentence | then in her thirteenth, and the Duke of Glouces- 
only one word.” Bradshaw told him that | ter, in his ninth year. On Monday, the 29th of 
his time was now past. Again the king pressed | January, the house sat early. They passed an 
that they would hear him a word—at most a very | act for altering the style and form of all writs, 
few words. Bradshaw again told him that he had | grants, patents, &c., which henceforth, instead of 
not owned their Jurisdiction as a court; that he | bearing the style and title and head of the king, 
looked upon them as a sort of people met together; | were to hear “Custodes libertatis Anglie auctor- 
that they all knew what language they received | itate parliamenti,” &. The date was to be the 
from his party, The king said that he knew ! year of our Lord, and no other. The high court 
nothing of that, and once more begged to be | of justice sat, and appointed the time and place 
heard; and Bradshaw once more told him that | of execution, The king’s children came from Sion 
they had given him too much liberty already, and | House to take their last farewell of their father. 
that he ought to repent of his wickedness, and | He took the princess up in his arms and kissed 
submit to his sentence; and then, raising his so- | her, and gave her two seals with diamonds, and 
norous voice, he said, “What sentence the law | prayed for the blessing of God upon her, and 
affirms to a traitor, u tyrant, a murderer, and a | the rest of his children—and there was a great 
public enemy to the country, that sentence you | weeping.’ Charles had ever been an indulgent 
are now to hear. Make silence! Clerk, read the | and tender parent. The last night of all was 
sentence!” Then the clerk read the sentence, | spent by the king in the palace of St. James's, 
which was—“ For all which 
treasons and crimes. this 
court doth adjudge that he, 
the said Charles Stuart, as 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and public enemy to the 
good people of this nation, 
shall be put to death by 
severing his head from his 
body.” Charles raised his 
eyes to heaven, and said, 
“Will you hear me a word, 
sir?” “Sir,” replied Brad- 
shaw, “you are not to 
be heard after sentence.” 
Charles, greatly agitated, 
said inquiringly, “No, sir?” - 
“No, sir, by your favour,” {S3-SaReeee 7 ee Na 
rejoined the inflexible pre- FRONT OF THE BANQUETING House, WHITEHALL.—After Hollar. 

sident. “Guards, withdraw 

your prisoner.” Still struggling to be heard, ; where he slept soundly for more than four hours. 
Charles said, confusedly, “I may speak after the | | Awaking about two hours before the dismal day- 
sentence by your favour, sir? I may speak after | break of the 30th of January, he dressed himself 
sentence, ever. By your favour"——. “Hold!” | with unusual care, and put on an extra shirt be- 
cried Bradshaw. ‘The sentence, sir,” stammered | cause the season was so sharp. He said, “Death 
Charles; “I say, sir, I do” . Again Brad- ) 
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:is not terrible to me; and, bless my God, I am 
shaw stopped him with his determined “Hold!” | prepared.” He then called in Bishop Juxon, 
And then the king, muttering, “Iam not suffered ; 1 Whitelock. 
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who remained with him an hour in private prayer. | he but the parliament who had begun the war; 
About ten o'clock, Colonel Hacker, who was com- | he deplored having assented to the death of Straf- . 
missioned to conduct him to the scaffold, tapped | ford, saying that he was now punished by an 
softly at the chamber-door, to say they, were | unjust sentence upon himself; he declared that 
ready. They went together from St James's | he pardoned his enemies, and died a Christian 
through the park towards Whitehall, in the front | according to the profession of the Church of 
of which the scaffold had been erected. Charles | England, as he found it left by his father. Turn- 
walked erect and very fast, having on the right | ing to Bishop Juxon he said, “I have a good 
hand Bishop Juxon, and on the left Colonel | cause and a gracious God on my side.” He took 
Tomlinson, and being followed by a guard of hal- | off his cloak, gave his George' to Juxon, with the 
berdiers, and by some of his own gentlemen and | single word, “Remember!” then laid his head 
servants, who walked bareheaded. There was | across the block, and stretched out his hands as 
no shouting, no gesticulating, no turmoil of any | asignal. ‘The masked executioner let fall the axe, 
kind: the troops, men and officers, the apectators | which severed the neck at one blow; and another 
of all ranks,-were silent as the grave, save now ' man wearing 2 mask took up the head and 
and then when a prayer or a blessing escaped | shouted, “This is the head of a traitor!” ‘I'he 
from some of them. At the end of the park | bloody deed was accompanied by a “ dismal, uni- 
Charles entered Whitehall, and, passing through | versal groan,” 

the long gallery, went into his own old cabinet !—..-...-.-- 
chamber. There he was delayed, for the scaffold | 1 ‘The George, or badge of the onder of the Knights of the 
was not quite ready: he passed the time in prayer aa ee 2 pontine a re ae io ‘i Th sh 
with the bishop - At last all was in readiness; | whieh hie ists Gaiety sans per ene ula ane 
and he was led out to the scaffold, which was | was curiously set in an onyx, set about with twenty-one large 
hung round with black. Vast multitudes of peo- ee salon Seon of u garter ; = te beck a 2 
ple had come to be ie ctators: they were all ae pia ia. dialid heals saaniellal wit eccldaniltn adore 
silent, respectful, or awe-stricken; and so were | and surrounded with another garter, adorned with a like num- 
the soldiers. Perceiving that the people could ber of equal sized diamonds as was the fore side.” In the engrav- 
not approach near enough to hear him, he ad-| Sg «rors he wpe aie fhe Gory ha wer 
dressed a speech to the gentlemen upon the acaf- 


Maria. 
fold. He called God to witness that it was not 2 Whitelock; Herbert; Warwick; Nulson. 

















THE GEORGE worn by Charles I. on the day he was beheade:t. 
From Hollar's etching. 
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CHAPTER XVIL—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—ap. 1649—1660. 


THF COMMONWEALTH.—A.D. 1649—1660. 


Proceedings of the Independents against the royalists after the king’s execution—The ‘‘ Executive Council of State” 
appointed— Attacks on the new governinent—Prince Charles proclaimed king in Scotland and Ireland—Crom- 
well makes a hostile landing in Ireland—His victories there—He returns to London—-Montrose lands in 
Scotland—He is defeated, captured, and executed—Arrival of Charles IT. in Scotland—Cromwell defeats the 
Scots at Dunbar—Charles IJ. marches into England—He is defeated by Cromwell at Worcester—He escapes 
to France—England, Scotland, and Ireland incorporated into a Commonwealth—War with Holland—Naval 
victories of Blake—The Rump parliament becomes unpopular—Mutual jealousies between it and the army— 

‘romwell suggests the necessity of a royal rule—He purposes to dissolve the parliament—His summary ejec- 
tion of the members—Barbone’s parliament—Its proceedings—Its speedy dissolution—Cromwell appointed 
lord-protector of the Commonwealth—Formation of his new government—Signal naval victory over the Dutch 
in the Downs-—Cromwell’s strict and impartial justice—He summons a new parliament—His address to the 
members—They become obstinate—Cromwell dissolves parliament—Plots of Levellers and royalists—Naval 
successes— A third parliament called—Proposal to make Cromwell king—Discontent aud danger produced by 
it—Cromwell rejects the proposal—Honours bestowed on him by the parliament—His court, and mode of 
life—Death of Admiral Blake—Meeting of parliament—Members for ita upper house—Impracticability of 
establishing an upper house—Cromwell dissolves the parliamment—Plots against his life—His last illness— 
His death—His son Richard proclaimed protector—Richard’s difficulties— Hostility of parliament towards him 
-~He abdicates—Monk’s plots for the restoration of royalty---His caution and duplicity—His professions of 
devotedness to the Commonwealth—His march into England—His proceedings and intrigues in London—His 
preparatious fur the recall of Charles II.—The new king proclaimed, and the Commonwealth terminated. 


Rump immediately debated how to bring some 
of the chief royalists to a speedy trial, and or- 


N the day of the king’s execution, 
the Independents prohibited, under 


pain of high treason, the proclama- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, or any 
other, to be king or chief magis- 

eee | trate. On the same mournful day 
Duke Hamilton escaped with the Lord Lough- 
borough out of Windsor Castle. The house or 
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dered that the vacillating and unprincipled Earl 
of Holland should be removed to London. Duke 
Hamilton was retaken the day after his flight. 
On the Ist of February it was voted that Ham- 
ilton and Holland, with Goring, Lord Capel, and 
Colonel Owen, should be “the next persons to 
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Tur Great Seat or roe ComMONWEALTH.'—From a fine cast in the British Museum. 


be proceeded against for justice.” Capel escaped 
out of the Tower, but was apprehended two days 
after. 

On the 5th of February the commons debated 
till sixso'clack at night whether the House of 








Lords should be continued a court of judicature 
or a court consultatory only. On the 6th the 
debate was renewed ; and it ended that night in 


1 This seal is 5§ inches in diameter; the obverse gives an in- 
teresting representation of the House of Commons at the period. 
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the vote, “that the House of Peers in parliament | a vehement pamphlet, entitled England's New 


is useless and dangerous, and ought to be abo- 
lished.” Other votes were rapidly passed for 
demolishing the statues of kings, and for con- 
verting England into a republic. 

For some time past the real executive had re- 
sided in the committee of government at Derby 
House; and this, with some very immaterial 
changes, was now converted into the “ Executive 
Council of State.” The president of this council 
was Bradshaw, the king’s judge; and its secre- 
tary for foreign correspondence was Bradshaw's 
friend and relative, the immortal Milton, who em- 
ployed his learning and genius in defending the 
judgment and execution of Charles. 


house,the Independents 
admitted five earls and 
three lords into this 
council, which also in- 
eluded Cromwell, Fair- 
fax, Skippon, Sir Harry 
Vane, General Ludlow, 
St. John, Harry Martin, 
Whitelock, and four 
other commoners. 

The army remained 
under the command of 
the men who had crea-’ 
ted it, and made it the 
best army then in the 
world; and Fairfax, 
though he had abstain- 
ed from committing 
himself upon the king’s 
trial, continued to be 
commander - in - chief. 
But in the navy an im- 
portant change was 
made immediately; the 
Karl of Warwick was 
removed,and Blake was 
appointed, with Dean aud Popham, to command 
the fleet. 

The trial of Duke Hamilton, the Lord Capel, 
Joring, and Sir John Owen, was probably has- 
tened by the hostile demonstrations made in Scot- 
land. Goring pleaded not guilty, and was dis- 
missed for the present, “behaving himself with 
great respect to the court.” On the 6th of March, 
that court pronounced judgment against the rest. 
Owen was respited and ultimately spared. Duke 
Hamilton, the Lords Holland and Capel, were 
beheaded in Palace-yard on the 9th of March. 

The first attack that was made upon the new 
government proceeded from a part of that army 
which had raised them to their pre-eminence. 
“ Free-born John,” who thought that the revo- 
lution had not gone half far enough, put forth 


Although | 
they had pronounced the doom of the upper’ 
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Change. Mutinies broke out at Salisbury and 
Banbury; but they were presently crushed by 
Fairfax and Cromwell: Lilburne was shut up 
in the Tower, and some.few leaders of a set of 
madmen, who were sighing after something very 
like the republic of the illustrious Trinculo, were 
committed to meaner prisons, But the Rump 
took some of the worst pages out of the book of 
despotism, entirely losing sight, in several cases, 
of the principles of liberty they professed. They 
made it treason to deny the supremacy of par 
liament; words spoken were made capital; and 
simple sedition was converted into high treason. 
The press was put into its shackles, nnd extreme 
penalties were declared against such as printed 
or published anything 
~ against the new Com- 
a monwealth, the council 

of state, &e. 

Tn the meantime the 
late king's gldeat son 
had been proclaimed, 
as Charles I1., both in 
Scotland and in Ire- 
land. On the 15th of 
August, Cromwell, with 
his son-in-law Treton, 
landed near Dublin, to 
suppress the formida- 
ble insurrection, and, if 
possible, to give peace 
to a country which had 
never been quiet. His 
amy did not exceed 
6000 foot and 3000 
horae:; but it was an 
urmy of Tronsides. 
When these men Jand- 
ed hardly anything was 
Jeft to the Protestants 
except Dublin and 
Derry; but now town after town was re-cap- 
tured with the utmost rapidity. Drogheda was 
stormed on the Lith of September, Cromwell 
himself fighting in the breach. Wexford was 
taken in the same manner; Cork, Kinsale, and 
numerous other places, opened their gates. Be- 
fore the month of May of the following year the 
Irish Papists and royalists were completely sub- 
dued by Cromwell and his brave and able son-in- 
law. Leaving Ireton to organize the country, 
Cromwell took his departure for London, where 
his presence was eagerly looked for. He was 
received with respect by the people and with en- 
thusiasm by the army. He was conducted to 
the house called the Cock-pit, near 8t. James's, 
which had been appointed and prepared for him. 
Here he was visited by the lord-mayor of Lon- 
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don and by many other persons of quality, who 
all expressed their own and the nation’s great 
obligations to him. The speaker in an elegant 
speech gave him the thanks of the house. 

In the spring of this year (1650) Montrose, the 
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troops on his way, and none would come out from 
Edinburgh to meet him. Want‘of provisions, and 
a sickness which had broken out in his army, 
compelled him to retreat for Dunbar. The Scots 
then sallied from their capital, and some of them 
did not a little mischief to Cromwell’s rear. He, 


precursor of Prince Charles or King Charles IL., 
crossed from the Continent over to the Orkneys, | however, reached Dunbar, and having shipped 
with a few hundred foreign soldiers. In a short | his heavy baggage and his sick men, he designed 
time he disembarked on the shores of Caithness, | to return into England. But David Leslie and 
with the design of penetrating into the High-, the army of the kirk had gotten between Dun- 
Jands, and calling his former followers to his; bar and Berwick, and possessed themselves of 
standard. But Montrose was a royalist such as ‘all the hills and passes. He had only 12,000 
the Presbyterian royalists could not tolerate; the | men, while Leslie had 27,000. It was Sunday, 
committee of estates were well prepared, and | the 3ist of August, when Cromwell drew up on 
Strachan, their general, surprised and thoroughly ) the fields and braes near Dunbar, to gaze at the 
defeated the Marquis just as he had advanced | still increasing numbers and the formidable po- 


beyond the pass of Invercarron. Montrose fled : 
from this his last fight, leaving his cloak and | 
star, his sword, and the garter with which he | 
had been lately invested, behind him. An old | 
friend with whom he sought refuge basely be- 
trayed hig: to the Covenanters, who bound him 
with ropes, carried him to Edinburgh, and there, | 
in virtue of a former attainder, hanged him on a 
gallows thirty fect high. Such was the wretched 
end of Montrose, in the 388th year of his age, in 
the middle of the month of May. 

Charles IT. landed in the Frith of Cromarty 
about a month after Montrose was lianged, being 
constrained to swallow the Covenant as best he 
could ere he was allowed to set foot on shore, 
and was joined by the Presbyterian Covenanting 
-army. But he was allowed small time to recruit 
that army oer to do anything else. By the 29th 
of June Cromwell had left} London and was on 
his march to the Borders, having, three days be- 
fore, been appointed commander-in-chief of all 
the forces of the Comnnonwealth. On the 22d 
of July, having concentrated his troops on the 
Borders, he crossed them and marched into Seot- 
land. The whole country between Berwick and 
Edinburgh had been swept as with a broom; no- 
thing was left that could yield any comfort or 
succour to the invaders. He advanced to Dun- 
bar, where he received provisions from English 
ships. He then proceeded to Haddington, and 
from Haddington to Edinburgh. He saw no 
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'The political principles of the Sootch Presbyterians at this 
time may be loarned from Dr, Douglas's sermon at the corona- 
tion of Charlies IT., at Soone, on the 1st of January, 1651:—‘‘ It 
is clear from this Covenant that a king hath not absolute power 
to do what he pleaseth ; he is tied to the conditions by virtue 
of a covenant. It is clear from this Covenant that a people are 
bound to obey a king in the Lord; that the king's power is not 
absolute, as flattering courtiers apprehend ; it is subject to a 
threefold limitation :—1. In reapect of subordination. There is | 
a power above him, even (iod's power, whom he is bound to 
obey, and to whom he must give an account of his administra- 
tion. Kings not only have their crowns from God, but must 
reign according to hia will. He is oalled the minister of God, he 
is God's servant. 2. In regard of laws; a king is aworn at his 
coronation to rule according to the standing received lawa of 
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sitions of Leslie’s host. Nothing was done that 
day, but, on the Monday morning, the Scots, 
urged on it is said by their impatient preachers, 
who proved by Scripture that their victory was 
certain, drew down part of their army and their 
train of artillery towards the foot of the hills; 
and then Cromwell, who had ever as much Serip- 
ture at command as any Presbyferian preacher 
of them all, exclaimed joyously, “The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands.” At an oppor- 
tune moment a thick mist was dispersed by the 
rising sun. Cromwell shouted to his Ironsides, 
“ Now let God arise, and his enemies shall be 
seattered!” And before the sun was much higher 
the army of the kirk was scattered, with the tre- 
mendous loss of 4000 slain and 10,000 prisoners. 
The conqueror ordered the 107th Psalm to be 
sung on the field, and then marched again to 
Edinburgh, which threw wide its gates at his 
approach. Glasgow followed the example; and 
the whole of the south of Scotland quietly sub- 
mitted. The young king fled towards the High- 
lands, with the intention of quitting Scotland, or 
at least the Covenanters, for ever; but the chiefs 
of that party made him stay, and prepared to 
crown him at Scone.' - 
But while Cromwell was besieg- 
ing Edinburgh Castle, disputing 
upon points of theology with the Presbyterian 
preachers, and suffering from a fit of the ague, 
Charles collected another army, and took up a 
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the kingdom. .... 38. In regard of government; the total 
government is not upon the king. He hath counsellors, a par- 
liament, or estates in the land, who share in the burthen of 
government. No king should have the sole government; it was 
never the mind of those who received a king to rule them, to 
lay all government upon him to do what he pleaseth without 
control.” On the delicate point of a king abusing his power, he 
says :—‘' A king abusing his power, to the overthrow of religion, 
laws, and liberties, which are the very fundamentals of thia 
contract and covenant, may be controulled and opposed; and 
‘if he set himeelf to overthrow all by arms, then they who have 
power as the estates of the land, may aad ought to resist by arms, 
because he doth, by that opposition, break the very bonds, and 
overthrow all the essentials of this contract and covenant.” He 
then inculoates the duties of the subject with equa) faithfulness. 
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strong position near Stirling. In vain Lambert | pursuit. On the 3d of September, the anniver-. 
attempted to bring him to action; the Scots re-! sary of the fight of Dunbar, Cromwell obtained 
membered the lesson that had been taught them | the victory at Worcester, which he was wont to 
at Dunbar. Cromwell then crossed the Forth, | term his “crowning mercy.” The fight itself, 
and aat down before Perth, “thereby to stop the | although at such disadvantages, and all but de- 
Highlanders from sending any supplies to the | cided from the commentement, was maintained by 
king.” ‘Hopeless of maintaining their ground in | the Scots with their wonted hardihood. Having 
Scotland, Charles and his counsellors imagined ' failed, in several desperate sallies, to secure the 
that by a march into England they would greatly | principal approaches to Worcester, they marched 
recruit their army among the royalists of the | out by the Sudbury gate, and fell upon the Eng- 
English border, and renew the war under more : lish, who were drawn up at Percywood, within 
favourable circumstances than ever. But the re- | a mile of Worcester, where they were preparing 
solution, as events showed, was adopted too late. | to storm the town. The battle lasted more than 
With the Scottish army, amounting to about 9000 ; three hours: but the Scots were outnumbered at 
foot and 4000 horse, Charles commenced his des- | every point, and. driven back upon the town, 
perate undertaking, and by rapid marches passed | where they still continued the conflict from street 
through Lanarkshire and Dumfriesshire, and ' to street, until they were cut down or dispersed. 
crossed into England, In the meantime, Crom- : In the earlier part of the engagement, the Duke 
well, on finding that his enemies had given him | of Hamilton and Sir John Douglas were mor- 
the slip, proceeded to act with his wonted deci- | tally wounded. Nearly 3000 of the Scots were 
sion and promptitude. He wrote to the parlia-: killed, and about tw ice that number taken prison- 
ment announcing the coming invasion, but bid- : ers. Cromwell's loss was small, and set down by 
ding them be of good comfort, as he would be | himself as scarcely 200, but other accounts swelled 
quickly on its track, He detached Lambert with | it up to nearly 1000, which is perhaps nigher the 
800 horse to follow in the rear of the Scots, and ! truth, considering the length and obstinacy of 
ordered General Harrison and Colonel Rich with | the resistance. ‘Indeed, this hath been a vlo- 
3000 horse to hover upon and harass them in | rious mercy,” thus he announced it to the par- 
flank. Then, leaving Monk with a strong force ! liament, “and as stiff a contest for four or five 
to complete the reduction of Scotland, he followed | hours as I have ever seen... . The dimensions 
the flying enemy, whom he overtook when they | of this mercy are above my thoughts. Tt is, for 
had effected a lodgment in the town of Wor- / aught I know, a crowning mercy.” He might 
well call it so, as it utterly 
extinguished the hopes of his 
enemies, and terminated the 
war. 

As for the conduct of 
Charles during this battle, in 
which his last army was de- 
stroyed, the accounts are so 
contradictory, that the truth 
cannot easily be ascertained. 
According to some, he was in 
bed and asleep during. the 
greater part of the engage- 
ment; and when he awoke, his 
only thonght was to escape 
to Scotland with the cavalry, 
and leave the foot to perish 
in his defence. By otl.ers, he 
is described as discharging all 
: the duties of a skilful leader 

Worcester.—From a view by W. ‘Westall. and brave soldier, and only 

retreating when resistance 

cester. Few or none of the English had joined | was useless. After he had left Worcester about 
them; they were divided by dissensions among | half a mile behind him, he threw off his armour, 
themselves; and in this evil plight, they were to | and, accompanied by about sixty followers, all 
encounter a greatly superior army, flushed with | mounted and of noble rank, he rode on to Kin- | 
success, and led by the victorious Cromwell, who | vearn Heath, near Kidderminster, when, as it 
was now joined by the forces he had detached in | was now dark, they were eager to find a place of 
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shelter and concealment. This the Earl of Derby, | a wider circuit. On one occasion, the night was 
one of the fugitives, assured them could be found | so dark that he could not see his guide, and was 
at Boscobel House,’ between Tong Castle and | obliged to direct his course by the rustling of 
Brewood, a mansion belonging to Papista, and | the calf-skin breeches which the peasant fortun- 
abounding in hiding-places where he had himself ! ately wore. He spent a whole day in an oak, ac- 
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been harboured in his flight from Wigan to Wor- 
cester. In their route, they passed through the 
town of Stourbridge, conversing in French, that 
they might be mistaken for foreigners; but after 
a ride of twenty-six miles north from Worces- | 
ter, they thought it more prudent to halt for the | 


night at a house ceniled White- Ladies, once a. 
convent of Cistercian nuns, within half a mile , 
Here, Lord Derby sent for Wil-: 


of Boscobel. 
liam Penderill, the servant in charge of Boscobel . 
House, who came, aecompanied by his brother, | 
Richard Penderill, and to their tried fidelity as: 
guides the king was committed, while the com- 

pany endeavoured to protect his flight from the 

parliamentary troopers, who were soon upon his 

track, in which resistance several of the king's 

escort were slain, and others taken prisoners, | 
Ln the meantime, Charles, accompanied by Lord | 
Wilmot and the Penderills, had removed himself 

from immediate danger. 

The romantic escape of the king, his wander- 
ings from place to place, the disguises he assumed | 
and the shifts he adopted, with the thousand. | 
and-one chances of detection and apprehension | 
which he daily and hourly underwent, form al- | 
together one of the most interesting episodes of | 
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commodated with a pillow and some 
scanty fare, while the rustics hovered 
about in its neighbourhood, ready 
to advertise him of danger. When 
victuals failed, he was obliged to be- 
come a sheep-stealer, and help himself 
to collops that were supplied from a 
neighbouring flock. But although 
tuany were acquainted with his places 
of concealment, while a reward of 
£1000 was offered for his apprehension, 
no one could be found to betray him. 
His aim was to escape to France; but 
in consequence of the proclamations 
denouncing all who aided him, no 
master of a vessel would take any per- 
xon on board unless he certainly knew 
beforehand that le was not the king. 
At last, after eight weeks had been 
spent in this critical life of dangers 
and expedients, he was enabled to embark at 
Brighthelinstone in Sussex, at the end of October, 
and reach Dieppe in safety; after which, he was 
received by the French king at Paris with every 
expression of sympathy and regard, 

Cromwell was met, at his approach to Lon- 
don, by the speaker, by the whole parliament, 
by the lord-mayor and aldermen, and by an im- 
mense concourse Of people. The royal palace of 
Hampton Court. was prepared for his reception; 
and shortly after, an estate worth £4000 a-year 
was voted to him. As he had left Ireton to 
complete the settlement of Ireland, so had he left 
General Monk, who enjoyed an wiusual degree 
of hia favour, to reduce the king’s party in Scot- 
land; and both these generals were successful. 
Both Scotland and Ireland were speedily incor- 
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porated, by mutual acts, with the English Com-_ 


monwealth, and all signs of royalty were effaced 
in those countries. | 
Ever since the wnavenged massacre at Amboy- 
na, the English sailors and people had borne 
great ill-will to the Dutch. Moreover, the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces had treated 
the new Euglish Commonwealth with marked 
disrespect. On their side the Commonwealth 


English history, and are only to be paralleled : men had passed the memorable Navigation act, 
by the adventures of the last representative of , which established as national law, that no goods 
the Stuart dynasty, Charles-Edward, the Young | from any quarter beyond Europe should be im- 
Chevalier. His first places of concealment were | ported into England except by vessels belonging 
in the woods near Boscobel, and afterwards in |.to England or to English colonies; and that no 
the mansion itself, until he was obliged to adopt | production of Europe should be imported except 





1 Bo called from boeco bello, or * fair wood,” because it stood | bY English ships, or ships belonging to the 


in « beautiful grove, by which it was almost concealed. | country which furnished the production. This 
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deadly blow was aimed at the carrying trade of 
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the Dutch, one of the most fruitful sources of. 


their commercial prosperity. There were many 
other grounds of quarrel between the two com- 
monwealths, and a collision was inevitable. Van 
Tromp, the best of the Dutch admirals, sailed 
up the Channel with forty sail. Blake was in 
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ADMIRAL BLAKE.-- Krom a print by T. Preston. 


the Downs with only twenty sail, but he insisted 
that the Dutch should strike their top-masts to 
his flag, in acknowledgment of the old sove- 
reignty of England over the narrow seas. Van 
Tromp refused, and kept his course. When he 
came abreast of him Blake fired a gun at the 
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1“ Atsoa the parliament felt ite strength, and had made it felt, 
its flag floated proudly on the breeze—feared by its enemies and 
respected by its rivals. But its success and skill, in matters of 
foreign policy, extended only thus far: though in its maritime 
affairs it displayed great ability and energy, in its diplomatic re- 
lations and undertakings it was equally deficient in sagacity and 
good sense, in moderation and firmness. It wasin presence of two 
powers, in eager rivalry with each other, tit placed in very differ- 
ent positions, and animated by very different tendencies. Spain, 
still glorying in her recent greatness, which Europe had not yet 
ceased to dread, was rapidly declining ; the empire of Germany 
belonged to her no longer; notwithstanding protracted and 
sanguinary efforts, she had lost the United Provinces; her do- 
minion in Italy was limited; a conspiracy had in one day robbed 
her of Portugal; afar off, and in the New World only, her pos- 
sessions continued immense ; she was, to use the pithy expression 
of Sully, ‘one of those states which have strong arms and legs, 
but a weak and debilitated heart.’ Amid the splendour of its 
court, and the pomposity of ita language, the Spanish govern- 
ment felt iteelf really weak, and sought to conceal ita weakness 
by immobility. Philip IV. and Don Luis de Haro, both of them 
sensible and moderate men—the one from i@leness, the other 
from prudence—and tired of conflictae which resulted only in 
defeat, aspired solely to the security of peace, and devoted their 
utmost care to avoiding all questions and circumstances which 
would have imposed upon them efforts of which they felt them- 
selves incapable. Divided and enervated, the house of Austria 
retained perhaps less ambition than power, and, except in cases 
of absolute necessity, pompous inertness was the policy of the 
successors of Charles Vv. 
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Dutch flag: Van Tromp replied by pouring a 
whole broadside into Blake. Then the action 
commenced in earnest. It lasted from three 
o'clock in the afternoon till nightfall, when the 
Dutch sheered off, with the loss of two ships. 
This was on the 19th of May, 1652. On the 19th 
of July the English parliament put forth an open 
and spirited declaration of war. The English 
seamen supported the honour of their new flag 
in many obstinate and sanguinary engagements. 
Blake was a second Drake. On the 29th of No- 
vember, when he had been obliged to divide his 
fleet, and when he had only thirty-seven ships 


_with him, Van Tromp faced him in the Downs 


_ with eighty men-of-war, and ten fire-ships. 
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The 
battle lasted from ten in the morning till six at 
night, when darkness put an end to it. The 
Dutch had taken a frigate, had burned another, 
and had sunk three more; but one of their flag- 
ships had been blown up, and the ships of Van 
Tromp and De Ruyter greatly damaged. Van 
Tromp claimed the victory, and clapped a broom 
to his mast-head to intimate that he meant to 
sweep the English na#y from the seas.' 

On the 18th of February, Llake 
again brought Van Tromp to ac- 
tion in the Channel, They fought nearly the 
whole of that day—they renewed the fight on the 
morrow-—they fought again the day after that. 
At the end of this three days’ tight the English 
admiral had taken or destroyed eleven ships of 
war and thirty merchantmen, Upon the return 
of the humbled Van Tromp, the common people 
in the Dutch provinces fell all into uproar and 
tumult. 


A.D. 1653. 
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‘* France, and the house of Bourbon, on the contrary, were 
advancing together with bold and rapid progress ; a potent spirit 
of activity and ambition animated both the counsels of the crown 
and the various classes of citizens; a taste for great designs and 
striking enterprises everywhere prevailed, without any fear of 
the labours and responsibilities which they entail. Thus, not- 
withstanding civil dissensions and fruitless endeavours after 
political liberty, the state grew stronger and more extended ; 
the national unity and the royal authority received siniultancous 
development. No less persevering than supple, a conqueror and 
a fugitive by turns, but always a favourite and premier-minister, 
whether in exile or at Paris, Mazarin continued the work of 
Henry IV. and of Richelieu, through alternations of success and 
failure, in war and at court. Government and country displayed 
simultaneously the characteristics of youth and age, were guided 
by powerful traditions in the midst of a movement entirely new, 
and yet were replete with vigour and athirst for greatness. 

‘‘ Between these two powers England might either have choren 
an ally at her will, or have firmly held the balance: notwith- 
standing their repugnance to the regicide Commonwealth, #0 
violent were their jealousy and dread of each other, that all 
other feelings became subordinated to the desire that each felt 
to deprive the other of so important a stay. The republican 
parliament adopted neither of these courses ; imperfectly appre- 
ciating the real strength and future prospects of the two powers, 
and swayed by old habits of routine, it remained wavering but 
not impartial between Spain and France—affecting neutrality 
without knowing how either to abandon it opportunely or to 
maintain it honourably.”--Guizot, History of Qiver Cromivell 
andthe Bnglish Commonwealth, 
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But while the Commonwealth was thus tri- factions; their delay of business, gid design to 
umphing on its proper element, the Rump par- perpetuate themselves; their injustice and par- 
liament was falling into disrepute in the country. tiality, and the scandalous lives of some of them, 
They had not, except to a very limited degree, | do give too much ground for people to open their 
filled up the vacancies in the House of Commons; mouths.” Whitelock agreed with him that, unless 
feeling that any election, however managed, | things were put into some better order, it would 
would leave them in a minority; and though, at | be impossible to prevent the ruin of the country; 
the instance of Cromwell, they had, in Novem- | but the cautious lawyer saw nothing but diffi- 
ber, 1651, decided that the present parliament | culty and danger in contending with the parlia- 
should cease in November, 1654, they continued | ment, whose power had been admitted as su- 
to act as if they contemplated no dissolution, as | preme. After some more discourse, Cromwell put 
if they considered their power to be perpetual. | this significant question-—“ What tf a man should 
It was only of the army, which had made them | take upon him to be king?” Whitelock replied, 
what they were, that they were jealous; and | that he thought that remedy would be worse 
while Cromwell, whose control over the army | than the disease. But Cromwell, still clinging 
was absolute, urged them to give up their power, | to the notion of kingship, told Whitelock that he 
they urged Cromwell to reduce the army. If | had heard some lawyers observe that by the act 
there were personal ambition, and the intoxica- of Henry VII.’s time there was more security 
tion of power, on both sides, there were certainly | for those who acted under a king, be his title 
on both sides—as well on that of Cromwell as on | what it might, than for those who acted under any 
that of the Vanes, the Martins, and the other : other power. ‘‘ And surely,” he continued, “ the 
Commonwealth men—high, unselfish, noble, and | power of a king is so great and high, and so uni- 
patriotic motives. Each, in fact, wished for power ; versally understood and reverenced by the people 
as the means of establishing or working out a of this nation, that the vame of it might not 
system which each deemed the best for the peace, ' only indemnify those that act under it, but like- 
the happiness, and the glory of the nation ; and, | | wise be of great use and advantage in such times 
in justice to Oliver Cromwell, it must be avowed ‘as these, to curb the insolences of those whom 
that his scheme of social policy was in itself one | the present powers cannot control.” Whitelock 
of the purest which had as yet entered into the ‘ rejoined, that if their enemies should get the 
mind of any statesman, and one that adapted | upper hand of them, that act of parliament of 
itself more readily to the character and habits of ; Henry VIT. would be little regarded. “But what 
the community than the more finely drawn theo- | do you apprehend would be the danger of this 
ries of the republicans. This wonderful man ues ?’ asked Cromwell. Whitelock stated many 
had certainly a long and doubtful struggle, not | dangers and difficulties, and concluded his long 
merely with his former friends, but now repub- | discourse by recommending Oliver to open nego- 
lican opponents, but also with his own heart and | tiations with Charles Stuart, the King of Scots, 
conscience; and he was quiet, or at least he ab- | with the view of restoring him to the throne of 
stained from any very open act, until the par- | England upon such conditions as would put pro- 
liament betrayed an intention of coalescing with | per limits to the monarchical power, and secure 
the Presbyterians, who hated and .bhorred both | the spiritual and civil liberties of the country. 
Cromwell and the parliament. In a private | But Cromwell remembered the private treaties 
conversation with Whitelock, now keeper of the lhe had had with Charles I., and of the character 
great seal, Oliver unbosomed himself. He said | and principles of Charles Il. he entertained the 
that both army and people began to havea strange | worst opinion. He broke off the conference, 
distaste for the members of parliament. “ Aud | “seeming by his countenance and carriage to be 
really,” said he, “ their pride, and ambition, and , displeased with what had been said, yet he never 
self-seeking; their engrossing all places of hon- | _ objected it against Whitelock in any public meet- 
our and profit to themselves and their friends; | ing afterwards: only his carriage towards him 
their daily breaking forth into new and violent from that time was altered.”' Other conferences 
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! Whitelock, Memorials. Pigg own lanes’ and the precautions requisite for its iwicdicbeioe 
“Cromwell could at his laa canoes a conversation | Never had it manifested so much anxiety to give satisfaction to 
with Whitelock, when it took a turn which was not agreeable | the wishes of the country: law reform, the -alleviation of the 
to him, but he could not adjourn the impending conflict be- | condition of the ‘poor, the measures necessary for securing the 
tween the parliament and hi:self, which was made manifest ’ preaching of the gospel, and the maintenance of ita ministers in 
and hastened onwards by such confidential communications; it {| every part of the empire; indeed, all questions of a popular 
was war, and one of those wars that do not admit of a pacific | character, whether civil or religious, were the subjects of repeated 
settlement. Notwithstanding the hypocrisy displayed in the | discussion and deliberation; and those great political acts which 
perwonal relations and language of the antagonista, the conflict | were caloulated to throw lustre on the ruling power, such as the 
was thenoeforward avowed and active. Irritated and paralyzed | union of England and Sootland, the settlement of the affairs of 
at once by the intrigues of tts enemy, the parliament introduced Ireland, and the necessities of the war with the United Pro- 
into its management of public affairs thé consciousness of its | vinoes, were incessantly under debate. The government strove 
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_ took place between Cromwell, St. John, Lenthall , this was not parliamentary language. “I know 

the speaker, Desborough, Harrison, Fleetwood, | it,” cried Cromwell; who then rushed from his 
aud Whalley; and to all these men the lord- | seat to the stage or floor in the midst of the house, 
general declared that a “settlement with some- | where he walked up and down, with his hat on 
what of monarchical power in it would be very | his head, reproaching,the members personall ¥ 
effectual.” It was debated how the present parlia- | not naming them, but showing by his gestures 
ment might be dissolved and a new one chosen. | who it was he meant. Pointing at Vane, he said, 
An unshackled election was out of the question ; | “One person might have prevented all this, but 
the Presbyterians so returned would alone have | he is a juggler, and hath not so much as common 
more than doubled the number of the Inde- : honesty. The Lord hath done with him, how- 
pendents or Republicans, who would have been | ever, and chosen honester and worthier instru- 
voted to the Tower or the scaffold, or again ob- | ments for carrying on his work.” Vane, Went- 
liged to call in Cromwell's pikes and muskets. | worth, and Henry Martin raised their voices. 
Yet, hoping to thwart the lord-general and | “I'll put an end to your prating,” shouted Crom- 
prolong their own power by a coalition with | well; “you are no parliament: Pll put an end to 
their enemies, the Rump adopted the resolution | your sitting! Get ve gone. Give way to hones- 
of bringing into the new parliament a number of | ter men.” And stamping with his foot heavily. 
Presbyterians under the name of “Neutrals.” ; Upon the floor, the door opened, and his mus- 
This brought matters to 2 head. Cromwell and | keteers rushed in and surrounded him. Then 
the officers of the army declared that these Pres- | pointing to the speaker in his chair, he said to 
byterians would betray them to the royalists and | Harrison, “Fetcn him down.” Harrison went 
destroy the religious liberty which they had won , to the speaker, and bade him come down; but 
for the country. On the i9th of April there ‘the speaker sat still, and said nothing. “Take 
was a great meeting at Cromwell's lodgings in | him down,” cried Cromwell; and then Harrison 
Whitehall, as well of some parliament men as | pulled at his robe, and the speaker came down. 
of officers of the army. Those discussions, which | Algernon Sydney, that staunch republican, and 
lasted till late in the night, were renewed on the | then a young member, happened that day to 
morrow morning—the memorable 20th of April | be seated next to the speaker. “Put Aim out,” 
—but while they were in progress news was | cried Cromwell to Harrison, who was as active 
brought them from the house, that the commons | in ending the parliament as Pride had been in 
were hurrying through their obnoxious bill, with | purging it. Harrison instantly ordered Sydney 
all its clauses about Neutrals, &c. The members | to go out. But Sydney said he would not go 
present at the meeting in Cromwell’s lodgings | out; and sat still till the general said again, 
instantly ran down to the house, and Cromwell, | “ Put him out;” and Harrison and Worsley, who 
greatly excited, commanded some of the officers | commanded Cromwell's own regiment of foot, 
to fetch a party of soldiers to accompany him. | laid their hands upon his shoulders, as if they 
He then marched away to the house, attended by | would force him. Then Sydney rose, and went 
Lainbert, a few other officers, and a file of mus- | towards the door; and Cromwell went up to 
keteers, whom he left in the lobby. Coing, then, | the table where the mace lay, and, pointing to it, 
straight to his seat, he sat for some time in silence, | cried, “Take away that bauble.” As the mem- 
listening to the debate; but when the speaker | bers withdrew, Alderman Allen said that, if he 
was about to put the motion, he beckoned Har- | would send out the soldiers, all might yet be re- 
rison to him, and said, “Now is the time! I| paired; but Cromwell replied by accusing the 
must do it.” Harrison, a religious enthusiast, | alderman of embezzlement and dishonesty in his 
advised him to consider what he was doing. He | office as treasurer to the army. And, pointing 
sat down, paused for a minute, then rose, and, | to them as he spoke, he called Challoner a drun- 
removing his hat from his head, began a speech | kard, Sir Peter Wentwofth an adulterer, and his 
to the question before the house. Soon growing | old friend Henry Martin a whoremaster. A 8 
warm, he told them that they were deniers of | Vane passed he said aloud to Cromwell, “This is 
justice, oppressors, self-seekers, openly profane | not honest; yea, it is against morality and com- 
men. Sir Harry Vane or Sir Peter Wentworth, | mon honesty.” “Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry 
or both, rose to remonstrate, and told him that | Vane! the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry 
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hard to obtain a little dignity or favour from every available 
source. But most of these attempts resulted in nothing: de- | hesitation. He had frequent conversations, sometimes with the 
bates were indefinitely pro!onged and resumed; conferences and | officers only, sometimes with the officers and members of par- 
reports of committees were multiplied to no effect ; resolutions liament together, and sometimes even with Presbyterian or 
which seemed decisive were revoked or called in question. The other ministers, whom he consulted as it were on a case of con- 
parliament was evidently under the sway of a continuous per- science, in order to bring them over to his views; but ne bon | 
plexity, which urged it to redouble its efforts, at the same time , times met with opposition as frank and decided as his ownwords” 
that it doomed them to unproductiveness. were indiscreet and aaa ala Hist., vol. i, p. 830. i = 
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‘Cromwell, on his side, was not exempt from anxiety and 





Vane !" was the general's retort. And thus the 
house was soon cleared; “for,” says Whitelock, 
who was present, “among all the parliament, of 
whom many wore swords, and would sometimes 
brag high, not one man offered to draw his sword 
against Cromwell, or to make the least resistance 
against liim, but all of them tamely departed the 
house.” When they were all gone, the doors 
were locked, and Cromwell, with the keys in his 
pocket, walked quietly back to his lodgings at 
Whitehall. “When I went to the house,” said 
he, “I did not think to have done this; but per- 
ceiving the Spirit of God strong upon me, I 
would no longer consult flesh and blood.” In 
the afternoon of the same day, being accom- 
panied by Harrison and Lambert, he went to 
Derby House, and turned out the council of 
state that were there sitting under the presi- 
dency of Bradshaw.' 

Proclamations were issued containing the 
grounds and reasons for dissolving the late par- 
liament, and calling a new one. But it was not 
till nearly three months had elapsed that people 
saw what sort of “known persons, fearing God, 
and of approved integrity,” Cromwell chose to 
hold under him the legislative power of the na- 
tion, One hundred and thirty-nine persons for 
the counties and towns of England, six for Wales, 
five for Scotland, and six for Ireland, were sum- 
moned by writ, running simply in his own name, 
to meet in the council-chamber at Whitehall, and 
take upon them the trust of providing for the 
future government. And on the 4th of July 
about 120 of these individuals of his own se- 
leeting met at the place appointed. It was, on 
the whole, an assemblage of men of good family 
or of military distinction, “many of them being 
persons of fortune and knowledge;”*? but, mixed 
with these, were some persons of inferior rank, 
who were peconmmended by their religious eh- 
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1 Speaking of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Campbell says :-—"‘ In 
spite of this independent conduct, the leading men of the Com- 
monwealth had great confidence in Hale, and they invited him 
to an undertaking which might have been of inestimable benefit 
to the community. Since tho reign of Edward I. there had 
hardly bean any change in the laws, or the modes of administer- 
ing justice in England, and they had become quite unsuited to 
the altered circumstances of the country. Whitelock and other 
enlightened lawyers, who were members of the Long Parliament, 
were eager for legal reform, but they were thwarted by ignorant 
enthusiasts, who proposed what was impracticable or absurd; 
and even Oliver himeelf, when any objection was made to the 
abolition of existing processes, without the substitution of any 
others for the protection of property or innocence, coupes 
of a combination of lawyers, whom he abueed as the ‘sons of 
Zeruiah.’ <A very reasonable suggestion was now offered—that 
such matters might be much better discussed in private, and 
that they should be referred to a mixed commission of lawyers 
and others, who were not members of the House of Commons. 
ce re were joined with him that fanatical Hugh Peters, and 
¢ psalm-singing military officers, who were for destroying 
ott existing system, ‘root and branch,’ and substituting for it 
the Mosaio law, as expounded in Levitious. However, Hale was 
supported by a majority of enlightened juriats, and with their 
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thusiasm, their dislike of the Presbyterians, and | 
their influence over the common people and sec- 
tarians. Of these the most noted was one Bar- 
bone, a dealer in leather, whose name, conver- 
ted into Barebone, was afterwards applied to 
the whole parliament, though the more common 
appellation for that assemblage was the “ Little 
Parliament.”* These members being seated 
round the council-table, Cromwell .and the offi- 
cers of the army standing about the middle of 
the table, the lord-general made a very long and 
very devout speech, showing the cause of their 
summons, and that they had “a clear call to 
take upon them the supreme authority of the 
Commonwealth,” and quoting Scripture most co- 
piously to admonish and encourage them to do 
their duties. When he had ended, he produced 
an instrument in writing, whereby he did, with 
the advice of his officers, devolve and intrust the 
supreme authority and government of the Com- 
mouwealth into the hands of the persons then 
met, but stipulating that they should not sit 
longer than the 3rd of November, 1654, and that, 
three months before the dissolution, they were 
to make choice of other righteous persons to 
succeed them, who were not to sit longer than a 
year, and then to dissolve themselves, after pro- 
viding, in like manner, for a succession and go- 
vernment. And delivering this instrument into 
their hands, his excellency commended them to 
the grace of God, and so departed. The Little 
Parlidment adjourned until the next morning, 
having voted that the morrow should be kept 
with fasting and prayer. At an early hour they 
met in the old parliament house, and fasted, and 
prayed, and preached—“not finding any necessity 
to call for the help of a minister”—till about six _ 
o'clock in the evening. On. the 6th of July, the | 
second day of their sitting, the question was put, 
“that the louse go on in seeking the Lord this 


assistance he drew up the heads of all the great legal improve- 


ments which have since been introduced, and of some for which 
public opinion is not even yet quite prepared—such as a general 
registration of deeds affecting real property. Ordinances for 
carrying on legal proceedings in the English language, and for 
abolishing tenure in chivalry, with all its burdensome ineol- 
dents, were accordingly passed ; but these reforms, being inter- 
rupted by the sudden dissolution of the Long Parliament, could 
not be advantageously resumed during the troubles which fol- 
lowed, and upon the Restoration were viewed with dislike, under 
the notion that they proceeded from Puritans and republicans." 
Lord Campbell adds in a note :—‘‘ We have not yet done justice 
to the moderate and wise men who appeared in England during 
the Commonwealth. Their prudence contrasts very strikingly 
with the recklessness which has marked the proceedings of re- | 
volutionary leaders in all other countries." 

2 Whitelock. 

3 Nearly all the ridiculous names given to the Independents 
of this time, as ‘‘ Redeemed Compton,” “ Fight-the-good-fight- 
of-faith White,” ‘ If- Christ - had -not- died -thou - hadst - been- 
damned Barebones,” are pure inventions made fifty years after — 
by a clergyman of the Established church. Sir Antony Ashley. 
Cooper, afterwards so celebrated as Earl of as rigae ‘Was a. 
member of this parliament. 
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day,” but it was negatived, and Monday, the 
11th, was fixed for that holy exercise. Yet when 
they put themselves in business. motion this 
Little Parliament was soon found too quick. 
They voted the abolition of the High Court of 
Chancery; they nominated a set of commissioners 
to preside in courts of justice; and they aimed a 
death-blow at tithes, without taking much care 
to provide an equivalent. They entertained also 
other projects which alarmed their nominator, 
who could never command a steady majority 
either in this or in any other of his parliaments; 
and on the 12th of December, little more than 
five months after their first meeting, they were 
prevailed upon, by the manceuvres of Cromwell, 
to dissolve themselves, and surrender their trust 
into his hands.' 

Then the lord-general held a council of officers, 
and, certain other persons being joined with them 
to advise, it was resolved to have a Common- 
wealth in a single person—“ which person should 
be the Lord-general Cromwell, under the title 
and dignity of Lord-protector of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and the dominions and terri- 
tories thereunto belonging, to be advised and 
assisted by a council of godly, able, and discreet 
persons, to be not more than twenty-one.” And, 
accordingly, as lord-protector, Oliver Cromwell 
was solemnly inaugurated on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, being seated in a chair of state, which looked 
very like a throne, in the midst of the Court of 
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1M. Guizot describes the several parties that now divided 
England as consisting of that which aimed at legal reform, 
thinking that this would meet all difficulties—that of political 
revolution, not in forms but in the essence of government, rest - 
ing ite faith in the sovereignty of the House of Commons, and 
with which the religious party of the Presbyterians was closely 
united—and that which threw aside the past history of England, 
and rejected all national institutions and traditions, in order to 


found a new government upon pure theory, in as far at least as | 


it conceived a theory; this last party composed, like the pre- 
ceding, of a political and a religious.portion. Of the failure of 
all three he speaks thus :— 

“(In 1653, after twelve years of contest, all these parties had 
successively appeared and failed in their designs. They ought 
at least to have been convinced of this result, and it is certain 
that the public was sv. The legal party, quickly thrust aside, 
had seen the ancient constitution and laws spurned and trampled 
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Chancery. ‘The prerogatives which were con- 
ferred upon him, or, rather, which were taken 
by himself, were almost regal. The supreme 
legislative authority sas declared to be, and 
reside, in the lord- protector and parliament. 
All commissions, patents, writs, processes, &c., 
were to run in the name and style of the lord- 
protector, from whom, for the future, should be 
derived all magistracy and honours, and all par- 
dons, except in cases of murder and treason. The 
militia, and all forces both by sea and land, dur- 
ing the sitting of parliament, were to be in his 
and their hands, but, in the intervals of parlia- 
ment, in hia and the council’s only, The powers 
of making war and peace were to remain with 
him and his council. The new parliament was 
to consist of 400 English, thirty Scots, and thirty 
Irish members. The council of government was 
to consist of Philip, Lord Viscount Lisle, Charles 
Fleetwood, Esq., John Lambert, Esq., Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, Baronet, Sir Charles Wolsey, Baronet, 
Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, Baronet, Edward 
Montague, John Desborough, Walter Strickland, 
Henry Lawrence, William Sydenham, Philip 
Jones, Richard Major, Francis Rous, and Philip 
Skipton, Esquires. The office of Lord-protector 
of the Commonwealth was declared to be for life. 

In the interval which had elapsed since the 
forcible expulsion of the Rump, the maritime 
war had been conducted with great vigour and 
success—--the English fleet having, according to a 
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roads; they were covered with rubbers and brigands, Thus 
physical as well as moral anarchy prevailed, and the House of 
Commons and the republican counci] of state were utterly in- 
efficient to preserve order. 

“The three great: parties of the Revulution, then, had been 
successively called upon to conduct it, to govern the country 
according to their ability and theories: and they had been found 
incapable of doing so; they had all three complotely failed, and 
were writhing powerless. ‘it was then,’ says Bossuet, ‘that a 
man was found who left nothing to fortune that he could place 
| beyond its reach by counsel and foresight,’ an expression quite 
| erroneous, and which all history belies. No man ever left more 
' to fortune than Cromwell; none ever exposed more to hazard, 
or proceeded with more temerity, without design or object, but 
the determination to go as far aa fate would permit him. Crom- 
well is characterized by a boundless ambition and an admirable 
skill in converting each day and each circumstance into a means 





under foot, and innovations penetrating on all sides. The party | of progrewion, the art of turning fortune to account, without 
of political revolution witnessed parliamentary reforms perish | presuming to direct it. He displayed qualities such as perhaps 
in the novel use to which it was wished to apply them; after | no man who has pursued a career at all analogous ever evinced; 
twelve years of domination it saw the House of Commons re- | he was suited for all the phases, the most distinct and varied, 
duced, by the successive expulsion of the royalists and Pres- | of the Revolution. He was equally a man for the first as for the 
byterians, to # very small number of members, despised and | last of ite periods; in the beginning the instigator of insurrection, 


detested by the public, and utterly incapable of governing. The 
republican party seem to have succeeded best; the House of 
Commons counted scarcely more than fifty or sixty members, 
all republicans. They might believe and call themselves masters 
- of the country ; but the country resolutely refused to allow itself 
to be governed by them, and they were incapable of giving effect 
to their will in any quarter; tliey had no means of action either 
on the army or the people. No social bond or aafety any longer 
subsisted ; justice was not rendered, or, if it were, it was not 
justice ; its administration was directed by party spirit, chance, 
or malice. And not only was there an absence of all safety in 
the relations of society, but there was none even on the high- 


| the promoter of anarchy, and the fiercest revolutionist in Eng- 
land; subsequently, the man of reaction, the re-esatablisher of 
order and social organization ; thus playing by himeelf alone all 
the parte which, in the usual course of revolutions, are divided 
amongst the greatest actors. . . . He had more than any other 
contributed to prostrate government, and he restored it because 
no other coul@ assume and wield it... . Once master of the 
government, this man, whose ambition had shown iteelf so 
daring and insatiable, who had always advanced pushing fortune 
before him, and stayed by no barrier, exhibited good sense, 
prudence, and perception of the practicable, sufficient to control 
his most violent desires.”—Guizot, Civilization in Byrope. , : 
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_ length, 20 in breadth, and 50 in height. 
“yt: tapestry till 1600, when, in consequence of the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the increased accommodation required in 
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pun of those days, out-trumped Van Tromp. 

This Neptune of the Dutch again came in the 
Downs, with a fleet of 108 sail. On the 2d of 
June, 1653, Generals Monk and Dean engaged 

him: on the 3d, the gallant Blake came up ana 

decided the action. The Dutch lost seventeen of 
their ships, which were sunk or taken; the Eng- 

lish lost not a ship, but General Dean unfortu- 

nately fell in the first day of the action. By the 

goth of July, Van Tromp again got to sea, and 

with 120 ships. On Sunday morning, the 31st 

of July, Monk and Blake encountered him with 

au inferior force. This was by far the most ter- 

rible and decisive of all these great sea-fights. 

It lasted five hours, at the closest quarters. Van 

Tromp was killed by a musket-shot. The Dutch 

lost thirty ships, the English only two. It put | 
an end to the war, and allowed the protector | 

time to attend to business at home. 
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as a statesman and organizer. But, in Scotland, 
the Highlanders for the most part defied the 
authority of the Commonwealth; the Lords Glen- 
cairn, Athole, Lorn, and Balcarras kept the stan- 
dard of Charles IT. flying, and, upon being joined 
by General Middleton from the Continent, they 
assumed a very menacing attitude. But wher 
General Monk, re-appointed by Cromwell to the 
chief command in Scotland, returned to that 
country after his victories over the Dutch, he 
quelled the Highland insurrection with infinite 
ease, and compelled Middleton to run back to his 
exiled master. Yet it appears that, as early as 
this at least, Charles was tampering with Monk. 

On the 3d of September, the members of the 
new parliament assembled, and heard a long ser- 
mon in Westminster Abbey. This day, though 
a Sunday, had been chosen hecause it was the 
anniversary of the great victories of Dunbar and 


The French government now made haste to | Worcester, and because Cromwell considered it 
congratulate the lord-protector, and engaged to | as his lucky day. On the morrow, after another 


dismiss the family of the late King Charles from 
France. Spain made a tender of friendship or 
alliance. Portugal, which had, in effect, been at 
ypen war with the Commonwealth, sent over au 
ambassador to negotiate for a peace with Crom- 
well. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to that Portu- 
guese envoy, killed a mad English royalist in an 
affray near the Royal Exchange. Don Pantaleon 
fled for refuge to the house of his brother, who 
pleaded the ancient ambassadorial right of mak- 
ing it an asylum; but Cromwell made the ambas- 
sador deliver up the offender, and, without heed- 
ing prayers, pr omises, or threats, sent him to be 
tried by a jury, which, for more fairness, consisted 
of six Englishmen and six foreigners. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, and on the 10th of 
July the head of Don Pantaleon was chopped off 
on Tower-hill. Notwithstand!ng this catas- 
trophe, the Portuguese ambassador was fain to 
sign the treaty of peace with the lord-protector, 
and, having so done, he made haste to get away 
from « country where the laws and the ruler 
would make no distinction of persons, 

At this time, the authority, if not the life of 
Cromwell, was threatened by some of the discon- 
tented republican officers of the army; and he 
justified himself by the necessity of the case in 
imprisoning a few of their number. Ireland 
remained tolerably tranquil under his lieutenants, 
and, subsequently, under the rule of his second 
son, Heury Cromwell, who displayed great ability 
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' This celebrated apartinent formed part of the old palace of 


the Kings of England at Westminater. It measured 80 feet in 


It was hung ‘with 


the House of Commons, the tapestry and wainsoutting were taken 
‘dowp, and the interesting discovery made, that the interior had 
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sernion, the members followed Cromwell to the 
Painted Chamber. There the protector took his 





THE Parnted CHAMBER, WESTMINSTER.! 
From a view by J. T. Smith. 


seat in a chair of state—as like a throne as it 
well might be—the members, all uncovered, sat 
upon benches round about him; and, all being 
silent, “his highness” took off his hat, and made 
“ large and subtle s;:eech,” . He spoke to them 
of the great danger resulting from the anarchic 
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arranged around the chamber in a succession of subjects in six 
bands, somewhat similar to the Bayeux Tapestry. Careful draw- 
ings of these pictures were made at the time by J.T. Smith for | 
his book on Westminster; aud still more careful drawings in 
1819, by Charles Stothard, since engraved in vol. vi. of the Ve- 
tueta Monumenta. The Painted Chamber was destroyed by the — 
fire which consumed the Houses of -Parliament in-18%4. —Cun- 


been originally painted with single figures and historical subjects, \ ningham's Hard- Book: of London, 
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principles of the Levellers, and the fantastic 
opinions of the Fifth Monarchy Men, who, if 
left to themselves, would destroy liberty, pro- 
perty, law, and rational religion, in order to in- 
troduce their wild systems of government under 
the mask of the most sacred of all liberties—the 
liberty of conscience. [These Fifth Monarchy 
Men confidently expected that the millennium 
was at hand, that Christ was coming, and that 
they, as the blessed sainta, were to hold under 
him the exclusive dominion of the whole world. ] 
He went on to tell them that there had been too 
much subverting and undoing; that “overturn, 
overturn, overturn,” was a Scripture phrase very 
much abused, and applied to justify all kinds of 
turbulent practices; that the enemies of civil and 
religious liberty were not idle, but were seeking 
every instant to profit by internal dissensions. 
He took credit to himself—and not without good 
reason—for the successful and glorious termina- 
tion of the Dutch war, for the strict and unim- 
peded course of justice, for the excellent men he 
had nominated as judges, and for the checks he 
had given to the preachers of fanaticism and 
anarchy. When Cromwell had done speaking, 
the members went to their house; elected the old 
speaker, Lenthall; re-appointed several of the 
officers of the Long Parliament, and named the 
13th of September as a day of humiliation. But, 
on the morrow, they called in question the recent 
constitution, or “instrument of government,” by 
appointing a committee of privileges, and by 
moving that the house should deliberate whether 
the legislative power should or should not be in 
a single person and a parliament. Many violent 
speeches were made against the protector, and 
against nearly every part of this new constitution. 
At the end of eight days, Cromwell summoned all 
the members before him in the Painted Chamber, 
and there gave them to understand that neither 
" his authority nor any fundamental portion of the 
new constitution was to be altered or called in 
question. ‘I called not myself to this place,” 
said the protector; “I say again, I called not 
myself to this place! Of that God is witness. 
If my calling he from God, and my testimony 
from the people, God and the people shall take 
it from me, else I will not part with it.” In the 
end, he proposed a test or recognition of his 
government, which must be signed by them all. 
The test was simply in these words—‘I do 
hereby promise and engage to be true and faith- 
ful to the Lord-protector and the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and shall not 
(according to the tenor of the indenture whereby 
IT am returned to serve in parliament) propose, or 
give my congent, to alter the government as it is 
settled in one person and a parliament.” About 
130 members subscribed it immediately, and 
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adjourned for one day, to give time for the rest 
to sign it. In the course of the day, Major- 
general Harrison, who had returned to his re- 
publicanism, was arrested by a party of horse. 
On the 14th of September, many more of the 
members subscribed the recognition. On the 
18th, the house voted that all persons returned 
to serve in this present parliament should, before 
they were admitted to sit, subscribe the test or 
recognition. Yet, after this, they proceeded to 
call in question the fundamental principles of the 
new constitution, and to aim side blows at the 
protectoral authority and prerogative. 

Nearly five months had now 
elapsed since this parliament be- 
gan its sitting, “in all which time they did much 
in doing nothing.” They had not presented a 
single bill to the protector; they had not honoured 
him with the slightest communication ; they had 
not voted him u sixpence to meet the expenses of 
government. On the 22d of January Cromwell 
summoned them before him, to tell them that it 
was not for the profit of these nations that they 
should continue any longer, and that, therefore, 
he did dissolve this parliament. 

The country was getting into a very disorderly 
state. <A few days after the dissolution, Crom- 
well discovered the particulars of an extensive 
plot, wherein many of the king's party and some 
of the Levelling party were engaged, and were 
acting in strange concert, each hoping, in the end, 
to dupe the other. Tn several counties small 
armed parties began to gather into a body, and 
attempts were made to surprise and seize three 
or four towns and castles. Jt was suspected that 
these movements had been countenanced by the 
late parliament. Cromwell arrested Major Wild- 
man, one of these parliamentarians, and sent him 
to Chepstow Castle. At the moment of his ar- 
rest this Wildman was found dictating --“ The 
declaration of the free and well-attected people 
of England now in arms against the tyrant Oli- 
ver Cromwell, Esquire.” In the month of March 
there were some insurrections in the west of Eng- 
land, but they were put down by a regiment of 
Cromwell’s horse; Penruddock, Grove, and Lu- 
cas were executed, and the prisons in those parts 
were filled with royalists. The Earl of Roches- 
ter came over from Charles IT., made a feeble 
attempt in Yorkshire, and then fled for his life. 
Similar attempts, some made by royalists, some 
by republicans, failed in other places. But these 
insurrections and plots, which at one time ex- 
tended from the Scottish Highlands to the hills 
of Cornwall, made the protector adopt a rigid 
system of military government. He divided Eng-— 
land and Wales into eleven districts, over each of 
which he placed a major-general with very ex- | 
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tensive authority, civil as well as military. 
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In the plenitude of his power the protector | as affairs stood, there was nothing but the single 
demanded from Spain that no Englishman should | life of Cromwell between comparative tranquil- 
ever be subject to the Inquisition, and that the | lity and prosperity and civil war and anarchy; 
West Indies and the South American continent | and many men in the present parliament had 
should be thrown open to his flag, with a free | seriously deliberated upon the restoration of the 
trade to all English subjects. The Spanish am- | House of Lords and of hereditary monarchy. At 
bassador told him that this ~e like asking for | length a member openly proposed in the house 
the King of Spain's two eyes. He sent forth a | that his highness the protector should be begged 
gallant fleet under the command of Vice-admiral | to take upon him the government according to | 
Penn, with a land army under General Venables; | | the ancient constitution. Shortly after this, Sir 
and this expedition, which had alarmed nearly all | Christopher Pack suggested, without periphrasis, 
the courts of Europe, took and secured the very | that, as the best way of settling the nation, the 
important island of Jamaica. At the same time | lord-protector should be desired to assume the 
a second fleet, under Blake, pnt down the Bar- | title of king! The republican and military mem- 
bary pirates in the Mediterranean, and exacted | bers rose in a great fury, and forced Pack from 
indemnities from the Grand Duke of Tuscany, | his seat down to the bar of the house.- But Pack 
who had allowed the sale of English prizes at had many friends; they rose to assist him, and, 
Leghorn. Cromwell, who was accustomed to ; in spite of much violence and tumult, a paper he 
any that a ship-of-the-line was the best ambassa- | held in his hand was read to the house. Its pur- 
dor--that he could make the thunder of his can- | port was to denounce the military government of 
von in the Mediterranean be heard with terror | the eleven major-generals, and to urge the pro- 
by the pope in Rome—next interfered in favour | tector to assume a higher title, and to put him- 
of the persecuted Waldenses, a Protestant people | self at the head of a government which should be. 
dwelling in the upper valleys of Piedmont. In | managed with the advice of two Houses of Par- 
this negotiation, as in many others, Cromwell | liament. Forthwith it was voted by a majority 
was assisted by the pen of Milton. He could ; of 100 to 44 that the motion should be discussed ; 
svarcely make his sea-cannon even heard at Turin | and it was debated day after day from the 23d 
by the Duke of Savoy, the sovereign of Pied- | of February to the 26th of March. Pack’s paper 
mont and the persecutor of the Waldenses; but | was finally adopted by the house, who changed 
Cromwell was engaged in a treaty with the | its title into that of “The humble petition and 
French, and he refused to sign it until Cardinal | Advice of the Parliament of England, Scotland, 
Mazarin had read a lesson of toleration to the | and Ireland.” On the last day of the debate, a 
court of Savoy, and had obtained from it a solemn | blank left for the title to be borne by Cromwell 
engagement to grant to the Protestant. mountain- | was filled up with the word ‘ Kine,” by the de- 
eers liberty of conscience and the restoration of | cision of 123 against 62. On the 4th of April 
all their ancient rights. Then Cromwell finished | the paper was presented to his highness at White- 
his treaty with his brother the King of France, | hall by the speaker and the house, “ who desired 
and declared war against the King of Spain. In | that his highness would be pleased to magnify 
this naval war against the Spaniards, Blake was | himself with the title of king,” and six or seven 
again the hero; and he and his captains pre- | members were appointed to persuade his highness 
sently began to fill the ports of England with | thereto. Cromwell, having listened to the per- ; 
rich prizes. auasive members, urged his reasons against their 

Encouraged by these successes, Cromwell ven- | arguments, declariug that he did not find it his 
tured to call a third parliament, which he opened | duty to God and the country to accept the pro- 
on the 17th of September, 1656, after rejecting | posed new title. He desired time to reflect upon 
nearly 100 of the members elected. In this | this part of “the great machine of England's go- 
“ purified ” assembly money was voted liberally, | vernment;” but, as to the second great clause of 
and other bills were passed according to the lord- | the commons’ paper, which recalled into exist- 
protector’s desire. A congpiracy, in which one | ence the House of Peers, he did not hesitate for 
Synderecombe, who had been quarter-master to | a moment. He was convinced that a parliament 
Monk, undertook to assassinate the protector, | of one house was like a bird with only one wing; 
and the discovery of a correspondence between | he was willing, he was happy, that there should | 
some of the republicans and the court of Ma- | be two houses.’ 
drid, hurried on the debates and events which | These proceedings were interrupted by the dis- 
we have now to relate. covery of a terrible plot of the Fifth Monarchy 

\gAD, . 1657. It had long been felt that any Men, who had resolved that there should: be no 
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parliament of one chamber or house | king but King Jesus, and no parliament but a — 
“ileal tbc Seis mcaasil or something worse, and that, Sanhedrim, to consist entirely of sainta—that } is, 
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of themselves. These madmen were seized and | and on the next day that ceremony was performed 
sent to the Tower.' Then, on the 12th of April, | with pomp and circumstance little inferior to 
a committee of the house waited again upon the | those which attend a coronation. And after 
lord-protector to request him to be king. They | many stately ceremonies and a long prayer, “ the 
got no answer. On the 16th the committee would | heralds, by sound of trumpet, proclaimed his 
have repeated their visit, but Cromwell put them | highness Protector ef* England, Scotland, and 
off to another day, being busy in examining the | Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging: 
plot. On the 20th, upon Whitelock’s motion, | requiring all persons to yield him due obedience. 
the committee were again ordered to’ wait upon | Hereupon the trumpets sounded again, and the 
his highness. Here Whitelock himself says, | | people (after the usual manner) gave several ac- 
“The protector was satisfied in his private judg- | clamations, with loud shouts, crying, ‘God save 
ment that it was fit for him to take upon him the | the lord-protector!’ At the end of all, the pro- 
title of king, and matters were prepared in order | tector, with his train, returned to Whitehall, and 
thereunto; but afterwards, by solicitation of the | “the members to the parliament house, where they 
Commonwealth men, and fearing a mutiny and : | prorogued their sitting to the next January.”® 
defection of a great part of the army in case he, The court and the manner of life of Cromwell 
should assume that title and office, his mind - continued quiet and modest as they ever had 
changed; and many of the officers of the army : been; not wanting, however, a certain sober dig- 
gave out high threatenings against him in case : nity, which was more imposing than the tinsel 
he should do it; he therefore thought best to at- | and parade of most royalties. Everything at 
tend some better senson and opportunity in this | Hampton Court. his favourite residence, had an 
business, and refused it at this time with great | air of sobriety and decency: there was no riot, 
seeming “earnestness,” And, indeed, Cromwell’s | no debauchery seen or heard of; yet it was not 
assumption of hereditary royalty was most stren- | a dull place, the protector’s humour being natu- 
uously opposed, not merely by Lambert, who en- | rally of a cheerful turn, “ He was a great lover 
tertained the hope of succeeding him in the pro- | of music, and entertained the most skilful in that 
tectorship, but also by his own brother-in-law | science in his pay and family. He respected all 
Desborough, his son-in-law Fleetwood, his old | persons that were eximious in any art, and would 
instrument Colonel Pride, and above 100 officers | procure them to be sent or brought tohim. Some- 
of name and influence. These men declared that | times he would, for a frolic, before he had half 
the offer of a kingly title was but a trap to en- | dined, give or den for the drum to beat and call in 
snare and destroy him. They sent up astartling | his foot-guards, who were permitted to make 
petition or remonstrance to the house, vowing | booty of all they found on the table. Sometimes 
that they who had hazarded their lives against | he would be jocund with some of the nobility, and 
monarchy were still ready to do so in defence of | would tell them what company they had lately 
the liberties of the nation.? Therefore, 7f Crom- | kept; when and where they had drunk the king's 
well had set his heart upon the mere title of king | health and the royal family’s; bidding them, when 
me? 








(the power he had), he was disappointed, and | they did it again, to do it more privately; and 
obliged to recede. On the 19th of May, after he | this without any passion, and as festivous, droll 
had submitted several papers to the house, it was | discourse.”*. He delighted especially to surround 
voted that his title should continue to be that of | himself with the master-minds of his age and 
lord-protector. But, in withholding the crown, | country—with men who have left immortal names 
the commons proceeded to give him the right of | behind them. Milton, the Latin secretary, was 
appointing his successor in the protectorate. This | his familiar; honest Andrew Marvel was his fre- 
was done on the 22d of May; and on the same | quent guest; Waller was his friend and kinsman; 
day they begged him to create the “other honse,” | nor was the more youthful genius of Dryden ex- 
the members to be such as should be nominated | cluded. Hartlib, a native of Poland, the bosom 
by his highness and approved by the commons. | friend of Milton, and the advocate of education, 
In the same instrument the lord-protector was | was honoured and pensioned; and so was Usher, 
heartily thanked for restoring peace and tran- | the learned and amiable archbishop, notwith- 
quillity, although environed by enemies abroad | standing his prelacy; and John Biddle, called the 
and unquiet spirits at home. father of English Unitarians, received an allow- 

When the clerk of the parliament had read | ance of 100 crowns a-year, Even the fantastic, 
this long instrument, Cromwell, after a solemn | plotting Catholic, Sir Kenelm Digby, was among 
speech, said, “The lord-protector doth consent.” | the protector’s guests, and received support or 
On the 25th of June the parliament ordered the | assistance on account, chiefly, of his literary 
master of the ceremoniés to give notice to foreign | merits. The general course of the protector: 8 
ambassadors of the ambassadors of the inauguration of the protector of the protector; | government was mild and just. 
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About six. : weeks after. Cromwell's inaugura- 
tion he was afflicted by receiving the news of the 
death of the brave Blake; who, with wonderfal 
succesa, had asserted in all seas the supremacy 
of the British flag—who had done the most emi- 
nent service to parliament, to commonwealth, to 
the protector—who had been the “first man that 
declined the old track, and made it manifest that 
the science might be attained in less time than 
was imagined, and despised those rules which 
had long been in practice to keep his ship and 
men out of danger, which had been held, in for- 
mer times, a point of great ability and circum- 
spection, as if the principal art requisite in the 
captain of a ship had been to be sure to come 
safe home again --the first man who brought the 
ships to contemn castles on shore, which had 
been thought ever very formidable--the first that 
infused that proportion of courage into the sea- 
men, by making them see what mighty things 
they could do if they were resolved, and taught 
them to fight in fire as well as upon water.”! 
“The last part he ever acted in a sea of blood,” 
Bays a quaint but spirited and correct narrator, 
“was against the Spaniards at Santa Cruz: here, 
with twenty-five sail, he fought (as it were in a 
ring) with seven forts, a castle, and sixteen ships, 
many of them being of greater force than most 
of those ships Blake carried in against them: yet, 
in spite of opposition, he soon calcined the enemy 
and brought his fleet back again to the coast of 
Spain full fraught with honour.”*? But his con- 
atitution was now worn out by long services and 


by the sea-scurvy; and he ‘who would never 


strike to any other enemy, struck his top-mast to 
death” as he was entering Plymouth Sound. 
The protector, drawing more closely to France, 
according to a private agreement, had prepared 
troops to join the French army under Turenne; 
and 6000 foot were sent over to Bo:logne under 
the command of Sir John Reynolds and Colonel 
Morgan, These red-coats marched with Tur- 
enne into Spanish Flanders, and took Mardick. 
In the course of the following winter, while the 
English were in quarters, the Duke of York, the 
late king’s second son, took the field suddenly 
with a strong body of Spaniards, and endeav- 
oured to drive the English out of Mardick; but 
he was repulsed with great loss. Abandoned and 
cast out by the French, and hoping little from 


the Spaniards, Charles IL, who was quite capa- 


t Clarendon. 

3 Perfect Politician. 
adds, ‘‘He was a man wholly devoted to hia country's service, 
resolute in his undertakings, and most faithful in the perform- 
i : with him valour seldom missed ite reward, nor cowardice 

aiinhment. When news was brought him of a metamor- 
viele A the state at home he would then encourage the seamen 


“mind state affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us. In 
all bf tions the wind seldom deceived him, but most an ; 


he : 
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The writer of this rich little volume | 
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ble of meaner things, offered to espouse one of 
Cromwell's daughters; but the lord - protector 
told Orrery, who recommended the match, that 
Charles was so damnably debauched, he would 
undo them all.* 

A.D. 1658. .. On the 20th of January the par- 
liament met according to their ad- 
journment, and received into the house their 


fellow-members who had been prevented. from 


taking their seats in the preceding session; ’ this _ 


being done upon the fourth article of the “ Pati: a 
| tion and Advice,” by which it was provided that - 
|no member legally chosen should be excluded 

from performance of his duty, but by consent of 

parliament. In the interval of the parliament's 
sitting, the protector had provided his peers who 
were to make up the other house, and these quasi- 
| lords had been summoned by the same form of 
writs which had formerly been used for calling 
the peers to parliament. They were in all sixty, 
and among them were several noblemen, knights, 
and gentlemen of ancient family and good estates, 
the rest. being for the most part colonels and 
officers of the army. Foremost on the list appear 
the names of the Lord Richard Cromwell, the 
protector’s eldest son, the Lord Henry Cromwell, 
his other son, Lord-deputy of Ireland, Nathaniel 

Fiennes, Fleetwood, the Earl of Warwick, the 

Earl of Mulgrave, the Earl of Manchester, Lord 
| Kure, Viscounts Say and Lisle, Lord John Clay- 

pole, Charles, Viscount Howard, Lord Whar- 

ton, Lord Falconbridge, General Monk, comman- 

der-in-chief of his highness's forces in Scotland, 

and Lord Edward Montague; and Whitelock, 
Hazlerig, Whalley, Barkstead, Pride, Goff, Sir 
Christopher Pack, the ex-lord-mayor of London, 
St. John, and other old friends of the protector, 
| 





were among the remainder.‘ If Cromwell had 
been ever so much disposed to call upon the old 
peers, and if that aristocracy had been ever so 
well inclined to obey the summons, such a mea- 
sure was rendered impracticable by the last con- 
stitutional instrument, the “ Petition and Ad- 
vice” expressly stipulating that the members of 
“the other house” should be subject to the same 
excluding clauses as the members of the House 
of Commons; and with this additional bar, that 
all the members of that other house, though no- 
minated by his highness, must be approved by 
the commons. But nearly every possible cir- 
_cumstance set strongly against the revival of the 
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reel atood his friend ; especially in his last undertaking at the 
Canary Islands. To his last he lived a single life, never being 
| espoused to any but his country’s quarrels. As he lived bravely, 
| he died gloriously, and was buried in Henry VII.’a Chapel; yet 
| enjoying at this time no other monument but what is reared by 
his valour, which time iteelf can hardly deface.” Whitelock 
tells us that Blake's funeral was performed with great solemnity, 
and that at the time of it new plots were discovered. | 
3 Burnet; Orrery's Letters, 
4 Thurloe, Sate Papers; Whitclock. 
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ancient upper house; the vast majority of the 
peers had been devoted to the late king, and 
even the feeble minority of their number that 
remained at London with the parliament had re- 
fused taking any part in the king's trial; with 
the exception of a few united to him by old ties 
of friendship, or by their marrying into his fam- 
ily, there was not a single old peer that would 
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and essential part of that constitution. The at- 
tack was led by Hazlerig, who, though nominated 
to “the other house,” persisted in retaining his 
place in the commons; by Scot, a most resolute 
republican; and by others who detested any ap- 
proach to the old aristocratic House of Lords. 
On the fourth day of the session a message “from 
| the lords,” delivered by two of the judges, who 


trust Cromwell, or that he could trust. Not yet | all attended as formerly in the upper house, de- 
accustomed to this kind of recent creations, they | sired the concurrence of the commons in an ad- 
disdained to sit in a house with men who had | dress to the protector for a day of humiliation 
made their fortune with their sword or by their | and fast. The commons vehemently protested 
genius in war or law. Even the Earl of War- | against the title assumed in the message, and 
wick, who had gone along with the Common- | would admit of no other than that of “the other 
Wealth men in most things, and whose grandson | house.” On the morrow, the 25th of January, 
und presumed heir had married one of the pro- | upon a letter from the protector to the speaker of 
tector's daughters, declared that he could not sit the House of Commons, they met his highness in 
in the same assembly with Colonel Hewson, who the Banqueting House, and there he exhorted 
had been a shoemaker, and Colonel Pride, who | them to unity, and to the observance of their 


had been adrayman. And Manchester, Say, and 
the other members of the old House of Lords 
who had been named, contemptuously kept aloof, 
not one of them, it should appear, taking his seat 
except Lord Eure. The rest of the members of 
the other house took their seats as the old lords 
used to do formerly, and the protector went thi- 
ther to open the session according to the ancient 
and royal form. And the speaker, with the 
House of Commons, being sent for by the black 
rod, came to the lords’ house, where the protec- 
tor made a solemn speech to them, “but was 
short, by reason of his indisposition of health.”! 
Indeed, at the opening of this stormy session, 
wherein he was to be assaulted on all sides by his 
old Presbyterian enemies and by his old friends 
the Independents, who had become his worst eue- 
mies, his iron constitution was giving way un- 
der the effect of labour, anxiety, and grief: his 
daughter, the Lady Claypole, the darling of his 
heart, was visibly declining, and in no human 
heart were the domestic affections ever stronger 
than in that of this wonderful man. When he 
had done, the Lord-commissioner Fiennes har- 
angued “my lords and gentlemen of both the 
most honourable Houses of Parliament,” quoting 
Scripture most copiously, yet not more copiously 
than was sanctioned by the then general custom. 
From hearing this long discourse, the commons 
returned to their own house with irritated and 
hostile feelings; and there it was quickly seen that 
the protector, by removing so many of his friends 
to “the other house,” had left himself in a de- 
plorable minority in this; and also that those 
members who had taken their seats by virtue of, 
and in acknowledgment of the “ Petition and 
Advice,” were determined to destroy that last 
instrument of government, and to aim their first 
blows at the new house, which was an integral 
_ 1 Whitelock. 
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own laws and rules in the “ Petition and Advice.” 
Whitelock adds that he gave them a statement. 
of the public accounts and much good advice. 
But all this was of no avail; the majority in the 
commons persevered in their attack, and pre- 
sently broached the doctrine that the new house 
was, and must be a mere dependency of the com- 
mons—a thing invested with certain functions of 
legislature and with nothing more—that it could 
never be a co-ordinate power with the commons. 
Scot raked up the whole history of the peers 
since the commencement of the Civil war; and 
then coming to the grand crisis, he said, “The 
lords would not join in the trial of the king. We 
must lay things bare and naked. We were either 
to lay all that blood of ten years’ war upon our- 
selves or upon some other object. We called the 
King of England to our bar and arraigned him. 
He was for his obstinacy and guilt condemned 
and executed; and so let all the enemies of God 
perish! The House of Commons had a good 
conscience in it. Upon this, the lords’ house 
adjourned, and never met, and hereby came a 
farewell of all those peers.’”* Nor did Scot and 
his associates limit their attack to the other 
house or to mere declamation and oratory; they 
assaulted the protectorate itself, and a petition 
was circulated in the city by them and by some 
officers of the army for the purpose of abolishing 
Cromwell's all but kingly office. “All these pas- 
sages,” says Whitelock, “tended to their own de- 
struction, which it was not difficult to foresee.” 
Accordingly, on the 4th of February, the protec- 
tor, without any intimation of his purpose, went 
down to the House of Lords early in the morn- 
ing, summoned the commons before him, and 
ended a short, complaining speech with saying: — 
—“I do dissolve this parliament, and let God. 
judge between me and you.” And thus ended. 
a ert eee | 
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Cromwell’s last parliament, which had sat only 
fourteen days. 

The protector was never in so much danger as 
at this moment; the republicans and their friends 
‘“‘were ready both with arms and men to fall in 
with swords in their hands;” the army was mur- 
muring for want of pay; the royalists were spirited 
and combined by means of the Marquis of Or- 
mond, who, during the sitting of parliament, had 
passed several days in disguise and coucealment 
in the city of London; the Levellers and Fifth 
Monarchy Men were pledging their desperate 
services to those who could dupe them; Crom- 
well’s old friend Harrison, who had been released 
from the Tower after a short confinement, “was 
deep in the plot;” Colonel Silas Titus, a Pres- 
byterian royalist, or Colonel Sexby, or whoever 
was the author of the famed tract entitled A uling 
no Murder, had invited all patriots to assassina- 
tion, proclaiming that the greatest benefit any 
Englishman could render his country would be 
to murder Cromwell; and yet the protector, even 
sick and dispirited as he was, was capable of 
quelling this universal storm. He called a meet- 
ing of officers; he harangued the city and common 
counci] ; beheaded Dr. Hewitt and Sir Henry 
Slingsby; threw other plotters into prison; hanged 
three that were taken with arms in their hands 
in Cheapside; and not only preserved his autho- 
rity at home, but also prosecuted his wars abroad 
with vigour and success. Those English troops 
serving with Turenne gained a brilliant victory 
over the Spaniards commanded by Don Juan and 
the Duke of York, and helped to take Dunkirk, 
which, according to the treaty, was delivered to 
Cromwell, and well garrisoned with Englishmen. 
But the protector was sinking to the grave. 
“The first symptoms of this great man’s last 
sickness appeared presently upon the death of 
his daughter Claypole, whose end is thought by 
many to have hastened his dissolution. About 
the beginning of October, his distemper discovered 
itself to be a bastard tertian ague, which, for a 
week's time, threatened no danger. But pre- 
sently he began to grow worse, and so was 
brought from Hampton Court (where he first fell 
sick, aud where he made a will as to his domestic 
affairs) to London.”' At first he spoke confi- 


dently of his recovery, and of the good things he |~ >, 


intended, by the grace of Heaven, to do for his 
country; but his malady gained rapidly upon 
him,.and during the night of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, less than a month after the death of his dear 
daughter, he was assured that his end was ap- 


proaching, and was overheard by Major Butler 


a - uttering this prayer—“ Lord, I am a poor foolish 
‘Gugreature; this people would have me live; they 
“think it will be best for om and that it will 
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redound much to thy glory. All the stir is about 
this.?, Others would fain have me die, Lord, 
pardon them, and pardon thy foolish people; for- 
give them their sins, and do not forsake them; 
but love and bless them, and give them rest, and 
bring them to a consistency, and give me rest. 

. 1am aconqgueror, and more than a conqueror, 
through Jesus Christ, who strengtheneth me.”* 
Tn the course of that night he declared, in the 
presence of four‘or five of the council, that “my 
Lord Richard” should be his successor.‘ On the 
following morning he was speechless, and he 
expired between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 3d of September, the day which 
he accounted his happiest day, the anniversary 
of his great victories of Worcester and Dunbar. 
He was in the sixtieth year of his age. 





CROMWELL, from a cast taken after deaths 


Immediately after the death of Oliver Crom- 
well the council assembled, and, being satisfied 
that the protector in his lifetime, according to 
the “ Petition and Advice,” had declared his son 
Richard to be his successor, they gave orders for 
his being proclaimed in a solemn manner. The 
neighbouring princes and states sent ministers 
to condole with him on the death of his father, 
and to congratulate him on his happy and peree- 
able succession to the government. The army 
serving in Flanders, and still gaining laurels . 
there, proclaimed Richard at Dunkirk and in 
their camp, and sent over respectful addresses to 
him. The officers of the navy gladly acknow- 
ledged his authority, and pledged themselves to 
a4 Never,” said his friend and secretary Thurloe, ‘ was there 
any wan so prayed for as he was during his sickness, solemn 
assemblies meeting every day to besvech the Lord for the con- 
tinuance of his life; so that he is gone to heaven, embalmed 
with the tears of his people, and upon the wings of the prayers 
of the saints.”— Letter to Henry Cromwell, written on the 4th of 
September, 4 Kennet. 

4 Letter of Lord Faloonbridge to Henry Semel in Thurloe 
State Papers. 
5 The inatrix of the cast frum the face of Cromwell is preserved 


at Oxford. Some of the hairs of the head and beard adhere to 
the plaster. The cast from which the drawing is made formerly 


_. | halonged to William Godwin, author of a History of the Comman- 
~ { wealth of England, and is now 1 possession of J. W. Archer. 
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stand by him; and the same was done by General | royalty, by the hot war they waged against the | 


Monk and his officers in Scotland.' But Richard | 


Cromwell was no soldier, and destitute of high 


protector. The disguised royalists, of course, 
| joined the republicans. An act of recognition 


commanding powers of any kind. He had lived ' was, however, passed, and a revenue was settled 


a quiet retired life, as far as possible away from 
the turmoil of government and the bustle of the | 
camp, and he was almost a stranger to that sol- 
diery which his father had known personally 
almost to a man, and over which, by a rare com- | 
bination of qualities—by a mixture of unflinch- 
ing firmness in essentials and good nature in 
minor points, by devotion and by an easy fami- ! 
liarity which condescended to drollery—he had 
exercised an almost magical influence. The paye 
ment of the troops, too, was somewhat in arrears, 
and Richard found the coffers of the state almost | 
empty. From these and other circumstances, 
which may be easily conceived, the military pre- 
sently betrayed symptoms of discontent. 
brother-in-law, Fleetwood, a good soldier, a 
favourite with the army, but a weak man in other 
respects, as well as ambitious and imprudent, 


His | 


| for the new protector., Then a fierce attack was 
| made upon “the other house,” and upon the late 
administration of Oliver, whose best ministers 
| were singled out for impeachment. But the 
/army svon stayed these proceedings, by joining 
: with the ultra-republican section. Under General 
| Lambert, a council of officers was called and 
‘established, and they voted that the command of 
; the army should be put into better hands, and 
: that every officer should declare his approval of 
‘the conduct of the army and the proceedings 
against the late Charles Stuart, or resign his 
commission, The commons dee area such meet- 
ings and councils illegal. On this the Lamber- 
tians drew up a representation to Richard, setting 
forth their want of pay, the insolence of their 
| enemies, and their designs, together with some in 
| power, to ruin the army and the good old cause, 








became jealous of the new protector, who had | and to bri ing in the enemies thereof, to prevent 
nominated him to be, under himself, commander- | which they lesa his highness to provide effec- 
in-chief of the land forces. Fleetwood secretly | tual remedy. “This,” says Whitelock, “was the 
encouraged a strange petition, which was drawn beginning of Richard’s fall, and set on foot by 
up and presented, requiring the protector, in: his own relations.” The parliament took no 
effect, to give up his control over the army.” | course to provide money, but exasperated the 
Richard replied that he had given the command | army,and all the members of ‘the other house.” 
of the forces to Fleetwood, who seemed generally | And hereupon the army compelled Richard to 
acceptable to them; but that to gratify them fur- | dissolve the parliament on the 22d of April. 
ther, or wholly to give up the power of the sword,! On the 6th of May, Lambert, Fleetwood, 
was contrary to the constitution, which lodged | | Deshorough, and the general council of officers, 
that power in the hands of the protector and! keeping the promises they had made to the ultra- 
parliament jointly. By the advice of Thurloe, | republicans, published a declaration, inviting the 
St. John, Fiennes, and others, Richard resolved | ‘members of the Long Parliament or Rump, who 
to assemble the representatives of the people, and : had continued sitting till Oliver's forcible eject- 
the members of “the other house.”’ | ment of the 20th of April, 1653, to return to the 
The new parliament met on the exercise and discharge of bhaik trust; and on the 
27th of January. The other house | very next day old Speaker Lonthall, and all the 
was the same despised nullity as before. Scarcely | | survivors of the Rump, being escorted and 
half of the members of the commons would obey ; guarded by Lambert's troops, went down to the 
the summons of Richard to meet him in that house, and there took their seats as a Jawful and 
“other house,” at the opening of the session. | indisputable parliament; and, being seated, they 
Without loss of time, the commons attacked his | forthwith voted that there should be no protec- 
right to be lord-protector, and nearly every part | | tor, no king, no “other house.” Richard Crom- 
of the present constitution, clamouring against | well retired quietly to Hampton Court, and 
the inexpediency and peril of allowing “the other | signed his demission, or resignation, in form. 
house” to exist. Some of Richard’s family and | Fleetwood, whose wife was Richard’s sister, made 
nearest connections joined in this outcry, some a proffer of allegiance to the restored Rump in 
out of personal ambition or pique, some out of ; the name of the army at London, and General 
sheer republicanism. The republicans were in- ; Monk hastened to write from Scotland to express 
vigorated by the return of Sir Harry Vane, ' the entire concurrence of himself and army in 
Ludlow, and Bradshaw, who facilitated the ma- ' the new revolution which had been effected. On 
neeuvres .of General Monk, and the return of | the 22d of June (and not sooner), letters were 
Sr eT oro ae! received from Henry Cromwell, a much more 
2 The petitioners required that no officer should be deprived | stirring or bolder man than his brother, notify- 
of his commission except by a court-martial; and that the power | ing his submission, and the submission of his 


commissions should be intrusted to some person ; ; 
sf pean eae him above suspicion. = "| army in Ireland, to the present parliament. 
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Pressed by want of money, the Rump proposed , to be their commander-in-chief. On the other 
selling the three royal palaces of Whitehall, | side, Hazlerig and his friends consulted how they 
Somerset House, and Hampton Court; but they might restore themselves to power, “and they 
were sold themselves, or were interrupted and | had some hopes of Monk to be their champion.” 
dismissed, before they could carry into effect this | The council of officers displeased Monk by ap- 
project in finance. They had scarcely warmed | pointing Lambert to the command in Scotland.' 
their seats ere they were alarmed by numerous! It was at this critical moment that Monk, who 
plots and riots raised by the royalists. These | had been courted and feared by both parties, 
troubles grew worse and worse, and in the be- | began to play his own game. He had been a 
ginning of August insurrections broke out at the | royalist before he became a parliamentarian; he 
same moment in several parts of the country, ! had been a hot Long Parliament man or Rump- 
the most important being one in Cheshire and | ite, and then a still hotter Cromwellite; and he 
Lancashire, headed by Sir George Booth, who | was ready to become king’s man or devil’s man, 
was daily expecting to be joined by Charles IJ. | or anything else that best promised to promote 
and his brother the Duke of York. But Lambert | his own interests. 

wave a total rout to Sir George Booth’s force.| On the 29th October, the officers of the army re- 
Charles, who had got everything ready, deferred ceived a letter from him expressive of his dissatis- 
his voyage. Booth and the young Earl of Derby, : faction at their late proceedings, and the commit- 
with many others, were arrested and thrown into | tee of safety received intelligence ‘through other 
the Tower; and by the end of August this for- | channels that Monk had secured Berwick for him- 
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midable insurrection was completely subdued. 
But the Rump which sat in the house, and the 
army which had placed them there, presently 
quarrelled with each other. The Rump claimed 
an entire control over the forces by land or by 
sea; the army, charging the Rump with base in- 
gratitude, claimed to be independent and supreme. 


An act was passed to dismiss Lambert, Des- | 


borough, Fleetwood, and seven or eight other 


| self and was looking towards London. Lambert 
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principal officers, Hazlerig, who was the chief 
mover in these bold parliamentary transactious, 
was encouraged by letters from Monk, assuring 
him that he and the army in Scotland would 
stand by the parliament, and by the like promises 
from Ludlow, who had succeeded Henry Crom- 
well in the command of the forces in lreland. 
But Monk and Ludlow were far away, and the 
English army was close at hand. On the 13th 
of October, Lambert collected his troops in West- 
minster Hall, Palace-yard, and the avenues lead- 
ing to the house; and when the speaker came up | | 
in his coach they stopped him, and made him turn |, 
back; and they treated most part of the members | 

in the same way, so that the house could not sit. | 
The council of state sat, and there the hostile 
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GENERAL Monk.—From an engraving by Loggan. 


was instantly appointed to command the forces 
parties, the army men and the Rump men, came | in the north of England; and Colonels Whalley 
into fierce collision. The civilians accused the | and Goffe, and Caryl and Barker, ministers of 
army of being destroyers of liberty; the officers | the gospel, were sent to Monk, “to persuade him 
retorted, saying that the Rump would not have | to a right understanding of things and prevent 
left them any liberty to destroy; and Colonel | effusion of blood.” Monk in the meanwhile sent 
Sydenham protested that the army had been | to assure the leaders of the Rump that his sole 





obliged to apply this last remedy by a special 
commission from Divine Providence. Desborough, 
Cromwell's brother-in-law, said with more blunt- 
ness, “Because the parliament intended to dis- 
mies us, we had a right to dismiss the parlia- 
ment.” On the next day, the officers of the army 
debated about a settlement, or new constitution; 
anddeclared Fleetwood, Richard's brother-in-law, 


object was to relieve parliament from military 
oppression: and he called God to witness that he 
was above all things a friend to liberty and the 
Commonwealth. Writing to Hazlerig, whom he 
duped, he said, “As to a commonwealth, believe 
me, sir, for I speak it in the presence of God— 
| it is the desire of my soul.”? But if Monk duped 


| 1 Whiteocks Ludlow; Parl. Hut. 2 Clarendon. 
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the humiliated and desperate members of the 
Rump, he certainly never deceived the English 
officers. On the 8th of November, Desborough, 
Fleetwood, and the principal men of that body, 
went to the common council in London, and 
told them plainly “that the bottom of Monk's 
design was to bring in the king upon a new civil 
war.” Monk, after again calling God to witness 
that the asserting of the Commonwealth was the 
only intent of his heart, crossed the Tweed in 
great force, being openly backed by the chief 
Preabyterians in Scotland. He was faced on the 
Tyne by Lambert; but the soldiers of Cromwell, 
now badly provided, had lost their old enthu- 
siasm and discipline, and Lambert besides had 
orders from the commitiee of government tc 
avoid a hostile collision; and he therefore lay at 
Newcastle doing nothing. It was agreed that 
three commissioners on the part of Monk should 
be allowed to come up to London to treat with 
three commissioners on the part of Fleetwood, 
the nominal commander-in-chief of all the forces. 
By this delay Monk was enabled to mature his 
plans, and to receive further assistance in men 
und money from Scotland. Monk’s three com- 
missioners pretended to be very confident that 
he would approve what was agreed upon by 
Fleetwood’s commissioners, namely, that a par- 
liament should be restored and the nation settled 
again in the ways of peace. The committee of 
safety proceeded in preparing a form of govern- 
ment, but there was no reconciling their con- 
flicting theories and views and interests. Fresh 
letters came from Monk to Fleetwood full of 
compliments and expressions of his earnest desire 
for a speedy settlement; but stating that what 
had been agreed upon by his commissioners was 
not quite enough—that some things remained 
untreated of and unagreed upon—that he wished 
for a fresh treaty to put a final end to the busi- 
ness. Some of the committee declared that this 
was only a delay in Monk to gain time to be the 
better prepared for his design to bring in the 
king. “And, therefore,” continues Whitelock, 
who had himself a principal share in these de- 
liberations, “they advised to fall upon Monk 
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| presently, aud bring the matter to an issue before | 


his soldiers were more confirmed, and Fleetwood's 
party more discouraged; but this advice was not 
taken, but a new treaty assented to, by commis- 
sioners on each part, to be at Newcastle.” 

This was on the last day of November ; on the 
4th of December some of the forces about London 
began to clamour for pay, and to favour the pro- 
ceedings of Monk for restoring the parliament. 
On the next day serious disturbances took place 
in the city; and intelligence was received that 
the governor and garrison of Portsmouth had 
declared for the parliament. Still the general 
council of officers sat devising schemes of govern- 
ment, republican and impracticable.’ Having 
concocted another constitution, they proclaimed, 
on the 15th of December, that there should be a 
new parliament. On the 17th Admiral Lawson, 
who had brought his ships into the Thames, re- 
quired that the Long Parliament or Rump should 
sit again. On tie 22d most of the soldiery about 
London made the same demand. At this critical 
moment Whitelock, being convinced that Monk 
would bring in the king without terms for the 
parliament party or for the country, and that he 
would easily delude Hazlerig and the rest of 
the parliament men, suggested to Fleetwood, 
since the coming in of Charles IT. seemed una- 
voidable, that it would be more prudent for 
Fleetwood and his friends to be the instrument 
for bringing him in than to leave it to Monk. 
The adroit lawyer proposed that Fleetwood 
should instantly send some person of trust to the 
king at Breda, and invite him to return upon 
conditions. By so doing Fleetwood might yet 
make terms with the king for the preservation 
of himself, of his family and friends, and, in a 
good measure, of the cause in which they had all 
been engaged; but if it were left to Monk, Fleet- 
wood and his friends, and all that had been done 
for civil and religious liberty, would be exposed 
to the danger of destruction. Fleetwood was 
convinced, and desired Whitelock to go and pre- 
pare himself forthwith for the journey. But 
before Whitelock got across the threshold, Vane, 
Desborough, and Berry came into the room, and, 


eenamenn 





1 “Ty the year 1659, 1t is manifest that no idea could be more ject to Lambert’s notorious want of princ{ple, or to Vane's con- 


chimerical than that of a republican settlement in England. 
The name, never familiar or venerable in English ears, was 
grown infinitely odious: it was associated with the tyranny of 
ten years, the selfish rapacity of the Rump, the hypocritical 
despotism of Cromwell, the arbitrary sequestrations of com- 
mittee mon, the iniquitous decimatious of military prefecte, the 
sale of British citizens for slavery in the West Indies, the blood 
of some shed on the scaffold without legal trial, the tedious im- 
prisonment of many with denial of the habeas corpus, the ex- 
clusion of the ancient gentry, the persecution of the Anglican 
church, the bacchanalian rant of sectaries, the morose preciseness 
of Puritans, the extinction of the frank and cordial] joyousness 
of the national character. Were the people again to endure the 
mockery of the good old cause, as the Comionwealth's men 
affected to style the interests of their little faction, aud be sub- 


tempt of ordinances (a godly mode of expressing the same thing, 
or to Hazlerig’s fury, or to Harrison's fanaticism, or to the 
fancies of those lesser schiemers, who, in this utter confusion and 
abject state of their party, were amusing themselves with plans 
of perfect conmonwealths, and debating whether there should 
be a senate as well as a representation, whether a given num- 
ber should go out by rotation, and all those details of political 
mechanism so itnportant in the eyes of theorists? Every pri ject 
of this description must have wanted what alone could give it 
either the pretext of legitimate existence, or the chance of per- 
manency—popular consent; the republican party, if we exclude 
those who would have had a protector, and those fauatics who 
expected the appearance of Jesus Christ, was incalculably small; 
not perhaps amounting in the whole nation to more than a few 
hundred persons.”"—Hallam, Const. Hist. Eng., i. 682. 
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after a private conversation with them, Fleet- 
wood called Whitelock back, “and in much pas- 
sion said to him, ‘I cannot do it! I cannot do it! 
T cannot do it without my Lord Lambert’s con- 
sent!” “Then,” said Whitelock, “you will ruin 
yourself and your friends.” Fleetwood replied, 
that he could not help it, that his word was 
pledged ; and so they parted. 

On the next day, some of the members of the 
old council of state, and the old speaker Lenthall, 
seeing that the soldiers were all revolting from 
Fleetwood, gave orders for a rendezvous in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn Fields, They also received intelligence 
that Hazlerig was coming speedily up to London 
with the revolted garrison of Portsmouth. 

On the morrow the troops formed in Lincoln’s- 
Inn, opposite to the house of the speaker, gave 
him three cheers, saluted him with a volley, and 
took the word of command from him. Lenthall 
was now, in effect, commander-in-chief in Lon- 
don, He secured the Tower; he convinced the 
cormmon council, the citizens, and soldiery, that 
the very best thing to do at this crisis was to 
. restore the Rump. And, two days after this, or 
on the 26th of December, the Rump were re- 
stored by the very soldiers who had so recently 
prevented their sitting. 

| : On the 2d of January the house 
ee: voted that a bill should be pre- 
pared for renonncing anew the title of Charles 
Stuart, &e On the 6th they received a letter 
from Monk promising all obedience and faithful- 
ness to this parliament; and, in their infatuation, 
they voted Monk a letter of thanks, and desired 
him to come up to London as soon as he could. 
By the 26th of January Monk was at Northamp- 
ton, protesting that he was but a servant of the 
parliament. On the 28th he was at St. Alban’s, 
where he ngain expressed all dutv and obedience. 
But, after keeping a day of fasting and prayer, 
he wrote from St. Alban’s to require that all the 
soldiers of the English army that were in or 
about London should be removed. The Rump 
ordered the troops out of town accordingly; and 
on the same day Monk marched into London, in 
all state, with his horse and foot: and then the 
king's party talked very high, saying they were 
sure the king would soon follow. 
Although Monk carefully concealed his inten- 
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'af the Rump began to think of providing for 
their personal safety. The Presbyterian majo- 
rity voted in rapid succession, that Monk should 
be commander-in-chief of all the forces in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; that all the pro- 
ceedingsof parliament since their seclusion should 
be null and void; that Presbyterianism should 
be the one and sole religion; and that the Leagne 
and Covenant, without any amendment or tol- 
eration, should be posted up in all churches. On 
the 16th of March they passed an act for dis- 
solving this parliament, with a proviso not to in- 

' fringe the rights of the House of Peers. Writs 

were issued for a new parliament; and then Monk 

finished his bargain with Charles IT., giving ad- 
vice but imposing no conditions. Lambert, who 
had proved most satisfactorily that he was not a 
Cromwell, nor fitted to be his successor, was shut 
| up in the Tower, after an insane attempt at in- 
surrection, The new parliament met on the 25th 
of April. Ten peers took their seats in their 
own house, confirmed the appointments of Monk, 
| and voted a day of fasting to seek God for his 
blessing upon the approaching settlement of the 
nation. Circular letters were then sent for the 
other peers, who came up to Westminster by de- 
grees, till the house was nearly full. In the 
lower house the utmost readiness was shown in 
agreeing with the restored peers. Sir Harbottle 
irimston was elected speaker, and was conducted 
to the chair by Monk and the runaway Denzil 

Hollis. On the 26th of April the two houses 

gave orders for a day of thanksgiving to God 

“for raising up General Monk and other instru- 

inents of rescuing this nation from thraldom and 

miserv.” They also voted thanks to Monk for his 
eminent and unparalleled services. On the lst 
of May, Sir John Granville, who had been em- 
ployed for some time in the negotiations between 

Charles IT. and the general, arrived again from 

Breda. Monk, who continued to wear the mask 

when it was no longer necessary, would not‘open 

the despatches in his own house, but ordered Sir 

John to present them to him in theemnidst of the 

council of state. This was done; and, to carry 

on the farce, Granville was put under arrest.-— 

But, lo! it was proved that the letters were really 

from the king himself, and that they contained 

very upright and very satisfactory intentions; 











tion of recalling Charles, he soon opened the | and Granville was released from custody, and the 
eyes of Hazlerig and that party to the monstrous | letters were sent down to parliament, and there 
blunder they had committed. He insisted that | read in the name‘of the king. One of these 
the secluded members of the Long Parliament | royal epistles was addressed to the lords, another 
—the expelled Presbyterians— should sit again. | to the commons, one to Monk, and another to the 
None durst oppose him; the spirit of the people | lord-mayor. The letter to the commons con- 
generally ran that way, and the Cavaliers agreed ' tained the famous “Declaration of Breda,” which, 
to it as the way to bring in the king. On the | in general terms, offered indemnity for the past 
Qist of February the secluded members took | and liberty of conscience for the future. This 
their seats :@md from that moment the members i document was the only pledge that this parliament 
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thought necessary to be required from a prince | the king were brought back ; but Monk silenced 
who had already proved, in many cases, that his | them by asserting that, as hia majesty would 
royal word was little worth. Despising many warn- | come back without either money or troops, there 
ings of danger to themselves and Covenant and | was nothing to fear from him. 

church, the Presbyterians prepared an answer to | The commons continued running a race with 
the king’s letter, expressing their surpassing joy; | the lords in this new loyalty; and, agter other 
voted his majesty, who was penniless, the pre- | votes, they sent twelve of their members to wait 
sent supply of £50,000; and sent a committee into | upon the king. Nor were the lord-inayor and 
the city to borrow that money. Prynne, who had | common‘council of London a whit less loyal. 
suffered so rhuch from Star Chambers and High | On the 8th of May Charles was solemnly pro- 
Courts of Commission, royal tyranny and prela- | claimed at Westminster Hall gate, the lords and 
tical intolerance, and that upright judge Sir Mat- | commons standing bareheaded while the pro- 
thew Hale, ventured to recommend that some | clamation was made by the heralds. And so 
more definite settlement should be made before | ended the Commonwealth, 
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’ hoes a deadly struggle between the Pu- | ligious element, whose motto was liberty of con- 
ritanism of England on the one | science, and whose aim was the emancipation of 
hand, and the Episcopal polity on | the church, alike from kingly dictation and par- 
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the other; between the national | liamentary rule. It was, for the time, the pre- 
church as formulated by Henry VITI. and Eliza- | siding spirit of that great political struggle in 
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which the last remaining bonds of feudalism were 
to be thrown off, and the nation at large advanced 
into a more perfect state of liberty, both civil 
and religious. To understand the controversy 
aright, however, it is necessary to revert to the 
Scottish Reformation, from which English Pu- 
ritanism derived an important element of its 
strength, and to the Scottish Presbyterianism, 
which so opportunely turned the scale, when the 
conflict had commenced, and when the issue was 
still uncertain. 

In contemplating the Scottish Reformation at 
its outset, we find it resolving itself into the 
great question of religious and political emanci- 
pation, without reference to the particular form 
of church polity in which it was to be embodied. 
The recovery of England back to Rome was the 
great aimn of the Catholic powers upon the Con- 
tinent, and as this could only be accomplished by 
force of arms, England, it was found, could be 
most effectually assailed through the sister king- 
dom, and with the aid of its warlike population. 
But all this implied a previous subjugation, to 
which the Scots, of all people, were least likely 
to submit; and they would neither consent to 
turn their country into a battle-field, nor them- 
selves into passive recruits of France or Spain, 
let the Papal conclave decree as it might. In this 
way, the question at the outset with Scotland was, 
Protestant or Papist? and this was shown by the 
readiness with which John Knox suggested, and 
the Reformers sought, the aid of England, in 
clearing their country from French usurpation. 
Let the troops of France be but expelled, and 
the country freed from every alliance with those 
great powers which were banded for the destruc- 
tion of their common Protestantism, and the par- 
ticular form which the new national church was 
to assume would be speedily determined by the 
feelings of the people. What, in the meantime, 
was chiefly needed, was a cleared and levelled 
ground on which to erect it. We know with 
what alacrity the choice was made. It had in 
fact been already decided by the religious train- 
ing of the nation through a long course of ages. 
The earliest Christian church in Scotland had 
been the church of the Culdees, that simple anti- 
monarchical form where the permanent dominion 
of one priest over his brethren could obtain no 
place; and even when the Papal church was fin- 
ally established, it still retained the original re- 
publican character, by ita resistance to the rule 
of the Popedom, and its rejection of primates, 
whether native or English. This long cherished 


ecclesiastical parity, and dislike of individual do- 


mination, made the choice of Presbyterianism a 
natural and national result. The Church of Scot- 
land was to be a theocracy independent of secu- 
lar rule, in'which the ministers were to be no- 
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thing more than the equals of each other, while 
Christ alone was to be the recognized Head and 
King. But how such a republican government 
in the church would reconcile itself to monarchy 
in the stute, at a period when the monarchic 
principle was aiming at entire absolutism, was 
now the question at issue. We have already seen 
the commencement of the trial under the Scot- 
tish regency, when the Earl of Morton ruled with 
delegated authority. We have now to trace its 
continuation under the reign of James, and its 
terrible decision under that of his unfortunate 
son. 

No sooner had the young king, James VI., 
assumed the reins of government, than the pro- 
spects of the Scottish church began to be clouded. 
Even already, he showed that immoderate par- 
tiality for favourites which disgraced his royal 
administration to the close; and at the outset, his 
bosom friends and counsellors were D’Aubigny, 
Earl and afterwards Duke of Lennox, and Cap- 
tain Stuart, afterwards Earl of Arran—the for- 
mer notoriously a Papist, and adherent of the 
Guise faction in France; the latter a worthless 
intriguer and profligate, to whom all religions 
were equally indifferent. Under such counsel- 
lors, James was not likely to acquire much love 
either for the stern self-denying system of Pres- 
byterianism, or the ministers by whom it was 
represented. But from the state of public feeling 
he learned the necessity of wariness, and in this 
way he commenced, even in boyhood. those prac- 
tices of prevarication and deception which he af- 
terwards dignified with the name of kingcraft. 
And yet, even already he could not control his 
Episcopal leanings, as was manifested in the case 
of the archbishopric of Glasgow. This see hav- 
ing become vacant in 1581, a grant was made of 
its revenues by the privy council to the Earl of 
Lennox; but as the latter, being a layman, could 
not draw them in his own name, he resolved to 
effect it by means of a tulchan, or bishop of 
straw. He accordingly procured Robert Mont- 
gomery, a minister of Stirling, to assume that 
degrading office. This violation of a recent de- 
cree alarmed the church, and the General Assem- 
bly denounced the appointment as illegal, upon 
which the king, espousing the cause of his favour- 
ite, Lennox, required the assembly to desist from 
their proceedings against Montgomery, who was 
already menaced with excommunication. But 
although denounced with the penalties of rebel- 
lion if they refused, the ecclesiastical court per- 
sisted in the prosecution, until Robert Montgo- 
mery himself, quelled into submission, humbly. 
confessed his fault before the house, promised to 
renounce the bishopric, and craved to be forgiven. 
His punishment accordingly was delayed; but, 
instigated by Lennox, he revived once more his 
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claim, and endeavoured to: make it good at the 
head of an armed band, with which he forcibly 
invaded the presbytery of Glasgow, insulted its 
members, and dragged the moderator to prison. 
The church on this excommunicated the offender, 
but the privy council proclaimed the sentence 
null and void. Thus the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers were brought into such antagonism, that 
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trine and control the ambassadors and messen- 
gers of a greater than was here. “That you may 
see your own weakness and rashneas,” he added, 
“in taking upon you that which you neither 
ought nor can do, there are my instructions and 
warrant”—and with that, he loosed a little He- 
brew Bible from his girdle, and laid it on the 
table before them. Arran opened the book, gazed 


one of the parties must give way. But feeling | upon it in hopeleas ignorance, and handing it to 
that not only its rights were violated, but that | the king, said, “Sir, he scorns your majesty and 


its very existence was at stake, the church perse- 
vered in the perilous encounter, and a deputa- 
tien of ministers, with Andrew Melvil at their 
head, repaired to the king at Perth, to present a 
remonstrance of the General Assembly against 
these tyrannical proceedings. As their mission 
was so odious to the royal favourites and cour- 
tiers, apprehensions had been entertained that the 
ministers might lose their lives in the attempt; 
and in Scotland, at such a season, an angry out- 
break of this nature would neither have been an 
impossible nor unlikely occurrence. On present- 
ing the remonstrance before the king in council, 
the fierce Earl of Arran exclaimed with a threat- 
ening tone, “Who dares subscribe these trea- 
sonable articles?” ‘WE dare,” replied Andrew 
Melvil calmly, and taking the pen from the clerk, 
he subscribed the paper, and was immediately 
followed by his brethren. Lennox and Arran 
were daunted, and allowed the ministers to de- 
part in peace. But the despotism of these fav- 
ourites still continuing, produced that combina- 
tion among the nobles known in the history of 
the times by the name of the “ Raid of Ruthven,” 
in which the king was closely warded, and the 
favourites banished from the royal presence. On 
recovering his liberty, James recalled Arran, and 
renewed his attempts against the church, the 
chief offender in which, according to royal reck- 
oning, was Andrew Melvil, who, in the beginning 
of February, 1584, was summoned to answer be- 
fore the privy council for certain treasonable sen- 
timents which he was alleged to have uttered in 
his sermon upon the fast day. He appeared, and 
rehearsed the words he had uttered in the pulpit. 
But this not satisfying the council, he was sum- 
moned a second time; upon which he drew up a 
protest against their proceedings, and declined 
their authority, declaring, that as the charges 
against him were wholly ecclesiastical, being about 
words alleged to have been uttered in preaching, 
he ought therefore in the first instance to be tried 
by the ecclesiastical courts, who were the proper 
and constituted judges of any such clerical of- 
fence. On giving in this declinature, the king 
and Arran were furious, but Melvil told them 
that they were too bold to pass by, in a consti- 
tuted Christian kirk, its pastors, prophets, and 
doctors, and take upon them to judge the doc- 
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the council.” ‘Nay, I scorn not,” replied Mel- 
vil, “but am in good earnest.” For his refusal 
to be tried, in the first instance, upon a question 
of doctrine before the king and council, and for 
what was accounted his unreverent behaviour, 
he was sentenced to imprisonment in the castle of 
Edinburgh during the royal pleasure; but know- 
ing that this place was to be changed for Black- 
ness Castle, of which Arran was the keeper, he 
took the opportunity of a short interval that was 
allowed him, and escaped in safety to Berwick. 
The flight of this bold champion of the indepen- 
dence of the church emboldened the king and his 
courtiers to more daring deeds of oppression; and 
a series of acta were passed by the parliament, 
which were known in the country as the “Black 
Acts of 1584” Although gently expressed, their 
purport was sufficiently despotic, and subversive 
of the liberties of the church; for they made the 
declinature of the king’s or council's authority 
in any case to be treason, restricted public meet- 
ings in such terms as to suppress all freedom of 
discussion in presbyteries, synods, and general 
assemblies, and invested the bishops with full 
authority over ecclesiastical matters in their re- 
spective dioceses. These enactments sufficiently 
announced the abrogation of the national Pres- 
byterian church by royal authority, and the es- 
tablishment of Episcopacy in its stead. In con- 
sequence of these oppressive measures, twenty of 
the boldest and most conscientious of the minis- 
ters were compelled to escape to England, while 
those who remained were either so shackled by 
restrictions that all freedom of action was sus- 
pended, or obliged to maintain an unequal con- 
flict against the restored Episcopacy backed by 
the king, his favourite, and the privy council, 
and in the face of parliamentary prohibitions and 
penalties, In such circumstances, a reaction of 
the Scottish spirit was inevitable, and it occurred 
in the old Scottish fashion. In 1585 the ban- 
ished lords of the “Raid of Ruthven,” the fugi- 
tive ministers, and the self-exiled Scots of every 
degree who had removed themselves beyond the 
reach of political and religious tyranny, had ga- 
thered to a head in England, and finding them- 
selves strong enough to make good their entrance 
into Scotland, they returned, not as fugitives and 
banished men, but as oe who had both right 
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and power to redress the wrongs of their church 
and country. The result was, that Arran was 
driven into obscurity, and the king obliged to 
assume a more moderate tone; while Episcopacy, 
though it could not be abrogated, was reduced 
as before to its place within the verge of Pres- 
byterian parity and submission—a reduction 
that was soon after signalized in the excommuni- 
cation of Patrick Adamson, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, by the synod of Fife. Although all 
this was much, yet it fell short of the mark, as 
the order of bishops was still tolerated, and might 
at any future period be restored to its wonted 
pre-eminence. Indeed, it was soon found that 
the patriotic lords, at their return, were more in- 
tent in settling their own private quarrels, and 
securing their personal interests, than in caring 
for the rights of the church, or advancing its 
welfare, 

The great public political events that followed 
were of a nature to reconcile James to the na- 
tional church, or at least compel him to a show 
of amity. The Popish continental league, which 
had for its object the restoration of Mary Stuart 
to her throne, and the conquest of Protestant 
England by the subjugation of Scotland, was ma- 
tured for action; the Spanish Armada was ready 
to set sail; and James, who knew that the repo- 
sition of his mother would not only uncrown him 
in Scotland, but might debar him from the still 
more tempting succession of England, was glad 
to strengthen himself in the Protestant feelings 
of his subjects. On this account he was care- 
ful not only to avoid all encroachments upon 
the church, but to propitiate its ministers whom 
he had formerly persecuted. This mutual agree- 
ment was strikingly manifested in 1590, when he 
performed the only adventurous deed of his long 
reign, by sailing to Denmark and espousing the 
Princess Anne, in spite of the storms which witch- 
craft had raised against the enterprise. Before he 
set sail, he entrusted the guardianship of the 
kingdom in an especial manner to Robert Bruce, 
one of the ministers of Edinburgh, who enjoyed 
the chief confidence of his brethren; and, at his 
return, was so well pleased at the manner in 
which the trust had been discharged, that he de- 
clared it worth a “whole quarter of his little 
kingdom.” Elated, also, in no ordinary degree by 
his chivalrous voyage and its success, he gave full 
vent to his feelings in a meeting of the General 
Assembly which was held in August, three montha 
after his return. He praised God that he was 
born in such a time as in the time of the light of 
the gospel; to such a place as to be king of such a 
kirk, the sincerest kirk of the world. “The Kirk 
of Geneva,” said he, “keepeth Pasch and Yule; 
what have they for them? They have no inati- 
tution. As for our, agighbour kirk in England, 
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their service is an evil said mass in English; they 
want nothing of the mass but the liftings. I 
charge you, my good people, ministers, doctors, 
elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to 
your purity, and to exhort your people to do the 
same; and I, forsooth, so long as I bruik my life 
and crown, shall maintain the same against all 
deadly.” There was nothing heard for a quarter 
of an hour but praising God, and praying for the 
king. It was a striking scene, as well as the 
manifestation of an unwonted mood on the part 
of the royal speaker. Nor was the feeling s0 
evanescent aa might have been expected, as, two 
years afterwards, James conceded more liberally 
to the demands of the Scottish church than he 
had hitherto done. While the harmony between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers was as yet 
uninterrupted, the General Assembly, in 1592, 
drew up a full list of their requirements, which 
the king received and favourably answered; and 
though all was not granted which had been asked, 
the concessions were so ample that they consti- 
tuted then, as afterwards, the Magna Charta of 
the Church of Scotland. They were passed in par- 
liament assembled for the purpose, which ratified 
and approved “all liberties, privileges, immuni- 
ties, and freedoms whatsoever given and granted 
by his highness, his regents in his name, or any 
of his predecessors, to the true and holy kirk pre- 
sently established within this realm, aud declared 
in the first act of his highness’s parliament, the 
twenty day of October, the year of God 1579 years.” 
By these enactments, it may be stated in general 
terms, that the right of general assemblies, synods, 
and presbyteries to hold their meetings was re- 
cognized, and that their discipline and jurisdic- 
tion was to continue and hold good whatever sta- 
tutes, acts, and laws might have been made to the 
contrary. The royal supremacy was to be in no 
wise prejudicial to the rights of the church office- 
bearers concerning heads of religion, matters of 
heresy, excommunication, the appointment and 
deprivation of ministers, or the infliction of such 
censures as the Word of God warranted; and the’ 
commission formerly granted to bishops, and 
other judges appointed by the king in the trial of 
ecclesiastical causes, was henceforth to be null 
and of no effect. But notwithstanding these con- 
cessions, there were demands still left unsatistied, 
and wrongs unredressed, which could furnish am- 
ple ground for future controversy and contention 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 
As the prospects of the English succession were 

now continuing to expand and become every year 
more certain, James endeavoured to accommodate 
his proceedings to the occasion. He knew that 
the Presbyterianiam of Scotland, so like the Puri- 
tanism of England, was in the highest degree dis- 
tasteful to Elizabeth; and hia own likings were in 
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favour of Episcopacy, which acknowledged the 
kingly rule in ecclesiastical affairs, and recognized 
the sovereign as the head of the church. These 
were motives sufficiently strong for his dislike of 
the ecclesiastical republicanism of his own coun- 
try, and his desire to conciliate the Anglican 
church, in which he hoped at no distant day to 
rule as a pontiff. But a more difficult task which 
remained for him was to conciliate the Popish 
party, still powerful in Scotland and England 
through their connection with the continental 
powers, and whose concurrence would be of the 
utmost importance in facilitating his admission 
to the English throne. To this purpose, therefore, 
he directed all his kingcraft, and with such ef- 
fect that the English Papists were more desirous 
of having him for their king than even the Pro- 
testants; but in securing this future contingency, 
he almost lost the present reality, for his Scottish 
subjects, alarmed at his tamperings with Popery, 
began to suspect that, if not a Papist in heart, he 
was at least compromising the safety of their 
church, and the cause of the Reformation itself, 
by his concessions to their irreconcilable enemies. 
At last, in 1596, when the dread of a Spanish in- 
vasion of Scotland was at the height, the banished 
Popish lords secretly returned to Scotland, and 
were about to be restored to place and power. 
Alarmed at this ominous movement, a deputation 
from the church was sent to the king, with James 
Melvil for their spokégman, as it was thought 
that his courteous speeth and mild demeanour 
were best suited for a transaction of this kind with 
royalty. The interview took place at Falkland; 
but no sooner had the minister announced the 
purport of their arrival, and the proceedings of 
the clerical court by which they had been com- 
missioned, than the king angrily charged that 
meeting with being seditious, declared that it had 
been alarmed without cause, and accused them of 
stirring up alarm in the country when none was 
needed. James Melvil was about to return a soft 
answer; but Andrew Melvil, his uncle, fearing, 
perhaps, that the purpose of the mission would 
be lost by too much forbearance, and kindled at 
the king's charge of sedition against the brethren, 
broke in abruptly upon the conference. Taking 
the king by the sleeve, and addressing him with 
the epithet of “God’s silly vassal,” he thundered 
in his ears to the following effect :—“ Sir, we will 
humbly reverence your majesty always, namely, 
in public; but we have this occasion to be with 
your majesty in private, and you are brought 
into extreme danger both of your life and of your 
crown, and with you, the country and kirk of 
God is like to be wrecked for not telling the truth, 
and giving you a faithful counsel. We must dis- 
charge our duty, or else be enemies to Christ and 
you; therefore, sir, as divers times before, s0 now 
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I must tell you that there are two kings and two 
kingdoms. There is Christ and his kingdom the 
kirk, whose subject King James the Sixth is, and 
of whose kingdom he is not a king, nor a head, 
nor a lord, but a member; and they whom Christ 
hath called and commanded to watch over his 
kirk, and govern his spiritual kingdom, have suffi- 
cient authority and power from him so to do, 
which no Christian king nor prince should con- 
trol nor discharge, but fortify and assist, other- 
wise they are not faithful subjects to Christ. Sir, 
when you were in your swaddling clouts, Christ 
reigned freely in this land in spite of all his ene- 
mies. His officers and ministers convened and 
assembled for ruling of his kirk, which was ever 
for your welfare, also when the same enemies were 
seeking your destruction; and have been, by their 
assemblies and meetings since, terrible to these 
enemies, and most steadable for you. Will you 
now, when there is more than necessity, challenge 
Christ’s servants, your best and most faithful 
subjects, for their convening, and for the care 
they have of their duty to Christ and you, when 
you should rather commend and countenance 
them, as the godly kings and emperors did? The 
wisdom of your counsel, which is devilish and 
pernicious, is this—that you may be served with 
all sorts of men to come to your purpose and 
grandeur, Jewand Gentile, Papist and Protestant. 
Because the ministers and Protestants in Scotland 
are too strong, and control the king, they must be 
weakened and brought low by stirring up a party 
against them, and the king, being equal and in- 
different, both shall be fain to flee to him; so shall 
he be well settled. But, sir, let God’s wisdom be 
the only true wisdom: this will prove mere and 
mad folly; for his curse cannot but light upon 
it, so that in seeking both you shall lose both; 
whereas, in cleaving uprightly to God, his true 
servants shall be your true friends, and he shall 
compel the rest, counterfeitly and lyingly, to serve 
you, as he did to David.” We can imagine with 
what feeling Elizabeth or her father would have 
listened to such sentiments, and enforced in such 
a fashion; but the arguments were nothing more 
than the legitimate consequences of an ecclesias- 
tical polity which James himself had recognized; 
and as for the blunt mode in which his attention 
had been solicited, it was too much in accordance 
with the simple fashions of a Scottish court to 
excite either wonder or alarm. While Elizabeth, 
therefore, would have called for her guards, or 
Henry VIII. shouted for the executioner, James 
only listened quietly, as to an expected lesson, 
although this was but a part of the harangue, and 
“demitted them pleasantly,” declaring his ignor- 
ance of the return of the Popish lords. All this 
courtesy, however, on the part of the king was 
but an empty show, for the Popish lords were al- 
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lowed to remain unmolested, and the proceedings 
still went on for their reinstatement. 

Alarmed at these continuing symptoms, and 
dreading the growing favour of Popery in high 
places, the church proceeded to more decisive 
measures; and for this purpose they appointed 
certain ministers from the different presbyteries 
to repair to the capital, and form, with the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, a standing council of the 
church, for the purpose of watching public events, 
and providing for coming emergencies. It was 
both a wise and a necessary expedient for a rude 
age of sudden transitions, and unprincipled plots 
and conspiracies, in which the welfare of the 
church was unscrupulously sacrificed. A deputa- 
tion of four ministers was also sent to the king, 
to lay before him the complaints of the church 
and crave redress; to whom he replied that there 
could be no agreement between him and the mi- 
nisters till “the marches of their jurisdictions 
were rid.” He also complained that the ministers 
themselves gave him occasion to speak of them, 
never ceasing in their sermons to provoke him, 
and to disgrace him before the people. To this 
they replied that “the free preaching of the Word, 
and rebuke of sin in whatsoever person without 
respect, and discipline joined therewith, were es- 
tablished, after many conferences, upon evident 
grounds of the Word, by his majesty’s laws and 
acta of parliament, and many years’ practice and 
use passed thereupon.” It may be here remarked, 
that in an age when the only source of public in- 
telligence was the pulpit, and when the conse- 
quent duty of a minister of religion was “to 
preach to the times,” it was necessary to intro- 
duce subjects which now belong exclusively to the 
press; and that to extinguish this right was tan- 
tamount to the modern political offence of closing 
the public printing-offices and arresting their jour- 
nalists—a violation of national rights that would 
be thought enough to justify a national rebellion. 
The spirit of general inquiry awoke by the Re- 
formation was still groping its way in advance, 
and could only establish a new order of things 
by trial and experiment, and these ministers, with 
all their freedom of speech upon public events, 
were the only journalists of the day. It was not 
wonderful, therefore, that James, who had often 
winced under their animadversions upon his per- 
sonal vices, as well as been annoyed by their 
watchfulness of his public proceedings, and hos- 
tility to his despotic purposes, should have re- 
garded the liberty of the pulpit with that amount 
of royal hatred which, in modern times, has been 
traneferred to the liberty of the press, and exer- 
cise of public judgment. 

An opportunity was even now at hand for 
bringing thie important question to the issue of 
& public trial. Mr. David Black, minister of St. 
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Andrews, was accused of having employed cer- 
tain reprehensible expressions in his sermons; 
and for this offence he was summoned to answer 
before the privy council. The charges against 
him were, that he had affirmed the return of the 
Popish lords to have been made with his ma- 
jesty’s knowledge, and upon his assurance, and 
that in this case the king had discovered the 
treachery of his heart. He had called all kings 
the “the devil’s bairns,” and added that the devil 
was in the court, and in the guiders of it. In 
his prayer for the queen he had used these 
words—‘‘ We must pray for her for the fashion, 
but we have no cause; she will never do us good.” 
He had called the Queen of England an atheist. 
He had discussed in the pulpit a suspension 
granted by the Lords of Session, and called them 
miscreants and bribers. In speaking of the no- 
bility, he said they were degenerate, godless, dis- 
semblers, and enemies to the church; and in 
mentioning the council he had called them howle- 
glasses, cormorants, and men of no religion. 
Such were the expressions he was charged with 
using in his sermons, if we may believe the tes- 
timony of an historian who, at this period, was 
alleged to have been trimming between his cleri- 
cal brethren and the court, and betraying the 
former to the latter.! But the most startling 
charge of all was the concluding one, which 
might sutfice to make all the rest uncertain, or 
positively worthless. It was that the said David 
Black “had convocated divers noblemen, barons, 
and others, within St. Andrews, in the month of 
June, 1594, caused them take arms and divide 
themselves in troops of horse and foot, and had 
thereby usurped the power of the king and civil 
magistrate.” It is singular that this phantom 
array was never heard of till now, and that 
it was suffered to vanish so lightly from the ac- 
cusation, while the alleged words were laid hold 
of and kept as substantial evidences. Perceiving 
that the purpose of these charges was to suppress 
the liberty of preaching in all time to come, the . 
commission of the clergy in Edinburgh advised 
Black to decline the judgment of the privy coun- 
cil, in the first instance, as a court incompetent 
to decide; and his declinature, which he gave in 
accordingly, was backed by the signatures of 300 
ministers. It was no longer a private and indi- 
vidual charge, but a great public contest between 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and a con- 
test in which the former were certain to prevail, 


at least at the outset. Black was pronounced 
os 


1 “None ao diligent in outward appearance to procure sub- 
scriptions to the declinature, as Mr. John Spotswood, after- 
wards Bishop of St. Andrews; and yet in the very meantime, 
as is constantly reported, he informed or sent to the king, by a 
courtier, information of all the proceedings of the counsel of the 
-hrethren, and other ministers forward in the same cause, ’—> 
Calderwood, fol. p. 839. - 
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guilty, and sentenced to confinement beyond the 
Tay until the king should decide upon his further 
punishment. But this was nothing compared 
with what followed. The powers of the commis- 
sioners of the assembly were declared to be il- 
legal, and the commissioners themselves were 
ordered to leave Edinburgh; the ministers, by a 
decree of council, were required, before receiv- 
ing payment of their stipends, to subscribe a 
bond in which they promised to submit to the 
judgment of the king and privy council as often 
as they were accused of preaching treasonable or 
seditious doctrine; and all magistrates of burghs, 
and nublemen and gentlemen in country parishes, 
were commanded and empowered to interrupt 
such language as often as they heard it from the 
pulpit, and imprison those who uttered it. 

After this event, the famous riot of the 17th 
of December occurred, a riot originating in the 
Protestant dread of a Popish massacre in Edin- 
burgh, at a time when the popular mind was 
kept in a constant state of alarm, and which the 
favour shown by James to the Popish nobles was 
little calculated to allay. But insignificant and 
momentary though it was in itself, and unaccom- 
panied with injury either to life or property, it 
was an opportunity too favourable for the designs 
of the king to be allowed to pass unpunished. It 
was therefore magnified into a daring act of rebel- 
lion and treason on the part of the people, headed 
by their ministers, for which no penalty could be 
too severe; and James talked loftily of razing 
the city to the ground, and erecting a monument 
on the place where it stood. By such threats 
the people were detached from the clergy, and 
the latter left unprotected to royal vengeance and 
persecution. And here the kingcraft of James 
found full scope for its exercise. The ministers 
of Edinburgh were obliged to withdraw from the 
capital. The members of the General Assembly 
were so successfully allured or terrified, that a 
majority was won over to assent to the king’s 
proposals, which had the subversion of the liber- 
ties of the church for their object. In this way 
he was enabled to have a committee chosen from 
among his own clerical adherents for the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs, through whom he 
could control the proceedings of the church 
courts. His next step was to overthrow the 
principle of Presbyterian parity, and thus pre- 
pare the church for Episcopal rule; and this he 
effected by proposing that the national represen- 


tation should be completed by the re-admission of 


a“ Third Estate” into parliament—men who held 
the clerical office, and should be the guardians 
and representatives of the interests of the church. 
Overawed by the king and persuaded by his ad- 
vocates, the General Assembly, by a scanty ma- 
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agreed that fifty-one ministers, corresponding to 
the number of bishops, abbots, and priors, who 
had formerly sat in the Scottish parliament, 
should now assume their places as representa- 
tives. Even then, however, independently of the 
craft and double-dealing with which the measure 
was insinuated and finally carried through the 
protests and opposition of the assembly, it would 
have been defeated, but for the care that had 
been taken to divest it of its more repulsive fea- 
tures. By this third estate, it was announced, 
the church would have an equal voice in the go- 
vernment, and be able to communicate directly 
both with king and council, instead of coming to 
their doors as a humble suppliant; while its 
members, instead of holding the hated name of 
“bishops,” as it was now understood, were only 
to have the title of Commissioners of the Church 
in parliament. Several restrictions were added, 
by which these commissioners were to be depen- 
dent for their election upon the General Assem- 
bly, and subject, in their proceedings, to its au- 
thority; they were to continue their pastoral 
duties like the other ministers, and, like them, to 
be amenable to the authority of their own pres- 
bytery and synod. These, and other “caveats,” 
were specitied, to allay the apprehensions of the 
church at large, and were solemnly ratified by 
act of parliament, although they were nothing 
more, from the beginning, than fallacious pro- 
mises. This we are assured from Spotswood 
himself, who tells us that it “was neither the 
king’s intention, nor the minds of the wiser sort, 
to have these cautions stand in force; but to 
have matters peaceably ended, and the reforma- 
tion of the policy made without any noise, the 
king gave way to these conceits.”' Thus, the 
substance at least of Episcopacy being introduced 
into the Scottish church, the shadow was certain 
in its course to follow. Well might Davidson, 
one of the aged fathers of the Reformation, ex- 
claim of this new parliamentary representation, 
“ Busk, busk, busk him as bonnilie as ye can, and . 
fetch him in as fairly as ye will, we see him weel 
eneuch: we see the horns of his mitre!”? 
During the short period of James’s stay in 
Scotland after these transactions, his efforts were 
directed to the full establishment of his ascend- 
ency over the church, for the purpose of finally 
subjecting it to Episcopal rule, and bringing it 
into conformity with that of England. With the 
concurrence of the commissioners he filled up the 
vacant bishoprics of Ross, Aberdeen, and Caith- 
ness, and in like manner would have attem pted 
to fill up the other Episcopal charges, if the di- 





' Spotswood, p. 454. 
2 For this abstract of Scottish ecclesiastical history, we refer 
to the authority of its early historians, Calderwood, Row, Sent, 


jority of ten, assented to the change; and it was | and Spatewood. 
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lapidated church revenues could have been re- 
called for the purpose. Instead of announcing, 
at the'close of each General Assembly, the time 
and place of meeting for the next, he appointed 
them when and where he pleased by proclama- 
tion at the market crosses; and by this abrupt 
and unceremonious mode of convening it, he en- 
deavoured to make the duty of meeting oppres- 
sive to the members, as well as to desecrate the 
institution in the eyes of the people. Even when 
the assembly did meet under such humiliating 
circumstances, James was enabled to control its 
proceedings through the commission, which he 
had made so subservient to hia purposes that it 
was called the “led horse” of the king. To this 
atate was the Scottish church reduced when 
James, by the death of Elizabeth, succeeded to 
the throne of England. Whatever may have been 
the national exultation on the subject, the stanch 
friends of Scottish Presbyterianism could not 
help regarding it with anxious foreboding. When 
almost siugle-handed, he had effected so much 
by mere craft and cunning, what might he not 
attempt or effect with the whole weight of Eng- 
land to aid him? It was too far-seeing to sur- 
mise, at so early a period, that the national spirit 
would thereby be only effectually roused into 
jealous activity, and that a bold and successful 
reaction would be the result. 

While the Scottish Reformation had thus been 
undergoing such a struggle, and establishing a 
polity that was distasteful to the civil power, the 
history of English Protestantism was widely dif- 
ferent. At the head of the movement, in the 
first instance, was a despotic sovereign; and al- 
though it was his interest to break loose from 
the dominion of Rome, he was little: disposed to 
carry the change much farther. Jt was a politi- 
cal rather than a religious reformation in the 
church, that formed the mark of his ambition; 
and when the Papal yoke was wholly thrown off, 
he waa willing that there the movement should 
stop short, or, at least, proceed according to his 
own dictation. Such also was the leading prin- 
ciple of Elizabeth during her long and vigorous 
reign, and which her successes enabled her to 
carry into effect. Hence the monarchical go- 
vernment of the English church, with the king 
for ita head and prelates for its ruling office- 
bearers; and hence, also, the pomps and formal- 
ities which were as essential for the kingly rule 
as that of the pope. All this was in marked con- 
trast to the republicanism of the Scottish Reform- 
ation, which originated in the people, and had 
the powers of the state, not for its leaders, but 
its antagonists. 

It was impossible, however, that a whole na- 
tion, and such a nation as England, would be 
contented to formulate ita creed and ritual en- 
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tirely according to royal dictation; and, coeval 
with the commencement of this great event, there 
were many whose wishes had outstripped the 
mark of royalty. These were, properly, the 
Puritans of England, when as yet the name was 
unknown; and from the innate tendency of the 
human mind, when fully emancipated, to hold 
onward in ite new course—from the example of 
other Protestant countries—and from the con- 
nection formed between the foreign leading Re- 
formers and those of England—the germ of Eng- 
lish Puritanism was certain to strengthen and 
shoot upward, in spite of the opposition that 
awaited it. Thus questions were agitated and 
doubts entertained, even among the fathers of 
the new English church, regarding the propriety 
of retaining these ancient forms; and while one 
party advocated them on the plea that the people 
would “ come easily into the more real changes 
that were made in the doctrines, when they saw 
the outward appearance so little altered,” it was 
alleged, on the other hand, “that this still kept 
up the inclination in the people to the former 
practices.” Thus, Latimer laid aside, and Hooper 
refused to assume, the Episcopal vestments. Rid- 
ley directed the altar to be changed after the 
“form of an honest table decently covered.”* In 
King Edward’s time the surplice was neither 
universally used nor pressed upon the clergy. 
Later still, Archbishop Parker administered the 
Lord’s Supper to persons standing, in the cathe- 
dral church at Canterbury, and there the practice 
continued until 1608. The persecution of Mary 
also, which drove so many Protestants to the 
Continent, tended greatly to the increase of Pu- 
ritanism, as these exiles, on their return, brought 
along with them the doctrines they had learned, 
and the forms they had practised, in the churches 
of Switzerland, France, and Geneva. Even this 
persecution, also, which at home allured so many 
from their half-Protestantism back to the faith 
of Rome, only strengthened the growing Puri- 


tanism, and confirmed the faith of its adherents, . 


from the distinct antagonism of their creed, and 
the firm decision which its adoption had required. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, and the re-es- 
tablishment of Protestantism in England, the 
change that so effectually blasted the hopes of 
the Catholics brought little favour to the Puri- 
tans. For while the oath of supremacy effectu- 
ally excluded the former, the act of both Houses 
of Parliament, for the uniformity of common 
prayer and service in the church, and adminis- 
tration of the sacramenta, bore hard upon the 
latter. This was the more confirmed, from the 
revision that had been made of the Liturgy of 


King Edward, and the alterations that had been 


1 Burnet's History of the Reformation, vol iil. p. 905. 
3 Ibid. | 
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introduced to make the service more acceptable 
to the Popish party, and also from the restora- 
tion of the Court of High Commission, with its 
ample authority to “ visit, reform, redress, order, 
correct, and amend all errors, heresies, schisms, 
abuses, contempts, offences, and enormities what- 
soever.” The Puritans, indeed, made no scruple 
about the oath of supremacy, as it excluded the 
jurisdiction of the pope; but the outward habits 
and forms they rejected, as vestiges of the ancient 
superstition. In this, also, they were not singu- 
lar, as not. a few of the bishops sympathized in 
their dislike, and would have gone wholly along 
with them, but for their fear of the queen. While 
Puritan principles were thus strong among the 
rulers of the church, they had their friends and 
protectors in the queen’s council, such as Leices- 
ter, Walsingham, Lord-keeper Bacon, Bedford, 
Warwick, Huntingdon, Sadler, and Knollys,’ The 
wishes, however, as well as the strength and influ- 
ence of the Puritan party at this period, were dis- 
tinctly manifested at the convocation held in St. 
Paul’s, A.D. 1562, when a paper, subscribed by 
thirty-three members of the lower house, pro- 
posed the following changes: viz., the disuse of 
lay baptism and the sign of the cross; the substi- 
tution of reading or singing the psalms for chant- 
ing; kneeling at the Lord’s Supper to be left to 
the discretion of the ordinary; the laying aside 
of copes and surplices, and the same habit to be 
worn in the desk and in the pulpit; the censure on 
nonconformity to be made more gentle; all festi- 
vals, except Sundays and the principal feasts, to 
be abolished; and the minister to turn his face to 
the people in common prayer. After a long and 
keen disputation, forty-three of the clergy who 
were present voted in favour of the changes, 
while only thirty-five were against them. But 
for the first party there were not more than fif- 
teen proxies, while there were twenty-four for 
the latter; and thus the continuance of the Book 
of Common Prayer, in an unaltered state, was 
carried by only a majority of one. It was a most 
important event in the history of Puritanism.’ 
The queen’s influence alone, and her well-known 
resolution to uphold the established order in the 
church and enforce uniformity, prevented those 
contemplated changes, and postponed them to an 
indefinite period. But was the time fitted for 
such a revolution? And has the event been still 
delayed only for the coming of a better season 
and happier opportunity ? 

Uniformity being thus decreed by a majority 
of one vote, was now to be enforced and estab- 
lished; and as violence was needed against such 





1 Strype’s Parker, vol. ii. pp. 155, 226, 388. 
2 Burnet's Hist. Ref., vol. iti. p. 444; Strype, Annals, p. 337; 


Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. 1. p. 143; Heylin’s History 
| 3 Brook's Lives of the Purttans, vol. 1. p. 219; Strype's Annals, 
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a weight of opposition, severe measures were 
not spared.. Among those who were either dis- 
graced, or secluded from the church for their 
nonconformity at this time, the illustrious names 
occur of Miles Coverdgle, Bishop of Exeter in 
the reign of Edward VI., and translator of the 
Bible; Thomas Sampson, dean of Christ Church, 
one of the most learned and pious ecclesiastics of 
his age and country; and John Fox, the cele- 
brated martyroloyiat. The more gentle modes 
of procuring the compliance of the recusants had 
sometimes such a touch of the melodramatic cha- 
racter as would startle the fastidiousness of the 
present day. A pageant of this kind was afforded 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners at Lambeth 
in 1565. On this occasion, Mr. Robert Cole, a 
minister of the city, lately a nonconformist, but 
now reduced to compliance, was dressed out in 
full clerical panoply, and placed as the front 
figure in the meeting, while the chancellor of the 
Bishop of Londvn thus harangued the auditory : 
—‘ My masters and the ministers of London, the 
council’s pleasure is, that ye strictly keep the 
unity of apparel, like to this man as you see him 
(pointing to Cole); that is, a square cap, a scholar's 
gown, priest-like, a tippet, and in the church a 
linen surplice; and inviolably observe the rubric 
of the Common Prayer, and the queen’s majes- 
ty’s injunctions, and the Book of Convocation. 
Ye that will presently subscribe, write volo; 
those that will not subscribe, write nulo. Be 
brief; make no words!” When some would have 
remonstrated, he silenced their objections with, 
“Peace, peace! Apparitor, call the churches. 
Masters, answer presently, under penalty of con- 
tempt, and set your names.” The summoner 
then called first the nonconformists of Canter- 
bury, then some of the Winchester diocese, and 
finally, the London ministers, at which abrupt 
proceedings many of the incumbents were “migh- 
tily surprised.” All who refused were in the 
first instance sequestered, and afterwards several 
were deposed and deprived. 

During the first twelve years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the objections of the Puritans were 
confined to the forms and ceremonies of the 
church; and if a compromise had been granted, 
or if even less repulsive modes of persuasion 
had been adopted, the result might have been a 
peaceful uniformity. But persecution only served 
to confirm and harden the spirit of opposition, 
so that, after this period, the Puritans proceeded 
to oppose not the mere forms, but the very gov- 
ernment and constitution of the church by which 
they were so oppressed and persecuted. It was 
natural that they should now look more anxi- 
ously towards the Protestant churches estab- 
lished upon the Continent, and contrast the sim- | 
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plicity.of their worship with that ritual against 
whicliMbey rebelled. Nor was the example of 
sootit . with its simple form of worship and 
republican church government, allowed to pass 
unnoticed. And now commenced those symp- 
toms of absolute separation from the national 
church to which they had hitherto adhered in 
the hope of the coming of a better day. The 
first of these ominous secessions was in 1567, 
when about 100 persons in London met in Plum- 
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mer’s Hall, to worship God in their own fashion, | 
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the queen’s laws; and be a dissembler, be a hy- 
pocrite, or a devil if thon wilt!”* But dissent 
was not exclusively confined to these two parties, 
for besides them, were the Familists, or Family 
of Love, and the Anabaptists, who towards the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign began to muster a for- 
midable array for the religious contests of the 
succeeding generation. This Family of Love, 
partly it may be from their equivocal title, were 
a sect to whom were imputed not only the gross- 
est of heresies, but the most flagitious of prac- 


irrespective of the absolute rule both of queen | tices, so that the secret abominations with which 


and Archbishop of Canterbury. This commence- 
ment was speedily followed by other similar 
meetings in private houses, while the proclama- 
tions against such conventicles, and the punish- 
ments of fine and imprisonment, only multiplied 
their number, and more effectually endeared 
them to their frequenters. And the prevailing 
direction which this tendency was likely to take 
was soon manifested at Wandsworth, where a 
preabytery was set up, that was followed by other 
similar establishments throughout the country. 
A Book of Discipline was also drawn up on the 


the early Christians were charged by the hea-. 
thens, the Albigenses by the Papists of the middle 
ages, and the Yezides by the Mussulmans of.the 
present century, were attributed to them by those 
who hated and persecuted them. But notwith- 
standing such foul and indiscriminate charges 
from the common store-house of persecution, 
these unfortunate Familists seem to have been 
nothing worse than mystics and theosophists, 
who aimed at an impossible perfection, and in- 
terpreted Scripture by the light of their own 
dreams and reveries. As for the Anabaptists, 


continental Presbyterian model for the govern- | who had appeared in England during the early 
ment of this secession, subscribed by no fewer | days of Lollardism, and had lately been rein- 
than 600 ministers. By these new regulations | forced from the wild sectaries of the same name 
it was proposed, that candidates for ordination | in Germany, the evil reputation of their past 
should be approved by a classis, or association of | deeds at Miinster still clung to them, and they 


ministers; that the clergy belonging to their 
community should proceed to omit such parts of 
the Liturgy as might be done without danger of 
deprivation; that they should subscribe to the 
articles relating to the sum of the Christian faith 
and the sacraments, but not to the remaining 
articles, nor to the Book of Common Prayer; 
and that other changes should be observed, so far 
as might be consistent with the law of the land, 
and the peace of the church. Bui this book was 
seized and burned by order of the primate before 
it had issued from the press.'. But besides these 
Presbyterian nonconformists, another sect, called 
Brownists, arose, whose hostility to the national 
church was of a atill more violent and decisive 
character. But whether Brownist or Presbyte- 
rian, the recusants were equally punished as re- 
bels to the queen’s majesty and enemies of the 
church, while their remorstrances were unheeded 
and their scruples despised. One of these men, 
' a preacher, after having been eleven months in 
prison, complained to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioner of the cruel treatment he and his brethren 
endured, and all for religion and conscience, pro- 
testing that he should only play the hypocrite 
and diseemble if he went to the church, and 
joined in the ordinances as they were there ad- 
ministered. The fierce, curt reply of the com- 


missioner was, “Come to the church, and ohey 
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were punished under the assumption that every 
one bearing the title must be a rebel, heretic, 
and blasphemer. But they were vigorous plants 
that grew by being trode upon, and when the 
Civil war commenced, they were able to exact a 
terrible retribution. 

These religious commotions that disturbed, and 
persecutions that disgraced the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, had been materially influenced by 
the administration of her two last Archbishops 
of Canterbury. Grindal, the first of these, who 
had himself been an exile for religion during-the 
rule of Mary, endeavoured to reclaim the Puri- 
tans by argument, but had failed ; he even tried . 
concessions, but these had also failed, as the Pu- 
ritans complained that he had conceded too little; 
and thus, while his gentleness had only invigo- 
rated the dissentients, it had brought upon him 
the reproaches of the queen and the church, by 
whom he was disgraced, and all but deposed. 
He resigned his charge in 1582, in consequence 
of having become incurably blind, and was suc- 
ceeded by a man of a wholly opposite character. 
This was Whitgift, Bishop of Worcester, and 
vice-president of the marches of Wales, who had 
been raised to these dignities for his keen and 
able writings against the Puritans, The queen, 
indeed, had repeatedly offered to make him lord- 


chancellor; but now she made him Primate of all 
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England, as a ruler of the church by whom her | 


wishes for a complete conformity would be fully 
carried out. He was, indeed, such an Archbishop 
of Canterbury as England had never yet enjoyed 
the like—one who combined the grandeur and 
pompous display of Wolsey, with the military 
spirit of the prelate-princes of the Crusades. For, 
as we are told by his admiring biographer, he 
kept, “for the exercise of military discipline, a 
good armoury, and a fair stable of horses, inso- 
much as he was able to arm at all points both 
horse and foot, and divers times had 100 foot 
and fifty horse of his own servants, mustered and 
trained, for which purpose he entertained cap- 
tains. He had also skilful riders, who taught 
them to manage their horses, and instructed 
them in warlike exercises, all whom he rewarded 
in a liberal manner.” The splendour of his re- 
tinue on his official progresses, fully matched 
these warlike appointments; for on his first jour- 
ney to Kent, we are informed by the same au- 
thority, he rode to Dover attended by more than 
100 of his own servants in livery, including forty 
gentlemen wearing chains of gold. The stateli- 
ness of his appearance on that occasion, and the 
pomp he displayed on the following Sunday, in 
the cathedral of Canterbury, were so great, that 
2. Roman Catholic from Rome who was present, 
declared that he had never seen a more solemn 
sight, or heard a more heavenly sound, except in 
the pope’s chapel.’ Such an archbishop, in whom 
her own grandeur was reflected, and Rome itself 
rivalled, was most grateful to Elizabeth, who 
visited him yearly iu her progresses, and was 80 
vratified with her entertainment, that she called 
him her “black husband.” We can easily ima- 
gine how this glitter affected the simple-minded 
Puritans, and how strongly it must have con- 
firmed them in the belief that the church stood 
in need of reform. But his severe administra- 
tion against them, which commenced only a few 
months after his promotion to the see of Can- 
terbury, convinced them that these showy caval- 


cades were not to form the head and front of his | tanght them moderation ; 
offending. In his articles for the observance of | 


discipline, he prohibited all preaching, reading, 
or catechizing in private, “whereto any not of 
the same family should resort.” To compel uni- 
formity, he withdrew the indulgences hitherto 
allowed by the bishops’ to the Paritan ministers, 
and ordered that none should preach or teach 
unless he wore the clerical habits, conformed to 
the whole service, and administered the sacrament 
four times a-year—requisitions that emptied the 
pulpits by hundreds. Even the remonstrances 
of Burghley and Walsingham were in vain to 
check these inquisitorial proceedings, and avert 


the miseries they ovcasioned; for Whitgift, strong 


1 Sir G. Paule’s Life of Archbishop Whitgift. 
Vou. ITI. 
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in the favour of Elizabeth, was more rex 
than her council. Such was his adminigggitt 
during the twenty years of his #chiepiacopal 
rule, and such the rent.and troubled condition of 
the English church when James became its re- 
cognized head. Both parties had been for some 
time awaiting the event in a suspense of hope 
and fear. The Puritans might reasonably ex- 
pect that James, as a Calvinist, would coincide 
with the strictness of their religious views; that 
having publicly stigmatized the English service 
nas an “evil said mass,” and Pasche and Yule as 
unauthorized observances, he would abrogate, or 
at least modify the Prayer Book, and discard the 
obnoxious holidays; that, bred a Presbyterian, 
he would endeavour to bring their church into 
greater conformity with that of Scotland. But, 
on the other hand, the bishops might expect 
much from the well-known dislike of James to a 
church of presl-yters, his labours for the estab- 
lishment of a modified Episcopacy in Scotland, 
and his love of absolute rule, which sought a 
bench of bishops to support it. Even already, 
Whitgift had sent his’ agents to Scotland to as- 
sure James of the hearty devoteduess of himself 
and his brethren, and the king had promised his 
royal favour in requital. It was now the turn of 
the Puritans to bestir themselves, and in April, 
1693, while he was on his progress from Scot- 
Jand, they presented to him their famous “ mille- 
nary petition.” 

This important manifesto is worthy of notice, 
as indicating the views of the Puritans at. the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. Even 
aa vet, they seem to have contemplated not a re- 
volution of the church, but its reformation, and 
a reformation that did not touch its doctrines, or 
even its Episcopal form of government, but only 
its ceremonies and observances, They had abau- 
doned not only their Presbyterian model, but 


| their condemnation of archbishops, bishops, deans, 


and canons, which they had formerly reprobated 
as unscriptural. Was it, that perseention had 
or that their petition 
was only tentative, and the first of a series that 
would have followed step by step, until the 
change formerly in contemplation was completed? 
It is impossible to tell, but the petition itself, 
which was singularly moderate both in.language 
and snirit, was as follows :— 

1, In regard to the church service: “That the 
cross in baptism, the interrogatories to infants, 
baptism by women, and confirmation, may be 
taken away; that the cap and surplice may not be 
urged ; that examination may go before the com-— 
munion; that the ring in marriage may be dis- 
pensed with; that the service may be abridged, 
and church songs and music moderated to better 


edification; that the Lord’s-day may not be pro- | ; 
183 | 
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faned,.,nor the observation of other holidays 
tly: enjoined ; that ministers may not be 
charged to teach their people to bow at the 
name of Jesus; and that none but canonical 
Scriptures be read in the church.” 

2. In regard to ministers: ‘That none may 
be admitted but able men; that they be obliged 
to preach on the Lord’s-day; that such as are 
not capable of preaching may be removed, or 
obliged to maintain preachers; that non-residency 
be not permitted; that King Edward’s statute for 
the lawfulness of the marriage of the clergy be 
revived; and that ministers be not obliged to 
subscribe, but, according to law, to the articles of 
religion, and the king’s supremacy only.” 

3. In regard to benefices: “That bishops leave 
their commendams; that impropriations annexed 
to bishoprics and colleges be given to preaching 
incumbents only; and that lay impropriations be 
charged with a sixth or a seventh part for the 
maintenance of a preacher.” 

4. In the matter of discipline: “That excommu- 
nication and censure be not in the name of lay- 
chancellors, &c.; that men he not excommunicated 
for twelve-penny matters, nor without consent of 
their pastors; that registrars and others, having 
jurisdiction, do not put their places out to farm; 
that sundry Popish canons be revised; that the 
Jength of suits in ecclesiastical courts may be re- 
strained; that the oath ex oficio be more spar- 
ingly used, and licenses for marriage without 
banns more sparingly granted.” 

The consequence of this millenary petition was 
the famous Hampton Court Conference, which 
James assembled in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year to determine the matters in dispute. In 
even the arrangements for this memorable con- 
flict it was made evident that the Puritans were 
to be defeated, for while only four of their num- 
her were to be heard as the representatives of 
their party, they had the principal church digni- 
taries of England arrayed against them, with the 
king himself for their spokesman. It was such 
an opportunity of parading his learning and theo- 
logical skill as he had never yet enjoyed, and it 
was to be displayed -before kneeling and admiring 
prelates, and brow-beaten opponents, instead of 
sturdy Scottish presbyters ready to defend every 
iota of their church against either king or kaisar. 
Scottish clergymen, indeed, as well as noblemen, 
were present, having been called up to England 
by the king's letters to assist at the controversy; 
but it was only that they might witness the de- 
feat of his adversaries—that they might see how, 
in his own words, he “peppered them soundly,” 
and have a full inkling of his resolution to estab- 
lish Episcopacy in their own country as well as 
in England. Throughout the whole debate his 

conduct, which was a compound, or rather medley, 
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of tyrant, pedant, theologian, and buffoon, and 
the jumble of learning, wisdom, and folly with 
which he struck his opponents dumb, have been 
fully described in another portion of our history.' 
His hatred of the northern Presbyterianism, from 
which he had so lately escaped, and his readiness 
to identify it with English Puritanism, broke out 
at every stage of the contest. This was especially 
the case when Dr. Reynolds, the chief of the 
Puritan advocates, reckoned the most learned 
man in England, ventured to propose that the 
clergy should be allowed to have meetings for 
prophesying (preaching) in the rural deaneries 
every three weeks; that such things as could not 
there be resolved might be referred to the arch- 
deacon’s visitation; and, finally, that all the clergy 
of each diocese should meet in an Episcopal synod, 
with the bishop for its president, where they 
might determine upon such questions as could not 
be decided in the inferior assemblies. But al- 
though this was the nearest approach to Presby- 
terianism that had been made throughout the 
controversy, and although it was little else than 
the modified system of church polity which James 
had been labouring with such pains to establish 
iu Scotland, it was anything but palatable to the 
royal disputant, who sharply declared, “I will 
none of that: I will have one ductrine and one 
discipline—one religion in substance and cere- 
mony.” “If you aim,” he afterwards declared, 
“at a Scottish presbytery, it agreeth with mo- 
narchy as God with the devil. Then Jack, and 
Tom, and Will, and Dick shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure me and my council, and all our 
proceedings. Then Will shall stand up and say, 
It must be thus: then Dick shall reply and say, 
Nay, marry, but we will have it thus; and, there- 
fore, here I must once more reiterate my former 
speech, ‘le roy s’avisera.’” Still fuming with the 
thought of Presbytery, he thus concluded his 
strange harangue:—“ Stay, I pray you, for one 
seven years before you demand that of me, and 
if then you find me pursy and fat, and my wind- 
pipes stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you, for 
let that government be once up I am sure I shall 
be kept in breath: then shall we all of us have 
work enough—both our hands full. But, Dr. 
Reynolds, till you find that I grow lazy, let that 
alone.”? 

But useless though this controversy was in the 
composing of differences and ending of strife, it 
produced one essential benefit to Britain and the 
Christian world at large, for which its defects 
might well be overlooked. During the course of 
discussion, Reynolds had proposed to his majesty 


ree | 


' Vol. ii. p. 209. | 

? Dr. Barlow's account in the Phomia, p. 169; Patrick Gallo- 
way's acoount of the controversy in Calderwood's History; Sir 
John Harrington’s Nuge Antique. 
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that there should be made a new translation of the | ous, after more than two centuries of experience, 
Bible, in consequence of the errors that had crept | during which this version has been a sole autho- 
into the preceding versions; and although Ban- | rity, to advert to its excellence, whether as a faith- 
croft, Bishop of London, had testily observed, | ful translation, or a “ well of English undefiled.” 
that “if every man’s humour should be followed | While our national Protestantism endures, not 
there would be no end of translating,” James | only in Britain, but wherever the Anglo-Saxon 
eagerly closed with the proposal. None of the | race extends, it will continue to be the oracle of 
former-kings had been so well qualified for such | religious consultation, and the teat of theological 
an undertaking, for, apart from his follies, he was | controversy ; and, as long as our language is 
really what Barlow had eulogistically termed him, | spoken, it will maintain its authority as a national 
“a living library and a walking study.” It was | dictionary and standard. 

happy, also, that in this overture of Reynolds, After the Hampton Court meeting, the Puri- 
which was so favourably received, the soundness | tans felt the fruitlessness of their hopes. James 
and authority of revelation were to be kept free | had declared his full satisfaction with the church 
from fallible and sectarian interference; for the | as it was then established in England, his disin- 
proposal was, “That a translation be made of the ; clination to any change in it, and his resolution 
whole Bible as consonant as can be to the original : to make it a universal church to which all should 
Hebrew and Greek ; and this to be set out and | be obliged to conform. The convocation which 
printed without any marginal notes,” [1t would | was held two months afterwards confirmed the 
have been as well if this restriction had spared | worst fears of the Puritans. A new collection, or 
us the “ Epistle Dedicatory” of the translators.] | Book of Canons, drawn up by the intolerant Ban- 
Learned scholars were selected throughout the | croft, Bishop of London, was passed through the 
English universities for the task, and the result convocation and the two Houses of Parliament, 
showed the judiciousness with which the choice | and ratified by the king, which had conformity 
was made. The names of forty translators are | for its chief object; and for this purpose the cere- 
given out of the fifty-four to whom the work was | monials at which the Puritans especially stum- 
intrusted; and even in that age of learning it | bled—the use of the clerical vestments, kneeling at 
would have been difticult, if not impossible, to | the communion, bowing at the name of Jesus, &c. 
find more learned and accomplished linguists. | --were brought forward with unsparing distinct- 
The task was divided among them into six sec- | ness. It was decreed, also, that all objectors to 
tions, and the work went. on simultaneously at | the Book of Common Prayer, to the Thirty-nine 
Westminster, Cambridge, and Oxford, while each | Articles, to the apostolical character of the church 
portion, on being finished, was revised by a com- | by law established, to the ordination of bishops, 
mittee selected for the purpose. The groundwork | and all abettors of churches not belonging to that 
of the new translation was the Bishops’ Bible; | establishment, should be accursed and excommu- 
but in those cases where they better agreed with | nicated. Before the close of 1604, through the 
the original, the translations of Tyndale, Cover- , death of Whitgift, Bancroft became Archbishop 
dale, Matthew, and Whitchurch’s (printer) or | of Canterbury, and his beloved canons were not 
Cranmer’s and the Geneva version, were to be | likely, under his administration, to remain a dead 
used in preference. In apportioning the divisions | letter. In consequence of the severity with which 
of the duty, so that each workman should be | they were executed, it has been alleged that not 
suited according to his own particular fitness, | fewer than 1500 ministers were suspended. But 
Selden, in his 7able- Talk, informs us “the trans- | while persecution had become the order of the 
lators in King James's tine took an excellent | day, so that no better alternative remained for the 
way. That part of the Bible was given to him | oppressed than flight and exile, a new home was in 
who was most excellent in such a tongue (as the | preparation to receive them, and a new world to 
Apocrypha to Andrew Downes); and then they | cultivate and colonize. Out of these English trou- 
met together, and one read the translation, the | bles, and by the ageney of these despised and 
rest holding in their hands some Bible, either of | afflicted Puritans, an empire as powerful as the 
the learned tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, | parent country was to be founded in the untrod- 
&ec. If they found any fault they spoke; if uot | den wilds beyond the Atlantie—an empire which, 
they read on.” The whole version was completed | perhaps, may flourish as the Britain of future 
and printed in 1611, and such was its recognised | ages, when the important destinies of the parent 
superiority that all the previous translations gave | country have been fulfilled! 

place to it: even in Scotland it superseded the} At the close of Elizabeth's reign, when the se- 
honoured Geneva Bible, the text-book of the | verities used aguinst the Nonconformists had con- 
northern Reformers and martyrs.' It is superflu- | tinued to increase, and when rah akan rasa 
| were 80 closely watched that the vietims could 

is secen. allel pain rare tee | abtain the privilege of banishment only at the — 
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risk of death or imprisonment, a congregation of 
Browniate, with their pastor, John Robinson, had 
effected their escape from England to Leyden. 
But they soon found that Holland was not their 
congenial home. The climate was unsuited to 
them, the mechanical occupations which they had 
to follow were unwelcome to men who had. been 
accustomed to agriculture, and with the language 
and manners of the Dutch they could not become 
fauiliar, Though their. country had cast them 
out, still they were and would be Englishmen; 
and they resulved to make, if they could not find, 
an England of their own—a country where they 
could follow their own modes of life, and above 
all, where they could worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. Even their 
children and posterity were to be English, speak- 
ing the language of their fathers, and living uu- 
der the dominion of the mother country; and 
from this patriotic feeling they rejected the kind 
offers of their Dutch landlords, whe would have 
defrayed the expenses of the enterprise, and ac- 
companied them to their distant place of settle- 
ment, Virginia was the place of their selection, 
because it was within the pale of English rule, 
but still sufficiently remote for the purposes of 
snfety; and having obtained the permission of the 
Virginia Company in London, they made pre- 
parations for their departure by converting their 
scanty property into a common stock, and hiring 
two small vessels, the Speedwell of sixty, and the 
Mayflower of 180 tons. “We are well weaned,” 
they said, “from the delicate milk of our mother 
country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange 
land. The people are industrious and frugal. 
We are knit together as a body in a most sacred 
covenant of the Lord, of the violation whereof 
we make great conscience, and by virtue whereof 
we hold ourselves straitly tied to all are of each 
other's good, and of the whole. It is not with 
us as with men whom small things can discour- 
age.” Such were those Pilgrim Fathers of the 
New World, who, with such defective means, but 
heavenly and heroic purpose, embarked upon an 
enterprise as bold as that of Cortez and Pizarro 
—and with what a nobler termination! 

Every step of this adventure, which forms so 
important an epoch in English history, is worthy 
of attention, although we must dismiss the sub- 
ject with a brief and passing notice. After they 
had resided above ten years in Leyden, the first 
embarkation commenced in 1620. Of Robinson's 
congregation, which numbered about 300 persons, 
only a minority could, in the first instance, set 
sail, owing to the smallness of the vessels; but 
these were to act as the pioneers of the enter- 
prise, and were to be followed by Robinson and 
the rest as-soon ag a settlement had been effected 
in Virginia, that had now obtained the name of 
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New England. In that minister's parting ha- 
yangue, there was a liberality and greatness of 
sentiment seldom accorded by popular report 
to these early Puritans, and which all. parties of 
Christians in the present day would do well to 
study. “The Lord has more truth yet to break 
forth,” he said, “out of his Holy Word. I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed 
churches, which are come to a period in religion, 
and will go, at present, no further than the in- 
struments of their reformation. Luther and 
Calvin were great and shining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
counsel of God. The Lutherans cannot be drawn 
to go beyond what Luther saw; and. the Calvin- 
ists, you see, stick fast where they were left by 
that great man of God. I beseech you remerhber 
it—'tis an article of your church covenant—that 
you shall be ready to receive whatever truth shall 
be made known tu you from the written Word of 
God.” The vessels sailed, in the firat instance, 
from Holland to England; but, after a short stay 
there, the Speedwell being declared unserviceable, 
the Jfuyflower alone held onward in its course, 
fivighted with LO1 passengers, consisting of men, 
women, and children; and, after a voyage of sixty- 
three days, they landed at that part of the Ame- 
rican coast, on which they founded the towns of 
Plymouth and Boston. Such was the foundation 
of the United States of America! A huge mass 
of dark gray granite was the ground on which 
they first set foot as they landed; and before the 
town-hall of Plymouth it is now planted, as a 
great national monument of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the founders of the American Republic. Sick and 
exhausted with the fatigues of the voyage, they 
fell upon their kuees as soon as they had reached 
the shore, and blessed the God of heaven who had 
brought them in safety through perils and tem- 
pests, after which they proceeded to draw up the 
political constitution under which they were to 
live together as a community. It was as brief 
and simple as the germ of a great national com-— 
pact could well be, for it was in the following 
words: —“ In the name of God, amen: we whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our 
dread sovereign, King James, having undertaken, 
for the glory of God, and advancement of the 
Christian faith, and honour of our king and coun- 
try, a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern paits of Virginia, do, by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presenee of God, 
and one of another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic, for our 
better order and preservation, and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof, to enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall Le thought most convenient 
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_ While James was thus pursuing his favourite 
‘mode of warfare, his own religious belief was 
undergoing certain modifications which could not 
fail to be influential upon the church at large. 
He had been nursed in th® Calvinistic creed; and 
he was so devoted to its doctrines, that he was 
ready to persecute all who contradicted or op- 
posed them. Of this he gave a signal proof in 
1611, when he wrote to the states of Holland, 
demanding the deposition of Vorstius from the 
professorship of theology at Leyden, because he 
was an Arminian.? But while the abstract doc- 
trines of the Genevese Reformer were so much to 
his taste, their practical operation, as manifested 
both in the Presbyterianism of Scotland, and the 
Puritanism of England, was more odious to him 
than Popery itself. The sternness of Calvinism, 
the strict morality it enjoined, and above ull, its 
hostility to splendour and formalism in the church 
and ubsolutism in the state, were revolting to the 
despotic tendencies of James, whom they had 
thwarted in Scotland, and now continued to op- 
pose in England. On the other hand, the prelates 
and heads of the English church to whom the 
Puritan antagonism had endeared the opposite 
doctrines of Arminius, were distinguished by their 
devotedness to the Divine right of kings, and the 
principles of non-resistance and passive dbedi- 
ence. It was not strange, therefore, if the mind 
of James, influenced by the same causes, and at- 
tracted towards such supporters, should abate his 
hatred to Arminianism, and finally learn to em- 
brace it. This he did; and his Book of Sports, 
and prohibitions of Calvinistic preaching, were 
striking indications of the change. But a spirit 
was abroad which neither king nor prelate could 
conjure down; a tide was gathering and advane- 
ing against which Episcopal bench and kingly 
throne were weak embankments ; and the oppo- 
sition of Charles L, which was unable to check, 
served only to hasten the catastrophe. 

If the hopes of the Puritans had been excited 
by the accession of James to the English throne, 
no such expectations could be entertained of his 
successor. On the contrary, having a Papist for 
his queen, and Laud for his counsellor in church 
affairs, they regarded the new sovereign with fear 
-and suspicion, which his proceedings soon tended 
to justify. The character of the Arminian bishops 
and clergy by whom Charles was. surrounded, and 
in whom the English church was. now imperson- 
ated, was a sure indication of the religious mea- 
sures by which his reign was to be signalized. 
“They admitted the Church of Rome,” a modern 
ecclesiastical historian thus describes them, “to 
be a true church, and the pope the first bishop of 
Christendom. They declared for the lawfulness 
of images in churches ; for the real presence ; and 
a 2 Vol, ii, p. 382, 


for the general good of the colony. Unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience.” ! | 
The rest of the reign of James was spent in a 
constant but unsuccessful warfare against the 
Puritanism of England and the Presbyterianism 
of Scotland, and hopeless attempts to reduce both 
kingdoma, as well as all parties, to complete uni- 
formity in their belief and modes of worship; but 
these attempts only multiplied the divisions of 
English sectarianism, and threw back the Scots 
iuto a more intense adherence upon their own na- 
tional church. One of his most important muve- 
ments in this direction was in 1618, when he 
published his “ Declaration to Encouraye Recrea- 
tions and Sports on the Lord’ s-day,” a work bet- 
ter known by the title of the Book of Sports. He 
siw that Puritanism, by exalting the Sabbath, 
had made the festivals of the church of little ac- 
count, and that the weekly fasts, the season of Lent, 
and the Embering days were generally neglected. 
He therefore announced it to be his pleasure 
that the people, “after the end of Divine service, 
should not be disturbed, letted, or discouraged 
‘from any lawful recreations, such as dancing, 
either of men or women, archery for men, leaping, 
vaulting, or any such harmless recreations, nor 
having of may-poles, whitsun-ales, or morrice- 
dances, or setting up of may-poles, or other sports 
therewith used, so as the same may be done in 
due and convenient time, without impediment or 
let of Divine service; and that women should 
have leave to carry rushes to the church for the 
decoring of it, according to their old customs.” 
As the Puritans were also distinguished by their 
love of preaching, while the pulpit was their 
chief engine of conversion, James, in 1622, issued 
certain injunctions to the clergy, by which the 
voice of Puritanism was to be abated, or abso- 
lutely silenced. By these it was ordained that 
no preacher under the rank of a bishop or a dean 
should fall in his sermons into any common-place 
of divinity not to be found in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or the Homilies; and that no mere parish 
minister should presume to discourse to any 
popular auditory on the deep points of predes- 
tination, election, reprobation, the universality, 
efficacy, resistibility, or irresistibility of God’s 
grace—the themes to which the Calvinism of the 
Puritans was most frequently directed. All 
preachers, also, of whatever degree, were prohi- 
bited from presuming, in any auditory, to declare, 
limit, or set bounds to the prerogative, power, or 
jurisdiction of sovereign princes, or to meddle at 
all with affairs of state. The punishment decreed 
for all such offenders was suspension for a year 
and a day, till his majesty should prescribe some 
further penalty with advice of the convocation. 
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that the doctrine of transubstantiation was a 
school nicety.. They pleaded for confession to a 
priest, for sacerdotal absolution, and the proper 
merit of good works. They claimed an uninter- 
rupted succession of the Episcopal character from 
the apostles through the Church of Rome, which 
obliged them to maintain the validity of her or- 
dinations, when they denied the validity of those 
of the foreign Protestants. Further, they began 
to imitate the Church of Rome in her gaudy 
ceremonies, in the rich furniture of their chapels, 
and the pomp of their worship. They compli- 


mented the Roman Catholic priests with their | 


dignitary titles, and spent all their zeal in study- 
ing how to compromise matters with Rome, while 
they turned their backs upon the old Protestant 
doctrines of the Reformation, and were remark- 
ably negligent in preaching, or instructing the 
people in Christian knowledge.”' The Puritans, 
upon whom this semi-Popery was attempted to 
be imposed, were now strong enough to resist the 
violation, and it needed no prophetic inspiration, 
or even extraordinary sagacity, to foresee that a 
civil war would be inevitable. 

Charles had not been many weeks upon the 
throne when he commenced those religious ag- 
gressions which were to end in his ruin. The 
commencement, also, was made with Scotland, 
whose long-suffering his father had already so 
severely tried. James in England had never lost 
sight of his favourite plan of establishing Episco- 


pacy in his native country, and though he had 
not brought its church entirely to the English 
model, he had established bishops, through whom 


the clergy and the church courts were controlled, 
and the General Assembly itself reduced to little 
more than an empty form. But this was not 
enough in the eyes of Charles, and he sent down 
injunctions to Scotland, by whicl: conformity to 
the obnoxious articles of Perth was to be enforced 


with double severity, and the General Assemblies 
Having thus 
done what was certain to alienate the affections 


to be no longer permitted to meet. 


of the people, his next blunder was to incense the 
proud nobility of Scotland, by lowering their 
rank and menacing their property. The first 
of these measures was to be effected by raising 
Spotswood, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, to 


the chancellorship, which would have given him 
precedence of all the nobles; the second, by re- 
suming those church lands which the nobles had 
seized at the Reformation, but which were now 
to be recalled and converted into a fund for the 
maintenance of the bishops, and the establishment 
of a more costly form of worship. And that form 
of worship was to be the same as that of England, 


instead of the simple Presbyterian form which 
_ hia father had been obliged to leave untouched. 


— ‘UNeal’s History of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 490. 
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A Liturgy was therefore prepared for the country, 
and one more Arminian and Popish than that of 
England; for Laud, its chief author, who hoped 
to establish these innovations over the whole 
united kingdoms, had foolishly imagined that the 
experiment could be more safely and effectually 
commenced in Scotland, which he regarded as a 
mere tributary province. The introduction of 
this unfortunate service-book into Edinburgh, 
and the fate it encountered, have been narrated 
in another chapter.? Then came the establish- 
ment of the Four Tables, the drawing up and 
subscription of the Covenant, and the meeting of 
the famous General Assembly at Glasgow in 1638 
—movements by which Episcopacy was swept to 
the winds, Presbyterianism re-established in all 
its entireness, and full preparation made to vin- 
dicate the national choice by the appeal of battle 
which was certain to follow. 

While Laud and his brethren, under the pat- 
ronage of Charles, had thus been alienating Scot- 
land, and ripening their theological controversy 
into campaigns and fields of blood, their proceed- 
ings in England had been still more unadvised ¢ 
and violent. We need not again advert to the 
star-chambering of the period—to the fines and 
mutilations which were inflicted upon the unfor- 
tunate Puritans, and the heroic spirit in which 
they were endured until endurance was no longer 
wise or safe. The Scottish resistance roused the 
spirit of England, and the assembling of the Long 
Parliament in 1640 made the voice of Puritanism 
be heard. 1t was Puritanism also no longer 
checked hy its reverence for royalty, but embit- 
tered alike against king and bishop, and demand- 
ing such restrictions upon both as had never been 
previously contemplated. As yet, both Presby- 
terians and Puritans formed but a minority in 
the house, while the reform of Episcopacy from 
Arminianism, rather than its utter extinction, was 
the first object contemplated. But they warmed 
and kindled as they proceeded in their work, 
until the reformation became a revolution. At. 
last, when the bill was passed into a law on the 
14th of February, 1642, by which bishops were 
incapacitated from voting in parliament, Episco- 
pacy was no longer the paramount form of the 
English church, and afterwards the clergy were 
free to use the Liturgy in their pulpits, or reject 
it as they pleased. The cathedral service was 
also banished and the buildings defaced, the altars 
and stone tables removed, and the crucifixes, 
painting, and statuary demolished. When the 
externals of worship were thus proscribed, and 
religion itself reduced to principles, the Calvin- 
istic theology, which had now obtained full pre- 
dominance, was so nearly allied to that of Scot- 
land, that the adoption of Presbyterianiam was 
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an easy step, more especially when it formed the 
price of Scottish co-operation and assistance. 
And now the Westminster Assembly was an 
inevitable sequence. As it was the parliament 
that needed the aid and co-operation of the Scots 
ugainst the king, it was by the authority of the 
two Houses of Parliament alone that this im- 
portant assembly was convened. It consisted 
of 121 divines, to whom twenty-one more were 
soon afterwards added—four ministers and three 
lay assessors from Scotland—ten English peers, 
and twenty members of the House of Commons. 
The condition of Episcopacy in its present state 
was mournfully indicated by the presence of 
about twenty clergymen of the Established 
church, a small minority, and utterly unfit to 
stem the tide that was advancing so resistlessly 
against their cause. But they were speedily 
saved from such a hopeless struggle; for in con- 
sequence of the king’s proclamation forbidding 
the assembly, and declaring its acts illegal, these 
churchmen retired. The place of meeting was 
Westminster Abbey, and the sittings commenced 
on the Ist of July, 1643. The majority of the 
divines belonging to the Westminster Assembly, 
although they had received Episcopal ordination, 
were Presbyterians; and when it was called to- 
gether for the purpose of settling such a govern- 
ment for the church “as might be most agreeable 
to God’s Holy Word,” an intimation was added, 
“that it should be brought into a nearer agree- 
ment with the Church of Scotland and other 
Reformed churches abroad.” Then followed the 
subscription of England to the Solemn League 
and Covenant, through its national representa- 
tives, in the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
on the 15th of September, 1643. But atill, the 
Presbyterianism thus established was not the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the latter was its independence of 
the civil power, and its sacred right of self-gov- 
ernment as managed by sessions, presbyteries, 
synods, and general assemblies. As Andrew 
Melvil had distinctly announced to King James, 
Christ alone was head of the church, and in it 
his majestw was neither a king, nor a head, nor 
a lord, but a member. On this account, every 
question of the church was settled, and every law 
for its government enacted, by the church courts 
alone, while the General Assembly was the high- 
est and last court of appeal. In England, a simi- 
Jar frame-work was to be set up, consisting of four 
church courts, termed the parochial, classical, 
provincial, and national. But what was to be 
the last tribunal of appeal? Here the parliament 
stepped in, and claimed for itself the full right 
to decide and terminate, let the church courts de- 
liberate and decree as they might. Thus, it was 
nothing better than the shackled Preshyterian- 
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ism of King James—a spiritual republic strip- 
ped of its independence, and subject to state con- 
trol. But independently of this symptom of ita 
insufficiency and feebleness to brave the storms 
that were gathering around it, there was another 
circumstance from which its speedy decay and 
downfall might have been easily predicted. It 
was not the spontaneous growth of the English 
soil, nor even the object of its affectionate adop- 
tion. The Scottish nation, in consequence of its 
primitive Culdee teachers, had possessed a Pres- 
byterianism of its own from the earliest introduc- 
tion of Christianity. In this its childhood and 
youth had been nursed, and from this it had 
mainly derived that heroic independence of spirit 
which formed for ages such a striking feature of 
the national character; and when the Reforma- 
tion arrived, it was not otherwise to be expected, 
than that Scotland should at once embody it in 
the congenial Pres!:yterian form. Thus the sub- 
scription of the Covenant in the church of Grey- 
friars’, Edinburgh, was a very different deed from 
the subscription of the same Covenant in St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. In the former, it was 
the rising of a whole people for the recovery of 
that which they valued more than life—a new 
Bannockburn for something nobler than mere 
political liberty; while in the latter case, it was 
a confession of weakness, and badge of national . 
humiliation and submission. In these considera- 
tions alone we see cause enough for the weakness 
of English Presbyterianism, and the facility with 
which it was overthrown. 

The state of parties into which the Westmin- 
ster Assembly was divided is explanatory, not 
only of the reluctant assent which was given $0 
the present decision, but also of the discord- 
ance of its future sittings. These parties were 
originally four in number, but after the secession 
of the Episcopalians they were reduced to three, 
viz., Presbyterians, Independents, and Erastians. 
Of these the Presbyterians were by far the most 
numerous, and might be considered as the repre- 
sentatives of English Puritanism through all its 
preceding stages. In the words of Fuller, “they 
either favoured the Presbyterian discipline, or in 
process of time were brought over to embrace it.” 
The nature of that discipline has been sufficiently 
explained already in our various notices of the 
Scottish church. Among their leaders in the 
assembly were those learned and eloquent di- 
vines, Calamy, Gataker, Hildersham, Sperstowe, 
Corbet, and Vines; while, in the House of Com- 
mons, their political influence was strong in 
Waller, Denzil Hollis, Clotworthy, and other 
leading members of the day. The Independents, 
who were but a small party compared with their 
rivals, whom they were so soon to overthrow, 
were supposed, at the time, to be nearly assinii- 
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lated in their form of church government to the 
Presbyterians; but it is too well known how such 
a resemblance, among different sects of religion- 
jats, instead of producing concord and brotherly 
affection, more commonly leads to jealousy, ha- 
tred, and strife. Abandoning the name of Brown- 
ista, they had now adopted the name of Indepen- 
dents, thus changing it from that of their founder 
to the principle by which their church was regu- 
lated. This was, that every separate congrega- 
tion has the entire right of government within 
itself, under the management of its own elders. 
They admitted, indeed, a connection with the 
other congregations of their -community in judg- 
ing of the offence committed by any individual 
church; ‘but all that their collective ecclesiastical 
power could effect, in the way of punishing the 
offending congregation, was to exclude it from 
their communion, and allow it, thus isolated, to 
follow its own devices. The third party, that of 
the Erastians—who derived their title from their 
founder, Dr. Erastus, a physician of Germany — 

‘held, in opposition both to Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, that no form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is laid down in the Divine Word—that the 
minister is simply a lecturer or teacher of reli- 
gion, and nothing more—and that all offences, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil, are punishable by 

ethe magistrate alone. Thus, in their eyes, the 
church was but the creature of the state, and 
the minister, even in his spiritual capacity, the 
subject of the civil ruler. Their sentiments in 
the Westminster Assembly, where they were 
chiefly represented by these: learned Oriental 
scholara, Coleman and Lightfoot, and the lay 
assessors, Selden, Whitelock, and St. John, al- 
though equally disapproved by the two other 
parties, were in high favour with the statesmen 
and the House of Commons, whose authority 
they enforced and aggrandized.' 

The assembly continued its sittings, with oc- 
casional interruptions, till 1649, a space of six 
years, after which it was changed into a comnit- 
tee that met weekly, for the trial and examina- 
tion of ministers; but we can only give a brief 
enumeration of the chief of its manifold proceed- 
ings. It adopted the English metrical version of 
the Psalms by Mr. Rous, as the authorized ver- 
sion for the Churches of England and Scotland; 
and though this translation was soon disused in 
the former country, it has continued in the latter 
to our own day. It drew up the Directory for 
Public Worship, to serve instead of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which was suppréssed. This 

- Directory, while it was sanctioned by the parlia- 
ment, and the use of it in the churches enforced 


by heavy fines, was prohibited bya proclamation 
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of the king. But the great work of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly—and one for which all its errors 
and shortcomings, were they even as great and 
many as its enemies allege, might be forgiven— 
was the drawing up of the Confession of Faith, 
that clearest and ablest compend of Christian 
doctrine which has ever yet been presented, and 
which still continues to be the revered standard 
of the Kirk of Scotland. After the Confession of 
Faith was finished, the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms were constructed on its model, for private 
and family religious instruction; and although the 
Larger, which was intended for adults, has been 
gradually lost sight of amidst the more attractive 
voluminous treatises of modern theology, the 
Shorter Catechism is still the text-book, not only 
of the religious education of the young in Scot- 
land, but among many of the Dissenting com- 
munities of England. But notwithstanding its 
intrinsic worth, the Confession of Faith, which 
was completed in 1646, did not secure, even for 
its doctrinal parts, the concurrence of the whole 
assembly; and in the state of parties we can 
easily perceive that such an unanimity of religious 
opinion was impossible. But their discord was 
at the height upon the important question of the 
form of discipline and government for the Eng- 
lish church. The Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents were agreed that the form of a church was 
laid down in the New Testament, but this the 
Krastian party stoutly denied. Again, while the 
Erastians agreed with the Presbyterians that the 
form of church government proposed by the lat- 
ter was the fittest to be established by the civil 
power, they denied its claim to Divine origin and 
authority, in which denial they were, of course, 
joined by the Independents. Presbyterianism 
was thus adopted only by a majority in the as- 
sembly; but while its claim to Divine right was 
supported by the common council and the city 
ministers of London, it was refused by the par- 
liament, which also retained to itself the right to 
judge and punish in ecclesiastical offences. An- 
other trying subject was the question of tolera- 
tion. Several years earlier not Jess than eighty 
congregations, of different sectaries,- had been 
enumerated by Bishop Hall in the House of 
Lords, and since that period they had been on 
the increase throughout the kingdom. And what 


course were they to adopt with these formidable 


recusants? By the subscription of the Covenant, 
they were bound to labour for the extirpation of 
Popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, schisms, 
and profaneness; and they. had promised to dis- 
cover all malignants and incendiaries who should 
hinder the reformation of religion, divide the 
king from his subjects, or excite any factions 
among the people, contrary to the League and 


1 Neal's ‘History of the Puritans; Baxter, Life; Hetherington’s 
JTist, West, Asem. 
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condign punishment. But the right of persecuting 
every sect opposed to Presbyterianism, and sub- 
duing their recusancy by the sword, was opposed 
in the Westminster Assembly by the Indepen- 
dents and Erastians, and decisively rejected by 
the parliament. As yet, the great principle of 
toleration was but beginning to dawn upon the 
Christian world, and the sect that had been per- 
secuted to-day were as ready to become the per- 
secutors of to-morrow, when their own hour had 
arrived. From this general charge, indeed, the 
Independents were beginning to be an honour- 
able exception; and in the notices of Baillie, who 
was one of the commissioners to the assembly 
from the Church of Scotland, we find how greatly 
the Presbyterians were annoyed by this new 
phase of Christian liberality. “While Cromwell 
is here,” he writes on one occasion, “the House 
of Commons, without the least advertisements to 
any of us, or of the assembly, passes an order 
that the grand committee of both houses, assem- 
bly and us [the Scottish Presbyterians], shall con- 
sider of the means to unite us and the Indepen- 
dents; or, if that be found impossible, to see how 
they may be tolerated. This has much affected 
us. These men have retarded the assembly these 
twelve long months.” And again: “But their 
greatest plot, wherewith we are wrestling, is an 
order of the House of Commons, contrived by 
Mr. Solicitor (Oliver St. John) and Mr. Marshall, 
which they got stolen through to the committee 
of lords, commons, and divines, which treated 
with us to consider of differences in point of 
church government which were among the mem- 
bers of the assembly, if they might be agreed ; 
or if not, how far tender consciences might be 
borne with, which could not come up to the com- 
mon rule to be established, that so the proceedings 
of the assembly might not be retarded. This 
order presently gave us the alarm; we saw it was 
for a toleration of the Independents, by act of 
parliament, before the Presbytery or any com- 
mon rule were established.” In another passage 
Baillie acknowledges the liberal forbearance of 
these Independents, but only to condemn it: 
“They plead,” he writes, “for a toleration to other 
sects, as well as to themselves; and with much 
ado could we get them to propose what they de- 
sired to [for] themselves. At last they did give 
us a paper requiring expressly a full toleration 
of congregations, in their way everywhere sepa- 
rate from ours.” Thus, though the Presbyterian 
church government was established, it was not 
without a long struggle, and with it was estab- 
lished what it had so zealously opposed—the 
toleration of every class of Nonconformists. Even 
where exceptions were made, it was rather in re- 
ference to the political perversity, than the reli- 
gious errors of those who were excepted. The 
Vor. II. 
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| Roman Catholics, and especially their priests and 


the Jesuits, were still exposed to persecution, but 
it was as the friends of a foreign ecclesiastical des- 
potism; and the Protegtant bishops and Episcopal 
clergy were closely watched, and harshly treated, 
as the adherents of monarchical rule. Atheism 
was punished, and all persons were required to 
attend some place of worship. Every outrage 
against religion was also punished, such as profan- 
ity, vice, blasphemy, and the holding of opinions 
that tended todissolvesociety ; and trading, travel- 
ling, or frequenting of taverns on the Sabbath, 
were made punishable by fine or imprisonment. 
In this way Presbyterianism had commenced 
the battle of civil and religious liberty, achieved 
the overthrow of Episcopacy, and established it- 
self in the room of the gorgeous church which it 
had supplanted. But in a great national revolu- 
tion it frequently happens, that those by whom it 
has been effected are succeeded by actors still 
more violent and impetuous, by whom the change 
is pushed to an extreme, and the country pre- 
pared for a reaction. And such was the fate of 
Presbyterianism in England, of which a very 
few years witnessed the triumph and the down- 
fall. In the great strife between the two rival 
parties, the political moderation of the Presby- 
terians was out of season, and in the question 
which was narrowed to despotism or a repub- 
lic, their views of « limited monarchy, which 
were afterwards to form the base of the British 
constitution, were regarded as pusillanimous and 
tame. More thorough-going men and fiercer ex- 
tremes were in greater accordance with the spirit 
of the age and the character of the struggle, and 
these accordingly were found in the Indeffec .- 
dents, and the wild sects which Independency 
had produced. It was by the army and its 
matchless leader that Presbytery as well as mo- 
narchy was overthrown; and the change of the 
army from Presbyterian to Independent can be 
easily traced in the history of the day. At first, 
the soldiers were men of the Covenant, and they 
fought merely for a rational limitation of the 
kingly power, not its absolute extinction. Each 
regiment also had its Presbyterian chaplain, who 
marched to the field with his parishioners. But 
after the battle of Edgehill and the re-modellinz 
of the army, when wild sectaries were poured 
into the ranks and more decisive measures adopt- 
ed, these clergymen, finding themselves out of 
place, retired to their peaceful cures. “This fatal 
accident,” the historian of Puritanism observes, 
“proved the ruin of the cause in which the par- 
liament were engaged; for the army being desti- 
tute of chaplains, who might have restrained the 
irregularities of their zeal, the officers set up for 
preachers in their several regiments, depending 
upon a kind of miraculous assistance of the 
184 
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Divine Spirit, without any study or preparation; 
and when their imaginations were heated, they 
gave vent to the most crude and undigested al- 
surdities. Nor did the evil rest there; for, from 
preaching at the head of their regiments, they 
took possession of the country pulpits where 
they were quartered, till at length they spread 
the infection over the whole nation, and brought 
the regular ministry into contempt.”’ The mili- 
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sanctification in those whom they examined, and 
somewhat too lax in their admission of unlearned 
and erroneous men that favoured Antinomianism 
or Anabaptism, yet, to give them their due, they 
did abundance of good to the church. They saved 
many a congregation from ignorant, ungodly, 
drunken teachers—the sort of men that intended 
no more in the ministry than to say a sermon as 
readers say their common prayers, and to patch 


tary successes of such an army soon turned the |! up afew words together to talk the people asleep 
scale in the House of Commons, where the Inde- | with on Sunday, and all the rest of the week to 
pendents acquired a large majority; and as a | go with them to the ale-house, and harden them 
political power, Presbyterianism may be said to | in their sin; and that sort of ministers that either 
have terminated its existence in England with | preached against a holy life, or preached as men 
the execution of the king. that never were acquainted with it. All those 

But although the triumph of Independency had | who used the ministry but as a common trade to 
been so signal, its reign was brief. Its history, | live by were never likely to convert a soul: all 
however, is so fully impersonated in that of the | these they usually rejected; and in their stead 
Commonwealth, that the subject may be wound , they admitted any that were able, serious preach- 
up with a few brief notices. Toleration was the | ers, and lived a godly life, of what tolerable 
order of the day during the protectorate; and this | opinion soever they were. So that, though there 
principle was the more easily observed, that no | were many of them somewhat partial for the In- 
exclusively established church existed. In the | dependents, Separatists, Fifth Monarchy Men,and 
present state of things, indeed, such an establish- | Anabaptists, and against the Prelatists and Ar- 
ment would have been impossible, where the su- | minians, so great was the benefit above the hurt 
perior numbers and wealth of the Presbyterians | which they brought to the church, that many 
were counterpoised by the military strength and | thousands of souls blessed God for the faithful 


political influence of the Independents. The pa- 
rish churches therefore throughout England, al- 
though occupied in greatest measure by Presby- 
terian incumbents, were also, in many cases, held 
by Independent ministers, or even by sectaries of 
a less orderly description, while several were still 
retained by their old Episcopal possessors. Even 
gifted laymen, who were supposed either by 
themselves or others to possess in an especial 
degree the powers requisite for teachers of re- 
ligion, found the pulpits open to their entrance. 
The evils of this state of things, however, were 
so obvious, that in March, 1653, Cromwell ap- 
pointed a “Board of Triers,” consisting of thirty- 
eight members, and composed of Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists, to limit the assump- 
tion and correct the abuses of the ministerial 
office, by testing the qualifications of those who 
held it. This board continued in office until the 
death of Cromwell, when it was annihilated at 
the Restoration; and although much ridicule was 
afterwards thrown upon the institution, yet the 
services of these triers were of substantial and 


lasting benefit. This we learn from the impartial 
testimony of Baxter, who disowned their com- 


mission, and was regarded by them as an enemy. 
“The truth is,” he says, “that though their au- 
thority is null, and though some few over-busy 
and over-rigid Independents among them were 
too severe against all that were Arminians, and 
too particular in inquiring after evidences of 
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| ministers whom they let in, and grieved when 
the Prelatists afterwards cast them out ayain.”? 

Hitherto we have confined our notice chiefly to 
the Presbyterians, and their rivals the Indepen- 
dents, the two leading forms in which the Eng- 
lish Puritanism was manifested when the great 
struggle for civil and religious liberty had com- 
menced. It was impossible, however, when the 
spirit of inquiry was abroad, that it would con- 
tent itself with such limitations; and although 
the sectaries were numerous, they were also com- 
paratively little known, until the re-modelling of 
the army called them from obscurity, and the 
universal toleration gave them full liberty of ac- 
tion. One of the wonders of the age was, that 
an army composed of such strange and discor- 
dant elements, could be so coherently and firmly 
united; that preaching generals and praying or 
expounding captains could be such wise effective 
leaders, and brave chivalrous warriors; and that 
such mystagogues as Vane, Cromwell, and others, 
whose religious views were apparently incompre- 
hensible, and their rhapsodies unintelligible even 
by themselves, should yet have seen so clearly, 
and acted so wisely and calmly, when great po- 
litical interests were at stake. But the history 
of the sectarianism of the period is too important 
as well as too multifarious for a passing notice, 
and may therefore be deferred to the period of 
the Restoration, in which it still continued in 
active exercise. 


2 Reliquic Baxteriane - London, 1696. 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. (A.D. 1603), TO THE RESTORATION (A.D. 1660). 
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try, feudal tyranny, and regal oppression, were 
all successively overtaken by the irresistible on- 
set; and each in turn was compelled to yield, 
or submit to be crushed and exterminated. «Jt 
needed, indeed, uo peculiarly prophetic sagacity 
to foresee such a consequence, let the teachers, 


S we have already seen, the ad- 
vent of the Reformation, which so 
greatly changed the political and 
moral aspect of Europe, had an 
especially powerful effect upon the 
condition of England. There it 





found a congenial soil, and svon took root and 
flourished. The character of tlie people—so re- 
flective and stable—so intrepid in investigation 
and so eager for progress—was better adapted 
for the doctrines of Luther and the Reformers 
than even the countries in which they had ori- 
ginated; and hence England quickly became, as 
it has ever since continued to be, beyond all 
others, a Protestant country. In such a condi- 
tion, something more than merely the religious 
faith of the people was certain to be changed and 
improved. The ardent spirit of inquiry, now 
fully aroused, instead of confining itself to theo- 
logical investigations, advanced into the prin- 
ciples of government, law, literature, and social 
progress; and in each of these departments the 
effete or the time-honoured corruptions of past 
ages, were assailed by the same mighty out- 
burst that had shaken the seven-hilled City to 
its foundation, and swept its dominion from our 


island. Monastic superstition, medisval pedan- | 


legislators, and rulers of the nation be what they 
might, or act as they pleased. The first step in 
this great march of emancipation was the re- 
jection of Peter’s-pence; the last, that of ship- 
money; and the latter act was nothing more than 
a natural consequence of the former. The king 
might easily have guessed that he scarcely could 
succeed where even a pontiff had failed. 

The most important episode in this general pro- 
gress is formed by the history of English Puri- 
tanism. At the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion in England, the royal power that would 
have been inadequate to arrest the movement, 
more wisely resolved to head it, and both Henry 
VIII. and his illustrious daughter stood forth as 
the crowned and anointed champions of Protes- 
tantism. This support, however, was not to he 
vouchsafed for nought, and, accordingly, in for- 
mulating the new Protestant church in England, 
the reforming sovereigns took care of their own 
interests by moulding it into a monarchy of which 
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themselves, instead of the deposed pontiff, should 
be the head. In accomplishing this purpose, 
therefore, the old polity and form were as much 
as possible retained, and the king continued to 
govern through a hierarchy of his own creation, 
and dependent upon his favour. But this check 
the new spiri€ of inquiry was little disposed to 
tolerate; it was regarded both as a stopping-short 
at half measures and a sinful compromise; and 
those who sought a full, instead of a partial re- 
formation, demanded the enfranchisement of the 
church from kings as well as popes, and the 
abolition of the ceremonial as well as the creed 
of Rome. The church was to be a theocracy, 
of which its Divine Head was to be the only 
ruler, and His revealed will the only statute-book 
and directory. Such was the demand of those 
who were derisively called Puritans, and whose 
appearance was altogether, or all but coeval with 
the origin of the Anglican church. In spite of 
contempt, and even of persecution, they con- 
tinued to increase in numbers and consequence, 
so that during the present period English society 
was divided into two parties, differing not only 
in certain points of religious belief, but in ritual 
and form of worship, in literary and intellectual 
character, even in modes of daily life, style of 
conversation, domestic usages, dress, and de- 
meanour. Thus England, during the reigns of 
James I. nnd his immedinte successors, presented 
two different forms of national life, character, 
and customs, as if they had belonged to two en- 
tirely different and even hostile races. It was 
impossible that such antagonistic divisions of 
sovicty could long go onward side by side; a 
separation, and finally a hostile collision, were 
inevitable, and these upon questions not only of 
religious but also of civil liberty. When the 
war commenced, it was then that the opposite 
character of the two parties was brought out into 
strong relief, and the question placed at issue 
as to which of them was worthiest and fittest to 
predominate. The trial and its result have al- 
ready been fully detailed. 

When England was thus converted into one 
great battle-field of civil warfare, during which 
the characters of men were brought out and their 
powers exerted to the uttermost, it is interesting 
to mark the hostile elements which were thus 
arrayed against each other for the destruction or 
regeneration of a country already great and in- 
fluential; and which, according to the issue, was 
likely to attain the first rank, or sink into a mere 
third or fourth-rate nation. All, at first, boded 
the utter suppression of the Puritans, who were 
worsted in every encounter. Their ranks were 
chiefly composed of devout men who had been 
wont to put little faith in an arm of flesh, and 
industrious shopkeepers and artisans, to whom 
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warlike weapons had hitherto been strangers, and 
military discipline unknown; while upon the 
other side was all the highborn spirit and chiv- 
alry of the land, combined with the military ex- 
perience that had been acquired in foreign travel 
and adventure. This difference, which Crom- 
well’s sagacity detected at a glance, he thus ex- 
plained in a letter to his kinsman, Hampden:— 
‘‘ Your troops,” he said, “are most of them de- 
cayed serving-men and tapsters, and such kind 
of fellows; the king’s forces are composed of 
| gentlemen’s younger sons and persons of good 
| quality; and do you think that the mean spirits 
of such base and low fellows as ours will ever be 
able to encounter gentlemen that have honour, 
and courage, and resolution in them? You must 
get men of spirit; and take it not ill that I say, 
of a spirit that is likely to go as far as gentlemen 
will go, or else Iam sure you will still be beaten, 
as you have hitherto been, in every encounter.” 
Cromwell, who thus detected the evil, knew not 
only the remedy, but the right way of applying 
it. He could not convert the tapsters into chiv- 
alrous knights, or the decayed serving-men into 
gentlemen, but he could do more; he could kindle 
within them that religious Puritan enthusiasm 
that would carry them as far, or even farther, 
than any earthly inspiration, where a brave deed 
was to be done that a righteous cause might be 
established. On this principle he acted, and his 
regiment of Ironsides were at once the bravest 
and the most devout soldiers that ever England 
had produced. The same principle hecame gene- 
ral throughout the parliamentary army, and the 
enthusiastic elevated spirit of its soldiery was 
soon more than a match for the utmost of Cava- 
lier loyalty, devotedness, and military daring. 
And more interesting still was the contrast af- 
forded by the two parties when the war was 
ended, The high-born Cavalier who, during the 
trying changes of the campaign, had degenerated 
into a reckless desperado, careful of nothing bit 
good quarters, pay, and plunder, was fain to sink 
into a mere hanger-on or led-captain, if he did 
not become a soldier of fortune, or even a high- 
wayman. But the soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
after having attained the highest renown in arms, 
and made the world ring with their exploits, con- 
tentedly retired to their farms or their shops, and 
resumed their original calling and its peaceful 
spirit as if no interruption had occurred. They 
had gone forth under a higher call than that of 
military glory, and accomplished a righteous task 
whose approval was better than anything which 
fame could bestow. Such a spirit, even when 
the reaction came by which royalty was restored, 
was not to be tampered with; but the Stuarts 
forgot the lesson, and full dearly abode the pen- 
alty. Enlightened and improved by past experi- 
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ence, Puritanism once more stepped forward to | Hamburg, Rotterdam, and several towns in the 


work out the great problem of civil and religious 
liberty, upon which it had been employed for 
nearly two centuries; and the result was the es- 
tablishment of a new order of things under a 
tolerant church and a limited monarchy. 

During this period, the commercial progress of 
England scarcely fulfilled the promise which it 
had given during the reign of Elizabeth. For 
this several causes might be easily assigned. In 
Holland our commerce found a formidable rival, 
with whose pertinacious industry, skill, and com- 
mercial enterprise, England as yet was unable 
to compete. The late wars with Spain and Por- 
tugal had, in a great measure, shut up the ports 
of these countries against the introduction of 
English produce. The grants of patents and 
monopolies upon several articles of commerce—a 
mode of rewarding favourites or cancelling obli- 


gations which Elizabeth and her father had reck- | 
oned a cheap substitute for draughts upon the | 


royal treasury—were greatly increased by the 
weakness and yielding spirit of James L., and the 
pecuniary necessities of his unfortunate succes- 
sor, But the last and most especial cause by 
which the progress of English commerce was re- 
tarded during this season, may be found in the 
political troubles with which the country was 
occupied, and the civil war that followed. The 
chief trade still consisted in native wool, which 
continued to be in higher estimation than that 
of any other country; and woollen cloths, which, 
in spite of their superior material, were so im- 
perfectly dyed and dressed that they were sold 
at a considerable discount as compared with the 
rate of foreign goods. The important work of 
colonization, however, still went onward in spite 
of the rival opposition of the French and Dutch, 
and especially in South and North America, to 


Netherlands, chiefly with English cloth, and im- 
ported the principal commodities of Netherland 
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manufacture. The “ Eastland,” or “ Muscovy 
Yompany.” had English cloth for its chief ar- 
ticle of export, besides which are enumerated 
tin, lead, Indian spices, and several other south- 
ern commodities, and brought, in return, hemp, 
pitch, rosin, hides, furs, copper, steel, quicksflv-r, 
timber for ship-building, rye, and other such 
productions of the countr y. Such were the prin- 


which the tide of Puritan emigration was princi- |; cipal trading companies in England, besides the 
pally directed, before the Puritans found that | enterprises of private companies and individual 


flight might be successfully exchanged for re- 
sistance. 

The present period was an important era of 
trading companies in England. Of these the fol- 
lowing brief enumeration may be given. The first 
in importance was the “East India Company,” 
originally chartered on the 31st December, 1600. 
The company traded to Persia, India, and Arabia, 
from which its chief imports into England were 
spices, cotton, silks, rice, perfumes, rich woods, 
and precious stones. Next may be mentioned 
the “Turkey Company,” whose exports were 
English cloths and Indian spices, indigo and 
calicoes, and that imported in return, raw silk, 
cotton, drugs, dried fruits, and oils. The third in 
the list, as given by a writer of the period, was 
the “ Ancient Company of Merchant Adven- 


adventurers, who selected those marts in which 
the greatest profits were to be found. 

The facilities afforded for prompt and safe 
mercantile transactions were, during this period, 
considerably enlarged. This, indeed, was to be 
expected from the result of past mercantile ex- 
perience, as well as the certain prospect of future 
prosperity. The religious hatred to large inte- 
rest upon money, under the name of usury, had 
so greatly increased, probably under the grow- 
ing ascendency of the Puritan spirit, that the 
former rate of ten per cent., which had been 
fixed by statute during the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, was reduced, in 1624, to eight per 
cent., and in 1651 to six per cent. A still more 
important improvement was the introduction of 
regular banking. Hitherto the London merchants 


turers.” This company supplied the cities of | had been wont to commit their money to the 
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custody of the Royal Mint in the Tower, until 
the arbitrary seizure by Charles I., through the 
pressure of his pecuniary difficulties, of £200,000 
of this deposit, under the gentle name of a loan, 
convinced the merchants that a royal fortress was 
not the safest of securities. They then tried the 
experiment of iutrusting their clerks and ’pren- 
tices with the keeping of their cash, probably as 
being less liable to such arbitrary demands; but 
London dissipation made too many of these young 
keepers unfaithful to their trust; and on the out- 
break of the Civil war they were wont to escape 
an awkward reckoning by enlistment in the con- 
tending armies. Safer cashicrs were then found 
in the London goldsmiths, whose hands were 
more conversant with the temptations of the 
precious metals, and less liable to infection; and 
thus the goldsmiths, hitherto mere artificers, rose 
into wealthy and consequential bankers. In 
this way they became the depositories of mer- 
cantile capital and landed rentals, for which they 
allowed the usual per-centage, and became so 
wealthy as materially to influence the movements 
of the state by the readiness of their accommo- 
dations. The only wonder is, however, that the 
principle of banking, which had been so long in 
use in the mercantile states of Italy, and was so 
systematically carried on by the Dutch, should 
have been so late in finding an entrance into 
England. Another improvement, not only of 
mercantile, but universal benefit during this 
period, was the establishment of a regular inter- 
nal postage. A foreign post had been established 
by James I. for the accommodation of English 
merchants in their transactions with the conti- 
nental marts; but the means of home correspon- 
dence were wanting till 1635, when a home post- 
office was established by Charles I. Its first 
object was the maintenance of communication 
between England and Scotland, which was ef- 
fected by a post running night and day between 
London and Edinburgh, and accomplishing the 
journey in three days, delivering letters at the 
intermediate towns by the way; and soon after- 
wards other by-posts, branching from the main 
line, were multiplied, until the principle was 
finally extended over the whele United Kingdom. 
The letters thus conveyed were carried on horse- 
back; and if only three days were occupied in 
their transit from London to Edinburgh, it must 
have been at the expenditure of much horse flesh, 
as well as hard and merciless riding. 

The agriculture of England during this period 
of uncertainty and civil war was so liable to 
interruption, and so slow in its progress, as to 
require no further notice for the present. The 
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mained nearly the same as they had been during 
the preceding period of our history. The chief 
changes, indeed, that had occurred in country life, 
were to be found in the mansions of the noble and 
wealthy, where a greater desire of comfort, and 
better taste in the selection of the means, were 
apparent. These were chiefly to be found in less 
clumsy articles of furniture, a greater amount 
of carpeting and painted ceilings, a rich display 
of paintings upon the walls, the productions of 
the great foreign masters of the period, and the 
plentiful introduction of graceful china-ware, in 
lieu of the unshapely pottery of the preceding 
age. But it was in London that the great moral 
and political influence of the kingdom was now 
chiefly contained; and there that principle of cen- 
tralization had commenced in full vigour, which, 
in the present day, is viewed with so much alarm. 
The action of this principle can easily be found 
in the spirit and exigencies of the age. Men but 
lately awakened to a sense of their own import- 
ance and political rights, were eager to repair to 
the seat of government, to watch its proceedings, 
and, if need should be, to resist its aggressions; 
while such a concourse was sure to be followed 
by the dissolute in pursuit of pleasure, and the 
needy in quest of gain. Each man of these 
several classes had now discovered, not only that 
the metropolis was a place worth living in, but 
that it was his proper home. 

This rapid extension of London, and dispro- 
portionate increase of its population as compared 
with other towns, soon excited the royal appre- 
hension: here was a hostile encampment around 
the very walls of the sovereign’s palace; an dmpe- 
rium tn imperio, by which his movements could 
be watched, and his authority held in check. 
Elizabeth therefore endeavoured to arrest this 
rapid growth; but her proclamations to that ef- 
fect were as fruitless as the commands of Canute 
to the waves, when they dashed against his feet, 
and overthrew the royal chair. On the accession 
of James I. these proclamations were repeated, 
and not content with these alone, he set himself 
in good earnest to prevent the growth of metro- 
politan streets and houses both by remonstrance 
and interference. Alarmed at the concourse of 
the nobility to the city, where they now were 
wont to establish their permanent residence, ke 
endeavoured to pique their pride into a return 
to their own estates, by telling them that in the 
country they were like ships in a river, that 
showed like something; while in London, they 
were like ships at sea, that showed like nothing. 
He endeavoured also to prevent the alarming emi- 
gration of his old subjects, the Scots, to the gain- 


like miay be said of the rural population, whose | ful metropolis of the south, by prohibitions of 
improvément had been retarded by the same | their arrival, and the imposition of heavy fines 
eauses, and whose habité and modes of life re- | upon the skippers who brought them by sea. But 
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his strangest plan of all was, to weed the Lon- 
don population by transplanting whole colonies 
of them into the wilds of Scotland, where they 
could have ground enough to till if they had but 
courage to attempt it. Perhaps it is unnecessary 
to add, that this choice scheme was never re- 
duced to practice. When the pressure upon the 
seat of government became more alarming in the 
reign of Charles I., the efforts to check the ap- 
prehended danger were increased. Thus, by one 
proclamation in 1630, no new house was to be 
erected, or new foundation laid in London or 
Westminster, or in any place within three miles 
of the gates of the capital, and no new inmates 
received into the houses already existing—alleg- 
ing, as a reason for this strictness, the danger of 
nn increase of the population to such a degree, 
that it would be impossible to govern or feed 
them. Two years afterwards, a similar procla- 
mation was emitted, which was chiefly directed 
against the nobility and gentry, who were com- 
manded, or at least advised to reside upon their 
estates, as their residence in London wasted their 
property, enriched other countries by the impor- 
tation of foreign luxuries, and gathered throngs 
of idle retainers and hangers-on into London and 
Westminster, to the embarrassment of govern- 
ment, the increase of poor-rates, and rise in the 
price of provisions. 

The city whose growth was thus so porten- 
tous, and which royal edicts in vain attempted to 





ORNAMENTED House, TIME OF JAMES I., lately standing in 
Little Moorfields.—From an original sketch. 


check, must have presented at this time an ap- 


pearance almost incomprehensible to a modern 
Londoner. According to the maps, it covered a 
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very large extent of ground, composed of clusters 
of streets and lanes, with large spaces of waste 
ground interspersed between—but spaces whose 
formidable hungry yawn announced that they 


would soon be filled. ,.Thus, about the beginning 


of this period, Finsbury was a pleasant rural dis- 
trict, covered with trees and wind-mills; Moor- 
fields was also part of the country, reaching to 
Moorgate; and from the Archery Ground to Is- 
lington were nothing but meadows, upon which a 
whole army of civic pikemen found ample room 
for drill. In like manner, St. Giles was isolated, 
until it was connected with the city about the com- 
mencement of the Civil war; and as for London 
and Westminster, they still stood a mile apart, 
until after the reign of James I., when Scottish 
emigrants, who had repaired thither as to a 
Goshen of safety, established a connecting link 
between the two cities. Closer still to the centre, 
and within the bars of London, were also large 
detached spaces that remained unfilled till after 
the great fire. Such was the city which, after 
little more than two centuries, was to equal Rome 
or Babylon in population and extent, and surpass 
them in wealth—a mighty congeries of fragments, 
in which the processes of closing and extending 
were going on simultaneously, and with a rapi- 
dity that indicated the commencement of a new 
life in the history of civilization. But to this 
brief general outline, we may add a few of those 
distinctive features by which the aspect of Lon- 
don was individualized. High Holborn and 
Drury Lane were the favourite site of noblemen’s 
and gentlemen’s houses; and the Strand was the 
fashionable resort for ladies, through which they 
passed in their carriages to the china shops and 


. the Exchange, in quest of choice gay purchasva, 
| while their gallants took lodgings in the same 


quarter, that they might be in the way of meet- 
ing them in their passing by. Merchants resided 
chiefly between Temple Bar and the Exchange. 
Fleet Street and Fleet Hridge were the great 
resort for puppet-shows, which, at that time, 
were fashionable spectacles, and, under the name 
of “motions,” were eagerly frequented. Some- 
times the exhibition was of a scriptural character, 
as in the advertisement of a ‘‘ new motion of the 
city of Nineveh, with Jonas and the whale;” and 
sometimes political, in which the Cavaliers or 
Roundheads were to be ridiculed, according as 
either party might happen to predominate. The 
small lanes branching from Cannon Street to- 
wards the river, were selected by the Puritans on 
account of a safe retirement for their dwelling- 
places and conventicles, by which they avoided the 
persecutions to which they were exposed; and for 
a similar reason, the Jesuits appear to have se- 
lected their lurking-places in the obscure purlieus 
of Clerkenwell, and from these recesses they issued 
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in every form of disguise, to embroil every party, 
in the hope of bringing them all back to Rome. 
The wildest and most profligate of the sectaries, 
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who were called Ranters, and whose doctrine 
was, that nothing was sinful to the elect, held 
their obscene orgies in Charter-house Lane and 
Whitechapel; while Leukner’s Lane, at this pe- 
riod, and for a considerable time afterwards, held 
the unenviable reputation of being the great sink 
of civic licentiousness. Then there was Fewter’s 
or Fautor’s Lane, now called Fetter Lane, which 
received its original name from being the resort 
of fautors, or idle vagubonds, who selected it 
because it was the great thoroughfare leading to 
the principal public gardens. While these were 
the favourite resorts either of the indolent or 
the worthless, the great region of Alsatia must 
not be lost sight of. This was the district of 
Whitefriars; and as it still possessed the right of 
sanctuary, thieves, homicides, and broken men of 
every description, who had rendered themselves 
amenable to law, took shelter within its damp and 





1 This street, which contains several ancient houses, was in 
vogue at an carly period as the emporium of the mercers, who 
had their appropriate signs. Of these, two remain—the Half- 
moon, a carved projecting sign, and the Indian Queen, painted 
by one of the members of the first association of the Royal 
Academy, one Catton. There was likewise the Golden Ball, a 
noted shop for silk remnants, which continued in repute to the 
end of ‘the last century. An the mercery trade declined in this 
street, thé traffic in frippery and old clothes took its place, and 
has continued to the present time. 
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dingy lanes and alleys, that stretched along the 
bank of the river, and there could either hold 
the messengers of justice at defiance by strength 
of numbers, or make their escape by land or 
water if their offences were too rank for Alsatian 
privileges. 

But of all the places of public and miscella- 
neous resort, nothing was to be compared to the 
stately middle aisle of St. Paul’s Church, which 
speedily became the great central point of meet- 
ing to the whole London population, and where 
a specimen of every class, character, and occupa- 
tion was sure to be found. As such a kind of 
congress is now among the things that were, we 
extract the following vivid account of it as it ap- 
peared in 1628, from Bishop Earle’s Mzcrocosmo- 
graphie:—“It is the land’s epitome, or you may 
call it the lesser isle of Great Britain. It is more 
than this—the whole world’s map, which you 
may here discern in its perfectest motion, just- 
ling and turning. It isa heap of stones and men, 
with a vast confusion of languages; and, were 
the steeple not sanctified, nothing liker Babel. 
The noise in it is like that of bees—a strange 
humming or buzz, mixed of walking, tongues and 
It is a kind of still roar or loud whisper. 


afoot. It is the synod of all pates politic, jointed 
and laid together in the most serious posture ; 
and they are not half so busy at the parliament. 
It is the antic of tails to tails, and backs to backs, 
and for vizards you need go no further than 
faces. It is the market of young lecturers, whom 
you may cheapen here at all rates and sizes. It 
is the general mint of all famous lies, which are 
here, like the legends of Popery, first coined and 
stamped in the church. All inventions are emp- 
tied here, and not a few pockets. The best sign 
of a temple in it is that it is the thieves’ sanctu- 
ary, which rob more safely in a crowd than a 
wilderness, whilst every searcher is a bush to 
hide them. It is the ears’ brothel, and satisfies 
their lust and itch. The visitants are all men 
without exceptions; but the principal inhabitants 
and possessors are state knights and captains out 
of service—men of long rapiers and breeches— 
which after all turn merchants here, and traffic 
for news. Some make it a preface to their din- 
ner, and travel for a stomach; but thrifty men 
make it their ordinary, and board here very 
cheap. Of all such places it is least haunted 
with hobgoblins, for if a ghost would walk, more 
he could not.” Leaning against a pillar, and 
quietly surveying this motley scene for the pur- 
pose of stereotyping its characters to future ages, 
may we not imagine the observant eyes of Ben 
Jonson, or even of Shakspeare himself, fixed in 
earnest attention? Here were assembled the 
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manners, the costume, the very persons whom | Independently of these places of public concourse, 
they delineated with such life-like accuracy and | the gallantry of the period had established for 
variety. To Earle’s account we may add, that | itself more private places of resort, where as- 
these meetings “at Paule’s” were not always for | signations could be formed, and love-vows uttered 


the purposes of gos- ® without interruption. 


A favourite out-of. 
door place of this de- 
scription was Spring 
Garden, which, how- 
ever, becamesgo prolific 
in licentiousness, that 
after being in vogue 
during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles 
J., it was shut up dur- 
ing the stern and de- 
corous protectorate of 
Cromwell. The shops 
of milliners and per- 
fumers, independently 
of their ostensible 
crafts, were also used 
for places of private 
meeting among the 
fashionable of both 
sexes—ani of this de- 
scription was the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Anne 
Turner, who, while 


siping, for it was here 
that some of the most 
serious state conspira- 
cies were devised. The 
usual hours for public 
resort were from 
eleven to twelve at 
noon, and from three 
to six in the evening; 
and unless a person 
was a “ Paul’s man,” 
or “ Paul’s walker,” he 
was held in little ac- 
count. Next to this 
great emporium of 
idleness, was the Ex- 
change, of which the 
upper part, called “the 
Pawne,”’ resembled 
some Eastern bazaar, 
where all the wealth 
of a country is usually 
assembled. The place 
was a fashionable re- 
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sort, kept open till citer dd ia OO mer see | «she openly drove a 
nine in the summer PAvUL’s WALK, OLD Sr. PauL's.—From a print by Hollar gainful trade in the 


and ten in the win- making of starch for 
ter; andl many whose occupation was nothing ; the ladies of the court, was covertly an in- 
but lounging, were wont to spend the evening | triguer and procuress, until she ended her career 
here, after a post-prandial visit to Paul’s, And | on the scaffold for the poisoning of Sir Tho- 
well indeed was it fitted to give wings to the | mas Overbury. But even these demure gon- 
weary hours, from the following account of it | veniences were not enough for the coarse and 
by Samuel Rolle, before the great fire in which | rampant gallantry of the period; and the London 
ancient London was swept away :—“ What arti- | taverns, which now amounted to a fearful num- 
ficial thing,” he exclaims, “could eutertain the | ber, were used forthe same purposes, where, in a 
senses, the fantasies of men, that was not there | deep atmosphere of tobacco sinoke, and amidst a 
to be had? Such was the delight that many | storm of oaths, ribaldry, and hard drinking, the 
gallants took in that magazine of all curious | fashionable of both sexes were often to be found, 
varieties, that they could almost have dwelt there | as partners in these foul revelries. This was 
(going from shop to shop like bees from flower to | viewed with astonishment by foreign visitors, 
flower). If they had but had a fountain of | who were already learning to elevate, if not to 
money that could not have been drawn dry, I | purify iniquity, by divesting it of its repulsive 
doubt not but a Mahommedan (who never ex- | grossness. The dramatists of this period, who 
pects other than sensual delights) would gladly i faithfully copied its most striking features, need 
have availed himself of that place, and the trea- | not therefore be wondered at for so often laying 
sures of it, for his heaven, and thought there | their love-scenes and principal events in a com- 
were none like it.” In allusion to the pleasure- | mon tavern. 

hunting but penniless gallants who made Paul’s| Such was the general aspect of the metropolis, 
and the Exchange their favourite haunts, the | and the manner in which its population was 





following epigram was written in 1628 :— grouped over its whole extent. From the fore- 
going sketch it will be seen, that as yet the Eng- — 
“Though little coin thy Ltesbprane Lies nine, lishman had not learned to regard his house as 
Yet with great company thou’rt taken up, ; H 
For often with Duke Humphrey thon dost dine, hia castle, OEeYen his home, and hence we much 
And often with Sir Thomas Gresham sup.” of his life waa still spent in the open air; while 
185 
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the means of such indulgence were always he- . tants as public benefactors. In this state, the 
coming nore contracted, until people at last were | ' plague was often attempted to be held at bay 
thrust perforce into alleys, taverns, and coffec- . "by kindling large bonfires, but this was ineffec- 
houses, there to devise new plans of domestic , tual, until the cure was finally accomplished by 
comfort, and snug fireside intercourse, in better | turning London itself into a bonfire, and destroy- 
habitations of their own. The houses, indeed, ing cause and effect together. Still, however, 
were for the most part, sv late as the seventeenth ' the evil had remained long enough to confirm 
century, in the same state as they had been ' that tendency to consuinption, which even already 
100 years previous, and this, notwithstanding ; had become the national disease, and foreigners 
the advance of civilization; and, therefore, until ! could not help remarking that incessant cough- 
the period of the great fire, they were still of | _ing which was prevalent through all the streets 
lath and plaster, and in spite of the patchings | , of London. 
they had undergone were nodding to their fall. | In this condition of the metropolitan highways, 
Ctovernment indeed interposed, but in vain, to | and the increasing tuste of the people for assem- 
procure a capital worthy of such a kingdom and ! blies and public meetings of every kind, the de- 
the new state of things, by commanding brick or | sire for the means of transit increased. It was no 
stone to be need in the street front of buildings: ' wonder, therefore, that after the introduction of 
of all demolitions, that of one’s own house is the | coaches, which, as we have already seen, occur- 
last to which men will submit; and the wooden | red in the reign of Elizabeth, the innovation 
habitations, with their gay but flimsy fronts of | should have heen eagerly welcomed and widely 
stucco-work, still kept their ground, until the ! adopted. We accordingly find, that in 1625 
sweeping conflagration reduced them to dust and ' there were twenty hackney coaches in London, 
and that they multiplied with such rapi- 
ity, that only ten years, afterwards go- 
verument tuok the alarm at their general 
use, and endeavoured to limit it, upon the 
plea that these carriages disturbed the ears 
of king, queen, and nobles, jostled horse and 
foot passengera, tore up the streets and pave- 
ments, and increased the price of hay and 
horse provender. Jt was therefore ordered 
“that no hackney or hired coaches be used 
or suffered in London, Westminster, or the 
suburbs thereof, except they be to travel at 
least three miles out of the same; and also, 
that no person shall go in a coach in the 
- 7s : ee \ said streets, except the owner of the coach 
Gi Mo va rey shall constantly keep up four able horses 
t “s sq for our (the king's) service when required.” 
But the time had gone by when such des- 
potic edicts were of force; and Cromwell. 
himself was soon after to drive four-in-hand, 
in Jehu fashion, through this forbidden 
territory, and be capsized for his pains. 
Scarcely had this innovation well com- 
menced, when John Taylor, the water-poet, 
who plied a seul] upon the Thames, exclaim- 
ed, “They have undone my poor trade!” 
> Speaking of the coaches, he adds, ‘‘ This in- 
Paver rar Sinitiie Foreeraahy of Laden pe fernal swarm of trade-spillers have so over- 
run the land, that we can get no living on the 
ashes, and necessitated anew style of civic archi- | water; for I dare truly affirm, that every day in 
tecture. While such were the houses, the streets | any term, especially if the court be at Whitehall, 
also remained in their former eondition—narrow, | they do rob us of our livings, and carry five hun- 
crooked, and dark; and, in spite of the enactments | dred sixty fares daily from us,” Alluding also to 
about paving them, little better than choking | the confusion produced by this startling civic re- 
 duet-funnels in summer, and morasses in winter, | volution, he says, “I pray you look into the streets, 
while kites and ravens, which were almost the | and the chambers or lodgings in Fleet Street or 
only scavengers, were cherished by the inhabi- | the Strand, how they are pestered with them 
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(coaches) especially after a mask or a play at the | coarse vulgar sensuality of that of James I, and 
court, where even the very earth quakes and ' again, from that, to the severe and somewhat 
trembles, the casements shatter, tatter, and clat- | starched religious decorum of the Commonwealth 
ter, and such a confused noise is made, so that a ° period, that the very abwiMance is overwhelming. 
All we can do, as in the case 
of the principal localities of 
sc are London, is to divide its living 
aa rr mass into classes, and briefly 
ven ite aes e aie ndvert to the distinctive fen- 

; TT ee tures of each. And in com- 


\\y CK. SSS mencing with those of the 


| . \ee “i 2 i oy highest and wealthiest rank 
a RA! a, : B fi of nobility, we fortunately 

i 60. “¥ Faia jis have a general sketch of the 
om ey ‘| : mode of life in the following 

x | oo letter of Lady Compton to 

peas her husband William, second 

e : ee Lord Compton, afterwards 
Karl of Northampton. — 1t 
may be thought that she was 
somewhat extravagant in 
her demands; but when it is 
COACHES OF THE TiM&.-—From etchings by D, Strop remembered that she was the 





1; 


only child and heiress of “the 
man can neither sleep, speak, hear, write, or eat rich Spenser,” who died worth nearly a million, 
his dinner or supper quiet for them.” It was not | her requirements were not so very unreasonable. 
merely the watermen of London who regarded | Thus writes the considerate female millionaire :-- 
this increase of hackney coaches with indigna- . “ My sweet life: Now I have declared to you ny 
tion; the carmen also, who had hitherto enjoyed | mind for the settling of your state, T suppose 
an exclusive right of possession in the public | that it were best for me to bethink and consider 
thoroughfares, were indignant at the intrusion | within myself what allowance were meetest for 
of these aristocratic-looking vehicles, which they me. T pray and beseech you to grant to me, your 
rudely denominated “ hell-carts,” and took plea-. most kind and loving wife, the sum of £2600, 
sure in overturning them into the kennel when | quarterly to be paid. Also, 1 would, besides 
they came into contact with their own heavy | that allowance, have £600, quarterly to be paid, 
drays. As there was so much complaint 
both by royal edicts and popular mur- 
nurs against the street wear and tear, "s 
well as the noise, confusion, and danger 
which some fifty or sixty hackneys were 
alleged to have occasioned, a gentler mode 
of conveyance, hitherto used in foreign 
countries, was introduced into London in 
the form of sedan-chairs, in the year 1634, 
which were forthwith patronized by royal 
patent-— because, as it emphatically stated, 
“the streets of London and Westininster 
and their suburbs had been of late so 
much encumbered with the unnecessary : : 
multitude of coaches, that many of his sepay Caam.—From the frontispiece of Couch and Sedan," a tract (1646). 
majesty’s subjects were thereby exposed | 
to great danger, and the necessary use of earts forthe performance of charitable works; and those 
and carriages for provisions was much hindered.” , things I would not, neither will be, accountable 
Such, in the days of James I. and his successor, | for. Also, I will have three horses for my own 
was the great capital of England: as for the | saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow: 
crowds that thronged and enlivened it, so vast | none lend but I, none borrow but you. Also, I 
was the variety as well asso individualized, and so ; would have two geutlewomen, lest one should 
frequent were the changes from the stately chival- | be sick, or have some other let; also, believe it, 
rous decorousness of the Elizabethan period tothe | it is an undecent thing fur a gentlewoman to 


. 
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stand mumping alone, when God hath bleased | to allow me £2000 more than I now desire, and 
their lord and lady with a great estate. Also, ; double attendance.” 
when I ride a-hunting or a-hawking, or travel: The lady who thus queens it so royally, and 
from one house to another, I will have them at- who mingles so much of her father’s mercantile 
tending; so for either of these said women, I ; calculation and exactness with her own costly de- 
must and will have for either of them a horse. | mands, gives usa pretty full sketch of the retinue 
Also, I will have six or eight gentlemen; and ! and arrangement of a noble household during the 
I will have my two coaches, one lined with vel- | earlier part of this period. Commensurate with 
vet to myself, with four very fair horses: and | all these gentlewomen and gentlemen ushers, 
a coach for my women, lined with cloth, and | whose sole business was to wait upon the lady, 
laced with gold, otherwise with scarlet, and laced | was the list of the other attendants, which, in 
with silver, with four good horses. Also, I will! the highest of such’ establishments, usually num- 
have two conchmen, one for my own coach, the , bered from 100 to 200, Of these, however, the 
other for my women. Also, at any time when I; chief were not so much the mere servants, as 
travel, 1 will be allowed not only caroches and : the retainers of their noble landlord, being the 
spare horses for me and my women, but I will | younger sons of good families, who were supplied 
have such carriages as shall be fitting for all; or- | with attendants and horses of their own, and who 
derly, not pestering my things with my women’s, | gave their voluntary service for the patronage it 
nor theirs with either chamber-maids, nor theirs ' afforded them in their hopes of court advance- 
with wash-maids. Also, for laundresses, when I : ment. Among those gay gallants, however, who 
travel, 1 will have them sent away before with | had not yet taken to housekeeping, and whose 
the carriages, to see all safe. And the chamber- | sole business was pleasure, or dancing attend- 
maids I will have go before, that the chamber | ance upon the court, what Falstaff calls “ French 
may be ready, sweet, and clean. Also, for that | thrift” was introduced, in which a single “ skir- 
it is undecent to crowd up myself with my gen- , ted page” was sufficient. 

tleman usher in my coach, I will have him to The style of dress during this period was so 
have a convenient horse, to at- 

tend me either in city or coun- : hon a 

try. And ] must have two foot- i, 
men, And my desire is that 
you defray all the charges for 
me. And for myself, besides 
my yearly allowance, 1 would 
have twenty gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, 
eight of them for the country, 
and six other of them very ex- 
cellent good ones. Also, I would 
have to put in my purse £2000 
and £200, and so you to pay 
my debts. Also, I would have 
£6000 to buy me jewels, and 
£4000 to buy me a pearl chain. 
Now, seeing I have been, and 
am, so reasonable unto you, I 
pray you do find my children | Costumes of THE Time oF James L.! 

apparel and their schooling, and 

all my servants, men and women, their wages. | mutable in its fashion, and composed of so many 
Also, I will have all my houses furnished, and / portions, that it can only be fully understood by 
my lodging-chambers to be suited with all such | a reference to the dramatic writers, illustrated 
furniture as is fit, as beds, stools, chairs, suitable | by the works of the contemporary artists. In the 
cushions, and all things thereunto belonging. | attire of gentlemen, the steeple-crowned hat had 
Also, my desire is that you would pay vour debts, | now obtained the pre-eminence, sometimes ad- 
build up Ashley House, and purchase lands; and | orned with a richly-jewelled hat-band, and some- 
lend no money, as you love God, to my lord- : times a plume of feathers.? The starched ruff, 
chamberlain, who would have all, perhaps your — 
life from you. . . . So, now that I have declared | '!, Froma print dated 1616. 2, From a rare print, by Elstrake, 
to you what I would have, and what it is that I ; % Anne of Denmark. 8, From a portrait of James I, in “A 


| Jewell for Gentrie.” 
would not have, I pray you, when you be an earl, ! 2 see the portrait of Lord Baoon, vol. ii. p. 330, where, how- 
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during the reign of James L., had dwindled into | band,” the “Italian cut-work band,” the “em- 
a neck-band, called a piccadil, generally made | bossed girdle,” the “ruffle to the boot,” and, above 
of satin; the jackets or doublets were short, stiff, | all, the “wrought shirt.” This last was a shirt 
and plentifully ornamented with fanciful slash- | embroidered all over withfruits and flowers; and 
ings and embroidery, and had false or hanging | the fashion appears to have been so much in re- 
sleeves like those of a modern hussar. As for | quest that the Puritans themselves yielded to it 
the hose during this reign, they had attained such | —compromising the matter so far, however, with 
a balloon-like amplitude that, in the pictures of | their consciences, as to have the shirt embroidered 
James and Prince Henry, they can scarcely be | with texts of Seripture. Much of the dandyism 
regarded with ordinary gravity; but afterwards | of the day, as might be expected, was of a rough 
they settled into such loose or pinned-up slops | military character, chiefly exhibited by shaggy 
as are still worn in some parts of the Continent, | beards and hair, long trailing tucks, formidable 
and especially in Holland.’ To these may be | poniards and dudgeon daggers, and heavy clank- 
added, stockings of silk and thread, instead of | ing boots; and to give themselves the appearance 
woollen cloth, and pumps ornamented with roses. | of veritable martialists, these Bobadils often wore 
All this, however, can give us little idea of the | patches upon their faces cut into various forms, 
costliness of material and extravagance of orna- | as if they had just returned from the wars of the 
ment with which this slight outline was filled up, | Low Countries or Bohemia? Some even went 
and how often the man within was reduced to | so far in this affectation as to make one arm use- 
nothingness by the expense of his exterior. These | less, by carrying it in a sling. Strangely enough, 
ruinous consequences of extravagance in dresa | it was from these unpromising examples that 
were greatly owing to James I., who, although | ladies derived the fashion of patching, which 
of such loutish ungainly appearance, not only kept its ground through so many generations. 
affected gay attire himself, but was so captivated 
by comely well-dressed favourites, that every as- 
pirant to royal approbation adopted Somerset 
and Buckingham as their models.? The difficulty 
of imitating this last exemplar, and the fearful 
expenditure it must have occasioned, may be 
guessed from his court-dress cloak, set thick with 
diamonds, valued at £80,000; his plume or aig- 
rette, made of large diamonds, and his iat hail: 

girdle, sword, aid spurs, set with diamonds all 
over. Not less conspicuous than any part of 
dress or ornament were the love-locks of the gen- 
tlemen, which are too well known to require de- 
scription. But the beard was equally cared for; 
and the different forms into which it was shorn, 
shaven, and dressed, about the middJe of this | 
period, would require a whole chapter for its | 
own especial benefit. ‘‘ How will you be trim- | 
med, sir?” says the barber in Lyly’s “Midas.” | 3% 
© Will you have your beard like a spade or a! 

bodkin ?—a penthouse on your upper lip, or an | 
alley on your chin?—a low curl on your head, | 

: P . ye A SWAGGERER OF THE TIME, 

like a bull, or dangling locks like a spaniel ?— From a rare print by Josias English (1656). 

your mustaches sharp at the ends like shoe- | 

makers’ awls, or hanging down to your mouth | Opposite to these were a very numerous class ot 
like goats’ flakes? —your love-locks wreathed | exquisites, whose delight it was to carry their 
with a silken twist, or shaggy, to fall on your | love of display to the utmost verge of effeminacy. 


shoulders?” Am cles of foppery by >>> 
spon ong as ade lesor ppery 0Y 3 The title of Swaggerer was the current phrase for these bois. 


which the nee wae distinguished, are mentioned terous pretenders in the time of Shakspeare, as may be seen by 
“the mirror in the hat,” the “gold cable hat- | referring to “Henry IV.,” Part 2, Act ii. Scene 4. The following 
| quaint stanzas are appended to the old _print from which our 


ever, the hat is only beginning tu assume that steeple form illustration is taken :— 
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which reached such altitude in the reign of Charles I. ‘‘Troth ’tis a merrie fellow, and he lookes 
1 An example of this kind of hose will be found in the whole- Like one ne’re us'd to read ye schoolmen’s bookes. 
length figure of Prince Henry, vol. ii. p. 325. See how he laughs to see his Backragg smile ; 
2 For what may be called the Somerset style of dress, the With wine and smoke he doth his time beguile; 
_ '¥eader is referred to the sketch of the earl and his countess in The fancie’s good, and those that discommend it 


vol. ii. p. 386. May stay till he has dranke before they’le mend it.’ eee 
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Their persons glittered with every kind of orna- . _ plished son. The fastidious delicacy of Charles 
ment, their gloves and linen breathed of perfume, . 7 I., and his love of the fine arts, would scarcely 
and their pockets were stored with billet-doux— ‘ be expected to sympathize with the padded and 
the evidences of late conquests. -and with boxes | buckramed doublets, hanging sleeves, huge cuffs, 
of rich comfits, on the strength 
of which they attempted to make 
more, They even went so far as 
to heighten their complexions with 
rouge, that they might thus becom- 
pletely irresistible. Against all 
this extravagance of dress, it was 
no wonder that the Puritans lifted 
up, hot only their testimony, but 
their example. Hence that de- 
mureness of attire which, though 
80 laughed at by contemporary 
willings, would either be unnoticed 
in the present day, or be thought 
wx decent becoming dress for a 
staid citizen or country gentleman. 
Their hats were unadorned with 
either gold band or plume; their 
hair, inatead of streaming with 
love-locks, wis closely cropped ; 
while their dress, decorously fitted to the shape, | and stubborn tray-shaped ruffs, that had delighted 
wud generally of a sober uniform colour, eschewed i the eyes of his father; and accordingly these 
the vanities of jewellery and every kind of orna- | exaggerations were gradually softened down or 
ment. Even as they passed along the street, also, | nbandoned, until the court costume, previous to 
like clouds across the gay glitter of sunshine, | the commencement of the Civil war, had be- 
their solemn gait.and demeanour not only distin- | come the most graceful which England had seen 
guished them from the rest, but rebuked the sur- for more than a century previous. The nature 
rounding extravagance. of these improvements, also, are so well and so 

Of the female dress during the reign of James — generally understood from the portraits of Van- 
L, the pictures of the period give but an indif- > dyke, and the engravings which have beeu made 
ferent idea, either as to its comfort or graceful- © of them, that little further notice on this head is 
ness, From these we learn that the head-dress, © necessary. It is enough to mention that the 
besides being richly adorned with jewellery, was | Dutch hose became of considerably less ample 
surmounted with plumes; that the neck was volume, and instead of being piuned-up into bal- 
adorned with a large, broad, stiffened ruff which | loons, were allowed to hang loose below the knee, 
rose like a pair of wings from the shoulders to | where they were ornamented with ribbons or 
the head; that the waist continued to be length- | points, or with fringes, and came in contact with 
ened and pinched, as in the previous reign, with | the laced or ruffled boot-tops; that the stiff col- 
tight-laced, unyielding boddice, and that the large | lar now lay gracefully upon the breast and shoul- 
round volume of fardingale followed, as if to set | ders, and was a becoming ornament of rich lace; 
off by contrast the slimness of the waist that sur- | and that the doublet of silk or satin was fitted to 
mounted it. Such was the principal style of | the form, while the sleeves, which were slashed, 
female court attire, as we Jearn from the portraits | were also opened more than half-length, to give 
of Anne of Denmark and the Countess of Somer- | free scope to the arm. The cloak, which was 
set. ‘To these essentials of dress may be added a | now a short one, was allowed to hang carelessly 
visor, a muff of rich fur, and a fan of ostrich fea- | from the left shoulder; and the beaver, which 
thers. By incidental notices we learn that the chief | had lost somewhat of its former primness, had 
dress of the citizens’ wives and daughters were , brims which could be looped up at the pleasure 
grogram gowns, lined throughout with velvet, or | of the wearer, and was surmounted by one or 
gowns ornamented with lace, and French hoods, } more plumes. Add to these, the well-known 
while silver bodkins were the chief ornaments. | peaked beard and mustaches, which the example 

Asthe stiff and pedautic costume of the period —-———_______________________-- 
of James I. was so well suited to the character |__|, 4 and 5, Ladies—from prints by Hollar, 2, Sir William 
“ and. testes of that monarch, a change for the bet- | ‘illars, Viscount Crentioon, eter vans Se. 2) er anon 


ms | Urchard, from an engraving of the time by Glover. 6, From 
“ter'might have been expected under his accom- | Vandyke’s picture of the Pembroke family at Wilton. | 
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of Charles had made fashionable, and the costume ‘ to the country, and there find a house to re-enter 
of a Cavalier of his court was completed. A simi- | | and a few acres to occupy. But the “ Rake’s Pro- 
lar influence was exercised by the queen upon | 
the costume of the court ladies, as we may judge 
from the portraits of the period, where we find | 
the beautiful high-born dames of England dressed ' 





Puritan Costumes.—From res of 1645 and 1649, and tho first edition of Hudibras. 


according to the French taste and becoming cos- 
tume which characterize the pictures of Henrietta 
Maria. When Puritanism laid its arrest upon 
vanity in clothing, the ladies of the party joined 
their protest to that of their male partners, by 
discarding flowing locks, gay embroidery, and 
rich ornaments; and assuming a demure attire, 
the chief peculiarity of which was a cap, a coif, 
or a high-crowned hat, that covered the head 
and half-concealed the countenance. 

Such were the throngs with which the streets 
of London, and especially the more fashionable 
of them, were crowded; and thus were they 
ripened for that terrible process of weeding which 
commenced with the Civil war. We have already 
adverted to the manner in which this crowd was 
daily augmented, by the eagerness of the rural 
gentry either to visit the metropolis, or establish 
in ita permanent lodgment. Sometimes the pre- 
text was a lawsuit, and thus, during the law 
terms, the Inns of Court were crowded with 
country gentlemen; sometimes love of the com- 
monweal, which could be more carefully watched 
in London than elsewhere; but in either case the 
knight or squire seldom came singly, for his whole 
family were equally eager to gaze upon the mar- 
vels, and enjoy the pleasures of the metropolis. 
Thus it was that, according to the old song-— 
“* With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on, 

On a new journey to London straight we must all begone, 


And leave none to keep house, but our new porter John, 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on the back with a stone.” 


It was well for these pleasure-hunters if, after 
having been absorbed into the vortex, and enjoy- 
ing themselves to the full, they could still return 


| gress,” afterwards so powerfully delineated by the 
great English moral painter, had already exhi- 
' bited its worst aggravatidns, and the impover- 
‘ished country gentleman was often fain to be- 
take himself to the work of 
a lackey, and follow the heels 
of those with whom he had 
formerly walked abreast. 
The following satirical rules 
of Ben Jonson, for converting 
a rural squire into a town 
gentleman, give a faithful pic- 
ture of one of those modes in 
which ancient families at this 
{ime were wont to fall out of 
their rank, and disappear with 
such aluming frequency :-— 
“First, to be an accomplished 
ventleman—that is, a gentle- 
man of the time—you must 
give over housekeeping in the 
country, and live altogether 


| in the city amongst gallants; where, at your first 


appearance, ‘twere good you turned four or five 
acres of your best land into two or three trunks 
of apparel —-you may do it without going to a 
conjuror: and be sure you mix yourself still with 
such as flourish in the spring of the fashion, 
and are least popular [common]: study their 
earriage and behaviour in all; learn to play at 
primero and passage, and ever (when you lose) 
have two or three peculiar oaths to swear by, 
that no man else swears: but, above all, pro- 
test in your play, and affirm, ‘ Upon your 
credit,’ ‘As you are a true gentleman,’ at every 
cast; you may do it with a safe conscience, I 
warrant you. ... You must endeavour to feed 
cleanly at your ordinary, sit melancholy, and 
pick your teeth when you cannot speak: and 
when you come to plays be humorous, look 
with a good starched face, and ruffle your brow 
like a new boot, Jaugh at nothing but your own 
jests, or else as the noblemen laugh. That's a 
special grace, you must observe. ... You must 
pretend alliance with courtiers and great per- 
sons; and ever, when you are to dine or sup in 
any atrange presence, hire a fellow with a great 
chain (though it be copper it’s no matter) to 
bring your letters, feigned from such a noble- 
man, or such a knight, or such a lady.” Such a 
training was a downward course, the end of 
which was poverty and ruin. Even this, how- 
ever, was but a gentle prelude, compared with 
others which have been fully described by the 
dramatists of the period. 

While such were the courtiers and fine senile: 


‘men previous to the commencement of the Civil 
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war, the mercantile classes were closely treading 
upon their heels, and threatening to supplant 
them by their superior weulth and influence. 
Still, indeed, the aristocracy pretended to look 
down upon them with disdain, while upon the 
stage the English merchant was made to take 
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{ and that they were conscious of possessing homes 
aud privileges that were well worth defending. 
This was shown by their readiness to repair to 
the Artillery Ground for training when the Civil 
war was impending; the facility with which they 

| accommodated themselves to the incumbrances 


the place of the Italian pantaloon. He was con- | of steel head-piece, back, and breast plate; and 
stantly reminded of his inferiority, also, by being | the dexterity they acquired in handling pike and 
allowed to have nothing better than a link car- | matchlock; so that awkward arrays of vulgar 
ried before him, while the courtier was lighted | citizens and demure Puritans, at whose evolv- 
by a torch. But in spite of all, these traffickers | tions the martial geutry condescended to laugh, 
went on and prospered, until at last they vin- | became, in process of time, an army such as 
dicated their place as the most essential portion | Rome itself never surpassed. These men thus 
of the British community. At this period shops, | showed that they were not to be overlooked, and 
for the most part, were paltry booths; and in- | that it might be dangerous to provoke them, ac 
stead of a signbourd, the master or his ’prentice | cording to the declaration of the worthy gold- 
paraded before the door, rehearsing a list of the | smith in the old song of the Counter Scufle:— 
articles he sold, with the additional demand of “ <Of London city I am free, 

“What d’ye lack, sir?”-—“ What Wye lack, ma- Aud there | first my wife did we, 

dam?” A shop of this kind, which survived the And for ant es ee said he, 

reat fire, just outside Temple Bar, will give « sisal tes Ghadieatne te cackoow nick 

tolerable idea of these early repositories of Lon- 


Except he say be speaks in jest, 
don traffic. The mercantile hours of business | Hiv is a villain and a beast — 
I'll prove it! 
‘Por though T an: a man of trade, 
And free of London city made, 
Yet can I use gun, bill, and blade, | 


Tn battle, 


‘And citizens, if need require, 
Themselves can force the foe retire, 
Whatever this low country squire 

May prattle,’” 


Lower down in the scale of the London popu- 
lation were many strange characters, whose chief 
dwelling was Alsatia, and whose common period 
of action was that of darkuess—men with whom 
the streets swarmed so plentifully at night, that 
the peaceful wayfarer was obliged to pick his 
steps with circumspection, and be ready for con- 
flict at the turning of every alley. These were 

H oe 4 1} the Swashbucklers, whose only occupation was 
ate F | to force a quarrel or commit an assault wherever 
_ me} it could be done with safety—-and Portingale 
captains, who had cruised as pirates against the 
rich carracks of Portugal, under the comfortable 
doctrine that no treaty of peace held good be- 
yond the hine—and other similar characters, who 
were classed under the names of Roaring Boys, 
Privadors, and Bonaventors. These men, the 
refuse of every rank, and often stained with crime 
as well as buried in debt, were frequently as 
ready to cut a purse as a throat; and as such, it 
required the utmost exertions of the watch, as 
well as the formidable war-cry of the ’prentices, 
Bow bell rung the signal for citizens to leave off | to prevent them from gaining an unlimited mid- 
work and prepare for supper and bed. Although | night ascendency, and sacking, it may be, the 
their calling was so mechanical, and so much | whole city. ~ | 

despised by the higher classes, yet the time | But in this lowest deep, a still lower deep was 
had arrived when merchants, shop-keepers, and i to be found. This consisted of the persons whose 
‘prentices were to show that their calling had ; sole occupation was to prey upon society whether 
by no means interfered with their martial spirit, } by violence or craft. In the reign of Elizabeth 
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Buk Sxop oF THE TIME, lately standing near Temple Bar. 
Drawn by J. W. Archer, from his sketch on the spot. 





on the Exchange were twelve o'clock at noon 
and six in the evening; and at nine o'clock the 


meen = ante 
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they had acquired such boldness, as on one occa- 
sion to beset her coach near Islingtou, so that 
she was obliged to send to the civic magistrates 
for aid; and in the rescue that followed, not less 
than seventy-five of these rogues were inclosed 
in one haul of the net of justice. Numerous 
though they were, also, during her reign, they ap- 
pear to have multiplied two-fold, partly through 
the increased wealth of the next period, but 
mainly, from the unsettled state of things that 
both preceded and accompanied the Civil war. 
Those whose practice was to rob on the high- 
way, often travelled in formidable bands, mus- 
tering from ten to two or three score persons, 
armed with chacing-staves, which were heavy 
. long poles shod with an iron pike—with guns 
and pistols, and even with bows and arrows. [n 
such cases, travelling was unsafe except in bands 
equally numerous and well-armed, whose appear- 
ance gave more promise of blows than booty. 
Independently of their weapons, these robbers 
were also frequently furnished with such ingeni- 
ous disguises, that they could transform not only 
their own faces and persons, but even their horses, 
and thus reduce the pursuit of justice to a non- 
plus. While the highways of England were thus 
infested, the streets of London and the other 
large cities were equally prolific of those who 
had recourse to craft and cunning in the way 
of shifting for their daily livelihood ; and under 
the general names of cozeners, coney-catchers, 
cut-purses, foysters, nippers, and other such ap- 
pellations, they refined so much upon the differ- 
ent modes of their occupation, that they com- 
prised not less than twenty-two classes so early 
as the time of Holinshed. Their dexterity also 
was such, that even their successors of the present 
day appear but bunglers in comparison, and not 
a clever shift of modern thieving or swindling 
can be mentioned, but was in full practice in 
the reign of James I. Thus they had numerous 
_ schools in the brick-kilns near Islington, and in 
the Savoy, which were their favourite haunts; 
and there each pupil was trained in that mode 
of conveying for which he was best fitted, as well 
as taught the language of his craft, which was 
" unintelligible to the uninitiated. In this way 
the young pickpockets were accustomed to prac- 
tise upon a purse suspended from the ceiling, 
“and garnished with little morrice-bells; and when 
the tyro could empty it without causing one 
warning tinkle, he was made free of his guild, 
and accounted ripe for street practice. Not 
trusting also to mere adroitness of finger, they 
were generally furnished with instruments for 
cutting or hooking, made of the finest steel, and 
by the best foreign artificers. It may easily be 
judged, therefore, how perilous a common walk 
_ in the streets of London must have been to those 
Vor. IT. 
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who had well-filled pockets, or tempting purses 
dangling at their girdles; and how often the hue 
and cry must have been raised in every street 
and alley. In the meamwhile, the office of a 
magistrate was no sinecure; and the prisons of 
London were usually over-crammed, until the 
gibbet or the jail-fever effected its periodical de- 
liverance. Fleetwood, the recorder, who was the 
Fielding of the day, appears to have pursued his 
vocation with peculiar zest; and his own notices 
of his feats in this way would overwhelm a whole 
bench of modern magistracy with amazement. 
When rogues were brought before him he gave 
them “substantial payment,” and if they ap- 
peared a second time, he gave them “double pay- 
ment.” He presides at Newgate on a Friday in 
the trial of certain “ horse-dealers, cut-purses, and 
such like,” to the number of ten, of whom nine 
are hanged on the following day. After a Sab- 
bath of rest, he starts afresh on Monday, in chase 
of sundry “that were receptors of felons,” of 
whom he gives a good account. It was by such 
indefatigable and merciless pursuit, and a con- 
stunt succession of executions, that he was able 
to introduce a tolerable degree of security into 
the streets of London and Westminster, and the 
highways by which they were surrounded. 

In passing to the domestic living of this period, 
we do not find that the accession of James had 
any tendency to refine the coarse epicurism of 
the courtiers and nobility. On the contrary, his 
example seems only to have brutalized the sen- 
suality, as well as increased the expense of ex- 
travagant feasting. Whatever was costly or rare, 
no matter however revolting to the natural 
palate, appears to have been still the criterion 
of excellence in cookery; and a dish was little 
valued, unless the simple material was be-spiced 
and be-sugared, besides being enriched with 
oranges, Jemons, and dried fruit, or smothered 
with butter, cream, ambergris, and marrow. The 
following is a sufficient specimen—and from the 
unction with which the directions are given for 
its preparation, it was no doubt reckoned a 
“dainty dish,” even for royalty itself. It was 
nothing more or less than a herring pie, of which 
this was the construction: “Take salt herrings, 
being watered; wash them hetween your hands, 
and you shall loose the fish from the skin; take 
off the skin whole, and lay them in a dish; then 
have a pound of almond-paste ready; mince the 
herrings and stamp them with the almond-paste, 
two of the milts or roes, five or six dates, some 
grated manchet, sugar, sack, rose- water, and 
saffron; make the composition somewhat atiff, and 
fill the skins; put butter in the bottom of your 
pie, lay on the herring, and on them dates, goose- 


berries, currants, barberries, and butter; close it . 
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up, and bake it: being baked, liquor it with but. 
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ter, verjuice, and sugar.” Sir Epicure Mammon, 
in Ben Jonson's “ Alchemist,” speaks in the same 
recondite vein of “the tongues of carps, dor- 
mice, and camels’ heels,” and adds, among the 
anticipated luxuries of his new style of life :— 


‘* My footboy shall eat pheasants, calver'd salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys: 1 myself will have 
The beards of barbels serv'd instead of salads ; 
Oil’d mushrooms; and tho swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Dress’d with an exquisite and poignant sauce.” 


With a coarser kind of feeding, a more abundant 
drinking was introduced hy James, a practice 
that was continued ander his successor; for al- 
though Charles 1]. was himself distinguished for 
temperance, his followers were eager to show 
their loyalty and abhorrence of Puritanism by the 
frequency of their “ healths,” and depth of their 
potations. Indeed, Elizabeth was scarcely cold 
in her grave, when the arrival of the King of 
Denmark and his courtiers, on a visit in 1606, so 
changed the whole English court, that the Virgin 
Queen would have been unable to recognize the 
stately decorous train by which she had been so 
lately surrounded. An abundant proof of this is 
given in Sir John Harrington's account of a state 
featival and pageant, presented before the two 
sovereigns at Theobalds:—“One day,” he thus 
writes to a friend, “a great feast was held, and 
after dinner the representation of Solomon, his 
temple, and the coming of the Queen of Sheba, 
was made, or, I may better say, was meant to 
have been made, before their majesties, by de- 
vice of the Earl of Salisbury and others. But, 
alas! as all earthly things do fail to poor mortals 
in enjoyment, so did prove our presentment 
hereof, The lady who did play the queen’s part 
did carry most precious gifts to both their ma- 
jesties, but, forgetting the steps ariming to the 
canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish ma- 
jesty’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather 
think it was in his face. Much was the hurry | 
and confusion; cloths and napkins were at hand 
to make all clean. His majesty then got up and 
would dance with the Queen of Sheba; but he 
fell down, and humbled himself before her, and 
was carried to an inner chamber, and laid on a 
bed of state, which was not a little defiled with 
the presents of the queen which had been be- 
atowed on his garments, such as wine, cream, 


beverage, cakes, apices, and other good imatters. 


The entertainment and show went forward, and 
most of the presenters went backward, or fell 
down; wine did ao occupy their upper chambers. 
Now did appear in rich dress Faith, Hope, and 
Charity: Hope did essay to speak, but wine ren- 
dered her endeavours so feeble, that she with- 
drew, and hoped the king would excuse her 
brevity; Faith was then alone, for Iam certain 
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she was not joined with good works, and left the 
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court in a staggering condition: Charity came to 
the king’s feet, and seemed to cover the multi- 
tude of sins her sisters had committed; in some 
sort she made obeisance, and brought gifts, but 
said she would return home again, as there was 
no gift which Heaven had not already given to 
his majesty. She then returned to Faith and 
Hope, who were both sick . . . in the lower hall. 
Next caine Victory in bright armour, and by a 
strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
make suit to the king. But Victory did not 
triumph long; for after much lamentable utter- 
ance, she was led away like a silly captive, and laid 
to sleep in the outer steps of the ante-chamber. 
Now Peace did make entry, and strive to get 
foremost to the king; but I grieve to tell how 
great wrath she did discover unto those of her 
attendants, and, much contrary to her semblance, 
did rudely make war with her olive-branch, and 
laid on the pates of those who did oppose her 
coming.” 

This ridiculous show or pageant, in which 
noble personages were the actors, and sovercigns 
the spectators, fitly introduces the sports of the 
period, with those of the court at their head. 
On the arrival of James in England, the chival- 
rous character as well as stately decorum of the 
days of Elizabeth were ended; the tilt-yard was 
closed, and the “ bruised arms” of the English 
nobles that had seen service in the fields of France 
and Scotland were “hung up for monuments.” 
This was but the natural consequence of his ma- 
jesty’s constitutional dread of weapons, blows, 
and bloodshedding; his coarse gibes at the steel 


clothing, and constrained movements of a fully ac- 


coutred knight; his constant declamations against 
war, and his pretensions to the title of a second 
Solomon, by being the most pacific, as well as 
wiseat of kings. A masque was better suited to his 
taste; and as he was a pedant and theologian, it 


required to he well stored with heathen gods and, 


| Christian mysteries, however incongruous might 
be the mixture. And all this while Ben Jonson. 
was at court, and Shakspeare upon the stage! 
During the earlier part of the succeeding reign, 
and while as yet a court existed, these masques 
underwent a change correspondent to the char. 
acter of the new sovereign, being divested in a 
great measure of their pedantic character, and 
almost wholly of their grossness. At last, how- 
ever, they became dangerous, by being made the 
vehicles of that political discontent which so soon 
afterwards ripened into civil war. Of the other 
active sports, hunting and hawking enjoyed a 
temporary revival in England from the example 
of James I.; and tennis, which was the favourite 
amusement of his son Prince Henry, became 


alao that of-the courtiers. To these may be ea: 
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the athletic play of the wind-ball or follis, which 
‘was now, however, in its decline; and pall-mall, 
which was only coming into practice. Games of 
4 more sedentary character were daily becoming 
more fashionable, such as bowls, billiards, cards, 
and dice. To these also may be added those 
spectacles by which, in the absence of the old 
chivalrous sports, the excitement produced by 
strife and bloodshed could still be gratified; and 
therefore all ranks had now become more eager 
spectators than ever of bull and bear baiting and 
cock-fighting. Among the generality of London 
citizens, besides games of chance, which were 
now coming more into vogue from the disuse of 
their former active and rural sports, there were the 
recreations of the ordinary and club-room, with 
balls, plays, dances, and musical entertainments; 
lounging in the parks, which had now become 
places of favourite public resort; excursions to 
those rural villages that still were separated from 
London by gardens and green fields; and compe- 
titions in archery, which was now an amusement 
and nothing more. Besides these, they still oc- 
casionally indulged in the luxury of hunting, for 
which their range was ample enough, as it com- 
prised Middlesex, Hertfordshire, the Chilterns, 
and Kent, secured to them by charter, over which 
they watched with jealous care. Of those lower 
citizens of London who may be characterized as 
the mob, Stow has mentioned their favourite 
sports as consisting of football, wrestling, cudgel- 
playing, nine-pins, shovel-board, cricket, stow- 


ball, quoits, ringing of bells, pitching the bar, | 
bull and bear baiting, throwing at cocks, and | 


wise called “ lying for the whetstone,” sometimes | 


lying at ale-houses. ‘This last amusement, other- 
mentioned by old English chronicles as common | 
both to town and country, was a trial of skill, in ' 
which he who could invent the greatest or most | 
plausible falsehood was rewarded -with the prize 

of a whetstone. It will be seen. from the above- | 
mentioned enumeration of Stow, that most of, 
these amusements had once been common to all ; 
_. classes, and were now in their lowest stage pre- | 
- vious to a final departure. While these were the 
sporte of the town, those of the country still 
chiefly consisted of archery, vaulting, leaping, 
dancing, and morrice-dances; of May-games, 
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mated the Puritans in their correction, or even 
entire suppression of such tokens of High Church 
devotedness, when their day of power had ar- 
rived. Bear-baiting was prohibited; and to re- 
move all temptation, the bears were killed by 
Cromwell's orders. The concourses of the bull- 
ring were dispersed, and the cock-pits shut up. 
The holidays of the church, if not prohibited, 
were discountenanced, and their observances con- 
demned as Popish or heathenish. No one, how- 
ever, who understands the character of Cromwell, 
will believe that he was an enemy to manly sports 
or innocent recreation; and the following amuse- 
ment, announced in the Moderate Intelligencer, 
one of the journals of the day, was of the true old 
English character :-—“ Hyde Park, May Ist, 1654. 
— This day there was a hurling of a great ball by 
fifty Cornish gentlemen of one side, and fifty on 
the other; one party played in red caps, and the 
other in white. Tiere was present his highness 
the lord-protector, many of his privy council, 
and divers eminent gentlemen, to whose view 
was presented great agility of body, and most 
neat and exquisite wrestling, at every meeting of 
one with the other, which was ordered with such 
dexterity, that it was tu show more the strength, 
vigour, and nimbleness of their bodies than to 
endanger their persons. The ball they played 
withal was silver, and designed for that party 
which did win the goal.” After this no one will 
wonder that Cromwell had no countenance for 
the folowing May Day observance, held in the 
same place, and upon the same day :--“ Monday, 
Ist May.—- This day was more observed by people 
going a-maying than for divers years past; and, 
indeed, much sin committed by wicked meetings 
with fiddlers, drunkenness, ribaldry, and the like; 
great resort came to Hyde Park, many hundreds 
of coaches, and gallants in attire, but most shame- 
ful powdered-hair men, and painted and spotted 
women. Some men played with a silver ball, 
and some took other recreation, But his high- 
ness the lord - protector went not thither, nor 
any of the lords of the Commonwealth, but were 
busy about the great affairs of the Common- 
wealth.” While upon this topic, we may as well 
advert to the future English sport of coach-driv- 
ing, of which Oliver Cromwell himself seems to 


may-poles, and whitsun-ales, and the decoration | have been, if not the honoured founder, at least 


of churches with rushes and branches for the 
celebration of those holidays enjoined by the 
rubric. Upon these games Laud and his coadju- 
tors took their stand when the overthrow of the 
church was menaced by Puritanism; and they 
were declared by the Book of Sports not only 
lawful on Sundays, but were even enjoined to 
be practised by the people after the chuych ser- 
vice was over. It was no wonder, therefore, if 
party spirit as well as religious conviction ani- 





one of the earliest experimenters. The account, 
as given by Ludlow, is both amusing and charac- 
teristic :—-“ The Duke of Holstein made him a 
present of a set of gray Friesland coach-horses ; 
with which taking the air in the park, attended 
only with his secretary Thurloe, and a guard of 
janizaries, he would needs take the place of the 
coachman, not doubting but the three pair of 
horses he was about to drive would prove as tame 
as the three nations which were ridden by him; 
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and therefore not content with their ordinary 
pace, he lashed them very furiously. But they, 
unaccustomed to such a rough driver, ran away 
in a rage, and stopped not till they had thrown 
him out of the box, with which fall his pistol 
fired in his pocket, though without any hurt to 
himself; by which he might have been instructed 
how dangerous it was to meddle with those things 
wherein he had no experience.” 


But the chief of all the recreations of the period | 


still remains to be mentioned. The miracle and 
mystery plays had already fulfilled their office, 
by teaching religion and morals to a rude and 
unlettered people; the street pageants and proces- 
sions were now little better than raree shows for 
the amusement of a shouting mob. The superior 
civilization and learning of the age required not 
only a higher course of instruction, but a more 
refined form of representation ; and the demand 
created the supply—-a supply the more certain to 
be produced, as the craving was founded upon 
that love of imitation which is so strong a prin- 
ciple of our nature. Hence arose the English 
drama, of which we shall afterwards speak, and 
the English stage, to which for the present we 
confine our attention. 

As soon as the writing of the regular drama 
had commenced, it was found that the tawdry and 
unwieldy apparatus, formerly in use for scenic 
representation, was no longer needed. Divine or 
allegorical personages had given place to the 
agents and incidents of real life; and the chief in- 
terest of the play was to depend, not upon dumb 
show and gaudy pantomime, but the truthfulness 
of nature and the power of poetry. This com- 
plete reaction upon the spirit of the drama acted 
in an inverse ratio upon its form and impersona- 
tion: the play of Shakspeare might be written, 
and it was enough; but the old stage had been 
swept away, while a new one had not is yet been 
created. Hence the first plav-houses erected 
under this new state of things were nothing 
mere than large wooden booths; the actors were 
offen a part of a rich nobleman’s menial estab- 
lishinent, or if not, were hard-handed mechanics, 
or needy wanderers, who played in their every- 
day attire; while the auditory was generally such 
as afterwards scttled into the lees of a Bartho- 
lomew Fair. This squalid state of things, how- 
ever, could not long continue; and by the com- 
mencement of the present period, when dramatic 
writing was of a higher character, and more duly 
appreciated by the better classes, greater regu- 
larity had been introduced, and a better promise 
afforded. At the close of the reign of Elizabeth, 


and during that of her successor, the Globe, For- | 


tune, and Paris Garden theatres were furnished 
with their regular array of actors, and crowded 
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ness the great master-productions of Shakspeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and the other 
renowned dramatists of the age. Of these the 
Globe, a building of such imperishable remem- 
brance, because so closely connected with Shak- 
speare’s life and writings, was erected about 
1593; and, in consequence of the growing im- 
portance of the drama, it surpassed in size every 
theatre that had as yet existed in London. It 
shared the usual fate of other theatres, being 
burned down in 1613; but it was rebuilt the 
following year with greater magnificence than 
ever. Encouraged, probably, by the success of 
the speculation, the erection of the Fortune 
Theatre followed that of the other, about 1599, 
and was an improvement upon the plan of the 
Globe, having a stage forty-three feet in width 
and thirty-nine and a half in depth, with better 
accommodation for the audience. How well it 
was frequented, and how profitable it speedily 
became, is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that 
Alleyn the actor, its chief proprietor, was the 
founder of Dulwich Colleye. 

Even at the best, however, these theatres were 
but sorry places according to modern estima- 
tion. The whole was pit—boxes and even gal- 
lery were the inventions of a later day. The stage 
was strewn with rushes, which sufficed for a 
carpet: if a scene was upon it, it remained for 
the whole piece, while the imagination was to 
transform it according to the changes of the play. 
“ Now,’ says Sir Philip Sydney, “ you shall see 
three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we 
must believe the stage to be a garden. By-and- 
by we hear news of a shipwreck in the same 
place; then we are to blame if we accept it not 
for a rock. Upon the back of that comes out a 
hideous monster with fire and smoke; then the 
miserable beholders are bound to take it for a 
cave. While in the meantime two armies fly in, 
represented with four swords and two bucklers; 
and then what hard heart will not receive it for -- 
a pitched field!’ Sometimes, even this help to 
the fancy was not afforded ; and in the case of 
such nakedness, a placard was hung up on the 
front of the stage, having on it the name of the 
city or country in which the events of the play 
were to be supposed to take place :— 


‘*The king is set from London; and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton: 
There is the playhouse now, there must you ait: 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 
* * e * * * 
But till the king come forth, and not till then, 
Unto Southampton we do shift our scene.” 


The very greatness of an event, also, was a 
sufficient apology, not only for defective scenery, 


with persons of every rank, who repaired to wit- | but the absence of all scenery whatever :— 
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“Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden 0, the very cuaques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 


Over-head, the stage was lighted with a cresset. 
As for house-doors or gates upon the stage, by 
which actors might make 
their entrances and exits, the 
absence of these was supplied 
by stripes of a curtain, over 
each of which was the name 
of the personage whose habi- 
tation it was meant to repre- 
sent. At first, plays were 
acted only on Sundays, and in 
this case, it was not wonder- 
ful that the Puritans were so 
hostile to the theatre; but as 
plays continued to multiply, 
and profits to increase, the 
number of acting days was it a 
soon extended from one to * 
four or five days a-week. On 
Wednesdays, however, the 
theatres were closed, that 
they might not interfere with 
the rival recreation of bull- 
baiting, which usually took place on that day. The 
performance of each day was usually announced 
by a placard set up on the public places; and if a 
new production was to be brought forward, the 
price of admission, usually a very smal] one, was 
on that occasion doubled or even trebled. The 
hour of commencing the performance was one 


» 
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Tue Forroxe THEATRE, Golden Lane, Barbican.—Wilkinson's Londiniana. 


o’clock—one hour later than that at which the 
aristocracy were wont to dine; a flag was usually 
hoisted at the top of the building until the play 
was over; and as only a single piece was acted, the 
time occupied was seldom more than two hours. 
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This circumstance may perhaps account for the 
mixture of comedy and farce that was generally in- 
troduced into the gravest tragedies of the period. 
For one auditor who could appreciate the solilo- 
quies of Hamlet, there were at least twenty who 





THE Grose THEATRE, Bankside, Southwark. — Wilkinson's Londiniana. 


could relish the jokes of the grave-digger, and 
would on no account have them omitted. 

Such was a theatre when empty—but what 
imagination can re-people the void with the 
throngs that filled it?) The illustrious who sat 
there were famed in the history of England, and 


‘the poetry to which they listened is engraved 


upon the living rock of all time. 
Behind the stage, or in its obscure 
recesses, that author may have 
looked and listened for the ap- 
plause of the passing hour, who 
was unconscious that successive 
ages would re-echo it. But the 
very thought is overwhelming; 
nnd we turn from it, to the usual 
characters of which an audience 
Here, 
we find, that those in the pit, 
usually composed of the middling 
and lower classes, and termed the 
“groundlings,” were wont to spend 
the time before the performance 
commenced in playing at cards, 
drinking ale, smoking tobacco, 
and criticizing past or present 
plays, while ale and wine were 
hawked about as at an ordinary fair. But there 
the people of higher rank could not condescend 
to sit, and therefore they were accommodated 
upon the stage, where stools were supplied to 
them for a few pence by persons who hired them- 
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selves for the purpose, while pipes and tobacco 
were furnished to them by their pages, who 
stood behind. And then the play began with 
the prologue, which contained the argument of 
the piece, and was spoken by an actor dressed 
in a long black velvet cloak, who usually came 
upon the stage in a flourish of trumpets; and 
afterwards the actors entered, who at first were 
dressed in perukes and masks, until “ periwig- 
pated fellows” and conceuled faces were found to 
be inconsistent with the true representation of 
nature. And then, too, commenced the criticism, 
as loud and harsh in those primitive days as the 
off-off-ing or cat-calling with which an unpopular 
actor is driven from the stage, or a luckless play 
damned, iv the nineteenth century. In such con- 
demnations, too, it usually happened that the 
“song began from Jove,” that is, from the higher 
classes seated upon their pre-eminent stools on 
the stage; for rank in England still went for 
sumething, more especially as it was the charac- 
teristic of a better education. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a critic was so unreasonable and so noisy, 
that the pit would rise in defence of the play, in 
which case, the fashionable judge snapped his | 
fingers in contempt of the groundlings, and hied 
away in magnificent disdain. Of such a critic— 
whom perhaps he knew but too well—Ben Jon- 
son has given the following sketch, in his induc- 
tion to“ Cynthia’s Revels:”--“ Now, sir, suppose I 
am one of your genteel auditors, that am come 
in, having paid my money at the door, with much 
ado, and here I take my place and sit down, 1 
have my three sorts of tobacco in my pocket, my 
light by me, and thus I begin: -‘ By this light, I 
wonder that any man is so mad to come to see 
these rascally tits play here! They do act like 
sO many wrens or pismires—not the fifth part 
of a good face amongst them all. And then their 
music is abominable —able to stretch a inan’s ears 
worse than ten pillories; and their ditties, most 
lamentable things, like the pitiful fellows that 
make them—poets. By this vapour, an ‘twere 
not for tobacco, I think, the very stench of ’em 
_ would poison me. I should not dare to come in 
at their gates. A man were better visit fifteen 
jails, or a dozen or two of hospitals, than once 
adventure to come near them.” 

In the education of this period, we find that 
the impulse which it had received from the re- 
vival of learning in Europe, still went on with 
ateady progress, unchecked by the great political 
changes to which every other source of public 
benefit was exposed. Latin and Greek, indeed, 
atill formed the groundwork, and were incul- 
cated by “learned and lashing masters,” who had 
little toleration for laziness or inaptitude; but to 
these were added the study of modern tongues, 
especially that of Italy, and the result was to be 
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seen in the powerful influence which it was daily 
exercising upon our national literature. But be- 
sides the study of languages, that of philosophy, 
30 lately cherished by the works of Plato, was 
even already acquiring that sound practical cha- 
racter which Bacon’s Norum Organum was so 
well fitted to inspire. In this way, the progress 
that had been made during the long reign of 
Elizabeth, was matured and perfected under that 
of her successor. It needed only the polish im- 
parted by the fine arts, to give lastre and refine- 
ment to the education of the day, and this was 
fully secured by the munificence of Charles I. in 
collecting the richest paintings and works of art, 
and inviting the best foreign artists to England. 
In this way, at the breaking out of the Civil war, 
the senate, the bar, the pulpit, and the press ex- 
hibited an array of intellect and accomplishments 
searcely equalled, but certainly never surpassed 
in any later period of vur history. Independ- 
ently of these studies, so much of the chivalrous 
character still remained, that military exercises 
were judged essential to the education of the 
young nobility and gentry; and therefore, not the 
least valued among the preceptors of the period, 

were those who taught fencing, riding the great 
horse, and shooting with the musket, the cannon, 
and sometimes even with the cross-bow or long- ~ 
bow, to which the national remembrances of an- 
cient victories still affectionately adhered. On 
this account, when the English aristocracy were 
unexpectedly summoned into the field, whether 
by Charles I. or the Long Parliament, they at 
once exhibited the character and training of good 
skilful soldiers. Even at the public schools, also, 
the intervals of study were seasons of drill, in 
which the classes were brigaded into companies, 
and trained in military evolutions, for which pur- 
pose arms were abundantly provided, and sol- 
diers of reputation appointed to superintend these 
lessons of the play-ground. When the whole 


round of education was finished, travel succeeded, ~ 


and the ingenuous youths of England were to be 
found in great abundance in France and Italy. 
It was not every town, however, that they might 
visit, for here government interfered, and pro- 
scribed those places where Popery was strongest, 

and Jesuitism most abundant; and often, espe- 
cially if the rank of the young tourist was of 
some consequence, his course, and the persons 
with whom he associated were carefully watched, 
and an account of them transmitted to head-quar- 
ters in London. Nor will this jealousy of govern- 
ment appear unreasonable, when we remember. 
the plots so often devised on the Continent for the 
eversion of the British church and constitution. 

Such, in its best form, was now the state of edu- 
cation in England. That however for the females, 
since the death of Elizabeth, had in a great mea- — 
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sure shrunk within its former narrow limits; and | pily unsuccessful, to retain the spirit of the old 
for this, more than one cause might be assigned. | moralities embodied in the new dramatic form. 
A female court no longer predominated; and | One of these pieces, quoted by Collier, entitled 
while stern events of politics and war were at | “All for Money,” has for three of its characters, 
hand, ladies, however worshipped, were not as yet | Judas, Dives, and Damnation, which last drives 
admitted to those consultations in which the fate | the other two “making a pitiful noise” into the 
of kingdoms was at stake. Yielding to the ne- | bottomless pit. 
cessity, they forsook the high position they had; In such preludings, and amidst such trial and 
formerly occupied, and were content to be unno- | experiment, the dramatic muse of England was 
ticed, at a season when man and nerve, the strong ; employed for about thirty years, when the gray 
heart and sagacious brain, were of chief and al- ,; dawn was succeeded by a bright morniug, to be 
most only account. A long interval had to elapse | ' immediately followed by the bursting forth of the 
before they recovered from the effects of this | sun itself. In 1584 George Peele first appeared 
humbling inferiority. as a dramatic writer, and in rapid succession, 
The history of English literature during this i he was followed by his contemporaries, Robert 
period, and the progress of arts and sciences, ; Greene, John Lyly, Thomas Kyd, Thomas Lodge, 
would lead us too far into detail. This, however, | and Christopher Marlow. Accomplished clagsi- 
becomes the less necessary, from the high pre- | cal scholars, they naturally preferred to write in 
eminence the English drama had now attained, | blank verse, then a new attempt in English 
by which every other department of intellect anil | poetry, and in this they persevered, until each 
taste was overshadowed. The first struggle of | successive improvement was perfected in ‘ Mar- 
the stage to emancipate itself from allegory into ! low’s mighty line.” Of all those who held the 
real life, produced, as has been supposed, the re- | honoured office of being the precursors of Shak- 
gular comedy of “Ralph Roister Doister,” writ- | speare, Christopher, or as he is usually termed, 
ten by Nicholas Udal, in the earlier part of the | Kit Marlow, was undoubtedly the greatest. He 
sixteenth century. Even this carly effort, rude | is supposed to have been born about the year 
though it was, gave high promise of the future | 1562, but of what parentage is unknown. After 
drama of England. Almost contemporary with | graduating at Cambridge, he became a dramatic 
it, though of inferior excellence, was “Gammer | writer, and in 1586, if not earlier, he produced 
Gurton’s Needle,” a comedy, the author of which | the tragedy of “Tamburlaine the Great.” As 
is unknown. It will thus be seen, that the dra- | might be expected from a genius so young, and 
matic spirit of England, like that of Athens in | withal so fervid and overflowing, “Tamburlaine” 
the days of Thespis, commenced in the comic | abounds with bombast; but in his subsequent 
rather than the tragic vein. The latter, however, | productions of “ Faustus,” the “Rich Jew of Mal- 
soon followed in the shape of historic plays, i and “Edward IL,” the irregularity abated, 





several of the scenes of which Shakspeare is sup- | while the fire burned more vehemently than ever. 
posed to have thought not unworthy of improv- | 
ing, and incorporating into his own imperishable | bad angel stand on either side, the one to urge, 
dramas. Soon afterwards, regular tragedy suc- | and the other to restrain him in the study of ma- 
ceeded in the “Ferrex and Porrex,” or. as it was | gic and its forbidden arts—the eagerness with 
sometimes entitled, the “Tragedy of Gorboduc,” | which he plunges into sensuality when the un- 
the joint production of Thomas Sackville, after- | lawful bargain is made, and the agonizing re- 
wards Earl of Dorset, and Thomas Norton, a Pu- ; morse he experiences when the forfcit is to be 
ritan divine. In this play, which is more stately | paid--have seldom been excelled in the most 
than natural, the two authors endeavoured to | powerful of dramatic delineations; while in Ed- 
blend the character of the old classical drama | ward II., the misery of a king in the act of abdicat- 
with the newly-awakened perceptions of what | ing his royal office, approaches, in many instances, 
was needful for modern representation, and there- | the similar sketch of Shakspeare in the tragedy 
fore, while it was prefaced by a representation of | of “ Richard II.” Marlow’s chief delight was in 
the story in dumb show, every act was closed by | the terrible, of which he showed himself a mas- 
an ode like the Greek chorus. As yet, also, in | ter; but withal, there was a licentiousness of 
these preliminary attempts, the question was at | spirit in his writings, and especially in his trans- 
issue, whether dramatic writing should be em- | lations from Ovid, that subjected them to the 
bodied in rhyme or in blank verse, so that while | censures of ecclesiastical authority. As was his 
the first three plays were written in the former, | poetry so was his life, wild, fervid, and erratic, 
the last was in both. The earliest attempts in the | until it was abruptly brought to a melaneholy 
English drama, however, had not solely a retro- | termination by a disgraceful brawl at the early 
spective view to the example of the Greek stage, | age of thirty-one, when it might have been said 
for sometimes an attempt was made, though hap- | of him in the words of his own “Faustug’— 


The temptations of Faustus while his good and 
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“Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned {s Apollo's laurel-bough 
That sometime grew within this learned man.” 


Much as had now been done, the drama of Eng- 
Jand was still incomplete—nay, as yet, even the 
foundation was scarcely laid. A mighty super- 
structure was to be raised, but the master-builder 
had not yet appeared. This is evident from the 
fact, that the dramatic productions of those writers 
we have already named have passed away from 
popular remembrance, and are now scarcely to be 
found except in the dark crypts of antiquarian- 
ism. But William Shakspeare was already born, 
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and he entered the field before they had depart- | 


ed. 
place, Stratford-on-A von, in Warwickshire. What 
education he received, and what was the history 
of his youth, are enveloped in mystery, and have | 
given rise to much 
literary contention 
—as if a man so 
superior should be 
destined to exemp- 
tion from that ir. 
reverent scrutiny 
which familiurizes 
us to the history of 
less = distinguished 
mortals. And yet, 
from his knowledge 
of rural life, it is 
evident that his boy- 
hood and. youth 
were not spent in 
seclusion -—that his 
gazemust have been 
every where, and his 
course open as day. 
At the early age of 
eighteen he com- 
menced life in ear- 
' nest by becoming a 
husband ; and, only 
two or three years 
after, he repaired to 


ree Teeth 


London, but whether instigated by fiery ambi- | 


tion seeking its fittest arena, or by some wild es- 
capade that required concealment or protection, is 
also matter of controversy. His, however, was no 
idle life in London; for in 1589, or about four 
years after his arrival, and at the age of twenty- 
five, he was one of the proprietors of the Black- 


friars’ Theatre, and in 1598 had already produced | listener? 


The date of his birth was April, 1564; the | 
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as to be able to combine the life of a gentleman 
and courtier with that of a player and poet. But 
while he enjoyed the patronage of Elizabeth, and 
the acquaintance of the highest characters of her 
court, his chief delight appears to have been to . 
mingle with the learned and intellectual of the 
day; and here his “‘foyning o nights” at the 
Mermaid will occur to the memory of our readers, 
as described so affectionately afterwards by Beau- 
mont, in his epistle to Ben Jonson :— 


‘* What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolv d to live a foo) the rest 
Of his dull life!” 


This meeting or club, of which Shakspeare was a 
member, and which 
contained more wit, 

-dearning, and talent 
than perhaps were 
ever assembled in 
one tavern room, 
was founded by Sir 
Walter Raleigh; 
and, besides Shak- 
speare and himeelf, 
ineluded Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont, Flet- 
cher, Cotton, Car- 
ew, Selden, Donne, 
Martin, and many 
others, whose names — 
were the trumpet 
signals of an age 
awakening from the 
slumbers of the past, 
and preparing anew 
era for the world. 
This splendid asso- 
ciation derived its 
name from its place — 
of meeting — the 
Mermaid, a tavern 

in Friday Street, leading from Cheapside towards 

the river. But who can well imagine these glo- 
rious encounters to which Beaumont so affection- 
ately reverts, and which the quaint old Fuller, 
who was only in his eighth year when Shakspeare 
died, endeavours, from his knowledge of the par- 


fp 





| ties, to describe, as if he had been an onlooker and 


“Many were the wit-combats betwixt 


his best plays, and acquired the character of being | him (Shakspeare] and Ben Jonson, which two I 
by far the best of English dramatic writers, | beheld like a Spanish great galleon and an Eng- 


whether in tragedy or comedy. 
thus rose so rapidly, his fortane almost kept pace 
with it, so that he had property in several theatres, 


| 


While his fame } lish man-of-war: Master Jonson, like the former, 


was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in 
his performances. Shakspeare, with the English 


and was soon in, such comfortable circumstances | nano we leaser in bulk but lighter in sailing, 


Ad. 1603—1660.] 


could turn with all tides, tack about, and take ad- 
vantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention.” But the harmlessness of his wit, not- 
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THE House in WHICH SNAKSPEARE WAS BORN.—From a drawing by J. W. Archer. 
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would be mere supererogation to attempt any- 
thing further. As the poet not of any class, 
country, or period, but of human nature and 
of all time, Shakspeare may be 
safely left to mankind at large, 
of whom he is the common 
property, and to the latest pos- 
terity, by whom he will still 
continue to be appreciated. 
Who can imagine the country 
or the generation when he will 
cease to be invoked in his own 
words }-~ 





- 


“Thou art mighty yet; 

ss Thy spirit walks abroad?” 

| We turn from him to his dis- 
tinguished contemporary and 
companion, Ben Jonson, to 
whom already we have occasion- 
ally referred. He was born in 
1574, or ten years later than 
ics Shakspeare. In his boyhood, 
he was brought up at West- 
minster school, where he had the 


withstanding its wondrous power, the affectionate | learned Camden, one of ita junior tutors, for his- 


kindliness of his nature, and unostentatious sim- 
plicity with which he bore the honours that were 
heaped upon him, secured him the love of his con- 
temporaries; and while they recognized and ac- 
knowledged his superiority, the title by which he 
was best known among them was “the gentle 
Shakspeare.” After having written thirty-seven 
plays, a collection of sonnets, and the poems of 
“Venus and Adonis,” and ‘Tarquin and Lucrece” 
—after having distanced competition, whether an- 
cient or modern, in every department he attemp- 
ted, and enjoyed, what is still more rare and won- 
derful, an unqualified foretaste of the renown that 
awaited him from posterity—he hied him home- 
ward while it was still day, as if all he had 
achieved and enjoyed was of little account, and 
that the main business of life was still to come. 
At the age of forty-eight, while the maturity of 
manhood is still unbent, and the promises of am- 
bition are more alluring than ever, he retired to 
an estate which he had purchased in the neigh- 
bourhood of his native town. Here, however, he 
lived only four years, and died in 1616. His fate, 
like that of so many of the highest of mankind, 
was to leave no family succession, his only son 
having died early, while his married daughters 
were childless. Is this seemingly harsh doom in- 
flicted upon the greatest and the best, that the 
veneration of future ages may not be disturbed 
by the presence of an unworthy posterity ? 

After the countless eulogiums that have been 
written in every language and style, and in 
every form of dissertation, upon the works of 


preceptor, and afterwards was admitted as stu- 
dent into St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here, 


——-———~ 





SHAKSPEARE'S TomMB, Berateond apna von yer and 
engraved by J. L. Williams. 


however, his stay was brief, for his step-father, a 
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1 Shakspeare is buried in the chancel of the church of Strat- 


this greatest and most attractive of all poets, it | tord-upon-Avon, within the altar rail A marble slab bearing 
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bricklayer, required his assistance at home; and, : holes, like the cover of a warming pan;” “one eye 
accordingly, the young student, as Fuller tells us, | lower than tother, and bigger;” and, even accord- 
“helped in the building of the new structure of | ing to his own declaration, “a mountain belly and 
Lincoln's Inn, when, having a trowel in his hand, | rocky face.” But with all these personal disad- 
he had a book in his pocket.” Soon tired of this | vantages, he was already one of the ripest scho- 
uncongenial occupation, and before he had reached | lars in England, and resolute to become one of its 
his twentieth year, he joined, as a volunteer, the | choicest dramatic poets. He is supposed to have 
English, army in Flanders; and there, according | commenced writing for the stage so early as his 
to the conversation set down for him with Drum- | nineteenth year; but nothing can be certainly as- 
mond of Hawthornden, he slew an enemy in the | certained of his novitiate as an author until three 
face of both camps, and carried from him the | years later, when his comedy of “Every Man in 
apolia opima, His military service in Flanders | his Humour” was brought out at the Rose Theatre. 
does not seem to have lasted beyond a single cam- | Such was its success that his reputation, as a 
paign. On his return to London, at the age of | dramatic writer of the first rank, was established. 
twenty, he married; and although he resumed his , And no wonder, for, although the earliest, it is 
original occupation of a bricklayer, it was only | also the best of his productions. Then followed 
for the purpose of com- two tragedies and ten 
pleting his literary ge Ore. comedies, among the 
education, and = com- ; : last of which the three 
mencing the life of a best were thus com- 
dramatic author, to memorated : 

which, it is probable, 
the success already ac- 
quired by Shakspeare 
may have powerfully 
incited him. Besides 
this, the opening glo- 
ries of the English 
stage, and the distine- 
tion which it already 
promised, had turned 
the poetical spirit of 
the country exclusively 
inthatdirection, While 
his time was thus oceu- 
pied between the book 
and the trowel, an in- 
terrnption, not by any 


‘The Fox, the Alchemist, and 
Silent Woman, 
Tone by Ben Jonson, and 
outdone by no man." 


But the chief occupa- 
tion in which he was 
employed from 1606 to 
1633, was as a writer 
of masques for the di- 
version of the sove- 
reign and courtiers; 
and this hterary de- 
partment, hitherto so 
barren and puerile, he 
raised by his genius, in- 
ventiveness, and taste, 
to a high state of clas- 
means strange for the sical excellence. The 
period, occurred. He death of James I. was 
quarrelled with an ad- Bex Jonsox.— After Gerard Honthorat. to him the loss of a 
versary, who challeng- liberal patron; his 
ed him to the field; and, in the duel that fol- | court and city pensions ceased, and he was once 
lowed, he slew his man, whose tuck was ten | more driven to dependence on. the stage by the 
inches longer than his own. For this deed of | pressure of his necessities; but his later efforts, 
homicide he was imprisoned, and would have | under such circumstances, were not equal to those 
been brought to the gallows but for a favour- | he had produced before he became a court writer, 
nble verdict of his judges. On being set free | and its poet-laureate. His last piece was even 
he resumed his literary Jabours, accompanied | hissed from the stage as a mere effort of dotage, 
with his daily mechanical toil; and it would ap- | upon which he indignantly adopted, and elo- 
pear that, even already, he had acquired the | quently expressed his final resolution :-— 
malicious title of “the lime-and-mortar poet.” cut masa ities cecpeeatitte. 

His appearance, also, was as unpromising as And take the Aleaic lute- 

could well be, for, according to the testimony of 
his enemies, he had a face “like a russet apple 
when it is bruised,” or “punched full of eye-let 








Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon’s lyre; 

Warm thee by Pindar's fire ; 

And though thy nerves be shrank and blood be cold, 
Ere years have made thee old, 

Strike that disdainful heat 

Throughout, to their defeat, 

As curious fools, and envious of thy strain 

May, blushing, swear no palsy’s in thy brain.” 





an inecription by himvelf covers the spot, and near it, on the 
north wall, is the monument to his memory containing the 
wel known Stratford bust. 
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It is gratifying to add that the poet's circum- ! although not as poets, we can speak of them as 
stances were afterwards improved. He resumed | two veritable persons. Francis Beaumont, whose 
the writing of court masques, in which his classical | name always stands first, although he was the 
‘and literary tastes were fully gratified; his pen- | younger of the pair, was descended of an ancient 
sion as poet-laureate was increased by Charles [.; | family, and born at Grace Dieu, in Leicestershire, 
and to this was added the tierce of wine, that has | in 1586. At the early age of ten years, he was 
made so many peevish fault-tinders merry, and | entered as gentleman-commoner in Pembroke 
which was continued to the laureates until within | College, Oxford, and afterwards he became a stu- 
these few years. He died in 1637, and was buried | deut in the Temple. Poetry rather than law, 
in Westminster Abbey; and upon the stone over | however, must have occupied his chief attention, 
his grave was inscribed the short epitaph, “O | while his love of poetical society led him to the 
rare Ben Jonson !” Mermaid tavern, into the society of which he 

As » poet, Jonson was so different from Shak- | was admitted to the high privilege of membership. 
gpeare as to be almost a complete contrast. In- | Here he met with Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
stead of taking human nature in its great essen- | and, above all, with his Pylades, Fletcher; aud 
tials, he confined himself to the characters that | such was the congeniality of wit with which both 
passed before his eve; and, not content with seck- | overflowed, that, according to Shirley, “on every 
ing for the emotions he wished to describe within | occasion they tuked a comedy.” Their tirst play 
the recesses of his own heart, he had recourse to | was written in 1607, when Beaumont had reached 
his books, and relied upon those stores of erudi- | his twenty-first year, and Fletcher was ten years 
tion that were so fully at his command. In this | older; and from th's period their connection was 
way, his tragedies were stately classical declamn- | so close, that we are told they lived not. only in 
tions, while his comedies were merely the tran- | the same street. but the same house, and had most 
seripts of London life and character as they ex- | things between them in common, not even ex- 
ixted in his own day. How low au aim, and how | cepting their clothes and cloak. How diligently 
limited a range, compared with that of the uni- | they must have laboured is sufficiently attested 
versal Shakspeare! But still, within that sphere | by the fact, that, numerous as their joint produc- 
he is unrivalled; and while adopting the Roman | tions were, Beaumont died in the spring of 1615, 
classical model, he has even outstripped his teach- | only eight yeara after their first play was pro- 
ers, Plautus, Terence, and Seneca. His produc- | duced. John Fletcher was born in 1578 He 
tions, however, although they secured the reward | was the aon of a bishop, and born of a poetical 
they aimed at, secured nothing more; they were | family, his uncle, Dr. Giles Fletcher, and his cou- 
famed during their day, but were forgot when | sins, Phineas and Giles, being well known, espe- 
the generation they chronicled, and the manners | cially the two latter, whom Southey characterizes 
they described, had given place to new men and | as “the best poets of the school of Spenser.” The 
new modes of life. It has not been, and never | authorship of John Fletcher commenced so early 
can be thus, with such productions as “ Romeo | as his seventeenth year, by a translation of Ovid's 
and Juliet,” “Hamlet,” “King Lear,” *‘ Macbeth,” | story of “Salmacis and Hermaphroditas,” which 
and “Othello.” was published in 1602, His death occurred in 

While by some, Jonson, as a dramatic writer, | 1625, nine years after that of Beaumont; and dur- 
has been ranked next to Shakspeare, this claim | ing this interval he appears to have written ele- 
has been contested by others in favour of Bean- | ven plays that are included in the joint collection. 
mont and Fletcher. Between these two there was | Such are a few notices of their individual hiatory. 
such a Siamese twinship of intellect, that it be- | As poets they were more fervid and imaginative, 
comes impossible to separate them; while the re- | and as delineators of character more natural than 
semblance between them was so complete that it | Jonson, although they wanted his regularity and 
is equally impossible to discriminate the one from | correctness. Indeed, with all their inspiration, 
the other. No critic, however acute in the detec- | which flashes upon the reader through almost 
tion of internal evidence, can lay his finger upon | every scene, there is the evidence of a haste and 
any one act or scene of the fifty dramas they pro- | looseness which, in most cases, prevented them 
duced, and decidedly pronounce which of the two | from producing a complete and finished play. 
must have been its author. Even at the com- | Still, in richness, variety, aud creative power, 
mencement of the English stage, the practice of | their productions are the most worthy to be placed 
joint-stock play-writing was frequently adopted, | next to those of Shakspeare, while the lyrical 
and it continued so late as the days of Dryden; | pieces in which they abound are superior to the 
but such a close union or interfusion between two | same efforts even of Shakspeare himself. But 
such superior minds, and so long continued, has | what shall we say of the gross obscenity with 
neither purallel nor resemblance in the whole his- | which all their plays are defiled? It gives us a 
tory of human authorship. As men, however, | strange idea of the language and manners of our 


ee 
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ancestora that such delineations should not only | and with care and study: the other four which 
have been tolerated upon the stage, but have be- | sometimes bear his name, were joint productions 
come 80 popular as, even till the close of the cen- which he wrote in partnership with Dekker and 
tury, to have been more highly valued than the Morley. Such, indeed, as we have already ob- - 
deep philosophy of “Hanilet,” or the pure, de- | served, was a common fashion i in the play-writing 
voted love of “Romeo and Juliet.” And it seems | of the day: to sketch the plot, to fill up the char- 
more marvellous still, that stern moralists and | acters, and give the whole a regular continuity, 
pious divines should have so highly lauded them | were often the result of a combination of labour; 
as the perfection of all that was morally excellent | and hence the irregularity or absence of an indi- 
—as being, in the words of Bishop Earle, produc- | vidual character throughout, by which a single 
tions too “pure,” and “chaste,” and “sainted,” to | play of the olden time is su often distinguished. 
be called plays! It is enough to add, that not one 
of them could be read aloud in the present day, 
and that the modern process of “ castigating ” 
would absolutely tear it to pieces. With all 
that love of literary resuscitation which prevails 
umony us, We suspect that no one would be so , 
enthusiastic as to republish an entire edition of. * scares 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. | at eras 
Contemporaneous with these illustrious four, - 4 
who reigned supreme in the realms of dramatic | 
poetry, were a whole host of inferior writers, each cub 
of whom was fitted to obtain no mean distinction . 
had he but appeared alone, or been born in an: 
earlier or later period. The best of these, how- | 
ever, we can only briefly purticularize. Aid first 
in excellence was Philip Massinger, well known oe 
even nt this late period by his “New Way to Pay | 
Old Debts,” and “The City Madam,” which still 
keep possession of the stage, and are justly ad- ; 
mired for their excellence of construetion, and 
forceful delineation of character. Of the thirty- 
eight plays he wrote, only eighteen have been | 
preserved; and from these, he appears to have 
possessed more imitative than creative power, and; Monument to Car an.'~-From a sketch by J. W. Archer. 
to have excelled in profound thought and correct! 
Vigorous description rather than high poetical Such a play-writer or play-wright was Thomas 
imagination, Another dramatic poet was George _ Middleton, who was the author of some score 
Chapman, who began to write for the stage in| and a half of tragedies and comedies, in several 
1595, produced twenty-three plays, of witich six- | of which he was assisted by Ben Jonson, Dekker, 
teen have survived, and who has been character. | Fletcher, Rowley, and Massinger; and Dekker 
ized as the most descriptive and didactic of all, himself, who stands sponsor to the same amount, 
the contemporaries or successors of Shakspeare. | in which the aid he so liberally imparted to 
Besides these plays, of which the best known are | others waa fairly reciprocated. Middleton’s best- 
‘Eastward Hoe,’ and “ Bussy d’Ambois,” he | known production is a tragi-comedy, called “The 
translated the Miad and Odyssey into English | Witeh,” in which he has shown such power in 
verse, and in these fully evinced that his forte delineations of the aupernatural, that Shakspeare 
was as strong in epic as in dramatic poetry. ; has been by many supposed to have drawn from 
Next in order may he mentioned John Webster, | them the ideas which he so magnificently em- 
tailor, and parish clerk of St. Andrews, Holborn, | bodied in the witch-scenes of ‘“ Macheth.” But 
_ who, in spite of his humble position and me- = of all the dramatic artificers of the day, what 
chanical calling, won for himself a high place | shall we think of the labours of Thomas Hey- 
among the dramatic poets of England. He was 3 wood, scholar, translator, poet, actor, historian, 
known to posterity chiefly as the author of a and iligoloriatt who, besides several folios and 
“White Devil” and the “Duchess of Malfy.” in; _ quartos in prose of which he was sole author, one 
which the deepest notes of horror and anguish are | of these being his /fterarchy of the Blessed An- 
touched with a vigorous and discriminating hand, ——~—————--- 
Only four drainatic pieces were his sole Salis. lr ee 
Fields, London, placed against the south wall of the church. 
tion, for unlike his brethren, he wrote slowly | 1t was erected by Inigo Jones at his own expense. 
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gels, which is still to be found on many a street 
book-stall, had large literary investments in 220 
plays, wherein he tells us, he “had either an en- 
tire hand, or, at the least, a main finger?” We 
hasten to close the list of dramatic authors, that 
would otherwise be too voluminous, with the 
names of John Ford and James Shirley. The 
first of these wrote eleven plays, besides assisting 
in several others, and was chiefly distinguished 
by grave tranquil dignity in his expressions of 
sentiment, with winning tenderness in his love- 
scenes. Shirley, who began to write for the staye 
in 1629, and who produced forty plays, may be 
considered as the last of the great Shakspearian 
era. Never had the dramatic spirit been so 
greatly accumulated, or so fully and eloquently 
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thusiasm and excellence of these writers, anffi- 
ciently redeem the era of the Commonwealth, and 
the character it matured, from the charges of 
narrowness and poverty that have been so unre- 
flectingly heaped upon it. While these poets were 
poetical impersonations of the religious charac- 
ter of the age, there were others also why, in con- 
trast to these, may be called the heralds of the 
Restoration, and the new literary character it 
introduced. These were Thomas Carew, Sir John 
Suckling, and Colonel Richard Lovelace, noble 
| types of the Cavalier party to which they be- 
‘longed, and who exhibited its chivalrous spirit 
and talent without its selfishness and sensuality. 
| Independently of these poets of the two great. 





lantagonistic classes of the period, there were 


expressed, either in ancient or modern times, as 
in England, and during the first portion of the 
xeventeenth century; and when the Long Parlia- 


“several who cultivated their poetic tendencies, 
independent of the political or ecclesiastical di- 
‘visions by which society was rent asunder, and 


ment, in 1642, commanded the theatres to be 
closed, the inspiration that had made the stave 
so alluring was exhausted, so that the mandate 
was of little consequence. After an interval, in 
which real strife, and havoc, and suffering were 


to take the place of their poetical representatives, | 
the stage was again to be opened, and with a: 


more imposing aspect than ever; but no new 
Shakspeare or Jonson was to animate it, or even 
«x Marlow or a Massinger. 

While Puritanism thus sternly silenced the 
dramatic muse with the declaration, that “public 
sports do not well agree with public calamities, 
nor public stage-plays with the seasons of humi- 
liation, this being an exercise of sad and pious 
solemnity, and the other being spectacles of plea- 
sure too commonly expressing lascivious mirth 
and levity’ ---and while the license of the staye 
but too often justified this condemnation-—we are 
naturally anxious to know whether this religious 
spirit could produce true and good poets, as well 
as wise statesmen and gallant warriors. Such, 
however, was the case; and under the name of 
the Puritan poets, hy which title they are some- 
times known in the history of our national litera- 


_ whose excellence insured them a reputation that 
has outlasted their own day. These were Wil- 
jdiam Warner, Michael Drayton, author of the 
' Polyolbion, and Samuel Daniel, all of whom were 
' chiefly poetical chroniclers or historians; Edward 
Fairfax, the translator of Tasso; Sir Richard Man- 
shawe, the translator of the Lasced of Camoens; 
| Sir John Davies, author of “ Noace 'Teipsum” and 
the “ Orchestra;” Sir John Denham, whore chief 
poem of “Cooper's Hill” waa published within the 
| present period; and Robert Herrick, author of 
the “ Hesperides.” 
The taste of Charles T., and his inclination to 
patronize distinguished artists, might have made 
this age of poetry also illustrious as one of paint- 
ing; but political troubles and the Civil war post- 
poned this event to a later season, The com- 
mencement, however, was fully effected by the ar- 
rival of Vandyke in England, and the enthusiasm 
which his numerous productions created among 
| the noble families of the country for rich picture 

galleries and family portraits, A native of Ant- 
_werp, and already in high reputation on the Con- 
| tinent, Anthony Vandyke was invited by Charles 
IT. to England in 1629, where his splendid por- 


ture, they occupy an honoured place among the | traits of the king and principal courtiers grew 
distinguished characters of this stirring period. | into such request, that all were eager to employ 
Among these may be named Francis Quarles, | his pencil. The high value attached to these 
George Wither, Andrew Marvel; and John Mil- | numerous productions, and the undiminished 


ton, who had already given earnest to the world ; admiration they still excite, make further de- 
| scription unnecessary. In the meantime, the for- 
‘ tunate artist reaped such a harvest of success in 
profit as well as fame, that he had little cause 
to regret his expatriation: he was knighted and 
pensioned, while the rich returns of his profes- 
sional occupations enabled him to live in a style 
of magnificence which rivalled that of the high- 
est nobles. The greatest work which he proposed 
to accomplish was to paint the walls of the Ban- 
;queting House, of which his master, Rubens, 


of the great epic which he was to produce when 
the commencement of the ensuing period had 
freed him from controversy and political turmoil. 
With these, also, may be classed, as religious poets 
of the age, although they were not Puritans ac- 
cording to the sectarian meaning of the term-- 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, Giles and Phi- 
neas Fletcher, John Donne, George Herbert, and 
Richard Crashaw. The classical spirit, talent, 
and refinement, combined with the poetical en- 
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had already painted the ceiling; but the proposed | 
cost of this undertaking (£80U0), and the break- | thor of the Religio Medici; Robert Burton, well 
ing out of the war, compelled it to be aban- | known for his Anatomy of Melancholy; and Lord 
doned. Vandyke died in England in 1641, and | Herbert of Cherbury. In physical science, Har- 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and although 
he had done so much, he had only reached the ! 
aye of forty-two. 

While poetry of every kind, and poets of every ; 
variety of excellence were in such abundance, | 
the other departments of intellect were by uo | 
means unproductive; and the eminent literary | 
and scientific characters of this period need | 
merely be named, to call up to memory their 
mental achievements and their greatness, Tore- 
most of these may be placed Lord Bacon, “the 
yreatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,” who, if . 
he deserved the last epithet as a politician, fully 
merited the other two as a philosopher aud uni- 
versal instructor.’ Enough of his political career 
has been given in another part of this work, 
and it is grateful to turn from his character as a 
statesman and the flutterer of Buckingham, to 
that by which he will be best remembered--his 
heing the author of Vooum Organum, by which 
the Aristotelian form of reasoning was super- 
seded, and the philosophy of reason, trath, and - 
nature restored to its proper pre-eminence. The vey was distinguished during this period by his 
fruits of this mighty revolution have been mani- | discovery of the circulation of the blood, a dis- 
fested in the history of English intellect from that | covery which has revolutionized and benefited 
period onward-—and may be traced in the inven- . the healing art more than any that had yet been 
fiona and discoveries by which physical science | made. Dr, William Harvey, for whom this high 
distinction was reserved, after a 
life of study in France, Germany, 
and Italy, settled in London as 
lecturer on anatomy and surgery 
in the College of Physicians; and 
it was in his course of lecturing, 
that he disclosed his discovery of 
the circulation of the blood, which 
he afterwards gave to the world at 
large in his work entitled Eerci- 
tatto Anatomica de Motu Cordis 
et Sanguinis, He was physician 
to James I. and Charles I1.; and 
after «a long life in which his 
gentleness, modesty, and piety 
were as conspicuous as his great 
talents and compelled the esteem 
2 7 of all parties, he died in 1657, at 

York Tovar, Lonpon. The birthplace of Bacon.2~From a print by Hollar. the age of eighty -eight. Among 

the political writers whom this 
has so greatly ameliorated the ills and enlarged , stirring age produced, the best was John Milton, 
the powers and comforts of humanity. Com-: who would have been renowned as the ablest of 
pared with this, what were the heroic deeds of : political controversialists, if he had not secured 
this warring age, or even the political changes | | the more enduring character of the best of poeta. 
they effected? After Bacon, but at a long dis- |:Another eminent political writer was Johu Bar- 


! See vol. ii. p 380, for a portrait of Baoon. i changes became that of the Archbishops of York, in the reign 
2 The houve tn which Bacon firat saw the light was originally | of Queen Mary. The latter appear to have let it to Sir Nicho‘as 
the town residence of the Bishops of Norwich, and after some , Bacon, the philosopher's father, as keeper of the great seal. It 


tance, may be named Sir Thomas Browne, au- 
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clay, author of Argenis. In history, this period 
was prolific not only of voluminous chroniclers 
and learned Jaborious antiquaries, through whom 
our knowledge of English history has been com- 
pleted, but also of regular historians, at the head 
of whom may be placed Lord Bacon; Thomas May, 
the historian of the Long Parliament; Richard 
Knolles, author of a History of the Turks, which is 
still a valuable standard authority; and Sif Walter 
Raleigh, who after having acquired distinction as 
a scholar, soldier, courtier, navigator, poet, and 
chemist, sat down in his imprisonment in the 
Tower to write the History of the World, as if to 
console himself for being no longer able to ex- 
plore its still undiscovered regions, or to take a 
part in its exciting movements. 

Ag the present was a religious age, and as the 
Civil war partook as much of a religious as a po- 
litical character, it is in theology, still more than 
in general science, that the master-spirits of the 
day are to be found. Next to the stage, there- 
fore—although the transition is a strange one— 
it is to the pulpit that we must look for the high- 
est manifestations of intellectual excellence dur- 
ing the first part of the seventeenth century. And 
here the name of Jeremy Taylor at once sugyests 
itself as the Milton of preachers; of Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, who was not only 
a poet, but one of the most eloquent of preachers, 
and whose vigorous, sententionus mode of illustra- 
tion obtained for him the title of the “ Christian 
Seneca;” of John Donne, dean of St. Paul’s, a 
poet like Hall, and who, like him, also threw his 
whole poetical fervour into his ministrations as 
a teacher of righteousness. With these may 
be classed John Howe, the learned and eloquent 
chaplain of Cromwell, and whose sermons, inde- 
pendently of their sound Christian truthfulness, 
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tioned, whose Church History of Britain, from the 
Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 1648, and his 
History of the Worthies of England, are still read 
with profit and delight. 

In passing from England to Scotland during 
the present period, its condition may be mentioned 
in a very few words, As yet, the change that was 
finally to be accomplished upon its character by 
union, and ultimately by incorporation with Eng- 
land, had not visibly begun to operate; and there- 
fore the manners and customs of the people were 
still as simple and rude as they had been during 
the preceding stage. In learning, also, the nation 
had rather retrograded than advanced, owing to 
that struggle in defence of its beloved church, by 
which its whole time and energies were fully oceu- 
pied. The distinguished Scottish charactersof this 
period were therefore men of action rather than 
contemplation; and they are to be found in the 
public arena where great events were at issue, 
rather than the closet or the college. From this 
general criterion, however, two illustrious excep- 
tions occurred in the cases of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden and Napier of Merchiston. 

Sir William. Drummond was born on the 13th 
of December, 1585. lis family seat of Haw- 
thornden, now a place of pilgcimage to admiring 
tourists, was a fitting birth-place and home for a 
poet; while his studies, which were chiefly devo. 
ted to the writings of the great anthors of Greece 

and Rome, elevated his taste, and refined his lan- 
' guage beyond those of his contemporaries, not 
| merely in Scotland but of England also, fis son- 
nets, especially, were the admiration of the age, 
on account of their purity of style and melody of 
| versification, so that he has been justly compared 
to the best of his Italian models. Instead of be- 
taking himself to the profession of the law, for 








breathe the purest and most elevated spirit of | which, like the other jurisconsults of his country, 


Platonism. As the danger to which the English 
church was exposed by the growing power of the 
Puritans became daily more imminent, the neces- 
sity called forth learned and allt controversialists 
in its behalf, the chief of whom were Dr. Lance- 
lot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, and the primi- 
tive Archbishop Usher. The same necessity ex- 
isted of defending the common Protestantism 
againat the attacks of Popery, and in this depart- 
ment of theological controversy John Hales and 
William Chillingworth are still unrivalled. In 
ecclesiastical history, Thomas Fuller may be men- 


was afterwards occupied hy Bacon himself on his attaining the 


dignity of lord-chancellor, and it was here that he was deprived 
of the great seal on his degradation. York House then passed 
into the hands of the crown, and was bestowed by James J. on 
his favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, who altered it to the 
form represented in the woodcut. Nothing now remains of the 
building but the beautiful water-gate on the Thames, one of the 
finest works of Inigo Jones, at the end of Buckingham Street, 
and a portion of the old ceiling which is still preserved in a 
house at the corner of Villiers Street. 


he had studied four years in France, he retired, 
on the death of his father, to HIawthornden. His 
reputition as a poet, by the publication of several 
of his verses, and especially of “A Cypress Grove,” 
which was printed at Edinburgh in 1616, 80 widely 
ditfused his poetical reputation, that, only two or 
three years after, Ben Jonson resolved to pay a 
visit to their author; and this he accomplished in 
his own rough bold fashion, by a journey on foot 
of 400 miles over moor and mountain, and among 
a people still dreaded as barbarians. The chief 
poetical works of Drummond were sonnets, mad- 
rigalz, and religious poems, which, during his 
lifetime, were printed upon lvose sheets, and were 
not collected until 1650, six years after his death, 
when they were published in one volume. 

The other distinguished Scot of this period — 
John Napier of Merchiston, inventor of the /o- 
garithms—has secured for himself a name ns 
imperishable as the invention upon which it is 
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founded. 
aggrandized with the title of baron, which in 
England was one of nobility, in Scotland it indi- 
cated nothing more than a laird, whose ancestors 
had held the power of fossa et furca within their 
own small domain. Little is known of the ear- 
‘lier part of his life, except that he studied in the 
university of St. Audrews, and afterwards tra- 
velled on the Continent. On returning to Scot- 
land, hia life was so studious and recluse, and his 
evening walks so lonely, that the country people 
eyed him at a distance, and with fear, as a magi- 
cian, or at least as something “not canny;” and tw 
this he afforded some grounds by the nature of 
his studies, several of which bordered on the mi- 
raculous. The chief of these were the discovery 
of concealed treasures by the divining rod, and the 
invention of a warlike machine for the defence 
of Christendom, that would destroy 30,000 Turks 
by a single volley. ‘The same love of the wonder- 
ful incited him to the study of the future, but in 
this he wisely confined himself to the Revelations 
of St. Johu, upon which he published a Commen- 
tury in 1.593. Lt was not, however, till 1614 that 
he burst upon the world in his true scientitic 
character, by the publication of his Book of Lo- 
garithma; aad ina short time this useful disco- 
very, by which the most laborious and abstruse 
calculations were simplified into short easy pro- 
cesses, was hailed as one of the most valuable 
benefits that had ever been rendered to science, 
Still prosecuting these important investiyations, 
he published, in 1617, directions for the processes 
of multipheation and division by small graduated 
roda, which, from their taventor, were afterwards 
called “ Napier’s Bones.” Tn the same year he 
died at Merchiston Castle, 

While the literary and scientific annals of Scot- 
land could thus supply not more than two names 
of distinguished mark, its ecclesiastical history 
waa scarcely more productive. During the reign 
of Jamea the church was almost trodden under 
foot, and in the Civil wars even the best of its 
divines were employed as political negotiators or 
military chaplains, In spite of these disadvan- 
tages, however, so unfavourable to literary re- 
search, and the cultivation of taste and eloquence, 
this period produced David Calderwood, whose 
voluminous History of the Kirk of Scotland is a 
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valuable record of Scottish eventa during the six: 


teenth and seventeenth centuries, while his Altare 
Damuscenum places him in the higheat rank of 


{SoctaL Starz. 


He was born in 1550, and although | ecclesiastical controversy. Another excellent wri- 


ter, as well as accomplished scholar, was Robert 
Baillie, principal of the university of Glasgow, who 
understood thirteen languages, and wrote in Latin 
with classical purity. His chief works were Opus 
Historicum et Chronologicum, published in folio at 
Amsterdam, and his Journal and Letters, which 
contain a full and graphic account of Scottish 
affairs during the Civil war and the Common- 
wealth, but which remained unpublished till 1775. 
Among the other distinguished Scottish church- 
men of the period, may be mentioned Alexander 
Henderson, who, after John Knox and Andrew 
Melvil, is reckoned the third Scottish Reformer, 
as under his able leading the prelacy imposed upon 
his country by James I. and Charles I. was over- 
thrown;—and George Gillespie; one of the four 
Scottish ministers deputed to attend the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, and whose scholar- 
ship as well as dialectic talent was so complete 
as, in one of the assembly's discussions, to have 
eompletely nouplussed the learned Selden himself, 
although he came fully armed with preparation, 
while Gillespie entered booted and spurred from 
his journey, and with the purpose of being only 
a spectator. Equal to any of these was Hugh 
Binning, whose early proficiency in scholarship 
was so remarkable, that at the age of nineteen 
he stood candidate for the chair of philosophy on 
the resignation of Mr. James Dalrymple, after- 
wards Lord Stair, and gained it against every 
competitor, From the university, where he was 
distinguished as one of the first emancipators of 
philosophy from the pedantry with which it was 
overlaid, he entered the church, and became one 
of its most eloquent divines, and died while as yet 
only in the twenty-sixth year of his age. His 
works were a treatise on Christian Love, a lesson 
of which the day was greatly in need, and many 
miscellaneous tracts and sermons, which have 
been collected into a large quarto volume. © So 
superior is the style of Binning to that of his con- 
temporaries, that while most of the productiona 
of the latter have fallen out of sight, his sermons 
are still read with high relish even by the most 
critical and fastidious, | 

Such were the few eminent men whom Scot- 
land at this period produced. A twilight had 
already commenced, and a dark and stormy night 
was to follow, before the land was fitted for that 
high intellectual position which she was destined 
fiually to occupy. 
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@ N the 25th of May, Charles prudence, and power. Nor were the commons 
and his two brothers, the | | much behind the lords; their speaker, Sir Har- 
Dukes of York and Glouces- | bottle Grimston, told Charles that he was deser- 
ter, landed near Dover, where | vedly called the “ king of hearts ;” that he would 
# Monk met them. The king receive from Ins people a crown of hearts; that 
gt embraced and kissed his re- jhe could not fail to be the happiest and most 
“"" gtorer, calling him “Father.” glorious king of the happiest people. 
x on the 29th, which was Charles's birth- |! The king’s principal adviser was, and for some 
on and that on which he completed his time had been, the Earl of Clarendon— the re- 
’ thirtieth year, he made his solemn entry into forming Edward Hyde of former days; but in 
London, attended by the members of both | the formation of a government or a ministry, 
houses, by bishops, ministers, knights of the Clarendon was obliged to consult the interest of 
Kath, lord-mayor and aldermen, kettle-drums Monk, In Charles’s first privy council there 
and trumpets. All was joy and jubilee. And: were admitted almost as many Presbyterians as 
when Charles met the House of Lords, the Earl , Church of England men and Cavaliers; but Cla- 
of Manchester hailed him as “great king,” | rendon evidently hoped to be able to displace 
“dread sovereign,” “native king,” “son of the | these Presbyterians by degrees. Among the 
wise,” &c., and prophesied to him that he would | members of this new cabinet were the king’s two 


prove an ‘example to all kings, of piety, justice, | brothers, the Marquis of Ormond, the Earl of 
VoL, IL, 188 
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Lindsay, Lord Say and Sele, General Monk, the 
Earl of Manchester, Mr. Denzil Hollis, and Sir 
Antony Ashley Cooper. Monk was continued 
captain-general of all the forces of the three 
kingdoms, and he was soon gratified by a long 
list of titles of nobility, ending in that of Duke of 
Albemarle. The Duke of York was made lord 
high-admiral, lord-warden of the Cinque-ports, 
&e, The Earl of Southampton became lord high- 
treasurer; the high-church Marquis of Ormond, 
lord-steward of the household; and the Presby- 
terian Earl of Manchester, lord-chamberlain. 
Jord Clarendon, retaining the chancellorship, 
was intrusted with the chief management of 
affairs. 

The Presbyterians were startled at the repro- 
duction of the Thirty-nine Articles; but they 
were gratified by a royal proclamation against 
vice, debauchery, and profaneness, and by see- 


princes admit into the number of his chaplains | 


Baxter and Calamy, two eloquent and famous | 
Presbyterian preachers. To keep the lord-mayor, | 
the aldermen, sheriffs, and principal officers: of | 


the city militia in good 
humour and loyalty, 
the honour of knight- 
hood = was showered 
upon them, and the 
king went into the city 
tu feast with them. 
That none of the old 
attributes of  reyalty 
might remain in the 
shade, his majesty bhe- 
gan to touch for the 
king sevil, sitting under 
his canopy of state with 
his wurgeons and chap 
lains, and stroking the 
faces of all the sick that 
were brought to him, 
one of the chaplains 
saying at each touching 
--“He put his hands 
upon them and he 
healed them.” This 
disgusting and even 
blagphemous ceremony 
- this pretension to 


an hereditary right of working miracles— greatly | 


incensed the Purvitana. 

The lords and commons who, under Mouk, 
had recalled the king, were not properly a par- 
linment, but only a couvention Therefore one 
of the firat proceedings after his arrival was to 
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Clarendon told them that his majesty would in 
all points make good his declaration from Breda; 
that he granted a free pardon to all except those 
whom the parliament might except; and that 
no man should be disquieted for differences of 
opinion in matters of religion. 

Fifteen days before Charles's joyous entrance 
into London, the lords had caused the Book of 
Common Prayer to be read in their house; and 
at the same time they and the commons had 
begun to arrest as traitors all such as spoke 
amiss of his gracious majesty or of kingly gov- 
ernment. They had also seized Clement, one of 
the late king's judges; and had ordered the seizure 
of the goods of all that sat as judges upon that 
memorable trial; thus plainly intimating, even 
before Charles's arrival, that vengeance was to 
be taken upon the regicides. And now the Pres- 


| byterian majority of the commons, led on by the 
ing one of the most debauched and profane of | 


noisy, hot-headed, and vindictive Denzil Hollis, 
voted that neither they themselves nor the 
people of England could be freed from the horrid 
guilt of the late unnatural rebellion, or from the 
punishment. which that guilt merited, unless they 
formally availed them- 
selves of lis majesty’s 
grace and pardon, as 
set forth in the declara- 
tion of Breda; and 
they went in a body to 
the Banqueting House, 
and threw themselves 
at the feet of Charles, 
whorecommended them 
to despatch what was 
called a bill of indem- 
nity and oblivion. Cla- 
rendon had all along 
counted upon punish- 
ing with death all such 
as had been immedi- 
ately concerned in the 
death of the late king. 
Monk, however, when 
arranging the Restora- 
tion, had advised that 
not more than four 
should beexcepted; and 
now he stepped in to 
check the vindictive 
fury of the commons, and prevailed upon them 
to limit the number of their victims to seven— 
Scott, Holland, Lisle, Barkstead, Harrison, Say, 
and Jones—who, it was voted, should lose the 
benefit of the indemnity both as to life and estate. 
But the number of seven wus presently raised to 


Pan an act constituting this convention a parlia- | ten by the addition of Coke, the active solicitor ; 


ment, They then voted £70,000 a-month to ig: 
king. for present neveasities. 


The Chancellor | 


Broughton, clerk to the High Court of Justice; 
and Dendy, who had acted aa serjeant-at-arms 
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during the trial. These ten, it was understood, ' the Earl of Denbigh being known to be a gener- 
were all to suffer a horrible death: But without ous man and a lover of his country."* After 
losing time, the commons proceeded to select a this return to the spirit of the exeerable /er 

still larger number that were to suffer the minor talionis of the most barbarous times, the lords 
penalties of imprisonment for life, loss of pro- | ‘ voted that all who had signed the death-warrant 
perty, and beggary to their posterity. They voted ' against Charles I, or sat when sentence waa pro- 
that a petition should be drawn and presented nounced upon him, and six others not in that 
to the king, begging him to issue a proclama- | category-—namely, Hacker, Vane, Lambert, Ha. 
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tion commanding all those who had been con- 
cerned in managing, his father’s trial, or other-- 


wise forward in promoting his death, to surren- | 
Charles | 
issued this proclamation accordingly, and nine- 
sent from Whitehall by the 
don and others, praying the lords to despateh 
for execution, their lives, at least, would be 


der themselves within fourteen days. 


teen individuals came in to stand their trial, 
hoping that, as ten had been fixed upon already 


spared; while nineteen or twenty, measuring more 


accurately the vindictiveness of the Cavaliers | 


and Presbyterians, hid themselves or fled bevond 
sea. Then the commons selected twenty more 
to be excepted out of the general act of obli- 
vion, to suffer such penalties and forfeitures, 


not extending to life, as should he thought fit to — 


be antiieted on them bv an act to pass for that 
purpose.’ These twenty were-. 
St. John, Hazlerig, Ireton, Desborough, Lambert, 


Fleetwood, Axtell, Sydenham, Lenthull, Ration. 


Keble, Pack, Blackwell, Pyne, Dean, ¢ ‘reed, N ye, 
Croodwin, and Cobbett. Nor did the commons 
stop here, going on to except from all benefit of 
the indemnity such of the late king’s judges as 


had not surrendered upon the proclamation, And _ 


in this state the bill of indemnity and oblivion 


went up to the lords, who found it much too mode- | 
Their lordships began with a 


rate and merciful. 
vote of the most fierce and barbarous kind. “The 
lords were inclined to revenge their own order on 
the persons of some in the High Court of Justice, 
by whom some of their number had been con- 


demned, and to except one of the judges for | 
every lord they had put to death; the nomina- | 


tion of the person to be excepted being referred | 
to that lord who was most nearly related to the | 
person that had suffered. According to this rule, | 


-Sir Harry Vane, — 


glerig, Axtell, and Peters—should be excepted, 
as capital traitors, from the indemnity. They 
were going on to make the bill more severe, but 
the king was more eager for money than for 
revenge, and, after several messages had been 
Chancellor Claren- 


the bill, he himself, regardless of the constitu- 
tional rule, which precluded the sovereign from 
taking any cognizance of al pending bill, seut 
down a positive order to hasten their proceed- 
ings, in order that the commons might pass that 
for the grant of voney. Hereupon the lords, 
without noticing the irregularity, returned the 
bill of indemnity to the commons with the alte- 
rations we have mentioned: and the commons 
adopted it in that form. They, however, were 
anxious to save the lives of Sir Harry Vane and 
General Lambert; and the lords joined) with 
them in an address to the king, praying that if, 
after trial, these two should be attainted, execu- 
tion should be remitted. The lords also agreed 
that Lenthall, who had intrigued with the royal- 
ists before the Restoration, and had offered the 
king a bribe of £3000, should be spared both in 
life and estate. That rash republican, Sir Ar- 
thur Hazlerig, who unwittingly lad played into 
the hands of Monk, had a narrow excape; but 
the astucious general who had daped him stepped 
‘in considerately, and saved bis life. Whitelock, 
‘that easy-tempered vassal of circumstances, was 
aimed at by the fanatic Presbyterians, who de- 
tested him because he had been active under 

i Oliver Cromwell in promoting toleration; but it 
was found, on a vote, that he had more friends 
' than enemies; and he, too, escaped. 


i 
| 
} 
} 


| 
Colonel Croxton waa nominated by the next re- | As the principle that vengeance should he 
lntion to the Earl of Derby, Major Waring by | tuken only upon the late king's judges was de- 
the kinsman of another, and Colonel Titchburn ; parted from, it was but natural to expect. that 
by a third: the Earl of Denbigh, whose sister they should fall upon him who had been the 
had been married to the Duke of Hamilton, | ‘bosom friend of Cromwell, and who had de- 
being desired by the lords to nominate one to be | fended, in the eves of all Europe, the proceedings 
excepted in satisfaction for the death of his bro- | of the High Court of Justice. And the immor- 
ther-in-law, named a person who had been some : tal John Milton was committed to the custody 
time dead, of which some of the house being in- | of the serjeant-at-arms, ‘and threatened with de- 
formed, they called upon him to name another ; struction, for having written his Defence of the 
but he aaid that since it had so fallen out, he de- | inglish People, ail his Kikonoclastes. His glo- 
sired to be excused from naming any more. This | rious friend Andrew Marvel, and two other ad- 
action, although seeming to proceed from chance, | mirers of genius (and no more), raised their voices 
was generally eateemed to have been voluntary, in the poet’s favour. They were told that, he had 


' Keunet, Aegneter. 3 Ludlow, For the infamous vote, wee also the Lords’ J Journal. 
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been Latin secretary to Cromwell, and so de- 
served to be hanged; but iu the end, after he had 
been plundered by the serjeant-at-arms, who 
called his robberies fees, Milton escaped with no 
other punishment than a general disqualification 
for the public service, the public burning of his 
Defensio pro Populo Anglicano and Eikonoclastes, 
and the spectacle of the moral decline and puliti- 
cal degradation of his country, under the misrule 
of the restored Stuart. Prynne, who had many 
of the properties of the bloodhound, would have 
hunted down the weak, inoffensive, and amiable 
Richard Cromwell, but no one would join him in 
that chase; and the son of a great man, after 
travelling for some time on the Continent, was 
alloweil to live quietly in the pleasant retirement 
of Cheshunt. In the end, twenty-nine victims 
were given over to the vengeance, rather than to 
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liament ” was incapable of any such act, and the 
nation at large was incapable of a generous tolera- 
tion, which had only been upheld for a time by 
the sword of the Independents and the wonder- 
ful management of Oliver Cromwell. Charles 
himself, notwithstanding the recent declaration 
of Clarendon, that he was the best Protestant in 
the kingdom, was, if he were anything in reli- 
gion, a Catholic, even now ; but he was certainly 
no bigot, and, if he had been left to his own in- 
dolence and indifference, he would probably have 
tolerated all sects alike: but the high churchmen 
wanted back all their old pre-eminence—their 
property and their old power of persecuting, un- 
diminished; and if the Presbyterians, or the 
trimming portion of them, who had considered 
themselves the national church under the Com- 
monwealth, were disposed to tolerate and coalesce 


the justice of the courts of law, with a mocking | with a modified prelacy, they were resolved not 
proviso in favour of such as had surrendered, | to tolerate any of the secta which had been known 
that sentence should not be executed without | under the general denomination of Independents. 


special act of parliament. 
A number of other bills were hurried through 


On the 9th of July there was a stormy debate 
in a grand committee of the commons upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles; and then Sir Heneage 


the houses, and presented to the king at the same | 
time with this indemnity bill, The duty of ton- | Finch, as a leader of the high-church and court 
nage and poundage, one of the great starting | party, declared that the government of the church 
points in the late revolution, was voted to Charles | by bishops had never been legally altered; and 
for life; the king's birth-day and glorious restora- | that as for liberty for tender consciences, no man 
tion—the 20th of May~-was made a perpetual | knew what it was. After seven hours of very 
anniversary, to be obwerved with thanksgiving to | unchristian-like contention, and a blowing-out 
God for his miraculous deliverance of this poor | and re-lighting of candles, it was carried by a 
vation; and another bill enacted that a speedy | slight majority that the settlement of religion 
provision of money should be made, to disband | should be left to the king, who “ should be peti- 
the old army and navy. In giving his assent | tioned to convene a select number of divines to 
to these billx, which were presented with every | treat concerning the matter.”' It was voted that 
possible prostration, Charles told the speaker | whatever had belonged to the king and queen, or 
that he willingly pardoned all such as the parlia- | all the crown lands, should be restored forth- 
ment had pardoned, and that he was much in | with; but the question of the church lands was 
want of money, not ‘having wherewith to keep | left in abevance for the present. The ministers’ 


house at Whitehall, Presently after, a committee 
was appointed to consider of settling a suitable 
revenue on his sacred majesty, This committee 


reported that it apreared that the revenue of | 


Charles T., from the year 1637 to 1641, had 
tunounted, on an average, to about £000,000, of 
which £200,000 flowed from sources that were 





bill, which aimed at the immediate restoration 
of all the clergy who had been expelled, and the 
expulsion of all who had been inducted by the 
Commonwealth men or by Cromwell, was car- 
ried, but with a large proviso—that the intrusive 
churchmen should not be bound to give back 
those livings which were legally vacant when 
thev obtained them. But there was another 


either not warranted by law, or now no longer 
available, Calculating the difference in the value | proviso which, however harmless to the maas of 
of money, and contenting themselves with the | the Presbyterians, was fatal to all such Indepen- 
vague promises of a faithless prince, the commons | dent ministers as Cromwell had put into the 


wopoved raising the royal income to £1,200,000 church, for it excluded every incumbent that had 
} } & o | 


per annum; but the means of providing this not been ordained by an ecclesiastic, or had re- 


money were reserved for consideration in another 
session. 


But there remained something more difficult. 


to settle than indemnity or revenue; and this 
was the gre 


the declattition from Breda, 









nounced his ordination, or had petitioned for 
bringing the late king to trial, or had justified 
that trial and execution in preaching or in writ- 


‘ing, or had committed himself in the vexed 
t question of religion. Charles, in ' question of infant baptism. These billa eatistied 
tic had most distinctly . no party and no sect. The royalists complained 
‘toleration. But this “Convention Par > oe ee ey 


I a a 
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of their being left to suffer the consequences of _ their chancellors, officials, proctor, Paritors, and 
their forfeitures, sequestrations, and compositions ; powers; declaring that they could not grant that 


for delinquency, under the Long Parliament and ! the extent of any diocese should be altered or 


Cromwell; and they called the first great bill “a 


bill of indemnity for the king’s enemies, and of | 


oblivion for his friends.” 

On the 13th of September Charles made a very 
short, and Clarendon a very long speech to the 
two houses. The chancellor 
thought it expedient to speak 
to the suspicions already enter- 
tained of the king’s desire of 
keeping up a strong standing 
army, and of governing abao- 
lutely, and to defend the court 
against the popular and well- 
founded charges of profligacy 
and irreligion.' And, at the 
close of this long speech, parlia- 
ment adjourned to the 6th of 
November. 

During the recess “the heal- 
ing question” of religion was 
discussed, and ten of the reyi- 
cidea were butchered. 

The learned Archbishop Usher, 
who was a Calvinist in doctrinal 
creed, and whose Episcopalian- 
isn) was very moderate, had left, 
ax a legacy to the Protestant 
world, a scheme of union and a 
plan of church government (by 
suffragan bishops and synods or 
presbyteries conjoiutly) which, 
he had fondly hoped, might re- 
concile the two great sects. The 
Presbyterians, in their hopeless- 
ness of obtaining an entire su- 
~ premacy, professed their willing- 
ness to make this scheme the 
basis of an agreement and con- 
cord; and they delivered the paper to the king 
with an humble address concerning godly preach- 
ing, the strict observance of the Sabbath, &e. 
They were promised a meeting with some Epis- 
copal divines before the king; but none of that 
persuasion deigned to attend; and, instend of a 
meeting, the Presbyterian ministers received a 
paper, written in the old and bitter spirit of con- 
troversy, rejecting their proposals; insisting that 
the Anglican hierarchy was the true, ancient, pri- 
mitive Episcopacy, and that the ancient apostoli- 
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cal bishops had their courts, their prerogatives, 


1 A few days after this date Pepys notes in his diary that the 
two royal brothers, the king and the Duke of York, were both 
making love to the same court-wonian, the infamous Mrs. Palmer; 
that the Duke of York got my lord-chancellor’s daughter with 
child; that high gambling was becoming common at court; and 
that people were beginning to open their eyes with astonishment. 
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Evwanp Hype, Earl of Clarendon.* 


‘ anything reformed; and affirming that the laying 
aside of the Book of Common Prayer was one 
: of the greatest causes of the misfortunes of the 
i nation, &c. But the Presbyterians were told that 
his majesty would adjust all these differences: 
and they, together with the 
Episcopalians, were invited to 
attend him, on the 22d of Octo- 
ber, at the house of the chan- 
cellor, There the Presbyterians 
found assembled his majesty, 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle (who 
was a Presbyterian through his 
wife), the Earl of Manchester, 
Denzil Hollia (the most fiery of 
Presbyterians), the Duke of Or- 
mond (a high churchman), and 
one or two other noblemen of 
the same persuasion, together 
with Dr. Sheldon (Bishop of 
London), Dr. Morley (Bishop 
of Worcester), Dr. Henchman 
(Bishopof Salisbury), the famous 
Dr, Cosens (who had been one of 
the most active coadjutors of 
Laud, who had been prosecuted 
by the Long Parliament, and 
who was promoted to the bishop- 
rie of Durham a few weeks after 
this meeting), Dr. Gauden 
(Bishop of Exeter), Dr. Hacket 
(Bishop of Lichfield and Cov- 
entry), the Episcopalian Dr. 
Gunning, the Presbyterian Drs, 
Spurstow and Wallis, and some 
two or three others, The Pres- 
byterians intrusted their cause 
to the eloquence and learning of 
Calamy and Baxter. The debate could scarcely be 
otherwise than hot: on both sides the udium theo- 






: Jogicum was intense: on both sides there was a con- 


 viction that the business had been settled before 
by irrefragable arguments. The Presbyterians 

auld that the Aiken Basiliké showed that his 
late majesty had approved of Archbishop Usher's 
i scheme; but the king, who knew very well that 
' his father had not written it, said that all in that 
_ book was not goxpel. The Chancellor Clarendon 
; told the controversialists that it was proposed to 
add the following clause to the declaration for 
" religious liberty :—“ That others shall also be per- 
| mitted to meet for religious worship, so be they 

do it not tothe disturbance of the peace, and 
| that no justice of the peace or officer shall disturb 
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| 4 From the statue by William Calder Marshall, R.A., in ft. 
i Stephen's Hall, new Houses of Parliament. a 
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them.” The Presbyterians saw at once that un- | rel, Mr. Buron Turner, Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
der this word others there was an intention to | Sir William Wild (recorder of London), Mr. Ser- 
include the Papists. They, however, were silent | jeant Brown, Mr. Serjeant Hale, and Mr. John 
until Baxter, fearing that silence might be inter- | Howel. The counsel for the crown were Sir 
preted into consent, said that Papists and So- | Geoffrey Palmer (attorney-general), Sir Heneage 
cinians had heen expressly excepted or excluded | Finch (solicitor-general), Sir Edward Turner (at- 
from toleration; and he called for the rigid exe- | torney to the Duke of York), Serjeant Keiling, 
cution of the penal laws, Here Charles inter-| and Mr. Wadham Windham. All these men, 
fered, and the assembly was presently broken up. | whether humiliated Presbyterians and Long Par- 
The royal declaration concerning ecclesiastical { liament men, or old royalists, were deadly and 
affairs, commonly called the “ Healing Declara- | personal enemies to the prisoners, though many 
tion,” was published a few days after, being dated | of them had been in the van of the late revolu- 
Whitehall, October the 25th, 1660. It contained | tion, and had drawn others into courses of which 
many large concessions to the most powerful of | no man could calculate the end. Fifteen of the 
the sects, which the Presbyterian leaders accep- | commissioners who now, notwithstanding all the 
ted with enthusiastic gratitude, not foreseeing | care taken to draw a line between those that 
that neither the king nor his ministers would | begun the Civil war and those that ended it, were 
consider themselves bound by this declaration | bound to assent to the proposition that all war 
when the army should be completely disbanded, | waged agninat a king, whatever the provocation, 
nnd the present Convention Parliament dissolved. | was high treason, had actually been engaged for 
The death of the regicidea had been pre-deter- | the parliament, against Charles 1, as members of 
mined. It was now resolved that the prisoners | that parliament, as judges, or as officers of the 
should be tried at Newgate by a commission of | army; and most, if not all of them, had enjoyed 
jail delivery; that all the prisoners should be ar- | places of trust and profit under the revolutionary 
raigned at once; that the indictment should be | parliament. 
for compassing and imagining the death of the Before the court, the first on the list of regi- 
late king, &e. It appears that proceedings were | cides, Sir Hardress Waller, pleaded guilty, and 
delayed until the appointment of new sheriffs, it | so saved his life. But when Harrison, the second 
being apprehended that the old) sheriffs would | on the list, was brought to the bar, there was no 
not permit juries to be packed. But at length | sign of penitence or submission. The republican 
the billa were sent up and found against twenty- | major-general, the enthusiastic Fifth Monarchy 
vine personsa:~ Sir Hardresa Waller, Harrison, | Man, looked calinly on the tribunal, where every 
Carew, Cook, Hugh Peters, Scott, Gregory Cle- | man was his personal enemy, and said, * My 
ment, Scrope, Jones, Hacker, Axtell, Hevening- ; lords, the matter that hath been offered to you 
ham, Martin, Millington, Tichburn, Roe, Kil- | was not a thing done ina corner. I believe the 
burn, Harvey, Pennington, Smith, Downs, Potter, | sound of it hath been in most nations.  E believe 
Garland, Fleetwood, Meyn, J. Temple, P. Temple, | the hearts of some have felt the terrors of that 
Hewlet, and Waite; and on the 9th of October | presence of God that was with his servants in 
their trial was begun at the Old Bailey, before | those days, and are still witnesses that the thing 
thirty-fourcommissioners appointed by thecrown, | was not done iu a corner. IT do profess that I 
These commissioners were—Sir Thomas Alleyn | would not offer, of myself, the least injury to the 
(lord-mayor elect), the Chancellor Clarendon, | poorest man or woman that goeth upon the earth. 
the Earl of Southampton (lord-treasurer), the | But in the late king’s death I was led by Heaven: 
Dukeof Somerset, the Duke of Albemarle (Monk), | I followed not mine own simple judgment. I did 
the Marquis of Ormond (steward of his majesty's | what. I did as out of conscience to the Lord! And 
household), the Earl of Lindsay (great chamber- | when T found that Cromwell —- that those who 
lain of England), the Earl of Manchester (cham- | were as the apple of mine eye were turning aside, 
berlain of his majesty’s household), the Earl of | I did loathe them, and suffered imprisonment 
Dorset, the Earl of Berkshire, the Earl of Sand- | divers years rather than turn, as so many did that 
wich (late Admiral Montague), Viscount Say and | had put their hands to this plough. I chose rather 
Sele, the Lord Roberta, the Lord Finch, Mr. Den- | to be separated from wife and familv than to have 
zil Hollis, Sir Frederick Cornwallis (treasurer of | compliance with them, or with Aim, though it 
his majesty’s household), Sir Charles Berkeley | was anid to me, ‘Sit thon on my right hand!’ 
(comptroller of his majesty’s household), Mr. | May be I have been in some things a little mis- 
Secretary Nicholas, Mr. Secretary Morrice, Sir i taken: but I did it all according to the beat of my 
Antony Ashley Cooper, Arthur Annesley, Esq. | understanding, desiring to make the revealed will 
(the lord chief-buron), Mr. Justice Foster, Mr. | of God in his Holy Scriptures my sole guide. I 
Justice Mallet, Mr. Justice Hyde, Mr. Baron : humbly conceive that what was done was done 


iggy Mr. Justice Twiaden, Mr. Justice Tyr- | in the name of the parliament of England; that 
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what was done was dove by their power and | and the unanimity which had for so long a time 
authority ; and that it is my duty to suggest unto l existed between lords and commons, “I way,” 
you in the beginning, that neither this court, nor | he exclaimed, “that the lords and commons, by 


any court below the high court of parliament, 
hath a jurisdiction of their actions.” 
asserted that all he had done had been done for 
the service of the Lord, the court interrupted 
him, as they had done several times before, and 


When he | 


told him that he must not run into these damna- - g 
ble excursions, or attempt to make God the au-_ 


thor of the damnable treason committed. Yet 
Harrison sincerely believed (as many others did) 





MaJUn-GENERAL HARRISON, -~ From a rare print. 


that in putting Charles to death, he did that 


of his country, but also acceptable to heaven, 
which, according to his heated imagination, had 
not spared its special inspiration and command, 
And yet, at the moment of crisis, the natural 


their joint declaration” . . “Hold! hold!” 
shouted one of the judges who had repeatedly 
interrupted him before. “ You go to raise up 
those differences which are asleep, to make new 
troubles, to revive those things which, by the 
grace of God, are extinct. . . The commons tried 
the king. Did you ever hear of an act of parlia- 


-ment made by the House of Commons alone? 


Sa ee ane cae as 5 eee ni ee ea Spe Las mee co 


You have no precedent.” Tu this Carew replied 
in two or three words, which embraced the whole 
difficulty uf the case: “Neither was there ever 
such a war or such a precedent.” Arthur An- 
nesley, a Presbyterian member of the Long Par- 
liament, who was created Ean of Anglesey soon 
after these state trials, and who is described by 


Bishop Burnet as “a man of a grave deportment, 


but that. stuck at nothing, aud was ashanied of 
nothing,” reproached the prisoner with the for- 
cible exclusion of ali the Presbyterian members 
in 1648. © T was a stranger,” said Carew, “ to 
many of those things which you charge against 
me; but this is strange—you give evidence as a 
witness, though aitting here as a@ judge!” When 
i he attempted to address the jury he was brutally 


“interrupted. “T have desired,” said he, “to speak 
‘the words of truth and soberness, but have been 
hindered.” Then, with the air of a martyr glory- 


ing in his eause, he listened to the hurried ver- 
diet and the atrocious sentence, 
Colonel Serope, an accomplished and amiable 


‘man, Who had surrendered under the royal pro- 
; Clamation, and who had been regularly admitted 
which was not only essential to the well-being | 


value of his extate, as a fine to the crown, 


| 


to the king's pardon upon penalty of a year's 
war 
condenmed upon the evidence of the Presbyte- 


{ ° . , ° 
‘rian Major-general Brown, who deposed, that in 


tenderness of his heart had struggled hard with ' 
his enthusiasm; and he had wept as well as prayed . 


before he could bring himself to vote the king's 
death. 


ia private conversation in the speakers chamber, 


Scrope had said to him that there would still be 
a difference of opinion among men touching the 


execution of the late king. 


* He now heard his own sentence of death | 


for treason without emotion, saying, as he was | 


withdrawn from the bar, that he had no reason to 


engaged. 
Colonel Carew, who entertained the same no- 


Hurry Martin, the wit of the House of Com- 
mons, and one of the stanchest republicans that. 


ever sat in it, demanded the benefit of the act 
be ashamed of the cause in which he had been — 


sewer 


tions both in politics and religion as Harrison, . 
'“Tf T plead,” said Martin, “I lose the benefit of 
‘the act.” He was told that he was totally excep- 
He exclaimed, “I can say in the presence of the | 
Lord, who is the searcher of all hearts, that | 


made the ame sort of defence, and displayed 
the same enthusiasm, courage, and fortitude. 


what I did was in his fear; and that I did it in 
obedience to his holy and righteous laws!” He 


gave a striking epitome of the history of the late ioeme is not so; it is Harry Martin.” 


of oblivion. He was told that he must plead 
guilty or not guilty. He attempted to speak as 
to his conception of that act; but he was again 
coarsely interrupted, and told that he must pleacl. 


ted out of the act. “No,” said he, “my name is 
not in the act.” “Show him the act of indemnity,” 
said the solicitor-general. The act was shown. 
“Here,” said the droll, “it is Henry Martin. My 
The court 


troubles from their beginning, showing the causes | | told him that the difference of the sound was very 


and provocations which had led to the Civil war, | ‘little. 


“I humbly conceive,” rejoined he, “ that 
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all penal statutes ought to be correctly worded.” | commons in parliament assembled, and of all the 
As he was not permitted to stand on the misno- | good people of England. After a little consulta- 
mer, he pleaded not guilty. He said he did not | tiun the jury returned a verdict of guilty; but 
decline a confession as to.matter of fact, provided | the near prospect of a horrible death could not 
the malice were set aside, as he had done nothing | abate the courage of the witty Harry Martin, 
maliciously or murderously and traitorously. The | who left the court with a light heart and stead y 
counsel for the crown laughed in his face, The | step. 
solicitor-general said sarcastically, “My lord, he | The court had resolved to fix the act of behead- 
ing the late king upon William Hewlet. The 
evidence produced in this case for the prosecution 
ought not to have been considered sufficient to 
hang a dog. The greatest weight of testimony 
went to prove that it was not Captain Hewlet, 
but the common hangman, that cut off the king’s 
head for a reward of £30. Yet a verdict of 
guilty was returned against Hewlet. There was, 
however, some sense of shame left in this re- 
stored government; and, as people began to talk 
loudly of the insufficiency of the proufs against 
him, Hewlet was not executed. 
Garland, another of the selected victims, said 
that he had come into court with the intention of 
| wubmitting to the king’s merey; but that, having 
| heard some fresh seandal cast upon him which he 
had never heard before, he muat desire to be put 
upon his trial. The scandal was that he, on the 
_day of sentenee, did spit in the king’s face. “TI 
am willing to confess this,” said the prisoner—‘ I 
j sat in the high court, and I signed the warrant 
‘for his execution.” “ And we will prove,” said 
Harny MAntin. 2. . o. 8 
Aftor an original in possession of Charles Lowis, Fay. the solic ie general, “that he did spit in the 
king's face.” “1 pray you,” said Garland ear- 
does think a man mav sit upon the death of aj nestly, “To pray you let me hear that. But for 
king, sentence him to death, sign a warrant for | that false scandal, [ would not have put you to 
his execution, meekly, innocently, charitably, and | _ any trouble at all. " Here one Clench, a low and 
honestly.” “ We shall prove,” said the crown | needy person, was produced to swear that he saw 
counsel, “we shall then prove against. the pri- | Garland spit, and the king put his hand in his 
soner-- because he would wipe off malice---that | left pocket, though whether his majesty wiped it 
he did all very merrily, and was in great sport | off or not he could not say. “The king wiped it 
at the time of signing the warrant for the king's | off,” said the solicitor-general, pretending to know 
execution.” “Then, surely, that does not imply | more than this the sole witness did; “but he will 
malice,” said the ready-witted Martin, Here aj never wipe it off so long as he lives.” ‘Tam 
nerving man, of the name of Ewer, who had | afraid,” said Garland, “this witness is an indigent 
“sometime served him” (the prisoner), was put | person. If [ was guilty of this inhumanity, I 
into the witness-box, After being brow-beaten | desire no favour from Almighty God... . You 
by the counsel, this man said, “ My lord, 1 did | cannot be satisfied that I did such an inhuman 
see a pen in Mr. Cromwell's hand, and he marked | act. I dare appeal to all the gentlemen here, or 
Mr. Martin in the face with it, and Mr. Martin | any others, whether they ever heard of such a 





did the like to him; but T did not see any one set | thing; nor was I ever accused of it till now.” 
his hand (to the king's sentence), though 1 did see | He appealed to all that knew him to say whether 
parchment there with a great many seals on it.” | he had ever shown any malignity, any disrespect; 
[ And thie is all the evidence we possess for a story | whether, instead of ever doing any wrong to any 
which is constantly quoted to prove the barbar- | of the king’s party when in distreas, he had not 
ous and rustical buffoonery of Oliver Cromwell.] | helped them os much as he was able. He was 
After this Ewer had spoken to prove “how merry | :ondemned with the rest, but sentence was never 
Martin was at the sport,” Sir Purbeck Temple *xecuted—a pretty plain proof that the story 
spoke to prove “how serious he was at it,” and | about the spitting was even then discredited. 

how he had been the first to propose that the late | John Coke, the able lawyer who had conduc- 
i ud be prowecuted in the name of the | ted the prosecution agaiust the king as solicitor 





king: 
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for the Commonwealth and people of England, | chief authority of the nation; and that the judges 
pleaded that he could not be said to have con- | of England, who ought to be the eye and guide 
trived or counselled the death of Charles, because | of the people, had acted under that authority, 
the proclamation for the trial, even by the confes- | divers of them publicly declaring that it was law- 
sion of his accusers,.was published the day before : ful to obey it. But the jury returned a hasty 
he was appointed solicitor to the High Court of ; verdict of guilty against them. 
J ustice; that he who had neither been accuser, | The first that suffered was Major-general Har- 
witness, jury, judge, or executioner, could not be | rison—Harrison, whose honest, soldier-like ap- 
guilty of treason, &c. But this reasoning was | pearance and gallant bearing had removed the 
not likely to be of any avail; and it was settled | suspicions and excited the involuntary admira- 
that Coke should be one of the first to suffer. {tion of the captive Charles.'’| On the 13th of 
Hugh Petera, the celebrated preacher, who was ' October he waa drawn upon a hurdle from New- 
not so directly implicated in the king's death as gate to Charing Cross, within sight of Whitehall, 
many who were allowed to 
escape, was charged with 
encouraging the soldiery to 
ery out for justice—with 
comparing the king to Ba- 
rabbas—with preaching 
upon the texts, “They shall Fzurgaxe-t 
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bind their kingsin chains,” Gh. a Fe 

“Whoso sheddeth man’s ,; _"* ae ie ia 

blood, by man shall his | ...--.)) 47 7 Po™ 

blood be shed,” and the  s&isscacf” CRY x 

like. Peters, whose fana- | i, 7. KS 

ticism has been exaggerat- mmummeana 6 oh 

ed, and whose merits have - be i 

been overlooked, pleaded | eer aes 

that he had been living § - . as : mt 

fourteen years out of Eng- Eee he ii wo RS Bc i a ln 


land ; that when he came Brww's-EvE View or Caanina Cross.— From Aggaa’s Plan of London (1500). 


home he found the Civil : . 
wars begun; that he had begun no war, nor | where the late king had suffered. His moat sin- 
had been the trumpeter of any; that he had | cere enthusiasm, political as well as religious, 
fled from the war into Ireland; that he was | glowed more warmly than ever at the close ap- 
neither at Edgehill nor Naseby; that he had | proach of torture and death. As he was drag- 
looked after three things—that there might be | ged along, his countenance being placid and even 
sound religion, that learning and laws might be ' cheerful, a low wretch in the crowd called after 
maintained, and that the suffering poor might | him in derision, and said, “ Where is your good 
be cared for—and that he had spent most of his | old cause now?” Harrison, with a smile, clap- 
time in these things; that, upon being summoned ; ped his hand on his heart, and said, “Here it is; 
into England, he considered it his duty to side | and lam going to seal it with my blood!” and 
with the parliament for the ;ood of his country, | several times on his way he said aloud, “I go 
and that in so doing he had acted without malice, | to suffer upon the account of the most glorious 
avarios, or ambition, being respectful to his ma- | cause that ever was in the world.” He ascended 
jesty, and kind and merciful to the royalist suf- | the scaffold under the tall gibbet with an un- 
ferers whenever he was able. The jury, after very | daunted countenance; and thence he made a 
little consultation, returned a verdict of guilty. | speech of some length to the multitude, telling 
Colonels Axtell and Hacker, who had assisted | them that they themselves had been witnesses 
nt the trial and execution, pleaded that, as mili- : of the finger of God in the deliverance of the 
tary men, they were bound, under pain of death | people from their oppressors, and in bringing to 
by martial law, to obey the orders of their supe- | judgment those that were guilty of blood; that 
riors; that the Earl of Essex, the Earl of Man-| many of the enemies of the Common wealth were 
cheater, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and even Monk | forced to confeas that God was with it, The 
(who gat upon the bench as one of their judges), | courtly crew that gained most by the event, that 
had set them an example; that whatever they | were inconceivably vain of a few insignificant 
had done had been by an authority that was not | graces they had borrowed from the French dur- 
only owned and obeyed at home, but also acknow- | ing their compulsory travels, made it their boast 


ledged by princes and states abroad to be the i Bee vol. ii. p. 572. | 
Vor. II. 189 
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that the Restoration was the bright dawn of either fear or repentance. Notwithstanding the 
civilization to this gross and benighted island; great pains taken at different periods to brutalize 
but in truth the best parte of civilization were , them, the English people have never been able 
darkened and not brightened, and humanity and , to tolerate any very prolonged exhibition of this 
decency, which had been advancing, were made | ; kind. “‘ Though the regicides,” says Burnet, 
to retrograde with giant strides. The revolting ic were at that time odious beyond all expression, 
indecencies, the atrocious cruelties which had | and the trials and executions of the first that 
been awarded in the dark ages in cases of trea- | suffered were run to by vast crowds, and all peo- 
son, but from which the Commonwealth men | | ple seemed pleased with the sight, yet the odious- 
and Cromwell had turned with horror and dis- | ness of the crime grew at last to be so much flat- 
gust, were all revived; the sentence was executed | tened by the frequent executions, and by most 
upon Harrison to the very letter; and the second | of those who suffered dying with much firmness 
Charles, whose vices have been varnished by cer- | and show of piety, justifying all they had done, 
tain writers till they look almost like virtues, not without a seeming joy for their suffering on 
and till he appears in the light of an easy, good- | that account, that the king was advised not to 
natured, and debonnair prince, a little dissipated | proceed farther; or, at least, not to have the scene 
and nothing worse, witnessed at a short distance | so near the court as Charing Cross.”* The pro- 
the detestable scene. Harrison was cut down — cesses of hanging, drawing, and quartering were 
alive, and saw his own bowels thrown into the | therefore suspended for the present, but with the 
fire, and then he was quartered, and his heart, yet | evident intention of renewing them at some 
palpitating, was torn out and shown to the peo- | future time; and though in the end none of the 
ple. The following day was a Sunday, but on | | | other nineteen victims now condemned suffered 
the day after, the 15th of October, John Carew ' death, other victims did, and the fate of pearly all 
suffered the same pains in the like manner, de- | of the nineteen that were sentenced and spared 
claring with his last breath, that if it were to be | was as hard as perpetual imprisonment, dun- 
done again he would do it, and that the blessed | geons, and beggary could make it. Harry Mar- 
cause would not be lost. The day following, Coke | tin lay in prison expecting death, but some of 
and Hugh Peters were drawn tothe same sham- | the royalists visited him, and advised him to 
bles, In the hurdle which carried Coke was | petition parliament. In his petition the witty 
placed the ghastly head of Harrison, with the | republican said that he had surrendered in re- 
face uncovered and turned towards Coke, who | liance upon the king’s declaration of Breda, aud 
was, however, animated by the sight with fresh | that he hoped that he who had never obeyed any 
courage inatead of being overpowered with fear | royal proclamation before should not be hanged 
and horror. The people expressed their detes- | | for taking the king's word now. The commons 
tation of such usage. On the scaffold Coke de- | took no step on the side of mercy; and those 
clared, among other things, that he had been | members who prided themselves on their gravity 
enrnest for the reform of the laws and for the | and godliness opined that the wit ought to die. 
expeditious and cheap administration of justice;' | But the lords were more merciful; the Lord Falk- 
and that, as for the part he had borne in the action | land and other peers spoke warmly in his behalf, 
with which he was charged, he was far from re- | and, after four months of doubt, Martin got the 
penting what he had done, and most ready to , sentence of death remitted.’ 
weal it with his blood. Hugh Peters was made} About a month before the execution of Harri- 
to witness all the horrible details of Coke's exe- , son the Duke of Gloucester died of the small-pox. 
cution, sitting within the rails which surrounded | | And about a fortnight after the executions, the 
the seaffold. While there,a man upbraided him | queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, with the prin- 
with the king’s death, using opprobrious lan- | cess royal and a numerous train of French no- 
guage. “Friend,” said Peters, “ you do not well , bles, arrived, and was received with great state 
to trample upon a dying man; you are greatly | and triumph, To prepare the way for the widow 
mistaken; I had nothing to do in the death of the | of the “ glorious martyr,” a lying life of her had 
king.” And the old preacher, who had lived in | been published ;* but the Londoners could not 
atorme and whirlwinda, died with a quiet amile | altogether forget facts or overcome their old an- 
on his countenance. On the next day Scott, 
Clement, Scrope, and Jones anffered; and, on | # own Times. 


the day after that, Hacker and Axtell. Some of Pirsig r aoe as nn ot most ees pence ed 
, oble, Lives of the Regic aries Of Pepyaan yn, MMe- 

these ten men were oppressed with age and sick- | ° af Ladin ond Mev Thacktnain: ea cask, Winery a7 his 
ness, but there was not one of them that betrayed | Own Timea: Triale of Charles J. and of some of the Regicites; 

Forster, Lirea qf Buinent British Statesmen: Memoir of Martin. 
- U« Por which,” adds Ludlow, “he had suffered a more than 4 Pepys says, sarcastically, that this “aillily writ” book was 
ordinary persecution from those of his own profession.”— | “dedicated to that paragon of virtue and beauty, the Duchess 
Memoirs, of Albemarie"~<1te Monk's wife. 
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tipathies, and, in spite of the pageant got up by | great chancellor is said by others to have laboured 
authority, they showed rather plainly that her | in secret to promote the marriage, and to have 
coming was not welcome. A few days before | at last removed the queen-mother's strong ob- 
her arrival, Lord-chancellor Clarendon’s daugh- jections by engaging to get parliament to pay her 
ter, Anne Hyde, had been delivered of a son, | great debts And about six weeks after Hen- 
only about six weeks after her matriage to the | rietta Maria's arrival at ‘court the marriage was 
Duke of York ; who, however, was said to have | publicly owned, and the nobility and gentry 
owned & private marriage, or contract of mar-; paid their respects to her highness the Duchess 
riage, with her about a year before.' The pride of York, who was still at her fath@’s, in Wor- 
of the queen-mother was greatly irritated by : cester House, in the Strand, where the marriage 
the thought of this “debasing alliance;” and her : had been performed, and all kissed her hand.* 
daughters, the Princess of 
Orange and the Princess 
Heurietta, were equally 
violent against it. The 
king had alao felt, or pre- 
tended, strong objections ; 
but from various accounts, 
we are disposed to believe 
that he was all alung jealous 
of hia brother, and not very 
sorry to see him take a step 
which would lessen him in 
the eyes of the world. Cla- § 
rendon, the father of the SBS | 
stray lady—the model and TES ese 
idol of politicians of a cer- | 
tain class — professed the 
greatest horror and abhor- 
rence of the mischiefs which 3 “pal aa 7 
auch a mésalliance would — Worcesrer Hovar.*—From a drawing by Hollar, in the Pepysian Library, Cambridge. 
produce on royalty; and he 

informs us himself that he told his master Charles | A few days after, the Princess of Orange, who 
“that he had much rather his daughter should | had come over to salute the king, her brother, 
be the duke’s whore than his wife;” that if the | died of the small-pox; but these melancholy 
marriage had really taken place, lie would give | events acareely checked for a moment the immo- 
a positive judgment “that the king should imme- “rality of Charles's court.6 A marriage WAA pro- 
diately cause the woman to be sent to the Tower, | posed between the Princess Henriettaand Philip, 
and to be cast into a dungeon, under so strict a | Duke of Orleans, only brother of Louis XIV., 
guard that no person living should be permitted | which took place soon after. 
to come to her, and then, that an act of parlia-; The Convention Parliament had met again on 
ment should be immediately passed for the cut- | the 6th of November. The commons announced 
ting off her head, to which he would not only : that they had prepared a bill for giving the 
give his consent, but would very willingly be the | king’s “healing declaration” about religion the 
first man to propose it.”? But, notwithstanding | force of law; and the Presbyterian ministers 
this mock Virginins-iam on the wrong side, the | presented an address to his majesty, thanking 
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1 Pepys, Diary. Clarendon says that the queen-mother was | 5 Worcester House, the London residence of the Baris of Wor- 
furious that her friend, Sir Charles Berkeley, then captain of the | cester, was originally a town-house of the Bishops of Carlisle. It 
duke's guard, in order to prevent the marriage, solemnly swore | was sitnated between Durham Place and the Savoy, and had 
that he “had lain with her,” i.c. with Anne Hyde. In the end | gardens extending to the water side, The great Earl of Clarendon 
Berkeley ate his words, and said that he had only lied for the | occupied this house before his own mansion waa built, and paid 
good and honour of the royal family. Such a scoundrel was | for it the large annual rent of £500. Thia bouse was pulled 
sure of promotion in a court like this—he became privy purse | down by the Duke of Beanfort, and the present Beaufort build- 


and Eari of Falmouth ! ings rose on ita site. The building adjoining Salisbury House 
2 Continuation of the Life of Baward, Barl of Clarendon, written | .gave place to the present street of that name which leads to 
by himeelf. Salisbury Stairs. 


3 “The queen would fain have undone it, but it seems matters | ® “ At court,” ssys Pepys, in one of his honest bursts of in- 
were reconciled on great offers of the chancellor's to befriend the | dignation, ‘‘things are in very ill condition, there being so 
queen, who was much in debt, and was now to have the settle- | much emulation, poverty, and the vices of drinking, swearing, 
ment of her affairs go through his hands."—Bvel)m. and loose amours, that I know not what will be the end of it 

«*This,” continues Evelyn, who had just been performing | but confusion. And the clergy so high, that all people that I 
the ceremony, ‘‘ was a strange change—can it succeed well?” | meet with do protest against their practices. | 
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him for that grateful act. But Charles, Claren- 
don, and the bishops had fully arranged mea- 
sures for converting this healing declaration into 
a piece of waste paper. The bill for making it 
law was lost in the House of Commons by a 
majority of 183 to 157, and the duped Presbyte- 
rians were whistled down the wind. Conformity 
to the Church of England was now the law; and 
the Presbytgrians, instead of having part in per- 
secuting the Catholics and sectarians, had a share 
in their sufferings. Having made this arrange- 
ment to please the court, the Convention Parlia- 
ment proceeded with other gratifying bills; and, 
on the 8th of December, they attainted Oliver 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw. This vote 
had another meaning besides that of the forfei- 
ture of the property of the dead, which was too 
insignificant to excite the cupidity of the waste- 
ful and needy Charles, or the selfish mean-souled 
courtiers: on the 80th of January of the follow- 
ing year, the anniversary of the death of Charles 
L., the solemn recesses of Westminster Abbey 
were invaded by a brutal crew, acting by autho- 
rity of the restored king and clergv; the graves 
were broken open, the coffins of Cromwell, Tre- 
ton, and Bradshaw were put upon hurdles and 
dragged to Tyburn; there, being pulled out of 
their coffins, their mouldering bodies were hanged 
“at the several angles of the triple tree” till sunset, 
when they were taken down and beheaded. Their 
bodies, or, as the court chronicler calla them, 
“their loathsome carcasses,” were thrown into a 
deep hole under the gallows; their heads were 
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set upon poles on the top of Westminster Hall.” 
With the same decent loyalty the dean and 


chapter of Westminster, acting under his ma- 
nnn ———= Cidedly mad, inflamed some fifty or sixty vision- 


‘1. Phis inscription is copied from an impression taken from a 

gilt copper plate, found lying on the breast of the corpse, when 
the grave and coffin of Cromwell were desecrated... The impres- 
sion was taken from the plate in 1793 
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jesty’s warrant and their own zeal, afterwards 
exhumed the bodies of all who had been buried 
in the Abbey since the beginning of the Civil 
wars, and threw them in a heap into a deep pit 
dug in St. Margaret’s Churchyard. Among others 
the inoffensive remains of Oliver Cromwell’s mo- 
ther and daughter, who had both been models 
of domestic virtue; of Dorislaus, one of the law- 
yers employed on the trial of the late king, who 
had been basely murdered in Holland by the 
retainers of the present king; of May, the ac- 
complished translator of the Pharealia dnd his- 
torian of the Long Parliament, whose mild and 
comprehensive lunguage we have so frequently 
quoted; of Pym, that great and learned cham- 
pion of English liberty; and of Blake, the re- 
nowned and honest-hearted, the first of naval 
heroes, were torn from the sacred asylum of the 
tomb, and cast like dogs into that foul pit. 
Notwithstanding its base compliances, Charles 
was anxious to be rid of the Convention Parlia- 
ment, of the legality of whose first assembling 
and constitution some doubts were entertained 
by lawyers. His ministers hastened the progress 
of the money bills, and agreed to accept half of 
the revenue derived from the excise, in lieu of the 
profits formerly drawn from the Court of Wards, 
which the Commonwealth men had abolished; 
and the chancellor told them that King Charles, 
whose time was notoriously spent with mistresses 
and profligates in theatres and midnight revels, 
was, like another Constantine, constantly em- 
ploying himself in conferences with learned men 
for the settlement of the “languishing church.”? 
Clarendon assured them, moreover, that a 
desperate plot had been discovered to rescue the 
condemned regicides, seize the Tower, Whitehall, 
and Windsor Castle, and, by means of an insur- 
rection in the counties, headed by General Lud- 
low, to restore the Commonwealth. General 
Ludlow was at this moment as far off as Swit- 
zerland, trembling for his own life, which was 
threatened many times by royalist assassins. It 
is true that there was an insane riot in London 
a few days after the delivery of the chancellor's 
speech in parliament; but the number of the 
rioters was so insignificant, and the whole thing 
so unconcerted and hopeless, that it could not 
have been either foreseen or dreaded when it 
actually occurred, On the night of the 6th of 
January, Venner, a wine-cooper and Fifth Mon- 
archy Man, who had been in trouble for similar 
outbreaks in Cromwell's time, and who was de- 


aries by vehement preaching; and these men 


: 3 Clarendon told them at the same time that his majesty was: 
8 Geta Britannorum, at the end of Wharton's Almanac, as | not wholly successful—that some men would still preach and 


quoted in Harris’ Life of Cromvdl. 1¢ appears that ladies went | write improperly—but that there should soon be reduced by law 


to see this precious specimen of Gesta Britannorum. 


to obedience. 
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rushed from his conventicle in the city, and pro- | sent.’ The guards and the new troops that were 
claimed “King Jesus!” They broke the heads} raised were made up of men recommended by 
of some incredulous watchmen and city guards, | Monk. 
but fled before the lord-mayor and the people; “Every one,” says a bitter writer, “was now 
who took up arms. They concealed themselves |! everywhere putting in for the merit of restora- 
for two days in Caen Wood, between the villages | tion, for no other reasqn, certainly, but that 
of Highgate and Hampstead, during which time | they might have the reward.”* The Protestants 
the lord-mayor pulled down their meeting-house | in Ireland, whether high-church or Presbyte- 
in the city. On the 9th of January they re-/ rian, laid claim to Charles's gratitude for having 
turned, in the belief that neither bullets nor ; been the first of all his subjects to invite him 
sharp steel could hurt them—broke through the | back, which they had done in a convention, al- 
city gates—routed all the train-bands they met | most immediately after the expulsion of Henry 
—put the king’s life-guards to the run; “and all | Cromwell. But, on the other side, the Irish Pa- 
this in the day-time, when all the city was in» pists claimed a reward for their old loyalty and 
arms, and they not in all above thirty-one!”' | long sufferings under “the late usurpers ;” and 
At last they were hemmed in, but they cut their, they humbly prayed for relief as to their for- 
way into a house, which they defended for some ‘ feited estates, their religion, and liberties. 
time against thousands. They all refused quar- | In Scotland, the Presbyterians, who composed 
ter, but about sixteen were taken by force and | nearly the entire nation, flattered themselves that 
kept alive for a worse death: the rest fell with | they had peculiar claims upon the restored king’ s 
arms in their hands, “shouting that Christ was | gratitude. They had repeatedly taken up arms 
coming presently to reign on earth.” Among | for monarchy; and, though they had been reduced 
the prisoners, who were all tried and executed, : to a quiescent state by the vigour of Cromwell, 
was the mad wine-cooper himself. they had begun to move again as soon as death 
In dissolving the army, care had been taken | had relieved them from the domination of that 
to keep on foot Monk’s regiment and a regiment | wonderful man. And was it not from Scotland 
of cavalry; and now, under colour of necessity | that Monk, the restorer, had proceeded to exe- 
and of apprehension of the great insurrection, | cute the great plan?) The king, too, had been 
announced by Clarendon, some new troops were | among them; had taken their Covenant; had 
raised, and many more officers of the old army | solemnly sworn to defend their kirk; and he had 
put under arrest. The Earl of Southampton, | granted an “act of approbation” to indemnify 
who is generally considered as the most virtuous | all of them for earlier occurrences. But Charles, 
of Charles’s ministers, took alarm at a scheme | who had no scruples of conscience whatever, held 
which was then seriously entertained of raising | that these oaths and engagements had been made 
such a standing army as should put down all op- | under compulsion; that the Covenanters, while 
position to the royal will; and he waited upon | he was among them, had treated him with harsh- 
the chancellor to expostulate. He said they had ness and indignity; and, if he had any one strong 
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felt the effects of a military government, though | feeling about religions or sects, dt was hatred of 
the men wene sober and religious, in Cromwell's | the strict and formal Kirk of Scotland.‘ The 
time; that he believed vicious and dissolute troops | Marquis of Argyle, the great chief of the Cove- 
would be much worse; that the king would grow | nanters, was not without his misgivings, und, on 
fond of them: that they would become insolent | the return of Charles to England, he retired for 
and ungovernable, and that then ministers must | a time to the Highlands; but his son, the Lord 
be converted into mere tools; he said that he | Lor n, who claimed the merit of a constant op- 
would not look on, and see the ruin of his coun- | position to the Commonwealth men and Crom- 
try begun, and be silent; a white staff should | well, hastened to congratulate the sovereign; and 
not bribe him. Clarendon admitted that he was | the marquis himself wrote to the king, to ask 
in the right, and promised to divert the king | leave to come and wait upon him. To seize this 
from any other force than what might be proper | victim among his mountains, and the clans de- 
to make a show with and capable of dispersing | voted to him, would have been a work of diffi- 
rae pus peat aera Pas - habe . 2 Burnet. Pepys Bays, A little later: “The lord-chancellor, 

? it seems, taking occasion from this late plot to raise fears in the 
could bear it; but that it would not be easy to | people, did project the raising of an army forthwith, besides the 
fix such a number as would please the princes cena eee poms Slane the spa ip hie ashidan 
and not give jealousy to the people. Clarendon, pay oc se = aria ia iais anciba ay sai ai 
however, went to the king, and his representa- | they had found how that man that hath the command of an 
tions (but no doubt still more the poverty of the | army is not beholden to anybody to make him king.” 
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court) set aside the grand project for the pre- peor iglesia ee a series 


' Pepys, Diary. | Presbyterian was a religion quite unfit for a gentleman | ° 
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culty, and therefore Charles replied in a seeming { Argyle upon such evidence would be more unjast 
friendly manner. Upon that Argyle posted up ; than the much-decried attainder of the Earl of 
to Whitehall, where, being denied admittance, | Strafford; and, after a fierce debate, in which 
he was seized and seut to the Tower as a traitor | Middleton stormed, and swore, and blasphemed 
and regicide, it being asserted that he had en- | —as was his wont—Gilmore carried a majority, 
couraged the Commonwealth men to put the late | and the prisoner was acquitted on that count. 
king to death. The Earl of Glencairn, a leader | Argyle now thought that he was safe; but Mid- 
of the Scottish Cavalier party, was sent to Edin- | dleton resolved to make his compliance with 
burgh to restore the Committee of Estates as it | Cromwell high treason. Even here the lord- 
existed in 1650, when Charles was in the country, | commissioner would have been defeated, had it 
which Oliver Cromwell had not as yet reduced not been for the villainous offices of his friend 
to a dependency of the English Commonwealth. | Monk, Duke of Albemarle. Monk, the restorer 
General Middleton, who had been so very un- | —aservant worthy of the prince he had restored 
successful in his attempts at shaking off Crom- | —searched among his papers, and found some 
well’s yoke, was elevated to the Scottish peer- | private letters which Argyle had written to him 
age, and appointed general of the forces and | when he (Monk) was the sworn friend of Crom- 
king’s commissioner for holding the parliament; | well, and the general of the Commonwealth, and 
Gleneairn was made chancellor, and the Earl of | in which the marquis expressed his zeal for the 
Lauderdale (afterwards the ill-famed and bloody | maintenance of that system of government. These 
YWuke Lauderdale) secretary of state. The chief | private letters Monk sent down to Scotland by 
power waa divided for a time between Middleton | an express, and Middleton ordered them to be 
and Lauderdale, who were fiercely jealous of each | read in parliament at a stage when the produc- 
other. These two selfish, unprincipled, and vio- | tion of further evidence was strictly illegal. The 
lent men, sometimes with the consent of the Scot- | effect was instantaneous and fatal; all the friends 
tish parliament, and more frequently in spite of | of the marquis ran out of the parliament house 
that disjointed and always ill-constructed legisla- | as if a bomb had fallen among them; the rest 
ture, soon erected one of the worst tyrannies that | agreed that these letters sufficiently proved that 
ever cursed a country. The Marquis of Argyle, | the prisoner’s compliance with the usurper was 
after being basely trepanned at Whitehall, was | not feigned and compulsory, but sincere and volun- 
sent down to Edinburgh, to be tried by the men | tary; and they condemned him as guilty of trea- 
that were thirsting for his blood and hungering | son. Argyle begged for ten days’ respite, in order 
for his estates. The old marquis, who was assisted | that the king's pleasure might be known; but 
by the notoriety of the facts, made an admirable | when this was refused he understood the inten- 
defence. The state trials were just so much | tion of the court, and exclaimed, “I placed the 
worse in Scotland than in England, as the Scot- | crown upon his head, and this is my reward.” 
tish civilization fell short of the English. Flet- | [When Charles was crowned at Scone, in 1651, 
cher, the lord-advocate, called the noble prisoner | Argyle really placed the crown upon his head, 
at the bar an impudent villain! Argyle gravely | and at that time it was very generally believed 
said, that he had learned in his affliction to bear | that he would soon be the king’s father-in-law. ] 
reproaches, While the trial was in prvgress be- ; He was beheaded at the market-crosa of Edin- 
fore the Scottish parliament, his son, the Lord | burgh, only two days after receiving sentence, 
Lorn, obtained a letter from the king, ordering | and his head was set up over the jail where the 
that the lord-advocate should not insist upon any ! Covenanters had exposed the head of Montrose. 
offences committed by the marquis previously to | Other trials ensued, in which still less attention 
the year 1651, when the present king had given | was paid to the forms of law. ‘Twelve eminent 
his indemnity; and that when the trial was ended, | Presbyterian preachers, who came to Edinburgh 
the whole process should be submitted to his ma- | with a petition, were seized and cast into prison: 
jeaty before the parliament gave sentence. But | Guthrie, one of them, who, ten years ago, “had let 
the king’s commissioner, Middleton, who expected | fly at the king in his sermons,” was hanged, for ex- 
to be enriched by Argyle’s forfeiture, induced the | ample’s sake, a few days after the execution of Ar- 
king to revoke one part of his letter, and took it | gyle. With him was hung one Gowan, who had 
upon himself to disregard the other. Middle- | deserted to Cromwell while the king was in Scot- 
ton also made asearch for precedents of men who | and. “The man,” says Bishop Burnet, “ was 
had been condemned in Scotland upon presump- | inconsiderable, till they made him more consi- 
tive evidence, and argued the matter in person, | dered by putting him to death on such an account, 
hoping that the weight of his authority would | at so great a distance of time.” The fourth vic- 
bear down all opposition. But Gilmore, though | tim was Bishop Burnet’s own uncle, Johnstone of 
recently promoted to be president of the Court of | Warriston, one of the greatest and most eloquent 
Session, had the honesty to say that to attaint , assertors of the Covenant. This aged man fied 
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tothe Continent; but some time after, the French 
government gave him up to Charles, and he was 
sent back to Scotland, and tried and hanged. It 
had been assumed as a principle that the de- 
stroyers of Montrose, the idol of the Cavalier 
party, should feel the full weight of retaliation; 
and yet Macleod of Assynt, the false friend who 
had so infamously betrayed Montrose to his ene- 
mies, “ was let go without any censure.” Burnet 
attributes this impunity to habits of debauchery 
in Macleod, which were largely synpathized with 
by the now dominant faction; bat possibly Mac- 
leod’s purse and estates told another story. Ven- 
geance was often defeated by the love uf lucre, 
or by personal jealousies among the new great 
men. Swinton, who had been attainted, and 
who had been the man of all Scotland most 
trusted and employed by Cromwell, was admitted 
to mercy, becuwse Middleton, in hatred to Lau- 
derdale, who had got the gift of his estate, re- 
commended him to the king. Many others suf- 
fered in liberty and estate; but as open bribery 
was a rule of government, and as money bought 
pardons, no more executions took place for the 
present. Middleton and Lauderdale continued 
to quarrel with one another, tu accuse one an- 
other in an underhand way, and to plot against 
one another. At one time Middleton wanted to 
impeach his rival, but Clarendon told him that 
impeachments were dangerous things—that “ the 
assaulting of a minister, as long as he had an in- 
terest in the king, was a practice that never could 
be approved; it was one of the uneasy things that 
a House of Commons of England sometimes ven- 
tured on, which was ungrateful to the court.” Thus 
the matter dropped; and the two rivals, recon- 
ciled in appearance, went on in amicable unison 
to ride roughshod over the kirk and the Jaws and 
liberties of Scotland. ‘“ This,” says Burnet, who 
was living in the midst of it, “ was a mad roaring 
time, full of extravagance; and no wonder it was 
so, when the men of affairs were almost perpetually 
drunk.” In spite of the alarngng warning held 
out by the past, it was resolved to set up Episco- 
pacy; and Sharp, a minister who was to the Kirk 
of Scotland what Monk had been to the Com- 
monwealth, pressed Middleton to take advantage 
of the present general consternation, and establish 
bishops. At the same time he duped his brethren 
with professions of an ardent zeal for the kirk, 
and persuaded them to send him up to court as 
their delegate. Sharp soon returned from Lon- 
don Archbishop of St. Andrews! Other men 
“ were sought out to be bishops,” and these men, 
after receiving consecration from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, hurried down to Scotland, “all in 
one coach,” to take possession of their sees. Forth- 
with bishops again appeared among the lords of 


parliament. The power in the church of this | tanca Aulica; Malcolm Laing, Hist. Scot, 
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restored hierarchy was made very absolute by 
royal proclamation; and presently all men were 
required to take the oath of allegiance and su- 
premacy, acknowledging the right of the king to 
settle religion and the church. In the midst of 
a general subservience in parliament, two noble 
Scotsmen, the Earl of Gassilis, and Dr. Robert 
Leighton, Bishop of Dunblane, had the courage 
to resist. Leighton said that the land mourned 
already by reason of the many compulsory oaths 
that had been taken. Archbishop Sharp, wha 
had so recently worn the Genevan gown himself, 
replied with great bitterness and insolence, flying 
out against the Presbyterian stiffness, The en- 
lightened Leighton said that it ill became the 
very same persons who had complained of the 
rigour of the Covenanters to practise a like rigour 
themselves, “for thus it would be said that the 
world goes mad by turns.” Middleton, who 
wanted the oath asa trap for scrupulous con- 
sciences, was furious at this opposition; but in 
the end the odious act was passed, and made as 
trenchant as Archbishop Sharp and the king's 
commissioner desired. Not satisfied with this, 
they brought forward another oath, abjuring for- 
mally both the League and Covenant, and the 
National Covenant; and between these two oaths 
they drove the Presbyterians from all offices in 
the church, the state, or magistracy, and not a 
few of them into perpetual banishment." 
A.D. 1661. The new English parliament met 
on the 8th of May. The elections 
had gone greatly in favour of the royalist and 
high-church party, and not more than fifty or 
sixty of the Presbyterian party found their way 
into the House of Commons, This parliament— 
for the disgrace of the country—lasted much 
Jonger than that which is distinguished in his- 
tory by the name of the Long Parliament; but a 
distinctive epithet was not wanting— it was called 
the “ Pension Parliament.” The House of Com- 
mons began with voting that all their members 
should receive the sacrament by a certain day, 
according to the rights of the Church of England, 
under pain of exclusion. Then, in concert with 
the lords, the commons condemned “that great 
instrument of mischief, the Solemn League and 
Covenant,” to be burned by the common hang- 
man. The acta establishing the Commonwealth, 
and the chief ordinances of the Long Parlia- 
ment, were treated in the same manner. They 
then passed a number of bills, which all had for 
their object the strengthening of the monarchical 
power. They imposed a fresh oath, importing that 
neither house could lawfully take up arms against 
the king, in any case whatsoever. They restored 


the bishops to their seats in the House of Peers; 
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they increased the rigour of the law of treason; | one of these collects a new epithet was added to 
they declared it to be a high misdemeanour to | the title of the openly profane and immoral 
call the king a Papist; and they materially cur-| Charles, he being styled “our moat religious 
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tailed one of the most important of the popular 
righta—the right of petitioning the king or par- 
liament, by enacting that no petition should have 
more than twenty signatures, unless by permis- 
sion of three justices of the peace, or the major- 
ity of a grand jury. The Cavaliers would also 
gladly have struck at the bill of indemnity, in 
order to wrench from the adherents of the Com- 
monwealth all the property they had acquired; 
but Clarendon felt that any such invasion of that 
act would be too dangerous, and the Cavaliers 
were obliged to content themselves with a vote 
of £60,000 to be distributed among themselves, 
and to confirm the suid indemnity act. 

When this parliament re-assembled at the end 
of November, there was no visible diminution of 
ita loyalty or orthodoxy; and Clarendon excited 
its zeal by disclosing a pretended conspiracy, 
which was said to extend all over the country. 
The king confirmed the awful disclosures made 
by the chancellor; but perhaps at that moment 
the indolent Charles may have been made to be- 
lieve that the airy conspiracy really existed. 
The commons, in a paroxysin of rage and terror, 
called for more blood—for the execution of such 
of the condemned regicides as had hitherto been 
spared—and especially demanded the trial of Sir 
Harry Vaue and General Lambert, who had beth 
been excepted from the act of oblivion, but re- 
commended by the Convention Parliament to the 
king, who had promised to spare their lives. But 
Charles, who never respected a promise, lent a 
ready ear to the recommendation of the Pension 
Parliament, and it was arranged that Vane and 
Tambert should suffer during the next recess. 
In the meantime, to stay the appetite of ven- 
geance, three distinguished Commonwealth men, 
the Lord Monson, Sir Henry Mildmay, and Sir 
Robert Wallop, were drawn upon sledges, with 
ropes round their necks, from the Tower to the 
gallows at Tyburn, and then back to the Tower, 
there to remain prisoners for life. In this ses- 
sion a conformity bill, recommended, if not ac- 
tually drawn up by Clarendon, was debated and 
passed in all its intolerant rigour, the lords hav- 
ing vainly attempted to soften some of ita clauses. 
It enacted that every parson, vicar, or other min- 
ister, should publicly declare before his congre- 
gation, his unfeigned assent and consent to every- 
thing contained and prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer; and that every preacher that 
had uot received ordination from the hands of a 
bishop must submit to that process before the 
next feast of St. Bartholomew. A few new col- 
lects, added by the bishops to the Prayer Book, 
did not tend to make this act more palatable, In 


king;” and the Dissenters “could not down with” 
the story of Bel and the Dragon, introduced 
from the Apocrypha; nor with the new holidays, 
such as St. Barnahas, the Conversion of St. Paul, 
and the 30th of January, now dedicated to King 
Charles the Martyr. When the commons had 
done with this conformity bill, they voted the 
king a subsidygpf £1,200,000, and a hearth or 
chimney tax for ever:' and the parliament was 
prorogued on the 19th of May with a flattering 
speech from Charles, who promised to take bet- 
ter care both of his money and his morals. 

It was high time, for he was on the eve of 
marriage. Nearly all the courts of Europe had 
struggled for the honour of giving a wife to this 
dissolute prince, for whatever contempt Charles 
had excited on the Continent as an exiled, errant 
king de jure, he became one of the most important 
of crowned heads as de facto King of England. 
Charles held himself at auction, and Portugal 
became the highest bidder, offering with the 
Princess Catherine, Tangiers, Bombay, the ad- 
vantages of a free trade, and half a million ster- 
ling; and it was resolved that the offer should 
be accepted, notwithstanding the religion of the 
princess, and the opposition of Spain, which still 
claimed the Portuguese kingdom, and treated the 
house of Braganza as rebels and usurpers. The 
orthodox Clarendon decided Charles in this reso- 
lution, in spite of the representations of many of 
his own party, who rationally feared that the 
king, already suspected of Popery, would be still 
more mistrusted when he should have a Catholic 
wife and a mass-chapel in his own house. After 


some necessary delays that were irksome to the 
king, not because he longed for the royal bride, 
but because he was greatly in need of the dower, 
the treaty was concluded, and Lord Sandwich 
was despatched with a small fleet to take posses- 


sion of Tangiers gnd bring home the bride and 
the money. Catherine of Braganza arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 20th of May, and was there 


met by her husband, who conducted her in state 
to Hampton Court. 
tress, en titre, was “one of the race of the Villiers,” 
married to Mr. Palmer, who, on her account, 
and for his base connivance, was taken into the 


At this time Charles’s mis- 


diplomatic service and raised to the Irish peer- 
age as Earl of Castlemaine. People expected 
that he would now break with the mistress, or 
at least manage his intercourse with her as pri- 
vately as possible. But he was not prepared to 
make any, the least sacrifice, either to duty or 


decency: he dined and supped with Lady Cas- 
tlemuine every day and night of the week that 


' Every house rated above 20s. was to pay 2s. 
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preceded the queen’s arrival; he was there on 
the night that bonfires were lit in the street for 
that event;’ he left her to go to his bride; and, 
when Catherine was established at Hampton 
Court, he not only presented her himself, but 
also insisted that she should be one of the queen's 
ladies of the bedchamber. Clarendon, who wor- 
shipped the proprieties and outward appearances. 
according to his own account, spoke with great 
boldness to the king on the subject of this scan- 
dalous appointment, telling him “of the hard- 
heartedness and cruelty in laying such a com- 
mand upon the queen which flesh and blood 
could not comply with. The king,” says he, 
“heard him with patience enough, yet with those 
little interruptions which were natural to him, 
especially to that part where he had levelled the 
mistresses of kings and princes with other lewd 
women, at which he expressed some indignation, 
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hia employer of all that had passed, and to re- 
queat, not that he would give up his design of 
fixing his mistress constantly in court as the 
servant of his wife, but that he would forbear 
pressing the queen in that matter for a day or 
two, till he had oace more waited upon her. 

But, according to his narrative, the king listened 
to other counsellors, and resolved to make his 
wife submit at once. ‘The fire flamed that night 
higher than ever: the king reproached the queen 
with stubbornness and want of duty, and she 
him with tyranny and want of affection: he used 
threats and menaces which he never intended to 
put in execution, and she talked loudly how ill 
she was treated, and that she would return again 
to Portugal. He replied, that she should do well 
first to know whether her mother would receive 
her; and he would give her a fit opportunity to 


| know that, by sending to their home all her 


being an argument often debated before him by | Portuguese servants; and that he would forthwith 
those who would have them looked upon above | give order for the discharge of them all.” What 


any other men’s wives.” 
historian’s own account, the moral conversation 
ended by the king’s “ requiring him to use all 
those arguments to the queen which were neces- 
sary to induce her to a full compliance with what 
the king desired”, And the Lord High-chancellor 
of England—the model Clarendon—who is still 
styled, by some, one of the most illustrious of Eng- 
lishmen, one that through all circumstauces main- 
tained the innate dignity of his character—the 
upright minister, the true patriot, and the honest 
man—undertook the office, and waited several 
times on the forlorn young queen to prove to 
her the suitableness of submission and resigna- 
tion “to whatsoever his majesty should desire of 
her,” and to insinuate (his own words!) “ what 
would be acceptable with reference to the lady.” 
Catherine, who had told this hoary-headed me- 
diator for royal profligacy that she had to strug- 
gle with more difficulties than ever woman of 
her condition had known—that at times she was 
forced “‘to give vent to that passion that was 
ready to break her heart”—now assured him 
“that the king’s insisting upon that particular 
could proceed from no other ground but his 
hatred of her person, and to expose her to the 
contempt of the world, who would think her 


| 


But, according to the | the threats and menaces were which Charles 


never intended to put in execution we know not, 
but he forthwith executed his cruel threat of 
depriving his wife of her servants—her country- 
men and countrywomen, the friends of her child- 
hood. After an interview with the chancellor, 
who had been again with the queen, using argu- 
ments and cajolery to overcome her natural re- 
pugnance, “he persevered in all his resolutions 
without any remorse—directed a day for all the 
Portugueses to be embarked without assigning 
any considerable thing of bounty to any of them, 
or vouchsafing to write any letter to the King or 
Queen of Portugal of the cause of the dismission 
of them. And this rigour prevailed upon the 
great heart of the queen, who had not received 
any money to enable her to be liberal to any of 
those who had attended her out of their own 
country, and promised themselves places of great 
advantage in her family; and she earnestly de- 
sired the king that she might retain some few of 
those who were known to her, and of most use, 
that she might not be wholly left in the hands of 
strangers; and employed others to make the same 
suit to the king on her behalf. Whereupon the 
Countess of Penalva, who had been bred with 
her from a child, and who, by the infirmity of her 


worthy of such an affront if she submitted to it, | eyes and other indisposition of health, scarce 


which before she would do, she would put herself 
on board any little vessel, and so be transported | 
to Lisbon.” 


| 


stirred out of her chamber, was permitted to 
remain in the court; and some few inferior ser- 


The chancellor upon this reminded | vanta in her kitchen and in the lowest offices, 


her “that she had not the disposal of her own | besides those who were necessary to her devo- 
person, nor could go out of the house where she | tions, were left here. All the rest were trans- 
was without the king’s leave ;” and, therefore, | ported to Portugal.” Nor did Catherine's trials 


advised her “not to speak any more of Portugal, 
where there were enough who would wish her to 
be.” The chancellor then made haste to inform 
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end here. “In all this time,” continues Claren- 
don, “the king pursued his point: the lady came 
to the court—was lodged there—was every day 
in the queen’s presene ane the king in con- 
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tinual conference with her, whilst the queen sat | or as a servant of government acting under the 
untaken notice of; and if her majesty rose at the | commission of parliament; and he maintained 
indignity and retired into her chamber, it may | that he could be tried only by parliament, and 
be one or two attcnded her; but all the company | not by any inferior tribunal. His judges, who 
remained in the room she left, and too often said | were met to condemn, not to try him, overruled 
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those things aloud which nobody ought to have 
whispered... . . All these mortifications were 
too heavy to be borne; so that at last, when it 
was least expected or suspected, the queen on a 
sudden let herself fall first to conversation and 
then to familiarity, and, even in the same instant, 
to a confidence with the lady; was merry with 
her in public, talked kindly of her, and, in pri- 
vate, used vobody more friendly.”' 

On the 2d of June, a few days after the king’s 
marriage, the republican Sir Harry Vane was 


these objections, and bade him plead guilty or 
not guilty. Vane represented that he could not 
expect justice from judges who, in another place, 
had prejudged him and recorded their votes 
against him; that the length of time taken to 
search out matters against him, and the undue 
practices and courses to find out witnesses against 
him, were further proofs that he could not have 
an equal and impartial trial; that, during all 
that time, he had been kept in close imprison- 
ment without being once examined, or having 


any question put to him whereby he might con- 
jecture what would be charged against him ; that 
he had been treated as a great delinquent—his 
rents stopped, his tenants forbidden to pay them, 
his very courts prohibited by officers of great 
| personages claiming the grant of his estates; that, 
| by these undue proceedings, he had not where- 
withal to maintain himself in prison, and his 
debts, to the amount of above £10,000, were un- 
discharged, either principal or interest; and that. 
the hopes of private lucre and profit were such 
in his tenants and other persons, sought out for 
far and near to be witnesses against him, that it 
would be no wonder if, at last, some charges 
should be exhibited; but these charges were so 
| general and vague, that nothing certain, or that 
| applied peculiarly to himself, could be gathered 
; out of them. After expressing his faith and re- 
' liance on God, who now called him to suffer, as 
| he had formerly called him to act, for the good 
| of his country—after expressing his consciousness 
that for himself the issue would be good, what- 
ever this court might make it—he continued: 
“Far be it from me to have knowingly, mali- 
ciously, or wittingly offended the law, rightly 
Upon the Restoration, Vane, knowing that he had | understood and asserted; much less, to have done - 
taken no share in the trial or death of Charles I, | anything that is malum per se, or that is morally 
and that the new king, in his declaration from | evil. This is what I allow not, as I am a man, 
Breda, had promised a wide indemnity, continued , and what I desire with steadfastness to resist, as 
at hia house in Hampstead, near London.? He | Iam a Christian. If I can judge anything of 
was allowed to remain undisturbed for about | my own case, the true reason of the present dif- 
five weeks, when he was arrested and sent tothe | ficulties and straits I am in is because I have 
Tower, whence he had been carried from one | desired to walk by a just and righteous rule in 
prison to another for the space of two years. | all my actions, and not to serve the lusts and 
He had now been brought up from a Jone castle | passions of men, but rather to die than wittingly 
or block-house on one of the Scilly Islands. The | and deliberately sin against God and transgress 
indictment charged him with compassing and | his holy laws, or prefer my own private interest 
imagining the death of Charles IT., and conspiring | before the good of the whole community I relate 
to subvert the ancient frame of the kingly gov- | unto, in the kingdom where the lot of my resi- 
ernment of the realm. Vane objected that the | ‘dence is cast.” The counsel for the prosecution 
offences charged against him were committed | were reduced to silence; but the Chief-justice 
either in his capacitv as a member of parliament, | Foster muttered—“Though we know not what to 
thf, * Zudiow. | 88 to him, we know what to do with him.” Vane 
e 


arraigned before the Court of King’s Bench. 





" Srrk Harry VANe. 
From a print by Houbraken, after Sir P. ‘ely. 
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claimed the benefit of counsel, which had been 
denied to Harrison and the other regicides, and 
which i>was not usual to grant in cases of trea- 
son. The court, impatient to make him plead, 
promised him that if he would put himself on the 
issue he should have counsel. He then pleaded 
not guilty, and was sent back to the Tower for 
four days. When he re-appeared he claimed the 
promise which had been given him; on which 
his judges, who had received fresh instructions 
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traitors, Bradshaw or Coke, from the top of 
Westminster Hall?” With these words thun- 
dering in their ears, the jury retired, and in half 
an hour returned into court with a verdict ‘of 
guilty.’ 

On the morrow, Charles thus wrote from 
Hampton Court to Clarendon :—“ The relation 
that hath been made to me of Sir H. Vane's 
carriage yesterday in the hall is the occasion of 
this letter ; which, if I am rightly informed, was 


to condemn him, told him that they would be his | 80 insolent as to justify all he had done, acknow- 
counsel. The attorney-general, Sir Geoffrey Pal- | ledging no supreme power in England but a 
mer, a fanatic royalist, produced hia evidence. | parliament, and many things to that purpose. 

Vane combated the charges with great learning | You have had a true account of all; and, if he 
and eloquence. He maintained that the word | has given new occasion to be hanged, certainly 
king in the statute of treasons meant only aking | Ae is too dangerous a man to let live, if we can 
regnant, a king in actual possession of the crown, | honestly put hii out of the way. Think of this, 
and not a king merely de jure, who was not in| and give me some account of it to-morrow; till 
possession. He justified the conduct of the | when, I have no more to say to you.” What 
Commonwealth by the inevitable necessity of the | Clarendon’s account was, we may easily divine,’ 
case. ‘ This matter,” said he, “was not done in a ; for, on that day week (June 14), a scaffold was 
corner. The appeals were solemn, and the deci- | prepared on Tower-hill, on the very spot where 
| the Earl of Strafford had suffered so many years 
When new and never-heard-of changes do fall | before. At an early hour Vane took leave of his 
out in the kingdom, it is not like that the known | wife and children, and of a few generous friends 
and written laws of the land should be the exact | that were not afraid of incurring the hatred 
rule, but the grounds and rules of justice, con- | of government by showing a deep sympathy. 

tained and declared in the law of nature, are | He entreated them not to mourn for him. His 
and ought to be a sanctuary in such cases, even | religious enthusiasm blended itself, as it had 
by the very common law of England: for thence | ever done, with his republicanism and passionate 
originally spring the unerring rules that are set | love of liberty. “I know,” said he, “that a day 
by the Divine and eternal law for rule and sub- | of deliverance for Sion will come. Some may 
jection in all states and kingdoms.” with 
course of his defence he called attention to the confused noise of the warrior, and garments 
facts that the resolutions and votes rolled in blood; but I rather think it will be with 
the government of England into aCommonwealth | burning and fuel of fire... . I die in the certain 
were all passed before ine was returned to par- | faith and foresight that this cause shall have its 
liament; that he was bound to obey the powers ' resurrection in my death. My blood will be 
then regnant; that he had done nothing for any | the seed sown, by which this glorious cause will 
private or gainful ends, to profit himself or en- | spring up, which God will speedily raise... . . 
rich his relations, as well appeared by the great | As a testimony and seal to the justness of that 
debts he had contracted, and the destitute condi- | quarrel, I leave now my life upon it, as a legacy 
tion in which he should now leave his family. | to all the honest interest in these three nations. 

But the court was not to be moved by such ap- | Ten thousand deaths rather than defile my con- 
peals as these, and they determined that the | science, the chastity and purity of which I value 
evidence against the prisoner was good, and that | | beyond all this world!’ He was dragged on a 
the acts imputed to him amounted to high trea- | sledge from the Tower to the scaffold, looking so 
son. Vane then offered a bill of exceptions, and | ' cheerful that it was difficult to convince many 
claimed the benefit of the promise which the king | of the spectators that he was the prisoner about 
had made to the Convention Parliament—that, | ! to die. The government had been alarmed by 
if Vane should be attainted .by law, he would : the impression made by the dying words of Har- 

















not suffer the sentence to be executed. The | 
solicitor-general openly declared that “the pri- 
soner must be made a public sacrifice;” and, al- 


luding to Vane’s urgent and repeated demands 


for the benefit of counsel, he brutally exclaimed 
—‘* What counsel does he think would dare speak 
for him in such a manifest case of treason, un- 


leas he could call down the heads of his fellow- 
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rison, Scott, and Peters; and so they had resolved 
to interrupt, at all critical passages, the more 
dangerous eloquence of Vane. When he at- 


1 The attorney-general, who had the last word, was even per- 
mitted to hold a secret consultation with the foreman as the 
jury were leaving the box.—See Foster's Life of Sir Henry Vane, 
in Lives of Eminent Statesmen. . 

£ Clarendon, in his Life, avoids saying a single word about 
the trial and execution of Vane. 
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tempted to describe the condnct of his judges, | 


Sir John Robinson, the lieutenant of the Tower, 
interrupted him, saying, in a furious manner, 
“Tt is a lie; Iam here to testify that it is a lie. 
Sir, you must not rail at the judges.” Vane 
replied, “God will judge between you and me in 
this matter. I speak but matter of fact, and 
cannot you bear that? It is evident the judges 
refused to sign my bill of exceptious.” . . . Here 
the drummers and trumpeters were ordered to 
come close under the scaffold, and the trumpe- 
ters blew in his face to prevent his being heard. 
Sir Harry lifted up his hand, laid it on his breast, 
and, after a mild remonstrance, silence being 
restored, he proceeded to detail to his fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-Christians some circum- 
atances of his life and of the late Civil wars. Upon 
this, the trumpeters again sounded, the sheriff 
snatched at the paper he held in his hand,' and 
the lieutenant of the Tower furiously called out 
for the books of some that were taking notes of 
Vane'’s solemn and last discourse. “ He treats 
of rebellion,” said the lieutenant, “and you write 
it.” And thereupon six note books were deli- 
vered up. Vane said, meekly, that it was hard 
that he might not be permitted to speak, but 
that this was what all upright men might now 
expect from the worldly spirit. Here fresh blasts 
were blown upon the trumpets, and fresh efforts 
made by the lieutenant of the Tower and two or 
three others to snatch the paper out of his hand, 
“and they put their hands into his pockets for 
papers, xs was pretended, which bred great con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction to the spectators, see- 
ing a prisoner so strangely handled in his dying 
words.” At last Vane gave up all hope of being | 
allowed to explain himself to the people, and, 
turning away from the front of the scaffold, he 
kuelt in prayer for a few minutes by the side of 
the block, then laid his head upon that sharp 
pillow, and stretched out his arm as a signal to 
the executiuner, who struck a good blow, which 
severed his neck at once. His magnanimity on 
the scaffold made a wonderful and lasting im- 
pression, which became the deeper when men 
saw more and more of the ways of the restored 
government and of the universal corruption, im- 
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morality, irreligion, and indecency, that obtained 
among public men. General Lambert was tried 
and condemned at the same time; but by his 
timid proceedings after the death of the protec- 
tor, he had given very evident proofs that he was 
not a dangerous man; he pleaded guilty, threw 
himself abjectly upon the royal mercy, and was 
suffered to wear out the remainder of his days in 
an unhonoured prison in the island of Guernsey. 
Other blood, however, was shed. Colonels Okey, 
Corbet, and Barkstead, who had been concerned 
in the execution of the late king, had’ fled to 
Holland, but they were hunted out by Downing, 

who had once been chaplain in Okey’s regiment; 
the States gave them up, and they were brought 
to the gibbet and the knife. They died glorying 
in the good old cause, and Downing was held up 
to detestation.? General Ludlow, Mr. Lisle, and 
a few other Commonwealth men, who either had 
taken a part in the trial of Charles I, or had 

otherwise incurred the hatred of the royalists, 

had found an asylum among the republicans of 

Switzerland—a sacred asylum, which was not 

suffered to be invaded either by the threats or 

promises that were repeatedly held out through 

a series of years by the government and family 

of Charles II. Not being able to obtain their 

expulsion or their surrender by the Swiss, the 
royalists had recourse to assassination in a pri- 
vate way. Lisle was shot in the back in the 
month of August, 1664, on the Lord’s-day, as he 
was going into achurch at Lausanne. He fell 

dead on the spot in the churchyard, and close to 

the church-porch; and his murderer mounted a 

swift horse that was held for him at hand by 
another villain, and the two, shouting “God save 
the king,” galloped off and crossed the Swiss 
frontier into France. Other less successful at- 
tempts were made in the same manner upon the 
life of Ludlow, who distinctly charges King 
Charles, his mother the queen-dowager, and his 
sister the Duchess of Orleans, with employing 
these assassins. 


2 This Downing had been Cromwell's ambassador at the 


Hague, but, being ready to do any kind of work, he was con- 
tinued in his post by Charles. He employed a perfidious artifice 
to get possession of his victims, who had once been his friends 
and patrons. Even Pepys is indignant at this ‘‘ perfidious 
rogue.” 
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Act of uniformity enforced upon the Presbyterians—Ejection of their ministers on the anniversary of St. Bar- 
tholomew—Declaration of indulgence in behalf of Papists—Sale of Dunkirk—Opposition of Charlea to the 
triennial act—The conventicle act passed—Its oppressions—It is turned in Scotland against the national 
church—Scottiah persecutions by Lauderdale and Sharp—War with Holland—Naval engagements with the 
Dutch—Further oppressive acts of the high-church party—Fresh naval encounters with the Dutch—The fire 
of London—Opposition to the court commenced—Insurrection of the Covenanters in Scotland—Their defeat 
at the Pentland Hills—The Dutch block up the Medway and the Thames—Peace concluded with Holland— 
Plot against the Earl of Clarendon—He is deprived of the chancellorship—His impeachment in parliament— 
He secretly withdraws to France—The council called the Cabal formed —Its proceedings—Secret and treach- 
erous treaties of Charles with Louis X1V.—Charles obliged to relinquish his scheme of toleration—His 

- Inistresses—His design to change the national religion and government—His combination for that purpose 
with Louis XI'V.—Infamous treatment of Sir John Coventry—The bill called the “Coventry Act” —Acocount of 
Colone] Blood—His attempt to hang the Duke of Ormond—His behaviour before the king-—Charles and Louisa 
XIV. go to war with Holland—Nefarious attempt to capture the Dutch Smyrna fleet—Its failure—Indecisive 
naval battle with the Dutch at Solebay—The Dutch assailed by the French by land——-William, Prince of 
Orange—His character and abilities—He obtains the chief cominand in Holland—His able resistance to the 
French invasion—Meeting of parliament—- Unsuccessful attempts of the court to win over the Nonconformists 
—Bill to suppress Popery called the ‘‘Test Act” passed—Parliament prorogued—The Cabal succeeded by tho 
Danby administration—Peaco between England and Holland—Court and cabinet intrigues—Debates in par- 
liament upon the bill to prevent the danger which may arise from persoas disaffected to the. government— 
Troubles in Scotland—Attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharp—Slavish conduct of the Scottish parliament. 


wae @|S the anniversary of St. Bartho- | lord-general (Monk), the Duke of Ormond, the 
| a] “| lomew approached, the Presbyte- | | chief-justice, the attorney-general, and the secre- 
Np ee rian ministers, threatened with | taries of state. ‘‘The bishops,” says Clarendon, 
deprivation, reminded the king of | “were very much troubled that those fellows 
| all they and their party had done | should still presume to give his majesty so much 
NY} for his restoration, and then im- | vexation, and that they should have such access 
pibred his majesty to suspend the execution of | to him. They gave such arguments against the 
the act of uniformity for three months longer, | doing what was desired as could not be answered; 

by his letters to the bishops, by proclamation, | and, for themselves, they desired to be excused 
by an act of council, or in any other way hie | for not conniving in any degree at the breach 
majesty should think fit. Charles made them a | of the act of parliament, and that his majesty’s 
positive promise that he would do what they | giving such a declaration or recommendation (for 
desired; and this promise was solemnly given to | the three months’ respite) would be the greatest 
them in the presence of Monk, who was still | wound to the church, and to the government 
considered as leaning towards the Presbyterians | thereof, that it could receive.”' Asa matter of 
through his wife. But Clarendon stepped in and | course, the crown lawyers sided with the bishops; 
urged the absolute necessity of enforcing obedi- | and so, “ upon the whole matter, the king was 
ence to the act of uniformity without delay or | converted; and, with great bitterness against that 
connivance; and he told the king that it would | people in general, and against the particular per- 
not be in his power to preserve from deprivation | sons, whom he had always received too graciously, 
those ministers that would not submit to it. | concluded that he would not do what was desired, 
This is Clarendon’s account, almost in his own | and that the connivance should not be given to 
words. He tells us, indeed, that he was very | anyofthem. The bishops departed full of satis- 
tender of the king’s honour, and told his majesty | faction with the king’s resclution.”* Accordingly, 
that, having engaged his word, he ought to per- | upon the day prescribed, which the suffering Pres- 
form what he had promised. But Clarendon | byterians compared to the great-St. Bartholomew 
knew that Charles never regarded his word, and {| Massacre of the French, the act of uniformity was 
he had given him a strong inducement to break | enforced in all ita rigour. Some complied with 
it. Some of the bishops were then summoned | the terms for the sake of their families; but up- 
to Hampton Court, and the question was debated | wards of 2000 ministers refused, and were thrust 
in the presence of the king, the chancellor, the |""t7y,=S=S=“‘<;2 2OS~S!”*~*~*~*C*<C;*;é‘«‘S SS 
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out of their livings. The Long Parliament had 
assigned a fifth of the revenues of the church for 
the support of the Episcopalian clergy whom they 
dispossessed; but now the Episcopalians allowed 
nothing of the sort. “This,” says Burnet, “raised 
& grievous outcry over the uation. ... . Some 
few, and but few, of the Episcopal party, were 
troubled at this severity, or apprehensive of the 
very ill effecta it was like to have. Here were 
very many men, much valued, some on better 
grounds, and others on worse, who were now cast 
out ignominiously, reduced to great poverty, pro- 
voked by much spiteful usage,and cast upon those 
popular practices that both their principles and 
their circumstances seemed to justify.” But it 
was not merely the Presbyterian ministers and 
their flocks that suffered; all the Nonconformists 
(which now had become the general term, as that 
of Puritans had been formerly) were visited by a 
sharp persecution, their conventicles being every- 
where suppressed, and their preachers and many 
of themselves cast into prison as men guilty of 
the double sin of heresy and disloyalty. Hoping 
nothing from the laws or the parliament of their 
country, these men projected extensive emigra- 
tions to Holland, to New England, to other planta- 
tions beyond the Atlantic—to any spot where they 
might be safe from the “ prelates’ rage.” Upon 
this, the Earl of Bristol, the rash and eccentric 
Lord Digby of the Civil wars, and as rash and ec- 
centric now as ever, conceived a plan into which 
the leading Catholics entered very readily. This 
plan was to ‘procure, under cover of indulgence 
to the Protestant Nonconformists, whose depar- | 
ture from the country would be most mischievous ' 
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old dread or detestation of the Roman church. 
Charles, however, influenced by his brother the 
Duke of York, by Bristol, by Secretary Bennet, 
and by other avowed or concealed Papista, put 
forth a declaration of indulgence.'. Whatever were 
his motives, this was indisputably Charles's best 
act; but we shall presently see that the bigotry of 
part of his subjects did not allow him to main- 
tain it. 

Nearly at the same time, the whole English na- 
tion, without any distinction as to sects or parties, 
was disgusted by the sale of Dunkirk—that place 
which had been acquired by Oliver Cromwell, 
and which had been held of such importance even 
by the Convention Parliament who called home 
Charles, that, several months after his arrival, 
they had passed a bill annexing it to the imperial! 
crown of this realm, being encouraged thereto by 
Clarendon, who, on several public occasions, both 
Lefore and after the vote, dwelt with pompous 
rhetoric on the subject.2,; When Charles made up 
his mind to “chaffer away” the conquest of the 
‘‘magnanimous usurper,” there were three bid- 
ders in the market— Spain, from whom the place 
had been taken; Holland, that wished to secure 
it as a bulwark against the now encroaching and 
powerful French; and France, that longed for it 
as an extension of frontier, and a beginning to 
the occupation of all Belgium, and Holland to 
boot. All three bid high; but Charles expected 
more services from the growing power of France 
than he could hope for from the fast-declining 
power of Spain, or from the cautious government 
of Holland (he and Clarendon were actually en- 
' gaged ina secret negotiation with Louis XIV. 


to trade and industry, a wide and liberal tolera- | for a French force of 10,000 foot and some ca- 
tion, which should include all that did not con- | valry to subdue what seniniied of the liberties 
form—and themselves, as Papists, with the rest. | of England), and, after driving a long and hard 
The project pleased the king, and did uot dis- | bargain, Dunkirk was given up to France for 


please the minor sects; but the Presbyterians | 


were averse to sharing in a toleration with the 
Papists; and the bishops and the high-church 
party, who were for a strict conformity on the part 





1 It in dated the 20th of December, 1662. Clarendon attributes | 
the blame of it to Ashley Cooper (Shaftesbury), who had passed, 
by turns, for Presbyterian and Independent, but who, like his 
master King Charles, lad neither bigotry nor any strong attach- 
mont to any religion. The chancellor also infomns us that, to 
crown all the hopes of the Papists “the lady "—that ia, Castle- 
maine, the king's mistress, in whose apartment half the business 
of government was transacted — declared herself of that faith, 
and inveighed sharply against the church she had been bred 
in."—Zife. But he says nothing about the conversion of his 
own daughter, the Duchess of York, which took place soon after. 
2 “Whether it would really have been of great advantage to 
England, had it been preserved, may be doubted ; as, though, 
from ite situation, it might have afforded a shelter for our 
privateers instead of those of the enemy, a retreat for our fleets 
if beaten, or a safe landing-place for our armies; all there 
advantages would apparently have been fully balanced by the 
very large expense attending its preservation. These, however, 
are the views which a more enlightened system of policy has 











5,000,000 livres, payable in three years by bills of 
different dates.’ 
A.D. 1663. The parliament re-assembled on 


the 18th of February, and presently 


of all sects whatsoever, had abated none of their | ; fell with exalted zeal upon the king’s declaration of 


' tanght ‘the world. In the days of Clarendon they were very 
much unknown. It was then thought that establishments on 
the Continent of Europe were of the greatest importance to 
England, and were to be preserved as the most valuable append. 
ages of the British crown. Hence the despair of Mary at the 
loss of Calais: hence the anxiety of Cromwell) to obtain Dunkirk 
as an equivalent for that loss: and hence the universal cry of 
reprobation through the country when the latter place was lost 
to wa for ever."—Historical Inquiries reapecting the Character of 
Edward Hyde, Bart of Clarendon, by the Hon. George Agar 
Ellis (the late Lord Dover). 

* Bee Mcmoires d’Estrades, the French diplomatist who nego- 
tinted the sale ; Hurres de Louis XIV.; Clarendon's State Papers 
and Life. A recent writer, of strong opinions, seems to think 
that the sale was very justifiable, and that it was justified by 
the long acquiescence of the parliament. But if that parliament, 
which was as base as the king, said nothing of the subject for 
several years, ite calculated silence was not imitated by the 
nation. Everywhere the -people denounced the sale; and the 
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indulgence ; and the bill to give the crown a dis- | should think otherwise, I would never suffer 
pensing power without consent of parliament was | parliament to come together by the means pre- 
abandoned in the lords, where the bishops were ; scribed by that bill.” Charles was aware that the 
vehement against it; and it was deprecated in| Hampdens and the Pyms were no more. He 
both houses, which joined in representing to | knew the baseness of the present parliament, 
Charles tho alarming growth and increase of Po- ; which had been already sibbling at the triennial 
pery and of Jesuits in the kingdom. The com- ! act more than once,? and which now, without a 
mons, however, voted him a grant of four subsi- | murmur, annihilated that bulwark of liberty. 
dies; and then, their best work being done, he | This was so grateful to Charles, that he went in 
was about to prorogue the parliament, when the | person to the House of Lords to pass the repeal- 
Earl of Bristol delayed that measure by suddenly | ing bill, and to thank them. He told them that . 
impeaching the lord-chancellor. But, with the | every good Englishman would thank them for it; 
lielp of the judges, who declared against the le- | for the triennial act could only have served to 
gality of the charges, the matter soon fell to the ' discredit parliaments—to make the crown jealous 
ground. Bristol absconded; and the prorogation : of parliaments, and parliaments jealous of the 
took place on the 27th of July. During the long | crown—and persuade neighbour princes that Eng- 
holiday which followed, the court pursued their . land was not governed by a monarch? Such is the 
old course of revelry and riot; and a very inaig- account of this momentous transaction as given 
nificant insurrection took place at Farnley Wood, | by Clarendon, who, in his tenderness to royalty, 
in Yorkshire. It appears that the government, | forgets to mention that the king assured them 
if it did not actually foment it, was perfectly well | he would not be a day more without a parliament 
aware of the existence of this ephemeral plot, | on this account, and that the repealing bill con- 
which was promoted by religious persecution, | tained a provision that parliaments should not, 
but which did not include a single person of | in future, be intermitted for above three years at 
any rank or consequence. the most. But, as an eminent modern writer has 
A.D. 1664. On the re-assembling of parlia- | observed, the necessity of the securities in the 
ment, on the 16th of March, Charles | triennial act, and the mischief of that servile 
made a great deal of the affair of Farnley Wood. | loyalty which now abrogated those securities, be- 
He told the two houses that that plot was exten- | came manifest at the close of the present reign, 
sive and dangerous; that some of those conspira- | nearly four years having elapsed between the dis- 





tors maintained that the authority of the Long 
Parliament still existed in the surviving mem- 
bers; and that others computed that, by a clause 
in the triennial act, the present parliament was, 
by lapse of time, at an end several months since, 
and that, therefore, as the court issued no new 
writs, the people might themselves choose mem- 
bers for a new parliament. He said that he had 
often read over that bill; and though there was 


solution of Charles's last parliament and hisdeath.‘ 
In this same session was passed the infamous bill 
called the “Conventicle Act.” It forbade the Non- 
conformists to frequent any conventicles or places 
of worship not of the Establishment; and it im- 
posed a scale of punishments, ranging from three 
months’ imprisonment to seven years’ transporta- 
tion. ‘The execution of the act was not only com- 
mitted to the civil authorities, but to militia offi- 





no colour (as, indeed, there was not) fur the fancy | cers and the king's forces, who broke open every 
of the determination of the parliament (that is, | house where they knew, or fancied there were, a 
its ending in three years), yet he would not deny | few Nonconformists gathered together to worship 
that he had always expected tiem to reconsider | God in their own way. The close, unwholesome 
“the wonderful clauses”' in that bill, which had | prisons were soon crammed with conscientious vic- 
passed in a time “very uncareful for the dignity | tims—with men and women, with old and young 
of the crown.” He now requested them to look | —while others were ruined in their estates by 
again at that triennial bill. He said that he loved | bribing and purchasing the insecure connivance 
parliaments—that he was much beholden to par- | of the most corrupt and rapacious of the myrmi- 
liaments—that he did not think the crown could ; dons of the court. And when (as now and then 
ever be happy without frequent parliaments; “but happened) a few enthusiasts were driven to mad- 


assure yourselves,” said he, in conclusion, “if I 


soso conereeenesememinatiientmen oeemetnetnnememmeininemmnen” domtrenteteitmeenememetmanngentaetaatnengens aammamemtetaeaeentmeet 


merchants of London offered, through the lord-mayor, any sum 
of money to the king so that Dunkirk might not be alienated. 
And we are disposed to believe that, but for the hopes he enter- 
tained that Louis would afford him the means of making himeelf 
as absolute as his most Christian majesty, Charles would have 
turned aside from the unpopular measure, and contented him- 
self with some large annual allowance from the merchants. 

» These wonderful clauses, that were wormwood to the king 
and all the absolutists, were to the effect that, if the king did 


* 


| ness and insurrection, they were strung up on the 
not summon a fresh parliament within three years after a dis- 
solution, the peers were to meet and issue writs of their own 
accord ; if they did not within a certain time perform this duty, 
the sheriffs of every county were to take it on themselves; and 
in default of all constituted authorities, the electors might as- 
semble, without any regular summons, to choose representatives. 
2 Bills had been brought in for the repeal of the triennial act 
on the 3d of April, 1662, and the 10th of March, 1663. 
3 Clarendon, Life. 4 Hallam, Const, Hist. 
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gallows a dozen or more at a time—this good- 
natured king rarely or never exercising the pre- 
rogative of mercy in their behalf. Inthe middle 
of the month of May, Charles, “after giving such 
thanks to them as they deserved,” prorogued par- 
liament till November.' 

In Scotland, where there were few or no con- 
 venticles or secta, the whole force of this conven- 
ticle act was turned against the Presbyterians, 
whose faith was decidedly the national religion. 
‘‘All people,” saya Burnet, “ were amazed at the 
severity of the English act; but the bishops in 
Scotland took heart upon it, and resolved to copy 
from it: so an act paased there almost in the same 
terms.”* Lord Lauderdale, who had supplanted 
Middleton, and made himself supreme in Scot- 
land, which he governed for many years like a 
Turkish pachalic, forgetting his old Presbyteri- 
anisin, at the passing of the bill expressed great 
zeal for Epiacopacy and the church; and the voice 
of the Earl of Kincardine, an enemy to all perse- 
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courts, and in all the departments of government, 
resembled those of an inquisition; and yet Arch- 
bishop Sharp was never satisfied, but. complained, 
like Clarendon, that there was not vigour enough. 
He accused Lauderdale to the king; he intrigued 
to bring Middleton into business again; and when 
he found that he could not succeed, that his plot 
was discovered, he fell a trembling and weeping 
before the mighty and choleric pacha, protesting 
that he meant no harm, that he was only sorry 
that Lauderdale’s friends were, upon all occasions, 
pleading for favour to the fanatics. ; Se 
The English parliament re-assembled on the 
24th of November, with cries of foreign war, 


and anticipations of victory and plunder. The 
Duke of York, as Jord high-admiral and gover- 


nor of the African Company, had ordered the 


seizure of some Dutch settlements on the coast 


of Guinea; the Dutch had retaliated, and cap- 
tured a number of English merchantmen. The 
king, hoping to appropriate to himself a good 


cution, was drowned in the plaudits of the time- | part of the war-money that should be voted, fell 


serving majority. By another act, the Scottish | in with the popular humour; peaceful negotia- 
parliament made an offer to the king of an army | tions were broken off, and both countries pre- 
of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, to be ready, upon | pared their fleets. ‘The commons, by a lange 
summona, to march with forty days’ provision into | majority, voted a supply of £2,000,000, the king 
any part of his majesty'’s dominions, to oppose in- | protesting that he was compelled to enter into 
vaaions, to suppress insurrections, or to do any | this war for the protection, honour, and benefit 
other duty for the authority or greatness of the ‘of his subjects. The city of London furnished 
crown. ‘The Earl of Lauderdale wished by this ' several sums of money.' 

to let the king-see what use he might make of AD. 1665, 48 800n as the war broke out, a 
Scotland, if he should attempt to set up arbitrary - ' most terrible plague broke out also 
government in England by force of arms. The | in the city of London, and in the course of five 
Scota, according to the reasoning of this able and | months it swept away about 100,000 souls. The 
resolute but uuprincipled minister, had not much | anguish and despair, the wild recklessness and 
money to offer, but they could send him good and | profligacy which characterized the progress of 
hardy soldiers. Invigorated by the Scotch con- | the plague in ancient Athens, as recorded in the 
venticle act, Archbishop Sharp “drove very vio- | pages of Thucydides, were upon this occasion 
lently,” establishing what proved to be.a high | repeated in the metropolis of Christian England, 
commiasion court—one of the worst tyrannies | and the loud wail and lamentation over the whole 
cast down by the Civil war—and persecuting his | of London was strangely mingled with shouts of 
former brethren of the kirk without pity, and | jollity and madness. In many cases, it seemed _ 
without calculation of the personal danger he was ; as if men had set themselves in earnest to “curse 


thereby incurring. The prisons in Scotland were | God and die!” 
aoon crammed like those of England, the prisoners 
meeting with still worse usage. Sometimes they 
were fined, and the younger sort whipped about 
the streets. Troops were quartered throughout 
the country to force the people to respect the 
bishops, the Liturgy,and the new-imposed Episco- 
palian preachers. These troops were commanded 


When the visitation approached 
its height, those who could escape fled from the 
city, leaving their all behind them, while those 
who were unable or unwilling to flee, remained 
as the certain victims of the evil. At length, 
the public haunts, whether for business, religion, 
or pleasure, were deserted; the lonely streets 
were covered with grass; and not a sound was 


by Sir James Turner, “ who was naturally fierce, | heard but the warning bell that accompanied 
but he was mad when he was drunk, and that: the death-cart in its visits from house to house, 


was very often.”* The proceedings in the law- 





1 Parl. Hiet.; Clarendon, Life. 3 Own Times. 

8 “(He told me,” says Burnet, “he had no regard to any law, 
but acted as he wae commanded, in » military way: he confessed 
it went often against the grain with him to serve such a de- 
hauched and worthless company as the clergy generally were; 

ers, 


aud that sometimes he did not act up to the rigour of his ord 


and the cry of the undertakers, “Bring out your 
dead !” answered by the melancholy cry from 
the opened windows, “Pray for us!” In the more 





for which he was often chid both by Lord Rothes and Sharp, 
but was never cheoked for his illegal and violent proceedings. ” 
* Parl. Hist.; Clarendon; Burnet. j 
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crowded parts of the city, also, almost every | a great victory—that a greater had never been 
house was visited with destruction, and had the | known in the world; but the English people had 
warning plague-spot marked upon its door in | not forgotten Blake, and they were very critical 
the form of a red cross, with the accompanying | upon the whole affair. The duke was rewarded 
inscription, “ Lord, have mercy upon us!" “All | bya grant of £120,000; yet it was thought expe- 
the king’s enemies,” says Burnet, “and all the | dient to remove him from the fleet, and to in- 
enemies of monarchy, said, here was a manifest | trust the command to the Earl of Sandwich. 
character of God’s heavy displeasure upon the ‘This earl got scent of a Dutch fleet from the 
nation; as, indeed, the ill life the king led, and | West Indies very richly laden, which had taken 
the viciousness of the whole court, gave but a | refuge in the neutral port of Bergen in Norway. 
melancholy prospect.” The King of Denmark, the sovereign of the coun- 

On the 3d of June, off Lowestoft, the Duke of | try, having some grounds of complaint against 
York encountered the Dutch fleet under the com- | the Dutch government, and being tempted by the 
mand of Admiral Opdam. The battle was ter- | value of the fleet, agreed to allow Sandwich to 
rible: Opdam was blown up with his ship and | capture it in his port, upon condition that he 
crew, three other Dutch admirals and an im-. should have half of the rich prize. But Sand- 
mense number of men perished, and, in all, | wich wanted the whole of the spoil; and in spite 
eighteen Dutch ships were either sunk or blown | of the warning of the governor of Bergen, who 
up; the English lost Rear-admira]l Sansum, Vice- ‘said that he could not let him enter without an 
admiral Lawson, three captains, the Earl of: express order from his court, ordered Captain 
Falmouth, and some other volunteers of rank; | Teddiman to dash into the port with twenty-two 
but their loss in seamen was comparatively in- ships and cut out all the Dutchmen. Teddiman 
considerable, and they decidedly had the advan- | encountered a tremendous fire, not only from 
the Dutch ships, but also 
from the Danish castle and 
land batteries: five of his 
commanders were killed,and 
he was obliged to retreat 
with disgrace and loss. 

As the plague still raged 
in London, the court had 
removed to Oxford, and 
there parliament. re-assem- 
bled on the 9th of October 
to vote a fresh war supply. 
The high-church party that 
now controlled the cabinet, 
and that were all-powerful 
_ in the House of Commons, 
~ continued to insist that the 
king would never be able to 
establish a truly regal au- 
thority unless he permitted 

' the clergy to coerce the con- 
tage. But in the evening, instead of attending | sciences of his subjects; and at Oxford they intro- 
to the pursuit of the retiring Dutch, the Duke of ; duced and carried the memorable “ Five-mile Act, 
York went to bed, and Lord Brounker, a gentle- | which rendered it penal for any Nonconformist 
man of his bed-chamber, went upon deck and told | minister to teach in a school or come within five 
Penn, the commanding officer, “as if from the | miles of any city, borough, or corporate town, or 
duke,” that he must slacken sail. To the amaze- | any place whatever in which he had preached or 
ment of the fleet this order was obeyed, and all | taught since the passing of the act of uniformity, 
chance of overtaking the Dutch was lost. The i unless he had previously taken the oath of non- 
duke and his courtiers returned from sea, “all | resistance. Next, this high-church party brought 
fat and lusty and ruddy by being in the sun;”? and | a bill into the commons for imposing the oath of 
these gentlemen gave out that the victory was | non-resistance, not merely upon ministers and 
schoolmasters, but upon the whole nation. This 
' The larger figure exhibits a first-rate ship of war, asdelineated | bill they lost, yet only through a majority of three. 


Para ronoety ee ee Though the bill was lost, the bishops and clergy 


from a print of the period. 2 Pepys, Diary. | preached and acted as if it had been passed, and 
Vo. IT. 191 
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as if the people of England were slaves both 
by act of parliament and by the Word of 
God. Their pastoral charges and their sermons 
rolled in louder thunder than that of Laud and 
Mainwaring upon the Divine right of kings, 
the duty of passive obedience, and the eternal 
damnation provided for those who resisted the 
Lord’s anointed and the ministers of the only 
true church upon earth. Meanwhile the de- 
bauchery of the court continued on the increase, 
und Oxford became the scene of scandalous in- 
trigues, drinking, gaming, duelling, and ruffianly 
quarrels. “The lady,” though allowed to 
dictate to chancellors and secretaries of state, 
and to dispose of benefices and promotion 
in this loyal church, was obliged to share 
the king’s affections with various other 
women ; the Duke of York in these respects 
closely copied his elder brother; and at 
Oxford the duchess (Clarendon’s daughter) 
hegan to retaliate in kind.' 
wv The great plague which 
enue had converted a large part of 
London into a wilderness disappeared alto- 
gether in the month of February, after a 
tremendous hurricane. The court ven- 
tured as far as Hampton Court, and at 
last, when all danger was over, the king 
returned to Whitehall. During his ab- 
sence the seamen of the royal navy, upon 
whose bravery and conduct the honour and 
safety of the nation depended, had been 
left to lie starving and moaning in the 
streets fur lack of money tu pay their 
urrears, And now the war threatened to 
be more formidable ; for the French king, 
by a sudden turn in his politics, made 
common cause with the Dutch. The Eng- 
lish fleet, commanded by Monk and Prince 
Rupert, had been divided at sea. Early in 
the morning of the lst of June Monk unex- 
pectedly discovered De Ruyter and his fleet 
lying at anchor half-channel over. Seeing 
the great inferiority of their force, an English 
council of war urged that it would be rash 
to begin a fight; but his Grace of Albemarle, 
who had taken to drinking to excess, and who 
was probably then drunk, resolved to wait nei- 
ther for better weather nor for Prince Rupert, 
and he gave the signal for attack. He had only 
sixty ships to oppose to eighty-four, and most of 
these ships were badly officered. The old officers 
who had served under the great Blake had been 
nearly all dismissed on account of their republi- 
_ canism or their nonconformity; and the Duke of 
York had filled up their places with a set of lord- 
lings, courtiers, and pages. In this day’s “mad 
fight” the English suffered severely; a ship 


1 Burnad; Pepys. 


, Southwark. 


General. View oF LONDON BEFORE THE Great Firk, taken from the Tower of St. Mary Overies. 


Carefully copied from Hollar's lange engraving, dated 1639. 
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and a frigate were taken, and all their ships that | accused himself of having been in a plot with 
came really into action were ruined in their masts | two other poor Frenchmen, and of having set fire 
and rigging by the chain-shot—a new invention | to the firat house. His confession plainly indi- 
attributed to the great De Witt. In the course of | cated the state of his intellect, and the chief- 
the night the Dutch received somereinforcements, | justice told the king that all his discourse was so 
yet, on the morrow Monk renewed the combat, and | disjointed that he could rot believe him guilty. 
all that day, however ill commanded, the English | No one appeared to prosecute or accuse Hubert; 
mariners vindicated their old reputation. Night | yet the jury found him guilty, and the king and 
again separated the combatants; and again the | the judges allowed the poor insane creature to be 
dawn of day—the third day of carnage—saw the | hanged. 
fight renewed. But now Monk fought retreat-! On the 21st of September, while the citizens 
ing, aud, after taking out the men, he burned | were yet bivouacking on the ruins of London, 
several of his most disabled ships. Towards | the parliament re-assembled after nearly a year's 
evening he saw the whole squadron under Prince | recess, and voted £1,800,000 for prosecuting the 
Rupert making towards him. Nearly at the |; ill-managed war. <A regular opposition to the 
same moment the Prince Royal—esteemed the | court was, however, now gaining some ground 
best man-of-war in the world—struck on asand- | in both houses, Although it included some few 
bank and was taken by the Dutch. Next day | honest and patriotic men, it was chiefly directed 
the battle was renewed, both sides fighting more | by the passions and interests of a selfish crew, 
desperately than ever, until a thick fog inter-| that were nota whit more honest or virtuous 
rupted the slaughter. When the fog dispersed | than the court, and it was headed by the profli- 
De Ruyter was seen in retreat, but Monk andj gate Duke of Buckingham, who had “a mortal 
Prince Rupert were in no condition to follow | quarrel with the ladv.” These men courted the 
him. By the month of July the Dutch admiral | Presbyterians and Nonconformists, got up a 
‘was again at sea with a still stronger fleet; but | fresh cry against Popery, and brought about 
now Monk and Rupert gave him a decided de- | the appointing a committee to examine and re- 
feat, and drove him back in rage and despair | port on the alarming growth of that proscribed 
to the Texel. They then detached Sir Robert | religion. Having thus disturbed the court in its 
Holmes with a considerable force, which scoured | faith, they proceeded to touch it in the purse; 
the Dutch coast, burning two ships of war, 150 | and they introduced a bill for appointing com- 
unprotected merchantmen and shipping craft, | missioners to examine the accounts of those 
and one or two defenceless villages. who had _ received and issued the money for this 
But a mightier conflagration was at hand.| war. Mistresses and ministers, and all men 
The summer had been the hottest and driest | holding public employments, were thrown into 
that had been known for many years; London, | consternation: they declared that this would be 
being then for the most part built of timber { touching the royal prerogative in its most vital 
filled up with plaster, was as dry and combusti- | parts; and Clarendon opposed the proceedings 
ble as fire-wood; and in the middle of the night | with all his might, exhorting the king to pre- 
between the 2d and 3d of September a fire broke | vent these “excesses in parliament”—not “ to 
out, “that raged for three days, as if it had a | suffer them to extend their jurisdiction to cases 
commission to devour everything that was in its | they had nothing to do with”-—and to “restrain 
way.” It began at a baker's house near London | them within their proper bounds and limits.” 
bridge, on the spot where the cbelisk called the | In the lords an attempt was made to defeat the 
Monument now stands, and it was not stopped | bill. The commons hotly resented this inter- 
until it had reduced nearly the whole of the city | ference with their privileges, and threatened to 
from the Tower to Temple Bar to a sightless | impeach the chancellor and the Lady Castlemaine. 
heap of cinders and ashes. In the midst of this | Hereupon Charles, in spite of Clarendon’s ad- 
terrific conflagration a report was raised and | vice “to be firm in the resolution he had taken,” 
spread that it was the effect of a conspiracy of | ordered the lords to submit, and so the bill was 
the French and Dutch with the Papists. <A | allowed to pass. But the party who had won 
stupified and desperate mob ran up and down | this victory knew not how to use it, or could 
seizing all the foreigners and English Catholics | not agree among themselves as to the division of 
they could find; but, to the lasting honour of | the personal profit to be derived from it; and, in 
the London populace, desperate and bewildered | the end, it was turned into a mockery by the 
as they were, they shed no blood, leaving such | king’s being allowed to appoint a commission of 
iniquities to be perpetrated by the fabricators of | his own for auditing the accounts. Charles told 
Popish plots, the parliament and the judges. A | the commons that they had dealt unkindly with 
mad Frenchman, of the name of Hubert, who | him in manifesting a greater distrust than he 
had been for many years looked upon as insane, | merited, and parliament was prorogued with 
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evident ill-humour on both sides. ‘I'he Duke of 
Buckingham was for a time deprived of all his 
places. —— 
During the session an insurrection, provoked 
by the tyranny of Lauderdale and Archbishop 
Sharp, broke out in the west of Scotland, the 
atronghold of the Covenanters. The people, after 
being ridden over by the dragoons of Turner, 
were excited by Sempil, Maxwell, Welsh, Guth- 
rie, and other ministers. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber, they roge in a mass, seized Turner, and ap- 
pointed a solemn fast-day to be held at Lanark. 
lauderdale was at court, and so Sharp managed 
this bishops” war with two troops of horse and a 
regiment of foot-guards. Dulziel, a military man 
of some reputation, commanded under the arch- 
bishop in the field. The insurgents, who now 
began to be called Whigamores or Whigs, had 
few gentlemen with them, for all the suspected 
had been “clapped up” long before. On the 
28th of November, they were attacked by Dal- 
ziel on the Pentland Hills, and after a brave re- 
sistance, forty were killed on the spot, and 130 
were taken prisoners. Even in their first fury 
they had been merciful—they had respected the 
life of their prisoner the lawless Turner; but no 
mercy was shown to them in return; ten were 
hanged upon one gibbet at Edinburgh, and thirty- 
tive more were sent back to the west, and there 
hanged up before their own doors. Archbishop 
Sharp made a keen search for all who had been 
in any way concerned in the rising; and, to extort 
confession, he employed a new instrument of 
torture, for ever infamous under the name of “the 
boots.” Though for the most part poor and ob- 
scure men, the victims bore their sufferings with 
heroic constancy, preferring death to the betray- 
ing of their friends. M‘Kail, a young preacher, 
was atrociously tortured and then executed under 
an unproved suspicion. Dalziel, a wild drunkard, 
hanged a man because he would not tell where 
his father was concealed, and killed many others 
without any form of trial, When he heard of 
any that would not go to church, he quartered 
soldiers upon them to eat them up. 

Louis XTV., who had now other projects in 
hand, wished to creep out of the war; and Charles, 


being sorely disappointed in his expectations of 





' Pepys, Diary. 

7To this they were tempted by the rapid decline of Spain. 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his Letters on the Study of History, gives a 
striking sammary of that decline down to 1660. ‘‘ As to Spain, 
the Spanish branch (of the honse of Austria) was fallen as low 
twelve years afterwards, that is, in the year 1660, Philip II. 
left his successors a ruined monarchy. He left them something 
worse; he left them his example and principles of government, 
founded in ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all 
the pedantry.of state. I have read somewhere or other, that 
the war of the Yow Countries alone cost him, by hie own con- 
fession, five huwmdifed and sixty-four millions, a prodigious sum, 
in what specie scever he reckoned. Philip ITI. and Philip IV. 
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plunder and prize-money, was well disposed to 
peace. Negotiations between the three powers 
of France, Holland, and England were opened 
at Breda. But hostilities were not suspended; 
and De Witt, being well aware of the condition 
of the English fleet, resolved to avenge his coun- 
try for the injury it had sustained at the hands 
of Sir Robert Holmes. To save the money 
which parliament had voted, and to apply it 
to his own pleasures, Charles had neglected to 
pay the seamen and to fit out the fleet. The 
streets of London were again full of starving 
sailors; and only a few second and third rate 
ships were in commission. In the beginning of 
June, De Ruyter dashed into the Downs with 
eighty sail and many fire-ships, blocked up the 
mouths of the Medway and the Thames, de- 
stroyed the fortifications at Sheerness, cut away 
the paltry defences of bombs and chains drawn 
across the rivers, and got to Chatham on the one 
side, and nearly to Gravesend on the other. In 
the Medway the Royal Charles, one of the best 
of our ships, was taken; the Loyal James, the 
Oak, and London, were burned. Upnor Castle 
had been left without gunpowder; and there was 
searcely any gunpowder or shot in any of the 
ships. There were many desperate English sail- 
ors serving on board the Dutch ships; and they 
shouted to one another, and to the people on 
shore, that they were now fighting for dollars 
instead of fighting for navy-tickets that were 
never paid.’ If De Ruyter had made for Lon- 
don at once, he might have burned all the ship- 
ping in the Thames; but, while he was in the 
Medway, Prince Rupert threw up some strong 
batteries at Woolwich, and sank a number of 
vessels to block up the passage. After doing a 
vast deal of mischief, and inflicting still more 
disgrace, the Dutch, towards the end of June, 
sailed from the Downs, scoured our coast, and 
then returned in triumph to the Texel. In the 
month of August a treaty of peace was concluded __. 
at Breda. 

Charles had no great anxiety to redeem the 
honour of his arms; but he had entered into a 
secret treaty with Louis XIV. for the conquest 
of Spanish Flanders,? which was to be followed, 
at some not distant time, by the subversion of 


followed his example and his principles of government at home 


and abroad. At home, there was much form, but no good order, 
no economy, nor wisdom of policy in the state. The church 
continued to devour the state; and that monster, the Inquisition, 
to dispeople the country, even more than perpetual war, and 
all the numerous colonies that Spain had sent to the West 
Indies: for your lordship will find that Philip ITT. drove more 
than 900,000 Morisooes out of his dominions by one edict, with 


‘such circumstances of inhumanity in the execation of it as 


Spaniards alone could exercise, and that tribunal who had pro- 
voked this unhappy race to revolt, could aloneapprove. Abroad, 
the conduct of these princes was directed by the same wild 


spirit of ambition; rash in undertaking though slow to exeoute,- 
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the Dutch republic, and a partition of territory 
between France and England. While smarting 
under disgrace and loss, the people of London 
had clamoured for anew parliament. The king, 
who had raised an army of 10,000 men without 
their consent, called his old parliament together 
on the 25th of July; but without allowing them 
to proceed to any business, he dismissed them till 
the month of October. In the interval Clarendon 
was ruined by a cabal whose proceedings were so 
illegal, and whose motives were so base, as almost 
to conceal the real transgressions of that despotic 
minister. The Duke of Buckingham, who had 
made his peace with Lady Castlemaine, and reco- 
vered the king’s favour, united with Shaftesbury, 
Clifford, Lauderdale, Monk, Sir William Coven- 
try, and others, in a concentrated attack upon the 
chancellor. The king himself had no affection for 
his old servant, and Lady Castlemaine, the other 
mistresses, and the queen, were all his declared 
enemies. Even his own son-in-law, the Duke of 
York, was inimical to his interests, or lukewarm 
in regard to them; and ke undertook the task 
of intimating to him that the king thought it 
best and safest for himself that he should resign 
the great seal. Clarendon declared that there 
was a conspiracy against him, and that he would 
speak with the king before he returned any an- 
swer. The king promised to go to him at his 
own house on the morrow, as the chancellor was 
sick of the gout; but several days passed, and he 
went not. The Duchess of York pleaded for her 
father, but Charles told her that what he in- 
tended was for the chancellor's good, and the 
only way to preserve him from the vengeance of 
parliament. Monk went with a delusive mes- 
sage from the king to the chancellor. Clarendon 
then went to Whitehall, and made a desperate 
struggle for the preservation of his posts. Charles 
told him that he was assured that the parliament 
would impeach him as soon as they came toge- 
ther, and that if he did not resign and withdraw 
himself he would perish on tl: block like Straf- 
ford. The chancellor pleaded his Jong and faith- 
ful services to his father and himself; the king 
replied that he was not strong enough to protect 
him, that the power of parliament was great, 
and that he was in no condition to resist it. As 
the chancellor returned from Whitehall, “the 
-Jady,” the Lord Arlington, and Mr. May, looked 


and obstinate in pursuing though unable to succeed, they opened 


a new aluice to let out the little life and vigour that remained in 
their monarchy. Philip IT. is said to have been piqued against 
his uncle Ferdinand, for refusing to yield the empire to him on 
the abdication of Charles V. Certain it is that as much as he 
loved to disturb the peace of mankind, and to meddle in every 
quarrel] that had the appearance of supporting the Roman, and 
oppressing every other church, he meddled little in the affairs 
of Germany. . . . What completed their ruin was, they knew 
not how to lose, nor when to yield. They acknowledged the 
independency of the Dutch commonwealth, and became the 
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together at him ont of the lady's open window, 
“with great gaiety.”' After four days Charles 
sent Secretary Morrice with a warrant, under 
the sign manual, to require and receive the great 
seal. Clarendon, unable to help himself, deli- 
vered the symbol, which was presently trans- 
ferred to Bridgman, who had proved hia loyalty 
in the trials of the regicides. Clarendon be- 
lieved that the storm was now blown over; but 
he had offended too many parties, besides the 
king and “the lady,” to be allowed to escape so 
easily. 

On the 10th of October the session was opened; 
and the commons soon voted an address of thanks 
to the king for all his acts of grace, and particu- 
larly for his removal of Clarendon. The lords 
joined with the commons, and Charles assured 
them both that he had removed the late chan- 
cellor from his service and from his counsels for 
ever. If this royal declaration were intended to 
cover Clarendon from further attack, it was a 
failure. The commons proceeded to impeach 
him of treason. They inserted, without evidence, 
some charges that were false, and some that 
had nothing treasonable in them; but Clarendon, 
however faithful to the king, had, in many in- 
stances, been unfaithful to his country, and the 
whole tenor and spirit of his political life were 
adverse to liberty. He had long maintained a 
secret correspondence with the French court; 
and although the fact was not so well known 
then as now, he had been guilty of the capital 
misdemeanour of clandestinely soliciting pecu- 
niary aid for his own sovereign from the King 
of France. Clarendon, indeed, first taught a 
lavish prince to seek the wages of dependence 
from a foreign power, and to elude the control 
of parliament by the help of French money.” 
It should seem, too, that Clarendon’s pride and 
austerity had alienated nearly all his friends; 
and that his grasping, money-getting propensity 
was sufficiently notorious among all classes of 
men, Evelyn, who was personally a friend to 
Clarendon, assured Pepys that my lord-chancel- 
lor was very open to corruption, or that he never 
did nor ever would do anything but for money.?. 
And, as Clarendon was ostentatious, he built 
such a house, and collected such pictures and 
furniture, as excited the surprise of all who knew 
the poverty in which he had returned to his own 


allies of their ancient subjects, at the treaty of Minster; but 


they would not forego their usurped claim on Portugal, and 
they persisted in carrying on singly the war against France. 
Thus they were reduced to such a lowness of power as can hardly 
be paralleled in any other case; and Philip IV. was obliged at 
last to conclude a peace on terms repugnant to his inclination, 
to that of his people, to the interest of Spain, and to that of all 
Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty.” 

1 Clarendon, Life. 2 Hallam, Const, Hist. Eng. 

3 For other particulars relating to Clarendon at this time, see 
the invaluable Diaries of Eyelyn and Pepys. 
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country only a few years before. It suited not | wards returned to England, to the penalties of 
his prosecutors to charge him home with his | high treason; and rendered incapable of pardon 
constant approbation of despotic principles, his | without the consent of the two Houses of Parlia- 
fierce intolerance, and his persecution of the Non- | ment. Only Hollis and a few others of no name 
conformists. protested against this bill. The proud old man 
On the 12th of November Mr. Edward Sey- | bore his misfortunes with little dignity, and he 
mour presented the impeachment at the bar of | died an exile in France about seven years after 
the lords, and, in the name of the commons, de- ! his flight. 
manded that the Earl of Clarendon should be| Sir Thomas Clifford, first commissioner of the 
committed as a traitor. The lords received the | treasury, afterwards Lord Clifford and high- 
impeachment, but refused to commit the earl, | treasurer, the Earl of Arlington, secretary of 
“because the House of Commons only accused j state, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ashley, 
him of treason in general, and did not assign or | chancellor of the exchequer, afterwards Earl of 
npecify any particular treason.” The Duke of ; Shaftesbury and Jord-chancellor, and the Duke 
Buckingham, Bristol, Arlington, and others of | of Lauderdale, now divided among them the au- 
that party, including Monk and three bishops, | thority and profits of government. The five ini- 
entered a protest against the refusal of their | tial letters of their names, put together, spelled 
house to commit upon the general charge. The | the word cABAL, and their doings answered to 
lower house was thrown into a fury, and de-| this title, hy which their worthless ministry is 
manded a conference with the lords. Here | commonly designated. 
Charles set some of the bishops to work to per- Some of the acts of the Cabal 
suade the chancellor to be gone in order to suve ministry were, however, such as 
his own life and preserve his majesty’s peace of | might meet the approval of better and purer 
mind. According to Clarendon’s account, he re- | politicians than the members of the parliament 
sisted till the 29th of November, when the king | of that time. They took alarm at the daring 
told his son-in-law, the Duke of York, that de | ambition of Louis XIV., who had invaded Span- 
“must advise him to be gone,” his majesty much | ish Flanders with three armies, and was threat- 
blaming him for not putting trust in the bishops | ening the independence of the United Provinces, 
and in his own royal word. “The king,” con- | and, by means of that able diplomatist Sir Wil- 
tinues Clarendon, “had no sooner left the duke, | liam Temple, they opened negotiations with the 
but his highness sent for the Bishop of Winches- | great De Witt, who was still at the head of the 
ter, and bade him tell the chancellor from him, | Dutch republic. The speedy result was, the for- 
that it was absolutely necessary for him speedily | mation of the famed triple alliance between Eng- 
to be gone, and that he had the king’s word for | land, Holland, and Sweden, with the object of 
all that had been undertaken by the Bishop of | mediating a peace between France and Spain, 
Hereford.” And that same rough November | and checking the schemes of Louis.'| The French 
night, as soon as it was dark, the infirm old | monarch knew that a league where Charles was 
chancellor fled with two servants to Erith, and | concerned could not be lasting; and, setting on 
there embarked for France. When his depar- | foot new intrigues, he, for the present, made a 
ture and safe arrival at Calais were k:iown to | show of moderation, and in the month of April 
his friend the Earl of Denbigh, that peer rose | concluded the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, retain- 
in his seat and said he had an address to the} ing Lille, Tournai, Douai, Charleroi, and other 
house from the Ear] of Clarendon, which he de- | places of great strength and importance in Flan- 
sired might be read. This wasan apology, under | ders, and giving back to Spain the whole of 
the name of an humble petition and address, in | Franche-Comté, which he had overrun. As a 
which the ex-chancellor defended himself against | sample of his public honesty, it may be mention- 
some of the imputations, or, as he called them, | ed, that while his minister was actually negotia- 
“foul aspersions,” of his accusers. After the | ting the triple alliance at the Hague, Charles was 
paper had been read in the lords it was sent to the | maintaining a close correspondence at Paris, and, 
commons, who voted that it contained much un- | through his sister the Duchess of Orleans, the 
truth, and scandal, and sedition, and that it should | Duke of Buckingham, and Rouvigny, was making 
be publicly burned by the hand of the hangman. | overtures for a clandestine treaty with Louis. 
The lords concurred in this sentence, and the | The Duke of York also was bent upon this union 
paper was burned accordingly. A bill for ban- | with the despotic court of France, declaring that 
ishing and disenabling the fugitive was soon | nothing else could re-establish the English court.’ 
passed.;by both houses. By this bill, unless he | tin relinquishing the pay of the French king, Charles tried 
r. ired himself before the Ist of February, | to get supplies for his pleasures from the now humbled and im- 
to be banish ed for life; disabled from ever poverished court of Spain; and Temple was instructed to ask from 


ty the Spanish ambassador ‘‘as much money as he could spare ” 
again holding any office; subjected, if he after- | 2 afew, of Great Britain and Ireland, by Sir John Dalrymple, 
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In fact, it was already the cherished project of 
both brothers to make the power of the English 
crown absolute by the aid of Louis XIV. Par. 
liament had met on the 10th of February. It 
was charmed with the triple league— with its 
essentially Protestant character, and with the 
recognition by Spain of the independence of Por- 
tugal. By his marriage treaty Charles had en- 
gaged to support the interests of the house of 
Braganza, and he had even sent a small body of 
English troops into Portugal, where, though left 
in a miserable, payless condition,' they had be- 
haved very gallantly at the great battle of Evora, 
in which the Spaniards, under Don John of 
Austria, had been completely defeated. The 
parliament was further gratified by a treaty of 
commerce which had been concluded with Spain. 
But all their good humour disappeared at the 
first blush of a project of religious toleration. 
The king, in his speech, had recommended “some 
course to beget a better union and composure in 
the minds of his Protestant subjects in matters 
of religion;” and it became known that Bridg- 
man, now lord-keeper, the chief-baron, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, Bishop Wilkins, Ashley, and Buck- 
ingham, had laid the foundations of a treaty with 
the Nonconformists, on the basis of a comprehen- 
sion for the Presbyterians and a toleration for 
the minor Protestant sects. The orthodoxy of 
the House of Commons was as powerful and as 
intulerant as it had been in 1662. Members 
could not speak fast enough or loud enough. 
They declared that the only true Protestant reli- 
gion aud monarchy would be subverted; they 
kept back the supplies; they spoke of making a 
searching inquiry into the miscarriages of the 
late Dutch war, and into the corruptions and 
peculations of ministers and other servants of 
government. Charles wanted the money, was 
alarmed at their fury, and gave up the scheme 
of toleration. It was said at the time, that who- 
ever proposed new laws about religion must do 
it with a rope about his neck: The commons 
finished by continuing the conventicle act and 
increasing its rigour. They adjourned on the 
8th of May to the llth of August, at the desire 
of the king, who wisely interrupted a struggle 
which had arisen between the two houses, touch- 
ing a question of privilege, and a bold attempt of 
the lords to extend their jurisdiction at the ex- 





\ Bem. of Lady Fansharce, wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe, am- 
bassador from Charles II. to the courts of Portugal and Madrid. 

2 Aa the king had two actresses, so ‘‘ the lady” took to herself 
two actors—or, rather, one stuge-player aud a rope-dancer! She 
also gambled outrageously. 

In the following year (1670), by which time she had had four 
or five children, which the king owned, he elevated her to be 
Duchess of Cleveland, with remainder to her natural sons. ‘‘She 
was,” says Burnet, ‘‘a woman of great beauty, but most enor- 
mously vicious and ravenous; foolish, but imperious; very uneasy 
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pense of the commons. They had voted asupply 
of £310,000. 

My Lady Castlemaine was now “ mightily out 
of request, the king going little to her.” He had 
been captivated by Mary Davies, who danced a 
jig marvellously, and by Nell Gwyn, another 
public actress, both of whom he was accustomed 
to introduce at court. Lady Castlemaine retali- 
ated; but, in spite of the king’s inconstancies and 
her own, she retained for many years a great 


| influence? There were royal projects of abduc- 


tien and divorce, adulterous if not incestuous 
intrigues, which might figure in the Satires of 
Juvenal, but which can find no place in our pages. 

Parliament re-assembled in October to vote 
the king more money, to strengthen the coercive 
powers of the church, and to do nothing else; for 
they were abruptly dissolved after a short session. 
They were not so liberal as was desired, and 
Charles was now completing his arrangements 
with Louis, which he hoped would render him 
for ever independent of parliaments.* 

When the houses met again (on 
the l4th of February), Charles, 
contrary to English usage, and in imitation of 
Louis X1V., went to open the session with an 
escort of his guards. His whole tone, too, was 
changed, and he seemed to threaten where he 
used to ecajole. Nor was there any increase of 
spirit on the part of the commons to meet this 
absolute bearing. They allowed the king to 
speak contemptuously of the commission for 
auditing the public accounts; and, after voting 
some supplies, they separated like a set of venal 
cowards. Charles and his brother, whose reli- 
gious zeal was different, but whose love of abso- 
Jute power was pretty equal, though James was 
the steadier despot, and Charles chiefly loved 
absolutism for the command it would give him 
over the purses, pens, and tongues‘ of his people, 
conceived that it would now be an easy task to 
change both the religion and government of the 
nation. They proposed to fortify Plymouth, 
Hull, and Portsmouth. The fleet was under the 
duke, who was still the lord-admiral; the guards 
had been increased, and it was calculated —rather 
rashly, no doubt—that both the army and navy 
would stand by the king in any attempt. Louis 
stepped in with offers of assistance in men and 
money; but he drove a hard bargain, and involved _ 


A.D. 1670. 
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to the king; and always carrying on intrigues with other men, 
while yot she pretended she was jealous of him. His passion for 
her, and her strange behaviour towards him, did so dleorder 
him, that often he was not master of himself, nor capable of 
minding business.” This account is more than borne out by a 
variety of authorities. 3 Dalrymple. 

4 According to Burnet, Charles once told Lord Essex that he 
did not wish to ait like a Turkish sultan, and sentence his sub- 
jects to the bow-string; but he could not bear that a set of 
fellows should inquire into his conduct. 
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his secret ally.in a foreign scheme of gigantic | in the month of October, the badge of corruption 
iniquity. The French monarch panted to crush | and slavery was still more conspicuous on the 
the independent republig of Holland, and to grasp | majority in the commons. They voted an ex- 
the entire Spanish monarchy, which was then | traordinary supply for the navy, because they 
feebly held by a boy, the sickly and imbecile | were told by the court that the French king was 
Charles II., who was not expected to live. He | enlarging his fleet and required looking after. 
therefore proposed :—1. That he and Charles | Sir John Coventry put a question, which was 
should declare and make war with their united ; taken as a gross reflection on the king’s amours, 
forces by land and sea upon the United Pro- | and the unlucky member was denounced with 
vinces, and never make peace or truce until they | fury at court. It was said that, if this were 
had completely conquered that ungrateful and , allowed to pass, worse disloyalty would follow; 
insolent republic: then Louis was to give the i that it would grow into a fashion, and that it 
King of England a part of Zeeland, to provide, if | was therefore fit to take such severe notice of 
possible, a territory or an indemnity for Charles's | this slip as should stop people’s mouths for the 
young nephew, William, Prince of Orange. 2.| future. “The Duke of York,” says Burnet, 
That in the event of any new rights or titles | “told me he said all he could to the king to 
accruing to his most Christian majesty (that is, | divert him from the resolution he took, which 
on the death of the young King of Spain), Charles | was to send some of the guards, and watch in 
should assist him with all his force by sea and | the streets where Sir John lodged, and leave a 
land, the expense of that war to be borne by | mark upon him. Sands and Obrian, and some 
Louis, and Charles to have, as his share of the | others, went thither, and, as Coventry was going 
spoil, Ostend and Minorca, and such parts of | home, they drew about him. He stood up to 
Spanish South America ss he might choose to | the wall and snatched the flambeau out of his 
conquer for himself at his own expense and risk. | servant's hand, and, with that in one hand and 
And then came the more immediate, or most | his sword in the other, he defended himself so 
tempting part of the bargain, which was, that | well that he got more credit by it than by all 
Charles wag to have an annual pension of £200,000, | the actions of his life. He wounded some of 
to be paid quarterly by the King of France, and : them, but was soon disarmed, and then they cut 
the aid of 6000 French infantry. With this as- : his nose to the bone, to teach him to remember 
sistance he was to make a public declaration of ; what respect he owed to the king; and so they 
Catholicity. Louis wished to begin with a decla- | left him, and went back to the Duke of Mon- 
ration of war against Holland; Charles, with his | mouth’s, where Obrian’s arm was dressed. That 
profession of the Roman Catholic religion---or | matter was executed by orders from the Duke of 
so at least he pretended.' He also wanted money | Monmouth, for which he was severely censured, 
from France before he did anything. To remove , because he lived then in professions of friendship 
these difficulties, Louis employed Henrietta, | with Coventry, so that his subjection to the king 
Duchess of Orleans, Charles's sister, who came ; was not thought an excuse for directing so vile 
over to Dover with the fascinating Mademoiselle | an attempt on his friend, without sending him 
Kerouaille in her train. Charles wavered in his | secret notice of what was designed. Coventry 
resolutions, and, with Clifford, Aruidel, and | had his nose so well sewed up, that the scar was 
Arlington, all Catholics (Arundel not being of | scarce to be discerned.” This outrage was so 
the cabinet), fully concluded the treaty on this | atrocious, that even that parliament could not 
footing on the 22d of May, 1670.2. The Duchess | overlook it. They passed a bill, known by the 
of Orleans returned with the treaty to France, | name of the “Coventry Act,” making cutting and 
where she died very shortly after, not without! maiming a capital offence; but they had not 
unusually strong suspicions of being poisoned by : courage sufficient to bring the king’s bastard 
her husband. Mademoiselle Kerounille became or any of his bravoes to trial. ‘ Lords’ noses,” 
mistress to Charles, Duchess of Portsmouth, &c.; | said Sir Robert Holt, in the course of the de- 
and, as she served his interests well in many | bate, “are even as our noses, and not of steel: 
ways, Louis XIV., in 1673, gave her a French | it concerns the lords as well as us, as in Lord 
title and estate. When parliament re-assembled | Ormond’s case.” Here allusion was made to out- 
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§ Despatches, Momorials, &c., in Appendix to Memoirs, of | liberty to pull down certain brothels, and then to say that “they 
Great Britain and freland, by Sir John Dalrymple, who had the | did ill in contenting themselves with pulling down the little 
merit of first producing many of them from the friendly obscurity | brothels and did not go and pull down the great one at White- 
of the Dépdt dea Affaires Etrangtres at Vernailles. hall." Bight of the ringleaders were condemned to die; but this 

® The treaty, as Anally concluded at Dover, is given at length | did not prevent the composition and circulation of a bitter satire, 
by De\Lingard (Hist. Eng.), from the original, in possession of | in the shape of a petition to the king’s mistress, from the poor 
Lord Clifford. prostitutes whose houses had been pulled down. ‘‘Thia,” adds 

3 Very severe notice had been taken of other slips before this. | Pepys, ‘‘shows that the times are loose, and come to a great 
In 1668 the Puritans and apprentices about Moorfields took the | disregard of the king, or court, or government.” 
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rages committed the same year by a very con- 
Spicuous villain—the noted Colonel Blood. This 
desperado, with five other ruffians, had seized 
the Duke of Ormond as he was returning from 
a public dinner in the city, dragged him out of 
his coach, mounted him behind one of the gang 
on horseback, to whom they bound him fast, and 
rode off with him towards Tyburn with a design 
to hang him there, to revenge the deaths of 
Blood’s fellow-conspirators, who were executed 
for a plot to surprise the castle of Dublin in 
1663: but, in the way thither, his grace made a 
shift to dismount his man, and while they lay 
struggling together on the ground, his domestics, 
who had been alarmed by his coachman and some 
people living in the neighbourhood, came up to 
his assistance. Blood then let go his hold, and 
made off, firing a pistol at the duke. So villainous 
an attempt excited the indignation of the whole 
kingdom, and a proclamation was issued offering 
£1000 reward to any man who should discover 
any one of the assassins; and the like sum and 
a free pardon to any one of the band who should 
betray the rest. But no discovery was made till 
Blood himself was taken the next year in a most. 
daring attempt to carry off the crown of England 
out of the Tower. “The king,” says Ralph, “had 
the curiosity to see a villain of a size and com- 
plexion so extraordinary; and the Duke of Or- 
mond remarked upon it, that the man need not 
despair, for surely no king should wish to see a 
malefactor but with intention to pardon him.” 
Blood’s behaviour before the king is described 
as being as extraordinary as his exploits. It is 
said that he not only avowed his crimes, but 
seemed to glory in them -— observing that his 
attempt on the crown he could not deny, and 
that on the Duke of Ormond he would not; that 
upon being asked who were his associates, he 
replied that he never would betray a friend's 
life, nor ever deny a guilt in defence of his own; 
that he even confessed that he had once been 
engaged in a plot to shoot the king with a cara- 
bine, for his severities to the godly, when his 
majesty went to swim the Thames above Batter- 
sea; but that struck by an awe of majesty his 
heart failed him, and he not only gave over the 
design, but obliged his confederates to do the 
same. It is added that he boasted of his indif- 
ference to life or death, but said that the matter 





1 Blood was immediately admitted into what is called the very 
best society! On the 10th of May, 1671, when his exploits were 
fresh, Evelyn mentions—‘“‘ Dined at my lJord-treasurer’s, where 
dined Mons. de Grammont and several French noblemen, and 
one Blood, that inpudent, bold fellow, who had not long before 
attempted to steal the imperial crown itself out of the Tower, 
pretending curiosity of seeing the regalia there, when, stabbing 
the keeper, though not mortally, he boldly went away with it 
throngh all the guards, taken only by the accident of his horse 
falling down. How he came to be pardoned, and even received 
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was of more consequence to his majesty, inas- 
much as there were hundreds of his friends, yet 
undiscovered, who were all bound to each other 
by the strongest: of oaths to revenge the death of 
any of the fraternity. Charles, it is said, was 
touched pleasantly in hig vanity and very un. 
pleasantly in his fears, and thought it most ad- 
visable to be friends with such a desperado. 
Blood was not only pardoned, but his pardon 
was accompanied with the grant of an estate in 
Treland worth £500 a-year. Nor was this all: 
he was admitted into all the privacy and intimacy 
of the court—-became a personal favourite of the 
king'—was constantly seen about Whitehall-- 
“and, by a particular affectation, oftenest in the 
very room where the Duke of Ormond was.”" 
“All the world,” says Carte, “stood amazed at 
this merey, conntenance, and favour showed to 
so atrocious a malefactor, the reasons and mean- 
ing of which they coud not see nor comprehend. 
The general opinion, at the time, was, that Blood 
was put upon the assassination by the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Duchess of Cleveland (late: 
Lady Castlemaine), who both hated the Duke of 
Ormond mortally.”* And it isconsidered probable 
that the ruftian acted from a double motive, and 
not simply out of revenge for Ormond’s having 
hanged some of his friends seven years before. 
The chief state performances of the next year 
(1671) were a cruel perseention of the Nonconfor- 
mists, “to the end that these might be more 
sensible of the ease they should have when the 
Catholics prevailed?! a public proclamation nade 
by Charles, that as he had always adhered to the 
true religion established, so he would still employ 
his utmost care and zeal in its maintenance; 
and hurried preparations for that joint war with 
Louis, who was bound to make England a Ca- 
tholic and an absolute monarchy. De Wilt, who 
suspected from the beginniug where the first 
blow would fall, who had certainly more than 
an inkling of the Dover treaty, and who felt 
that the vaunted triple alliance was now a mock- 
ery, concluded an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the bewildered and insulted court of 
Spain. Louis imperiously demanded from that 


court a free passage through the Spanish Nether- 
lands, in order to humble the Hollanders; and 
told them that if they refused he would force his 
way with 60,000 men. 
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in favour, not only after this, but several other exploits almost 
as daring both in Jreland and here, I could never come to nn- 
deratand. Some believed he became a spy of several parties, 
being well with the sectaries and enthusiasts, and did hia majesty 
service that way, which none alive could do so well as he; but 
it was certainly, as the boldest attempt, so the only treason of 
this sort that was ever pardoned. The man had not only a daring 
but a villainous, unmerciful look—a false countenance, but very . 
well apoken, and dangerously insinuating.” 2 Ralph. 

3 Life of the Duke of Ormond. 4 Life of Janes, 
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Charles attempted to keep on the 
. mask to the last moment. He of- 

fered himself as a mediator, and he probably im- 
posed for some time both upon the Spaniards and 
the Dutch. But Louis was now ready, and his 
satellite rushed into the war like a robber and a 
pirate. During one of those long prorogations of 
parliament, which were now becoming so fre- 
quent, he, with the advice of the Cabal ministers, 
and without the least opposition from any one 
member of his council, on the 2d of January 
suddenly shut up the exchequer; an act which 
amounted to an avowed national bankruptcy, 
aud which had the immediate effect of spreading 
ruin far and wide, and of entirely uprooting 
credit. This was the robbery; now for the piracy. 
Before any declaration of war, and while, as he 
thought, the Dutch were relying upon him as 
«a mediator and friend, he detached Sir Robert 
Holmes to capture the homeward bound Simyr- 
na fleet of Dutch merchantmen, whose freight 
was supposed to be worth £1,500,000 sterling. 
Holmes, afterwards styled “the cursed beginner 
of the two Dutch wars,” fell in with this rich 
fleet and attacked it, but he found it so well pre- 
pared that he was beaten off, and, after two days’ 
hard fighting, he got little or nothing save the 
eternal disgrace of the attempt. Then Charles, 
sorely disappointed of his expected prey, de- 
clared war; and his ally, Louis, put forth his or- 
dinance, and proclaimed his intention of “running 
down” the Dutch. De Witt was well prepared 
at sea: and, on the 28th of May, the brave De 
Ruyter attacked theecombined English and French 
fleets at Solebay. The English were commanded 
by the Duke of York and Lord Sandwich; the 
French by D’Estrées, La Rabiniére, and Du 
Quesne, The battle was terrible, as never failed 
to be the case when Dutch met English. But the 
French, whose navy was in its infancy, «vere very 
careful of their ships and men, as they were af- 
terwards in other sea-fights. There appears, in- 
deed, to have been a standing order to the French 
admirals that they should risk as little as pos- 
sible, and promote all occasions for the Dutch 
and English navies to destroy each other. The 
Dutch vice-admiral, Van Ghent, was killed— the 
Ear] of Sandwich was blown up by a fire-ship and 
perished, with nearly all his crew—and the Duke 
of York was well nigh sharing the same fate.' 
After fighting from morning to evening, the 
fleets separated, miserably shattered, and with 
no very apparent advantage ou either side. Mean- 
while Louis, threatening to drown those shop- 
keepers in their own ditches, was marching to the 
Rhine with 100,000 men, commanded by those 


A.D. 1672, 


great-and experienced generals, Turenne, Condé, 


' lm Rabinitre, the rear-admiral of the French, died of his 
Wounds, and was buried at Rochester, 
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and Luxembourg, and with money-chests filled 
with gold, to bribe and to buy. He crossed the 
Rhine almost without a show of opposition, over- 
ran three of the seven United Provinces, and 
spread such consternation in the great trading city 
of Amsterdam that the municipal authorities pro- 
posed sending their keys to the conqueror. Even 
the great De Witt despaired, and suggested the 
inevitable necessity of submission. But behind the 
river Maas and the broad dikes of South Holland 
there lay a phlegmatic youth who never knew 
despair, and who was destined to check the proud 
monarch of France in his prime, to oppose him 
with marvellous perseverance through thirty 
years, and to organize a system which triumphed 
over him in his old age. This was William of Nas- 
sau, Prince of Orange, who was then in his twenty- 
first year, of a sickly habit of body, and, as yet, 
of no experience. He was the posthumous child 
(by the daughter of our Charles I.) of William, 
Prince of Orange, who had rendered the stadt- 
holderate, which had become almost hereditary 
in his house, so odious by his tyranny, and close 
imitations of the proceedings of absolute mon- 
archs, that, upon his premature death in the year 
1650, the States had abolished for ever that su- 
preme magistracy, and created a sort of president 
in the person of the pensionary John de Witt, 
who not only administered the affaira of govern- 
ment, but took charge of the education of the 
young prince. At the present terrible crisis the 
Dutch remembered that it was the Princes of 
Orange that had first made them an independent 
people by rescuing them from the atrocious ty- 
ranny of the Spaniards; and as, besides the pres-. 
tige of his name, young William had given indi- 
cations of unusual prudence and conduct, they 
resolved to intrust him with the supreme com- 
mand of all their forces. De Witt, who could 
not prevent this appointment, induced the re- 
publican party to bind the prince by an oath to 
observe the edict of the abolition of the stadt- 
holderate, and never advance himself to that 
office. But now, the people seeing their towns 
and garrisons fall daily into the hands of the 
enemy, began to suspect the fidelity of De Witt, 
who, unfortunately for himself, had contracted 
an alliance with the French in the course of the 
preceding war between Holland and England, 
and, still more unfortunately, had now recom- 
mended treating with the haughty and ungener- 
ous Louis. The two parties had always been 
inveterate against each other; and now, while the 
republicans blundered, the Orangeists—the quasi- 
royalists—who had long been deprived of the 
honour and emoluments of office, intrigued, and, 
without doubt, fanned the popular fury inte a 
flame. At Dort, at Rotterdam, at Amsterdam, 
and Middelburg, the people rose and called 
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for a stadtholder; the pensionary De Witt and 
his brother were barbarously murdered at the 
Hague; and the Prince of Orange, being absolved 
from his oath, both civilly and canonically, took 
the reins of government into his own hands, 
William rewarded the assassins; and then, with 
an undivided command, and all the resources of 
the country at his disposal, he made head against 
the French. Amsterdam was saved by inundat- 
ing the surrounding country; and wherever the 
enemy attempted an advance, the dikes were 
cut and the country laid under water. The war- 
like Bishop of Miinster, an ally of King Louis, 
was foiled at the siege of Groningen; and Wil- 
liam beat the French in several smart attacks. He 
already showed all the coolness and closeness, and 
invincible taciturnity of his great ancestor, the 
founder of the Batavian independence, whom the 
Spaniards had used to call “Silence.” His plans 
were never known till they were put into execu- 
tion; and so close was he that, when he had done 
one thing, no one knew what he would attempt 
next. One of his colonels, after the affair of 
Woerden, asked him what was his next great 
design. “Can you keep a secret ?” said the prince. 
‘*T can,” said the colonel. * And so can I,” said 
Willian. As the war was no longer a pleasant 
promenade, Louis returned to his capital, leaving 
Turenne to manage it. Charles sent over 6000 
English auxiliaries, under the command of his 
son, the Duke of Monmouth. These troops did 
very little to assist the French, who paid them; 
and an attempt made upon the coast of Zeeland, 
by the united fleet of France and England, failed 
altogether. Turenne remained master of many 
important places; but, at the end of this cam- 
paign, he was convinced that the conquest of 
Holland would be no easy matter. 
= After a recess of nearly a year 
i ae and a half, parliament met in the 
month of February. Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, 
the most crafty of the Cabal, and now Ear] of Shaf- 
tesbury and lord-chancellor, uciertook to justify 
the shutting of the exchequer, and to prove that 
the war with Holland was a national war, which 
ought to be prosecuted with vigour, and never 
ended till the Dutch were ruined. The com- 
mons (some of the leaders of the opposition had 
been bribed highly) voted £1,200,000, the sum 
proposed by the court; but they fell with vio- 
lence upon a declaration of indulgence which the 
king, by the advice of Shaftesbury, had thought 
fit to issue during the recess. The minister saw 
the mighty benefit that would accrue to himself 
and party if he could win over the Nonconfor- 
mists, and the court calculated that the Papists 
should partake largely in the indulgence. The 
Duke of York, blinded by his religious zeal, was 
for a plain declaration of conversion to the Ro- 
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man church, but Charles, infinitely less zealous, 
waa alive to all the danger of such astep. Bound, 
however, as he was to France, it was necessary to 
do something; and he fancied that, by suspending 
all the penal laws in matters of religion, he was 
giving the Papists an opportunity of recovering 
by degrees all that they had lost since the Re- 
formation. The commons, after a stormy debate, 
passed a resolution, “ That penal statutes, in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, cannot be suspended but by 
act of parliament, and that an address and_pe- 
tition, for satisfaction, should be presented to 
the king.” At first Charles made a show of re- 
sistance, and was supported by the House of 
Lords; but his resolution soon gave way, and he 
not only recalled his declaration, but also assented 
toa bill to check the growth of Popery, which 
was passed under the name of the “Test Act.” By 
this law, which remained in the statute-book even 
to our own days, all who refused to take the oaths 
and receive the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England, formally renouncing 
the fundamental Catholic doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, were debarred from all public employ- 
ments, The great question of the eucharist apart, 
the Protestant Dissenters rejected the Anglican 
srermment, and therefore this test excluded them 
as well as the Papists. Upon the passing of the 
test act, Clifford, the Popish lord-treasurer, re- 
signed his staff; and the Duke of York, whose 
religion was equally well known, gave up his 
office of lord high-admiral. His first wife, Anne 
Hyde, the daughter of the ultra-Anglican Claren- 
don, had died with a public and ostentatious pro- 
fession of Popery; and he was now, contrary to 
the advice of parliament, on the point of marry- 
ing an Italian princess of the very Catholic house 
of Este. It was during a most violent debate 
upon the subject of this marriage that Charles 
suddenly prorogued parliament, on the 4th of 
November. Soon after the prorogation, the king 
took the great seal from Shaftesbury and gave it 
to Sir Heneage Finch, as lord-keeper. The other 
members of the Cabal ministry, Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, and Lauderdale, were in seeming odium 
at court; and Clifford, who had resigned on ac- 
count of the test, was unexpectedly succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Osborne, “a gentleman of Yorkshire, 
whose estate was much sunk,” but who was “a 
positive, undertaking man.” Osborne, created 
lord-treasurer and Earl of Danby, became, in 
effect, prime minister; and we now enter upon 
the Danby administration, which was, in many 
respects, more iniquitous than the Cabal. Shaftes- 
bury at once carried his splendid abilities, his 
cunning and remorselessness, into the service of 
opposition, and became a patriot because he could 
not be the supreme minister of an absolute king.' 


1 “The reaction which followed the popular victory over 
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The parliament re-assembled on 

ueeuaa the 7th of January. The king, 
alarmed at the reports which had got abroad 
touching the Dover treaty, solemnly declarcd 
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Tromas Ossonnr, Earl of Danby.—From a fino print 
aftor Sir P. Lely. 


that he had been very strangely misrepresented 
—that he had no secret or dangerous agreement 
whatever with France. The commons thanked 
him for his care of the Protestant religion, but 
spoke ominously of Popish plots and desperate de- 
signs, and called for a day of fasting and prayer, 
Then, guided by Shaftesbury, they hurled their 
thunders at a part of the late Cabal ministry. 
Clifford was out of their reach, for he died soon 
after resigning the treasurer’s staff; but Ar- 
lington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale were de- 


Charlea 1. had produced a hurtful effect on the national charac- 
ter; and this effect waa most discernible in the classes and 
in the places which had been most strongly excited by the re- 
cent revolution. The deterioration was greater in London than 
in the country, and was greatest of all in the courtly and official 
circles. Almost all that remained of what had been good and 
noble in the Cavaliers and Roundheais of 1642, was now to be 
found in the middling orders. The principles and feelings which 
prompted the Grand Remonstrance were still strong among the 
stuniy yeomen and the decent iod-fearing merchants. The spirit 
of Derby and Capel still glowed in many sequestered manor- 
houses; but among those political leaders who, at the time of 
the Restoration, were still young or in the vigour of manhood, 
there was neither a Southampton nor a Vane, neither a Falk- 
land nor a Hampden. Tho pure, fervent, and constant loyalty 
which, in tho preceding reign, had remained unshaken on fields 
of disastrous battle, in foreign garrets and ovllara, and at the 
bar of the High Court of Justive, was scarcely to be found among 
the rising courtiers. As little, or still less, could the new chiefs 
of parties lay claim to the great qualities of the statesmen who 
had atood at the head of the Long Parliament. Hampden, Pym, 
Vane, Cromwell, are discriminated from the ablest politicians 
of the succeeding generation, by all the atrong lineaments which 
distinguish the men who produce revolutions from the men 
whom revolutions produce. The leader in a great change—the 
man who stirs up a reposing community, and overthrows a deep- 
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nounced as dangerous ministers and counsellors 
that ought to be removed for ever from the 
king’s presence. But, in part through the favour 
of the new French mistress, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, in part through Charles's aversion to im- 
peachments, and his congeniality with the de- 
bauched Buckingham, he was brought to take 
them all three‘under his protection, and to enable 
them to retain their places. In the meantime 
the war with Holland was becoming more odious 
than ever to the nation, which saw the immense 
sums it cost, and the slight probability there was 
of bringing it to an honourable issue by force 
of arms. In three naval engagements De Ruy- 
ter had repulsed or baffled the combined fleets 
of England and France; the King of Spain, 
the emperor, the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
some other German princes, had taken up arms 
against Louis; and, with their assistance, the 
Prince of Orange had driven the French out of 
the United Provinces. In this state of affairs 
abroad, and of the public mind at home, Charles 
durst not reject proposals that were tendered by 
the Dutch for a peace, of which the treaty of 
Breda was the basis; and, after some shuffling, a 
separate peace between England and Holland 
was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of 
the people, on the 28th of February. In the 
month of June, Charles, who was still receiving 
money from France, offered his mediation anew; 
but the French arms were again victorious upon 
the Rhine; the Prince of Orange would make no 
disgraceful concessions, and the negotiations of 
Sir William Temple, at the Hague, came to no- 
thing. The war continued to rage: the great 
Turenne defeated the badly-amalgamated armies 
of the empire, and Condé gained a somewhat 
questionable victory over the Prince of Orange 
at Seneffe, near Mons. Notwithstanding the 


rooted system—muy be a very depraved man, but he can scarcely 
be destitute of some moral qualities—which extort, even froin 
enemies, a reluctant admiration—fixedness of purpose, intensity 
of will, enthusiasm, which is not the less fierce or persevering | 
because it is sometimes disguised under the semblance of compo- 
aure, and which bears down before it the force of circumstances 
and the opposition of reluctant minds. These qualities, vari- 
ously combined with all sorte of virtues and vices, may be found, 
we think, in most of the authors of great civil and religious 
movements—in Casar, in Mahomet, in Hildebrand, in Dominic, 
in Luther, in Robespierre; and these qualities were found, in no 
acanty measure, among the chiefs of the party which opposed 
Charles I. The character of the men whose minds are formed 
in the midst of the confusion which follows a great revolution, 
is generally very different. Heat, the natural philosophers tell 
us, produces rarefaction of the air, and rarefaction of the air 
produces oold. So zeal makes revolutions, and revolutions 
make men zealous for nothing. The politicians of whom we 
apeak, whatever may be their natural capacity or courage, aro 
almost always characterized by a peculiar levity—a peculiar in- 
constancy—an easy apathetic way of looking at the most solemn 
questions—a willingness to leave the direction of their course to 
fortune and popular opinion—a notion that one public cause is 
nearly as good as another—and a firm conviction that it is much 
better to be the hireling of the worst cause than to be a martyr 
to the best."—7. B, Macaulay (Sir William Temple). 
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popularity of the recent peace with Holland, the 
court, and above all the Duke of York, dreaded 
the meeting of parliament; but Charles wanted 
money, and it was not until he had received 
500,000 crowns from France—a sum granted at 
the earnest prayer of his brother—that he con- 
sented to put off the seasion five months longer.’ 
A.D. 1675. In the meantime, the profligate 
Buckingham, having quarrelled with 

the French mistress, had gone to join Shaftesbury 
in the ranks of opposition; and a regular system 
of attack had been organized under the manige- 
ment of those two pseudo-patriots. The session 
opened on the 13th of April. The commons then 
demanded that the English auxiliaries under the 
Duke of Monmouth should be recalled from the 
Continent ; for, notwithstanding his peace with 
the Dutch, Charles had left these troops to assist 
the French. The king returned un evasive an- 
swer. The house resolved itself into a committee, 
and the debate became so high that many mem- 
bers were near drawing their swords on one an- 
other. But to this great heat, which is said to 
have been increased by Dutch money, there sud- 
denly succeeded a cool quiet, which is attributed 
toa timely distribution of money made by Danby.’ 
Monmouth and the troops remained where they 
were; and the patriots turned the artillery of their 
tongues against the Duke of Lauderdale. The 
king again sheltered this pernicious minister, who 
was equally abhorred by Scots and English. The 
House of Lords was the scene of a much more 
dangerous tempest. Danby had resolved to take 
the no-popery cry into his own mouth; he had 
conferred with the bishops, and had made sure of 
them and their party by promising measures of 
increased severity, which should be applied alike 
to the Papists and to all classes of Protestant 
Nonconformists ; and the bill which he now 
brought into the House of Lords was supported 
by the bench of prelates—-Bishops Morley and 
Ward speaking vigorously in its favour. It was 
entitled “A Bill to Prevent the Danger which 
may Arise from Persons Disaffected to the 
Government ;” and it proposed to extend to all 
officers of state, privy counsellors, members of par- 
liament, &c., the passive obedience oath already 
required to be taken by all magistrates in corpo- 
rations. When Clarendon had attempted to do 
the same thing, Danby (then Sir Thomas Os- 
borne) and Lord Lindsey were two of the three 
persons that defeated him by their votes in the 
commons; but now this very Lindsey brought 
in the bill into the lords, and Danby seconded 
him. The king himself attended every day, to 
encourage, by his presence, the champions of ab- 
solutism. These unworthy Englishmen represen- 
ted the measure as a moderate security to the 
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church and crown; and insisted that, after ad- 
mitting the principle of the test in corporations, 
the militia, &c., they could not reject its applica- 
tion to members of parliament, and that none 
could refuse it unless they entertained anti-mo- 
narchical sentiments. The opposition, which in- 
cluded all the Catholic peers, and Shaftesbury 
and Buckingham, and some few lords who were 
neither Catholics nor friends to those two unprin- 
cipled drivers,’ insisted, that while the test was 
limited, there remained the high court. of parlia- 
ment to define and control it; but that, by this 
bill, it was intended to silence and bind the par- 
liament itself, and undo the whole birthright of 
Englishmen, As to imposing the oath on peers, 
they urged that every peer was born to the right 
of sitting in that house. And ‘here the minister 
gave way; and, at the instigation of the Duke of 
York, adopted, as a standing order, that “no oath 
should ever be imposed, by bill or otherwise, the 
refusal of which should deprive any peer of his 
place or vote in parliament, or of liberty of de- 
bate therein.” The debates lasted seventeen long 
days. At last the bill was passed by the lords, 
with the oath somewhat amended. When the 
test, in this form, was sent down to the House of 
Commons, parties seemed so nearly balanced there 
as to make the opposition fear it might pass; but 
Shaftesbury adroitly got up a quarrel with the 
lords about privilege, arising out of a question 
that, in itself, had nothing to do with the test. 
The king detected the adroit, hand of his former 
minister, and denounced the check upon the bill 
as a malicious contrivance of some that were ene- 
mies to himself and to the church; but he failed 
in his endeavours to make up the quarrel between 
the two houses; and thereupon (on the 9th of 
June) he prorogued parliament. When they met 
again, in the month of October, the commons did 
not seem very ready to gratify the king’s earnest 
longings for more money. They, however, voted 
£300,000 for building ships of war, perceiving 
with alarm that even the infant navy of the 
French king was exceeding our own. An at- 
tempt was made to check bribery and corrup- 
tion, and even to put an end to this parliament, 
which had already lasted nearly fifteen years, 
but it failed; and, on the 22d of November, the 
king prorogued it for fifteen months ! 

Affairs had not improved in Scotland. Arch- 
bishop Sharp still tyrannized over the consciences 
of men, and Lauderdale and his duchess sold the 
honours and employments of the state. But at 
length the persecutions of the primate scemed 
to threaten so much danger, that the indolett 
Charles roused himself for a moment, and comt- 
manded Sharp to hold his hand. In the year 
1668,a young Covenanter, named James Mitchell, 
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who had fought in the battle on the Pentlands, 
and who had witnessed the horrid executions 
which followed it, fired a pistol into the prelate’s 
carriage. A cry was raised of murder, but some 
one said it was only a bishop; and so universally 
was Sharp hated that nobody offered to seize the 
assassin, He had, however, missed his aim; for 
though the Bishop of Orkney, who was in the same 
carriage, was wounded in the wrist, Sharp was 
not touched. Proclamations were issued offering 
great rewards, but not one would inform against 
Mitchell. In the month of October, 1669, Lauder- 
dale held a parliament, in which the project of a 
union between the two kingdoms was again agi- 
tated, to be again cast aside as impracticable. But 
Lauderdale carried measures which he had at 
least as much at heart. The parliament, by one 
slavish vote, transferred the whole government 
of the church from themselves, and vested it in 
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troops should be ready to march into any part of 
the king’s dominions for any cause in which his 
majesty’s authority, power, or greatness might be 
concerned, upon orders transmitted to them from 
the council-board. By these two votes Scotland 
was thrown prostrate, and her sons were marked 
out for the service of making the English as much 
slaves as themselves. But a little later, the par- 
liament that made these dangerous concessions 
took fire at monopolies, and taxes upon brandy 
and tobacco; and they became so unruly that 
Lauderdale hastened to a dissolution. After this 
check, it was considered prudent to have recourse 
to measures of gentleness and conciliation. In 
1673, Lauderdale followed up some minor indul- 
gences to the Covenanters by the publication of 
an act of grace, pardoning all offences against the 
conventicle act. But this lenity was correctly 
attributed to weakness; it gained no hearts; and 


the king alone, who was declared to have an in- | in the increasing and multiplying conventicles, 
herent right to it, and to an absolute and uncon- | the preachers taught their hearers to hate Epis- 
trolled supremacy; and by another act they set- | ecopacy more than ever, and to abhor the court 
tled that the considerable Scottish army which | and government which had forced bishops upon 
had been raised should be kept up, and that these | them at such an expense of blood and suffering. 
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State of the continental war—Charles IT. again a pensioner of France—Contentions in parliament— Bribery among 
its different parties—Tho Prince of Orange marrics the Duke of York’s daughter—Preparations for a war with 
Franco—Alarin at tho prospect of a standing army-—Jealousy of the commons about the king’s sincerity-—His 
venality with the warring powers on the Continent-—Negotiations for peace between France and Holland—The 
Prince of Orange defeats the French at Mons—'The peace concluded—Report of a conspiracy against the life 
of Charles—Ilts particulars detailed to him—-Titus Oates summoned to warrant its truth—His account of a 
plot for the ostablishment of Popery in England— Previous history of ‘Titus Oates—Inconsistency of his state- 
ments— Mysterious murder of Sir Kdinondbury Godfrey—The confirmation it imparts to the charge of the 
Popish plot—Arrests of the Papists accu ed by Oates—Lills passed in parliament against Papists— William 
Bedloe takes up the trade of informer——-Additions to the plot given by Oates and Bedloe—The queen accused 
as an accomplice of the Popish conspirators—Execution of Stayley, Coleman, and others—Prance, a new 
informer—His declarations about Godfrey’s murder—More executions on the testimony of the informers— 
Intrigues to supplant Lord Danby—Parliament dissolved—Its unstable and corrupt character—Purchase of its 
best members by Louis X1V.—Meeting of a new parliament—Its resolutions against the Duke of York and the 
Papists— Debates on a Protestant succession—The habeas corpus bill passed—Affairs in Scotland—Persecution 
of the Covenanters—Archbishop Sharp assassinated—Defeat of the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge—More 
executions in England through the Popish plot—Charles disappointed of French money——Dangerfield, a new 
informer—He changes his revelation from a Presbyterian to a Popish conspiracy—Rivalry between the Dukes 
of York and Monmouth—Trial of Lord Stafford on the accusations of Oates and othera— He is executed—The 
commons demand the Duke of York's exclusion from the royal succession—The parliament hastily dissolved 
—The new parliament held at Oxford, and also dissolved—Execution of Stephen College, the ‘‘ Protestant 
joiner”—Arrival of the Prince of Orange in England. 





g@ | HE war which Louis had eindled on at one and the same time in the Mediterranean, 
am) by his violent attack on the Duteb.| the ocean, and the Baltic. France supported this 
commonwealth, was now become | war with seeming honour and advantage on nearly 
general in the Low Countries, in | every side, but at a ruinous expense. She fought 
Spain, in Sicily, on the Upper and ; almost single-handed, for, of her three allies, Ba- 

Lower Rhine, in Denmark, in Swe- | varia, Hanover, and Sweden, only the last made 
den, in the German provinces, and it was carried ; a diversion in her favour. De Ruyter, who was 
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Spaniards in Sicily, died of a wound he received encroachments, They asserted, with some reason 

off Messina. On the other hand, Louis’s great | that it would vest the sovereign power in the 
general, Turenne, was killed near the village of | bench; and, after two readings, they allowed the 
Saltzbach, on the Rhine; and after his death, the | bill to sleep. The lords originated a bill for the 
Imperialist general, Montecuculi, defeated the | more effectual conviction es prosecution of Po- 
French in several encounters, crossed the Rhine, | pish recusants, but doing away with the awful 
and recovered Alsace. Directed by the genius punishment of death. The commons threw this 
of Vauban, who revolutionized the science of for- | out ina rage, and drew up and passed a merci 
tification, and the art of defending and attacking | less bill of their own to prevent the growth of 
places of military strength, the French continued Popery, and keep up hanging. The lords re- 
to be rather successful in their sieges. The | fused to give it a single reading. Both houses, 
Prince of Orange was compelled to raise the | however, agreed in the abolition of the detestable 


despatched by the Prince of Orange to assist the The commons, however, were indignant at its 


siege of Maestricht, and, in attempting to re- | writ de heretico comburendo, 
lieve St. Omer, he was defeated with great loss. | Still alarmed at the growing navy of the French, 
Under the very impartial auspices of the English | the commons voted £600,000 for building new 
court, an interminable treaty had been trans- | ships; but. they took care to provide securities for 
ferred from Cologne to Nimeguen, where a sort 
of congress was opened in the summer of the pre- 
ceding year. But the hollow talk of diplomatists 
did not interrupt the roar of cannon. The war 
went on; and, during its vicissitudes, Charles 
again sold himself to Louis, who engaged to pay 
him an annual pension of £100,000, and to send 
over French troops if required. Charles wrote 
this secret treaty with his own hand, and signed 
it with his private seal, while his brother James, 
Danby, and Lauderdale all knew of the transac- 
tion. Chiffinch, the valet and back-stairs man, 
received the monies from the French minister, 
and Charles signed the receipts.' more and more to the French interests by tying 
A.D. 1677 On the Sth of February, parlia- | up the £600,000, and betraying, on other occi- 
" ment met in the midst of g sions, a great shyness of trusting him with money. 


the proper employment of this money. Fresh suc- 
cesses and conquests on the part of Louis created 
fresh alarms, They saw that the French were 
securing themselves i. the Spanish Netherlands: 
that the Prince of Orange was being again driven 
behind his dikes; and by means of some, who are 
suid to have “touched the monies of Spain,” the 
commons voted an address, praying the king to 
take such steps as might be necessary to check 
the rapacity of the French monarch, and preserve 
the Netherlands If Charles could have gained 
by it, he would have broken his secret bargain 
with Louis; but the commons had bound him 


popular excitement; for men had begun to believe | After some parliamentary manauvres, when the 
that the king had made up his mind to do with- | whole nation began to cry for war with France, 
out parliaments. In the lords, as well as in the | the commons pledged themselves to supply the 
commons, the opposition began the session by | necessary funds. Thereupon the king demanded 
questioning the legality of the long prorogation. | an immediate grant of £600,000 at the least. To 
The Duke of Buckingham maintained that, by | forward this grant, the emperor's ambassador, 
the very length of the prorogation, this parlia- | and the ambassador of the King of Spain, distri- 
ment had ceased to exist, and Shaftesbury and | buted £22,000 among the patriots in the House 
Wharton supported him. But Danby was too | of Commons; while, to prevent it, the envoy of 
strong for them; and not only were they out-voted, | the King of France spent probably a larger sum 
but they were, In an arbitrary manner, committed | in the same manner. In the end, the commons 
to the Tower. In the House of Commons there | refused the £600,000; upon which Charles re- 
were too many members that gnined by keeping | fused to declare war without it, adjourned parlia- 
their seats, aud too much French money had just | ment from the 28th of May to the 16th of July, 
been shared among them,’ to allow that house to | and applied to the King of France for an increase 
pronounce its own dissolution; and the country | of his pension. Louis offered 2,000,000 livres, 
party were left in a minority of 142 to 193. The | making about £150,000. Charles demanded 
lords now brought in a bill for the security of . : 
the church in case of the succession of a Catholic 
prince; for Charles, though well provided with 
illegitimate sons and daughters, had no children 
by the queen, and his brother James, the declared 
Papist, remained heir to the crown. By this bill, 
an immense power was to be given to the bishops.? 





the bishops themselves, provided, among other things, that on 
the demise of the king the bishops should tonder a declaration 
against transubstantiation to the successor, and certify into 
Chancery whether he had subseribed the declaration or not. If 
he had not snbacribed, then they were empowered to appoint 
to all bishoprics, and to present to all benofices in the gift of 
the crown, and they were to take charge of the education of the 
children of the king. 

4 Dalrymple shows that Spanish money, Dutch money, and 
even German money, as well as French money, was distributed 
in this pensioned parliament. = 





. | Dalrymple; Mazure. 2 Dalrymple. 
7 The lords’ bill, which Danhy is said to have concerted with 
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£200,000; and, after a good deal of chaffering, 
obtained the latter sum—in return for which he 
kept off the meeting of parliament for nearly a 
_ whole year. This was done, not by prorogation, 
but by adjournment, in order to keep the four 
lords in the Tower. Ill brooking 80 long a con- 
finement, the Duke of Buckingham, Salisbury, 
and Wharton made their humble submission, 
and were released; but Shaftesbury would not 
submit. He appealed to the law, and was heard in 
the King’s Bench; but the judges refused to ad- 
mit him to bail. And then, having made a noise 
by his long holding out, Shaftesbury submitted, 
and was liberated some six or seven months after 
Buckingham and the rest.’ 

During the long recess, Charles not only per- 
mitted his nephew, the Prince of Orange, to come 
over to England, but hastily made up a marriage 
between the prince and his niece, Mary, the elder 
daughter of the Duke of York by Anne Hyde.’ 
James afterwards made a merit to himself of this 
Protestant marriage, and expressed his hopes that 
now none would suspect him of any intolerance, 
or of any design to change the religion of the 
country. So essential was the neutrality of Eng- 
Jand to Louis, that he was obliged to conceal his 
resentment lest his unsteady pensioner should go 
further; and he condescended to listen patiently 
to terms of peace, which Charles proposed in the 
interest of his nephew. But, at the same time, 
Louis poured fresh troops into Flanders, and in- 
vested Guislain, The excitement produced in 
England seemed dangerous; and Charles and his 
brother, who seldom agreed except in leaning to 
the French king, now went together into a treaty 
with the Prince of Orange and the States-General, 
and the English troops under the command of 
young Monmouth were recalled from the service 
of France. Then Louis stopped Charles's pension, 
and employed his money in bribing the leaders 
of the opposition in the House of Commons, who 
undertook so to limit the grants of public money as 
to make a war impracticable, or little dangerous 
to the French king. These intrigues, however, 
would have failed, or could never have existed, 
but for the instinctive hatred of the English peo- 
ple to a standing army; and the suspicions spread 
far and wide, that Charles and his brother in- 
tended to employ any army that might be raised, 
not in curbing the ambition of the French, but 
in destroying the liberties of the English people, 
und altering their religion by force. 

a.v. 1678. The English parliament met 

sooner than had been appointed ; 
and the king, announcing a treaty offensive and 
defensive with Holland, spoke roundly of a war 


' Parl. Hist > Dalrymple; Burnet; Andrew Marvel: Tempie. 
2 This marriage had been proposed some time before, when 
the Prince of Orange was rathor averse to it than otherwise. 
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with France, and of the necessity of putting 
ninety sail of ships in commission, and raising 
an army of 40,000 men. The opposition, who 
were afraid to make a too open resistance toa 
grant of money for this ostensibly Protestant 
war, attempted to embarrass the court with con- 
ditions and restrictions; but these manoeuvres 
failed, and a supply was voted, in general terms, 
for the maintenance of a fleet of ninety sail, and 
an army of 30,000 men. The victorious career 
of the French set home-jealousies to sleep for a 
time. Regiments were raised with alacrity; and, 
to prove the sincerity of the court’s intentions, 
two or three of them were sent instantly to pro- 
tect Ostend against Louis. But still Charles re- 
fused to declare war; and a few must have known 
that he continued a secret correspondence with 
Louis all the while. The Prince of Orange had 
no confidence in his uncle the king, or in his 
uncle and father-in-law the duke; and the States- 
General, tired of their costly alliance with Spain 
and the. emperor, were disposed to make a sepa- 
rate treaty without any very scrupulous regard 
for cither of their allies. Still, however, Charles 
and his brother urged on the levies; and still the 
jealousies of the uses for which this army was 
really intended increased, and very naturally. 
Tord Russell, the purest of the patriots, though 
his patriotism was, perhaps, dimmed by religious 
intolerance, inveighed in the House of Commons 
aguinst the dangers of Popery and of a standing 
army; Sir Gilbert Gerard said pretty plainly that 
this army would never be employed in any other 
work than in putting down the liberties of the 
country; and an address was voted, calling upon 
the king to declare himself. The French agents, 
who had paid money to some of the men who 
drove on these measures in the house, were asto- 
nished and irritated; but they were given to un- 
derstand by the patriots, that if Charles could 
render them (the opposition) unpopular, as averse 
to the pretended Protestant war, he would be 
enabled to crush them, and command, by the 
help of his army,a slavish parliament to do what- 
ever he chose; and though Rouvigny and Barillon 
knew that their master Louis hated parliaments 
in the abstract, they were perfectly well aware 
that he relied very little upon Charles. They 
therefore pretended to be satisfied, and continued 
their intrigues both with the king and the pa- 
triots. The lords rejected the address of the 
commons, which was carried up to them by Lord 
Russell. The French ministers, at the congress 
of Nimeguen, had already offered a peace upon 
condition of being allowed to retain two of the 
five towns they had taken in Flanders—Tournai 
and Valenciennes; and now the emperor, the 


court of Spain, and the Prince of Orange, inti- 


3 Dalrymple; Ralph. 
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mated to the King of England that they were | Swede by the emperor, the King of Denmark 


« 
’ 


ready to treat upon that condition. Charles made | and the Elector of Brandenburg; and not know- 


-haste to communicate secretly with Louis, and to | ing to whom elae they might address themselves, 


ask a pension of 6,000,000 livres for the three | they applied to the King of England. Charles 
following years, as the price of his guaranteeing | chuckled over the deepeniyg game, fancying that 
the acceptance of the treaty by the allies;' but he must get more money out of its difticulties. 
Louis, flushed with his recent successes in the : It was natural for one that associated so much 
field, told Montague that he must have Ypres | with players to acquire some skill in acting. He 
and Condé as well as Tournai and Valenciennes, | put on a virtuous indignation at the bad faith 
and that he would satisfy his English majesty ' and rapaciousness of his brother of France; while 


through orders he would send to Barillon; and, 
in effect, Barillon fully satisfied Charles with a 
hew money-bargain. And another infamous 


treaty was concluded, wherein the King of Eng- , 


land agreed, for 6,000,000 livres, to break with 
the States-General if they did not accept the 
terms offered by France; to recall his troops 
from Flanders; to observe a strict neutrality; to 
disband his army; and to prorogue, and then dis- 


, the Duke of York declared that Louis was seek- 
‘ing the dominion of all Europe, and that England 
‘alone could check him. More English troops 

were shipped for Flanders, and Sir William Tem- 
i ple was sent to the Hague, where, within a week, 
he concluded with the States a treaty binding 
| England to enter upon the war instantly, if Louis 


{ ‘ ag e s ° 4 .@ e 
did not give up his pretension of keeping the 


towns in Flanders as security for Sweden. But, 


solve the present parliament. In the meantime, ' while this was a-doing, Charles, in the apart- 
the commons had required that Charles should | ments of his French mistress, the Duchess of 
either pay off the troops that had been raised, or | Portsmouth, waa laughing, with his brother James 
join the allies and declare war against France. On | and Barillon, at the credulity of those who be- 
the 4th of June, they voted the sum of £200,000 | lieved that he was in earnest,’ and was telling 
upon condition that the troops should be paid off | Barillon to write for more French money; and 
with it immediately. They also granted £200,000 | shortly after he despatched the Earl of Sunder- 
for the navy; but they voted that no question of | land to negotiate with Louis for the dissolution of 


| 
1 
i 
| 
{ 


further supplies should be entertained that ses- 
sion. Charles summoned them before him in the 
House of Lords, and endeavoured to cajole them 
out of £300,000 per annum as an addition to his 
fixed revenue; but the commons were firm, and 
all that could be obtained from them was a new 
bill consolidating the grants they had made in a 
general supply. Then, on the 15th of July, he 
prorogued the parliament. 

The diplomatists at Nimeguen had settled a 
peace upon the conditions offered by Louis, and 
an armistice for six weeks was proclaimed, to 
wllow the reluctant government of Spain time to 
make up its mind. But, on a sudden, the French 
commissioners declared that, their master being 
bound to see an entire restitution made by the 
emperor to his ally the King of Sweden of all 
he had lost in the war, he could not restore the 
towns in Flanders to the Spaniards till his ally 
the Swede was satisfied. The States-General, who 
had driven for a separate peace, sorely against 
the will of the Prince of Orange, were confounded 
by this pretension of making their frontier an- 
swerable for places which had been taken from the 








' In all these transactions there was complicated trickery. 


Secretary Coventry was instructed to write a despatch directing 


Montague, the ambassador at Paris, to sound the French court, 
and to do nothing more. This despatch was probably submitted 
to the whole of the council. But, in addition to the despatch, 
there was a secret money-letter, to which Charles put a postscript 
in his own hand-writing, to assure the French king that the 
letter was written by his own order. Danby was the penman, and 
the letter was not forgotten in his impeachment. — Dalrymple. 


Vot. IL. 


the alliance just made by Temple, and for satisfac. 
tion to Sweden, moyennent subsidies to himself, 
But Louis, who was at least his mateh in cun- 
ning and duplicity, secretly reveled these pro- 
posals to the States-General, to show them what 
| reliance they could place on such an ally as his 
English majesty; and then, impelled by the com- 
mercial impatience of Amsterdam and the other 
great cities, which were, moreover, Jealous of the 
growing power of the Prince of Orange, which 
they fancied might subvert their liberties, the 
States hurried to sign a separate treaty with 
Louis, that completely broke the coalition. By 
this treaty the Spanish Netherlands —the ram- 
part by land of Holland---were left at the mercy 
vf the French; but the Prince of Orange boldly 
resulved to do something with his sword in spite 
‘of the pen of Beverning and his colleagues at 
Nimeguen. The treaty between the States and 
France was concluded on the lOth of August; 
and as it was known in London, it must have 
been known in the neighbourhood of Brussels, 
where the prince then lay with his army. Yet, 
on that day, the not over-scrupulous William 


—— 


—--~ fell upon the French and gave them such a beat- 










ing as they had not suffered for several years. 
The Duke of Luxembourg was besieging Mons, 
a most important frontier town of Flanders, and 
he had not, it appears, suspended his operations 
very strictly during the armistice. It wasof the 
utmost importance to preserve the place; and the 


4 Sir Jolin Reresby, Memoirs; Dalrynple. 
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Prince of Orange, collecting the Spanish confe- | and peace was restored to the Continent in the 


derates under the Duke of Villahermosa, and 
some of the Enplish auxiliaries commanded by 
the gallant Lord Ossory, and all very ready to 
tight the French, took Luxembourg by surprise, 
and forced him into a battle under the walls of 
Mons, and in the midst of his own beleaguer. 
After a dreadful conflict, in which 5000 brave 





Mons.—From a print in the British Museum. 


men, Of all sides, bit the dust, night separated 
the combatants. 
if the Prince of Orange had been at liberty the | 
next day to purane his advantages, he might not. 


only have relieved Mons, but have made a loug- ; 
’ yf 
him that two persons named Grove and Picker- 


month of October.” 

Before this temporary settlement of the affairs 
of the Continent, England became involved in 
fresh disgrace—in a plot which has not a parallel 
in the annals of civilized mankind. Many adroit 
politicians had long been convinced that the 
only lever by which to raise up a stern, popular 
opposition to the encroach- 
ments and schemes of the 
court, was the old and sturdy 
hatred of Popery-—that there 
would be no chance of keep- 
ing the people free, unless 
they could convince them 
that there was a design on 
foot to make them Catholics 
at all hazards, and at any 
cost of blood and crime. 
There had been one or two 
little preludes; but on the 
12th of August, 1678, while 
the king was walking in St. 
James's Park, he was ac- 
costed by one Kirby, who 
told him that his enemies 
had a design upon his life, 
and that he might be shot 
Charles stepped aside, and 


in that very walk. 


It was generally believed that | | ee Kirby to meet him at the house of 


Chiffinch, where his majesty was accustomed to 


“meet a very different kind of company — his 


panders and his women. There Kirby informed 


desired incursion into France, But on the mor- | 

row, Luxembourg, at a conference, announced | ing had engaged to shoot him, and that Sir 
i 
George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, had 


the conclusion of peace between France and Hol- 
undertaken to poison him. All this intelligence 


land; and William, “bound by a limited autho- 
rity,” was obliged to retire towards Nivelles.' Kirby said he had received from his friend, 


Charles now endeavoured to make tl» States- | Dr. Tonge, a divine of the church of England, 


General break the treaty, and he invited his 
nephew to join him ina bond fide war. “Was 
ever any thing so hot and so cold as this court of 
yours?” anid the Prince of Orange. ‘“ Will the 
king never learn a word that I shall never for- 
get since my last passage to England, when, in a 
great storm, the captain was all night crying out 
to the man at the helm—Steady! steady! steady? 
If this despatch had come twenty days ago, it 
had changed the face of affairs in Christendom, 
and the war might have been carried on_ till 
France had yielded to the treaty of the Pyre- | 
neea, and left the world in quiet for the rest of 
our lives: as it comes now, it will have no effect 


—. 


who was well known to several persons about 
the court. Charles agreed to see the doctor, and 
Tonge presented him with an immense roll of 
papers, which contained the full particulars of 
the plot drawn out under forty-three heads. 
This was too much for the patience of the king, 
who referred the parson with his papers to Dan- 
by, the treasurer and prime minister. Danby 
asked Tonge who had written the papers? The 
doctor answered that they had been secretly 
thrust under his door, and that, though he 
guessed, he did not exactly know by whom. 
After a few days, however, Tonge told the trea- 
surer that he had ascertained his suspicions as to 


at all.”' Charles then turned to Louis, who, | | the author to be well founded; that he had met 
for the present, suspended the wages of his in- | the individual in the streets, who had given him 
famy. The States-General stepped into his past | further particulars of the horrible conspiracy, 
of mediator, and, under their management, both | desiring that his name might be concealed, lest 
Spain and the empire were included in the treaty, | | the Papists should murder him. Danby went to 


‘Temple's Works. 2 Temple; Bolingbroke; Dalrymple; Ralph. ‘ 
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the king, and proposed the instant arrest of the 
alleged assassins; but Charles, who is said to 
have believed from the beginning that the whole 
thing was a gross imposture, declined taking this 
step, and requested that the matter should be 
kept secret even from the Duke of York; saying 
that it would only create alarm, and might per- 


haps put the notion of murdering him into some | 
head that otherwise would never have thought | 


of it. But Tonge, the chief performer in this 
ante-piece, soon waited upon Danby with infor- 
mation that there was a terrible packet going 


through the post-office to Bedingfield, the Duke | 
The lord- | 
treasurer posted down to Windsor to intervept— 
this packet; but he found that the letters were . 
Bedingfield | 


of York's confessor, then at Windsor. 


already in the hands of the king. 
had shown them to his penitent, who had deli- 
vered them to his brother; and the king, the 
duke, and the Jesuit had examined them to- 
gether, and his majesty had been convinced that 
they were forgeries, sent on design to be inter- 


cepted, to give credit to the revelations of Kirby | 
and Tonve: but the duke’s enemies, on the other | 


hand, gave out that he had got some hints of the 
discovery of the real plot, and brought those 
badly forged letters as a blind to impose on the 
king, while the real Jesuit Jetters were destroyed 


as soon as received by his confessor and himself. — 


Charles would still have treated the whole story 
as the awkward plot or intrigue of an ill-con- 
structed comedy; but James, seeing that the Je- 
suits, and even his own confessor, were accused, 
insisted upon a searching inguiry. Kirby, who 
had first warned the king in the park, appeared 
repeatedly at court; and, failing to attract atten- 
tion there, the mysterions friend of Dr. Tonge, 
who had written the forty-three articles, pre- 
sented himself to Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, a 


magistrate of Westminster, and not only made | 
his affidavit to those charges, but also to thirty- | 


eight more articles which had been added to the 
original list. The magistrt+ perceiving that 


Coleman, an agent and factotum of the duke’s, | 


and a personal friend of his own, was set down 
as a chief conspirator, immediately warned his 
friend, and Coleman communicated with his mas- 
ter, the Duke of York. It was now impossible 


: | 
to keep the business a secret; aud Dr. Tonge, | 


being summoned before the council, was com- 
manded to produce his informant. Thereupon, 
on the 28th of September, Trrus Oates appeared 
before that board in a new suit of clothes and a 
clerical gown. With the most marvellous self- 
possession and fluency he commenced and con- 
tinued his incredible story. He stated—1. That 
the pope claimed possession of these kingdoms 
on account of the heresy of the people, and had 
delegated his supreme authority to the society 
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of Jesuits. 2. That the Jesuits had undertaken 
; to expel this heresy, and re-establish the Catho- 
| lic faith. 3. That in furtherance of this plan, 
some of the suciety were employed in Ireland, 
; Some in Scotland (under the diaguise of Covenan- 
, ters), some in Holland, wnd some in England, 
where they were not only plotting the murder of 
the king but of the duke also, if his highness 
should oppose their attempt or refuse his con- 
currence, 4. That these Jesuits had £100,000; 
that they were in the receipt of £60,000 a-year 
in rents; and had obtained £10,000 from the con- 
fessor to the French king, and the promise of an 
equal sum from the provincial of New Castile. 
o That aman named Honest William and Pic- 
kering, a lay brother of the order, had been re- 
peatedly commissioned to shoot the king, and 
had been punished for their neglect. 6. That, 
inthe preceding month of April, a grand consult 
oof Jesuits from all parts had heen held at the 
White Horse Tavern in the Strand, and had 
, there provided three sets of pistol-assassina; and 
had, besides, offered £10,000 to Sir George Wake- 
man, the queen's physician, if he would do the 
thing quietly by poison: Oates pretended not to 
know how Wakeman behaved, but: swore that 
he had often seen him with the Jesuits since 
that meeting at the White Horse, 7. That he 
had been himself urged to shoot the king. &. ‘That 
“a wager was laid that the king should eat no 
more Christmas pies; and that, if he would not 
become R. ©. (Rex Catholicus), he should no 
| Jonger be C. Ro. That the Jesuits had been 
| the anthors of the great fire of London, and were 
“now concerting a plan for the burning of West- 
minster, Wapping, and all the shipping in the 
river; and that he (Oates) had a post assigned 
him among the incendiaries. 10. That the pope 
had already, by a seeret bull, filled up all the 
bishopries and dignities in the church, and had 
appointed Lord Arundel to be his chancellor, 
Lord Powis treasurer, Sir William Godolphin 
_ privy seal, Coleman secretary of state, Langhorne 
attorney-general, Lord Bellasis general of the 
| Papal army, Lord Petre lieutenant-general, Lord 
Stafford paymaster; and that other well-known 
Catholics, of less rank, had received inferior com- 
' missions from the provincial of the Jesuits. 
| ‘To account for the means by which he was let 
into all these dangerous secrets, Oates affirmed 
| that, as a convert to the Catholic religion, he had 
i been admitted into the Jesuits’ houses abroad; 
and this part of the story was true. Tlis real 
and infamous history appears to have been sim- 
ply this:—Trrus Oarss was the sun of an Ana- 
baptist preacher; his father had been chaplain 
to that Colonel Pride who purged the House 
of Commons, but Titus, when he saw how the 
restored government was purging the church 
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and persecuting and impoverishing Nonconfor- | the clerical gown and new suit in which he ap- 
mists, conformed forthwith, and got himself or- | peared before the council. 

dained a minister of the Establishment. This| The members of that board heard his revela- 
was a time of sudden conversions: the timid and | tions with silent astonishment; but the Duke of 
the unscrupulous took refuge from the tyranny | York pronounced them a most impudent impos- 
of intolerance in cunning, lying, and perjury. | ture. There were, however, several members of 
The gon was sent to Cambridge, and took orders | the council, moved by different motives and feel- 
in the Established church. Being obscure and | ings, that were resolved to proceed with the in- 
friendless, he could obtain no living; and he| quiry. They asked Oates for documents—for 
pined on the scanty pay of a country curate. | letters or papers of some kind. He, who pre- 
While in this condition he was twice convicted | tended to have been the bearer of Jesuit de- 
of perjury. He was afterwards a chaplain on | spatches and letters innumerable, had not a scrap 
board a man-of-war; and from that situation he | to produce; but he engaged to find abundance of 
was dismissed with an increase of infamy. Ac- | documentary evidence, if they would assist him 
cording to his own account, in the year 1676, he | with warrants and proper officers; and the coun- 
was admitted into the service of the Catholic | cil agreed to let him have both. On the morrow, 
Duke of Norfolk, and there became acquainted | Oates was again brought before the council; and 
with one Byng, “that was a priest in the house,” | this time the king was there. Charles, who did 
and with Kemish and Singleton, who told him | not believe one word of the whole story, was 
“that the Protestant religion was upon its last | afraid of opposing his ministers in such a matter 
legs,” and that it behoved him and all men of | as this; but on one or two occasions he could 
his coat to hasten betimes home to the Church | not wholly conceal his feelings. He desired that 

of Rome; and thereupon, he, having had strong | Oates might be made to describe the person of 
suspicions of the great and apparent growth of | Don Juan, to whom, as he said, he had been in- 

Popery, to satisfy his curiosity, pretended some | troduced during his travels. The informer said 

doubts in his mind. But, upon conversation | that Don Juan was tall, thin, and swarthy. Here 
with these men, he found they were not men for | Charles turned to his brother, the duke, and 

his turn, Afterwards he met with one Hutchin. smiled; for their old acquaintance, the Spanish 
son, 2 saint-like man, or one that was religious | bastard, showed the Austrian breed more than 
for religion’s sake; and him he found not for his {| the Spanish, being short, fat, and fair. Charles 
turn either, “for his design was to deal with their | also asked where Oates had seen the King of 
casuists, that is, those of the society.” But after | France’s confessor pay down the £10,000? The 
Hutchinson had introduced him to a Jesuit, he | informer replied, “In the Jesuits’ house, just by 
found “they were the men for his turn, because the king’s house.” Here Charles, who knew Paris 
they were the cunning, politic men, and the | rather better than Oates, exclaimed, ‘Man, the 
men that could satisfy him.” He pretended to | Jesuits have no house within a mile of the Louvre.’ 

be convinced by the Jesuit’s arguments, and he | But, notwithstanding all this, Charles posted off 
was reconciled to the Church of Rome on Ash | to Newmarket races, leaving the council to make 
Wednesday, 1677. But Oates laid his hand upon | what it would of the plot, and Oates to be lodged 

his breast, and said God and his hol, angels | at Whitehall under his royal protection. 

knew that he had never changed his religion,| It is maintained by most writers, upon a variety 
but that he had gone among them on purpose to | of contemporary authorities, that Danby, the 
hetray them. After his reconciliation with the | prime minister, if he did not help to originate it, 
Church of Rome, he was sent, as catechumen, | was anxious to encourage the ferment, which 
over to the Continent, and was admitted into the | might absorb men’s minds, and prevent or delay 
Jesuits’ college at Valladolid in Spain. There | the impeachment with which he was threatened 
Oates atayed about five months, when he was | in the next session of parliament. In ordering 
disgracefully expelled. He re-crossed the Pyre- | the arrest of the denounced Coleman, the agent 
hees, and appeared as a mendicant at the gate of | of the Duke of York, the minister gave instruc- 
the Jesuits’ college at St. Omer, and was not | tions that his papers should be seized; and this 
only received but entertained there for some | measure, with avariety of additional circumstances 
time, during which he lived among the students | which came out one upon the other, contributed 
and novices. But he was again expelled with | to make up a strange body of presumptive evi- 
shame, and then he came home without coat | dence, and to convert what at first seemed a wild 
or cassock, and either made or renewed an ac- | vision into something like a reality. Indeed, the 
quaintance with Dr. Tonge, rector of St. Michael's, | framers of the Popish plot (supposing it to have. 
in Wood Street, a great Protestant alarmist. | been all an invention) must have felt, in the end, 
This Tonge and Kirby clothed and fed him while | something like the conjuror, who, while attempt- 
he was writing out his plet; and they bought him | ing to delude some old women bv raising a sham 
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devil, suddenly saw the real fiend grinning at his 
elbow. Coleman, who had absconded after the 
warning given to him by his friend Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, had destroyed or removed some of 
his papers ; but enough were left and secured to 
prove that both he and his master, the duke, 
had been engaged in a dangerous correspondence 
with the French king, with that king’s confessor, 
Father la Chaise, and with the pope’s nuncio 
at Brussels; and that they had solicited money 
from La Chaise at Paris, and from the pope at 
Rome, for the purpose of changing religion in 
England. A few days after this discovery, the 
popular ferment was increased tenfold by the dis- 
appearance of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, who had 
taken the deposition of Oates, and who was sup- 
posed to have received confidential communica- 
tions from Coleman. This magistrate left his 
house at Westminster on the morning of the 12th 
of October, and never returned more. He had 
been for some time greatly depressed in spirits, 
and had entertained apprehensions that he would 
be the first martyr in this plot. As soon as he 
was missed, the people unanimously hurried to 
the conclusion that he had been .trepanned and 
murdered by the Papists; and the Papists, in 
self-defence perhaps, but certainly to the injury 
of their own cause, gave out that he had run 
away for debt—that he had withdrawn to con- 
tract an indecorous marriage—that he had run 
away with a harlot—and, at last, that he had 
killed himself in an excitement, working upon an 
hereditary disposition to insanity. His brothers, 
who lived in the city, and his numerous friends, 
made search in all directions, but no traces of 
him could be found until the evening of the sixth 
day, when lis body was discovered in a ditch 
by Primrose Till, not far from Old St. Pancras 
Church. It was pierced through and through 
with his own sword, which came some inches out 
at the back, behind the heart. There was no 
blood on his clothes, or about him; his shoes 
were clean, as if he had not walked to that coun- 
try spot; his money was in his pocket, and his 
rings were ou his fingers. But there was nothing 
about his neck, and a mark was all round it an 
inch broad, which showed he was strangled ; his 
breast, also, was marked all over with bruises, 
and his neck was broken. “All this,” says Bur- 
net, “I saw, for Dr. Lloyd and I went to view 
his body; and there were many drops of white 
wax on his breeches, which he never used him- 
self; and since only persons of quality or priests 
use these lights, this made all people believe in 
whose hands he must have been; and it was visi- 
ble he was first strangled and then carried to that 
place, where his sword was run through his dead 
body.” The coroner sat for two whole days on the 
body; and the finding of the inquest was, that | 
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Sir Edmondbury Godfrey had been barbarously 
murdered by some person or persons unknown. 
To those who reflected coolly upon all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Godfrey’s murder must 
have appeared then, as it has ever since remained, 
a perplexing mystery; bu¢in that universal ex- 
citement few or none were cool, while there were 
many who, for selfish or political ends, were re- 
solved to fasten the murder upon the Catholics, 
and to make it a means of revolutionizing court 
and government. The ghastly body was carried 
from Primrose Hill to the habitation of the de- 
ceased, and there exhibited to many thousands, 
who shuddered and wept over the Protestant 
martyr. The funeral was attended by an im- 
inense procession, having at their head seventy- 
two Protestant divines in full canonicals. Dr. 
Lloyd, the friend of the deceased, preached the 
funeral sermon, having “two other thumping 
divines standing upright in the pulpit, one on 
each side of him, to guard him from being killed 
while he was preaching by the Papists.”’ And, 
at this time, so widely and wildly had the panic 
spread, that all Protestants, clergy or laity, con- 
formists or nonconformists, royalists or republi- 
cans, of the court party or of the country party, 
considered their lives in danger, and, in many 
instances, adopted the most ridiculous precautions 
against an unseen enemy. 

It was in this state of the public mind, when 
“yeason could no more be heard than a whisper 
in the midst of the most violent hurricane,”? that 
(on the 21st of October) the parliament re-assem- 
bled. After explaining to the house why he had 
not yet disbanded the army, and why he was so 
much in debt as to require immediately fresh 
grants, Charles adverted to the Popish plot, stat- 
ing that it was his intention to leave it to be in- 
vestigated by the ordinary courts of Jaw. Both 
houses, and some of his own ministers, were dis- 
satisfied with this light mention of the plot; and 
they soon made up for the king’s coolness by 
their own scorching heat. They called before 
them Titus Oates, who never appeared without 
making copious additions to his original disclo- 
sures; they committed the Catholic Lords Staf- 
ford, Powis, Petre, Arundel, and Bellasis to the 
Tower; they crammed the commoner prisons 
with Papista; they declared “that there hath 
been, and still is, a damnable and hellish plot, 
contrived and carried on by the Popish recusants, 
for assassinating the king, for subverting the 
government, and for rooting out and destroying 
the Protestant religion;” they proclaimed the 
great Titus the saver of the nation, and got bim . 
a pension of £1200 a-year. In these, and other 
proceedings of the kind, Shaftesbury was in- 
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in what followed. Yielding to the storm, and 
never struggling with it to the risk of his per- 
sonal convenience and pleasure, Charles com- 
manded his brother to retire from the council, 
and assured the commons that he would pass 
any bills they might present for present security 
against Popery, or for future security in the reign 
of his successor, provided only they did not tn- 
- peach the regular right of succession. But this 
was not enough, and a bill passed in the com- 
mons, to disable Papists from sitting in either 
house, reached a third reading in the House of 
Lords. The Duke of York, who felt that the 
main object of this bill was to disqualify him, as 
a preliminary to hia exclusion from the throne 
on account of his religion, made an earnest appeal 
to their lordships, shedding tears as he spoke. 
To save him, a proviso was introduced, that the 
bill should not extend, in its operation, to his 
royal highness ;' but, in the House of Commons, 
this saving proviso was carried by a majority of 
only two; and thus, after many attempts, the 
Catholic peers were excluded from their seats, 
which their successors did not regain till the year 
1829, | 

The trade of a Protestant witness had proved 
so profitable to Oates, that it was not likely he 
should be left in the monopoly of it. His first 
rival, who almost immediately became a partner 
with him in the business, was William Bedlove, 
® worse-conditioned scoundrel than the great. 
Titus himself—-a regular jail-bird, a swindler, 
and a convicted thief. In his origin he was a 
atable-boy, but he had risen to be a gentleman’s 
courier; and, still aspiring to higher things, he 
had put captain before his name, and travelled on 
the Continent, making ‘‘a shift to live, or rather 
to exist, by his cheats.” He had been recently 
liberated from Newgate, when the reward of 
£500 was offered for the discovery oi the Prim- 
rose Hill murder. On his first appearance before 
the council, Bedloe pretended to no acquaintance 
with Oates, and to no knowledge of the main 
plot. All that he came to speak to was the mur- 
der; and he affirmed that he had seen the dead 
body of Godfrey at Somerset House, where the 
queen resided ; that Le Fevre, a Jesuit, had told 
him that he and Walsh, another Jesuit, with the 


1 During the furious diacuasions the Papist waiting-women of 
the queen and Duchess of York were not forgotten. A noble 
peer, supposed to be Lord Lucas, exclaimed—“1 would not 
have so much as a Popish man or a Popish woman to remain 
here; not so much as a Popish dog or a Popish bitch; not so 
_ vuuéh as a Popish cat to pur or mew about the king.’ Burnet 
says that the queen proposed that all her ladies should cast lots 
to ses which should be included in a small number that she | 
was allowed to retain ; ‘“‘only she named (her husband's niistress) 
the Duchess of Portsmouth as one whom she would not expose 
to the uncertainty of a lot, which was not thought very decent 
in her, though her ciroumstances at that time required an ex- | 
traordinary submission in everything.” | 
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assistance of my Lord Bellasis’ gentleman, and 
of a waiter in the queen’s chapel, had smothered 
the magistrate between two pillows; and that, 
several nights after the horrible deed, three of 
the queen’s retainers had removed the body from 
Somerset House. But as Oates, in defiance of 
common sense and common decency, had been 
allowed a regular crescendo, Bedloe proceeded to 
revel in the same indulgence; and on the very 
next morning, when introduced to the House of 
Lords, he recollected that the Jesuits Le Fevre 
and Walsh had spoken of commissions given to 
the Lords Powis, Bellasis, and Arundel. The 
king exclaimed, “Surely the man has received a 
new lesson during the last twenty-four hours.” 
Bedloe again denied all acquaintance with Oates. 
Presently after he changed the two pillows with 
which he said Godfrey had been stifled, into « 
linen cravat, as strangling answered better with 
the appearances about the neck exhibited by the 
dead body. In this fashion he altered, as well 
as added, with the least possible regard to veri- 
similitude. His crowning revelation, which was 
a complicated tissue of foreign invasion, conspi- 
racy, regicide and murder, enough to frighten 
the island from its propriety, was delivered on 
the 12th of November. Perhaps Titus Oates 
was afraid of being left behind-—perhaps the 
conjecture is well founded that, on the failure to 
exclude the Duke of York from the House of 
Peers, “‘the drivers” considered it expedient to 
prompt the witnesses to lay their accusations 
higher than they had hitherto done, in order that 
the king, freed from his present unfruitful mar. 
riage, might havea chance of legitimate children 
by another wife. Whatever were the motives, 
Oates proceeded to accuse the neglected scion of 
the house of Braganza; he swore that he had 
seen a letter wherein Wakeman stated that the 
queen had given her assent to the murder of 
her husband; and that he himself had heard 
her exclaim, “I will no longer suffer such indig- 
nities to my bed; I am content to join in pro- 
curing his death and the propagation of the Ca- 
tholic faith.” When the witness told this new 
tale to the king, he certainly knew that a project 
of dissolving the royal marriage had been enter, 
tained before by several of the king’s ministers, 
and he imagined that the king would eagerly 
grasp at this fine opportunity: but Charles had 
still some remnant of conscience, or some linger- 
ing respect for the opinion of the world: he heard 
Oates with indignation; and he told Burnet that, 
considering his faultiness towards the queen in 
other things, he thought it would be a horrid 
thing to abandon her now. Oates, however, 
swore to the new story before the council, and 
then Bedloe came in to corroborate it. The 
Duke of Buckingham had once proposed to the 
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king something very like the murder of his wife | 


—that is, a plan for carrying off the queen to 
some plantation in the West Indies; and Charles 
suspected that, in this particular matter, in ac- 
cusing her majesty, the duke had been more busy 
than any one. He had not courage to declare his 
conviction, and to proclaim Oates an impostor and 
the mouthpiece of a foul cabal; but he ordered 
that his papers should be seized, and that no 
person should be admitted to communicate with 
him in private. But Charles could not prevent 
his appearing at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, where, on the 28th of November, he raised 
his voice as became the solemnity of the matter, 
and said, “TI, Titus Oates, accuse Catherine, 
Queen of England, of high treason,” The lords, 
however, would not join the commons in an ad- 
dress for the removal of the queen, and the ac- 
cusation was allowed to drop. At the same time 
the upper house, so far from expressing any 
doubt as to the main plot, voted an address for 
the apprehension of all Papists, and received 
impeachments of high treason against Stafford 
and the other four lords in the Tower. The 
king, wherever he durst venture, continued to 
declare that he did not believe a single word 
that Oates and Bedloe had advanced. One of 
his profligate courtiers,’ who at times spoke un- 
palatable truths, said that his majesty knew a 
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with such an extreme and horrible plot, they 
were misdemeanours of a deep and traitorous 
dye. Part of his papers he had dertroyed, but 
enough remained to prove that he and his mas- 
ter (the duke) were undeserving of the name and 
rights of Englishmen. * 

It was fully proved then by his own letters, 
and admitted by his own confessions, that he had 
received money from France; and it is known 
now,’ from others of his letters, that he had asked 
| money from the pope. He said, on hia trial, that 
| the French money was to bribe members of par- 
, liament to do the will of Louis, or to reward himn- 
self for sending secret information of what was 
passing in England. But what was the pope's 
money to have been for? He maintained that 
| the great project for which he had solicited fo- 
| reign money and co-operation was nothing more 
than to restore the Duke of York to his post 
Of high-admiral, and to procure a toleration for 
‘the Catholics: but he failed to convince the jury; 

and we confess that, without sharing in their heat 
and prejudices, we share in their incredulity; 
feeling perfectly convinced that Coleman could 
not have been working for less than the king, 
| who had bargained with Louis for the forcible 
imposition of Popery upon an enslaved nation. 
The attempt to connect Coleman with the alleged 
| design of murdering the king appears, in the cool 
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good deal more about the Popish plot than the | eye of reason, to have been an absolute failure; and 
witnesses or any one elae; and Charles could | here, as in all the other cases, Oates and Bedloe 
scarcely have forgotten how far he had gone in | were guilty of blundering perjury. Scroggs, the 
plotting with the French king for the subversion | chief-justice, and a scoundrel, was as violent and 
of the religion and the constitution of his coun- , partial as possible; but his summing up, in refer- 
try. But neither these recollections and convic- ; ence to the famous passage in the letters, was 
tions, nor any others, could impel that thoroughly | acute and convinci ng; 1¢ not only convicted Cole- 
selfish man to make any effort to stop the shed- | man, but raised a general conviction of the truth 
ding of blood, and cool the popular frenzy and | of a plot—and a plotthere was, though not Oates’? 
that blood-thirstiness which happily never lasted —-a plot where the king would have been the 
long with the English people. The first victim | proper witness, and where the evidence would 
was Stayley, the Catholic banker, who had not | have fallen on his own head. Coleman had al- 
been mentioned by Oates and Bedloe, but who | ways passed for a busy, intriguing, vain, frivol- 





was denounced by a new witness—-a destitute 
Seotchman—as being guilty of telling a French- 
man, in a public tavern or eating-house in Co- 
vent Garden, that the king was the greatest 
rogue in the world, and that he would kill him 
with his own hand. Burnet, who knew Car- 
stairs, this witness from Scotland, informed the 
lord-chancellor and the attorney-general what a 
profligate wretch he was; but Jones, the attorney- 
general, took this in ill part, and called it dis- 
paraging the king’s evidence; and the unfortunate 
banker was condemned and executed as a traitor 
at Tyburn. The case of Coleman was far more 
important, and admitted of better proof: and 
whether his offences amounted to treason or not, 
and whether they were or were not connected 
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ous man; but he died like a brave man, resisting 
| all temptations to save his life by accusing his 
| master and his friends. Father Ireland, who was 
said to have signed, with fifty other Jesuits, the 
great resolution of killing the king, was then 
tried, together with Grove and Pickering, who 
were said to have undertaken to carry the resolu- 
tion into effect. The jury, upon the perjured and 
contradictory evidence of Oates and Bedloe, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty against all three. 
“Gentlemen,” said the brutal Scroggs, “you have 
done like very good subjects and very good Chris- 
tians—that is to say, like very good Protestants; 
and now, much good may their thirty thousand 





| 2 See letter from the Pope's nuncio, dated Rome, January 12, 
1675, as deciphered by Dr. Letherland, and Coleman's reply, in 
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masses do them.” The victims died professing | 
their innocence; but the received opinion about 
Jesuitism prevented alike any belief and any 
pity, 
Bedloe had played second to Oates; but Oates 
could not or would not support Bedloe in his ori- 
ginal part, and therefore a second witness was 
wanted to prove the murder of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey. There was one Prance, a Catholic and 
a silveramith, who frequently worked for the | 
queen’s chapel, and who had absented himself | 
from his house for two or three days, about the 
time when the murder was committed—at least | 
so deposed a lodger in his house. Upon this in- | 
formation Prance was seized and carried to West- 
minster. Bedloe swore that he was one of those 
whom he had seen about Godfrey's body in 
Somerset House. Prance denied all knowledge 
of the murder, and it was proved that he had left 
his house, not at the time, but a week before. 
This, however, served him nothing; he was 
thrown into a dungeon and loaded with irons— 
some say he was tortured. In a few days he con- | 
| 
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fessed he was concerned in the murder, and 
charged Hill, Green, and Berry, three obscure 
men, who were employed about Somerset House 
and the queen’s chapel there. Prance said that 
they had had several meetings in a certain ale- 
house, where the priests persuaded them it would | 
be a meritorious action to despatch Godfrey, who 
had been a busy man in taking depositions against 
them; and that the taking him off would terrify 
others. The people of the ale-house confirmed the 
fact of their meetings, but nothing more. Prance 
further stated that, the morning before they 
killed Godfrey, Hill went to his house to see 
when he was going out, and spoke there to his 
maid. This maid, upon being examined apart, 
stated that, on the morning in question, a person 
had really called, and, upon being conducted to 
Newgate, she pointed out Hill, who was mixed 
in a crowd of prisoners, as the person that had 
asked for her master the morning before he was 
lost. Prance gave a minute account of the man- 
ner the murder was committed, and the body 
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afterwards conveyed to the spot where it was. 
found.’ Some days after this, he desired to be 
carried 1o the king. Charles would not see him 
alone, but assembled the council, before whom 
Prance denied all that he had formerly sworn, 
and said his whole story was a fiction. Yet, as 
soon as he was carried back to prison, he sent the 
keeper of Newgate to the king, to assure him 
that all he had sworn was true. But again he 
retracted and denied everything. Then Dr. Lloyd, 
who had preached the funeral sermon of the de- 
ceased magistrate, was sent to talk with him. At 
first Prance denied everything to the divine. 
“ But,” adds Burnet, “ Dr. Lloyd said to me that 
he was almost dead through the disorder of his 
mind and with cold in his body; but, after that 
Dr. Lloyd had made a fire, and caused him 
to be put in a bed, and began to discourse the 
matter with him, he returned to his confession; 
which he did in such a manner, that Lloyd said 
to me it was not possible for him to doubt of his 
sincerity in it.”. Upon their trial, Green, Hill, 
and Berry brought witnesses to prove that they 
were at home by an early hour on the night when 
the murder and the removal of the body were 
alleged to have taken place; that no dead body 
could have been concealed in the house mentioned 
by Prance; and that no sedan chair had come out 
of Somerset House. There was, also, in favour 
of the prisoners, a wide and irreconcilable differ- 
ence between the depositions of Prance and those 
of Bedloe. Hill pleaded that Prance had re- 
tracted his first story, and, being thereby per- 
jured, was an incompetent witness; but this was 
explained away by Chief-justice Scroggs. Mrs. 
Hill, who was in court, made some spirited and 
able efforts to suave her husband. She asked 
Prance whether he had not been put to the tor- 
ture, and upon his answering in the negative, she 
said ‘It was reported about the town that he 
was tortured. There are several about the court 
that heard him cry out.” The three prisoners 
received sentence of death; and they all three 
died at Tyburn with solemn asseverations of their 
innocence. Berry, who was a Protestant and no 


a. 


' This is the substance of Prance's deposition:—“1 The 
Papists, because Sir Edmondbury seemed an enemy to the 
queen's servants, and would not consent to discharge one Girald 
from parish duties (as another justice did), resolved and con- 
trived to take away his life. 2%. Pursuant to which design they 
hired (for what reward the deponent doth not know) Hill, 
Green, Kelly, the deponent, Girald, and Berry, to do the fact. 
$8. Accordingly, the above-named persons trepanned Sir Edmond- 
bury into Somerset House, about eight or nine o’clock at night ; 
but the deponent doth not well remember the day. 4. This 
trepan was effected thus: Green gave the deponent notice that 
he and Girald had set Sir Edmondbury in St. Clement's; and 
Hill decoyed him down to the Watergate, under pretence of 
parting a fray between two fellows quarrelling in the yard. 
5. When they had him near the rails by the queen's stables, 
Green strangled him with a twisted bandkerchief; then, finding 
him still alive, wrung his neck quite round, and punched him 
with his knee in the open yard; which done, they dragged him 


into Dr. Godwin's lodgings. 6 On the Monday following, pre- 
cisely between nine and ten o'clock at night, the body was shown 
to the deponent by Hill, Green, and Girald, in a room in the 
bavk square court below'stairs, next the garden: there it was 
(by the help of a dark lantern) that he, deponent, saw the 
body in the company of the said Hill, Green, and Girald, who 
were only present. 7. On the next Wednesday after, about 
twelve o'clock at night, the dead body was put into a sedan, and 
carried out by the deponent and Girald into Covent Garden, 
where Green and Kelly took him up, and carried him to Long 
Acre. There the deponent and Girald resumed their burden, 
and carried him to the Soho: from thence he was conveyed 
astride on horseback, before Hill, into the fields, where they 
thrust his sword through his body, and cast him into a ditob.” 
Ralph gives in a parallel column the deposition of Bedloe. It 
seems to us that no inequality of memory, no fear, nor any other 
circumstance or accident whatsoever, can be possibly made to 
reconcile or explain the discrepancies between the two papers. 
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Catholic, was respited a week, and might have ' ' majesty a dull, governable fool, and the Duke of 
had his life if he would have worifemsed, or have | York a wilful fool; that he had said that so long 
corroborated the tale told by Prance and Bedloe. | as his majesty was furnished with money for his 
But nothing could remove the mist that hung | | pocket and his wenches he might be led by the 
over the eyes of the deluded Protestants. ‘ A i nose; and finally, that he had bribed a conjuror 
strong faith in the plot,” says the best narrator | or fortune-teller, in whom hia majesty had great 
of these disgraceful events, “ was now the test | faith, in order to make the man shape his pre- 
of all political merit; not to believe was to be a | dictions according to his (Montague’s) desires 
political reprobate ; ‘and according to the zeal. and schemes." Montague, in spite of the express 
was the cruelty of the times. The terror ex-. orders of his court, came over to England, 
cited by the plot had caused such a thirst of re- | placed himself in the most intimate relations 
venge that nothing but blood could satiate; every | with Shaftesbury and his party, and got himself 
supposed criminal was pre-condemned.”! | returned to parliament asa patriot of the first 
While these events were in progress, a variety | water. Danby, the premier, anticipated his at- 
of intrigues hastened the dissolution of this | tack. On the 19th of December his chancellor of 
longest parliament. Shaftesbury had resolved to : the exchequer fell upon Montague in the House 
ruin Danby; and Danby had quarrelled with | of Commons, accusing him of holding private 
Montague, the ambassador at Paris, who knew ; conferences with the pope’s nuncio at Paris. 
all the dark transactions aid the secret treaties The house, or all the patriots in it, attempted to 
between his master and Louis XIV. Accident | screen Montague with the privileges of parlia- 
made this Montague figure as a patriot, but he | ment, but the king had already seized upon his 
was more the slave of the court, and more meanly | papers. The ex-ambassador, however, soon told 
corrupt than the minister he attacked. ‘The | the commons that, though most of the papers 
lady,” the Duchess of Cleveland, though now a | had been seized in an illegal manner, he had by 
cast-off mistress, retained a great power over the | good Juck saved some very important. letters. 
mind of Charles. She had removed her person | The house sent some of their members to bring 
and her vices to Paris, where she intrigued with ; the said papers before them, and they were 
various Frenchmen, amorously as well as politi- | brought in a small despatch box. Montague 
cally, Montague, after making love to herself, | produced two letters written to him by Danby, 
made love to her daughter,’ and then replied to | soliciting money from King Louis in the name 
her furious reproaches by threatening to disclose | of King Charles. The house voted by a majority 
her intrigues to his royal master. Thereupon the | of sixty-three that these letters contained suffi- 
duchess denounced the ambassador, telling King | cient matter for an impeachment of the prime 
Charles that Montague was a great slanderer of | minister; and they immediately appointed a com- 
royalty and an arrant traitor; that he ealled his | | mittee, of oy Montagne was one, to draw up 
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' Ralph, Histor) woof England, lens than the conversion of digwe Esingtcanes ca hy that perhaps 

“The year 1678, and the last session of the parliament that | the utter subduing of a pestilent heresy, which has a long time 
had continued since 161, were memorable for the great national | domineered over this northern world. There were never such 
delusion of the Popish Plot. For national it was undoubtedly | hopes since the death of our Queen Mary as now in our days. 
to be called, and by no means confined to the Whig or opposition | God has given us a prince who is become (1 may say by miracle) 
party, either in or out of parlinment, though it gave them much | zealous of being the author aud instrument of so glorious a 
temporary strength. And though it were a most unhappy in- | work; but the opposition we are sure to meet with is also like 
stance of the credulity begotten by heated passions and mistaken | to be great; so that it imports us to get all the aid and assist- 
reasoning, yet there were circumstances, «1 some of them very | ance we can.’ These lettors wore addressed to Father la Chaise, 
singular in their nature, which explain and furnish an apology | confessor of Louis X1V., and displayed an intimate connection 
for the public error, and which it is more important to point | with France for the great purpose of restoring Popery. They 
out and keep in mind, than to inveigh, as is the custom in | came to light at the very period of Oates’ discovery; and though 
modern times, against the factiousness aud bigotry of our an- | giving it much real confirmation, could hardly fail to make a 
cestors. For J am persuaded that wo are far from being secure powerful impression on men unaccustomed to estimate the value 
from similar public delusions, whenever such a concurrence of | and bearings of evidence. . . . . 
coincidences and seeming probahilities shall again arise, as misled “The popular ferment which this (Oates’) tale, however un. 
nearly the whole people of England in the Popish Plot. deserving of credit, excited in a predisposed multitude, was 

‘It is first to be remembered that there was really and truly | naturally wrought toa higher pitch by the very extraordinary 
a Popish plot in being, though not that which Titus Oates and | circumstances of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey's death. Even at 
his associates pretended to reveal—not merely in the sense of | this time, although we reject the imputation thrown on the 
Hume, who, arguing from the general spirit of proselytiam in | Catholics, and especially on those who suffered death for that 
that religion, says there is a perpetual conspiracy against all | murder, it seems imporsible to frame any hypothesis which can 
governments, Protestant, Mahometan, and Pagan—but one | better account for the facts that seem to be authenticated.”--- 
alert, enterprising, effective, in direct operation against the | Hallam’s Conatitulional History of England, vol. ii p. 115, 
established Protestant religion in England. In this plot the 2 Anne Palmer, Lady Sussex, one of her children by, or as- 
- king, the Duke of York, and the King of France were chief con- | sumed to be by Kirfg Charles. 
spirators—the Romish priests, and especially the Jesuits, were 3 Harris; Life of Charles 11., Appendix. Men, when they 
eager co-operators. Their machinations and their hopes, long | have no religion, believe most in conjurors. Bishop Burnet, 
suspected, and in a general sense known, were divulged by the | who had no knowledge of this letter, tells the atory of the quarrel 
seizure and publication of Coleman’s letters. ‘We have here,’ | between Montague and the Duchess of Cleveland in very nearly 
he says in one of these, ‘a mighty work upon our hands, no | the same manner. All the leading facta were notorious. 
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the articles. These articles were presently drawn ; these patriots soiled their hands and their souls 
and carried up to the lorda, and the Earl of | with French gold! And for this charge we can 
Danby was impeached in the usual forms. Danby | admit no possible palliation, unless we take refuge 
pleaded the duty of obedience to the king, who | in a bold denial of the authority and evidence 
had dictated the letters. The question whether | (generally admitted as valid ever since Dalrymple 
he should he committed to the Tower asa traitor | discovered them), upon which the whole charge 
was rejected hy the lords, but only by a very | rests. “When,” says the discoverer, “I found in 
narrow majority. Besides this troublesome im- | the French despatches Lorp Russe.u intriguing 
peachment, Charles had many other reasons for | with the court of Versailles, and ALGERNON Sip- 
dissolving this parliament, which he could no | NEY taking money from it, I felt very nearly the 
longer manage. He therefore prorogued it on | same shock as if I had seen a son turn his back 
the 30th of December, and dissolved it by pro- | in the day of battle.” The name of Algernon 
clamation on the 24th of January [1679], This | Sidney occurs twice in the account of Barillon’s 
Pension Parliament had sat more than seventeen | disbursements, and each time the sum of 500 
years. Shaftesbury had called it the king’s wife, | guineas is placed by the side of it. Hampden, 
and the dissolution was called a divorce. Charles | the grandson of the great patriot, is set down as 
had tried to do without it by French means, but | having received 500 guineas, and other patriots 
the price of his baseness did not prove sufficient. | are set down for 500 or for 300 guineas. The 
Parliament had by turns curbed Charles and in- | largest amount is stated to have been paid to the 
dulged him, though only upon conditions and | Duke of Buckingham, who is said to have re- 
upon prices paid. “Their intercourse,” says Ralph, | ceived 1000 guineas in one payment.’ 
‘“was mutually mercenary; the ane chaffered ; , , 1679, Foreseeing that the country party 
for a supply, and the party leaders for their | | would make an extravagant use of 
price; but, though willing to be bought, they | the Popish Plot in the election for the new par- 
were nfraid to trust him with the purchase- | liament, Charles induced his unpopular Popish 
money. Hence the very means of corruption | brother to retire to Brussels. Notwithstanding 
failed; and they began to dread the power they ; his departure, and the bribery exercised by the 
had bestowed. Hence all their subsequent endea- | court party, their adversaries had the advantage. 
vours were to undo their own work, and reduce | The new parliament met on the 6th of March. 
their monarch once more to the servant of the | The commons immediately renewed the attack 
commonwealth; not, however, from honest mo- | upon Danby. The lords resolved the curious 
tives or by honest’ means, but by any means in- | constitutional question—and their resolution has 
discriminately, and as our own barbarians on. in modern times been adopted as a principle — 
the sen-coast. hang out lights in tempestuous | ‘that the proceedings on impeachments begun 
times, to mislead the mariner that they may i one parliament are not affected by a dissolu- 
prey on the wreck.”! tion, but may be taken up and continued in the 
But many things have since been brought to! succeeding parliament. The king summoned the 
light which this writer knew not, or saw only | commons to Whitehall, where he told them that 
obscurely. Not satisfied with adopting the spirit | the two letters taken out of the despatch box 
and using all the resources of faction at home, | were really written to the French court by his 
the patriots maintained a clandestine intercourse | orders; that he had, therefore, given a full pardon 
with Barillon the French ambassador, in order | to Danby, but, at the same time, for certain other 
to detach Louis from Charles, to crush the Duke | deeds, he had dismissed him from his service. 
of York and the Popish faction, and to procure | The commons voted an address to his majesty 
the dismissal of Danby and the disbanding of ; against the validity of a pardon before trial, and 
the standing army. The King of England began | they called upon the lords to do justice. The 
these un- English practices with the old enemy , lords, who were devising how to throw aside the 
of the country’s religion, liberty, and honouw, | , capital charge of treason, had issued a warrant 
in order to establish a despotism; the opposi- , for taking him into custody, but Danby had ab- 
tion in parliament entered upon them in order | sconded. The commons therefore passed a bill 
to preserve freedom; and as their manceuvres | of attainder, to take effect on the 15th of April, 
with the French court seem actually to have com- | if the fallen minister did not previously appear 
pelled the reduction of the army, their error or | to stand his trial; and the lords, after some hesi- 
their crime in engaging in this perilous and dis- | tation, adopted the bill. But on the 10th of April, 
graceful intercourse has been paljiated by some ; Danby surrendered himself, kneeling at the har 
and even timidly justified by others. But there | of the lords, who sent him to the Tower. The 
is worse remaining behind—some of the leaders of | popular Lord Essex, who had not touched the 


| Hist, Eng.: Review of the Reigns of King Chaves I]. and French money, was put at the head of the trea- 
King James 11. 2 Dalrymple, Memoirs, Appendix. , 
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sury; but the chief management of affairs was 
left to the Earl of Sunderland, who had asked 
Louis XIV. for a regular pension. Sunderland, 
now secretary of state, kept himself in favour at 
court by condescensions and connivances with 
Charles’s illegitimate son the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and his French mistress the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. But, by the advice of Sir William 
Temple, Charles constituted a new council of 
thirty persons, into which were admitted the 
most daring and most popular leaders of the 
opposition, with the versatile Shaftesbury for 
their president. Notwithstanding this calculated 
kindness, Shaftesbury urged on the commons to 


ANTONY ASHLEY COOPER, Earl of Shaftesbury. 
From a print by R. White. 


vote the exclusion of the Duke of York from the 
throne. The accidental burning of a printing- 
house in Fetter Lane, which made the vulgar 
believe that London was to be consumed again 
by the Papists, and the report that the Duke of 
York was about returning from the Continent 
with a French fleet and army, hastened the 
blow. The commons resolved, nemine contradi- 
cente, “That the Duke of York being a Papist, 
and the hopes of his coming such to the crown, 
had given the greatest countenance to the pre- 
sent conspiracies and designs against the king and 
Protestant religion.” They also voted addresses 
requesting his majesty to banish all Papists 
twenty miles from London, and to put all sea- 
ports, fortresses, and ships into trusty hands; and 
they ordered that their secret committee should 
prepare to bring before them all such letters and 
papers as they had in their custody relating to 
the Duke of York. Lord Russell, though one of 
the new council of thirty, was selected to desire 
the concurrence of the lords. The latter took 
time for consideration. The Duke of Monmouth 
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_ had been for some time plotting and contriving 
to prove a lawful marriage between his mother, 
Lucy Walters, and the king, and Shaftesbury 
and his party hoped to place the rash young man 
on the throne and to goverp the kingdom in his 
name. But Charles, though fond of his natural 
son, would on no account go into this dangerous 
scheme, and as a medium he proposed that pro- 
vision should be made by parliament to distin- 
guish a Papist from a Protestant successor; that 
the authority of a Popish prince should be lim- 
ited and circumscribed so as to disable him from 
doing harm. The provisions and limitations 
which followed, and which were solemnly pro- 
pounded to both houses by the chancellor, would 
scarcely have left the shadow of the royal prero- 
gative to the Popish suevessor; but it is clear 
that the scheme was thrown into parliament only 
to gain time. The commons, however, rejected 
it at once, and proceeded with their famous 
bill of exclusion, by «hich the crown was to pass 
to the next Protestant heir, as if the Duke of 
York were dead. At the second reading of this 
bill (on the 21st of May), 207 voted for, and 121 
against it. To stay further proceedings the king 
prorogued parliament, This sudden measure 
took the exclusionists completely by surprise; 
wud Shaftesbury was so transported with rage, 
i that he exclaimed in the House of Lords that he 
would have the heads of those who had been the 
king’s advisers upon this occasion. Charles, how- 
ever, had not courage to act upon the pardon 
he had granted, and Danby remained a prisoner 
in the Tower for five years, It was in this 
stormy session, when some of the worst of pas- 
sions made the tempest, that one of the greatest 
blessings we enjoy was secured to the nation. 
This was the Haseas Corpus Bit, which, after 
being agitated and frustrated for nearly five 
years, was triumphantly carried, through the 
energy and influence of Shaftesbury. 

While in England Papists had been sacrificed 
to the Popish Plot, in Scotland, a Protestant 
archbishop had been sent to a bloody grave. 
Sharp, after six years, had caught Mitchell, who 
had fired the pistol into his carriage, and that 
enthusiast had been put to death, with some 
revolting circumstances. This cruelty and the 
persecution against the conventiclers called up 
other assassins. The archbishop and Duke Lau- 
derdale had carried tyranny to its utmost stretch. 
An army of wild Highlanders had been let loose 
in the west country, to live upon free quarters; 
the gentlemen of the country were required to 
deliver up their arms upon oath, and to keep no 
horse that was worth more than £4; dragoons 
were employed to disperse the field meetings, 
and many a moor and hill-side was made wet 
| with the blood of the Covenanters, At one field. 
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conventicle upwards of a hundred men were said 
to have been butchered in cold blood. In Fife, 
where the archbishop chiefly resided, the perse- 
cution was as keen as in the west country, and 
it produced one more terrible effect. A small 
band of men, united by their common enthusiasm 
and suffering, resolved to take the life of one 
William Carmichael, “(a cruel bloody man,” who, 
through the patronage of Sharp, had obtained a 
commission from the council to seek out and ap- 
prehend all nonconformists in Fife. Headed by 
Hackston of Rathillet, these men, on Saturday, 
the 3d of May, attempted to surprise Carmichael 
while he was hunting on the moors; but they 
missed him, In the midst of their fury at this 
disappointment, a little boy cried out, “There 
goes the bishop!” Looking as the boy pointed, 
they saw at a short distance a coach drawn by 
six horses, “Truly,” exclaimed the fanatics, 
“this is of God! The Lord hath delivered the 
wretch into our hands!” John Balfour of Kin- 
loch put himself in the van, and the nine horse- 
men pushed across Magus Muir in pursuit of 
Sharp, As soon as the archbishop saw them he 
turned to his daughter Isabel, who was with 
him, and said, “The Lord have merey on me, 
my dear child, for Iam gone!” and, the postilion 
being wounded and the traces cut, James Russell 
of Kettle soon stood by the coach door, roaring 
“ Judas, come forth!” The old man prayed for 
that merey which he had never shown to them 
or their brethren; his daughter knelt on the 
ground with him, wept and implored, and tried 
to shield him with her own person; but they 
pulled her away, and Balfour, with one stroke, 
laid the archbishop at his feet. Russell finished 
the horrible work by hacking the skull to pieces, 
and then ordering the servants to take away 
their priest. A few days after this, the assassins 
were in the west country, where the effect of their 


presence was soon manifested in a formidable; the treasury in disgust. 


insurrection, The Covenanters beat off with loss 
three troops of horse that were led against them 
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= and three Benedictine friars, were, 
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Jeffreys, now recorder of London, and they were 
i all executed. Sir George Wakeman, the queen's 
however, acquitted by the jury, after a trial in 
which Oates was convicted of barefaced perjury. 
Yet, a few weeks after this acquittal, eight priests 
and monks were executed in the provinces for 
merely exercising their religious functions. 

In the month of August Charles fell sick of a 
fever at Windsor; and the Duke of York, tra- 
velling in disguise, came over to look to his in- 
terests. The duke found that the king had 
recovered, and that his son Monmouth was in- 
trusted with the command of the army, was 
more than ever popular, and was backed by a 
powerful and intriguing faction. A very violent 
quarrel between the two dukes was the conse- 
quence ; and Charles, to preserve his own tran- 
quillity, sent his son to Holland and his brother 
‘to Scotland. Monmouth submitted with great 
i reluctance; but his ally, Shaftesbury, consoled 
‘ him with the assurance that his temporary exile 
| would give him the merits of a martyr in the 

eyes of the people, and that parliament would 

insist on his recall. Charles had counted upon 

a pension of 1,000,000 livres from the French 

king ;' but Louis, who had no present o¢casion 

for his services, appended some unpalatable con- 
ditions to this new money-treaty, which caused 
it to drop. The Duke of York advised him to 
| make up for the loss of the French livres by a 
| strict economy of his English guineas, so as to 
| be still in a state to do without parliament; aud, 
in the month of October,? when parliament was 
to meet, he prorogued it again, and announced to 
his council that he would have no session fora 
year to come. About the same time Shaftes- 
bury was deprived of the presidency of the coun- 
ceil; Lord Halifax, Lord Russell, and Sir Wil- 
liam Temple retired, and Lord Essex threw up 
Essex was succeeded 
by Hyde, one of the sons of Clarendon, and bro- 
ther to the Duke of York’s first wife; and Hyde, 





by the celebrated Graham of Claverhouse. By | with Sunderland and Godolphin, managed a weak 
the advice of Duke Lauderdale, the army in | and distracted government. Having lost the 
Scotland was concentrated near Edinburgh, and | king, Louis and Barillon renewed their connec- 
the king sent down the Duke of Monmouth, who | tion with the patriots, fancying that matters in 
had lately married the great Scottish heiress of ; England would inevitably end in a civil war. 
Buccleuch. Monmouth with 5000 regular troops | We must pass lightly over the disgraceful plots 
defeated the insurgents at Bothwell Bridge, and | and intrigues which followed. Mrs. Cellier, a 
Hamilton Heath, killing 500 of them, and taking | Catholic midwife, who was employed by ladies of 
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1200 prisoners. : | 1 Charles had told Barillon, the French ambassador and 
Through personal fears and a selfish policy | Money-agent, that this would be the sure way ‘‘de mettre pour 


Charles still permitted the Popish Plot to take 7 toute sa vie l’Angleterre dans sa dépendance.”—Dalrymple, . . . 
F aes ee : - | This precious business was carried on by the king, the Duke of 
its sanguinary course Mt England. On the evi-: York, the French Duchess of Portsmouth, Sunderland, and 


dence of Oates, Bedloe, Prance, and one Dug- | Churchill (afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough), who was 
dale, who had taken up the profitable trade of a . sent to Paris by his master, James, to drive on the bargain. 

F ° ‘ 2 At this moment, when Charles was so bold, he did not 
WLS five Jesuits, with Langhorne, a famous foresee the failure of his treaty with Louis—he was still counting 
Catholic lawyer, were condemned by the brutal ° on the livres. 
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quality in various capacities, and among others, | petitions, Charles ventured to recall his brother 
in distributing alms among the distressed pri- | from Scotland, and to declare, upon oath, before 
soners for conscience’ sake, found among the in- | the privy council, that Monmouth was illegiti- 
mates of Newgute a very handsome young man | mate. To drive that prince away, Shaftesbury 
named Dangerfield. She discharged the debts | presented the Duke of York to the grand jury of 
for which he was in durance, and introduced ; Middlesex as a Popish rectsant; but the judges 
him to Lady Powis. Dangerfield, who had led ; baulked him by instantly discharging the jury. 
«% most profligate life, and had been branded, | The Duke of Monmouth, by Shaftesbury's desire, 
whipped, and pilloried as a felon, was not very | had returned suddenly and secretly to London, 
nice as to the means by which he testified his ; some time before the Duke of York. It was 
gratitude or procured a livelihood. He turned ' midnight when he reached the city; but as soon 
Catholic, and pretended that, by visiting the las his name was heard he was enthusiastically 
coffee-houses in the city, he had discovered a dan- | welcomed by the people. Charles ordered him 
gerous conspiracy of the Presbyterians against | to quit the kingdom, but Shaftesbury kept him 
the king’s life aud government. Lady Powis ; where he was; and, as the king could no longer 
and the active midwife introduced him to Lord ; help meeting parliament, the Duke of York was 
Peterborough: and his lordship conducted him to , sent back to Edinburgh. The session was opened 
the Duke of York, who had lately returned from | on the 21st of October. The commons instantly 
Scotland. The duke, who had suffered so much | begau to wreak their vengeance on the counter- 
from Popish plots, turned a ready ear to this Pro- | petitioners, to fondle the old Popish Plot, and to 
testant plot, which might bring ruin on his bit- | patronize Dangerfield and the meal-tub plot. 
terest enemies, the Puritans. He gave Danger- | Thus encouraged, the felon accused the Duke of 
field twenty guineas, and sent him to the king, | York of having instigated him not only to frame 
who gave him forty. Being thus regularly in- | his first story against the Presbyterians, but also 
stalled in his new trade, Dangerfield, a few days to murder the king. On the 26th of October 
after, gave information that papers and docu-) Lord Russell carried a motion that the house 
ments of the most convincing kind would be | should take into consideration how to suppress 
found in the possession of Colonel Mansel, who ; Popery and prevent a Popish successor; on the 2d 
was to be quarter-master of the Presbyterian | of November the exclusion bill against the Duke 
army. Mansel’s lodgings were searched, and a | of York was introduced, and it was reported on 
bundle of papers was found behind hisbed. But | the &th. The king (who, however, would have 
the forgery was clumsy; Mansel proved that the | sold his brother for £600,000) tried to divert 
informer had put the papers in his room, and | the storm, but the bill passed the commons on 
Dangerfield was sent back to Newgate. But the | the 11th November, and on the 15th, Lord Rus- 
times were favourable for men of his genius; | sell, escorted by the exelusionists, carried it to 
and, shifting his ground with alacrity, he de- | the upper house. The king was present at the 
clared that he had been induced by the midwife | debate, and personally solicited the peers, who 
and Lady Powis to fabricate a plot for the pur- | threw out the bill by a majority of sixty-three 
pose of covering a real one, conducted, not by | to thirty. The commons then turned back to the 
the Presbyterians, but by the Catholics; that | Popish Plot, to keep the rancour of the people 
notes and the ducuments on which the sham plot | alive; and Lord Stafford, one of the five lords in 
was founded were concealed in a meal-tub in | the Tower, was brought to trial before his peers, 
Mrs. Cellier’s house. And, upon search there, | who in such a case were quite ready to concur with 
the meal-tub was found and the papers in them. | the commons. ‘The witnesses against him were 
The tables being thus turned, the midwife was Oates, Dugdale, aud ‘Tuberville—a new witness, 
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sent to Newgate and Lady Powis to the Tower. | as deeply sunk in villany and infamy as either of 
But the grand jury ignored the bill against the | the old practitioners, The old earl—he was in his 
lady, and the midwife was acquitted upon trial | seventieth yvear— made an excellent defence, and, 
at the Old Bailey. by himself and witnesses, proved discrepancies, 

Alarmed at the long recess, people from all | flat contradictions, and perjury in the evidence 
parts of the country began to petition the king | of his accusers; yet the lords found him guilty by 
for the speedy meeting of parliament; and seven- | a majority of fifty-five to thirty-one.’ Charles, 
teen peers of the realm joined in this prayer. The 
court issued a proclamation against improper 
petitions, and canvassed for counter - petitions 
with very considerable success. 





fae 0 came: 








1 In the rage of her disappointment because the exclusionists 
had not succeeded, the Duchess of Portsmouth attended Btaf- 
ford's trial, ‘dealing sweetmeats and smiles among his prose- 
cutors.” This French mistress had been flattered by the bope 
—if not by a positive promise—that, if the Duke of York should 
be set aside, her own children, after some unexplained proceas 
of legitimation, should succeed to the throne. Shaftesbury, 
Halifax, and Sunderland deluded her, by turns, in this strange 


Encouraged by the passionate ex- 
pressions of loyalty and attachment 
tu regular succession set forth in these counter- 
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who had been present at the ‘trial in Westmin- 
ster Hall, and who was convinced that Stafford 
was innocent of the imputed treason, yet signed 
the death-warrant with no other mitigation than 
that he should be simply beheaded. The sheriffs 
of London (Bethell and Cornish) questioned whe- 
ther the king had the power to alter the sentence 
of the lords, which included or implied all the 
horrid formalities of hanging, bowelling, &c., 
and they applied to the two houses; but Charles 
was firm; the lords told the sheriffs that their 
scruples were unnecessary, aud that the king’s 
warrant ought to be obeyed. And, accordingly, 
on the 29th of December, the old nobleman was 
decapitated upou Tower-hill. 

AD. 1681 The House of Commons with- 
"held the supplies, and assailed the 
embarrassed and beggared court with various 
bills, for banishing “the most considerable Pa- 
pists;” for getting up a Protestant association 
against Popery and « Popish successor; for mak- 
ing the raising of money without consent of par- | 
liament high treason; for securing the regular 
meeting of parliament; and for dismissing cor- 
rupt judges. These bills were followed up by a 
remonstrance, in which the commons required 
his majesty’s assent to the exclusion of his bro- 
ther. On the 7th of January Charles, by mes- 
sage, told the commons that he could never con- 
sent to the bill of exclusion, which had been 
thrown out by the lords. This message threw 
the house into a fury. Lord Russell, his rela- | 
tive Lord Cavendish, Montague, the ex-ambas- | 
sador, Sir Tlenry Capel, Mr. Hampden, Colonel | 
Titus, and others, moved and carried in a series 
of votes that no supply should be granted with- 
out the bill for excluding the Duke of York;' 
that the Earl of Halifax and other ministers were 
promoters of Popery, &. That night Charles 
made up his mind to dissolve this partiament ; 
and, to take the commons by surprise, he stole into 
the House of Lords at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning. But the commons got notice, and in 
one short quarter of an hour they tumultuously 
voted that those who attempted to defeat the ex- 
clusion bill were traitors sold to France; that 
the Papists were the authors of the great fire of 
London; that the Duke of Monmouth had been 
deprived of his offices through the Duke of York, 
and ought to be restored to them; that the city 
of London had merited the thanks of the house ; 
that the infliction of the penal laws upon Protes- 
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way ; and it appears certain that, under her influence, the king 
several times was more than half disposed to go along with the 
exclusionists, even without their money. 

1 <<} hope,” said Colonel Titus, “‘ we shal] not be wise as the 
froga, to whom Jupiter gave a stork for their king. To trust 
expedients with suoh a king on the throne would be just as wise 
aa if there were a lion in the lobby, and we ahould vote to let ; 
bim in, and chain him, instead of fastening the door to keep | 
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tant Dissenters was giving encouragement to 
Popery. Here the usher of the black rod knocked 
at the door, and summoned them to attend his 
majesty in the other house. Charles then pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 30th of the month, 
and a few days after dissolved it by proclama- 
tion, appointing the new parliament to meet on 
the 2ist of March—not at Westminster but at 
Oxford.’ 

In the short interval Charles made some 
changes in his cabinet, and opened another ne- 
gotiation with the French king for more money. 
In the preceding year, in his irritation at Louis's 
parsimony, he had concluded a treaty with the 
Spanish court for the maintenance of the peace of 
Nimeguen; but now, in consideration of 2,000,000 
livres for the present year, and 1,500,000 for 
the three fullowing years, he engaged to aban- 
don Spain and do the will of France.’ 

Sixteen peers petitioned the king against hold- 
ing the parliament at Oxford, a place where the 
two houses might be deprived of freedom of de- 
bate, and exposed to the swords of the Papists, 
who had crept into the ranks of the royal guards. 
It appears, indeed, that the popular party feared 
the king and his troops, and that the king feared 
them and the people: both went to Oxford as if 
they were going to a battle. The king opened the 
session in a confident tone; but it was soon found 
that, in the fierce struggle at the elections, the 
Whigs had had the better of the Tories (these 
terms were now becoming the common designa- 
tions of the two great parties), and that the pre- 
sent parliament was as resolute as the last to 
exclude the Duke of York. On the morning of 
the 28th of March, when the parliament was a 
week old, the king put the crown and the robes 
of state into a sedan-chair, got into it himself, 
hastened privately to the place where the lords 
wet, and dissolved this his fifth and last parlia- 
ment, And after this step both the sovereign and 
the representatives of the people scampered away 
from the learned city of Oxford as if they were 
retreating from some furious enemy. The Whigs 
put forth “ A Modest Defence of the late Parlia- 
ment,” and proclaimed everywhere that its dis- 
solution was intended as a prelude to the entire 
subversion of the constitution. The Tories, on 
the other side, showered congratulatory addresses 
upon the sovereign; and the clergy and the two 
universities descanted on the Divine right, and 
declared that it belonged not to subjects either to 
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him out.” Before this the anxious eyes of many politicians had 
been turned towards Holland. In the course of the debate Sir 
Robert Markham proposed that, upon the death of the present 
king, the Prince of Orange should rule conjointly with James, 
his father-in-law. 

* Parl. Hist.; A, Sidney's Letters; Reresby's Journal. 

3 Dalrymple, Afemoirs,.and Appendix; Mazure, Histoire de la 
Revolution de 1688 en Angleterre. 
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create or censure, but to honour and obey their 
king, whose fundamental right of succession no 
religion, no law, no fault, no forfeiture, could alter 
or diminish.’ Shaftesbury was committed to the 
Tower upon a charge of instigating insurrection; 
and two Londoners, who had great influence 
among the poorer classes of citizens--Stephen 
College, a joiner, commonly called, from his zeal 
against Popery, the “ Protestant joiner,” and 


John Rouse, described as a Wapping follower of | 
The 


my Lord Shaftesbury—were made fast. 
court expected to get evidence from these poor 
men against the “great driver;” but they were 
disappointed. Among the wilnesses against them 
were Dugdale and others, who had been believed 
when they swore away the lives of Papists, but 
who now found no credit. The grand jury threw 
out the bills of indictment. Rouse escaped; but, 
as College was charged with treasons committed 
in Oxfordshire as well as in Middlesex, he was 
sent down to trial at the assizes in Oxford, ‘ be- 
cause the inhabitants of that city were more tm the 
anterests of the court.” And there, upon evidence 
which the grand jury at London had rejected, 
the poor “ Protestant joiuer” was condemned and 
executed as a traitor, for having accused the king 
of tyranny and Popery, and conspired to seize 
his person during the sitting of the late parlia- 
ment at Oxford. The gowned men there had 
scarcely done shouting for this sentence and exe- 
eution, when the Londoners raised their shouts 
of joy for the acquittal of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The court had scrupled at no measure that might 
tend to insure his conviction: all the arts which 
Shaftesbury had employed, or was believed to 
have employed, in getting up and supporting the 
evidence in the Popish Plot, were now turned 
against him. But in spite of all the resources of 
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the court, the grand jury ignored the bill. From 
this moment Charles entertained the most vio- 
lent animosity against popular sheriffs, who could 
return popular juries, and began to entertain the 
project of depriving the city of its charter.’ 

At this critical season, William, Prince of 
Orange, proposed to pay a visit to England. Both 
Charles and his brother the duke believed that 
he intended to take a near view of the strength 
of the Whig party, and to see whether he could 
turn it to his own advantage. The duke advised 
his brother to decline the visit altogether, for 
James already trembled at the thought of his 
son-in-law; but the king, though he gave him 
little encouragement, allowed the prince to come 
over. William had several motives and aims, 
some secret, some apparent. He wished to bring 
England into a league against France, and to in- 
duce his uncle Charles to summon a parliament, 
without which he knew that his power as an ally 
woud be null. With or without his uncle’s con- 
sent, he made some attempts to mediate between 
the king and the popular party; and he fre- 
quently visited Lord Russell, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and others. The prince accepted an in- 
vitation to dine in the city, which was sent to 
him by the sheriffs, who were so odious at court. 
Ilis uncle hastened to call him to Windsor, and 
ina very few days they parted, Charles promis- 
ing to have once more recourse to a parliament 
if Louis X1V. should attack the Low Countries, 
and William being convinced that some mighty 
convulsion was approaching in England. As 
soon as William’s back was turned, Charles apo- 
logized to the French ambassador for seeing his 
nephew, and accepted a bribe of 1,000,000 livres ° 
from France, for allowing Louis to attack Lux- 
emburg, one of the keys of the Low Countries.’ 


1 2 Burnet, Roger North, Ralph. 
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cai | T WE Duke of York had not been | with Donald Cargill, another preacher, as enthu- 
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ane even from png a common | ter of Jesus Christ ee the true slinveli ie: 
justice of the peace, he had been ft excommunication againat Charles IT, 

nllowed to exercise the high fune- | King of Scotland, for his mocking of God, is 
tions of a viceroy, under the title of * King's | perjury, adultery, incest, dr ankenness, and disem- 
Commissioner.” After their defeat: at’ Bothwell | | bling with God and man; against James, Duke 
Bridge, a band of the most enthusiastic of the . of York, for his idolatry ; ; against James, Duke of 
Yovenanters rallied round Cameron, a preacher, } Monmouth, for his invasion of the Lor as people 
from whom they afterwards derived the name | at Bothwell Bridge ; against Jolin, Duke of Lau- 
of Cameronians. They wandered from place to ; derdale, for blasphemy, apostasy, and adultery; 
place, or lay hid m the wilds, till the imposition | and against the Duke of Rothes, and other min- 
upon the country of the idolatrous duke seemed | isters of the crown, for various heinous offences. 
to offer a favourable opportunity of raising the | Upon this affront, the government began to exe- 





whole of the indignant people. Then Cameron 
came forth, with is followers, and affixed to the 
market-eross of Sanquhar “A Declaration and | 
Testimony of the true Presbyterian, Anti-pre- 
latic, Anti-erastian, and persecuted party in Scot- | 
land.” In this document they renounced and 
disowned Charles Stuart, and under the banner | 
of the Lord Jesus Christ declared war against | 
him as a tyrant and usurper; and they also dis- 
owned and resented the reception of the Duke 
of York, a professed Papist, in Scotland, as be- 
ing repugnant to their principles and vows to | 
the most high God. Then with a mere hand- | 
ful of men, Cameron took the field. He was | 
surprised by three troops of dragoons, and died , 
fighting, with his brother and ten of his followers. | 
A few were made prisoners; the rest escaped | 


cute the prisoners they had taken in the affair with 
Cameron, and to seize more victims. Donald Car- 
gill was taken; and he and four of his disciples, 
on the 26th of July (1681), were condemned for 
rebellion and disowning the king, and hanged 
‘the next day. As king’s commissioner, James 

opened a Scottish parliament in the month of 
| July, 1681, having previously obtained some 
| credit by checking the corruptions of Lauderdale, 
| 





and displacing many of his hungry satellites. 
| He brought in the scheme of an oath or test to be 
“tak en by all in public stations, who were to swear 
‘to maintain the supremacy of the king and the 
doctrine of passive obedience. The celebrated 
| Fletcher of Saltoun, after opposing the bill with 
| great spirit and eloquence, moved that the de- 
fence of the Protestant religion should be made 
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a part of the test. The court party, slavish as it 
was, could not in decency oppose this; and the 
drawing up of the clause was committed to Lord 
Stair. The clause was allowed to pass in parlia- 
ment. To save the Duke of York from that part 
of the test which provided for the Protestant re- 
ligion, it was proposed, while the bill was under 
debate, that the princes of the blood should not 
be obliged to take the test at all. Lord Belha- 
ven stood up and said that the chief use of the 
test was to bind a Popish successor. His lord- 
ship was instantly sent prisoner to the castle by 
the parliament; and the lord-advocate announced 
that he would impeach him. Notwithstanding 
these high courses, the Earl of Argyle, son to him 
who suffered at the beginning of the reign, and 
furmerly known as Lord Lorn, avowed the same 
sentiments as Belhaven; and his speech was be- 
lieved to have sunk the deeper into the mind of 
the duke, because he was silent about it. Soon 
after the duke removed Lord Stair from his high 
office of president of the court of session, and 
instituted prosecutions against him and Fletcher 
of Saltoun, which induced them both to flee their 
country. To hit Argyle, James called upon him 
at the council-table to take the test. Argyle took 
it, but added to his oath this limitation, “That 
he took the test, so far as it was consistent with 
itself; and that he meant not to preclude himself, 
in a lawful way, from endeavouring to make alter- 
ations in church and state, so far as they were 
consistent with his religion and loyalty.” James 
permitted this explanation to pass without re- 
mark, with a smiling countenance invited Argyle 
to sit beside him at the council-board, and in the 
course of the day’s business frequently whis- 
pered in his ear as if in friendly confidence. Two 
days after, nevertheless, he was committed to the 
- castle of Edinburgh, and charged with treason 
for aking and uttering the limitation. The 
captive earl wrote to the duke, hoping that he 
had not deserved his highness’s displeasure, ex- 
pressing his loyalty and obedience io his majesty 
and his royal highness, and begging to know 
what satisfaction was expected from him, and 
where and how he might live with his high- 
ness’s favour. James left the letter unanswer- 
ed, but some of the court cabal sent to inform 
Argyle secretly, that no more was designed than 
to humble him, decrease his feudal power in 
the Western Highlands, and deprive him of his 
heritable and other offices; and James himself, 
when some at court spoke as if it was intended to 
threaten life and fortune, exclaimed, “ Life and 
fortune! God forbid.” Nevertheless, on the 12th 
of December, Argyle was brought before the 
slavish and venal lords of justiciary, who, by a 
majority of three to two, found that the offences 
charged against him did really amount to trea- 
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son and lesing-making; and, with indecent haste, 
sent the case to the assize or jury. By the ape- 
cial selection of the court, the M arquis of Mon- 
trose, the grandson of him who had been hanged 
by Argyle and the Covenanters, the hereditary 
and implacable enemy of all that bore the name 
of Campbell, sat there as chancellor or foreman 
of the jury, and delivered the hurried sentence 
of guilty. 

After other iniquitous proceedings, and after 
a display on the part of the Duke of York of a 
savage relentless temper and a total disregard 
to the sanctity of a promise, some troops of horse 
and a regiment of foot were marched into Kdin- 
burgh, and the earl was informed that he was to 
be brought down from the castle to the tol- 
booth, whence prisoners were usually carried to 
execution. Argyle then begged to see his dangh- 
ter-in-law, the Lady Sophia Lindsay; disguised 
himself as that lady’s page, and suceeeded in fol- 
lowing her out of the castle. He fled to London, 
and after lying therefor sometime in concealment, 
he crossed over to Holland, where he found many 
friends and countrymen, fugitives like himself, 
enjoying the protection of the Prince of Orange. 
The Duke of York obtained from the terrified 
parliament of Scotland an act declaring it to be 
high treason to maintain the lawfulness of ¢x- 
cluding him from the succession, either upon iac- 
count of his religion, or upon any other ground 
whatsoever. This act he obtained to show the 
exclusionists in England that a civil war must 
be entailed upon the two kingdoms, if they per- 
sisted in their scheme or succeeded in barring 
him from the English throne. 

Charles betrayed more uneasiness of mind 
than fraternal] affection when his brother waited 
upon him at Newmarket. James, to remove his 
anxiety, told him that he had no ambition to 
meddle again in the atfairs of England, but that 
he wished to be intrusted with those of Scotland. 
With full liberty to dispose of all power and 
places in Scotland as he pleased, the duke took 
his leave of the king, in order to return to Edin- 
burgh by sea. On his voyage a disastrous acci- 
dent had well nigh relieved both nations from 
all the fears they entertained on his account. 
The Gloucester frigate, which carried him and 
his retinue, struck upon a sandbank called the 
Lemon and Ore, about twelve leagues from Yar- 
mouth. The night was dark and the sea ran 
high. Lord O’Brien, the Earl of Roxburgh, Sir 
Joseph Douglas, one of the Hydes, who was lieu- 
tenant of the Gloucester, Sir John Bury, the cap- 
tain, and above 130 more persons, perished ; the 
duke and about 100 persons were saved. Among 
those who escaped was Captain Churchill (after- 
wards Duke of Marlborough), for whose preser- 
vation James is said to have taken great care. So 
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soon as the duke reached Edinburgh, the reign 
of terror was renewed. Courts of judicature, 
having their boots and their other tortures, and 
differing very little from the Inquisition, were 
erected in all the southern and western counties 
of Scotland. 

But the duke, leaving his satellites and instru- 
ments behind him, soon returned with his wife 
and family to England, being re-appointed lord 
high-admiral, and lodged in St. James's, The 
Duke of Monmouth, who had gone abroad upon 
the king’s promise that James should be kept at 
a distance in Scotland, now came again hastily 
over, in defiance of his father’s commands. He 
was received in the city of London with an en- 
thusiastic welcome. As in the year 1679-80 
Monmouth set out with a train and equipage 
little less than royal, to make a progress through 
the kingdom: he was followed by a retinue of 
100 or more persons, all armed and magnificently 
accoutred. In Lancashire, Staffordshire, Wor- 
cestershire, and Cheshire he was treated like a 
king or heir-apparent. The Russells, the Greys, 
and many others of the Whig aristocracy, met 
him at the head of their tenants at different 
places. He entered the different cities and towns 
in a species of triumph. At Liverpool he even 
ventured to touch for the king’s-evil. 

All these proceedings were watched 
by a well-organized body of spies, 
who had been collected and drilled 
through a series of years by the in- 
famous pander Chiffinch, and who 
now sent hourly reports from the 
country to .court. The notorious 
Jeffreys was at this time, “with his 
interest on the side of the Duke of 
York,” chief-justice of Chester. Tak- 
ing advantage of some disturbances 
which happened at Chester, Jeffreys 
got from court a commission of oyer 
and terminer, and began to make 
use of it against the admirers and 
friends of the Protestant duke. Mon- 
mouth himself was arrested at Strat- 
ford, where he had accepted an in- 
vitation to dine in the public streets 
‘with all the inhabitants en masse. He 
submitted quietly, relying upon his tutor Shaf- 


tesbury’s salutary provision of habeas corpus; 
and in London he was immediately admitted to 


bail. His bail were Lords Russell, Grey, &c. 


The king and the court party had long com- 
plained that they could have no chance of law 
against their opponents so long as the city was | 
Ever since [° 


allowed to appoint Whig sheriffs. 
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But now Charles, encouraged by the court law- 
yers, insisted that he had in himself the sole right 
of nominating the sheriffs, and he selected and 
named Dudley North and Rich, two men who 
were devoted to the prerogative, and among the 
stanchest of Tories. The citizens raised a loud 
outcry, but they were divided among themselves 
by irreconcilable party differences, and some of 
their aldermen were entirely devoted to the court. 
The king’s sheriffs were left at their posts to pack 
juries for his majesty, who had no longer cause 
to complain that Ke could obtain no verdicts. 
Alderman Pilkington was sentenced to pay the 
enormous damages of £100,000, for saying that 
the Duke of York had fired the city at the time 
of the great fire, and that he was now coming 
with his Papists to cut the throats of the citizens. 
Jeffreys, as recorder of London, and high in the 
Duke of York’s favour, gave boldness to the Tory 
juries, and dismay to every Whig defendant or 
Whig witness. Every man felt that hangings 
and headings would follow these civil actions for 
damages. Shaftesbury withdrew to his house in 
Aldersgate Street, and called around him all the 
disaffected and desperate people in the city, still 
hoping to make good his former boast—“ that he 
would walk the king leisurely out of his domin- 
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SHAFTESBURY Housr, Aldersgate Street.' 


From a print in De Laune's “‘ Present State of London" (1681). 


ions, and make the Duke of York a vagabond 
upon the earth like Cain ;” or, failing in this, at 
least to manage matters in such a way that he 
and his party should not perish without a blow, 
or be led like sheep to the slaughter. Not know- 
ing that his Absalom, the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was alike despicable for intellect and for 


1 This fine edifice, still existing, was built about the time of 


the commencement of the struggle of the parlia- Charles I. It was situated just outside the walls, and was 


ment with Charles I., both sheriffs had always 
been elected exclusively by the common hall. 





hired or purchased by Lord Shaftesbury, in order to be near 
the citizens—from among whom it was his boast that he could 
raise 10,000 brisk boys by the mere holding up of his finger. 
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heart, had already more than half betrayed him | November (1682), and died at Amsterdam, with 
and the secrets of his party to the king, he clung | rage in his heart and gout in his stomach, about 
to that paltry reed. At the same time Shaftes-| six weeks after his flight. His death struck a 
bury concerted measures with Tord Russell, Lord | damp to the courage of his party, and raised the 
Essex, Mr. Hampden, and Algernon Sidney. | confidence of their opponents. Many resigned 
These patriots neither agreed as to their ultimate | themselves to what seerned to be inevitable 
end, nor as to the means by which the end was | destiny, forsaking altogether the projects and 
to be brought about. The extremes were repre- | by-paths which he had chalked out for them as 
sented by Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. | leading to civil and religious liberty; while some 
Russell was for what he called gentle remedies— | few, perhaps, rushed into mad and sanguinary 
for a correction of the constitutional government, | schemes of their own devising! _ 

for the utter extirpation of Popery, and for the \.p. 1683, Othe 12th of June Josiah Key- 
establishment of one national church, which, if; “" ' ling, a salter by trade, and formerly 
not the Presbyterian, would have been very like | a flaming Whig, waited upon the Duke of York’s 
it: Sidney was undisguisedly for the entire de- | favourite, Lord Dartmouth, and informed his 
struction of royalty, for the re-establishment of his | lordship that there was a terrible plot afoot in 
darling commonwealth, and for the widest and | the city against the king’s life. . Dartmouth car- 
most perfect toleration, to include the Catholies | ried the informer to Sir Leoline Jenkins, the new 
and all sects and denominations of men, without | Tory secretary of state. Jenkins suggested that 
any state church or privileged clergy whatever. | 2 second witness would be needed, and Keyling 
Honesty of purpose and a mediocrity of talent | went away, and got t:is own brother to overhear 
were common to the two; but it is difficult to | a terrible conversation between himself and one 
conceive a more infamous scoundrel than Rus- ; Goodenough, described as being formerly a satel- 
sell’s kinsman, Lord Howard, or than Ford, Lord | lite of my Lord Shaftesbury. Keyling then led 
Grey, who were both admitted into the confede- | his brother to the secretary at Whitehall. Some 
racy. Nor can much be said in favour of other | of Keyling’s associates chanced to see him lurking 
members of the secret conclave in Aldersgate | about the palace, and charged him with a design 
Street, who proved either cowards or traitors to | to betray them. He solemnly avowed that he 
the cause. Shaftesbury was no fighting man, and | had no such intention, that he war true to his 
yet it appears that he had more boldness and de- | party ; and thereupon they let him go unscathed. 
cision than any of them or than all of them put | He went again to the secretary and made still 
together. He recommended the immediate taking | more ample disclosures. Keyling’s narrative at 
up of arms, and spoke confidently of his “10,000 | this stage was, in substance, this:—About three 
brisk boys in the city,” who were ready to rise at | months ago, Goodenough had proposed to take 
the moving of his finger. But the Duke of Mon- | away the lives of the king and the Duke of York, 
mouth pretended to despise the citizens as com- | and had succeeded in inducing him (Keyling) to 
pared with the troops, and the other military men | join in the plot. Goodenough had then intro- 
in the confederacy thought it better to wait. So | duced Keyling to several of the conspirators, and 
contradictory is the evidence, and so evident is | Keyling had engaged others himself—as Burton, 
the falsehood of most of the witnesses, that there | a cheesemonger, Thompson, a carver, and Barber, 
is scarcely a single part of the story free from | an instrument-maker-—all of Wapping. At a 
doubt. According, however, to the most gener- meeting with Rumbold, the maltster, it was 
ally received account, it was agreed that the rising ; agreed that the party should go down to a place 
should take place simultaneously in town and | called the Rye, near Hoddesden, in Hertfordshire, 
country ; that Shaftesbury undertook to raise the | where Rumbold had a house, and there lie in 
city; that Monmouth engaged to prevail upon ; wait and cut off his majesty and his brother on 
Lord Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Lord Delamere, | their return from Newmarket. Ata subsequent 
and others to rise in Cheshire and Lancashire; | meeting they spoke with uncertainty of the time 
that Lord Russell corresponded with Sir Francis | when the king might choose to come up from 
Drake and other- disaffected gentlemen in the ; Newmarket. They also spoke about providing 
west of England ; that Trenchard engaged to have | blunderbusses, muskets, pistols, powder, and bul- 
all the inhabitants of his town of Taunton up in | lets. The maltster, however, went down to his 
arms; and, lastly, despairing at the returning | house at Rye’ without any of his associates, with- 
want of concert and spirit among his friends, and | out arms, or any actual preparation; and while 
dreading to be betrayed either purposely or by | he was there the king and duke passed close by 
imbecility into the hands of his enemies, Shaftes- | 1 Burnet; Ralph; Dalrymple. SSSOS~S~S 
bury threw up the game as lost, and secured his | ? The Rye House is situated on one of the pleasantest parts of 
neck by flight. Shaftesbury certainly retired to | ‘he Pleasant river Lea (so dear to Izaak Walton and London 


anglers), a little above Broxbourn Bridge and Hoddemlen, and 
Holland on, or a day or two before, the 19th of ° i, now an inn and fishing-house, 
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his house on their way to London with only five | throp, Thompson, Burton, and Hone, for high 


of the life-guards. West, a lawyer, after the 
king’s safe return from Newmarket, proposed 
that the thing should be done of a sudden, be- 





Tat Rye Hovsr.—From a drawing by Edridge. 


tween Windsor and Hampton Court, a road 
which the royal brothers often travelled. Such 
was the informer Josinh Keyling’s first disclosure; 
but, following the example of Oates and Bedloe, 
he subsequently went into a regular crescendo 
movement, inventing new horrors, adding entirely 
hew circumstances, and giving more emphasis 
and circumstantiality to the old ones, without 
caring much for the coherence of his narrative. 
He swore that the Duke of Monmouth and his 
friends had been concerned in raising money to 
be paid to the disaffected citizens of Loudon, and 
that Monmouth was to be at the very head of the 
insurrection. Keyling’s brother, who had at first 
undertaken the business of informer with reluct- 
ance, improved greatly in the practice of it: he 
supported his kinsman in all that he deposed, and 
made revelations of his own. At length the two 
brothers conjointly implicated Lord Russell, de- 
posing “that Goodenough had told the conspira- 
tors that William Lord Russell would be concerned 
to his utmost, and use all his interest to accomplish 
the design of killing the king and the Duke of 
York.” This was precisely what the Duke of 
York most wanted, for he abhorred Russell on 
account of the part he had taken in the Popish 
Plot and in the exclusion bill, and he feared him 
on account of the influence his respectable char- 
acter gave him. A few days after this, a procla- 
mation was issued for apprehending Goodenough, 
Rumbold, Colonel Rumsey, Walcot, Wade, Nel- 


treason. But Jolin Keyling, the brother of the 
original informer, is said to have warned them 
all to get out of the way. We are disposed to 
believe that their arrest was not desired by the 
court at this moment. At all events, instead of 
catching any of the persons named in the procla- 
mation, they arrested Barber, the poor instru- 
ment-maker, at Wapping, whose name was not 
in the proclamation. But this Barber was the 
manner of man they wanted. He was brought 
before the council, but it was rather to make use 
of him as a witness than to proceed against him 
asacriminal. His evidence, however, varied in 
many respects from that of Josiah Keyling. He 
said he never heard that anything was intended 
against the king. According to Mr. Secretary 
Jenkins the discovery was still imperfect, and 
more evidence was wanting. He had no sooner 
made the remark, than one of the lords of thie 
council declared that a friend of his had received 
overtures from West, the lawyer, one of the con- 
spirators, who offered to surrender himself if he 
might have hopes of pardon. The lord must 
have had the lawyer all ready, for so soon as the 
poor instrument-maker was sent out of the coun- 
cil-chamber, this new and fluent witness was 
brought in. The lawyer was a man to the court's 
content. It is said that he had previously con- 
certed and arranged his story with Josiah Key- 
ling: but what is more probable is, that he had 
been a government spy from the beginning, and 
had sought the society of the malcontents in order 
to betray them. He deposed that. there had been 
for many months a plot; that Ferguson, a Scot- 
tish minister and bosom friend of Shaftesbury 
and Argyle, was deep in it; that the king was 
aimed at as well as the duke; and that Rumbold, 
of the Rye House, was the most active for the 
murder. West afterwards delivered in no fewer 
than thirteen other informations, at so many 
several times, each deposition going farther than 
the preceding one, and filling up gaps in them 
after the fashion of the Popish Plot witnesses. 
Roger North, and other writers, who have no 
mercy on the perjured Oates and Bedloe, find 
this conduct justifiable and perfectly natural in 
West and the other witnesses against the Whig 
patriots. Among the addenda made by the fluent 
lawyer were statements upon. oath that he had - 
received money from Ferguson to buy arms; that 
Wildman had money for the same object; that 
Lord Howard of Escrick had communicated to 
him a project for making an insurrection ; that 
Lord Russell had presented to the conspirators 
the fundamentals of a new constitution to be 
adopted after the king’s death; that Algernon 
Sidney and Wildman held a close correspondence 
with the Covenanters and traitors in Scotland ; 
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that the conspirators had made up their minds | Lord Howard of Es¢rick was captured in his 
to kill the loyal lord-mayor, the two Tory sheriffs, | house at Knightsbridge. He was found hid ina 
most of the judges, and some other men, and to | chimney, and few chimney-sweeps would have 
stuff their skins and hang them up in Guildhall, | behaved so basely as he did. He trembled, sobbed, 
Westminster Hall, the Parliament House, &c.;: and wept; and when carried before the council 
and that he (the deponent) and Rumsey had at | he offered to confess in private to the king and 
last felt their hearts relent, and a strong inclina- | the Duke of York. The secret audience was 
tion within them to turn informers. Being thus | granted to the kneeling, puling caitiff, who would 
introduced by Lawyer West, Rumsey, an old sol- | have sworn away the lives of all his kindred to 
dier of fortune, surrendered himself, and desired | save his own; and as soon as might be after this 
that first he might be permitted to speak privately | audience, not only Algernon Sidney and Hamp- 
with the king and the Duke of York. After this | den, but also the Earl of Essex were clapped up 
private interview, in which it appears to have | in the Tower. Essex might have escaped; but 
been arranged that he was not to accuse the Duke | out of tenderness for his friend Russell he would 
of Monmouth of any capital offence, Rumsey bore | not stir, lest his flight should incline the jury 
evidence against the late Lord Shaftesbury, Lord | unfavourably. He was firm before the council, 
Russell, Trenchard, and most of the other per- | but this was followed by a confusion of manner, 
sons already named by Keyling and West. But | and in the Tower he fell under great depression 
Colonel Rumsey, as well as those two witnesses, | of spirits. He was constitutionally a melancholy 
had his recollections and amplifications to get up | man, and the critical situation of himself and his 
at leisure. According to his “further informa- | best friends, and the closeness of his prison, and 
tion,” the most treasonable discourses had been | the memories about it, were sufficient to convert 
held, and desperate and traitorous plans adopted, | even a gay and sanguine man into a sad and 
in the house of one Shepherd, a wine-merchant, | hopeless one. He was confined in the same cham. 
dwelling near Lombard Street, and that he him- | ber or cell from which his father, the loyal Lord 
self had there met Lord Russell, Lord Grey, Fer- | Capel, had been led to execution in 1649 by the 
guson, and others. Rumsey, in the greater part | Commonwealth men, and in which his wife's 
of this story, prevaricated most pitifully; but | grandfather, the Earl of Northumberland, had 
Shepherd was brought in to support his erazy | either committed suicide or been murdered in 
evidence, and to swear expressly “against the | the days of Elizabeth. Algernon Sidney pre- 
grandees of the party.” Yet Shepherd prevari- | served a sort of Roman fortitude and self-collee- 
vated as much as Rumsey. But ashe swore point- | teduess both in the council-chamber and in the 
blank and swore as much as the council wished, | Tower; he told Charles and his ministers that he 
he was prized as one of the best witnesses. A pro- | would not answer their ensnaring questions; thit. 
clamation was now issued for the apprehension of | they must seek evidence against him from some 
Monmouth, Russell, Grey, Armstrong, Walcot, | other man. Walcot, who had played away his 
and others. Monmouth immediately absconded | life through a returning love of honour and fair 
showing in this as in all other cases a delicate re- | fame; Rouse, who had only been saved by the 
gard for his own personal safety or comfort,and an | Whig sheriffs and the London jury from being 
ungenerous disregard for the safety of his friends. | hanged like his friend College; and Hone, a 
Lord Russell was taken into custody in his own | joiner, were brought to trial; and upon the ela- 
house by a messenger. He was found neither pre- | borated, yet still contradictory evidence of Rum- 
paring for flight nor hiding himself, but sitting | sey, Keyling, and West, they were condemned 
tranquilly in his study. It is said that as soon as | and executed as traitors. After their trial it was 
he was in custody he despaired of his life, know- | resolved to proceed with that of Lord Russell; 
ing how obnoxious he was to the vindictive Duke ; and a Tory jury was selected by the Tory sheriffs 
of York. He was hurried before the king and | and sworn, notwithstanding strong legal objec- 
council. There every question put to him was a | tions. To have tried Russell and Sidney to- 
snare. After this examination he was committed | gether, or to have brought all the prisoners to 
tothe Tower. Upon entering the dismal gate he | one trial, would not have suited the ministers 
said that the devil was loose; that he was sworn | and men who were now distorting the law as 
against, and that they would have his life. Lord | they chose. No time was lost. Russell was 
Grey next appeared before the council, but in- | brought to the Old Bailey bar on the 13th of 
stead of being sent forthwith to the Tower, he | J uly, for conspiring the death of the king, and 
was permitted to lie for the night in the sergeant’s | consulting how to levy war against him. He de- 
house, and the sergeant being made drunk, or | sired that his trial might be postponed for a few 
pretending to be so, he walked out of the house, | hours, to allow time for the arrival of some 
took boat on the Thames, and found a vessel that | necessary witnesses. “ You,” cried the attorney- 
carried him to Holland. | general, “would not have allowed the king an 
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hour's notice for saving his life. The trial must | has sunk my voice: I was but just now acquainted 


proceed.” Wishing to have notes of the evidence 
taken, he asked whether he might have some- 
body to write for him. The Chief-justice Pem- 
berton said, “ Any of your servants shall assist 
you in writing anything you please.” “My 
lord,” said Russell, ‘my wife is here to do it.” 
And when the spectators turned their eyes and 
beheld the devoted lady, the daughter of the vir- 
tuous Earl of Southampton, rising up to assist 
her lord in this his uttermost distress, a thrill of 
anguish ran through the assembly. Rumsey 
swore that Russell had been present at Shep- 
herd’s, the wine-merchant, when the grandees 
were proposing to surprise the king’s guards, &c. 
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LORD WrtitiAM Reasew:. 
From a print by Vanderbank, after Kueller. 


Shepherd swore like Rumsey. The third and 
fatal witness was the infamous Howard. Though 
his own relative, Russell had always regarded this 
man with distrust and aversion; but the scoun- 
drel had captivated “Algernon Sidney with en- 
thusiastic professions of republicanism; Sidney 
had introduced him to Lord Essex; and, through 
the representations of Essex and Sidney, Rus- 
sell’s objections had been removed, and Howard 
had been admitted to those secret meetings which 
Shaftesbury had first called together. Now, as 
a witness at the bar of the Old Bailey, the ignoble 
Howard began to improve upon the deposition 
he had made before the king and council; adding 
fresh circumstances, or speaking confidently of 
what he had before expressed doubtingly; but he 
had not proceeded far when his colour changed, 
and his voice faltered so much that the jury said 
they could not hear his words. Then Howard, 








with the fate of my Lord Essex.” Instantly a 
murmur ran through the court that the noble 
Essex had committed suicide. At an early hour 
on this same morning, the king and the Duke of 
York took a fancy to visit the Tower, where, it 
is said, they had not been for several years be- 
fore. It is represented by some narrators of these 
events, that they were led thither by an unmanly 
desire of seeing Lord Russell pass to his certain 
death-sentence; but, whatever was their motive, 
thither they went: and after staying there some 
time, as they were leaving the Tower to go back 
to their barge, a cry followed them that my Lord 
Essex had killed himself. According to the Tories, 
the news of the dismal event came into the court 
of justice as the air at the doors, and neither 
direct nor indirect use of it was made to affect the 
prisoner at the bar: but the Whigs maintained 
that the news was studiously brought in at a 
fixed moment; and there is unquestionable evi- 
dence to prove that the lawyers made all the use 
they could of the incident to the great prejudice 
of the prisoner. The attorney-general said it was 
quite clear that Essex had murdered himself to 
escape the hands of justice; and Jeffreys, who 
was one of the counsel for the crown, said more 
words to the same effect. This was infamous 
enough: and this was and is certain: but the 
Whigs made a bold plunge into the depths of un- 
certainty, and at once whispered that the Earl of 
Essex had been foully murdered by the procure- 
| ment of the king and the Duke of York; and, in 
| defiance of the exertions made on the other side, 
this belief gained ground among the people. It 
appears to us that the strongest presumptive evi- 
dence that the king and the duke had nothing to 
do with the murder, is to be found in the fact of 
their both being in the Tower when Essex died. 
If they could have resorted to such an assassina- 
tion, they would hardly have chosen to be on the 
very spot when the deed was done. There are, 
however, circumstances of mystery in the horrible 
story, and these have not been cleared up by the 
royalist Evelyn, who says:—-“ The astonishing 
news was brought to us of the Earl of Essex 
having cut his throat, having been but three days 
a prisoner in the Tower, and this happening on 
the very day and instant that Lord Russell was 
on his trial and had sentence of death. This 
accident exceedingly amazed me, my Lord Essex 
being so well known by me to bea person of such 
sober and religious deportment, so well at his 
ease, and so much obliged to the king. It is cer- 
tain the king and duke were at the Tower, and 
passed by his window about the same time this 
morning when my lord, asking for a razor, shut 


much agitated, announced the horrible fact. | himself into a closet, and perpetrated the horrid 


“There is,” said he, “an unhappy accident which 


act. 


Yet it was wondered by some how it was 
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possible he should do it in the manner he was 
found, for the wound was so deep and wide, that, 
being cut through the gullet, windpipe, and both 
the jugulars, it reached to the very vertebre of 
the neck, so that the head held to it by a very 
little skin, as it were; the gapping, too, of the 
razor, and cutting his own fingers, was a little 
strange: but more, that, having passed the ju- 
gulars, he should have strength to proceed so far, 
that an executioner could hardly have done more 
with an axe. There were odd reflections on it. 
This fatal news, coming to Hick’s Hall upon 
the article of my Lord Russell's trial, was said to 
have had no little influence on the jury, and all 
the bench, to his prejudice. Others said that he 
had himself, on some occasions, hinted that, in 
case he should be in danger of having his life 
taken from him by any public misfortune, those 
who thirsted for his estates should miss of their 
aim; and that he should speak favourably of 
that Earl of Northumberland and some others 
who made away with themselves; but these are 
discourses so unlike his sober and prudent con- 
versation, that I have no inclination to credit 
them. What might instigate him to this devil- 
ish fact I am unable to conjecture. My Lord 
Clarendon, his brother-in-law, who was with him 
but the day before, assured me he was then very 
cheerful, and declared it to be the effect of his 
innocence and loyalty; and most people believe 
that Ais majesty had no severe intentions against 
him, though he was altogether inexorable av to 
Lord Russell and some of the rest.” 

But to return to Lord Russell. So soon as he 
had recovered from the shock his nerves had 
sustained, Howard went on to swear away the 
life of his kinsman. The prisoner acknowledged 
that he had been present at some political meet- 
ings in the city, but insisted that the company 
had met upon no fixed design. West, tne fluent 
lawyer, was called upon to satisfy the court that 
Lord Russell was certainly the lord the conspi- 
rators had most depended upon. The prisoner 
objected to the witnesses, that they swore againat 
him to save their own lives. Before the jury with- 
drew, Russell said to them, ‘‘Gentlemen, I am 
now in your hands eternally—my honour, my 
life, my all; and I hope the heats and animosities 
that are among you will not so bias you as to 
make you inclined to find an innocent man guilty. 
I call heaven and earth to witness, that I never 
had a design against the king’s life. I am in 
your hands, so God direct you.” But the jury 
soon brought in a verdict of guilty; and Treby, 
recorder of London, who had formerly been an 
exclusionist, and who had been deeply engaged 
with Lord Shaftesbury in most of the city schemes 
and plots, pronounced the horrible sentence of 
death for high treason. 
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Many efforts were made to obtain the royal 
pardon ; but the heart of Charles was so set upon 
Russell's destruction, that he was proof even to 
£100,000, which were offered to him by his lord- 
ship's father, the Duke of Bedford, through the 
French mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
After this, nothing, surely, was to be hoped from 
prayers, petitions, and letters. Yet Russell him- 
self petitioned, by letter, both the king and the 
Duke of York. When there remained no other 
chance, his friend, Lord Cavendish, offered to 
manage his escape by changing clothes, and re- 
maining, at all hazards to himself, in his place; 
but Russell nobly refused, and prepared to die 
with Christian piety. He considered himself a 
much happier man than Howard, who had pur- 
chased a few years of life and ignominy by be- 
traying his friends; and, when he had taken 
leave of his high-minded wife, he said, ‘‘ Now 
the bitterness of death is past.” The morning 
after this parting—oen the 21st of July—he was 
led to the scaffold, which was not erected upon 
Tower -hill, but in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘in 
order that the citizens might be humbled by the 
spectacle of their once triumphant leader carried 
in his coach to death through the city.” In pass- 
ing, he looked at Southampton House, the pater- 
nal home of his lady; and the sight brought a 
few tears to his eyes. He was attended by Tillot- 
son and Burnet; and while Tillotson prayed, Bur- 
net held the pen to record his lordship’s last 
words. These words were few, and were ad- 
dressed to Sheriff Rich, who superintended the 
execution, though he had once been an anti-cour- 
tier, and had voted with Ruasell for the exclu- 
sion. His lordship said, that, because he had 
never loved much speaking, and could not expect 
now to be well heard, he had set down in a paper 
(which he handed to the sheriff) all that he 
thought proper to leave behind him. He prayed, 
embraced the two divines, and, without any visi- 
ble change of countenance, laid himself down 
and fitted his neck to the block. Like Lord Staf- 
ford, he refused to give the sign to the execu- 
tioner, who chose his own moment, and severed 
his neck with two or three clumsy strokes. Thé 
execution was scarcely over when every corner of 
the town rang with Russell’s last paper,' which 
he had delivered to the sheriff in manuscript, but 
which was already in print and in circulation 
through the industry of Lady Russell, and pro- 
bably of Burnet, who is more than suspected of 
having had a principal hand in its composition. 
His lordship said, or was made to say (for our- 
selves, we believe all that is contained in the first 
clauses to have been his real sentiments), that he 
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was selling about the streets an hour after lis death; upon 
which the court was highly inflamed.” 
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had lived and now died a true and sincere Pro- 
testant, and in the communion of the Church of 
England, “though he could never yet comply 
with, or rise up to all the heights of many peo- 
ple;” that, for Popery, he looked upon it as an 
idolatrous and bloody religion, and therefore 
thought himself bound, in his station, to do all 
he could against it; that he had foreseen all along 
that this would procure him great and powerful 
enemies; that he had been for some time expect- 
ing the worst, and now blessed God he was to 
fall by the axe, and not by the fiery trial; that, 
whatever had been his apprehensions of Popery, 
he never had a thought of doing anything against 
it basely or inhumanly, or that did not consist 
with the Christian religion, and the laws and 
liberties of the kingdom; that he appealed to 
Almighty God for the truth of this; that he had 
ever proceeded sincerely without passion, private 
ends, or malice; that he had always loved his 
country much more than his life, and had always 
looked upon the constitution as one of the best 
governments in the world; and that he would 
have suffered any extremity rather than have 
consented to any design to take the king’s life. 
After praying for the king, and wishing that he 
might be indeed the defeuder of the faith, the 
paper went on to explain his conduct in regard 
to the Popish Plot—the darkest stain on the 
character of Russell. We believe his assertions; 
but that belief must be coupled with, and made 
dependent upon, rather a low estimate of his in- 
tellect and penetration, ‘‘As for the share I had 
in the prosecution of the Popish Plot, 1 take God 
to witness that I proceeded in it in the sincerity 
of my heart, being then really convinced, as I] 
am still, that there was a conspiracy against the 
king, the nation, and the Protestant religion. 
And I likewise profess that I never knew any- 
thing, either directly or indirectly, of any under- 
hand practice with the witnesses, which I look 
upon as so horrid a thing that T could never have 
endured it; for, I thank God, falsehood and cruelty 
were never in my nature.” He then proceeded 
to justify his conduct about the bill of exclusion. 
After praying God not to lay his death to the 
charge of the king's council, or the judges, sheriffs, 
or jury, and expressing pity for the witnesses, he 
added, ‘‘From the time of choosing the sheriffs, 
1 concluded the heats would produce something 
of this kind; and I am not much surprised to find 
it fall upon me.”! 

On the same memorable 2lst of July, when 
Russell perished and this paper was printed, the 
university of Oxford, which, with a saving of 


J Jt ought never to be forgotten that Russell, though he in- 
trigued with the French court, is never charged with taking 
French money, like Sidney. 
that he durst not make his base proposals to his lordship. 
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the established religion, would have sanctioned 
every stretch of arbitrary power, published its 
decree in support of passive obedience and of the 
right of kings to govern wrong without resistance 
or challenge from their suffering subjects. 

In Trinity Term, when the court was making 
as much of the Rye House Plot as ever its op- 
ponents had made of the Popish Plot, judgment 
was given against the city of London; and, in 
the following month of September, the king was 
allowed to regulate the government of the city, 
changing the old aldermen and officers, and ap- 
pointing new ones at his pleasure. Eight alder- 
men were deprived at once of the honours they 
had received by election of their fellow-citizens, 
and “were all turned out for lying under the hor- 
rid suspicion of loving their country better than 
king.” On the 7th of September Algernon Sid- 
ney was brought to trial at the bar of the King’s 





ALGERNON SipNgY.—From Lodge's Portraits. 


Bench, where Jeffreys now presided as chief- 
justice. This bravo in law mounted the ladder 
of promotion by wonderfully rapid strides; but 
he seemed made for despotism and its particular 
exigencies at that time, and he had nerve and 
face to “go thorough,” to undertake and drive to 
a conclusion of some sort any work the court 
might wish to be done by law. He was, in fact, 
as unflinching, as confident, and, in outward 
bearing, as heroic, in the performance of villainy 
and in breaking the laws as was ever upright 
judge in upholding them. He was as bold 
with the law-books and statutes as Charles’s 
other personal favourite, Colonel Blood, was with 
pistols, and daggers, and dark-lanterns.? Hence 


? Jeffreys’ manners had not improved under promotion. Ac- 
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Jeffreys was prized and promoted. The nerve of 
that otherwise weak republican, Algernon Sid- 
ney, was well known; and it was fitting to op- 
pose to him a man with nerve equal to his own. 
As in Lord Russell’s case, Rumsey, Keyling, and 
West gave little more than a rambling hearsay 
evidence, and the death-thrusts were left to be 
dealt by the hand of the noble Howard, whom 
Sidney had taken to his heart as a pure republi- 
can, and had forced upon the unwilling confi- 
dence of Essex and Russell. When Howard had 
stated what he knew of Sidney’s conduct at the 
meetings at Shepherd’s, and his engaging an 
agent to deal with the disaffected in Scotland, the 
prisoner was demanded whether he would ask 
Lord Howard any questions. “No!” said he, 
with withering scorn, “I have no questions to 
ask such as him!” Several other witnesses proved 
words spoken, and that the prisoner had cor- 
responded with some gentleman in Scotland; but, 
with the exception of Lord Howard, there was 
no living witness that both could and would 
swear to overt acts of treason. In no sense was 
this single witness enough to take away life for 
treason; and, to make up weight, the attorney 
said—-* Now to show that while his emissary 
was in Scotland, at the same time the prisoner 
(which will be another overt act of treason) was 
writing a treasonable pamphilet;” and he then 
called the clerk of the council to prove that when 
he was sent to seize Sidney’s papers, he had 
found the said pamphlet lying upon his table. 
Sidney urged that the mere comparison of hand- 
writing was not to be trusted, and that some 
men's hands might be very much alike. But 
this objection was overruled; and then, to prove 
the treasonableness of the manuscript, a selected 
section was read in court, and, by the torture of 
inuendoes, was made to apply to the particular 
reign of Charles IT., though it might have an- 
swered equally well for that of Henry VIII. 
Jeffreys surpassed himself, all the crown lawyers 
were bolder and more virulent than they had 
been, and the trial of Algernon Sidney was by 
many degrees more lawless than that of Lord 
Russell. My Lord Chief-justice Jeffreys told 
the Tory jury that the evidence before them was 
quite sufficient, that scribere est agere; and the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 

On the 26th of November, the prisoner was 
brought up to receive judgment. It was not the 
usage for the chief-justice to pass sentence; but 





says, ‘‘ His friendship and conversation lay much among the 
good fellows and humourists; and his delights were all the 
extravagancies of the bottle... . His weakness was, that he 
could not reprehend without scolding, and in such Billingsgate 
language as should not come out of the mouth of anyman. He 
called it giving a lick with the rough side of his tongue. He 
seemed to lay nothing of his business to heart, nor care what he 
did or left undone.” 

Vou. IL. 
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on this occasion Jeffreys, who knew that there 
would be a stir in court, charged himself with 
the office, Sidney said, in arrest of judgment, 
that he conceived that he had had no trial, for 
some of his jury were not freeholders ; that there 
was a material defect in the indictment, which 
made it absolutely void, for the king was de- 
prived of a title in it, the words “ Defender of the 
Faith” being left out. The chief -justice ex- 


-Claimed, “In that you would deprive the king of 


his life, that is in very full, I think.” The pri- 
soner rejoined that, in a case of life and death, 
such things were not to be overruled so easily. 
“Mr. Sidney,” roared Jeffreys, “we very well 
understand our duty; we don’t need be told 
by you what our duty is: we tell you nothing 
but law; the treason is well laid.” The prisoner 
again insisted that the papers had not been 
proved upon him—that there was no treason in 
that manuscript written long ago. The chief- 
justice insisted that there was scarcely a line in 
the book but what was treason. The prisoner 
said, ‘‘ My lord, there is one person I did not 
know where to find, but everybody knows where 
to find him now; J mean the Duke of Monmouth; 
let him be sent for, and if he will say there was 
ever any such plot, I will acknowledge whatever 
you please.” “That is over,” cried Jeffreys; “you 
have been tried for this fact: we must not send 
for the Duke of Monmouth.” One Mr. Bamp- 
field, a barrister, interposed, modestly and tim- 
idly, as amicus curie, and humbly hoped his 
lordship would not proceed to judgment while 
there was so material a defect in the indictment. 
“There remains nothing for the court to do,” 
bellowed Jeffreys, “ but to pass sentence.” ‘I 
must appeal to God and the world I am not 
heard,” said Sidney. “ Appeal to whom you will,” 
said Jeffreys, who then, after reproaching the 
prisoner with ingratitude to the king, and cen- 
suring the pamphlet anew, sonorously pronounced 
the horrible words. As soon as he had finished, 
the prisoner said, with a loud and firm voice, 
“Then, O God! O God! I beseech thee to sanc- 
tify my sufferings, and impute not my blood to 
the country or the city: let no inquisition be made 
for it; but, if any day the shedding of blood that 
is innocent must be revenged, let the weight of it 
fall only on those that maliciously persecute me 
for righteousness’ sake.” The chief-justice, half 
enraged and half confounded, thought himself 
obliged to put up his prayer also, which he did 


1 in these words:—‘“‘ I pray God to work in youa 


temper fit to go unto the other world, for I see 
you are not fit for this.” “My lord,” replied 
Sidney, stretching out his arm, “feel my pulze, 
and see if I am disordered. I bless God I never 
was in better temper than Iam now.” Sidney 


afterwards sent a paper to the king by Lord 
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Halifax—still a favourite minister—who was his 
nephew by marriage. In this paper, which has 
been called a petition for justice rather than 
mercy, he gave a brief account of his trial, ex- 
plained all its irregularities, and asked for ad- 
mission into the king’s presence. Charles replied 
to the petition by signing the death- warrant. 
In consideration to his noble family, the axe was 
substituted for the halter; and, on the 8th of 
December, he mounted the scaffold on Tower- 
hill with the air of one who came to triumph, 
not to suffer. His parting words were few, his 
prayers short; and, having placed a paper in the 
hands of the sheriff as his last legacy to the world 
and last testimony to the good old cause, he laid 
his head upon the block, and was happily de- 
spatched at one blow. Thus perished the last 
of the Commonwealth men, who would certainly 
have tried again, at all hazards, that great ex- 
periment in government which had utterly failed 
when tried by men who were immeasurably his 
superiors, and which would have failed again, 
and for the same reason, namely, that the people 
of England were not fitted for any such system. 
If Algernon Sidney had perished under a less 
infamous government, and in a less base and 
slavish time, his fate would now excite infinitely 
less interest. 

Before Algernon Sidney was put upon his trial 
his Grace of Monmouth was taken back to his 
father’s heart. This was not entirely owing to 
Charles's fondness. The Lord Halifax, seeing that 
things were running much further than suited 
his particular interests and politics, and that, 
from the growing indolence of the king, the Duke 
of York was acquiring immense influence, re- 
solved, at all hazards, to bring the Duke of Mon- 
mouth again into favour. Halifax, accordingly, 
induced Monmouth, who had absconded, to sign 
some penitential letters to the king, which he 
(Halifax) had written for him. Charles admit- 
ted the penitent to a private audience on the 
25th of October, and received him pretty well. 
On the 4th of November the king became “ very 
kind,” and gave Monmouth directions how to 
manage his business and to make his peace with 
the Duke of York. Nothing would be required 
of him but what was safe and honourable, only 
something must be done to blind his royal high- 
ness. Halifax, who went and came between the 
king and Monmouth, drew up a letter of ac- 
knowledgment and confession. At firat Mon- 
mouth hesitated, but when Halifax assured him 
that the original should be deposited in no hands 
but the king's, and that the Duke of York should 
only have a copy, he signed the confession. On 
the 25th of November the Duke of Monmouth 
surrendered to Mr. Secretary Jenkins, and de- 
sired to speak alone with the king and Duke 
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of York. Up to this moment the negotiation 
had been carried on very secretly, and, as Sidney 
remarked on being brought up to receive judg- 
ment, nobody had known where Monmouth was. 
The Duke of York was therefore taken by sur- 
prise when Monmouth threw himself at the 
king's feet, and then confessed himself faulty to 
his highness, and asked his pardon also. There 
is no possibility of ascertaining what really passed 
in that strange scene; but it appears that Mon- 
mouth made another ample confession, and that 
he solemnly denied any knowledge of any design 
in any of the conspirators to assassinate either the 
king or the Duke of York. A day or two after 
this scene his majesty declared, in full council, 
that the Duke of Monmouth had made a full de- 
claration about the late conspiracy, had expressed 
extraordinary contrition, and had made a parti- 
cular submission to his royal highness his bro- 
ther, at whose prayer a full pardon had been 
granted. Anda paragraph was inserted in the 
Gazette, which proclaimed in other words that 
Monmouth was a mean scoundrel, like Howard, 
that had purchased his own safety by sacrificing 
his friends. Monmouth was enraged at this 
paragraph, which probably came too near the 
truth; but he did nothing, said nothing, until his 
pardon had passed the seal. Then he set hia 
friends to work, who declared in all directions 
that the paragraph in the Gazette was utterly 
false. When his pardon was passed, it was in- 
serted in the Gazette that it had been given on 
his confessing the late plot; and Charles, who 
cared not about having broken his promise not 
to make any public use of the confession, was 
incensed at Monmouth’s denials. It was pro- 
posed to bring Monmouth before the council, 
and cause him to make some regular declaration, 
which might be entered there, and afterwards 
published; but Charles rejected this scheme, say- 
ing that he was such a blockhead that there would 
be mistakes, and that he would not speak as he 
ought. Then the Duke of Ormond proposed 
that something should be put in writing by the 
Duke of Monmouth, to prevent mistakes on all 
sides; and Monmouth actually wrote or signed a 
paper confessing the plot in general terms, and 
presented it himself to the king in the Duchess 
cf Portsmouth’s apartments, where he declared 
before all the company (the French mistress’s 
boudoir was Charles’s usual council-chamber) 
that he was a blockhead for being so long “in ill 
company” with a “parcel of fools.” Neither Or- 
mond nor the king, however, was satisfied with 
this paper—for there was no plain confession of 
any conspiracy in it. Another paper much more 
explicit was then drawn up by order of the king, 
who materially corrected it with his own hand. 
After some hesitation Monmouth made a copy 
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from this draft, and presented it to the king as 
his own free deed. In doing so, he said, “This 
paper will hang young Hampden.” Charles re- 
plied it would not, nor should it ever be pro- 
duced for such a purpose. That night Mon- 
mouth supped with the elder Hampden and Mr. 
Trenchard of Taunton. The next morning he 
waited upon the king in a state of great excite- 
ment, and demanded back the paper. After 
some attempts at persuasion, which were followed 
by hard and coarse words, the king said that he 
should have it, but that he must restore to him 
the original draft whence he had copied it. 
Monmouth at first said he had burned it, but, 
seeing that it was the only way to get back that 
which he had signed, he went and brought the 
draft, and the papers were exchanged. But by 
this measure Monmouth again lost himself at 
court, for the vice-chamberlain was sent to for- 
bid his re-appearing there. He retired to the 
country, but, steady to no principles, and fixed 
in no course, he again offered to lodge the signed 
paper as his real confession in the king’s hands. 
Instead of receiving an invitation back to court, 
Monmouth got a subpcena to attend as a wit- 
ness for the crown on the trial of Mr. Hamp- 
den. Thereupon he fled to Ilolland, where he 
was kindly received by the Prince of Orange, 
whose court had now become the sanctuary of 
disaffected Scots and English of all classes and 
all colours of politics. 

A.D. 1684, When Hampden was brought to 

trial it was for a misdemeanour, 
which required but one witness, and not for trea- 
son, which required two; and this was because 
the court could only find one witness to swear 
against him—the infamous Lord Howard. As 
a matter of course the jury found for the king: 
the court set the fine at £40,000, and moreover 
ordered Hampden to be committed till it was 
paid, and to find sureties for his good behaviour 
during life. Two others of the ve House plot- 
ters—Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, and Sir 
Thomas Armstrong—were condemned to death 
by Jeffreys, in defiance, not of one, but of many 
laws, and were both executed. No more blood 
was shed on this occasion in England; but there 
were several executions in Scotland, where the 
atrocities generally exceeded those of the English 
courts of law. 

All the Scottish plotters, or friends of Shaftes- 
bury, Russell, and Sidney, that were arrested in 
London, were sent down for trial to Edinburgh. 
Baillie of Jerviswood was the first victim. Seve- 
ral others were put to death in Scotland; but 
many more escaped into Holland, where, like 
their precursors, they were kindly received by 
the Prince of Orange, who must have been fully 
convinced by this time that tyranny and Popery 
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were opening his way to the throne of England 
and Scotland, to which (as yet) his wife Mary 
was next in regular order of succession to her 
father, the Duke of York. The most eminent 
of these last Scottish refugees were Lord Melville, 
Lord Loudon, and Sir Patrick Hume. The abuse 
of torture in Scotland at this time appears to have 
been greater than it had been even in the days 
of the Duke of Lauderdale. Spence, the fugitive 
Earl of Argyle’s secretary, and Carstairs, a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, who had both been seized 
in London, were sent to Edinburgh to be tortured 
and tried. Spence endured the torture twice, 
and Carstairs bore it for a full hour without con- 
fessing or revealing anything. Their thumbs 
were crushed, and their sleep was interrupted for 
many days and nights. At last nature could bear 
no more, and Spence consented to read some let- 
ters in cipher that treated of (or so, at least, it 
was represented) a projected rising in Scotland, 
the landing of Argyle, Stair, and other of the 
fugitives in Holland, and of aid to he received 
from the Whigs in England. This was on the 
23d of August ; and on the 5th of September, Car- 
stairs, to avoid further torture, confessed before 
the secret committee of council that there had 
been a current plot in Scotland for the ten last 
years for keeping out 
the Duke of York and 
preserving the Reform- 
ed religion; and he 
denounced the Ear] of 
Tarras, Murray of 
Philiphaugh, Pringle 
of Torwoodlee, Scott of 
Galashiels, and many 
other gentlemen of 
rank, as being privy to it. Several of these 
lairds were threatened with the boots, and others 
were actually tortured with worse instruments. 
Gordon of Earlstone, a man of family and for- 
tune, had been condemned to die; but, upon 
information that he had been intrusted with 
important secrets, the council wrote to the Scotch 
secretary of state at London to know whether 
they might put him to the torture while he was 
under sentence of death. The Lord-advocate of 
Scotland opined that he might be tortured: and 
the king gave orders that he should. Thereupon 





THE THUMBKINS,! 
From aspccimen at Abbotsford. 





1 The thumbkins, as the name imports, was an instrument of 
torture applied to the thumbs in such a way as to enable the 
executioner to squeeze them violently. This was often dcno 
with so much force, as to crush the thumb bones, causing ex- 
quisite torture and swelling of the arms up to tho shoulders, 

Dr. Jamieson says, ‘‘It has been very generally asserted, that 
part of the cargo of the Invincible Armada was a large assort- 
ment of thumbikens, meant to be employed as powerful argu- 
ments for convincing the heretics.” Lord Fountainhall, in his 
Chronological Notes, 1684, says: ‘‘Spence was again tortured 
with the thumbikens, a new invention introduced by Genetals 


| Daiziol and Drummond, who had seen them used in Muscovy.” 
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Gordon was brought before the privy council | 


and their accursed engines of torture; the sight 
of which drove him raving mad. “Through fear 
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TORTURE OF THE Boots.'—Facsimile of the print in Millzus 
Praxis Criminis Persequendi. 


and distraction he roared out like a bull, and 
cried and struck about him, so that the hangman 
and his man durst scarce lay hands on him. At 
last he fell into a swoon, and then, reviving, he 
told that General Dalziel and Drummond were 
to head the fanatic party, and Duke Hamilton 
was on their side; which improbable things made 
some call it reverie, and others a politic design to 
invalidate all he should say ; and the phvsicians 
were ordained upon soul and conscience to report 
his condition, if they judged him really mad, or 
only feigned, as David at Gath with Achish, as 
also to prescribe him a diet for curing him; and, 
for more quietness, they sent him to the castle.”? 
He was afterwards reprieved by the council till 
the last Friday in the month of January follow- 
ing. (It was on the 23d of November, 1683, that 





1The boot is said to have been imported from Russia (Mac- 


laurin’s Arguments in Remarkable Cases), It was known in 
France as “le brodequin.” This torture was inflicted in the 
presence of James I. on one Dr. Fian, a supposed wizard, who 
was charged with raising the storms that the king encountered 
on his return from Denmark. Ina very curious pamphlet which 
contains the account of the transaction, it is stated that ‘hee 
was with all convenient speed, by commandment, convaied 
againe to the torment of the bootes, wherein he continued a long 
time, and did abide so many blowes in them, that his legges 
were crushte and beaten togethear as small as mighte bee, and 
the bones and flesh so bruised, that the bloud and marrowe 
spouted forth in great abundance, whereby they were mace 
unserviceable for ever.” The unfortunate man was afterwards 
burned. This instrument of torture continued to be used in 
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he was brought up for torture.) “They thought 
once to have given way to his execution; but 
being furious, others thought it cruel then to 
bereave a man of his life, and endanger his soul, 
when he could not repent: though the king’s 
advocate alleged that the end or the punishment 
of malefactors was not only for their own good, 
but in emendationem et terrorem aliorum, which 
end held even in decapitating a traitor, though 
from horror and fear turned mad.”? 

The unusual mildness shown by Monmouth 
towards the prisoners taken at Bothwell Bridge, 
had been succeeded under the Duke of York by 
detestable cruelties. Not only were those pun- 
ished who had been in arms, but also those who 
gave them shelter or betrayed any sympathy in 
their after-sufferinys ; and this, too, without any 
distinction as to the ties of blood and close rela- 
tionship. Witnesses were tortured as well] as 
prisoners. Sentences of forfeiture were pro- 
nounced upon presumptive evidence, or upon no 
evidence at all, and the estates were divided 
among the ministers of state of the Duke of 
York’s appointing, their retainers, and the com- 
manders of the troops. In this way Graham of 
Claverhouse, afterwards the celebrated Viscount 
Dundee, and the favourite hero of the Tories, 
was enriched by the lands of a suspected Cove- 
nanter. The narrow and solitary fortress on the 
Bass Rock, Dumbarton Castle, and other places 
the most difficult of access, were crowded with 

Yovenanters and Cameronians, who were made 
to endure the extremity of cruelty and hardship. 

In England, Judge Jeffreys continued to rise 
in the royal favour. When he was about to de- 
part for the circuit, to give the provinces “a lick 
with the rough side of his tongue” (a favourite 
expression of his), the king took a ring from his 
own finger, and gave it to him, as a token of his 
particular regard. At the same time Charles be- 
stowed upon him a curious piece of advice to be 
given by a king to a judge—it was, that, as the 
weather would be hot, Jeffreys should beware of 
drinking too much. The people called the ring 
“ Jeffreys’ bloodstone,” as he got it just after the 
execution of Colonel Armstrong. The lord chief- 


justice’s grand aim was to push the guo warranto, 





a. 


Scotland so late as the end of the seventeenth century. Eee 
A Hind Ict Loose, 1687, 8vo, p. 186-198; in the frontispiece to 
which work there is an indistinct representation of the boot. 

This cruel contrivance, so frequently mentioned in the history 
of the Scottish Covenanters, consisted of a strong iron or wooden 
box adapted to receive one or both of the legs. Where both legs 
were confined, as in the case of Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry 
IV. of France (see hia trial in Sully'’s Memoire, vol. v.), a 
wedge was driven between the knees by the force of a mallet, 
and other wedges of increased thickness were successively intro- 
duced. This appears to be the kind of application shown in 
the accompanying cut, but it does not appear in the original how 
the legs were fixed ; perhaps this was contrived by some adjust- 
ment at the back of the apparatus. 


2 Lauder. 3 Ibid. 
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and to obtain, through terror or cajolery, a sur- 
render of the corporation charters; and this war 
against civic rights was driven on with such vigour 
and success, that almost all the municipalities were 
prevailed on, eventually, either to suffer judgment 
against them by default, or to surrender their 
-charters in hope of conciliating the favour of the 
despot.' It was avowedly not a reform that 
Charles wanted, but a total destruction of muni- 
cipal institutions, which, more than any other 
single cause, secure men in their liberty, and fit 
them for the enjoyment of it, and for the self- 
legislating (in minor points) and business habits 
of freemen. And whenever that Saxon spirit of 
municipal government is destroyed, either by an 
over-extension of the French principle of central- 
ization, or by any other whim of rash legislators 
or embryo tyrants, the parliament of England 
will be worth less than a village vestry. 

Charles was now proving to the world that he 
had no intention of ever again meeting parlia- 
ment. Halifax ventured to propose such a meet- 
ing, but Charles had now resigned himself to the 
will of his brother. The duplicity of Halifax 
hardly saved him from the duke’s vengeance ; 
and during the few months that remained of this 
reign, the duke and minister were alternately 
engaged in united intrigues against other minis- 
ters, and in intriguing the one against the other. 
The whole business of the admiralty was again 
placed in the hands of James; and presently after, 
in defiance of the test act, he was re-admitted as 
a member of the council. It was scarcely to be 
expected, that he who never pardoned any one 
should overlook his arch-enemy, the Reverend Dr. 
Titus Oates. That great hero of the Popish Plot 
was brought before Jeffreys, upon whom, in former 
days, he had adventured his wit,? charged with 
sundry libels under the statute de scandaiis mag- 
natum. Witnesses swore that the doctor had said 
that the Duke of York was a traitor—that “the 
Duke of York, before the succession should come 
to him, should be banished or hanged, but hang- 
ing was the fittest.” Damages were awarded to 
the duke to the amount of £100,000, which was 
equivalent to a sentence of perpetual imprison- 
ment against the doctor. 

Jeffreys, who had first been promoted at court 
by James (who had employed him as his solicitor- 
general), seems to have undertaken the most diffi- 





1 Penny Cyclopedia, article ‘‘Borough;” Wilcock, Law of 
Municipal Corporations, 

? This was upon the trial of College, the “Protestant joiner,” 
when Oates appeared to prove that subornation had been prac- 
tised against the Protestants. He appealed to Jeffreys, then 
serjeant, as to his knowledge of Alderman Wilcox; Jeffreys 
exclaimed that he did not intend to be an evidence for such as 


he. ‘I do not desire,” said Titus, ‘that Sir George Jeffreys 
should be an evidence for me: I had credit in parliaments, and 
Sir George had disgrace in one of them.” Jeffreys was cowed, 
and merely said, “‘ Your servant, Doctor; you are a witty man 
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cult and dangerous task of stretching the limits 
of toleration ; but with the sole view of benefit- 
ing the Catholics, and gratifying the duke. 

In his bold intrigues, Halifax included a secret 
correspondence with the Puke of Monmouth, 
with some others of the exiles at the court of the 
Prince of Orange, and also with William himself; 
but though the Duke of York knew or suspected 
this, he was unable to deprive him of the favour 
of the king, who liked the minister more for his 
ready wit and talent for satire than for any other 
quality. Lord Rochester, the second son of the 
late chancellor, Clarendon, after a vain rivalship, 
was appointed to the presidency of the council, 
a post of nominal dignity rather than of power 
or great emolument. This his rival Halifax called 
kicking a man up stairs. Subsequently, Rochester 
was appointed to the government of Ireland, in 
the room of the Dukeof Ormond, who was abruptly 
recalled to make room for him, and for a scheme 
which it was fancied Ormond would not go into. 
This was the raising of a Catholic army in Ire- 
land, to be employed, if necessary, in England.® 
Godolphin, that adroittrimmer, whoretained place 
and favour under three successive princes of very 
opposite characters, after being promoted to one 
of the two secretaryships of state, was removed 
to Rochester's place. Sunderland, as adroit as 
Godolphin, remained in office, and kept up avery 
friendly understanding with the French mistress. 
The foreign transactions of this cabinet were suf- 
ficiently base, but they are uninteresting, being 
merely a continuation of Charles’s old system. 
Among these transactions may be classed the 
marriage of the Princess Anne, the Duke of York's 
second daughter. This young lady, it is said, had 
been, for prudential reasons, always destined toa 
Protestant prince; and it is added that the court 
of France, which exercised their influence in all 
things, had consented to that arrangement, with 
the proviso that they should have the naming of 
the person. It was on this errand that George 
(afterwards George I.), the son of the Elector of 
Hanover, came over to England in 1682. Burnet 
intimates that this wooer was recalled by his 
father, who had changed his mind, and settled 
that he should marry the Princess of Zell, his 
first cousin. But it is insinuated by others that 
the Hanoverian was fastidious; that the Lady 
Anne had not the fortune to please him; and that, 





and a philosopher.” In fact, in November, 1680, the House of 
Commons had voted that Sir George Jeffreys, the recorder of 
the city of London, by traducing and obstructing the petition- 
ing for the sitting of this parliament had destroyed the right of 
the subject. They had, moreover, petitioned the king to remove 
him out of all public offices, and had brought him upon his 
knees at the bar of the house. Jeffreys was also frightened into 
& surrender of the recordership of London. Charles made a 
mockery of his terror, and told him he was not parliament- 
proof! 
3 Dalrymple. 
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like other great ladies, she never forgot or for- 
gave the affront to her dying day.' On the 19th 
of July, 1683, two days before the beheading of 
Lord Russell, and in the midst of the public 
excitement about the Rye House Plot, George, 
Prince of Denmark, brother to his Danish ma- 
jesty, arrived to marry the Lady Anne; and as 
he was backed by France, and all the prelimi- 
naries had been settled, the marriage took place 
at Whitehall a week after. 

Meanwhile, Louis XI1V., regardless of the 
treaty of Nimeguen, and of the rights of nations, 
was continuing his career of encroachment and 
aggression. Upon the Rhine, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and across the Alps, the might of his 
arms, or of his gold and intrigues, was felt. Genoa 
the super was bombarded, and her doge com- 
pelled, in person, to implore the pardon of the 
grand monarque at Versailles. It seemed that 
England had resigned the sovereignty of the seas. 
France had now a magnificent fleet, manned by 
6U,000 sailors; and the French flag exacted hom- 
age in all directions. The Prince of Orange, who 
again found Holland exposed, and who had never 
ceased labouring to form a coalition against the 
French, now united with the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna in urging Charles to take part in a 
league for the preservation of the independence 
of Europe; but Charles knew that he could not 
figure as a belligerent without calling a parlia- 
ment for money, and a parliament he was resolved 
never to call. He therefore continued to receive 
his pay from France, which became less liberal 
and regular as Louis perceived his real condition. 
In the preceding year (1683), Lord Dartmouth 
was sent with a squadron to Tangier, with a secret 
commission to blow up the mole, the fortifications, 
and all the works, which had cost England im- 
mense sums; to bring home the garrison, and to 
leave the ruins to the Moors. No material venefit 
had been derived from the occupation of that 
African port; but a wiser government might 
have rendered it something like what Gibraltar 
has become in our hands, and made it a nucleus 
of African commerce and civilization. 
| ‘ In rendering himself absolute, 

Ap. 188. Charles had failed to increase his 
happiness. His usual gaiety forsook him, and 
he became morose, gloomy, and dejected, unable 
to find any solace except in sauntering away his 
time among his women. A variety of causes has 
been assigned for this change of temper in the 
constitutionally gay and thoughtless monarch ; 
yet probably, after all, his dejection arose more 
from his declining health than from any intensity 
of moral feeling or anxiety. It was, perhaps, 
nothing more than the heaviness and gloom which 
generally precedes apoplexy. In the midat of the 
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' fiercely renewed conflicting intrigues of Halifax 
| and the Duke of York, who each wished to banish 
| the other, Charles, who had wavered and lied to 
| both, promised to make up his mind to some cer- 
tain course; but on Monday, the 2d of February, 
after passing a restless night, his face was ob- 
' served to be pale and ghastly, his head drooped, 
and his hand was fixed on his stomach. Dr. King, 
an eminent chemist and physician, who was in 
waiting that day by the particular order of the 
king, wko had a taste for experimental philoso- 
phy, ran out of the room, and meeting the Earl 
of Peterborough, told him that his majesty was 
in ‘a strange humour, for he did not speak one 





into the chamber, and they had scarcely entered 
when Charles fell on the floor as if dead. Dr. 
King then resolved to bleed him at all hazards; 
and, after bleeding, the king came to himself. 
The royal physicians afterwards approved of 
King’s promptitude ; and the council ordered 
£1000 for his good service, which was never paid. 
As soon as the report of this illness got abroad, 
the people were thrown into a great ferment. 
According to one party, this was simply the 
effect of their wonderful love to Charles's person; 
but the other party hinted that the dread of his 
successor did not a little contribute to swell their 
sorrow. On the third day of the king’s illness, 
the lords of the council inserted a bulletin in the 
Gazette, stating that his physicians conceived that 
he was now out of danger, and that in a few days 
he would be freed from his distemper. But this 
bulletin was scarcely made public when the king 
had a second fit; and then the physicians gave 
him over, and consigned him to the spiritual care 
of the bishops. Charles wanted no Protestant 
divines. Barillon, the French ambassador and 
bribe- payer, hasted to Whitehall to speak to 
the Duke of York, who begged him to assure 
King Louis that he would ever have in hima - 
faithful and grateful servant. The ambassador 
then passed for a moment into the apartment of 
his countrywoman, the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
“Instead of speaking to me,” says Barillon, “of 
her grief, and of the great loss she was about to 
sustain, she entered into a private cabinet, and 
said, ‘Monsieur P Ambassadeur, I am going to 
tell you the greatest secret in the world, and my 
head would be in danger if it were known here. 
The king, in the bottom of his heart, is a Catho- 
lic!’” She conjured him to go to the Duke of 
York, and concert how a confessor might be 
smuggled into the king’s bedside. There were 
several difficulties to overcome. The English 
bishops scarcely ever left the bedside, and ‘they 
had even pressed him to receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of their own church. And 
| then, by the law of the land, it was still death 
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for a native Romish priest to present himself; 
and Charles, it appears, could confess himself in 
no other language than English. Various expe- 
dients were thought of by the duke and the am- 
bassador. At last, it was resolved to send to the 
‘Venetian resident for a priest that spoke English; 
but, as time pressed, the Count of Castelmelhor 
went into the closet where the queen’s priests 
were assembled, and unexpectedly found among 
them one Huddleston, a priest, who had saved 
the king’s life after the battle of Worcester, and 
who, by special act of parliament, had been ex- 
empted from all the laws made against the Catho- 
lies. They put a wig and gown upon this man 
to disguise him. Castelmelhor took him to be 
instructed by a Portuguese monk of the order of 
the Barefooted Carmelites, in what he had to do 
on such an occasion; for Huddleston was no prac- 
tised confessor. Then Castelmelhor conducted 
him to the door of a room that adjoined the sick 
chamber ; and the Duke of York, being warned 
by Barillon that all was ready, sent out Chiffinch 
of the back-stairs, who had been accustomed to 
bring Charles his women, to bring in Huddleston 
and the host. The Duke of York exclaimed 
aloud, “ The king wills that everybody should 
retire except the Earls of Bath and Feversham.” 
The physicians went into a closet, the door of 
which was shut upon them; and Chiffinch came 
back with the disguised priest. In presenting 
Huddleston, James said, “Sire, here is a man 
who once saved your life, and who is now come 
to save your soul.” The king answered, “He is 
welcome.” He then confessed himself with seem- 
ing sentiments of devotion and repentance; and 
the Duke of York assured Barillon that Huddle- 
ston had acquitted himself very well as a con- 
fessor, and made the king formally promise to 
declare himself openly a Catholic, if he recovered 
his health. After confession Charles received 
absolution, the Romish communion, and even ex- 
treme unction. During the three quarters of an 


hour that all this lasted, the courtiers, attendants, 


Protestant bishops, and others in the ante-cham- 
ber, gazed at one another; none said anything ex- 
cept with their eyes, or in whispers. According to 
Barillon, the presence in the sick room of Lords 
Bath and Feversham, who were Protestants, sa- 
tisfied the bishops a little: but the queen’s women 
- and the other priests saw so much going and 
coming that it was impossible the secret could 
be kept long.’ After Charles had received the 

1 All this time, and from the king’s being in danger to his 
death, ‘‘ prayers,” says Evelyn, ‘‘were solemnly made in all the 
churches, especially in both the court chapels, where the chap- 
* Jains relieved one another every half quarter of an hour from 
the time he began to be in danger till he expired, according to 
the form prescribed in the church offices. Those who assisted 
his majesty’s devotions were, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 


Bishops of London, Durham and Ely, but more especially Ken, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells.”— Diary. : 
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communion the violence of his disorder seemed 
to abate, and he spoke more intelligibly than he 
had done for some time. He sent for his natural 
children, gave them his dying blessing, and re- 
commended them to his successor. But of the 
absent Duke of Monmouth he made no mention, 
good or bad. As he was pronouncing his bless- 
ing on his illegitimate sons, the bishops observed 
that he was the Lord’s anointed, and the father 
of his country; and thereupon all present fell 
upon their knees, and Charles raised himself in 
his bed, and very solemnly blessed them all. 
The queen had sent to excuse her absence, and 
to implore his pardon for any offence that she 
might have given him. “Alas! poor woman,” said 
Charles, “it is I that should ask her pardon; and 
I do it with all my heart.” He spoke repeatedly 
to the Duke of York in terms of tenderness and 
friendship; he twice recommended to him the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and his son by her, the 
young Duke of Richmond; he begged kind treat- 
ment for the Duchess of Cleveland; nor was his 
stage-mistress forgotten. ‘Do uot,” said he, “let 
poor Nelly starve.” At these words the bishops 
were much scandalized. The king often expressed 
his confidence in God’s mercy. Ken, the ortho- 
dox Bishop of Bath and Wells, read some prayers, 
and spoke to him of God; “but the bishop,” adds 


Barillon, ‘‘ was not officious in saying anything 


particular to him, or proposing that he should 
make a profession of his faith; he apprehended a 
refusal, but feared still more, as I believe, to ir- 
ritate the Duke of York.” Charles was perfectly 
sensible the whole night, and spoke upon all 
things with great calmness. At six o'clock in 
the morning (it was the 6th day of February) he 
asked what hour it was, and said, “Open the 
curtains that I may once more see daylight.” At 
ten o'clock his senses were quite gone, and he 
died half an hour before twelve, without any 
struggle or convulsion.? Charles was in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of his 
reign de facto from the Restoration in 1660; 
though the formal mode of reckoning in acts of 
parliament and legal documents is from the death 
of his father, which makes the duration of his 
reign thirty-six years. 

It was instantly “ventilated abroad” that his 
death was caused by poison administered to make 
way for the succession of his Popish brother; but 
it appears to us that this foul rumour, of which 
we shall soon hear more, rested upon the slender- 
est of foundations, and that James, with all his 
faults and hardness of heart, was utterly incapa- 
ble of committing or permitting any such crime. 

2 Dépéche de M. Barillon au Roi, dated February 18 (new 
style), 1685; Huddleston's Brief Account in State Tracts, and in 
Sir H. Ellie's Letters; Evelyns Diary; Letter to the Rev. Francia 


Roper, fallow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in Sir H. Ellin's 
Collection. 
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.3@),S soon as his brother was dead | little less vicious than his brother, was more 
James hastened to the council, and | quiet in his pleasures, and was possessed of a 
thus addressed the members of it: | strong sense of decorum and stateliness. ‘‘The 
— “My lords, before I enter any | face of the whole court,” says Evelyn a few days 
other business, I think fit to say | later, “ was exceedingly changed into a more 
something to you. Since it hath | solemn and moral behaviour; the new king af- 
pleased almighty God to place me in this station, | fecting neither profaneness nor buffoonery.” 
and I am now to succeed so good and gracious; When the ministers and great officers waited 
a king, as well as so verv kind a brother, it is | upon James, to surrender their offices and charges 
proper for me to declare to you that I will en- | into his majesty’s hands, he returned them all 
deavour to follow his example, and particularly | kack to them with gracious words. By the ad- 
in that of his great clemency and tenderness to | vice of the council, his first declaration was 
his people. I have been reported to be a man | printed and dispersed all over the country, as 
fond of arbitrary power; but that is not the only | containing matter of great satisfaction toa jealous 
falsehood which has been reported of me: and I : people; and a proclamation was set forth to con- 





shall make it my endeavour to preserve this 
government, both in church and state, as it is 
now hy law established. I know the principles 
of the Church of: England are favourable to 
monarchy; and the members of it have shown 


themselves good and loyal subjects; therefore I 


shall aways take care to defend and support it. 
I know, too, that the laws of England are suffi- 
cient to make the king as great a monarch as I 
can wish; and as I shall never depart from the 
just rights and prerogative of the crown, so I 
shall never invade any man’s property. I have 
often before ventured my life in defence of this 


nation; and shall go as far as any mah in pre- 
serving it in allits just rights and liberties.” On 
the same afternoon at four o'clock James was 
proclaimed in the very same forms as his grand- 
father James I., after the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The people answered with acclamations, 
and not a shadow of opposition appeared any- 
where. Jn the evening there was great kissing 
of hands at Whitehall, the queen being in her 
bed, but putting forth her hand. James, though 








tinue all magistrates and authorities whatsoever ; 

thus making the transition of government almost 
imperceptible, and causing the new reign to ap- 
pear no more than a continuation of the former 
one. But all these and other measures began to 
lose their value when the king was seen, on the 


| first Sunday after-his brother’s burial,! going to 


mass publicly with all the ensigns of royalty, and 
ordering the doors of his Romish chapel to be 
set wide open. The Duke of Norfolk, who car- 
ried the sword of state, stopped at the unlawful 
threshold. “My lord,” said the king, “ your 
father would have gone further.” “ Your ma- 
jesty’s father would not have gone so far,” re- 
plied the duke. He ordered Huddleston, the 
priest, to publish a relation of Charles’s dying in 
the communion of the Church of Rome, and he 
himself became the publisher of two papers, 
which he declared in his own royal name, and. 
under his signature, were found by him in his 


1 “14 Feb.—The king was this night buried very obscurely in 
a vault under Henry VII.’s Chapel, at Westminster, without 
any manner of pomp, and soon forgotten.” — Evelyn. 
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brother's strong box; their tendency being to 
establish that there could be but one true church, 
and that that was the Church of Rome; that 
whosoever set up their own authority against 
that one true church, whether individuals, na- 
tions, or governments, fell immediately into fan- 
aticism; and that, consequently, the Church of 
England lay as open to that imputation as any of 
the sects which had arisen out of and separated 
from it. James triumphantly showed these two 
papers to Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who said that he did not think the late king had 
been so learned in controversy, but that the argu- 
ments in the papers were easy to refute. James 
challenged the archbishop to confute them in 
writing, if he could; but Sancroft, not anxious to 
incur the martyrdom of court displeasure, said 
that it ill became him 
to enter into a contro- 
versy with his sove- 
reign. Nor could 
James, as king, mag- 
nanimously overlook 
the affronts which had 
been offered to him as 
Duke of York, or treat 
with decent civility 
any of his old oppon- 
ents except such as laid 
their principles and 
their honour at his feet. 
When the leading 
Whigs came up to pay 
their court in common 
with the rest of his 
subjects, most of them 
were but coldly re- 


ceived; some were 
sharply reproached 
for their past  be- 


haviour; and others were denied access. 
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prerogative in regard to points where the nation 
was most sensitive. Those branches of the revenue 
which consisted of the customs and of part of the 
excise, having been granted to the late king for 
life, stopped by law at his death; but Lord Chief- 
justice Jeffreys moved that, without further ado, 
the king should instantly issue a proclamation, 
commanding the revenue to be levied and em- 
ployed as in the former reign; and James fol- 
lowed this congenial advice. To cover this stretch 
of arbitrary power, the court procured addresses 
from many public bodies. The barristers and 
students of the Middle Temple thanked his ma- 


-jesty for extending his royal care to the preser- 


vation of the customs, and prayed that there 
never might be wanting millions as loyal as 
themselves to sacrifice life and fortune in sup- 
port of his majesty’s 
sacred person and pre- 
rogative in its full ex- 
tent; and the univer- 
sity of Oxford hastened 
to declare their faith 
and true obedience to 
their sovereign, with- 
out any restrictions or 


limitations of his 
power. But all these 
addresses could not 


blind men to the ille- 
gality of the measure, 
or make them forget 
the civil wars and the 
miseries produced by 
the attempt of this 
king’s father to levy 
part of the same duties 
without consent of par- 
liament ; and “compli- 
ments by public bodies 


But | to the sovereign for the breach of the laws, only 


another more decided symptom of James's re-/ served to remind the nation that the laws had 
membrance of past injuries appeared in his | been broken.”? Humanity, justice itself, would 


ordering Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, to publish | 
a full narrative of the Rye House Plot under 
the royal authority. “This relation was written 
with great virulence of expression upon past 
heats; and in it an averment was made that 
James knew of 20,000 persons who had been en- 
gaged in that plot—an implied menace, which, 


make us approve and applaud the object of 
another of James's proceedings by prerogative ; 
but the nation was not then in a state for the 
exercise of this humanity and justice; and the 
measure was clearly contrary to law and the con- 
stitution, which had repeatedly repudiated this 
| dispensing power in the sovereign. By his royal 


by the ambiguity of its object, caused every Whig | warrant, he threw open the prisons of England 
in the nation to think it was levelled at him.”! | to thousands of Dissenters and Papists, who had 
James, moreover, though he had promised to call | been enduri ing a - horrible captivity for conscience’ 
a parliament, had not patience to wait for its as- | sake. 

sembling, but proceeded at once to stretch the | James had taken the earliest opportunity of 
assuring his friend Barillon that his trust, after 
1 Dalrymple, Other papers were published nearly at the | God, was in the French king. Louis, to secure 


same time by, or with the consent of the king. One of these b ai ment 
was an eannnnit of the blessed conversion of his first wife, the | him, him, as he had done his broth r, sen him 500 1000 


daughter of the high churchman Clarendon. 
Vo, IT. 
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livres, which James received with tears of grati- | nation, Titus Oates was again brought up to the 
tude. Rochester plainly told Barillon, “Your | bar of the Court of King’s Bench; for James was 
master must place mine in a situation to be inde- | not satisfied with the perpetual imprisonment to 
pendent of parliaments ;” and James renewed his | which he was already doomed. This time the 
abject prayers for more 
money. At the same time, 
he outwardly affected an 
equality with Louis, de- 
clared that he would not be 
governed by French “coun- 
sels,and that he would main- 
tain the balance of Europe 
with a steady hand. Captain Te 
Churchill, now a lord, and j | | \ ls 
in the highest favour, was _ Jemma’ boar, : 2 
sent to Paris to announce 
in form the accession. 
Many scruples were en- ; 
Z Titus OATES WHIPPED AT THE CART’S-TAIL. 
tertained both by James From a Dutch print in the Crowle Pennant, British Museum. 
and his wife touching the 
coronation, which ceremony it was necessary “saver” of the nation was tried, not for libels, 
should be performed by a Protestant prelate. | but for perjury. A vast number of Roman Catho- 
Priests, and even the Pope himself, were con- : lics assembled in Westminster Hall, “in expecta- 
sulted. A quibble was resorted to in order to tion of the most grateful conviction and ruin of 
justify the oath which had to be taken to | a person who had been so obnoxious to them.” 
maintain the Anglican church; and, after taking | Jeffreys was again his judge, and this time his 
the sulemn vows, the king and queen, upon St. | brutal severities were unchecked. People ex- 
George’s Day, were crowned in Westminster | pected to see the Protestant champion cower like 
Abbey by Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury. | a whipped spaniel; but it was not so. This exem- 
As the crown was put upon James’s unhappy | plary witness boldly challenged the veracity and 
head, it tottered and almost fell; and it was ob- | the character of the witnesses brought against 
him, particularly objecting to Lord Castlemaine 
coo feereseareg- asa Papist; but in impudence and strength of 
Be face Oates was a match even for the redoubtable 
| Jeffreys, and the scoundrel had a sort of spirit 
| which the wonderful change in his circumstances 
could not depress. “Hold your tongue,” roared 
Jetfreys; “you are a shame to mankind.” “No, 
my lord,” said the imperturbable Titus, “1 am 
neither a shame to myself or mankind. What I 
have sworn is true; and I will stand by it to my 
last breath, and seal it, if occasion be, with my 
blood.” “’Zwere pity but that it were to be done 
by thy blood,” responded this decent lord chief- 
justice. Oates was convicted upon two indict- 
| ments, and this was his sentence :— lst, He was 
| to pay 1000 marks upon each indictment; 2d, to 
| be stripped of all his canonical habits (a sentence 
the right of pronouncing which belonged only to 
'the courts ecclesiastical); 3d, he was to stand 
| twice in the pillory; 4th, to be whipped from 
| Aldgate to Newgate one day, and, two days after- 
, wards, from Newgate to Tyburn; and 5th, he was 
Eee eo HENCE , to stand in the pillory on five days in every year 
From a Dutch print in the Crowle Pennant, British Museum. | 28 long as he lived. The sentence was executed 
| without mercy as long as James and Jeffreys had 
j the power to inflict torture.’ The most severe 
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served that, during both the coronation and the 


b anquet, he was ill at ease. . 1 The gentle Evelyn has this entry in his Diary on the 22d of 
On the 7th of May, a fortnight after the coro- ' May, which, it should be remarked, was dhe day when parlianent 
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death would have been preferable; but Titus’s | containing his speech, which he read distinctly 
body was as tough as his soul, and he survived | enough.”* He told them that he had resolved to 
to be pardoned and rewarded at the Revolution. | call a parliament from the moment of his bro- 
Nor did the sight of his humiliating sufferings | ther’s decease, as the best means of settling all 
altogether throw him from that pedestal on which | the concerns of the nation, go as to be most easy 
religious zeal had placed him. | and happy to himself as well as to his subjects. 
Bedloe was safe in his grave, and others of the | He repeated, almost word for word, the assur- 
Protestant witnesses had either hid themselves | ances which he had given to the council on the 
or entered into the pay of the court; but Danger- | morning of his brother's death, that he would 
field was caught and tried at the King’s Bench | defend and support the Church of England, and 
for writing and publishing a villainous and scan- | govern according to law; and then continued, 
dalous libel, called his Narrative. He received | “Having given this assurance concerning the 
judgment to stand twice in the pillory; to be | care I will have of your religion and property, 
whipped from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, | which I have chosen to do in the same words I 
and from Newgate to Tyburn on another; and to | used at my first coming to the crown, the better 
pay a fine of £500. This handsome scoundrel | to evidence to you that I spoke them not by 
was not made of such materials as Titus. He | chance; and, consequently, that you may firmly 
“was struck with such horror at this terrible | rely on a promise so solemnly made——-.” Here 
sentence that he looked on himself as a dead man, | he was interrupted by a murmur of satisfaction ; 
and, accordingly, chose a text for his funeral ser- | and men who had hitherto had their eyes fixed 
mon; but persevered in asserting that all he had | upon him, now gazed at one another with sur- 
delivered in evidence before the House of Com- | prise, joy, and triumph. Resuming his speech, 
mons was true. The whipping was executed in | the king told them that he might now reasonably 
full rigour, as before wpon Oates; and it was | expect a revenue for life such*as had been voted 
scarce over before one Mr. Robert Frances, a bar- | to his brother. Here was another murmur, which 
rister of Gray’s Inn, gave him a wound with his | expressed universal assent. But James, who could 
cane, in or near the eye, which, according to the | not control his arbitrary temper, and who was 
deposition of the surgeons, was the cause of his | wholly unfit to manage popular assemblies, con- 
death.”' This furious barrister, Mr. Frances, | tinued, “There is one popular argument which I 
was tried for murder; and, as the popular feeling | foresee may be used against what I have asked 
was violent against him, it was judged proper to | of you. The inclination men have for frequent 
permit his conviction and execution. parliaments, some may think would be the best. 
The Scottish parliament assembled on St. | secured by feeding me, from time to time, by 
George’s Day—the day of their majesties’ coro- | such proportions as they shall think convenient ; 
nation; and the Scots, priding themselves on | and this argument, it being the first time I speak 
being the first parliament called by the new | to you from the throne, I will answer, once for 
king, voted the excise and customs to him and ‘all, that this would be a very improper method 
his successors for ever, and a further sum of | to take with me, and that the best way to engage 
£25,000 a-year for his life. me to meet you often is always to use me well. 
The English parliament assembled on the 22d | I expect, therefore, that you will comply with me 
of May; and, as the elections had gone greatly ' in what I have desired, and that you will do it 
in favour of the Tories, it was expected that it , speedily.” At these words every face was covered, 
would be as prompt and obedient as the Scotch. | as it were, with a cloud.’ But the royal bird of 
But not even the Tories were prepared for the | bad augury had not yet done; and he proceeded 
repeal of the habeas corpus act, for a general | to announce that news had reached him that very 
toleration, or for the promotion of Popery; and | morning, that Argyle, with a rebel band from 
it was well known that James was aiming at all | Holland, had landed in the Western Highlands, 
three. The bishops all took their places. “Then | and had proclaimed him a usurper and tyrant. 
came in the king, with the crown on his head; | Both houses, however, pledged themselves to 
and, being seated, the commons were introduced; | assist. his majesty to the utmost; and, according 
and, the house being full, he drew forth a paper | to Evelyn, “there was another shout of Vive le: 
opened:— Oates, who had but two days before been pilloried | Roi, and so his majesty retired.” . 
at several places and whipped at the cart's-tail from Newgate to | The commons voted thanks to the king for his 


Aldgate, was this day placed on a sledge, being not able to go | speech, granted the revenue of £1,200,000 for his 
by reason of so late scourging, and dragged from prison to | ;-¢ ° ; emanded, as 
Tyburn, and whipped again all the way, which some thought | life, and VERY: thing else that was d : 


to be very severe and extraordinary: but if he was guilty of the | if they were more forward to give than James 
perjuries, and so of the death of many innocents, as I fear he | was to ask. But, shortly after, a very full com- 


was, his punishment twas but what he deserved. } chanesd ‘oP | mittee unanimously resolved to “move the house 
just as execution was doing on him —a strange revolution ! ey Beats 3 


! Ralph. | 2 Buelyn. ~ 3 Barillon.  “ 
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to stand by the king in the support and defence 
of the reformed religion of the Church of Eng- 
land, with their lives and fortunes ;” and to ad- 
dress him “to put the laws in execution agaznst 
all Dissenters whatsoever from the Church of Eng- 
land.” James instantly summoned some of the 
leading members to his presence, and told them 
harshly that they must present no such address. 
A vehement debate ensued in the house; but, in 
the end, a compromise was hit upon, and the 
resolution was put in these words :—“The house 
relies on his majesty’s word and repeated decla- 
ration to support and defend the religion of the 
Church of England as it is now by law estab- 
lished, which is dearer to us than our lives.” The 
xpeaker, who presented this resolution, together 
with the money bill, “without any appropriating 
or tacking clauses whatever,” dwelt with parti- 
cular emphasis on the last words of the resolu- 
tion, “dearer than our lives.” The king did not 
bestow one syllable upon the subject in his an- 
swer to the speaker; but to others he complained 
that the commons would have him, in his own 
person, to be the persecutor of the Catholics. 

On the 14th of June, certain intelligence was 
received of the landing of the Duke of Monmouth 
with an armed force. Both houses forthwith 
attainted the duke as a traitor; and the com- 
mons voted an extraordinary supply of £400,000. 
James then, on the 2d of July, adjourned parlia- 
ment to the following November. By this time, 
though Monmouth had set up his standard as 
King of England, Argyle had been routed and 
put to death. 

The leading facts of this double invasion are 
soon told. The Scottish refugees in Holland 
fancied that neither England nor Scotland would 
tolerate the government of the Papistical and 
idolatrous James; and they were encouraged by 
many suffering Presbyterians and Covenanters to 
strike a blow for liberty and the kirk. Argyle 
opened a correspondence with Monmouth, and it 
was arranged between them that two expedi- 
tions should bemade simultaneously —one to Scot- 
land under Argyle, the other to England under 
the duke. Money, and nearly everything else, 
was wanting, and Monmouth was dilatory and 
diffident of success; but at last two handfuls of 
men were got together, and some arms were pur- 
chased and some ships freighted. Argyle sailed 
- on the 2d of May, with Sir John Cochrane, with 
Ayloffe, and Rumbold the maltster, two English- 
men, who had been made famous by the parts 
attributed to them in the Rye House Plot, and 
with about 100 followers. Monmouth promised 
to sail for England in six days; but he wasted 
his time—loath to tear himself from a beauti- 
ful mistress, the Lady Harriet Wentworth, who 
had been living with him at Brussels. In the 
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meantime, Argyle shaped his course for the 
Western Highlands. While he was beating 
round the northern capes and headlands, the 
government had leisure to make their prepara- 
tions ; and, as it was known that he was coming, 


. two ships of war were sent to watch his motions. 


The whole militia of the kingdom, consisting of 
20,000 men, were put under arms; and a third 
part of it, with 3000 regular troops, was marched 
into the western country. At the same time, all 
such as were suspected of favouring him were 
seized; and the king’s proclamations, and the 
declarations of parliament, were published to the 
people, who stood in awe of James's well-known 
severity. Argyle, however, effected a landing; 
sent the fiery cross from hill to hill, from clan to 
clan, and got about 2500 Highlanders to join him. 
He published two declarations, one in his own 
name, complaining of his own wrongs, the other 
setting forth that the miseries of the nation arose 
out of the breach of the Covenant; that the king 
had forfeited the crown by the crimes of Popery, 
Prelacy, tyranny, and fratricide; and that he was 
come to suppress alike Prelacy and Popery. His 
standard bore the inscription, “Against Popery, 
Prelacy, and Erastianism.” He lost some time in 
expecting to be joined by more of the Highlan- 
ders, and to hear of Monmouth’s landing upon 
the western coast of England, as had been agreed 
upon; and when he pushed forward for Glasgow 
he was betrayed by his guides and waggon-men, 
deserted by the greater part of his followers, and 
confronted by Lord Dumbarton with a force in 
every way far superior to his own. Hume and 
Jochrane left him almost alone, and crossed the 
Clyde in safety with 200 or 300 men. Attended 
only by Fullarton, Argyle, in disguise, endea- 
voured to elude pursuit; but he was tracked by 
some militiamen, overpowered, made prisoner,and 
earried back to his old cell in Edinburgh Castle 
on the 20th of June. His life was held to be for- 
feited, without any trial, by his former sentence; 
and James sent down his death-warrant, allow- 
ing him three days, to be employed in “all ways” 
that might make him confess the full particulars 
of his defeated plan. It is generally understood 
that James meant by this that Argyle should be 
put to torture; but it does not appear that the 
noble prisoner was either booted orthumb-screwed, 
and it jis certain that he betrayed none of his 
friends. He was beheaded on the 30th of June, 
and died with admirable courage.' Many were 
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1 “Never, perhaps, did a few sentences present so striking a 
picture of a mind truly virtuous and honourable. Heroic 
courage is the least part of his praise, and vanishes, as it were, 
from our sight, when we contemplate the sensibility with which 
he acknowledges the kindness, such as it is, of the very men 
who are leading him to the scaffold; the generous satisfaction 
which he feels on reflecting that no confeasion of his has en- 
dangered his associates; and, above all, his anxiety in such 
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sorely disappointed that he was not hanged like 
Montrose; but they had some satisfaction in see- 
ing his head stuck upon the tolbooth. The two 


Englishmen, Ayloffe and Rumbold, who had ac- 


companied Argyle from Holland, were both taken, 
after a desperate resistance, in which they were 
dreadfully wounded. On the 26th of June, the 
doctors reported to the privy council that Rum- 
bold “was in hazard of death by his wounds ;” 
so the council ordained the criminal court to sit on 
him the next morning, that he might not prevent 
his public execution by his death.”' This Richard 
Rumbold, maltster, and formerly master of the 
Rye House, was an English yeoman of the true 
breed, whose political creed was pithily expressed 
in a few homely words upon his trial. He did 
not believe, he said, that God had made the 
greater part of manking with saddles on their 
backs, and bridles in their mouths, and some few 
booted and spurred to ride the rest. He was 
sentenced to be executed that same afternoon. 
He was drawn on a hurdle; “for, laying aside 
the ignominy, he was not able to walk, by reason 
of the wounds he got when he resisted Raploch 
and his men.” The undaunted yeoman suffered 
ten times the pain of Argyle with as much hero- 
ism. ‘ He was certainly,” says the cool and cir- 
ecumspect lawyer that narrates all the atrocities 
of his execution,’ “‘a man of much natural cour- 
age. His rooted, ingrained opinion, was for a re- 
public against monarchy, to pull which down he 
thought a duty and no sin. And on the scaffold 
he began to pray for that party which he had been 
owning, and to keep the three metropolitan cities 
of the three kingdoms right; and if every hair 
of his head were a life, he would venture them 
all in that cause; but the drums were then com- 
manded to beat.”* Colonel Ayloffe was sent up 
to London in the hope that some fuller discovery 
of the plot, and who had, underhand, been con- 
cerned in it, might be drawn from him. James, 
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moments, to perform all the duties of friendship and gratitude, 
not only with the most scrupulous exactness, but with the most 
considerate attention to the feelings as well as to the interests 
of the person who was the object of them. Indeed, it Booms 
throughout, to have been the peculiar felicity of this man’s 
mind, that everything was present to it that ought to be so— 
nothing that ought not. Of his country, he could not be un- 
mindful; and it was one among other consequences of his happy 
temper, that on this subject he did not entertain those gloomy 
ideas which the then state of Scotland was but too well fitted 
to inspire. In a conversation with an intimate friend, he says, 
that though he does not take upon him to be a prophet, he 
doubts not that deliverance will come, and suddenly, of which 
his failings had rendered him unworthy to be the instrument. 
. . . If on the one hand it is to be regretted that we have not 
more memorials left of passages so interesting, and that even of 
those which we do possess, a great part is obscured by time; 
it must be confessed, on the other, that we have quite enough 
to enable us to pronounce that, for constancy and equanimity 
under the severest trials, few men have equalled, none ever 
surpassed, the Earl of Argyle. The most powerful of all tempters, 
hope, was not held out to him, so that he had not, it is true, in 
addition to his other hard tasks, that of resisting her seductive 
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who had an unroyal fondness for such practices, 
examined him in person; but the colonel was as 
firm as the maltster, and the king got nothing 
from him except a cutting repartee. “You know, 
sir,” said James, “that, if you desire it, it is in 
my power to pardon you.” It is in your power, 
but not in your nature,” replied Ayloffe. The 
colonel was nephew, by marriage, to the late 
Chancellor Clarendon ; and it was thought that 
the nearness of his relationship to the king’s chil- 
dren (by Anne Hyde) might have moved his 
majesty to pardon him, which would have been 
the most effectual confutation of the bold repartee, 
but he signed his death-warrant instead! Some 
other executions took place in Scotland on account 
of Argyle’s wretched incursion; and the Earl of 
Balcarras was sent into Galloway, and the other 
western shires, with a commission of fire and 
sword against the “resetters” of the rebels. All 
matters were conducted in the most savage and 
brutal spirit. The old feuds of the rival clans 
were encouraged; and hereditary enemies, scarcely 
more civilized than the Red Indians, were let 
loose upon one another. Charles Campbell, 
Argyle’s second son, was taken, lying sick of a 
fever in Argyleshire; and the Marquis of Athole, 
the hereditary enemy of the Campbells, by virtue 
of his justiciary power, resolved to hang him at 
his father’s gate at Inverary, though still in a 
raging fever; but the privy council, at the inter- 
cession of sundry ladies, including his wife, Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, who had contrived his father’s 
escape from Edinburgh Castle, stopped this exe- 
cution, and ordered the prisoner to be brought to 
Edinburgh. His brother, Mr. John Campbell, 
and one of his cousins, finding that they could 
no longer conceal themselves, went, disguised in 
women’s riding-habits, to my Lord Dumbarton, 
and, falling at his feet, discovered themselves. 
This general, who had some humanity, signed an 
order constituting them prisoners in Stirling, 
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| influence; but the passions of a different class had the fullest 
scope for their attacks. These, however, could make no im- 
| pression on his well-disciplined mind. Anger could not exaspe- 
| rate, fear could not appal him; and if disappointment and 
indignation at the behaviour of his followers, and the supineness 
of the country, did occasionally, as sure they must, cause uneasy 
sensations, they had not the power to extort from him one unbe- 
coming or even querulous expression. Let him be weighed never 
so scrupulously, and in the nicest scales, he will not be found, in 
a single instance, wanting in the charity of a Christian, the 
firmness and benevolence of a patriot, the integrity and fidelity 
of a man of honour.”—Charles James Fox, History of the Reign 
of James IT., 4to edition, p. 202. 1 Lauder of Fountainhall. 
2 Being hoisted up by a pulley and hanged awhile, he was let 
down scarce fully dead, and his heart pulled out and carried on 
the point of a bayonet by the hangman, crying, ‘‘This is the 
heart of a bloody traitor and murderer ;" and then thrown into 
a fire: after which they struck off his head, and earried it also ; 
then cut him in four quarters, which were affixed at Glasgow, 
| Dumfries, New Galloway, and Jedburgh, and his head put on a 
pole at the West Port of Edinburgh ; but, by order of the king, 
they were afterwards carried to London.—Lauder. 


3 Lauder of Fountainkall, * Burnet. 
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with the liberty of the whole castle, and trusted 
them with the carrying of the order without any 
guard, at which the secret committee were sorely 
offended. Some of the common prisoners were, 
by the privy council, delivered to Mr. George 
Scott of Pitlochy, and other planters in New 
Jersey, Jamaica, &c.; “but, considering that some 
of them were more perverse in mincing the king's 
authority than others, they ordained these, to the 
number of forty, to have a piece of their lug (ear) 
cut off by the hangman; and the women disown- 
ing the king to be burned in the shoulder, that if 
any of them returned they might be known by 
that mark and hanged.” ' 

Instead of six days, it was a month before the 
lingering Monmouth set sail from the Texel, 
with about eighty officers and 150 followers of 
various kinds, Scotch and English. Lord Stair, 
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James, DUKE oF Monmovtn —From a fine pri: + 
after Wiasing. 


who had fled from the tyranny of James when 
Duke of York and commissioner in Scotland, 
did not join the expedition; but Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, a fugitive for the same cause, Sir Patrick 
Hume, and that Lord Grey who had escaped 
from the very gates of the Tower when arrested 
for the Rye House Plot, embarked with Mon- 
mouth. There is a suspicion, amounting almost 
to certainty, that James's son-in-law, the Prince 
of Orange, encouraged underhand the expedi- 
tions of Argyle and Monmouth. 

Six days before Argyle’s capture, Monmouth 
and his small band landed at Lyme in Dorset- 
shire. Having collected his men on the sands, 
the duke marched into the town and set up his 
standard in the market-place, telling the people 





1 Lauder of Fountainhall, He adds, ** which severity was all 
performed this day, August 5th, 1685. 
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that he had come for no other object than to 
secure the Protestant religion and extirpate Po- 
pery. Allured by this assurance, and by his 
agreeable person and manners, people began to 
flock to him in great numbers, demanding arms 
and officersto command them. No time was lost 
in spreading abroad “ The Declaration of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, and the noblemen, gentle- 
men, and commons now in arms for the defence 
of the Protestant religion, and the vindication of 
the laws, rights, and privileges of England from 
the invasion made upon them, and for delivering 
the nation from the usurpation and tyranny of 
James, Duke of York.” This declaration is attri- 
buted to the bitter pen of Ferguson the preacher, 
who had had several narrow escapes from the 
gibbet and the block. It set forth that for many 
years past the power of the crown had been applied 
wholly to the destruction of the people’s liberties 
and the setting up of Popery; that parliaments 
had been infamously bribed and corrupted ; that 
the municipal rights had been invaded and de- 
stroyed , that corrupt sheriffs had procured cor- 
rupt or slavish juries; that all upright judges 
had been displaced; and that all this evil had 
been brought about by the Duke of York. It 
further charged James, Duke of York, with the 
great fire of London (it was well they did not 
charge him with the plague); with the shutting 
up of the exchequer, whereby the people had 
been defrauded of £1,200,000; with the shame- 
ful breach of the triple league; with the Popish 
plot and the murder of Sir Edmondbury God- 
frey; with the barbarous murder of Arthur, Ear] 
of Essex, in the Tower; with the most unjust 
condemnation of William Lord Russell and Colo- 
nel Algernon Sidney; and finally with poisoning 
his own brother the late King Charles. The de- 
claration called upon all patriots and Protestants 
to have recourse to arms as the sole means of 
redress; and, in concluding, it solemnly affirmed, 
in the name of the Duke of Monmouth, that, 
though it had been and still was believed that 
he had a legitimate right to the three crowns, of 
which he made no doubt to be able to give the 
world full satisfaction, notwithstanding the means 
used by the late king his father, upon Popish 
motives, and at the instigation of the Duke of 
York, to weaken and obscure it; yet such was 
the generosity of his own nature, and the love 
he bore the nation, whose welfare and settle- 
ment he infinitely preferred to what merely con- 
cerned himself, that he would for the present 
waive all disputes as to that matter, and leave 
his rights and pretensions and the settling of the 
government to the wisdom and justice of a pro- 
perly elected and free parliament. This revival 
of a most idle and exploded pretension was cal- 
culated to make Monmouth many implacable 
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enemies as well in Holland as in England; but 
that which bore most against him at the present 
moment was the notoriety of his weakness of 
character and the baseness with which he had 
deserted and betrayed his friends on former oc- 
casions. The adventurer had flattered himself 
with hopes of being joined by the Lords Mac- 
clesfield, Brandon, Delamere, and other noble- 
men and gentlemen of Whig principles; but none 
appeared. Trenchard of Taunton, who was after- 
wards secretary of state to King William, fled 
into Holland instead of going, as he had pro- 
mised, to Monmouth; and even Wildman, that 
wild plotter who had escaped with difficulty from 
the Rye House Plot, failed in his appointment. 
With money the adventurer was wholly unpro- 
vided, and his supply of arms was very deficient. 
But the yeomanry and peasantry of the west 
were enthusiastic, and a man of more military 
genius and courage might have done wonders 
with the first heat of this enthusiasm. One of 
James's favourites, the French Earl of Fever- 
sham, had thrown a few regular troops into 
Bridport. Monmouth detached about 300 men 
to storm that town, which they did with admir- 
able spirit. But Lord Grey, who was intrusted 
with the command, deserted his men at the first 
onset, and, galloping to Lyme, carried the news 
of a defeat, when his party had in reality ob- 
tained a victory. Monmouth, astonished, ex- 
claimed to Captain Matthews, “ What shall I do 
with Lord Grey?” Matthews replied like a sol- 
dier—“ You are the only general in Europe that 
would ask such a question.” The adventurer, 
however, dared not venture to offend the man of 
greatest rank and property he had with him; 
and even after this disgraceful exhibition, he 
intrusted Grey with the command of his cavalry.’ 
But after thus trusting the worst man with him, 
he lost his best man by a quarrel in the camp 
over which he had no control. This was Flet- 
cher of Saltoun—a man equally alle with sword 
and pen, a soldier and scholar, an orator and 
statesman, with notions far above the low level of 
the age in which he lived. One Dare of Taunton, 
in a dispute about a horse, not only used very in- 
sulting language, but also made use of his cane; 
upon which the high-spirited Scot presented his 
pistol and shot him dead on ¢he spot. Dare's 
townsmen and followers demanded vengeance; 
and Monmouth was obliged to dismiss Fletcher, 
and to have him smuggled on board ship. The 
catastrophe was, of course, attended by other bad 
consequences. Nevertheless, on the 15th of June, 
four days after his landing, the duke marched 
from Lyme with a force which had increased to 
near 3000 men. He passed through Axminster, 


and encamped in a good position between that 


! Ferguson's Account, Burnet. 
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town and Chard, in Somersetshire. On the 16th 
he was at Chard; and from that place he pro- 
ceeded to the pleasant town of Taunton, where 
the Protestant Dissenters were numerous and 
enthusiastic, and the king apd his masses held 
in abhorrence. All classes of the inhabitants 
welcomed him as a deliverer sent from heaven. 
Twenty-six fair young maidens of the best fami- 
lies of all the town and the dean of Taunton 
presented him with colours and emblems, and 
with a Bible, kneeling at his feet as they gave 
them. The course of his life had been neither 
very moral nor very devout, but Monmouth 
kissed the holy book, and said that he had come 
to defend the truth contained in it, and to seal 
it with his blood if there was occasion. From 
thus taking the title of “Defender of the Faith,” 
a part of the style-royal, it was but a step to 
take the title of king; and this, either through 
his own impatience or the advice of evil counsel- 
lors, like Grey and Ferguson, Monmouth did at 
Taunton, on the 20th of June. At the same 
time he wrote to the Duke of Albemarle (the 
son and successor of Monk), who had collected 
the militia to oppose him, intimating that it was 
his royal will and pleasure that he should desist 
from all hostility against him and his loving 
subjects, and repair immediately to his royal 
camp, where he would not fail of meeting with 
a very kind reception. The alternative was, of 
course, treason and its penalties against Albe- 
marle and all in arms under hiscommand. Albe- 
marle sent his answer addressed “ For James 
Scott, late Duke of Buccleuch.” He told him in 
very homely language that whenever they met, 
he doubted not the justice of his cause would 
sufficiently convince Monmouth that he had bet- 
ter have left this rebellion alone, and not have 
put the nation to so much trouble. On the 21st 
of June the invader declared Albemarle a rebel, 
traitor, &c.? Several reasons were urged for 
Monmouth assuming the title of king, but there 
were indisputably many and much more cogent 
reasons against that vain-glorious assumption. 
Of those who followed him, or favoured him in 
secret, many still worshipped the hereditary 
rights of kingship, and not a few retained a lin- 
gering and desperate affection for republican in- 
stitutions.‘ Moreover, the partizans of the Prince 
of Orange, who were already pretty numerous in 
England, considered it as an unpardonable in- 
fringement of the rights of James’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Mary, Princess of Orange, who, by birth and 
by assured Protestantism, stood indisputably next 
in succession. 


The nobilityand wealthy gentry still steod aloof. 


2 Letters from MSS. in the British Museum, published in Sir 
Henry Ellis's Collection. 3 See Ferguson’s Account. 


4 Charles Fox, Hist. of the Early Part of the Reign of Jaines IT. 
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Not a single nobleman repaired to his standard. 
Yet, still indulging in one of the worst preroga- 
tives of royalty, Monmouth proclaimed all the 
members of the parliament then sitting as trai- 
tors. On the 22d of June he advanced from 
Taunton to Bridgewater, where he was pro- 
claimed a second time. Here he disposed his 
forces into six regiments, and formed two toler- 
ably good troops out of above 1000 horse that fol- 
lowed him. But still none of the grandees either 
joined him or sent him money and arms. From 
Bridgewater he marched to Glastonbury, and 
thence to Wells, where he was again proclaimed. 
He resolved to cross the Mendip Hills, and to 
push forward for Bristol, hoping to take that im- 
portant city by a coup de main, or to be admit- 
ted into it by the zealous Protestant inhabitants; 
but after advancing as far as Keynsham, he 
began a retreat, in the course of which he was 
sorely harassed by a small body of the king’s 
dragoons. Bath shut its gates in his face, and 
treated his herald with great barbarity. Mou- 
mouth then wheeled about for Philips- Norton, 
hoping to strengthen himself by deserters from 
the several bodies of county militia that were 
hovering round him under the commands of the 
Dukes of Albemarle, Somerset, and Beaufort. 
There was a popular rising in his favour at 
Frome; but the Earl of Pembroke, entering that 
town, dispersed the rabble rout, and threw a 
damp upon the spirits of the peasantry. By this 
time, however, the chill had reached the never 
over-bold or confident heart of Monmouth hin- 
self, and at Philips- Norton he held down his 
head and complained bitterly of broken promises 
and a want of resolution. On the morning of the 
27th of June, he was roused by a brisk attack 
of the royalists, led on by his half-brother, the 
young Duke of Grafton, another of the late king’s 
illegitimate brood. The engagement ended in 
the retreat of Grafton, who lost forty men, and 
who was nearly taken prisoner himself; but 
Monmouth, on the other side, lost several of his 
best officers. Feversham then came up to fight 
oue of the most ridiculous battles that were ever 
fought by Englishmen. He cannonaded Mon- 
mouth, and Monmouth him, for the space of six 
hours; but they kept at such long shot, and fired 
so badly, that Monmouth lost only one man, and 
Feversham not one. It was, however, the royal- 
ist general that beat the retreat. Monmouth, 
instead of harassing his rear, lit a great tire, and 
then, under cover of the smoke and of night, 
marched away to Frome. Here he first heard 
certain news of the ruinof Argyle. Some of his 
followers now proposed that he and his officers 
should leave the insurgent army to shift for 
itself, and flee back to the Continent. Monmouth 


entertained this pusillanimous and dishonourable | 
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project; but, when submitted to his council of 
officers, it was condemned by all except one, and 
was particularly inveighed against by the re- 
creant Lord Grey. Yet, although the adven- 
turer had agreed to remain in England, he knew 
not unto what part of it to betake himself. On 
the Ist of July he was at Wells, on the 3d he 
was at Bridgewater, and there, on the morning 
of the 5th, accounts were brought him of the 
close approach of Feversham, who had been con- 
siderably reinforced. He then began to: make 
preparations for a retreat into the counties of 
Shropshire and Cheshire; but on the afternoon 
of the same day he resolved to fight Feversham, 
who had encamped upon Sedgemoor, apparently 
with little order. A night attack suggested iteelf. 
The troops were summoned to the rendezvous 
in the castle field at Bridgewater, and by eleven 
at night they were-formed and put upon the 
march without beat of drum. The command of 
the horse was still intrusted to Lord Grey, who 
was to make the onslaught. Grey rode on boldly 
enough until he came to a ditch; for, though there 
were no entrenchments round the camp, there 
was a broad ditch, which served as a drain to the 
moor, and of which no mention had been made 
by the unskilful countrymen who had surveyed 


the ground for Monmouth. The attacking cavalry 


were brought to a halt, the slumbering royalists 
were roused by the noise, a loose fire was opened 
across the ditch, and Grey in a very short time 
turned his back. Feversham mounted his horse, 
and advanced his foot and artillery to the inner 
edge of the ditch. Day soon began to dawn, 
and before the sun had well risen, the royalists, 
both horse and foot, sallied from their position 


on Sedgemoor, and, crossing the ditch, fell upon 
the insurgents’ flank and rear. 
for the most part armed with rustic implements, 
and those who had guns had soon no powder, 


These victims were 


for the drivers drove away the ammunition 
waggons after the cavalry. Notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages the poor peasants fought most 
bravely with the butt ends of their muskets, or 
with their scythes and forks, and they continued 


to fight long after Monmouth had abandoned 
them. 
rode up to the contemptible pretender, and told 
him that all was lost; and forthwith Monmouth 
rode off the field with Grey and a few otlier officers, 
leaving the poor enthusiasts, without orders or 


At the height of the action Lord Grey 


instructions, to be massacred by a pitiless enemy. 
Fifteen hundred were killed and 500 made pri- 
soners; but they had fought so stoutly that the 
loss of the royalists was also very considerable.' 
‘“‘ Now,” says Barillon, the attentive reporter of 
these events, “all the zealous Protestants will put 
their hope in the Prince of Orange.” 


1 Ralph; Dalrymple; Echard; Fox. 
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Grey, who never had-a peasant’s manly heart, 
was taken in the disguise of a peasant; and in 
the same disguise Monmouth was found in a dirty 
ditch, half buried under fern and nettles. Upon 
him were found sufficient proof of his weak 
and frivolous character. These were papers and 
books, one of which was a manuscript of spells, 
charms and conjurations, songs, receipts, pre- 
scriptions and prayers, all written with his own 
hand. Utterly prostrated in body and in mind, 
he wrote an imploring letter to the unforgiving 
king, and another to Catherine of Braganza, the 
widow of Charles II. On the very day of their 
arrival in the capital, both Monmouth and 
Grey were carried to Whitehall, and introduced, 
not both together, but separately, to the king 
in the apartment of Chiffinch, the minister of 
Monmouth's father’s pleasures and debaucheries. 
James was attended by no one except Sunder- 
Jand and Middleton; and the precise particulars 
of what passed can never be ascertained. The 
arms of the prisoners were pinioned; and, if we 
may believe the memoirs drawn up from James's 
own notes, Monmouth abjectly crawled upon his 
knees to hug those of his majesty. From the 
presence of the hard-hearted king, Monmouth 
was conveyed to the Tower. On his way he 
implored Lord Dartmouth, who escorted him, 
to intercede for his life; but that nobleman an- 
swered that he had put himself out of the reach 
of mercy by assuming the royal title. A bill of 
attainder, which had been hurried through par- 
liament on his first landing, was held to super- 
sede the necessity of any kind of trial, and his 
execution was fixed for the next day but one. 
On the morrow-—the 14th of July—he wrote 
another mean letter to the king, praying for some 
short respite. It is said that in this letter he 
represented “how useful he would and might be if 
his majesty would be pleased to grant him his 
life.” He could only have been useful to James 
by betraying his own friends, or by leading into 
some new snares other men that were obnoxious 
to the tyrant. But the king sternly denied even 
the respite. According to the king’s statement 
in his memoirs, Monmouth refused to see his 
wife, the great heiress of Buccleuch, while ac- 
cording to Bishop Burnet and others she posi- 
tively refused to see him, unless in presefce of 
witnesses. Burnet says that they met and parted 
very coldly. Dalrymple states that he wrote a 
third letter to the king, in which he warned his 
majesty against his intriguing minister Sunder- 
land, and that Colonel Blood, and that bravo's 
son, who then held some office in the Tower, got 
possession of the letter before it could be carried 
to the king, and carried it to Sunderland, who 
destroyed it. Burnet and several others agree 
in stating that the wretched captive believed, on 
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the authority of a fortune-teller, that if he out- 
lived the 15th he was destined for great things. 
For the sake of his legitimate children, who had 
been clapped up in the Tower, he signed a paper 
renouncing his pretensions bybirth to the crown. 
As long as he fancied there was any hope of life 
he was weak and unsettled: but when he was 
convinced of his inevitable doom, he, according 
to every account, collected his energies to die 
like a man. He passed the night of the 14th 
with Turner, Bishop of Ely, and Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who, at an early hour on the 
morning of the fatal 15th, were joined by Dr. 
Hooper and Dr. Tennison. The two bishops teased 
and tormented rather than comforted him; nor 
does it appear that the two doctors were much 
more considerate of the feelings of a dying man, 
or more sensible of the monstrosity of the poli- 
tico-religious dogmas which the church in an evil 
hour had taken to her bosom. “Certain it is,” 
says Mr. Fox, “that none of these holy men seem 
to have erred on the side of compassion or com- 
plaisance to their illustrious penitent.” Besides 
endeavouring to convince him of the guilt of his 
connection with his beloved Lady Harriet, of 
which he could never be brought to a due sense, 
they seem to have repeatedly teased him with 
controversy, and to have been far more solici- 
tous to make him profess what they deemed the 
true creed of the Church of England, than to 
soften or console his sorrows, or to help him 
to that composure of mind so necessary for his 
situation. 

At ten o’clock, on the morning of the 15th, 
Monmouth was put into the carriage of the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. The two bishops went in 
the carriage with him, and one of them told him 
that their controversy was not yet at an end, and 
that upon the scaffold he would be expected to 
make some more satisfactory declarations, They 
soon arrived at the destined spot on Tower-hill. 
He descended from the coach and mounted the 
scaffold with a firm step. The bishops followed 
him. <A loud murmur of sighs and groans went 
round the assembled multitude, and by degrees 
sank into an almost breathless silence. He sal- 
uted the people, and said that he should speak 
little; that he came to die, and should die a Pro- 
testant of the Church of England. Here he was 
interrupted by one of the bishops, who told him 
that, if he was of the Church of England, and 
true to his profession, he must acknowledge the 
doctrine of non-resistance to be true: and when 
they could not prevail upon him to adopt this 
political article of divinity, they, both of them, 
baited him with arguments and remonstrances, 
which, however, had no effect. To silence them 
on this point, and to defend the reputation of the 
lady he loved, Monmouth spoke of Lady Harriet 
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Wentworth, calling her a woman of virtue and | or unknown, confessed or not confessed—of all 
honour, and insisting that their connection was | the sins which might proceed from error of judg- 
innocent and honest in the sight of God. Here | ment?” He replied that he repented in general 
Gosling, one of the sheriffs, who did not reflect | for all, and with all his soul. “Then,” said the 
upon the domestic arrangements, not merely of | bishops, “may almighty God, of his infinite 
the late, but of the present king, whose mis- | mercy, forgive you! But here are great num- 
tresses were probably among ‘the spectators, | bers of spectators; here are the sheriffs who re- 
rudely interrupted the duke by asking if he had | present the great city, and in speaking to them 
ever been married to the Lady Harriet. Mon- | you speak to the whole city : make some satisfac- 
mouth was silent: but the bishops again called | tion by owning your crime before them.” Mon- 
upon him for particular acknowledgment and} mouth was silent. Then the churchmen'fell to 
confession. He referred them to the paper he | prayers, in which he joined with fervour and de- 
had signed in the Tower.' The bishops told him | votion. They repeated twice over the versicle in 
that there was nothing in that paper about re- | the Liturgy, ‘‘O Lord, save the king,” to which, 
sistance, and inhumanly and indecently pressed | after some pause, he said “Amen.” Monmouth 
him to own that doctrine. Worn out by their | then began to undress himself. Even during 
importunities, he said to one of them, “I am | this lust sad ceremony the bishops molested him 
come to die.—Pray, my lord!—I refer to my | anew. “ My lord,” said they, “you have been 
paper.” But their zeal would not be silenced, | bred a soldier; you will do a generous Christian 
even by this touching appeal, which the victim | thing if you please to go to the rail and speak to 
was heard to repeat from time to time as they | the soldiers, and say that here you stand, a sad 
persevered in their inquisitorial office. They | example of rebellion; and entreat them and the 
were particularly anxious that he should call his ; people to be loyal and obedient to the king.” 
late invasion rebellion; and at last he said aloud, | At this the dying man waxed warm, and he said 
“Call it by what name you please; I am sorry | in a hasty tone, “I have told you I will make no 
for invading the kingdom; I am sorry for the | speeches; I will make no speeches; I come to 
blood that has been shed, and for the souls which | die.” But even this was not enough to silence 
have been lost by my means. I am:sorry it ever | the bishops, who renewed their attack by saying 
happened.”, These words were echoed to the | that the speech need not be a long one—that ten 
people by Vandeput, the other sheriff, and then | words would be enough. Monmouth turned 
the divines plied him with fresh exhortations to | away, gave a token to a servant for Lady Har- 
atone for the mischief he had done by avowing | riet, and spoke with the executioner. As was 
their great principle of faith and government. | usual, he gave the headsman some money, and 
Monmouth again regretted whatever had been | he then begged him to have a care not to treat 
done amiss, adding, “ I never was a man that de- | him so awkwardly as he had done my Lord Rus- 
lighted in blood. I was as cautious in that as any | sell. The headsman, who might be discomposed 
man was. The Almighty knows I die with all the | by the very warning which the duke had given, 
joyfulness in the world.” And here, if the bishops | and who probably entertained the prevalent no- 
had any bowels, they would have left their vic- | tion of the sanctity of royal blood, fell into a fit 
tim to the merciful axe. But instead of sv doing, | of trembling, and struck so faint a blow that the 
they expressed a doubt whether his repentance | victim, but slightly wounded, lifted up his head 
were true and valid repentance or not. “If,” | and looked him in the face. Two other blows 
said Monmouth, “I had not true repentance, I |; were almost equally ineffectual; and then the 
should not so easily have been without the fear | man threw down his axe in horror, crying out, 
of dying. I shall die like a lamb.” “ Much,” | “T cannot finish this work.” But, being brought 
rejoined his persecutors, “ may come from natu- | to himself by the threats of the sheriffs, he took 
‘ral courage.” “No,” replied Monmouth, “I do | up the axe again, and, with two other strokes, 
not attribute it to my own nature, for Iam as | separated the head from the body. And thus 
_ fearful as other men are: but I have now no fear, | peristied, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
as you may see by my face. There is something | James, Duke of Monmouth. “He died,” says 
within which does it; for I am sure I shall go to | Barillon, “ with sufficient firmness, as English- 
God.” “ My lord,” said they, “ be sure upon good ; men generally do.” 
grounds! Do you repent of all your sins, known | It was expected by most men that the execu- 
tion of Lord Grey would closely follow that of 
Monmouth; but Grey was respited for his natu- 








1 It was in the following words :—‘‘ 1 declare that the title of 
king was forced upon me; and that it was very much contrary ‘ : ; 
to my opinion, when J was proclaimed. For the satisfaction of | ral life. As this was so marked an exception to 


the world; I do declare that the late king told me he was never | James's general rule, various reasons have been 


married to my mother. Having declared this, I hope the king ‘ ; . : 
who is now will not let my children suffer on this acoount. And assigned for it. It is said, for example, that he 


to this I put my hand this 15th day of July, 1685.—Monnours.” | had been given, as the phrase then went, to my 
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Lord Rochester, one of the brothers of James’s 
first wife, and that it was found his estate was 
so entailed that no forfeiture for treason could 
prevent its descending to Grey’s brother; and 
that therefore his life was spared, that the gran- 
tee Rochester might have the benefit of it.' That 
caitiff, moreover, obeyed the command of James, 
and wrote in the Tower “a Secret History,” or 
“a Confession,” in which he made disclosures, 
which, under the circumstances, are not entitled 
to the slightest credit, respecting the Rye House 
Plot, &c. 

The French Lord Feversham, immediately 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, had hanged up, 
without any trial, twenty of his prisoners; and 
Colonel Kirke, upon entering Bridgewater and 
Taunton, had executed some nineteen in the 
same mauner. This Kirke had served for a long 
time at Tangiers, and, according to Burnet, had 
become “savage by the neighbourhood of the 
Moors there.” His regiment carried the stan- 
dard they had borne in the war against the infi- 
dels, which had upon it the figure of a lamb—the 
emblem of Christian meekness; and hence, in 
sad irony, the people of Somersetshire called his 
plundering and butchering soldiers ‘ Kirke’s 
lambs.” Poetry and tradition have both exag- 
gerated and invented facts,? yet the authenti- 
cated horrors committed by these “lambs” and 
their leader were enormous, The chief service 
in which they were engaged was to search for 
rebels, as well those that favoured and assisted 
the combatants at’ Sedgemoor, as those who had 
fought there. Their search was directed by mer- 
cenary spies and by personal enmities; for any 
man in the west that wished to ruin another, had 
but to denounce him to Kirke as a partizan of 
Monmouth, and the “ lambs” did the rest. Fever- 
sham was called up to court to receive thanks 
and honours. Kirke had therefore the field to 
himself. His love of money, however, somewhat 
balanced and controlled his love of blood; and, 
following the example of ministers and magis- 
trates, he sold pardons to many prisoners who 
were rich enough to buy them at a high price. 
His summary executions, and all his illegal pro- 





1 Bishop Burnet says, ‘‘He had a great estate that by his 
‘death was to go over to his brother: 20 the court resolved to 
preserve him till he should be brought to compound for his life. 
The Earl of Rochester had £16,000 of him: others had smaller 
shares. He was likewise obliged to tell all he kuew, and to be 
a witness in order to the conviction of others, but with this 
assurance, that nobody should die upon his evidence.” 

2 Among these the story of Pomfret's well-known poem of 
Cruelty and Lust, which first appeared in 1699, is now universally 
classed, though the popular tradition still prevails at Taunton. 

3 In other despatches Sunderland censured Kirke for setting 
some rebels at liberty (alluding perhaps to those who had pnr- 
chased their lives), but he never consured him for having put 
others to death. . 

4 He was sarcastically called Earl of Flint.—See Granger, and 
Sir Harris Nicholas’s Synopsis of the Peerage. 
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ceedings, were notorious in London, and excited 
disguat and comment; yet the king, through Lord 
Sunderland, informed Kirke that he was “ very 
well satisfied with his proceedings;”* and, subse- 
quently, this officer declared that his severities 
fell far short of the orders which he had received. 
Some allowance might be made for the passions, 
and habits, and ignorance of the soldiery, but it 
was soon found that lawyers like Jeffreys could 
commit far greater atrocities than the military. 
Four other judges—Montague, the chief-baron, 
Levinz, Watkins, and Wright—were joined in 
commission with the lord chief-justice, who had 
recently been raised to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Jeffreys of Wem.‘ From having 





JUDGE JEFFREYS.—From a fine print after Kneller 


troops at his command, it was said that the lord 
chief-justice had been made a lieutenant-general, 
and, from the whole character of the circuit, it was 
nick-named “ Jeffreys’ campaign ”— a name which 
the king himself had the folly and brutality to 
give it in writing to the Prince of Orange.’ The 
suffering people in the west still more correctly 


called the circuit “the bloody assize.” Jeffreys 


5 James gave it this name to the prince more than once, as 
is fully shown in his published correspondence. On the 10th 
of September he says, ‘‘] have now but little news to tell 
you, all things being very quiet at present here, though the 
Presbyterian and republican party are still very busy, and have 
as much mind to rebel again as ever. Lord chief-justice is 
making his campaign in the west, and when the parliament meets, 
some of the peers which are in custody will be tried.” Again, 
on the 24th of September, after telling the prince that he had 
been ‘a fox-hunting on Tuesday last,” and ‘‘ was this day at 
the same sport, the weather being now very proper for it and 
atag-hunting over,” James says, ‘‘ As for news, there is little 
stirring, but that lord chief-justice has almost done his campaign: 
he has already condemned several hundreds, some of which are 
already executed, more are to be, and the others sent to the planta- 
tions."—Dalrymple, Appendix. 
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(the other judges were mere ciphers) took the | self, praying that, in consideration of her ancient 
field on the 27th of August, at Winchester, where | and honourable descent, she might be beheaded 
his whole fury was directed against an aged | instead of being burned alive. A careful search 
and infirm woman. This was Mrs. Alicia Lisle, | was made for precedents, and the utmost extent 
widow of Mr. Lisle, one of the Commonwealth | of the royal mercy was to sign a warrant for the 
judges of Charles 1., whose murder in Switzer- | beheading, which was performed at Winchester 
land by royalist assassins has been recorded.' | on the 2d of September.’ . 

She was charged with having given shelter in From Winchester, with a train of guards and 
her house, for one night, to Hickes and Nel-| prisoners at his heels, Jeffreys proceeded on to 
thorpe, two fugitives from Sedgemoor—“ an office | Salisbury, and thence (having increased his train) 
of humanity,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “which | he went to Dorchester, and there hoisted his 
then waa and still is treated as high treason by | bloody flag.* The fierce nature of the chief-jus- 
the law of England.” She had no counsel to as- | tice was made fiercer by an agonizing disorder, 
sist her; she was so deaf that she could very | which was probably brought on and increased 
imperfectly hear the evidence, and so lethargic | by excess of drinking. In writing to Sunderland 
from advanced age, as frequently to slumber at | from Dorchester on the 16th of September, he 
the bar where the remnant of her life was called | says, “I this day began with the rebels, and have 
for. Her atrocious sentence was, that, according | despatched ninety-eight; but am at this time so 
to the old law relating to female traitors, she | tortured with the stone, that I must beg your 
should be burned alive on the afternoon of that | lordship's intercession to his majesty for the in- 
very day. The clergy of the cathedral of Win- | coherency of what I have adventured to give his 
chester had the rare merit of interfering with | majesty the trouble of.”* But if honours and 
this monstrous decree, and they succeeded in ob- | promotions could have soothed the pangs of dis- 
taining a respite for three days, During this; ease, Jeffreys was not without those lenitives. 
interval powerful and touching applications were | On the 5th of September Lord - keeper North 
made to the king: the aged victim was obnoxious | departed from life and oftice together; and three 
on account of her husband, who had been sent to | days after—that is, between the execution of 
n bloody grave twenty-one years ago; but testi- | Mrs. Lisle at Winchester and his arrival at Dor- 
mony was borne te her own loyalty or exceeding | chester--he was raised by his applauding and 
humanity: the Lady St. Joh aud the Lady | grateful sovereign to be lord-chancellor. At Dor- 
Abergavenny testified “that she had been n fa- | chester this chancellor and chief-justice, to save 
vonrer of the king’s friends in their greatest | time, began to declare that if any of the prisoners 
extremities during the Jate Civil war,” among | would repent and plead guilty, they should find 
others, of these ladies themselves; and upon these ij hima merciful judge; but that those who put 
grounds, as well ag for her general behaviour, | themselves upon their trial should, if found 
they earnestly recommended her to pardon. Ter | guilty, be led to immediate execution. In all, 
non, 80 far from taking arms for Monmouth, had | eighty persons were hanged at Dorchester in the 
xerved in the royal army against that invader; course of a very few days: the remainder were 
she herself had often declared that she shed more | | transpor ted, severely whipped, or imprisoned. 
tears than any woman in England on the day of | | ‘Those transported were sold as slaves, and the 
Charles L.'s execution; and it was a fact notori- ! bodies of those that were executed were quar- 
ous to all that, after the Restoration and the at-| tered and stuck upon gibbets. Jeffreys then 
tainder of Mr. Lisle, his estate had been granted | proceeded to Exeter, where another red list of 
to her at the intercession of Chancellor Claren- | 243 prisoners was laid before him. He then 
don, for her excellent conduct during the preva- | went into Somersetshire, the centre of the late 
lence of her husband's party. As it was perfectly | insurrection, where, at Taunton and Wells, nearly 
well known to the friends of the aged victim that | 1100 prisoners were arraigned for high treason : 
money was more powerful at court than mercy, | 1040 confessed themselves guilty, only six ven- 
£1000-were promised to Lord Feversham for a | tured to put themselves on their trial, and 239, 
pardon; but the king declared to this favourite | at the very least,’ were executed with astounding 
that he would not reprieve her for one day. A | rapidity. In order to spread the terror more 
petition was then presented from Mrs, Lisle her- | widely, and to appal the neighbours, friends, and 


1 Bee vol. ii. p. 668. tortured with the stone if I forget to approve myvelf, my dearest 
* Mackintosh; Raiph,; Roger Coke, 9 Ralph. lord, your moat faithfully devoted servant, &c.” Sunderland, 
¢ From the last clause of the sentence quoted in the text, and | in reply, assured the chief justice that the king approved of all 
from several expressions in other letters, we are justified in | his proceedings. 
giving credit to the assertion of Burnet, that the king had a 5 The names of 239 are preserved ; but as no judgments wero 
particular acoount of these proceedings written to him every | entered, it is not known how many more may have suffered. 
day. Jeffreys concludes this present epistle to Sunderiand in a | Three persons were executed iu the village of Wrington, tho 
Very characteristic manner: ‘“ My dearest lord, may I ever be | birth-place of Mr. Locke. 
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relatives of the victims, these executions took; With the evidence of these letters alone, we 
place in thirty-six towns and villages. Thedrip- | may confidently reject the dreams of those who 
ping heads and limbs of the dead were attixed | pretend that James was unacquainted with his 
in the most conspicuous places—in the streets, by | judge's manner of proceeding; and, if other proofs 
the highways, over the town-halls, and over the | were wanting to show the want of heart and feel- 
very churches devoted to a merciful God. ‘All | ing in this wretched prince, they are assuredly 
to be found in the Gazettes 
of the day, that report his 
progresses and amusements. 
He went to Winchester soon 
after the iniquitous execu- 
tion of Mrs. Lisle, and there 
he remained, diverting him- 
self with horse-races during 
the hottest part of Jeffreys’ 
eunpaign, But there is still 
further oan indisputable 
proof of James's approbation 
of Jeffreys’ proceedings; for 
when (on the 80th of Sep- 
tember) that precious new 
chancellor returned to court, 
his promotion was anounce- 
— fo - ed in the Gazette with an un- 
ie é 5 Vi eee, usually emphatic panegyric 
Tae WuHite Hart, Taunton, Jeffreys’ residence during ‘the Bloody Agsizes.” oe his eo” and eee 
From a b sketch by J. W. Archer. and some months after this, 
when Jeffreys lad brought 
the highroads of the country were no longer to be | jon a dangerous attack by one of his furious de- 
travelled, while the horrors of so many quarters ; bauches, James expressed great concern, and de- 
of men, and the offensive stench of them, lasted.” ; clared, with perfect truth, that such another man 
Sunderland apprised Jeffreys of the king’s plea- | would not easily be found in England. Besides, 
sure to bestow 1000 of the convicts on several of : wherever the king was directly and personally 
his courtiers, and 100 or 200 on a favourite of . "concerned, there was the same unflinching sever- 
the queen, upon condition that the persons re- ‘ity. By a warrant signed by the king, Elizabeth 
ceiving them thus as a gift should find security | Gaunt, of Wapping, was burned alive at Tyburn. 
that the prisoners should be enslaved for ten ; The offence with which the poor woman was 
years in some West India island, where, as James | charged was, having compassed the king’s death 
must have known, field-labour was death to | by favouring the escape into Holland of one Bur- 
Europeans. The chancellur remonstrated with ; ton, accused of participation in the Rye Tlouse 
his majesty, directly, against this giving away ; Plot, and giving succour tothe same Burton after 
of the prisoners, who, he said, would be worth | the battle of Sedgemoor; and the principal wit- 
£10 or £15 a-piece.” In a subsequent letter from | ness against her was the execrable Burton him- 
Bristol, he yields to the proposed distribution of : self, whose life she had twice saved. 
the convicts, boasts of his victory over that In London, as in the west, corruption and 
“most factious city,” and pledges his life, and © "bribery were the only checks to infernal cruelty. 
that which was dearer to him, his loyalty, “that . Thus Prideaux, who was thrown into the Tower 
Taunton and Bristol, and the county of Somerset ‘by an arbitrary warrant upon mere suspicion, 
too, should know their duty, both to God and | _ bought himself off with £1500; and Hampden, 
their king, before he leaves them.” _ still in prison for his miademeanour, put aside 
[aes Gea ee .the new and capital charge of high treason by 
witnesses, though violent men, and given to exaggeration, have | | paying £6000, to be divided between Jeffr eys and 
left still more horrible pictures. Shirley, the author of The | Father Petre, the kings confessor and chief ad- 


ait aaah puerta des eaaty rales the panier nays, | viser. The queen’s maids of honour, as pocket- 
** Nothing cou er hell than these parts: caul ns hiss- | 
ing, carcasses boiling, pitch and tar sparkling and glowing, | | money, were allowed to take from £50 to £100 


bloody limbs boiling, and tearing, and mangling.” rom each of the fair damsels of Taunton who 


: rade ae srgeaiciss ed one ea are arg had presented Monmouth with flags and a Bible, 
tember, from .in per ce, a8 ackin : : . 
in the same letter Jeffreys returns thanks for his majesty's and who thus were saved. In consequence of the 


gracious acceptance of his services in the west. | Suspicions of the court, and of the disclosures 
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made by Lord Grey, the Lords Brandon, Dela- | and thirty peers, was unanimously acquitted, 
mere, and Stamford were proceeded against for | though the falsehood, and infamy, and perjury 
high treason. Brandon was convicted by perjured | of those who swore against him were not more 
witnesses; but, having a sister-in-law in favour at | conspicuous than the same vices in the evidence 
court, he escaped, not being, however, enlarged | upon which many obscurer persons had been 
upon bail till fourteen months, nor receiving his | hanged and quartered. Stamford took the benefit 
pardon till two years after his trial. Delamere, | of a subsequent amnesty, aud thus escaped the 
who was tried before the Lord-steward Jeffreys | forfeiture of a traitor. 
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Arrogant declaration of James to his parliament—lIlis resolution to dispense with the test act—Renistance of 
parliament—James prorogues it—Revocation of the Edict of Nantes—Efforts of James to make converts to 
Popery—The court cabal by which the government is managed—Papiste introduced into office—Alarm of the 
Protestant clergy—Quarrel of James with certain of the bishopa—-Ho endeavours to obtain the control of the 
seminaries and schools—His attempts to introduce Papists iato office in the university of Oxford—Bold 
rosistance of the university—James suspends the penal laws against Nonconformists and Papists—His meagure 
proves unpopular and ineffoctive-—-The ambassador of the pope publicly introduced at Windsor—Popish 
ecclesiastics publicly consecrated and installed in office—Jaimes’s hopes of an heir—New declaration of indul- 
gence ordered to be read from the pulpit—The clergy refuse to comply—Remonstrance of the seven bishops 
on the subjoct with James—Their refusal to obey his order—He resolves to prosecute them—They refuse to 
plead on trial, and are sont to the Tower—Their trial—- Verdict returned of ‘‘ Not guilty”—Popular triumph 
at the acquittal of the bishops—A son born to James—The royal birth of the child denounced as an imposture 
—The hopes of the nation directed to the Prince of Orange—He is invited to land in England—His prepara- 
tions for the purpose—Cowardice and infatuation of James—He attempts to conciliate the Protestants by 
concessions-—I1is endeavours to establish the vority of his son’s royal birth—Embarkation of the Prince of 
Orange from Holland—He is driven back by a storm—Interview of James with the bishops—Their ambiguous 
anewers and excuses—The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay—Desertion of the military adherents of James— 
He is deserted by his children—-Flight of the king, queon, and infant prince—James arrested by a mob at 
Sheppey—Kiot in London upon the king’s flight— Provisional government established in his absence—James 
returns to London—He is induced once more to flee—His safe arrival in France. 


HE Marquisof Halifax had remained | and submission, James now presumed that the 
in the ministry during all the atro- | parliament of England would bend before him, 
cities of Jeffreys’ campaign, sitting | and, like the parliament of Paris, content them- 
at the council-board with Sunder- | selves for the future with the honour of receiving 
land, with Rochester (whose vices | his commands and registering his decrees. After 

of drinking and swearing did not | speaking briefly of the storm that was past, he 
prevent his being considered the head of the | told them, in a dictatorial style, that the militia, 
high-church party), and with Godolphin, whose | which had hitherto been so much depended on, 
business habits were held to be indispensable. | was an inefficient force, and that there was no- 

Halifax, however, had been “kicked up stairs” | thing but a standing army of well- disciplined 

into the sounding but empty office of president | troops that could secure the nation at home and 

of the council, and now it was resolved to de- | abroad. “And,” continued he, “ let no man take 
prive him of office altogether, for James suspected | exception that now there are some officers in this 
him of a determination to oppose the repeal of | army not qualified, according to the late tests, for 
the test and habeas corpus acts, and he had not | their employments.” Without this declaration, 
penetration enough to perceive the danger he ran | both lords and commons knew very well that he 
in driving that crafty and able politician to ex- | had commissioned Catholic lords to levy Catholic 
tremities. Nor would the despotic blunderer | troops against Monmouth, and, in the choice of 
delay this dismissal till the approaching session | officers, had shown a marked preference for men 
of parliament should be over. That session, as | of the ancient religion. And now the old hatred 
appointed, opened on the 9th of November. Up- | of Popery came in to revive the languishing cause 
lifted with his mighty doings during the recess, | of civil liberty; and high churchmen and low 
and with the appearance of universal timidity | churchmen,Tories and Whigs, became for a season 
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united. The commons, in coming to a resolu- 
tion about a supply, voted an address to his 
majesty for the discharge of all such officers as 
- refused the Protestant test. James, in reply, said, 
“Whatever you may do, I will adhere to all my 
promises.” The house was thrown into a ferment; 
and Mr. John Kok, member for Derby, said, “I, 
hope we are Englishmen, and not to be frightened 
out of our duty by a few high words.” But the 
majority of the Englishmen there committed him 
to the Tower for his honest, intrepid speech. 
Still, however, with all their servile loyalty, they 
were resolute about the Popish officers; and the 
lords showed equal or superior zeal. The ex- 
minister Halifax led the van against the court; 
and Jeffreys, the chancellor and main manager, 
was checked in his high career of insolence and 
arrogance, and made to crouch in the dust. On 
the eleventh day of the session, James, disap- 
pointed and furious, prorogued the parliament, 
which never met again for the despatch of busi- 
ness; and the houses were deserted and silent 
till they echoed his expulsion and dethronement, 
as pronounced by the convention. 
Ap. 1686, James had not obtained & six- 
pence from the late session; but, 
for a time, he counted upon money from France. 
His minister, Sunderland, accepted a French pen- 
sion of 25,000 crowns; and, after some shuffling, 
and an attempt to save a sort of false pride and 
dignity, the King of England tied himself to the 
triumphal car of Louis XIV., by which he made 
his political existence absolutely incompatible 
with that of his son-in-law the Prince of Orange, 
and at the same time rendered himself doubly 
odious to his Protestant subjects, as the ally and | 
tool of one who had waged a most pitiless war- 
fare against the Reformed religion in France; for 
it was just at this critical moment, when English- 
men were filled with doubts and terrors as to the 
intentions of their Popish king, that Louis re- 
voked the tolerant Edict of Nantes,’ and drove 
many thousands of his Huguenot subjects into 
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their abandonment of the Protestant faith. Some 
of these proceedings are a complete banquet to 
the cynic. James, like Louis XIV., reconciled 
his breaches of the seventh commandment with 
his ardent religionism. is reigning mistress 
was Catherine Sedley, who had some of her 
father’s wit, though no pretensions to personal 
beauty. She was installed at Whitehall, and 
created Countess of Dorchester; but James and 
his priests failed in converting her to Popery, 
and the champions of the Protestant church did 
not disdain to pay court to the orthodox mistress. 
Rochester, that other pillar of the church, clung 
to her; while his rival Sunderland made common 
cause with the queen, who was jealous, and with 


the confessor, who considered a mistress of such 


decided Protestantism a very dangerous appen- 
dage. Between them, the queen, confessor, and 
prime minister prevailed upon the king to send 
his mistress into Ireland, where a good estate 
had been given to her. The convert Sunderland 
then rose, and his rival Rochester sunk. The 
ministry was, in fact, converted into a close cabal 
of seven persons: the king, Sunderland, Father 
Petre, and the Catholic Lords Bellasis, Powis, 
Arundel, and Dover, who assembled sometimes 
in Sunderland’s house, and sometimes in the 
apartments of Chiffinch of the back-stairs. Roger 
Palmer, Earl of Castlemaine by right of his wife's 


| prostitution to the late king, was sent on an 


embassy to Rome, and an ambassador from the 
pope was openly received in London. After a 
few preludes in the courts of law, where it was 


: endeavoured to convert the test act into a dead 


letter, James, with blind and headlong haste, 
proceeded to assert a dispensing, a suspending, 
| and a repealing power over all laws or acts of 
parliament whatsoever, and to put Catholics into 
the highest civil and military offices, from which 
the Protestants were dismissed. By means of 
quo warranto writs, the corporations throughout 
the kingdom were remodelled. Papists were ad- 
| mitted into all of them; and Papists were made 


exile. It was known at the time that James and | | lieutenants of counties, sheriffs, and justices of 
Father Petre were busily engaged in attempts to the peace. In Scotland, the same measures were 
convert many of the Protestants about court; and ; resorted to; and the high-church Tory ministry 
with a standing army encamped upon Hounstow was dismissed to make room for one of an en- 
Heath, and which kept still increasing, it was | tirely Catholic complexion. In Ireland, the Pro- 
reasonably apprehended that such zealots would | testants, who alone had been intrusted with arms, 
not always confine themselves to polemical argu- ; were disarmed by Tyrconnel. Indeed, in that 
ments, persuasions, and promises. Sunderland | country, the scales were entirely turned; and the 


had privately embraced Catholicism, and, in ap- 
pearance, adopted all his master’s partiality in 
favour of Roman Catholics. Other converts, 
both male and female, more openly proclaimed 


Protestants were treated in all things as badly 
as they had been accustomed to treat the Papists 
ever since the days of Elizabeth. Four thousand 
Protestant soldiers were cashiered, stripped of 


“"T The Edict of Nantes, which is ead to have been composed by | their uniforms, and left to wander, hungry and 


the great historian De Thou, was passed by Henry IV. in the | half naked, through the land. 


year 1698. It was suddenly repealed by Louis XIV., on the 1&th 
of October, 1686, just three weeks before the meeting of the 
English parliament. | 


Their officers, for 
the most part, retired into Holland, and gathered 
round the Prince of Orange. 
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All this was too much for the endurance even 
of Tories and high churchmen; and, in despite 
of the dogma of passive obedience, the pulpits 
began to resound with warnings and denuncia- 
tions. To quench the flame in its infancy, James 
issued letters mandatory to the bishops of Eng- 
land, prohibiting the clergy to preach upon points 
of controversy, and establishing an ecclesiastical 
commission with more power than had been pos- 
seased by the abominable court over which Laud 
presided.' But James could not fill this court 
with men of the same views. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Sancroft) would not act at all; 
upon which the less scrupulous Cartwright, Bishop 
of Chester, was put in his place. The other mem- 
bers were Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who was 
more than half a Papist; Sprat, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, who preferred the king to the church; 
Rochester, the head of the high-church party; 
Sunderland, the concealed Papist; Jeffreys; and 
Lord Chief-justice Herbert. With this court, 
such as it was, Jaines ventured to issue a mandate 
to Compton, Bishop of London (who had de- 
clared boldly in the House of Lords against the 
Popish standing army), to suspend Dr. Sharp, 
who had preached in the pulpit against. Popery 
in general. Compton replied, through Lord Sun- 
derland, that he could not legally punish Sharp 
without hearing him in his own defence. Upon 
this, the new cominission was put into play, and 
the bishop bimself was summoned before it. 
Compton argued that the court was illegal; that 
he was subject, in ecclesiastical matters, to his 
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by precipitation; and the wary Italian informed 
his court that men’s minds were embittered by 
the belief that Rochester had been dismissed 
because he would not turn Catholic, and that . 
there was a design for the extermination of all 
Protestants.’ Yet still James kept his course, 


and looked with satisfaction and pride to his 


encampment on Hounslow Heath, in which were 
now inclosed 15,000 men, horse and foot. 
AD. 1687. One of his great objects was to 
obtain the control of the seminaries 
and schools. Of these, the Charter-house in Lon- 
don was a very important one; and accordingly 
he commanded the governors of that establish- 
ment to admit into it one Andrew Popham, a 
Papist, without test or oath. But the majority 
of the governors, headed by the Duke of Ormond, 
Compton, the suspended Bishop of London, and 
the ex-minister Lord Halifax, resisted the man- 
date. Yet, after failing in this attempt, he de- 
manded from the university of Oxford that they 
should acknowledge an hereditary right in Father 
Petre to name seven fellows of Exeter College ; 
and from the university of Cambridge the degree 
of master of arts for one Alban Francis, a Bene- 
dictine friar. Both these learned bodies, in spite 
of their recent declarations of non-resistance, re- 
sisted to the very utmost. The Oxford question 
was referred to the courts of Westminster; but 
the new ecclesiastical commission took up the 
Cambridge case, and summarily deprived Pechell, 
the vice-chancellor, of his office, and suspended 
him from the mastership of Magdalen College. 


metropolitan and suffragans alone; that he was > James then commanded the fellows of Magdalen 
prelate of England, a lord of parliament, and | to elect as their master one Anthony Farmer, a 


could be tried only by the laws of his country. 

James ordered the commissioners to suspend him; 
and, after some differences among themselves, the 
Bishop of London was suspended accordingly. 
Rochester, who is said to have affronted the king 
in a personal conference and argument about the 
merits of their respective religions, was turned 
ont of the commission and his other offices shortly 
after ; but he received a pension of £4000 a-year 
on the post-office, together with a regular grant 
of an annuity of £1700 a-year out of the estate 
of Lord Grey.? Even D’ Adda, the pope's minis- 


ter, saw clearly that James was ruining his cause 
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' Books of the privy council, as cited by Dalrymple. 

2 Evelyn. 

“The diamission of the two brothers is a great epoch in the 
reign of James. From that time it was clear that what he 
really wanted was not liberty of conacience for the members of 
his own church, but liberty to persecute the members of other 
churohes. Pretending to abhor testa, he had himself imposed a 
teat. He thought it hard, he thought it monstrous, that able 
and loyal men should be excluded from the public service solely 
for being Roman Catholios: yet he had himeelf turned out of 
office a treasurer, whom he admitted to be both loyal and able, 
solely for being a Protestaut. The cry was that a general pro- 
scription was at hand, and that every public functionary must 


concealed Papist. The fellows petitioned his 
majesty; but finding him not to be moved, they 
exercised their own undoubted right, and elected 
Dr. Howe. The ecclesiastical commission declared 
this election to be void; and then a new mandate 
was issued to the college to elect Parker, Bishop 
of Oxford, who had several qualifications which 
Farmer had not, but who was also suspected of 
being a Papist in disguise. The fellows, with 
unexpected spirit, stuck to the master of their 
own choosing; and Howe exercised his authority 
in spite of the ecclesiastical commission and the 
king. In the course of a summer progress James 





make up his mind to lose his soul or to lose his place. Who 
indeed could hope to stand where the Hydes had fallen? They 
were the brothers-in-law of the king—the uncles and natural 
guardians of his children—his friends from early youth—hia 
steady adherents in adversity and peril—his obsequious servants 
since he had been on the throne. Their sole crime was their 
religion ; and for this crime they had been discarded. In great 
perturbation men began to look round for help; and soon all 
eyes,were fixed on one whom a rare concurrence both of personal 
qualities and of fortuitous circumstances pointed out as the 
deliverer."-—Hatlaon. 

> Estratti delle lettere di Monsignor D'Adda, Nunzio Aposto- 
lico, &c.—Mackintosh, Appendix. 
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arrived at Oxford, summoned the members of 
Magdalen into his presence, chid them for their 
disobedience, and told them to go away and 
choose the Bishop of Oxford, or else they should 
certainly feel the weight of his sovereign displea- 
sure. Here was a call upon passive obedience 
from the very lips of the Lord’s anointed; but 
still the fellows insisted on their right, and an. 
swered him respectfully but firmly. The tyrant, 
astonished and enraged, issued a commission to 
Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, Chief - justice 
Wright, and Baron Jenner, to examine the state 
of the college, with full power to alter the sta- 
tutes and frame new ones, The commissioners 
arrived at Oxford on the 20th of October, when 
Cartwright thundered at the devoted college; but 
Howe maintained his own rights, and the rights 
of the body which had elected him, with decorum 
and firmness; and when, on the second day, the 
commissioners deprived him of the presidency 
and struck his name off the books, he entered the 
hall and boldly protested against all they had 
done. The chief-justice bound him in £1000 to 
appear in the King’s Bench; and Parker was put 
into possession by force. Then a majority of the 
fellows were prevailed upon to submit “as far 
as was lawful and agreeable to the statutes of the 
college.” But the weakly, arrogant king would 
not be satisfied with this; he insisted that the 
fellows should acknowledge their disobedience 
and repentance in a written submission, Upon 
this the fellows withdrew their former submis- 
sion, and declared in writing that they could not 
acknowledge they had done anything amiss, On 
the 16th of November, Bishop Cartwright  pro- 
nounced the judgment of the commission in the 
shape of a general deprivation and expulsion, 
This was followed up, in December, by the sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical commission, which in- 
capacitated all and every the fellows of Magda- 
Jen from holding any benefice or preferment in 
the church. James himself declared that he 
would look upon any favour shown to the fel- 
lows as a combination against himself; but not- 
withstanding his threats, considerable collections 
were made for them, and his own daughter, the 
Princess of Orange, sent over £200 for their re- 
lief; and in the end, though they obtained the 
honours of martyrdom, they experienced little of 
its sufferings. , 

But long before this result the king had issued 
“a declaration for liberty of conscience,” by which 
all the penal laws against Protestant Nonconfor- 
mists as well as Catholics were to be suspended.’ 
But this power of suspending the laws “by prero- 


1 The declaration cama out in the Gazelte on the 4th of April, 
1637. To prepare the way for it, a declaration of indulgence, 
expressed in much loftier and more absolute language, had been 
issued by prcclamation at Edinburgh. 
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gative royal, and absolute power,” was not to be 
tolerated by any people pretending to freedom 
and a constitution; and it was understood by 
nearly every Dissenting Protestant in the land, 
that the Nonconformists were only coupled with 
the Catholics for policy and expediency, and that 
the toleration of the Catholics was only intended 
as a preparatory step to the triumphant establish- 
ment of the Church of Rome, which had never 
yet, in any European kingdom, tolerated the doc- 
trines and practices of any other church what- 
soever. With remarkably few exceptions, the 
large but disunited body of Dissenters rejected 
the boon as a snare, and prepared to stand by 
the lately persecuting but now threatened Epis- 
copal church; and not only the result, in which, 
as in all human affairs, there was much that was 
accidental or unforeseen, but also the coolest rea- 
soning on all the circumstances of the case, will 
justify their preference, and prove that they acted 
wisely and politically. When the declaration was 
published, Jamea told the pope’s nuncio that he 
had struck a blow which would make a great 
noise; that, in a general liberty of conscience, the 
Anglican religion would be the first to decline ; 
and the nuncio informed his court that the Estab- 
lished church was mortified’ at the proceeding ; 
that the Anglicans were ‘‘a ridiculous sect, who 
affected a sort of moderation in heresy, by a com- 
post and jumble of all other persuasions, and who, 
notwithstanding the attachinent which they boast 
of having maintained to the monarchy and the 
royal family, haye proved on this occasion the 
most insolent and: contymagcious of men.” 

On the 3d of July James obliged the timid 
and more than half-unwilling ambassador of the 
pope to go through the honours and, ceremonies 
of a public introduction at Windsor. Crewe, 
Bishop of Durham, and Cartwright, Bishop of 
Chester, were ready instryments in this parade; 
but the Duke of Somerset, the second peer of 
the kingdom, who was sglected to introduce 
D’Adda, besought his majesty to excuse him 
from the performance of an act, which, by the 
laws of the land, was still considered an overt 
act of treason. ‘‘ Do you not know,’ said James, 
“that Iam above the law?” The duke replied, 
“Your majesty is so, but I am not.” On the 
day before this public reception the parliament, 
which had been kept from meeting by repeated 
prorogations, was absolutely dissolved. Nothing 
was to be hoped from the enslaved law, from the 
corrupt and time-serving judges; the bishops 
and the church, who would have assisted the 
king in establishing a despotism if he had not 
trenched upon their own rights, were left to head 
the war against him. Nor can it be fairly eaid 
that they took up arms upon slight provocation. 
Four Popish bishops were publicly consecrated 
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in the chapel royal; were sent to their dioceses | indecent wit, which gave a fresh bitterness to 
with the title of vicars apostolical; and their | the temper of the king. 
pastoral lettera were licensed, printed, and dis-| ,  i¢g3 On the 27th of April, when the 
persed through the kingdom. The regular clergy ak ’ public suspicion and alarm had 
of Rome, in the habits of their order, constantly | reached their height, James not only published 
crowded the court and its purlieus; and these | a new declaration of indulgence, but also com- 
priests too soon forgot their recent danger and | | manded all the Protestant clergy to read it in 
distress, and became in many instances over- ; their churches. This was the spark that set 
confident and insolent in their sudden prosperity. | fire to the train. ‘By this,” says the Princess 
Even in those days there were Catholic Spaniards | Anne, writing to her sister Mary in Holland, 
that were no bigots. Ronquillo, the Spanish , “one may easily guess what one is to hope for 
xambassador, ventured to represent to James the | henceforward, since the priests have so much 
danger of these proceedings; and when asked , power with the king our father as to make him 
whether it was not the custom of his country | do things so directly against the laws of the land, 
for the king to consult his priests and confessors, _ and, indeed, contrary to his own promises.” The 
he replied ‘ Yes; and for that reason our affairs | majority of the clergy were resolute not to read 
succeed so i}].” | the declaration. Archbishop Sancroft was sick, 
Mary of Este had had repeated miscarriages, ' but six bishops—-Lloyd of St. Asaph, Ken of 
but had never borne a living child to continue | Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chi- 
and complete the great work of Catholic conver- | chester, White of Peterborough, and Trelawney 
sion. But at last a pilgrimage made by the king | —-on the evening of the 1&th of May, knelt be- 
during the summer to St. Winifred’s Well, in | fure the king at Whitehall and presented a peti- 
| tion. “This is my Lord of Canterbury's hand- 
| writing,” said James angrily. And when he had 
| read and folded up the paper he added, with 
| disdain and anger, “ This is a great surprise to 
Boe! a ;me. IT did not expect this from yow. This is a 
ecw standard of rebellion!” Lloyd, of St. Asaph, 
aa ii _, whowas the boldest of the bishops, and who had 
, handed the paper to the king, replied, “We have 
| adventured our lives for your majesty, and would 
| lose the last drop of our blood rather than lift 
'upa finger against you.” “TI tell you,” rejoined 
James, ‘that this is a standard of rebellion!” 
| Then Trelawney, of cua fell upon his knees 
and said, “Rebellion, sir! I eseech your majesty 
; not to say anything so hard against us. For 
God's sake do not believe we are or ever can be 
guilty of rebellion!” [Now Lloyd and Trelaw- 
i ney, who “uttered these loud and vehement pro- 
. , testations,” were the only prelates present who 
ae | har boured projects of decisive resistance.'] The 
| pore of Chester and Ely professed their un- 
| shaken loyalty, and were afterwards true to their 
profession. James kept muttering, “Is this what 
I have deserved from the Church of England? I 
will remember you who have signed this paper! 
I will keep this paper! I did not expect this. 
I will be obeyed!” ‘“God’s will be done!” 
ejaculated Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 
a low voice. ‘ What's that?” exclaimed the en- 
raged king. Ken and his brethren only repeated, 
“God’s will be done.” James then dismissed 
them with violent and incoherent language. On 
the morrow, as he was on his way to mass, he 
met the Bishop of St. David's. ‘My lord,” 
cried he, “your brethren have presented the 
most seditious paper that ever was penned. It 


! Sir James Mackintosh. 












Sr. Winirren's WeLL.—From Roscoe's North Wales. 


Wales, and the votive gifts of the queen and her 
mother to the shrine of Loretto, were supposed 
to have had the desired effect, and on the 23d of 
December, the queen’s pregnancy was announced 
in the Gazette, together with an order for a day 
of thanksgiving for this distinguished national 
blessing. But not merely the partizans of the 
Prince and Prinoess of Orange, but nearly every 
Protestant..in'England, declared from the be- 
ginning, thé: ‘a trigk was planned to defraud the 
Princess Mary-of her rights; and the proclama- 
tion in the Gazette was treated with ribaldry and 
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is a trumpet of sedition!” But before this time 
the bishops’ petition was before the world: by 
means not clearly explained it had been printed 
and circulated in the night. Its tone was most 
moderate: its demands or prayers were simply-— 
1. That the king should not make alterations in 
religion without consent of the parliament and 
the church convocation. 2. That he should not 
insist upon distributing and reading his new pro- 
clamation. In the course of a few days six more 
bishops— London, Norwich, Gloucester, Salis- 
bury, Winchester, and Exeter, publicly declared 
their concurrence with the petitioners. 

On Sunday, the 20th of May, the day appointed 
for the first reading of the declaration in London, 
only seven out of 100 clergymen obeyed the order; 
and those who obeyed did so with fear and 
trembling, being groaned at by the people. In 
the provinces the mass of the clergy were quite 
as disobedient as in London. The pope’s nuncio 
clearly saw the danger. “The whole church,” 
said he, “espouses the cause of the bishops. 
There is no reasonable expectation of a division 
among the Anglicans, and our hopes from the 
Nonconformists are banished.” But the imbhe- 
cile tvrant would not be warned. He resolved 
to prosecute the contumacious bishops in the 
Court of King’s Bench. On the &th of June 
they were summoned before the privy council to 
answer a charge of high misdemeanour. At first 
James and his suitable lord-chancellor, Jeffreys, 
made a show of graciousness, and attempted to 
cajole the bishops into submission. This failing, 
Jeffreys desired them to enter into a recognizance 
to appear and take their trial in Westminster 
Hall; and upon the bishops refusing to do this, 
and insisting on their privilege as peers, not to be 
bound by recognizance in misdemeanours, a war- 
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their blessing and praying for them as they 
passed. They were conveyed from Whitehall by 
water: as they took boat they were followed by 
the tears and prayers of thousands; and men ran 
after them into the water fo implore their bless- 
ing.” The very soldiers in the Tower threw 
themselves at their feet; nay, even the Non- 
conformists, who had felt all the bitterness of 
Episcopal persecution, sent a deputation of ten 
of their ministers to wait upon and condole with 
the prisoners.' 

On the other side, James was buoyed up by 
encouragement, and promises of assistance in 
arms, men, and money from Louis XIV.; and, 
unmindful of the energetic character of the people 
who had’ brought his father to the block, he per- 
severed in his fatal course, assuming language 
more haughty and despotic than ever. On the 
15th of June the bishops were brought before 
the Court of King’s Bench by a writ of habeas 
corpus. The pope's nuncio bears testimony to 
the fact that the popular feeling had grown 
warmer and not cooler. The court offered to 
take bail for their appearance. The bishops re- 
fused to give bail, but they were at last enlarged 
on their own recognizances, of £200 for the arch- 
bishop and £100 for each of the bishops. In 
the evening bonfires were lit in the streets, and 
some outrages committed upon Roman Catholics. 

On the 29th of June the bishops again entered 
Westminster Hall, surrounded by lords and gen- 
tlemen, and followed by blessings and prayers. 
The king made no doubt of getting a verdict— 
for he thought all the judges were his slaves, 
and he fancied he had made sure of a subser- 
vient jury. But Mr. Justice Powell stoutly de- 
fended the bishops, and the majority of the 


| jurymen were now more afraid of the people 


rant, committing them to the Tower, was signed | than of the king. The trial had begun at nine 


by all the privy counsellors present, except Lord 
Berkeley and Father Petre. 
first introduction of the mitre was Episcopacy so 
popular as on that day. 
people,” says Evelyn, an eye-witness, “ was won- 





Never since the : 


“The concern of the | 


o'clock in the morning, and it was seven in the 
evening when the jury retired to consider their 
verdict. As they remained long absent, the-court 
was adjourned to nine the next morning, and the 
jurymen were locked up for the night. At six 


derful; infinite crowds, on their knees, begging | o’clock in the morning the single but obstinate 


ns ES eee eter: 


+“*The prosecution of the bishops is an event which stands 
by itself in history. It was the first and the last occasion on 
which two feelings of tremendous potency—two feelings which 


have generally been opposed to each other, and either of which, | archbishop who was Hampden and Sacheverell in one, 


when strongly excited, has sufficed to convulse the state—were 
united in perfect harmony. Those feelings were love of the 
church and love of freedom. During many generations every 
violent outbreak of high-church feeling, with one exception, 
has been unfavourahle to civil liberty; every violent outbreak 
of zeal for liberty, with one exception, has been unfavourable 
to the authority and influence of the prelacy and the priesthood. 
In 1688 the cause of the hierarchy was for a moment that of the 
popular party. More than 9000 clergymen, with the primate 
and his most respectable suffragans at their head, offered them- 
selves to endure bonds and the spoiling of their goods for the 
great fundamental principle of our free constitution. The effect 
wan a coalition which included the most zealous Cavaliers, the 
most zealous republicans, and all the intermediate sections of 
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the community. The spirit which had supported Hampden in 
the preceding generation—the spirit which, in the succeeding 
generation, supported Sacheverell—combined to support the 
Those 
classes of society which are most deeply interested in the pre- 
servation of order, which in troublous times are generally most 
ready to strengthen the hands of government, and which have 
a natural antipathy to agitators, followed, without scruple, the 
guidance of a venerable man—the first peer of the realm—the 
first minister of the church—a Tory in politicos—a saint in 
manners—whom tyranny had in his own despite turned into a 
demagogue. Those, on the other hand, who had always abhorred 
Episcopacy, as a relic of Popery and an instrument of arbitrary 
power, now asked, on bended knees, the blessing of a prelate 
who was ready to wear fetters, and to lay his aged limbs on hare 
stones, rather than betray the interests of the Protestant religion 
and set the prerogative above the laws.”—Macaulay, History of 


Bngland. 
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opposition of one Arnold, who was brewer to the | walked to their barges, bade the people fear God 


king, was subdued; and at nine o'clock, when the 
court opened, the foreman, Sir Robert Langley, 
pronounced the verdict, “Nor Guitry.”. Then 


and honour the king. At night London was again 
lighted from one end to the other with blazing 
bonfires, and, to the ringing of all the church 


there arose a loud huzza from the noblemen, , bells, the pope was burned in effigy before the 


gentlemen, and people within the court, which 
anon was taken up by those without, and passed 
on from group to group, and from house to house, 
from Westminster Hall to Temple Bar, whence 
it was continued through the heart of the city, 
to the Tower. The delivered prelates, as they 








windows of the king’s palace. In the morning 


James had been on Hounslow Heath to inspect 
that army which was his sole reliance, until 
money and troops (which never came) should 
come from France. Of a sudden he heard a uni- 
versal shout. 


Much startled, he asked Lord 





MEDAL STRUCK IN HONOUR OF THE PeTITIONING Bisuops, Size of the original.—From a specimen in the British Museum. 


Feversham the meaning of that noise. The gene- | imposture, and a verification of all the suspicions 
ral replied that it was nothing but the soldiers | which had been entertained since the first an- 
shouting for the acquittal of the bishops. ‘And ; nouncement of Mary d’Este’s pregnancy, and the 
_ call you that nothing?” said James. “But so | first boast of the Papists that a Catholic heir- 
much the worse for them.” male was assuredly coming. The indisputable 

At this crisis of the fate of the unhappy house | presence in the bed of a promising child was ac- 
of Stuart—the unluckiest dynasty that ever | counted for in a variety of ways: the story most 
reigned—in the very midst of these stormy trans- | generally received being that it had been adroitly 
actions, “the son of prayer” was brought into | conveyed thither in the interior of a warming- 





the world. On the 10th of June, two days after | 


the sending of the bishops to the Tower, upon 
Trinity Sunday, between the hours of nine and 
ten in the morning, the queen was delivered, in 
presence of the queen-dowager, several ladies of 
quality—among whom, however, the vigilant and 
suspicious Princess Anne was not included—and 
of most of the privy council, the usual witnesses 
on such occasions; but the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was of course absent, being shut up with 
the bishops in the state prison. Some of the 
witnesses present were Protestants, some Pa- 
pists; and Dr. Chamberlain, the eminent obstet- 
rical practitioner, who was sent for, was not only 
a Protestant but a noted Whig, and one who had 
experienced the persecuting humour of the king. 
The parturition was a healthy boy. But the 
people, whe,mow wanted to be rid of James, 


pan. The king’s daughter Anne (by his first 
wife, Anne Hyde) entertained, or pretended to en- 
tertain the strongest doubts touching the child’s 
birth, and she communicated these doubts to the 
court of the Prince of Orange.' 

The eyes of the Protestants were now never 
turned from the Prince of Orange, and Tories as 
well as Whigs looked to William as their only 
hope. And if that prince were invited by 
friends and admirers on the one side, he was not 
less impelled into the course he took by enemies 
on the other. Louis XIV. had heaped every 
possible injury and insult upon him; and his 
father-in-law, James, from whom at one time 
he had expected countenance and assistance, had 
become the vassal of the overbearing monarch 
of France. The courts of Madrid and Vienna 


Rs | were equally exasperated against Louis, and, 
would have “no‘g@m of Ais succeeding.” Atonce (7... en. manne sre 


' See letters of the Princess Anne to her sister the Princess 


the whole affair was pronounced to be a gross ! Mary, in Appendix to Dalrymple’s Memoirs. 
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having failed in gaining over James, they were 
ready to favour any project against him; and it 
became a general axiom of state, that the down- 
fall of this worst of the Stuarts was essential to 
the welfare and independence of Europe.' We 
can touch but lightly on the intrigues and by- 
paths through which the great plan was pursued ; 
but we. may observe, generally, that on nearly 
every side there was a wonderful deficiency of 
honour, principle, and spirit. 

Count Zuleystein, who was sent ambassador 
by the States to felicitate James upon the birth 
of a son, returned in a few weeks with an invi- 
tation, in form, from a great number of noble- 
men and gentlemen, for the Prince of Orange to 
come over with an armed force, to call the legi- 
timacy of the child in question, and redress 
the grievances of the nation. Officers of the 
army and navy, men in high civil trusts and em- 
ployments, even personal friends and favourites 
of the king, joined secretly in the prayer to 
William, emd every secret of the court and gov- 
ernment was betrayed to the prince and his 
emissaries. Even Sunderland, seeing the inevit- 
able convulsion, prepared for his own safety by 
betraying his imbecile master. Admiral Rus- 
sell, cousin of the late Lord William Russell, 
and Vice-admiral. Herbert, bold and experienced 
seamen, encouraged the discontents of the navy; 
and, after carrying on a furtive correspondence, 
going and coming between England and Holland, 
Herbert threw off the mask, and took refuge 
with the Prince of Orange, who, from that mo- 
ment, forbade any mention of the infant Prince 
of Wales in the prayer used ip his chapel for the 
royal family of England. The vice-admiral was 
soon followed by the brave and restless Lord 
Mordaunt; by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
mortgaged his estate for £40,000, and offered his 
sword and his money to the prince; and by other 





1 An extraordinary complication of affairs in Europe at this 


time gave William, for his first effective ullv in the grand scheme 
he had formed for securing the Protestantism of Great Britain 
and the Continent, no less a personage than the pope—a debt 
not repaid till 1814, when Protestant Britain, Prussia, and 
Sweden, again delivered the Popedom from the tutelage of 
France, Louis XIV. had quarrelled with Innocent XT. The 
French clergy, under Bossuet, had sided with their sovereign, 
and were on the verge of open schism ; and the sagacious mind 
of William seems at once to have laid hold of this circumstance 
to secure the aid of the Vatican, although Innocent doubtless 
either did not know, or winked hard at William's ultimato 
designs. One of the most interesting passages in Ranke's History 
of the Popes relates to this, and is as follows :— It were no easy 
matter, certainly, to prove that Innocent, as has been said, stood 
in immediate alliance with William ITT., and was personally in 
the secret of the latter's designs upon England. But with so 
much the greater confidence may we venture to assert that his 
ministers were privy to it. All that the pope was told was, that 
the Prince of Orange would take the chief command on the 
Rhine, and defend the rights of the empire as well as of the 
church against Louis XIV. ; towards that he engaged to con- 
tribute considerable subsidies. But his secretary of state, Count 
Cassoni, had, as early as 1687, precise information that the plan 
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i men of name and influence from Scotland as well 


as from England. Fletcher of Saltoun, and nearly 
all the Protestant gentlemen and lords who had 
been obliged to flee to the Continent, flocked to 
the same standard. A avgular intercourse was 
established between London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and the Hague. In England this was chiefly 
managed by Lord Danby, by the Earl of Man- 
chester, and by the friend of the unfortunate 
Russell, Lord Cavendish, now Earl of Devon- 
shire; in Scotland by Lord Stair, his son Sir 
John Dalrymple, the Lord Drumlanrig, son to 
the Duke of Queensberry, and General Douglas, 
that duke’s brother. But to few was William 
more indebted than to Lord and Lady Churchill, 
who had tasted, to an unusual degree, of James's 
favour and bounty. Secret meetings were held 
in various places to mature the scheme. One 
of the most conspicuous was the old mansion 
called Lady Place, or Hurley House, situated 
on one of the most picturesque windings of 
the Thames, between Maidenhead and Henley. 
There, in a gloomy Norman vault, were signed 
the papers that were transmitted to the Prince 
of Orange. 

Williain drove on his preparations for an actual 
invasion; and by the month of August he had 
collected 15,000 land troops, a capital train of 
artillery, a fleet of seventy sail, flat-bottomed 
boats for effecting a landing, and all other mate- 
rials and provisions necessary. From the state 
of the Continent it was easy for him to make it 
appear that these preparations were intended 
merely against France. With his usual silence 
and caution, William intrusted the particulars of 
his design to five or six persons at most. The 
King of France sometimes thought that William 
meant to attack his ally, the King of Denmark, 
sometimes that the blow was merely intended 
against the republicans of Holland. The King 


of the discontented in Eugland was to dethrone King James, 
and to transfer the crown to the Princess of Orange. The count 
was ill-served, and the French had found a traitor among his 
domestics. From among the papers, which the latter had found 
an opportunity of inspecting in his master’s most secret cabinet, 
the courts of France and Spain received the first intelligence of 
these plans. Astounding complication! At the Roman court 
there met the threads of an alliance which had for its object and 
for its result, the deliverance of Protestantism in Western Europe 
from the last great danger that threatened it, and to gain the 
English throne for ever for that profession. Granting that 
Innocent XI., as has been said, knew nothing of this whole 
scheme, still it is undeniable, that he attached himself to an 
opposition that was in a great measure based on Protestant 
resources and motives. The resistance he made to the candidate 
for the archbishopric of Cologne, ttiat waa favoured by France, 
was in the interests of that opposition, and mainly contributed 
to the commencement of hostilities—of hostilities which, never- 
theless, in relation to France, had very fortunate consequences 
for the Papal principle. If the pope, by his policy, promoted 
Protestantism, the Protestants in return, by preserving in its 
integrity the balance of power in Europe, against the ‘exorbitant 
potentate,’ co-operated towards bringing the latter into coni- 
pliance with the spiritual claims of the Popedom.”—Vol. ti. p.278.. 
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of England continued to believe that the fleet and , he repented; and, betraying his ministers as 
urmy were intended against France. Attempts, | they had betrayed him, he clandestinely begged 
however, were not wanting to warn James of his | Louis to keep a fleet and army ready for him at 
danger; but, Sunderland, who had the command | Brest. A few days before this, the Duke of Ber- 
of the foreign correspondence, is said to have | wick, one of his illegitimate children, attempted 
concealed these communications from his master. | to introduce a number of Irish Catholics into his 
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Tuk Vau.tT at Lapy Piace.'—From the Book of the Thames. 


By every party recourse was had to a wholesale 
system of trickery, lying, and deception, for in 
this “ Glorious Revolution” nothing was glorious 
but the result. Even Louis XIV., who had 











regiment; and because the lieuten- 
ant-colonel and the officers would not 
receive this illegal reinforcement, the 
king sent a troop of horse to bring 
them before him, and cashiered them 
al]. 

When too late, James attempted to 
disarm the animosity of his people by 
concession and retractations. He even 
condescended to consult the Protes- 
tant bishops whom he had so recently 
persecuted ; he replaced the Protestant 
deputy-lieutenants and magistrates; 
he stopped the war against municipal 
institutions; and he gave back to the 
city of London its old charter; and 
he spoke most respectfully of a par- 
Jiament as the best means of settling 
nll ditferences. On the 3d of October 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
eight bishops waited upon him, presented their 
advice in writing, and sought to bring him back 
‘to the religion in which he had been baptized 
and educated.” Yet just at this critical moment 


always a changeful game of his own to play, and | the infant, whose birth had hurried on the storm, 
who was ready enough to sacrifice James IT., if | was baptized with great pomp according to the 
by so dving he could gain more than by support- | rites of the Church of Rome, the pope, repre- 
ing him, shifted and changed his position and | sented by his nuncio, being the godfather. The 
professions, and bewildered and deluded our ; baptism of James Francis Edward, with the par- 
woful blunderer, who never had head enough to | ticulars of the ceremouy, was madly published 
govern a society of monks, much less three king- | in the Gazette, and added fresh elements to the 
doms. The French king knew it all long before | tempest. A few days after, when there was “a 


this; but at last—about the middle of Septem- 
ber—it suited Louis to impart by letter positive 
information about the intended invasion. James 
turned pale and stood motionless; the letter 
dropped from his hand and womanly tears from 
his eyes. At the same time Louis made an offer 
of French ships and French troops, but every- 


wonderful expectation of the Dutch fleet,” and 
when the bastardy of the unlucky child was sung 
in scurrilous songs in the streets of London, 
James summoned an extraordinary council, at 
which were present the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the judges, the lord-mayor, the queen- 
dowager, and all the lords and Jadies who had 


body near James advised the king to reject this | been present at the queen consort’s labour and 


perilous assistance, and he 





erected in the reign of Elizabeth, on the site of an ancient 
Benedictine priory, of which the vault above referred to, where 
the conspiracy against James Il. was matured, originally 
formed the burial-place. ‘The vault below was reached by 
a trap-door in the hall-floor, and was very solidly constructed, 
receiving ite light from a grated window below the level of the 
garden. In one recess (that behind the figures in our cut) a 
aquare tablet was inserted, containing three inscriptions in as 
many compartments, giving the chief facts connected with its 
history : first detailing its original foundation, ‘at the time of 
the great Norman revolution, by which revolution the whole 
state of England was changed ;’ then, ‘that in this place, 600 
years afterwards, the revolution of 1688 was begun; and it is 





rejected it accord- | delivery. “The procedure,” says Evelyn, “was 


ingly. Yet, almost as soon as he had done so, | 


' The mansion-house of Lady Place (removed in 1837) was | 


censured by some as below his majesty to con- 
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said that several consultations for calling in the Prince of 
Orange were held in this recess, on which account this vault 
was Visited by that powerful prince after he had ascended the 
throne ;’ the third inscription commemorated another royal 
visit in these words—‘ Be it remembered that this place was 
visited by their majestiea, King George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, on Monday, the 14th of November, 1785.’ The visit of 
General Paoli, the celebrated commander of the Corsicans in 
the revolution of that island, was also noted in May, 1790, as 
well as the fact that in digging below the floor, some bodies in 
Benedictine habite had been found, the last denizens of the old 
monastery. As we have said, there are now no remains of Lady 
Place, except the garden walls, to indicate its ‘whereabouts.’ ” 
— Book of the Thanes, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
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descend to on the talk of the people; and it was 
remarkable that, on this occasion, the archbishop, 
the Marquis of Halifax, and the Earls of Clar- 
endon aud Nottingham, refused to sit at the 
council-table amongst Papists, and their bold tell- 
ing his majesty that whatever was done whilst 
such sat amongst them was unlawful and incurred 
premunire—at least if what I heard be true.” 
“T have called you together,” said James, “upon 
a very extraordinary occasion, but extraordinary 
(liseases must have extraordinary remedies. The 
malicious endeavours of my enemies have so 
poisoned the minds of some of my subjects, that 
by the reports I have from all hands, I have 
reason to believe that many do think this son, 
which God hath been pleased to bless me with, 
to be none of mine, but a supposed child. But I 
may say that, by a particular providence, scarce 
any prince was born where there were s0 many 
persons present.” He then caused to be exa- 
mined upon oath upwards of forty witnesses, in- 
cluding twenty-two females, some of them wait- 
ing women about the queen, some ladies of the 
highest rank, and nineteen noblemen and gentle- 
men, and physicians. As far as evidence for 
such a case could go, their depositions, which 
were enrolled in Chancery, proved that the queen 
had been delivered of the child in the regular 
manner; but the nation would not be bound by 
the common rules of evidence. At this moment 
Sunderland was suddenly dismissed. The fallen 
minister soon went over to Holland, and carried 
all his state secrets with him. 

Before this selfish politician got to the Hague, 
the Prince of Orange was safe in England, the 
game was up, and Sunderland’s treachery no 
longer worth the purchase. Yet, the first move 
seemed inauspicious. On Friday, October the 
16th, William embarked with Count Solimes, 
Count Stourm, Marshal Schomberg, Bentinck, 
Overkirk, and many British noblemen and gen- 
tlemen. His ship bore the flag of England and 
his own arms, with this motto— “ I will maintain 
the Protestant religion and the liberties of Eng- 
land.” The whole fleet weighed anchor during 
the night, and stood over for the English coast; 
but the winds, which had been so long contrary, 
veered round to the old quarter and blew such a 
hurricane that the immense fleet was driven from 
its course, scattered, and materially injured. 
William put back into Helvoet, and employed 


rere, 


1 Diary, 29th October. On the preceding day there had been 
a tumult in the city, where the rabble demolished a Popish 





chapel which had been recently set up. The same diarist notices 


that, on the 14th of October, the king’s birthday, no guns were 

fired from the Tower as usual, and that the sun was eclipsed at 

ite rising. ‘‘ This day,” he says, ‘‘ was signalized for the victory 

of William the Conqueror, near Battle, in Sussex.” It appears 

that the peeple were expecting upon that anniversary the land- 
* ing of William, Prince of Orange. 
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his scouts in collecting the scattered transports. 
News of this check was soon carried to James, 
who devoutly said it was no wonder, since the 
Host had been exposed for several days. But he 
was deluded as much by Dutch Gazettes as by his 
own superstition. Those papers exaggerated the 
damage done, so as to make him believe that the 
expedition would be deferred till the following 
spring. A declaration from William was al- 
ready circulated through the country. There 
were expressions as if the lords, both spiritual 
and temporal, had invited him over. “ This,” 
says Evelyn, “made his majesty convene my Lord 
of Canterbury, and the other bishops now in 
town, to give an account of what was in the ma- 
nifesto, and to enjoin them to clear themselves, 
by some public writing, of this disloyal charge.” 
Sancroft, with the Bishops of Durham, Chester, 
and St. David’s, expressly denied any such invi- 
tation, of which, indeed, they had known nothing; 
but Compton, the Bishop of London, who had 
subscribed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, 
said evasively, “I am confident the rest of the 
bishops will as readily answer in the negative as 
myself.”. James, dreading the men whom he 
had attempted to crush, mildly requested to have 
their denial in writing, together with an “ab- 
horrence” of the designs of traitors, and of the 
Prince of Orange, and he dismissed them with 
an order to draw up such a paper as he might 
publish to the nation. The prelates were in no 
hurry to obey, for they expected every day that 
the landing of the prince would rescue them from 
the penalties of disobedience, and from all fear 
of James, He urged them on by impatient mes- 
sages. The prelates at last returned to court, 
and again protested their innocence of treasonable 
plots. “ But,” said James, “ where is the paper?” 
The primate replied that they had brought no 
paper, and that they did not think any was 
necessary; for since his majesty had been pleased 
to say that he thought them guiltless, they de- 
spised what all the world besides might say. 
“But,” continued James, “I expected a paper. 
I take it you promised me one.” “We assure 
your majesty,” said the bishops, “that scarce one 
in five hundred believes the manifesto to be the 
prince’s true declaration.” “But five hundred,” 
said James, “would bring in the Prince of Or- 
ange upon my throat.” ‘God forbid,” ejaculated 
the bishops, who, after some more urging, said, 
“Truly, sir, this is a business of state which does 
not properly belong to us:” and Sancroft reminded 
him of the recent imprisonment of the bishops 
for touching on matters of state. At this he was 
exceedingly wroth, and told the archbishop that 
he was making a mad quarrel.? But nothing 
would move the bishops, great abhorrers as they 


2 Querelled’Alemand. 
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had been whenever the church was not con-. been serving on the Continent. The recent 
cerned, to expreas their abhorrence of the present | butcheries of Jeffreys had left such a dread and 
scheme; and the conference ended in their affirm- ; horror, that few of the people joined the invaders; 
ing that, as bishops, they could only pray, but | and the city of Exeter, though it could not resist, 
that, as peers, they might serve the king in par- | did not, at first, seem to welcome the invaders. 
liament.' William’s intention had been to march at once 
But by this time the lawn sleeves were safe, | into the heart of the kingdom, but he was em- 
for the Dutch fleet had passed the Straits of | barraased, if not discouraged, by the appearance 
Dover, and was steering for the western coast. | of lukewarmness and timidity, and he continued 
On the Ist of November William had set sail a | more than a week at Exeter, close to his shipping, 
second time, and with a fair wind and a brisk , which still lay unmolested by the English fleet. 
gale, The English fleet, which had suffered in a | It is stated that he more than once thought of 
recent storm, was lying in the Downs with their | re-embarking, and that he threatened to publish 
yards and topmasts atruck, and, from the nature | the names of ull those who had invited him over, 
of the wind and other circumstances, they were | as a proper reward for their treachery, folly, and 
unable to get to sea, or molest the prince with a | cowardice? But, though it might have suited 
single shot. James had intrusted the important | hin to make some such threat, we doubt very 
command to Lord Dartmouth, who was true to | much whether he ever really entertained any such 
him; but more than half the captains had secret | intention, or despaired of his success. 
engagements with Admiral Herbert; and it is; Meanwhile James was trembling and waver- 
extremely doubtful whether the men would have | ing, and touching people in London for the king’s- 
fought their ships. The Dutch bore away under | evil, being assisted therein, not by a Protestant 
light and favourable breezes to the westward, | priest, as the law prescribed in those miracles, 
and on the 4th of November came safe to anchor | but by Piten,a Jesuit. If he could have counted 
at Torbay. William was anxious to land imme- ‘on the men, he was not without the means of 
defence. Besides the regular 
army which had been so long 
encamped at Hounslow, he had 
3000 Irish troops in Chester, 
nearly 3000 Scottish troops in 
‘arlisle, and the militia of seve- 
ral counties were under arms, 
But all the common soldiers that 
were not Papists were disaf- 
fected, and some of the principal 
officers were in league with the 
Prince of Orange and his friends. 
Lord Colchester, a friend of the 
late Duke of Monmouth, was 
the first that openly deserted. 
He carried with him a few of 
his men; but Lord Cornbury, 
son of the Earl of.Clarendon, 
who was lying at Salisbury with 
three regiments of horse, at- 
Brxvam, Torway, the landing place of William of Orange. rg aac saad wathel that 
From Devon and Cornwall Illustrated. force. He found unexpected 
obstacles in the military honour 
diately, because that day was the anniversary of , of his subalterns, and was obliged to flee to the 
hia birth, and also of hia marriage with the Prin- | prince almost alone; put he was soon followed 
ceas Mary of England; but the English rejoiced | by most of the men, and the rest were scattered 
that the landing could not be effected until the | and rendered useless toJames. The city of Lon- 
5th, which was the anniversary of the discovery ; don, meanwhile, was in disorder, and the mob 
of the Gunpowder Treason. William imme- pulled down a nuunery recently opened at St. 
diately marched with his army to Exeter. He | John’s, Clerkenwell. A council of war was called 
had about 15,000 men, of whom some 2000 were ' at Whitehall on the 16th of November. The 
English, Scotch, and Irish Protestants, who had members of it were assured that a parliament 
yarn D'Oyley’s Lie of Sancraft; Apology, published would be called as early as possible, and they 
afterwards by the Bishops; Sprat's Letters. 2 Rapin; Lord Dartmouth, 
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recommended his majesty to put himself at the 
head of his faithful army. The little Prince of 
Wales was sent fur safety to Portamouth, and 
there was a sudden and great flight of the priests 
and monks who had occasioned all this calamity. 
On the morning of the 18th the king set out for 
the army, but he returned and received an ad- 
dress from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, some of the bishops, and 
such of the peers as were in London, who all 
prayed for the calling of parliament. On the 
following morning he set out for head-quarters, 
now at Salisbury, with Barillon, the French am- 
bassador; but, wherever he advanced, he found 
unequivocal symptoms of disaffection; and, fear- 
ing (probably not without reason) to be betrayed 
into the hands of his son-in-law by his favourite 
Churchill, he in five days began to retrace his 
steps towards the capital. | 

Churchill and the Duke of Grafton, one of 
Charles II.’s illegitimates, went over to the Prince 
of Orange, who by this time had no cause to 
complain of lukewarminess; and who, encouraged 
by risings in his favour in Cheshire, in Derby- 
shire, in the north, had advanced from Exeter 
to Wincanton. Captain Churchill, brother to 
Lord Churchill, had joined the Dutch fleet with 
his ship. The king, as he was retreating from 
his own army, stopped on the evening of the 24th 
at Andover, where he invited his son-in-law, 
Prince George of Denmark, and the young Duke 
of Ormond, whom he had recently gratified with 
the order of the Garter, to sup with him. The 
very next morning both the prince and the duke 
were missing; they had gone straight from the 
royal table to horse, and had ridden to the Prince 
of Orange with Lord Drumlanrig and Mr. Boyle. 
The illustrious Dane had been wont to say, when 
he heard of the desertion of any of those whom 
James had delighted to honour, “Est-il possible ?” 
(Is it possible?) The king now said, ‘“Est-il 
possible gone too!” But when, on the morrow, 
he arrived at Whitehall, and found that his 
daughter Anne had imitated her husband's ex- 
ample, he exclaimed, in an agony and with tears, 
“God help me! my very children have forsaken 
me.” Anne had absconded from the palace in 
the night, with the fascinating Lady Churchill. 
The two ladies slept in the city at the house of 
Compton, the Bishop of London, who, the next 
mnorning, with the Earl of Dorset, escorted them 
to Lord Dorset’s mansion at Copt Hall, whence 
they repaired to the Earl of Northampton’s. 
They afterwards went to Nottingham, where a 
small army of volunteers gathered round the 
orthodox but unfeeling daughter of James. Comp- 
ton, the Bishop of London, who had been a sol- 
dier in his youth, put on his harness again, and 
rode before the princeas with a drawn sword in 
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his hand, and with pistols at his saddle-bow. By 
this time Plymouth had declared for the prince, 
and so had Bath and Bristol, York and Hull; 
and all the chief nobilityand gentry were flock- 
ing to his standard, and aiding in the composition 
or publication of manifestoes and declarations. 
The Dutch army was joyfully expected in the 
ultra-loyal city of Oxford; and the university, to 
complete their recantation, sent to make William 
an offer of all their plate. There was a fresh 
flight of priests, and Jesuits, and court favourites; 
among whom’ was the obnoxious Father Petre. 
All that remained of the council in London were 
distracted and panic-struck; and Chancellor Jef- 
freys saw the gallows or a worse death before 
him. Unmeaning proclamations were issued, 
and negotiations were set on foot with the Prince 
of Orange; a general pardon to offenders was 
passed under the grent seal, and promises and 
professions were lavished to an incredulous and 
now triumphant people. ‘‘ Addresses,” says 
Evelyn, on the 2d of December, “come up from 
the fleet not grateful to his majesty; the Papists 
in office Jay down their commissions and fly; 
universal consternation is amongst them; 7d looks 
like a revolution!” 

But by this time James himself was convinced 
that nothing was left to him but flight. The 
officers of the navy prevented the embarkation 
of the little Prince of Wales at Portsmouth. 
The child was brought back to London; and, on 
the night of the 10th of December, the queen, 
disguised as an Italian lady, fled with it across 
the river to Lambeth, lighted on her doleful way 
by the flames of burning Popish chapels. From 
Lambeth the queen and prince were conveyed 
in a coach to Gravesend, where they embarked 
in a yacht, which landed them at Calais. Within 
twenty-four hours the stupified king followed 
them. He cancelled the patents for the new 
sheriffs, with the writs issued for calling a par- 
liament; and, taking away the great seal with 
him, he fled with Sir Edward Hales, across the 
Thames to Lambeth, throwing the seal into the 
river as he passed. Relays of horses had been 
provided by Sheldon, one of the equerries, and 
they rode with all speed to Feversham, where 
they embarked in a custom-house hoy. But it 
blew a strong gale, and the master of the little 
vessel, seeing that he wanted more ballast, ran 
into the western end of the Isle of Sheppey, 
where the people seized the disguised king as a 
fugitive Jesuit, treated him with proportionable 
rudeness, and carried him back a prisoner to 
Feversham. Then he made hiimself known; told 
the rabble, who had been calling him “a hatchet- 
faced Jesuit,” that he was their king, progured 
pen, ink, and paper, wrote a note to Lord Win- 
chelsea, the lieutenant of the county, who has- 
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tened to him to resene him out of the rude hands | doners had testified for the fallen sovereign on 
of that rabble rout of fishermen, sailors, and | his passage through the city. What William 
smugglers, who took his money, but refused to | and his party wanted was the immediate expa- 
let him go. Never, perhaps, did a fallen despot | triation of the king, which could be converted 
present so miserable a spectacle. His mind was | into a virtual abdication; and to this end they 
s complete wreck : he told the mob that the Prince | drove, being assisted by some whom James still 
of Orange was seeking his life, and he screamed | considered as his personal friends. And, as if 
for a boat! a boat! that he might escape. When | to revive that abhorrence of all Popery to which, 
he was conducted by Lord Winchelsea from the | immeasurably more than to any other cause, he 
public house to a private house in the town, he | owed his ruin, he on the day of his arrival at 
fell a-weeping, and deplored his great misfortune | Whitehall, went to mass; and then, dining in 
in losing a piece of the wood of the true cross, | public, had a Jesuit to say grace.’ He, however, 
which had helonged to Edward the Confessor. | resumed some of the functions of royalty, and 
When the news of his capture was carried to the | showed no inclination to be gone. To quicken 
Prince of Orange, who was then at Windsor, the | him, four battalions of the Dutch guards and a 
messenger was referred to Burnet, who exclaimed, | squadron of horse were marched into Westminster; 
“Why did you not let him gol” and James's ex-minister Halifax, and the Lords 

As soon as the king’s flight from his palace ; Shrewsbury and Delamere, waited upon him 
was known in the city the populace proceeded | with a peremptory message. Lord Craven, who 
to very violent extremities, being excited and | was at Whitehall with a few of the guards, de- 
maddened by all kinds of reports, In this frenzy | clared that the Dutch should not enter there as 
they destroyed more Popish chapels, broke open | long as he had breath in his body; but James 
the houses of some of the foreign ambassadors, ; had none of the spirit of this octogenarian noble, 
and mude search for Father Petre and his Jesuits, | and resistance was clearly worse than useless. 
Petre was safe in France; but the pope’s nuncio | The English guards were withdrawn, and the 
was fain to disguise himself asa footman. In | Dutchmen surrounded the palace. Then Halifax 
the midst of this search a wretch fell into their | waited upon James, who was in his bed, and 
hands, whose life would not have been safe for | coolly told him that he must go to Ham, a house 
un instant with any other people in Europe in a | near Richmond belonging to the Dowager-duchess 
similar state of excitement. This was Lord- | of Lauderdale, as the Prince of Orange intended 
chancellor Jeffreys, who was found in Wapping | to enter London on the following morning. 
disguised os a sailor. They cudgelled him, it is | James merely said that Ham was cold and damp, 
true, but they drew no knife or mortal weapon ; and that he should prefer going to Rochester. 
against the butcher. With a rare reverence for | As this was a step towards France, he was soon 
the forms of justice, they carried him before the | informed that his son-in-law agreed ; and about 
lord-mayor, who committed him for safety, and | noon on the following day James embarked in 
at his own request, to the Tower. the royal barge for Gravesend. He was attended 

In the midst of these tumulta a provisional | by the Lords Arran, Dumbarton, Lichfield, Ayles- 
government was formed in a council of about | bury, and Dundee, and followed and watched by , 
thirty of the bishops and peers that were in Lon. | a number of Dutch troops in other boats.? The 
don; the governor of the Tower was changed ; | people of London almost forgot the past, and 
and the Prince of Orange was invited into the | many of them were so much affected as to shed 
eapital, This council also ordered Lord Fevers- | tears, and implore blessings on his dishonoured 
ham to repair to his helpless master with 200! head. That night he slept at Gravesend, and on 
of the life-guards and no more, and to leave it to | the morrow he proceeded to Rochester, where 
his majesty either to return to his good city of | he spent four days, still watched by Dutch troops, 
London or to retire to the Continent, as he should | who, of course, favoured rather than obstructed 
think fit. The provisional government and the | that flight which his fears and everything he 
Prince of Orange made no doubt that James | saw and heard recommended. On the night of 
would instantly turn his face towards France; | the 23d of December, he rose from his bed, dreased 
but, to the astonishment of all, James, either by | himself, walked through the garden of the house, 
choice or compulsion, or through some deceptions | down to the Medway, and put off in a boat with 
practised upon him, came back to London, and | his natural son the Duke of Berwick, two ex- 
invited his son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, to | captains of the navy, and a groom of the cham- 
meet him at Whitehall, that they might there | bers. On the following morning he reached a 
amicably settle the distractions of the nation. | \iiciyn, who was present. Seeree = tae 
But William had certainly no wish for any such | 2 ‘17th December. This night waa a council; his majesty 
interview; and he and his friends were probably | ‘fee to assent to all the proposals, and goes away again to 


: ° : Rochester. 
alarmed by the commiseration which the Lon-| «wiseh. | 1 saw him take barge. A ead sight !"—Boelyn. 
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fishing smack, which had been hired for the | Ambleteuse. And thus was Britain happily de- 
voyage; and, passing the guardships at the Nore | livered from the perverse dynasty of the Stuarts, 
without molestation or challenge, he landed on | when there was no longer a hope or promise of 


the morning of the 25th at the small town of | its reformation. “ 
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mcs) reigns of James I. and Charles I., and 
Ie Z| the Protectorate, we attempted very 
\ ! briefly to trace the successive steps of 

he, English Puritanism, and the forms in 
= | which it was manifested, till the close 
of the Commonwealth. Like other great national 
revolutions, the commencement was sufficiently 
humble, consisting of a sensitive repugnance, not 
to doctrines and principles, but to certain trivial 
forms; and had the correction of these been con- 
ceded, there is every reason to believe that the 
Puritan spirit would have been satisfied. But 
persecution, not concession, was the order of the 
day; and the Puritanism of England was thus 
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form of Presbyterianism, under which it grew 
strong enough to overthrow the church that had 
oppressed it. Not only the removal of obnoxious 
ceremonies, which had been the original demand, 
but the overthrow of the ecclesiastical polity 
itself—a downfall that had neither been desired 
nor contemplated—was the result. The establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism in England was a victory 
so unexpected, that the successful Puritans them- 
selves might well be astonished at the magnitude 
of their own achievement. But who shall set 
bounds and limits to religious inquiry, or satisfy, 
when it is once in motion, the desire of national 
change? The avalanche which a disturbed at- 
mosphere had loosened went onward with accele- 


driven into the more decisive and. antagonistic | rated force until it reached the plain below, where 
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it lay inert and shattered into fragments. In this 
manner the Puritan impulse, instead of pausing 
midway, went onward in the more decisive and 
destructive form of Independency, until all church 
government whatever was swept away, and no- 
thing left to be destroyed—until nothing remained 
of it when it reached the end of ita career but 
those innumerable fragments of sectarianism into 
which it had broken by its own weight and ra- 
pidity. 

Of the different classes of sectaries who per- 
formed so conspicuous a part during the pericd 
of the Civil war and the Commonwealth, the 
number was so great, and in many cases their 
opinions so extravagant, that a full history of 
them would be neither desirable nor instructive. 
Animated by the successful example of Indepen- 
dency, and protected by universal toleration, it 
was not wonderful that every wild opinion should 
find its adherents, and become the germinating 
principle of a religious party; or that those who 
were sated with current doctrines by repetition 
should go off in quest of new ones, and give 
themselves no rest until they had found them. 
Even the names of these sections would occupy 
too much space; and Edwards, in his enumera- 
tion,’ gives us only sixteen, who were most con- 
spicuous and of chief account in the changes of 
that most eventful period. These were Indepen- 
dents, Brownists, Millenaries, Antinomians, Ana- 
baptists, Arminians, Libertines, Familists, En- 
thusiasts, Seekers, Perfectists, Socinians, Arians, 
Anti-Trinitarians, Anti-Scripturists, and Sceptics. 
These, however, did not compose the whole amount, 
as in not a few cases some of these names were 
only generic, and represented a whole brood of 
sectarianism, each branch of the brotherhood op- 
posed to the rest of the family, and all at war 
with the parent that gave them birth. Several 
sects, also, there were whose doctrines were of 
too flagitious a character to endure the light, and 
whose existence was only manifested by those oc- 
casional outrages with which they violated every 
principle of common sense and rule of social order. 
It is enough to state, with regard to their mani- 
fold and contending doctrines, that in most cases 
they might be resolved into a perversity, or even 
downright parody, of that Calvinism in which 
they had originated. In this way the complete- 
ness of the atonement, and free pardon of sin, 
were used as justifications of every offence: what- 
ever sin their believers might commit was either 





1 Gangrana; or a Catalogue and Discovery af many of the 
Brrors, Heresies, Blasphemies, aud pernicious Practices of the 
Sectarice of thia time, vented and acted in England in these last 
four years. London, 1646. This work, which its learned and 
pains-taking author, Thomas Edwards, a Preebyterian clergyman 
of London, expanded into three parts, containing in all 600 small 
quarto pages, was a produotion of some note in its day, and is 
the fullest record of the religious extravagances of the period. 
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ho sin at all, or was cancelled as soon as com- 
mitted. By such principles the protections of 
life and property, the restraints of chastity, and 
the laws of marriage were made of no account. 
Strong in his spiritual freedom, and puffed up 
with his fancied illumination, the crazy enthu- 
siast regarded these restraints as obligatory only 
on the carnal and the unregenerate; and while 
ordinary Christians were still burning bricks in 
Egypt, by recognizing the moral obligations of 
religion, the mystagogue stalked onward upon 
his new-found path to the promised land, account- 
ing his own interpretation of Scripture, or his 
own inward light in lieu of all Scripture, a guide 
sufficient for his way, and a warrant for all his 
movements. How society could escape being torn 
asunder in such a state of things—how these sec- 
taries themselves, instead of being more outra- 
geous debauchees than the wildest troopers of 
Rupert and Goring, were such peaceful citizens 
that a superior degree of decorum and peaceful- 
ness was maintained during the whole period of 
the Commonwealth, has often been matter of won- 
derment. But there were restraints even upon 
this wild fanaticism that could, in most cases, 
reduce it to comparative harmlessness, These 
sectaries were only a small minority in a society 
that was strictly moral and Christian. They were 
under the strict surveillance, not only of those 
more temperate sects from which they had apos- 
tatized, but of the royalists, whose excesses they 
had been so ready to expose and condemn. Thus 
hedged in and watched on every side, a circum- 
spect walk and abstinence from notorious offences 
were as necessary for them as a cropped head, a 
grave long face, and boots of untanned leather. 
But besides, it must be remembered that, in many 
cases, these wild systems of belief were theories, 
or dreams, rather than practical principles; the 
extravagances of an overheated fancy, or provo- 
catives to discussion and debate, rather than a 
rule of every-day life and practice. Even the 
restraints of an earlier and better creed, and 
the natural power of conscience, could also coerce _ 
them from the commission of flagrant excesses, 
let the arguments for the liberty and impunity of 
their saintship be as ample as they might. It 
was upon these, and other such considerations, 
that the practice of these sectaries was so greatly 
better than their theory; and that, with their 
argument still wrong, their conduct was so much 
in the right. It is worthy of note, that earnestly 
as the Presbyterian pen of the author of Gan- 
grena laboured to expose the sinful practices of 
these sectaries, and largely as he was aided by 
letters from every part of England, detailing the 
scandals with which they were charged by their 
respective neighbourhoods, yet Edwards has been 
able to bring nothing worse against them, either 
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in character or amount, than might be predicated 
of any state of society either before or since the 
period of the Commonwealth. 

When these sectaries became soldiers, and 
formed part of a victorious army, even then the 
acts of violence with which they were chargeable, 
unlike the cruelty and rapine of the royalist 
troops, were rather expressions of angry fana- 


ticism, and protests against what they accounted | 


erroneous doctrine, than ebullitions of wanton- 
ness and revenge. When these exhibitions com- 
menced, they were first directed against the Epis- 
_copal church, which they denounced as a daughter 
of Babylon and horn of the Beast, while its ritual 
they regarded as nothing better than the mass in 
disguise. To interrupt it, therefore, midway, they 
considered to be a meritorious deed; and thus, 
during the war, a peaceful village church was 
often startled by the violent entrance of a band 
of these military reformers, who ordered the priest 
to close his prayer-book, and come down from the 
reading-desk, with terrible threats if he disobeyed. 
If he complied, their errand was done; but if 
he refused, the worst he encountered was to be 
dragged from his place, or driven into his parson- 
age. On one, at least, of these occasions, the in- 
truders were met with a violence greater than 
their own; for the priest thus summoned drew a 
dagger, brandished it aloft, and defied them to 
come forward. On other occasions, after dis- 
charging the preacher from the pulpit, a gifted 
brother would assume his place, and hold forth 
to the astonished anditories such wondrous reve- 
lations as had never entered their hearts to ima- 
gine. This occupation of the pulpit, which formed 
such a temptation to these inspired lay-preachers 
and expounders, was the offence most frequently 
committed. Occasionally, also, the doctrines of 
these teachers were illustrated by practical ex- 
amples which were not always convenient to the 
taught. To show that the birds of the air were 
given as a common property to the dominion of 
the saints, they sometimes demolished a harmless 
dove-cot. To enforce the duty of even modern 
Christians to abstain from eating “things stran- 
gled,” they would, in a march, reject the fowls 
which had been got ready for their dinner in 
the houses upon which they were quartered, 
because their hosts had killed the poultry in the 
usual fashion by twisting their necks; and would 
themselves go to the barn-yard and prepare ma- 
terials for an orthodox meal by chopping off the 
heads and pouring out the blood of all the hens, 
geese, and turkeys that remained. To burn the 
Bible itself, also, before the eyes of a horror- 
struck assembly, was sometimes the daring act 
of the wildest of these sectarians, to show that 
their own inward jight was superior to all writ- 
ten revelation. 
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statements of the period, were the chief violences 
that could be charged even upon the most insane 
of these sectaries, while fire and sword predomi- 
nated, and when victory left them masters of the 
field. But_it is easy to see how such manifesta- 
tions night have been followed by the demolition 
of churches, the banishment of religious ordi- 
nances, and a fanaticism that would have recoiled 
into its opposite extreme of universal atheism, 
had not these men formed a small and divided 
minority, with Cromwell to keep them in check. 
Even as it was, however, the reproach they had 
brought upon the Christian character was neither 
light nor transient, and the unhealthy effects of 
their example was fatally illustrated after the 
Restoration. The profanity of the court of Charles 
II. found its chief aliment in the sayings and 
doings of the court of Cromwell, which required 
little wit or invention to parody. The restored 
Cavaliers revenged themselves upon these Round- 
heads who had so often chased them from the 
field, by exaggerating, in their own conduct, every 
vice which these Roundheads had especially de- 
nounced. Gay young gentlemen, who looked to 
the court as their guide and exemplar, were care- 
ful that none should suspect them of belonging 
to the opposite faction; and they proved their 
loyalty by their contempt for all religion, and 
their defiance of every moral restraint. Even the 
more sober-minded of the community were care- 
ful not to appear “righteous over much,” lest 
they should be suspected of a taint of Puritanism 
or disloyalty. It was only the natural recoil from 
one extreme to another, in which excessive fana- 
ticism and a wild religions show were matched 
by equal profanity, recklessness, and indifference. 

It was well for England that the wildest of 
these sects were so short-lived, and that they ex- 
pired with the turmoil that had given them birth. 
It was also well that the Puritanism of England 
still survived in the Presbyterians, Independents, 
und Baptists; and that these numerous and in- 
fluential portions of the religious community 
were now so taught by experience, and sobered 
by disappointment, as to be able to resume their 
old position, and make head both against courtly 
vice and high-church intolerance. Still, however, 
amidst these brief notices of sectaries, we cannot 
omit one of the latest born and longest surviving 
of the family—once the wildest, and afterwards 
the most demure and sober-minded of the whole 
—which, strong in its simplicity and upright 
integrity, has contrived to weather through those 
storms in which its less worthy brethren perished, 
and be one of the best and most influential Chris- 
tian sects of our own day. We allude to that well- 
known community called Quakers, or Friends. _ 

Their founder, George Fox, was born at Drayton 


Such, after all the numerous | in Leicestershire, a.p. 1624, and was apprenticed 
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to the humble craft of a shoemaker; but hearing 
what he imagined to be a.voice from heaven, 
commanding him to forsake all, and become a 
stranger to every one, he, at the age of nineteen, 
made himself a strong dress of leather, such as 
would be sufficient for a life-long pilgrimage, and 
went forth, expounding the Scriptures by strange 
glosses wherever he could find people to listen. 
The same voice that sent him on his mission had 
also commanded him, as he averred, to take off 
his hat to no one, to omit all titles of distinction, 
and addreas every person with thee and thou; to 
shun every kind of bowing and salutation, and 
not to bid “good morning” or “good evening” to 
any one. Such discourtesy, in an age when rank 
was reapected, and friendly greetings were the 
peaceful passports of the highway, was certain 
to win persecution and notoriety; and he soon 
found himself not only in prison and the stocks, 
but at the head of a band of men and women, 
who followed him wherever he was pleased to 
Jead them. Lis first signal public outbreak was in 
1649, when he interrupted a church in the midst 
of Divine service at Nottingham. On this occa- 
sion, the preacher was urging the duty of trying 
all doctrines by the test of the Holy Scriptures, 
when George Fox rose up in the midst of the 
congregation, and cried, “Oh no! it is not the 
Scripture, but it is the Holy Spirit, by which 
opinions and religions are to be tried; for it was 
the Spirit that led people into all truth, and 
gave them the knowledge of it.” This interrup- 
tion of churches became a regular part of the 
duty of these followers of Fox. They denounced 
the buildings, which they called steeple-houses, 


and the officiating ministers, whom they stigma- | 
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tremulous tones and gestures while preaching, 
and their frequent call upon the people to quake 
at the word of the Lord. A distinct idea of the 
amount of persecution they endured was given in 
a statement presented to parliament in 1657, by 
which it appeared that 140 Quakers were at that 
time in prison; and that, during the six previous 
years, 1900 had been punished, of whom twenty- 
one had died in confinement. Even the Protector 
himself, averse as he was to persecution, was un- 
able to interpose in their behalf, in consequence 
of their growing outrages, which fines, whipping, 
and imprisonment seemed only to embolden. 
Some of these instances, indeed, were utterly in- 
tolerable. Quaker prophets perambulated the 
streets of London, denouncing, at the top of their 
voices, the government of Cromwell, and predict- 
ing its downfall. One of them, taking his station 
at the door of the parliament house with a drawn 
sword, wounded several persons, and declared 
that he was inspired by the Holy Spirit to kill 
every member of the house. It has been alleged, 
also, that, in the midst of public worship in 
Whitehall Chapel, and while the Protector was 
present, a Quakeress entered the assembly stark 
naked, as a “sign” to the astouished worship- 
pers.' 

But the frenzy of Quakerism reached its cul- 
minating point, and was exhibited on its greatest 
and most public scale, in the case of James Nay- 
lor. This man, originally an Independent, but 
cast out of their communion upon charges of wan- 


, tonness and blasphemy, had betaken himself to the 
Quakers, and attained among them such renown 


for his prophetic and supernatural powers, that he 
was alleged to have even raised the dead to life. 


tized as deceivers, false prophets, blind leaders The most ardent of his worshippers were of the 
of the blind; and exhorted the people to abandon , | female sex ; for, independently of his wonderful 
such guides, and follow the light that was within | _ gifts and endowments, Naylor was of a goodly 
them. To such a height did their extravagance | presence and winning ingratiating manners. But 
arise, that some of them went naked through | one peculiar attraction which he possessed in 
towns and villages, predicting woes upon the | ; the eyes of his followers, was a supposed likeness 
nation, and summoning the people to repent. | | to the appearance of our Saviour, as described 
These violations of the public peace and common ! in the letter which Publius Lentulus is said to 
decency could not pass unpunished. The offen- | have written to the senate of Rome; and this 


ders were assailed and mobbed in the streets , 


without mercy; and when taken before the ma- 
gistrates their punishment was increased through | 
their contempt of the court, in refusing to take | 
off their hats, or swear the customary oaths of 
trial. They alao proclaimed war againat every 
sect, and exposed themselves to the persecution 
of all the other parties of professing Christians 


by denying the sacredness of the Sabbath, or 
the propriety of setting apart any building for 


the purposes of religious worship. As they con- 


tinued to grow and multiply under such a con- | 


genial storm of persecution, they soon acquired 
the name of Quakers, in consequence of their 


od 














casual resemblance Naylor was careful to com- 
plete to the uttermost, in the wearing and dressing 
of his hair and beard. Riding from Exeter to 
Bristol, his journey was converted by his fran- 
tic worshippers into a blasphemous imitation of 
the last journey of our Saviour to Jerusalem: 
some women led his horse, others spread their 


| scarfs and handkerchiefs on his way, and sang 


before him “ Holy! holy! holy!” with other ascrip- 
tions taken from Sacred Writ applied to our 
blessed Redeemer. He was speedily thrown into 
prison ; but this, instead of damping, only elevated 


1 Neal's History of the Puritans; Gough's Beery af the Quakers, 
Journal of the Life, dc., of George Fox. — 
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the adoration of these female devotees, who | was rector of Uppingham; who afterwards be- 


crowded to his cell, sat or knelt on the ground 
before him, kissed his hand, and sang to him 
those praises which belong only to the Almighty. 
In the meantime, his case was the subject of a 
long and keen discussion in the House of Com- 
mons; and after narrowly escaping sentence of 
death as a blasphemer, he was condemned to be 
pilloried and whipped, and to have his tongue 
bored through with a hot iron. The poor mad- 
man bore these terrible inflictions meekly; but 
his followers, gone even further than himself, 
still continued to crawl around him, kissing his 
feet, licking his wounds, and leaning in his bosom. 
In terms of his sentence he was afterwards con- 
signed to bridewell, where he was condemned to 
work for his living; and although at firat he 
refused to labour, a three days’ fast tamed him 
into compliance, while two years of confinement 
sufficed to dispel his dreams, and reduce him to 
the ordinary standard. He confessed his fault 
in language of the deepest humility and peni- 
tence. ‘All those ranting, wild spirits,” he wrote, 
“which gathered about me at that time of dark- 
ness, with all their wild arts and wicked works, 
against the honour of God and his pure Spirit 
and people, I renounce; and whereas T gave ad- 
vantage, through want of judgment, to that evil 
spirit, I take shame to myself.” He was libe- 
rated by order of parliament in 1660, and was 
ever afterwards distinguished by careful self- 
watchfulness, humility, gentleness, and piety. 


came a chaplain in the royalist army, but was 
taken prisoner; then turned schoolmaster; and 
finally went an exile into Ireland, where he re- 
mained till the Restorati6n, when he became 
Bishop of Down and Connor. Another, who was 
deprived, ejected, sequestrated, and imprisoned, 
was Bishop Hall, the well-known author of 
Contemplations on the Historical Passages of the 
Old and New Testament, a work whose high po- 
pularity and usefulness the lapse of two centu- 
ries has in no degree diminished, <A third was 
Dr. Pococke, a name dear to students of sacred 
and Oriental literature, who was first deprived of 
his professorship of Arabic at Oxford in 1651, 
for declining to take the engagement, and after- 
wards prosecuted by the committee for the re- 
moval of scandalous ministers, with the design 
of ejecting him from the sacred office. The com- 
mittee being unable to find any scandal against 
his moral conduct, charged him with ignorance 
and insufficiency! The name of the learned and 
primitive Archbishop Usher, equally cherished 
by Episcopalians and Presbyterians, also stands 
in the list of the persecuted. Driven from Ire- 
land, his native country, by the rebellion, he fled 
to England, and on being nominated one of the 
members of the Westminster Assembly, he de- 
clined the appointment: it would indeed have 
been a useless office for one whose chief wish 
was peace and union, and whose congenial office 
was to promote reconciliation. On the breaking 


He survived his deliverance from prison only a pont of the war his library was seized by the 
few months, and died in a more rational and ; parliamentarian army; and when the king was 
better esteem with the more sober of his party, | executed, he witnessed the spectacle from the 
than the wild hosannahs with which he had been | leads of a house, and nearly died with anguish at 
formerly deified could have promised. Such was | the sight. Scarcely inferior to these, may be 
James Naylor, the type of Quakerism both in its | meutioned Dr. Thomas Fuller, author of the 
frenzy and its subsequent soberness. In the | Church History of Britain, one of the best of 
entry of his rabble-rout into Bristol, it would | wits, scholars, and historians, and withal so 
be as difficult to recognize the calm, temperate, ; liberal in his views, that while the Puritans re- 
and demure Quakers of a later day, as to trace | jected him as an Episcopalian, his own brethren 
the likeness of Knipperdoling or John of Leyden | suspected him of being a Puritan; and William 
in a modern British Baptist." | Chillingworth, the able controversial champion 

While thus the Church of England was in the | of Protestantism against Popery; and Dr. Co- 
first instance overthrown by the Presbyterians, | sin, who, after being imprisoned, plundered of 
and afterwards insultingly trampled under foot by | all his property, and driven into exile, was at the 





the sectaries, it is interesting to mark the course 
of its ministers during this dark night of perse- 
eution and affliction; and this, the more espe- 
cially, because the morning was at hand when 
they were once more to resume their ascendency. 
Of the distinguished prelates and divines of the 
period who suffered with their falling church, 


the first place is due to Jeremy Taylor, who was 


deprived by the Presbyterian party while he 


1 Diary of Thomas Burton, member of the parliaments of | 
Vol. i. | 


Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659. 
London, 1828. 











Restoration appointed Bishop of Durham, and was 
renowned as the most munificent prelate who 
had ever held that almost regal office. To these, 
several others might be added of the chief men | 
of the English church, who were the renowned 
of their age for learning, talent, and piety, but 
whose high worth was of little account in such a 
struggle, while it only made them more conspi- 
cuous marks for deprivation, persecution, and 
ejection. But though all this was hard measure, it 
is gratifying to think that nothing worse was in- _. 
flicted. This was the more praiseworthy on the —~ 
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part of their persecutors, when we remember 
the provocations with which the latter had been 
tried. The day of their triumph had arrived, 
and the opportunity of retaliation was their own; 
but even then, if the scourges, the mutilating 
knives, and branding-irons of Laud were remem- 
bered, it was only as examples to be condemned 
and avoided. 

While it thus fared with the great lights of 
the church, the inferior clergy could not expect 
to escape. A new church was to be set up, and 
therefore the demolition of the old was naturally 
the order of the day. In a petitionary remon- 
strance, presented by Dr. Garden to the pro- 
tector, one-half of the ministers and scholars of 
England and Wales were stated to have been 
excluded from their church livings, college fel- 
lowships, and charge of free schools; and when 
to these, curates, chaplains, and persons in pre- 
paration for sacred orders were added, the num- 
bers thus deprived were supposed to amount to 
10,000. But what crime had they committed} 
Tt was enough that they were arrayed against a 
new order of things, which they were powerless 
to avert, but which they still continned to op- 
pose. Jt was the constant assertion of the roy- 
lista, that although some of the offences charged 
against the ejected clergy were capital, there was 
« want of sufficient proof; that the witnesses 
were seldom examined on oath; that many of the 
complainers were factious persons; that some of 
the clergy were unjustly accused of holding false 
doctrine; and that the real fault, in many cases, 
was loyalty. But in turning to the account of 
Baxter, to which we have already adverted, a 
large proportion of these deprivations, inflicted 
by Cromwell's triers, appear to have been only 
too necessary, and that religion and national 
morality were all the better of the pur‘fication. 
Fuller, in his own quaint style, takes a middle 
course, and endeavours to show both the evil 
and the good. “As much corruption,” he says, 
“was let out by this ejection (many scandalous 
ministers deservedly punished), so, at the same 
time the veins of the English church were also 
emptied of much good blood (some inoffensive 
pastors), which hath made her body hydropical 
ever since, ill-humours succeeding in the room, 
by reason of too large and sudden evacuation.”? 

We have already seen how much the Restora- 
tion waa the work of the Presbyterians. The 
due limitation, not the abrogation of the kingly 
rule, was their favourite political principle, in 
opposition to that of the Independents and sec- 
taries, who were wholly for a republic. It was 
er bias made. the Presbyterians and royalists 








vf tawwarite ‘Recovering an Account of the Numbers and 
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s0 much at one in effecting the recal of Charles 
II., and drove them afterwards more widely 
asunder than ever when the terms of that resto- 
ration became the subject of question. When 
the event occurred, there could be no doubt as 
to the restoration of the church along with the 
monarchy; for Juxon, who had attended the late 
king on the scaffold, was appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury, while Sheldon was made Bishop of 
London, and Morley, the friend of Lord Falk- 
land, Bishop of Worcester. But as yet the Pres- 
byterians were not to be discountenanced, and 
therefore the most eminent of their preachers 
were admitted as chaplains in ordinary to the 
king. So strong was still the party, that, not- 
withstanding the numerous repositions of the old 
Episcopal clergy into their former charges, the 
Presbyterians were possessed of most of the great 
henefices of the church, chiefly in the city of 
London, and in the two universities. On account 
therefore of their political influence, a scheme of 
comprehension was suggested by the principal 
statesmen, that would enable the Presbyterian 
clergy to continue in the church, and retain their 
benefices and clerical position. But to this con- 
ciliatory plan the bishops were opposed: they 
declared that it was safer to have a schism out of 
the church than within it; and thus, instead of 
conciliating the Presbyterians, they thought it 
better to eject them, and have their places filled 
with ministers devoted to royalty and Episcopacy. 
This plan was agreeable to the king, but from a 
deeper cause than the bishops suggested. He 
was already, though in secret, a Papist, and in 
the deprivation of the Presbyterians, he could 
anticipate the restoration of Popery. He knew 
that by oppressing this numerous and influential 
body, he could compel them to demand tolera- 
tion; and this toleration he was determined not 
to grant, unless it was so comprehensive as to 
include the Roman Catholics within its benefits.’ 

For the furtherance of this scheme it was ne- 
cessury to hoodwink Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians alike; and under the pretext of a plan of 
comprehension, the leaders of the latter party 
were invited to an audience of the king at the 
lodgings of the Earl of Manchester, the lord- 
chamberlain. Baxter was their spokesman ; and 
to the eloquent pleading of the author of the 
Saints Everlasting Rest, Charles listened with a 
show of great cordiality. The speaker declared 
that it was not for Presbyterians, or for any 
party as such, that he was pleading, but for the 
religious portion of his majesty’s subjects at large. 
He showed how advantageous a union would be 
to the king, the people, and the bishops them- 
selves; and that to accomplish such a union was 





* Burnet’s History of hie Own Timés, vol. i. p. 178, 179. Folio. 
London, 1724. 
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easy, by adopting for its basis only such things 
as were absolutely necessary; to wit, the true ex- 
ercise of church discipline; and to avoid the cast- 
ing out of faithful ministers whose consciences 
would urge them to exercise such discipline, as 
well as obtruding incompetent and unworthy 
clergymen upon the people. The king expressed 
his entire approbation of these moderate, con- 
’ ciliatory sentiments, and his resolution to co- 
operate in giving them effect. Such a union, he 
thought, might be accomplished; and for that 
purpose he would bring the two parties together 
himself. As it was evident, however, that they 
could only be united, not by any one party at- 
tempting to bring over the other to its views, but 
by each conceding some points, and meeting on a 
common ground, he wished to know what con- 
cessions the Presbyterians were willing to make 
to the Episcopalians on the subject of church 
government, and desired them to draw up their 
proposals to that effect. Cheered by this prospect 
of peace, the Presbyterian leaders assembled their 
brethren together at Sion College in London, and, 
after much anxious debate, adopted Archbishop 
Usher's model of church government, as the form 
of ecclesiastical polity to which they were will- 
ing to submit. This plan, which the archbishop 
had formulated manv years before, under the title 
of a “ Reduction of Episcopacy,” was in the eyes 
of high-church Episcopalians, as well as stern 
Scottish Presbyters, a reductio ad absurdum, for 
it was of such a moderate compromising charac- 
ter, that both parties rejected it alike. It bore 
the same relation to each, that a mixed monarchy 
possesses in reference to the monarchic and re- 
publican rule, and was composed, as its admirers 
judged, of the best parts of both. It was to have 
a primate or archbishop to preside over the pro- 
vince, and a bishop for each diocese, as before, 
with suffragans for the rural deaneries; but these 
different functionaries were to act only through 
their synodal meetings, of which they were to be 
the constant and legitimate, instead of temporary 
and elective moderators, while these courts, from 
that of the suffragan to the primate, were model- 
led upon the presbyteries, synods, and general as- 
semblies of the Kirk of Scotland. Thus far the 
English Presbyterians were willing to go; and on 
the 22d of October (1660), the day appointed for 
the conference, they repaired to the royal presence. 
Rut here they found themselves alone; the op- 
posite party were not in attendance; and although 
the king assured them that the bishops would be 
forthcoming with their concessions, the Presbyte- 
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the Presbyterians: on the contrary, they alleged 
that these would only be productive of new dif- 
ferences, by displeasing the best part of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, who were satisfied with what 
was already established, and by encouraging the 
turbulent of every class of Dissenters to make 
still further demands. To their objections Bax- 
ter wrote a long reply. “This,” he indignantly 
addresses them, “is your way of conciliation ! 
When you were to bring in your utmost conces- 
sions in order to our unity, and it was promised 
by his majesty that you should meet us half- 
way, you bring in nothing; and you persuade his 
majesty also that he should not believe us in 
what we offer—that it would not be satisfactory 
if it were granted !” After briefly answering their 
objections, he adds, “ In conclusion, we perceive 
that your counsels against peace are not likely to 
be frustrated. Your desires concerning us are 
likely to be accomplished. ‘You are likely to he 
gratified with our silence and ejection, and the 
excommunication and consequent sufferings of 
Dissenters. And yet we will believe, that ‘blessed 
are the peace-makers ;’ and though deceit be in 
the heart of them that imagine evil, yet there is 
jey to the counsellors of peace. And though we 
are stopped by vou in our following of peace, 
and are never likely thus publicly to seek it more, 
because you think we must hold our tongues that 
you may hold your peace; yet, we are resolved, 
by the help of God, ‘if it be possible, and as 
much as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all 
men,” 

On the 25th of October, only three days after 
this conference, the “ Healing Declaration,” as it 
was termed, made its appearance. It was en- 
titled —“His majesty’s declaration to all his lov- 
ing subjects of his kingdom of England and do- 
minion of Wales, concerning ecclesiastical affairs ;” 
and had it been published in good faith, and with 
a sincere design for the furtherance of the com- 
mon Protestantism, it might have united the two 
great parties, and been indeed a healing of their 
mutnal @issensions. This was evident from the 
mode of its reception; for while the Episcopalians 
eulogized it as the very spirit of true wisdom and 
charity, the Presbyterian clergy of London and its 
neighbourhood welcomed it with an address of 
thanks to the king. It did not, indeed, go so far 
as they wished in the establishment of a future 
government of the church, but stili they felt that 
much had been conceded; and while they thanked 
his majesty for a declaration so full of “indulgence 
and gracious condescension,” they promised their 


rian ministers received nothing more than a long | utmost endeavours to heal the breaches, and pro- 
protest from the bishops against each and every | mote the peace and union of the church. Charles 


part of their proposal. 


Professing their earnest | in his reply said, “I will endeavour to give. all 


desire for peace in the church, they could not see | satisfaction, and to make you as happy as myself,” 


how this could be effected by the proposals of ~ 
Vou. IT. 


1 Reliquie Barteriane, lib. i. 
201 
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He was as deep a dissembler as his father or | preach and write improperly, but that these 
grandfather, while his dissimulation was all the | should soon be reduced by law to obedience. 
more dangerous, that it was accompanied with | It was in this state of trial for the Presbyte- 
such a show of cheerful, straight-forward frank- | rians that the memorable Savoy Conference was 
neas. Encouraged by the prospect of affairs, Dr. | assembled. It was 80 called, because its meet- 
Reynolds, one of the most eminent of the Pres- | ings, which were to continue four months from 
byterian ministers, accepted the bishopric of Nor- : the 25th of March, 1661, were held at the Bishop 
wich, and another, Dr. Man- 
ton, accepted the living of 
Covent Garden, and con- 
sented to receive Episcopal 
investment from the Bishop 
of London. But suspicious 
of the sincerity of the king, 
or more probably being ap- 
prehensive that the declara- 
tion would not be passed 
into law by the House of 
Commons, a still greater 
number rejected the offered 
preferments. Thus, Baxter 
refused the bishopric of 
Hereford, Dr. Bates the 
deanery of Lichfield, and 
Mr. Bowles that of York. 
The result justified their 
scruples, The “ Healing De- 
claration,” on being present- THE Bavoy Patace.'—From a view by G, Vertue, drawn in 1736. 

ed tc the commons, was lost 

by a majority of 183 to 157; and lost, not) of London’s lodgings in the Savoy. The pro- 
through the Episcopalian zeal of the house, but | posed object was the union of the two great re- 
the intrigues of the king, the Earl of Claren- | ligious parties, and this, chiefly, by a revision of 
don, and the bishops, who had no real inten- | the Book of Common Prayer. On the side of 
tion that it should pass into law. Thus, when | the Established church were twelve bishops, 
too late, the Presbyterians found that they had | with nine assistants; on that of the Presbyte- 
been Iured on, to be duped and disappointed. | rians, au equal number of learned clergymen and 
Conformity to the Established church was now | laymen. Seldom, indeed, had such an amount 
the law; and the strictness with which it would ; of logic and scholarship met on one arena. But 
be enforced was shown in the disintc;ment of | are these the weapons most available for the 
the bodies of the regicides from sacred ground, | settling of religious disagreement, and the pro- 
and their exposure on gibbets, which was the | motion of Christian concord? The proceedings 
next act of the Convention Parliament. Even; were opened on the 13th of April, by Sheldon, 
Venner'’s mad insurrection formed a ground for | the new Bishop of London, who declared that 
prohibiting all large meetings of the sectaries, and | this meeting had not been called by his party, 
for insulting and persecuting the Presbyterians.., who were satisfied with the Liturgy as it was, 
The drift of all this was announced in plain, ex- | but by the other, who were therefore bound to 
press language by Clarendon to the parliament, | state their objections, and bring forward their 
when he told them, that some men would still} proposals. On the other hand, the Presbyterians 
















1 The palace of the Savoy, on the banks of the Thames, 
between the river and the Strand, was erected in 1245, by Peter, 
Earl of Savoy and Richmond, and uncle of Eleanor, Queen of 
Henry III. It was almost entirely rebuilt by Henry Plantagenet, 
first Duke of Lancaster; and it was here that John, King of 
France, was confined after the battle of Poictiers, and where he | 
also died, on a subsequent: visit to this country not long after 
his release. In 138], when it was the residence of the ob- | being employed as a military prison, it contained the king's 
nexious John of Gaunt, it was burned by the rebels under Wat | printing-press, the chapel of St. Mary-le-Savoy, and three or 
Tyler; and after this. event appears to have existed as a ruin till | four meeting-houses for foreigners and Dissenters. Of this 


established by Queen Mary, and continued and maintained by 
Queen Elizabeth. The celebrated Savoy Conference, for the 
revision of the Liturgy of the Church of England, was held here 
at the Restoration, between the partizans of Episcopacy and 
Presbytery. Subsequently to this period it appears to have 
gone gradually to decay, and in 1720 is described as being in a 
very ruinous and dilapidated condition. At this time, besides 





1503, han it was endowed by wy 4 VIT. as an hospital of St. | ancient building, which possesses so many historical associations, 
John thé Baptist, for the relief of poor people. In 1553 the | nothing now remains but the chapel of St. Mary-le-Savoy, above 
hospital was suppressed by Edward VI., but afterwards re- | referred to. 
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were desirous of settling the question by oral 
controversy and discussion. At length, they 
agreed to produce their objections all at once, 
and in writing, and thereby fell into the trap 
that had been laid forthem. “Sheldon saw well,” 
says Burnet, “‘what the effect would be of putting 
them to make all their demands at once: the 
number of them raised a mighty outcry against 
them, as people that could never be satisfied.” 
It is interesting to mark the objections con- 
tained in these papers, as indicating the views of 
the Presbyterians of this period, and the terms 
on which they were willing to conform. “They 
moved (the reverend historian adds) that Bishop 
Usher's “ Reduction” should be laid down asa 
groundwork to treat on; that bishops should 
not govern their diocese by their single authority, 
nor depute it to lay officers in their courts; but 
should, in matters of ordination and jurisdiction, 
take along with them the counsel and concur 
rence of the presbyters. They did offer seve- 
ral exceptions to the Liturgy, against the many 
responses by the people; and they desired all 
might be made one continued prayer. They de- 
sired that no lessons should be taken out of the 
Apocryphal books; that the psalms used in the 
daily service should be according to the new 
translation. They excepted to many parts of the 
office of baptism, that import the inward regene- 
ration of all that were baptized... . . They in- 
sisted mainly against kneeling at the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, chiefly against the imposing it; 
and moved that the posture might be left free; 
and that the use of the surplice, of the cross in 
baptism, of god-fathers being the sponsors in bap- 
tism, and of the holidays, night be abolished.” 
But these proposals, unpalatable as they were, 
and unlikely to be accepted, did not constitute 
either the head apd front of Presbyterian offence, 
or the limit at which it stopped short. Baxter, 
who headed his brethren in the conference, ima- 
gined, in his simplicity, that, from the words of 
the commission, his party “ were bound to offer 
everything that they thought might conduce to 
the good or peace of the church, without con- 
sidering what was like to be obtained, or what 
effect their demanding so much might have in 
irritating the minds of those who were then the 
superior body in strength and number.” He 


therefore thought that, after offering so many | 
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objections against the Liturgy, they were bound, 
in honour and conscience, to present a new one, 
that should be leas objectionable and more per- 
fect than the old. Upon this proposal his brethren 
were divided; some of therf being of opinion that 
it would be wisest to limit their demands to a 
few important matters for the sake of effecting 
a union, and that, when this was accomplished, 
the other changes would follow. But having 
overruled their scruples, he sat down to the task, 
and composed a new national Liturgy in a fort- 
night! The feat would have been incredible in 
any other, than one whose authorship comprises 
three huge folios, and 197 smaller works. But 
excellent though the production, entitled the 
“Reformed Liturgy,” undoubtedly was, and ap- 
proved of by the Presbyterian commissioners, 
who were able and scrupulous judges, it was in- 
dignantly rejected by the other party without 
examination. At length the controversy was 
narrowed to this single question —“ Is it lawful 
to determine the certain use of things indifferent 
in the worship of God?” and was to be conducted 
by three champions on each side, by oral dispu- 
tation. This intellectual tournament lasted seve- 
ral days, and might have lasted for years, for the 
two chief disputants, Baxter and Gunning,' were 
men of inexhaustible forensic resources, the for- 
mer being a refining metaphysician, and the lat- 
ter a dexterous sophist. The result of such a 
contest was only to promote “the diversion of 
the town, who thought here were a couple of 
fencers engaged in disputes that could never be 
brought to an end, nor have any good effect.” 
Of the captiousness and frivolity into which it 
could deseend, one specimen will suffice. On 
one occasion Baxter observed, “ Such things will 
offend many good men in the nation.” Stearn, 
Archbishop of York, snatched at the expression 
as if he had found a treasure, and exclaimed, 
“He will not say kingdom, but nation, because 
he will not acknowledge a king.” When the days 
for holding the commission were ended, nothing 
had been settled, nothing conceded; all was as it 
had formerly stood, but with the addition of such 
an amount of anger and resentment as widened 
the breach between the two parties, and made 
their reconciliation more hopeless. 

After the Savoy Conference had closed, the 
bishops resolved to improve their advantage by 





' Dr. Gunning, who afterwards was promoted to the bishopric | the reconciling us with Popery in some pointe; and because the 


of Chichester, and then of Ely, was one of those amiable, but 
wrong-headed theologians and enthusiasts, whom the present 
age of revivale has reproduced in alarming abundance. The 
following graphic sketch of his character by Burnet will suggest 
more than one living likeness to the mind of the reader :— 
“*He was a man of great reading, and noted for a special 
subtlety of arguing. All the arts of sophistry were made use of 
by him on all occasions, in as confident a manner as if they 
had been sound reasoning. He was a man of an innocent life, 
‘ unweariedly active to very little purpose. He was much set on 
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charge of idolatry seemed a bar to all thoughts of reconciliation 
with them, he set himself with great zeal to clear the Church of 
Rome of idolatry. This made many suspect him as inclining to 
go over to them ; but he was far from it; and was 4 very honest, 
sincere man, but of no sound judgment, and of no prudence in 
affairs, He was for our conforming in all things to the rules of 
the primitive church, particularly in praying for the dead, in 
the use of oi], with many other rituals. He formed many in 
Cambridge upon his own notions, who have carried theni per- 
haps farther than he intended.”—Hist. Reform., London, 1724. - 
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making the law of conformity more stringent 
than ever. Lecturers, of whom a very great part 
of the Presbyterian clergy now consisted, were 
to be placed, as to oaths and subscriptions, in the 
same condition with incumbents; and all were to 
be equally obliged to subscribe an unfeigned 
aassent and consent to all things and everything 
contained and prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. They were to declare the League and 
Covenant unlawful and traitorous; and thus 
those who had taken it were to subscribe their 
own condemnation. Foreign ordinations were 
nullified; and none could hold an ecclesiastical 
benefice in England unless they were episcopally 
ordained. Alterations and additions were also 
introduced into the Book of Common Prayer; but 
especial care was taken that no change which had 
been proposed by the Presbyterians should be 
adopted. These changes, too, were either trivial 
in themselves, or such as could only further 
offend a Presbyterian conscience. Among them 
was a collect for the parliament, in which Charles 
II. was the first of English sovereigns who was 
styled “our most religious king;” an expression 
so utterly at variance with his whole character, 
as to shock the feelings of the sensitive, and ex- 
cite the merriment of the profane. New holi- 
days were added, such as that of St. Barnabas 
and the Conversion of St. Paul, and new lessons 
introduced from the Apocrypha; and, in particu- 
lar, the romauce of Bel and the Dragon, The 
30th of January, the day of the late king’s exe- 
cution, was now the day of “ King Charles the 
Martyr,” and to be commemorated by a religious 
office drawn up for the occasion; and another 
was appointed for the 29th of May, the date of 
his majesty’s birth and happy restoration. In 
this way the recusants were to be met at every 
point, while not a loophole was left for evasion, 
or corner for concealment. By subscribing these 
requisitions, they must utterly abjure and re- 
nounce their cherished Presbyterianism, and sign 
themselves the implicit liegemen and serfs of 
passive obedience, non-resistance, and complete 
Episcopal rule, or abandon their livings in the 
church, and expose themselves to fine and perse- 
eution. This act for uniformity in the public 
prayers and ceremonies of the Church of England 
was introduced into parliament; and, to insure 
its acceptance, the members were terrified by 
rumours of Presbyterian plots in several counties. 


But in the commons it passed by only a major- 





1“ The Book of Common Prayer, with the new correctione, 
was that to which they were to subscribe. But the corrections 
were ao long a preparing, and the vast number of copies, above 
2000, that were to be wrought off for all the parish churches of 
England, made the impression go on #0 slowly, that there were 
few books set out 6 sale when the day came. So, many that 
were wel) affected to the church, but that made conavienco of 
subscribing to a book that they had not seen, left their benefices 
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ity of six, and in the lords it was treated with 
almost equal repugnance. It received the royal 
assent on the 10th of May, 1662; and, as if to 
make the execution of the act more oppressive 
than the act itaelf, the subscription of the Pres- 
byterian ministers was to be given on the 24th 
of August. Thus, only three months and a few 
days were allowed them to deliberate upon a step 
where their all was at stake. And where, in the 
meantime, was this new Liturgy, which it be- 
hoved them to read and study before they could 
honestly assent to it? As yet it was but a blot- 
ted MS., or only in the hands of the printers; 
and, owing to the numerous corrigenda, not a 
copy was forthcoming.' In the meantime the 
fatul period was closing, and had closed fast 
upon them, with a malignity which we might 
have thought could have found no home except 
in the recesses of a Spanish or Italian inqui- 
sition. The season pitched upon was one by 
which the ejected would lose the revenues of 
«a whole year, as the tithes were not due till 
Michaelmas; and thus many of the country 
clergy could have no prospect for themselves and 
families, but that of destitution or downright 
starvation. But the settlement of the precise 
day had also occasioned an awkward coincidence, 
of which the persecutors apparently had never 
dreamed until it was too late—for, of all days, it 
was the day of St. Bartholomew !—the one still 
remembered with a shudder in Protestant Eng- 
land, as that of the hideous Parisian massacre.’ 
On the Sabbath preceding the 24th of August, 
the devoted ministers preached their farewell 
sermons tu weeping congregations; and when the 
fatal day arrived, 2000 pulpits in England were 
left empty. Such, it is generally supposed, was 
the number of ministers who, for conscience’ sake, 
abandoned their incumbencies and lectureships, 
sacrificed their domestic competence, literary op- 


portunities, and prospects of church advance- _ 


ment, and went forth into a thankless, hostile 
world, not knowing what might next befall them. 

Thus, by a process of quick and desperate 
decision, which Elizabeth herself would not have 
ventured, and at which even her imperious father 
would have paused and trembled, the long-exist- 
ing difficulty was solved by being cut asunder. 
One trenchant blow effected what a century of 
royal edicts and learned discussions had been 
unable to achieve. The Puritan element was 
thrown out at last; and every party in which it 


on that very account. Some made a journey to London on pur- 
pose to seve it. With so much precipitation was that matter 
driven on, that it seemed expected, that the clergy should sub- 
scribe implicitly to a book they had never seen.”-—Burnet's 
History of the Church, vol. i. p. 185. 

2“The Presbyterians remembered what a 8t. Bartholomew's 
had been at Paris ninety years before, which was the day of that 
raassacre, and did not stick to compare the one to the other. "~Ibi 
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had been impersonated— Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and sectaries—were shut out of the church, 
and kept out by an impassable barrier, so that 
henceforth they must be sects apart and by them- 
selves, instead of forming a portion of the great 
national religious Establishment. It was a haz- 
ardous process, and as cruel as it was hazardous. 
But why was English Presbyterianism let down 
s0 easily, and suffered to fall without a blow? It 
had never been in this fashion that so large a 
party of Englishmen had stood still when their 
highest and best interests had been at stake. But 
we must still keepin mind that Presbyterianism 
was not a plant of the English soil; that its 
growth had been that of an exotic; and that the 
causes which hitherto had fostered it into such 
sudden luxuriance existed no longer. Its decay 
was therefore so certain, and so natural, that its 
downfall was only a question of time and cir- 
cumstance. But Puritanism, though thus driven 
beyond the pale of the church, and left to its own 
resources, was not to pass away when its title 
and political standing had perished. Under the 
labours of the self-denying ejected ministers of 
the St. Bartholomew act, its principles were still 
kept alive, and the Puritans themselves still con- 
tinued to exist under the new name of English 
Nonconformists. The leading events of their 
further history, as well as that of the church it- 
self, until we find both parties united for the final 
expulsion of Popery and the Stuarts in 1689, have 
been so fully detailed in the civil and military 
proceedings of this period, as to make further 
mention of them unnecessary. 

The leading incidents of the Scottish church, 
during this period, were of so political a charac- 
ter that they have been fully related in this 
work under their proper head. A brief notice, 
therefore, of only a few incidental points, will be 
necessary to place the whole subject before the 
view of the reader. 

The restoration of Charles I!. to the throne 
was an event which was hailed with still greater 
hopes in Scotland than even in England. For the 
king was a Stuart, and therefore a‘child of the 
nation; he had solemnly sworn to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and would therefore, at 
least, be tolerant of Presbyterianism. The Scots, 
even while warring against his father, had enter- 
tained no sympathy with the republican views of 
England, but, on the contrary, had contended for 
the continuation of kingly rule; and the death of 
Cromwell had been their signal for re-action to 
promote the restoration of the royal exile. But 
a very short time sufficed to show to them the 
worthlessness of the man of their choice, as well 
as the fallacy of their hopes. The country and 
home of Presbyterianism was to be visited with a 
tenfold portion of that severity which was await- 
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ing the hated creed in England. In little more 
than a month after the Restoration, a council of 
state was formed for the administration of Scot- 
tish affairs, sufficiently indicative of the most hos- 
tile purposes; for the EarPof Middleton, a rapa- 
cious, dissolute, and merciless soldier of fortune, 
was appointed royal commissioner, with men of 
similar stamp for his chief officials and assis- 
tants. Such statesmen were soon able to pack a 
subservient parliament, and rule the country as 
they pleased; and they were not slow to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Early in 1661 
they passed the act of supremacy, by which the 
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king was made supreme in all matters, ecclesias- 
tical as well as civil; and the oath of allegiance, 
by which the denial of that supremacy was visited 
with the penalties of high treason. In this way, 
all for which the nation had been contending for 
years was prostrated by a single Stroke, and an 
ample ground prepared for the persdeutions which 
afterwards ensued. But even this headlong 
career was not fast enough for “ Middleton’s Par- 
lament,” as it was usually called, which generally 
transacted business after a debauch, and while 
their heads were still reeling with intoxi¢ation; 
and, tired of abrogating, one by one, the acts of 
former Scottish parliaments for the liberties of 
the church and the subject, they at last pro- 
ceeded to sweep them away by wholesale. This 
was done by what was called the “ Rescissory 
Act,” which decreed that all theproceedings de- 
vised and established for refortnation, between 
the years 1638 and 1650, were rebellious and 
treasonable, including the Solemn League and 
Jovenant itself, and the memorable-Assembly of 
Glasgow in 1638, in which Episcopacy had been 
overthrown. Resolutions so mad and so despotic 
were the inevitable precursors of martyrdom, for 
they could only be confirmed by shedding the 
best blood of the country; and accordingly, soon 
after, the Marquis of Argyle, the champion of 
Presbyterianism, and James Guthrie, one of the 
most devoted of its ministers, were hurried 
through an iniquitous trial, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. In August, 1661, or less than three months 
after these executions, a letter from the king 
was received by the Scottish council, in which 
Charles, after denouncing the national Presby- 
terian polity as inconsistent with a monarchic 
government, thus briefly announced his sove- 
reign purpose: ‘ Wherefore we declare our firm 
resolution to interpose our royal authority for 
restoring the Church of Scotland to its right 
government by bishops, as it was before the late 
troubles.” When the apostate, James Sharp, had 
sold his brethren and his church to their enemies, 
and been guerdoned with the archbishopric of 
St. Andrews, which made him Primate of Bcot- 
land, it was easy to guess the nature of this 
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“right government by bishops,” and whether it | To supply this unexpected and astounding blank 
would be worthy of the name. with a new clergy, was now the difficulty of the 
But though Episcopacy was thus summarily | bishops; and, accordingly, raw uneducated lads, 
established by royal decree, and although Sharp | and other characters still more unfit by their 
and his staff of northern prelates were inducted | moral disqualifications, were thrust into the va- 
into their dioceses, the Presbyterian clergy still | cant charges. ‘They were the worst preachers 
held their livings, and performed their duties as | I ever heard,” is the candid confession of Bur- 
before. But it was intolerable to the rulers of | net; ‘they were ignorant to a reproach, and 
the royal church, that while these men were fol- | many of them were openly vicious. They were 
lowed hy the people, they should themselves be | a disgrace to their orders and the sacred function, 
left without subjects to rule, or homage to flatter | and were, indeed, the dregs and refuse of the 
them. Their diocesan meetings were almost | northern parts. Those of them who arose above 
empty, and their sway unacknowledged. They | contempt or scandal, were men of such violent 
complained to Middleton of this neglect, and the | tempers that they were as much hated as the 
commissioner resolved to make a tour in person, | others were despised.” 
to redress their grievances and establish their | In the meantime, the dispossessed clergy became 
authority. His progress, on this occasion, ac- | more formidable in their wanderings than they 
companied by his associates, was more like that | could have been in their peaceful homes. Their 
of a rabblement of drunken bacchanals than of | sincerity had been tested and proven; and every- 
guardians and legislators of the church, or even | where among the people, by whom they were 
conservators of the public peace. On arriving at | regarded as martyrs, they were certain to find 
Glasgow, Fairfoul, its archbishop, complained that | willing and enthusiastic followers. Conventicles 
not one of the ministers had owned his author- | and field-meetings, therefore, became the order of 
ity; and the remedy he proposed was as truculent | the day; and, in such a country as Scotland, it 
as it well could be. This was, to denounce eject- | was easy to find places for these proscribed as- 
ment from their manses, livings, and charges, of | semblies which espionage could not easily discover, 
all ministers admitted since 1649, when patronage | or armed violence approach with safety. Those 
was abolished, unless they obtained a presenta- | almost inaccessible swamps and rock-girdled re- 
tion from the lawful patron, and collation from | cesses, among which national liberty had found 
the bishop of the diocese, before the Ist of No-/| a shelter in the days of Wallace and Bruce, were 
vember. Middleton and his counsellors caught | now the meeting-places of those children of the 
at this strange expedient. “Duke Hamilton told | Covenant, who could no longer enter a church 
me,” says Burnet, “they were all so drunk that | without abjuring the principles for which they 
day that they were not capable of considering | were ready to sacrifice their all. To break up 
anything that was laid before them, and would | these conventicles was now the aim of the Scot- 
hear of nothing but executing the law, without | tish statesmen and bishops; and while troops of 
any relenting or delay. They would not even | horse and foot were employed for the purpose, 
extend the day of grace to the 1st of November, | those wretched clergymen who had been thrust 
but appointed the 4th of October instead, by | into the places of the ejected became the scouts 
which less than a month’s warning was left to | and spies of the persecutors, and led them on to 
the recusants. In this case the atrocities of the | the place of onslaught. The land was laid under 
Bartholomew's Day of England were to be re- | military execution; the soldiers were irresponsi- 
peated, but with aggravations; and, in spite of ' ble judges, who tried and punished in their own 
the warning given by the English example, Fair- | savage fashion; and when their unfortunate vic- 
foul asserted that not ten ministers in all his | : tim was spared from death or torture, it was only 
diocese would incur deprivation by refusing to it that he might be beggared by fines or wasted by 
comply. But, to the astonishment of these be-| imprisonment. And then came the natural and 
sotted statesmen and their worldly-wise adviser, | irresistible re-action. Maddened by their suffer- 
400 ministers preferred the abandonment of their | ings, the Covenanters turned upon their oppres- 
homes, and a life of wandering and destitution, | sors; but being almost without arms, discipline, 
rather than violate their consciences. Even then, | and leaders, even the energy of despair was in- 
too, the example of England was not lost upon | sufficient to make head against their well-trained, 
these devoted clergymen, who, with their fami- | well-appointed adversaries. In the civil depart- 
lies, embraced this terrible alternative in the | ment of this work, an account has been given of 
trying severities of a northern winter. “Scot-| the chief of these armed insurrections at the 
land was never witness,” says Wodrow, “to such | Pentland Hills, and the relentless spirit in which 
a Sabbath as the last on which those ministers | it was punished. The long course of persecution 
preached ; and I know no parallel to it, save the | that followed, and the insane outbreak of a 
17th of August, to the Presbyterians in England.” ' handful of the sufferers in the murder of the 
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infamous Archbishop Sharp, have also been de- 
tailed. This last event, by exposing the whole 
body to additional outrages, compelled them again 
to stand upon the defensive; and the defeat of 
Graham of Claverhouse, the model hero of the 
royalists, at Drumclog, in which he was igno- 
miniously baffled and chased off the field by a 
handful of half-armed peasants, appeared to jus- 
tify their boldness. The battle of Bothwell Bridge 
succeeded, in which the Covenanters were ut- 
terly defeated, and the hopelessness of their 
affairs confirmed. But even in this fiercest ex- 
plosion of Covenanting resistance, there was, 
strictly speaking, no disloyalty of purpose in 
the oppressed —no thought of disturbing mo- 
narchy, or displacing the king. All they sought 
was liberty to assemble and worship God undis- 
turbed, whether in peaceful huts or upon the 
lonely hillside, while they abhorred the charge 
of rebellion. These sentiments were distinctly 
expressed, in their last moments, by Kid and 
King, two Presbyterian ministers, who had been 
dragged as prisoners by Claverhouse to Drum- 
clog, where they were released by the victors, 
and who had been led against their will to Both- 
well Bridge, from which, after exhorting ¢heir 
countrymen, but in vain, to return to their peace- 
ful obedience and non-resistance, they had taken 
the opportunity of escaping before the battle 
commenced. And yet, after being tortured with 
the boots, they were brought to the scaffold as 
rebels and leaders of the insurgents. ‘For re- 
bellion against his majesty’s person or lawful 
authority,” exclaimed Kid, in his dying speech, 
‘**the Lord knows my soul abhorreth it, name and 
thing. Loyal I have been, and will every Chris- 
tian to beso; and I was ever of this judgment, 
to give to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.” “I thank 
God,” said his companion in suffering to the 
crowd assembled round the scaffold, “my heart 
doth not condemn me of any disloyalty. I have 
been loyal, and do recommend to all to be obe- 
dient to the higher powers in the Lord. And 
that I preached at field-meetings, which is the 
other ground of my sentence, I am so far from 
acknowledging that the gospel preached that way 
was a rendezvousing in rebellion, as it is termed, 
that I bless the Lord that ever counted me worthy 
to be a witness to such meetings, which have 
been so wonderfully countenanced and owned, 
not only to the conviction, but even to the con- 
version of many thousands. That I preached 
up rebellion, and rising in arms against autho- 
rity, I bless the Lord my conscience doth not 
condemn me in this, it never being my design. 
If I could have preached Christ, and salvation in 
his name, that was my work; and herein have I 
walked according to the light and rule of the 
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Word of God, and as it did become (though one 
of the meanest) a minister of the gospel.” Such 
were the principles for which no punishment was 
thought too great; such the men whose heads 
and quarters, after the pufishment of hanging, 
were ignominiously exposed over the town-gates. 
During these years of trial and calamity, in 
which no age, or sex, or condition was spared, 
the long roll of the persecutors, and the variety 
and fiendishness of its items, could only be paral- 
leled by that of the Duke of Alva in the Nether- 
lands. The heart sickens over it, and the eye 
turns away with disgust; but out of the list we. 
may select only one instance, and that, too, by 
no means the most revolting. During this period 
of suffering for the truth—in which Christianity 
was not peace sent on earth, but a sword—and 
when kindred hearts were parted asunder by 
higher claims than those of the closest earthly 
relationship—it happened that Gilbert Wilson, a 
farmer in Wigtonshire, with his wife, had con- 
formed to Prelacy, while his two daughters, Mar- 
garet and Agnes, the former eighteen, and the 
other only thirteen years old, adhered to the 
oppressed Presbyterians. For this, such help- 
less girls were chased as if they had been armed 
men, and obliged to seek shelter among the bleak 
mountains and morasses, until they were appre- 
hended. On this the father hastened to Edin- 
burgh, and by the payment of a heavy sum ob- 
tained the life of Agnes, his little one. But no 
mercy was to be extended to Margaret; she was 
sentenced to die, and that, too, in the old Scot- 
tish mode of drowning reserved for female male- 
factors, by being bound to a stake planted in the 
sea within flood-mark, near her native Wigton. 
To another stake was bound an old woman, aged 
sixty-three, also one of these dreaded overturners 
of kings and governments. At the place of exe- 
cution, Margaret Wilson was urged by her rela- 
tions to save her life by taking the oath of im- 
plicit allegiance, and promising to attend the 
ministrations of the curate; but she had come to 
die, not to apostatize, and their entreaties were 
in vain, The tide advanced, and the old woman, 
who was nearest the sea, was struggling and 
smothering amidst the waves. ‘Margaret, what 
do you think of your friend now?” cried some, 
either in scorn or hoping that she would yet 
relent; but the intrepid girl, still undaunted at 
the fate which so soon would be hes own, replied, 
“What do I see but Christ in one of his mem- 
bers wrestling there? Think you that we are the 
sufferers? No; it is Christ in us, for he sends 
none on a warfare upon their own charges.” She 
engaged in prayer, and the water rose and covered 
her; but after a short space they lifted her up, 
and when she had recovered sensation and speech, 
Major Windram, who superintended the execur- 
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tion, asked her if she would pray for the king. 
“I wish,” she replied, “for the salvation of all 
men, and the damnation of none.” “ Dear Mar- 
garet,” cried one of the bystanders, “say, God 
save the king.” She answered calmly, “God 
save him, if He will, for it is his salvation I 
desire.” “Sir, she has said it, she has said it!” 
shouted the crowd, who expected thatshe would be 
forthwith released. But this was not enough for 
Windram; and he required her instantly to swear 
the abjuration oath, otherwise she must endure 
her doom. But though thus cruelly tantalized 
with hope after she had tasted the bitterness of 
death, the brave young martyr rejected the proffer 
by which she must have renounced her brethren 
and condemned their cause. “I will not,” she | 
firmly replied; “I am one of Christ’s children; let 
me go!” and, at the word, she was again thrust 
into the water and drowned. 

In these persecutions, which extended over a | 
long term of twenty-eight years, it is supposed 
that not less than 18,000 persons died by regular 
execution or military violence, by tortures or pri- 
vations—a fearful amount of the best and bravest, 
in a country whose population scarcely amounted 
to 1,000,000 souls. With the accession of James 
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offices, they made haste to obliterate the foul 
traces of their cruelty and mismanagement. Ac- 
cordingly, the jails were emptied of those impri- 
soned Covenanters who were still in durance, the 
pending sentences that waited for execution were 
rescinded or thrown aside, and the heads and 
mangled limbs that for years had been exposed 
upon the gates and market-crosses were hastily re- 
moved. As for those parish incumbents who had 
held office under the bishops, and who, in many 
cases, had acted as spies upon their flocks, they 
were, to the number of about 300, ejected from 
their livings by the now triumphant populace; 
but without bloodshed or loss of life, and with 
comparatively little personal violence. It was a 
marked contrast to their own conduct in the day 
of their prosperity. In this way fell that un- 
national fabric of Scottish Episcopacy which 
James VI., the first and second Charles, and 
James IJ., had spent more than a century in 
rearing. Scotland was to remain, as she had 
been from the first, a Presbyterian country. 

Tn a former chapter we have narrated the land- 
ing of the “Pilgrim Fathers” in New England; and 
the foundation of what was ultimately to become 
the Wnited States of America. It was according 


II, the darkest hour had arrived; but it was the | to the natural order of things, as instanced in the 
hour that precedes the dawn. The conflict was | general history of communities, that the com- 
no longer to be that of Prelacy against Presby- | mencement of such a stupendous undertaking 
terianism, but of both, united into one common ; should be indifficulty,and suffering, and privation. 
Protestantism, against a cause that was equally ; It is upon such a rocky foundation, and after 
the enemy of both. The blundering and head- | such toil, that great nations are raised, and per- 
Jong career of the new king to restore Cireat | | manent institutions established. The coast upon 
Britain to the see of Rome was enough to excite | which they landed was bleak, barren, and un- 
in Scotland, as well as England, universal dis- | healthy; but this proved the only defence of these 
trust, and a spirit of general resistance. One of | helpless adventurers against the tribes of wild 
these egregious errors was his attempt to ingra- | Indians, who had no temptation to settle near 
tiate himself with Dissenters of every class op- | such an uninviting spot. The rigours of an 
posed to the English church, by exempting them | American winter, against which they were 80 ill 
from previous penalties and disabilities, in which | prepared, came on, and in three months half of 
the Papists were to be included. By these acts of | that band of emigrants had perished, so that 
indulgence, published in 1687, in which every re- | scarcely fifty survived. But though the May- 
striction was successively taken off, except that | fower returned to England in the following 
against field-meetings, the Presbyterians of both | spring, not one of the survivors would avail him- 
kingdoms were enabled to assemble without hin- | self of the opportunity to quit that strand of 
derance, and worship without interruption: But | graves and sickness. On the contrary, they 
& permission so dangerous to England, from the | founded their little town of Plymouth, elected a 
numbers of the Papists who shared in the bene- | new governor in the room of the former one who 
fits of this new toleration, was of serious hurt to | had died, and opened a friendly intercourse with 
the royal cause in Scotland, where Popery was at | the nearest tribes, of whom they became the allies 
so low an ebb, and where the whole nation was | against their enemies, the Narragansetts. On 
Presbyterian. When the rising accordingly com- | the 9th of November, 1621, the Fortune, a small 
menced for the expulsion of James, there was a | barque, arrived, bringing thirty-five new settlers; 





singleness of purpose on the subject among the 
Scots, and a promptness of decision, which was 
acarcely found in England. In the meantime, 
the upholders of Scottish Prelacy felt that their 
hour had expired, and were anxious to make their 
escape. But before they abdicated their ill-held | 


and by the same vessel the first export of the 
colony was embarked for England, consisting of 
beaver-skins, and wood of various kinds, to the 
value of £500. But the Fortune was seized and 
plundered by a French privateer just when she 
had neared the English coast; and, to add to the 
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difficulties of the colonists, a further arrival of | own. The persecution that had driven them into 


destitute emigrants nearly destroyed the whole 
settlement with famine. Even when they were 
reduced to their last pint of corn, seven new colo- 
nists arrived to share it. Singularly enough, even 
while the Plymouth brethren were thus destitute, 
the spirit of English commercial enterprise had 
directed its attention to New England; and new 
colonists arrived upon its shores, animated witha 
different spirit from that of the Pilgrim Fathers— 
men of whose crimes or idleness their own coun- 
try had become weary, and whose chief motive 
of emigration was the hope of gain. From the 
scantiness of the means of support an additional 
settlement was necessary, and this originated, in 
1622, the founding of the state of Massachusetts. 
But these worthless additions, instead of being a 
help, were an incumbrance and a curse to their 
peaceful brethren; and their conduct toward the 
natives, in 1623, involved the whole colony in 
z war with the red hunters of the wilderness. 
While these events went onward, new bauds of 
adventurers continued to arrive from the mother 
country, of a better character than the new colo- 
nists of Massachusetts; and while some were of 
the common file of industrious enterprise, and 
distinguished by the old established English 
names of George, Thomas, and Edward, there 
were others whose Puritan appellatives showed 
that they were of the same religious stock as 
the men of Plymouth; such as Elder Brewster, 
Manasseh Faunce, Christian Penn, and Experi- 
ence Mitchell; Jonathan, Love, and Wrestling, 
the sons, and Fear and LPatience, the daugh- 
ters of Elder Brewster. Stout of heart, and re- 
solute in purpose were these comers, although the 
first step of their landing convinced them that 
this land of promise would also be one of “hope 
deferred.” They were gladly welcomed by their 
old friends who had preceded them; but “the 
best dish we could present them with,” one of them 
writes, “is a lobster, or piece of fish, without bread, 
or anything else, but a cup of fair spring water; 
and the long continuance of this diet, with our 
labours abroad, has somewhat abated the fresh- 
ness of our complexion, but God gives us health.” 
The reign of Charles I. produced an immense 
accession to the population of New England; but, 
unfortunately, the new-comers brought with thein 
those religious differences, and that spirit of theo- 
logical contention, which were so prevalent at 
that time in the mother country. On this account 
Massachusetts, which was re-peopled by a fresh 
arrival of Puritans, chiefly of the Independent 
and Baptist persuasions, was ready to renew the 
controversy in that distant wilderness, not only 
with those who still adhered to Episcopal princi- 
ples, but even with those who belonged to an 
earlier and more moderate Puritanism than their | 
Vou. IT. 


exile, instead of teaching them moderation and 
forbearance, had only made their adherencetto 
their own belief the mote intense; while as yet 
the principles of toleration were little understood; 
and, untaught by their own example, they thought 
that those arguments of fines, imprisonment, and 
whipping, which had been so ineffectual with 
themselves, might yet be available with others. 
But the truth had strengthened them for endur- 
ance; and they could not imagine how error— 
that is to say, religious opinions that were con- 
trary to their own—could be so obstinate as to 
hold out, or should escape the just penalty of 
their unreasonable hardihood. It was easy for 
men thus circumstanced to erect Star Chambers 
of their own, and play the part of Laud over 
men whom they regarded as the enemies of God. 
The first brunt of the storm of American perse- 
cution fell upon the Episcopalians, as the most 
avowed and dangerous enemies of Puritanism at 
large; but when this weaker party was ejected 
from their community, the victors divided, and 
turned against each other in mutual contest. 
Uniformity was to be established in these infant 
colonies as in England; but uniformity in what? 
This, among so many contending secctaries, could 
only be maintained by the strongest; and the 
question, Who was the strongest? had yet to be 
decided. The severe theocratic rule, also, under 
which the laws and examples of the Old Testa- 
ment were applied in the legislation of these 
infant states, gave scope and sanction for perse- 
cution; and among its more distinguished victims 
was Roger Williams, whose case will best illus- 
trate the spirit in which it was conducted. He 
arrived at the new transatlantic town of Tull in 
163]; and though an English Puritan minister, 
and little more than thirty years of age, his views 
of toleration were so sound and ample as to place 
him beyond most of the great religious intellects 
of the period even in his own country, This 
superiority, however, was not likely to recom- 
mend him to the land of his adoption, where the 
observance of public worship was a duty which 
every member of the community owed to the 
state, and where neither difference of opinion, 
nor scruple of conscience, nor even notorious 
laxity or indifference, could form an excuse for 
the want of regular attendance ‘af the parish 
church. He opposed the union of the religious 
with the civil power, as it then prevailed; and 
taught that the magistrate should punish guilt, 
but'not suppress freedom of opinion. Such sen- 
timents were too alarming to be tolerated; and, 
although he was chosen by the people of Salem — 
for their pastor, Williams, by a decree of the. . 
general court, was banished from the colony. It 
was in the depth of a most inclement winter that 
202 
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this sentence was inflicted; and the poor exile, | it was against the Quakers, who first appeared in 


driven into the wilderness of an uninhabited 
cotfhtry, was fain to skulk for many weeks among 
the leafless forests, with nothing but a hollow 
tree for his home. Here he would have perished, 
had not the roving Indians, more merciful than 
his Christian brethren, found him, and adminis- 
tered to his wants. At length he removed to 
Rhode Island, whither he was followed by five 
companions; and there he founded a new settle- 
ment, which he called Providence, having ob- 
tained land for the purpose by purchase from the 
natives. Being soon joined by other exiles, he 
repaired, in 1643, to England, where he obtained 
a charter for his new colony, and in 1662 a second 
was granted by Charles II., in which the settle- 
inent was entitled, “the English colony of Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantations, in New Eng- 
land;” and in this, the unlimited toleration sought 
by its founder was conceded in all its latitude. 
By this novel grant, the community of Providence 
were distinguished from every other throughout 
the whole Christian world ; and in this way an 
example was established, which the other Ameri- 
can states were afterwards gladly to adopt. Wil- 
liams himself survived to the patriarchal age of 
eighty-five, having died in 1683, when his colony, 
originally consisting of only forty souls, had in- 
creased to several thousands! 


Massachusetts, in 1656, that the war of persecu- 
tion was most violent. At their arrival, or a 
short time after, they were brought before the 
magistrates; their books were seized and burned, 
and themselves sentenced to banishment. Find- 
ing that these penalties were insufficient, new 
and more merciless statutes were enacted against 
Quakerism, which Laud himself could scarcely 
have improved. Thus a Quaker, if a man, after 
the first conviction, was to lose one of his ears, 
and if a woman, was to be severely whipped ; on 
a second offence, the man was to lose his other ear, 
and the woman to be whipped in larger measure; 
and if they still persisted in Quakerism, the 
tongue of each offender, on the third conviction, 
was to be bored through with a red-hot iron. 
Finally, it was decreed that any Quaker return- 
ing to the country, after being banished, was to 
be punished with death—a sentence which was 
several times carried into effect. In the other 
states, the proceedings against this unfortunate 
people, although of a milder character, were still 
sufficiently severe, so that any one who should 
bring, or cause to be brought, any one known 
to be a Quaker into Connecticut, was to be fined 
in £50. 

If anything can form an excuse for this in- 
tolerance and persecuting spirit, it is to be found 


This rapid increase of the infant colony of ; not only in the limited views on toleration which 


Rhode Island was but a specimen of the manner | were entertained by the original founders of the 
in which the other Anglo-American states were | United States of America, but the new and _ per- 
rising into bulk and importance. They presented | plexing emergencies which were imported by 
attractions alike for the persecuted, the discon- | every fresh immigration. The earliest settlers 
tented, and the adventurous of the mother coun- | were at one in their belief, and went on harmo- 
try; and with every year of this stirring and | niously in their common aim; but after they had 
changeful period, the tide of emigration became | cleared the wilderness around them, and driven 
stronger and more abundant. As might be ex- | back the red men into the wilderness, they were 
pected, therefore, the immediate descendants of | little prepared for the new bands that arrived— 
the Pilgrim Fathers began to change in their ori- | Socinians, Antinomians,. Familists, Anabaptists, 
ginal character as it continued to blend with the | Arminians, Anti-Sabbatarians, Ranters, Seekers, 
new elements that successively arrived. But still | Muggletonians, and many others—who entered 
the Puritan type continued to predominate; and | into their labours, and were ready each one of 
Puritan legislation became all the more severe in | them to be persecutors in thejr turn. Even the 
proportion to the increasing violation of its rules, | Quakers of this period, as we have already seen, 
and danger of its final eversion. In some of | were not those peaceful, decorous characters which 
these laws, directed against immorality in general, | they afterwards became; but, on the contrary, 
we have a curious specimen of what was accounted | were as frantic in their zeal as they were wild and 
criminal in the moral code of these early colonists. ; extravagant in their mysticism. In America, as 


| ar ‘ : 
Thus, to wear unshorn hair was a proscribed | at home, the principles of toleration were late in 


offence; and to smoke tobacco was not only de- 
nounced as sinful, but punished with a fine. The 
chief state crimes were refusal to communicate 
with the prevalent church, which involved the 
forfeiture of all civil franchises; heresy, which 


being understood, and later still in being reduced 
to practice. It was not in a day, or a year, that 
the confirmed prejudices of so many centuries 
could be unlearned, or their practices abandoned. 

During the whole of the present period, the 


was visited with banishment; and worshipping | religious history of Ireland was so uneventful 
images, for which the penalty was death. But that it may be dismissed in a single sentence. 
Its Popery had been so utterly prostrated by the 
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no re-action, while its Protestant Episcopacy was 
abolished by the Long Parliament along with the 
Episcopal supremacy in England and Scotland. 
With the Restoration its Episcopacy was restored ; 
and both houses of the Irish parliament gave 
their passive assent to every change that was 
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afterwards introduced into the mother Church of 


England. The effect of the reigns of Charles IT. 
and his brother upon Irish Popery, which was 
elevated with new hopes, and called into fresh 
action, have been fully detailed in our department 
of civil and military history. 
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FROM THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. (A.D. 1660), TO THE REVOLUTION (A.D. 1689). 


Commercial progress of England during this period —Effect of religious persecutions in advancing it—Increase of 


shipping—Increase of the national rental—Improvements in the facilities of commerce—Their effects during 
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afforded that the history of Britain to the ‘empire’ 8 nataral advantages, were those 
was mainly to be that of a great | of its political free institutions; so that while 
NA; commercial country. The three | religious persecution was rife upon the Conti- 
P| kingdoms of England, Scotland, | nent, the industrial classes, upon whom it bore 
and Ireland were united into one, | the heaviest, were fain to escape to England, 





and that, - too, by a bond that seemed indissolu- 
ble. 


where they could enjoy their religious opinions 


After a severe struggle, they had gained | unmolested; and thither also they conveyed those 


_ possession of the sea, and were thus enabled to | manufacturing arts with which they had so long 


waft their commerce whithersoever they pleased. 
This superiority also, which they had obtained 
over the ocean, the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were well fitted to retain, by their posi- 
tion in Europe, by their admirable havens and 
bays, and by the westerly winds that could carry 
their navies with facility against any point of 
foreign attack, and at the same time protect 


enriched the countries that had now ungratefully 
given them up to the persecutor. In this way, 
the fanaticism of the Duke of Alva drove the 
art of cloth-weaving into England; while at a 
later period the persecution of his Huguenot 
subjects, by Louis XIV., naturalized among us 
the gainful process of silk-weaving. Strangely, 
too, it happened, that even when persecution was 
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practised among ourselves, the result, instead of 
being fatal to our commercial prosperity, as it 
had been to Spain, Holland, France, and every 
other country into which it had been introduced, 
was so overruled in the case of Britain, as only 
to deepen the stability and extend the range of 
her commerce. The Puritans of England and 
the Covenanters of Scotland, when their own 
country was converted into a house of bondage, 
repaired or were banished to America; and there 
they founded those colonies that formed not only 
so rich a source of immediate profit, but were 
afterwards to be expanded into a great collected 
empire, whose limits were to be determined only 
by its all but inexhaustible resources. These 
singular advantages which the commerce of Great 


Britain had now acquired, our merchants were. 


already carrying into active operation; and Hol- 
Jand saw herself outdone by her pupil, not only 
in persevering industry, but also in bold successful 
aulventure. All this, De Witt, the celebrated 
Dutch statesman, clearly saw and announced to 
his countrymen: but the warning which it tended 
to convey came too late. It was England, not 
Holland, that was thenceforth to be the great 
store-house of the world, and the mart from 
which its merchandise was to be diffused through 
every country. 

In tracing, as on former occasions, the steps 
by which, during the present period, the progress 
of British industry was advanced, and the mer- 
cantile tendency engrafted upon the people as a 
national characteristic, we turn in the first case 
to the state of our shipping. And here, a mate- 
rial increase is to be found in the royal navy, 
which had been steadily progressing since the 
days of Elizabeth and her successor. At the 
death of the former sovereign, it mustered only 
thirteen ships, the largest of which was only of 
1000 tons burden; but at that of.James, it had in- 
creased to twenty-four ships, the largest of which 
was of 1400 tons, From that period, the increase 
had been so great, mainly owing to the rule of 
Oliver Cromwell, who never lost sight of the 
true interests of the nation, and partly to the 
naval victories of Blake, that the royal navy at 
the Restoration amounted to 57,463 tons, and 
at the close of the reign of Charles IT. to 103,558. 
During the next unsettled reign, indeed, this 
tonnage had diminished to 101,892, at which 
amount it stood at the Revolution in 1689; the 
progress, however, of royal ship-building had set 
in so steadily, that this proved to be nothing more 
than a temporary interruption. As to the mer- 
cantile shipping, of which it would be impossible 
to form an exact estimate, we can only state in 
round terms from the authorities of the period, 
that from 1666 to 1688 it had neafly doubled. 
Of thia commercial navy, we fiud, that from 
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thirty-five to forty ships, each carrying from 
sixty to 100 men, were employed by the East 
India Company ; 80,000 tons of shipping in the 
coal trade of Newcastle, and 40,000 in the trade 
to Guinea and America. A fair criterion of the 
value of this commerce by its re-action upon 
landed property may be adopted from the fact, 
that whereas in 1600 the general rental of Eng- 
land, for land, houses, mines, &c., did not exceed 
£6,000,000 annually, in 1688 it had risen to about 
£14,000,000. 

As might have been expected, the facilities 
for the extension and circulation of commerce, 
both at home and abroad, kept pace with this 
increase, and were nothing more than the natural 
results that, even if hindered, would have forced 
themselves into full operation. One of these was 
the reduction of the rate of interest from ten to 
six per cent., which had been enacted by the 
Rump Parliament in 1651, and was continued 
after the Restoration. Another was the extinc-” 
tion of those vexatious charters, by which com- 
panies had been wont to monopolize the com- 
nerce of different countries; but which had now so 
completely yielded to the enterprise of individual 
traders, that none of them remained except the 
East India Company. The mercantile interests 
of this period must also have received a fresh 
impulse from a board of trade, established by 
Cromwell in 1655, for the promotion of traffic 
and navigation, and afterwards enlarged by 
Charles IT. into a council of commerce, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of our colonies 
and foreign plantations. We can perceive also 
that the improvements in the regulations of the 
post-office must have had an incalculable influ- 
ence upon the operations of traffic, when we re- 
collect that a single letter was now conveyed to 
a distance of eighty miles for twopence. The 
effects of all these commercial improvements 
upon the welfare of society may be estimated 
from the following summary, given by Sir Josiah 
Child, of their results during the short course of 
twenty years:—“ First,” he says, “we have gene- 
rally now one-third more money with appren- 
tices than we did twenty years before. Secondly, 
notwithstanding the decay of some, and the loss 
of other trades, yet, in the gross, we ship off now 
one-third more of our manufactures, and of our tin 
and lead, than we did twenty years ago. Thirdly, 
new-built houses in London yield twice the rent 
which they did before the conflagration in 1666 ; 
and houses immediately before that fire gene- 
rally yielded one-fourth more rent than they did 
twenty years ago. Fourthly, the speedy and 
costly rebuilding, after that great fire, in London, 
is @ convincing, and to a stranger an amaz- 
ing argument of the plenty and late increase of 
money in England. Fifthly, we have now more 
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than double the number of merchants and ship- 
ping that we had twenty years ago.. Sixthly, 
the course of our trade, from the increase of our 
money, is strangely altered within these twenty 
years; most payments from merchants and shop- 
keepers being now made with ready money, 
whereas formerly the course of our general trade 
ran at three, six, nine, and eighteen months’ 
time.” From other contemporaneous sources we 
learn the following important facts, of changes 
that had occurred in the space of forty years:— 
The royal revenue had trebled. The customs 
had yielded an increase of more than thrice the 
former amount. The postage of letters had in- 
creased twenty-fold. The number of houses in 
London was more than doubled; while a great 
increase had also taken place in the principal 
towns in England and Ireland. 
coal for domestic purposes and in the burning of 
bricks, the export of that commodity from New- 
castle was quadrupled. And to come nearer to do- 
mestic life and comfort, the importation of wines, 
the multiplication of carriages, and the splendour 
of equipages and household furniture had been 
very greatly increased. To return again to Sir 
Josiah Child, whom we formerly quoted, he states, 
ina work published in 1688, the following im- 
portant particulars, with which we close this de- 
partment of the subject. He tells us, that more 
men were now to be found upon the Exchange 
of London worth £10,000, than had been worth 
£1000 when the abatement in the rate of interest 
to six per cent. was made by the Rump Parlia- 
ment in 1651. He informs us, moreover, that 
sixty years previous, a dewry of £500 with a 
daughter was of higher account than £2000 at 
present; that gentlewomen formerly thought 
themselves well clothed in a serge gown which 
their chamber-maids would now be ashamed to 
wear; and that besides the immense increase in 
rich clothes, jewels, plate, and furniture, there 
were now 100 coaches for one that had been 
kept before. 

While wealth, however, was thus increasing on 
the one hand, the number of the poor appears to 
have been multiplying on the other. This was 
nothing more than the usual result of such a pro- 
gress in every state of society. The standard of 
comfort is thereby so greatly raised, that those 
who cannot attain to it, are only made the more 
conscious of their inferiority and deprivation. In 
the mercantile scramble it also must happen, that 
many will be daunted at the outset by its difficul- 
ties, and many thrown out by adverse chances in 
the competition. In this way, while the merchan- 
dise and manufactures of the country were so 
greatly increasing its wealth, and multiplying its 
comforts, the number of those who could not share 
in it was increasing also. This was such a nota- 
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ble reality, and so startling to the simple com- 
prehensions of our ancestors, that the press of 
this period teemed with plans by which the evil 
was proposed to be remetlied. But the perma- 
nent cure still waited to be discovered; and until 
this could be accomplished, society was fain to 
content itself with such temporary expedients as 
held the evil at arm’s-length, and handed it over 
to the succeeding generation. In 1677 it was 
calculated that there were 100,000 paupers in 
England; and for their subsistence a poor-rate 
had already been established, which was now in- 
creased to nearly £840,000 per annum. Even 
now, however, the obvious evils of such a remedy 
were felt, and are thus summed up by a writer of 
the day: “It (the poor-rate) is employed only 
to maintain idle persons; doth great hurt rather 
than good; makes a world of poor more than other- 
wise there would be; prevents industry and labo- 
riousness; men and women growing so idle and 
proud that they will not work, but lie upon the 
parish wherein they dwell for maintenance; apply- 
ing themselves to nothing but begging or pilfer- 
ing, and breeding up their children accordingly; 
never putting them upon anything that may ren- 
der them useful in their generations, or beneficial 
either to themselves or the kingdom.” Harsher 
measures were therefore resorted to; and in .1662 
a law was enacted by which the poor were once 
more reduced to that bondage of the soil from 
which they had been emancipated for centuries. 
This was accomplished by the act empowering 
any two justices of the peace, upon the complaint 
of the church-wardens and overseers of the poor, 
to lay hold of any new comer, within forty days 
after his arrival in the parish, and forcibly re- 
mand him to the parish in which he was last 
legally settled, unless he could show that he 
was no vagabond or pauper, or prove that he 
rented a tenement of £10 per annum. This mer- 
ciless law, by which the poor were cooped up 
and imprisoned within their own several districts, 
for the purpose of entailing upon each district 
the burden of its own pauperism, and nothing 
further, continued in force for 130 years, and was 
not repealed until the close of the last century. 
This singular indifference to the liberty of the 
subject, and restoration of feudal bondage in one 
of its worst forms, was also co-existent with 
another enormity closely connécted with the 
mercantile spirit of the period, and which perhaps 
wholly arose from it. The scene of the iniquity 
to which we refer was Bristol, where, we are 
told, all persons, even common shopkeepers, more 
or less traded to the American plantations—but 
a, traffic so lucrative was perhaps not exclusively 
confined to this particular port. It appears that 
the aldermen and justices of Bristol had: been 
accustomed to transport their felons, who were 
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willing to accept such an alternative, to America, 
and sell them as slaves to the planters. But as 
felons were not numerous enough for the grow- 
ing avarice of the magistrates, they soon included 
whole shoals of petty-larceny rogues and pilferers 
among the same live cargoes, whom they fright- 
ened into acquiescence by the terrors of perpetual 
imprisonment or a halter. In this way, a brisk 
trade commenced, that was continued for many 
years; and as the civic magistrates found their 
account in it, the aldermen took the bench by 
turns, while each had his division of the spoil. 
At length this enormity was attacked, and that, 
too, by no better a personage than Judge Jeffreys 
himself; and, perhaps, none but that ermined ini- 
quity and prince of legal oppressors would have 
had courage for such a feat. “It appears not,” 
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life by the mercantile impulse which England 
had now received, was manifested in that love 
of travel and locomotion which had become a pre- 
valent characteristic. The growing expansion 
of the public mind disdained its former limits, as 
well as mere local enjoyments; and while it sought 
x wider and more varied range, the rapid open- 
ing of highways and multiplication of the means 
of conveyance gave wings to this new ambition. 
The middle and even the lower classes could now 
indulge their love of journeying, not merely on 
pack-horses, which generally travelled in teams, 
or in long waggons that conveyed the goods and 
visitors of one town to another, but also in stage- 
coaches, which after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century began to be run upon the princi- 
pal roads, and at moderate charges, The descrip- 


says the narrative, “ how this outrageous practice ; tion of one of these earlier stage-coaches is thus 
came to the knowledge of the lord chief-justice ;' given by Taylor, the water-poet:—“ It wears 
but, when he had hold of the end, he made |! two boots, and no spurs, sometimes having two 


thorough-stitch work with them, for he delighted 
in such fair opportunities to rant, 


broom to sweep them. 


| 


{ 


pair of legs in one boot; and oftentimes, against 


He came to | nature, most preposterously it makes fair ladies 
the city, and told some that he had brought a} wear the boot. 


Moreover, it makes people imi- 


The city of Bristol was a | tate sea-crabs, in being drawn side-ways, as they 
proud body; and their head, the mavor, in the , are when they sit in the boot of the coach.” 


In 


assize commission is put before the judge of assize, | this awkward posture, the outside passenger tra- 


though, perhaps, it was not so in this extraordi- 
nary commission of oyer and terminer. But for 
certain, when his lordship came upon the bench, 
and examined this matter, he found all the alder- 
men and justices concerned in this kidnapping 
trade more or less, and the mayor himself as bad 
as any. He therefore turns to the mayor, ac- 
coutred with his scarlet and furs, and gave him 
all the ill names that scolding eloquence could 
supply; and so, with rating and staring, as his 
way was, never left till he made him quit the 
bench, and go down to the criminal’s post at the 
bar; and there-he pleaded for himself, as a com- 
mon rogue or thief must have done; and when 
the mayor hesitated a little, or slackened his 
pace, he bawled at him, and, stamping, called for 
his guards—for he was general by commission. 
Thus the citizens saw their scarlet chief magis- 
trate at the bar, to their infinite terror and amaze- 
ment. He then took security of them to auswer 
informations, and so left them to ponder their 
cases amongst themselves. At London, Sir Ro- 
bert Cann (the mayor) applied, by friends, to ap- 
pease him, and to get from under the prosecution; 
and at last he granted it, saying, ‘Go thy way; 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.’ 
The prosecutions depended till the Revolution, 
which made an amnesty; and the fright only, 
which was no small one, was all the punishment 
these judicial kidnappers underwent; and the 
gains acquired by so wicked a trade rested peace- 
fully in their pockets.” . 

One striking effect produced upon every-day 


velled, or rather crawled, at the rate perchance 
of three miles an hour, stoppages included; but 
however uncomfortable such progress might be, 
compared with the smooth velocity of modern 
conveyance, it was a wondrous improvement 
upon the weary pedestrianism of an earlier gene- 
ration. Even these facilities for travelling, how- 
ever, were enough to arouse the alarmists of the 
day, and England, it was thought, was driving to 
destruction at full gallop. As stage-coaches, it 
was alleged, enabled any Londoner, whenever he 
had occasion, to repair to any place where his 
business lay, for two, three, or four shillings, if 
within twenty miles of London, and so propor- 
tionately to any part of England, “no man there- — 
fore,’ writes an author on the subject, “will keep 
a horse for himself, and another for his man, all 
the year, to ride one or two journeys, unless 


some noble soul that scorns and abhors being 


confined to so ignoble, base, and sordid a way of 
travelling as these coaches oblige him unto, and 
who prefers a public good before his own ease 
and advantage.” From this strange diatribe (writ- 
ten in 1673), we learn the following important 
particulars in the travelling statistics of the 
period. Stage-coach conveyance was confined to 
the three great lines of road leading to Exeter, 
York, and Chester. The fare from London to any 
one of these towns was 40s. in summer, and 45s, in 
winter, besides ls. to each coachman (four in num- 
ber, being changed during the journey) for drink- 
money. Each of these stage-coaches was provided 
with forty horses, and usually carried eighteen 
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passengers a-week from London to theabove-men- 
tioned towns, and brought back as many to the 
metropolis, Then, there were short stages within 
twenty or thirty miles of London, each coach 
' having four horses, and carrying six passengers 
a-day. Shorter stages still were those of ten miles, 
to which the coach went and returned on the 
same day, with an average freight of twelve pas- 
sengers; and besides these, there were the short- 
est of all, being within three, four, or five miles’ 
distance from London. Thus, there were stage- 
coaches that plied to almost every town within 
twenty and twenty-five miles of the capital, which 
not only the Londoners, but people of Middlesex, 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey kept in constant occu- 
pation; and these passengers were gentlemen 
travelling on pleasure, or to visit their friends or 
country-houses, and traders and merchants to the 
fairs and markets. These men, it is added almost 
with a groan, formerly kept a horse or two of 
their own, but had now discontinued such a noble 
and laudable practice. 

Few incidents of the period are more ustound- 
ing than the rapid increase of coaches that had 
taken place in England, notwithstanding the de- 
nunciations of moralists, and even the prohibitory 
enactments of parliament. At least 6000, we are 
informed, were to be found in London, the suburbs, 
and within four miles’ compass, in 1636. Of these, 
we find that 1900 was the number of hackney- 
coaches belonging to the city of London, chiefly 
drawn then, as afterwards, by “base lean jades, 
unworthy to be seen in so brave a city, or to 
stand about a king’s court.” As London was such 
a confused mass of narrow crooked streets before 
the great fire, every expedient had to be adopted 
to insure a safe pilotage for these vehicles; and 
therefore the hackney-coachman, especially after 
the Restoration, was obliged to mount one of his 
horses as a postilion, armed with a short whip 
and spurs; while the coach itself was of such 
small construction, and so uneasily hung, that it 
looked like a sedan chair on wheels. Narrow, 
rugged, aud miry streets, however, were not the 
only evils which the London coaches encountered ; 
for such was the hatred of the populace at these 
“hell-carts,” as they still continued to call them, 
and the rivalry of draymen, who delighted to 
drive against them and overturn them, that a 
coachwreck wag as common in the metropolis 
as a shipwreck in the German Ocean or the Bay 
of Biscay. Still, in spite of the jeers of the mob, 
the barricades of cars, and the oaths and curses 
that pursued the precarious route of the flying 
vehicle, these hackneys continued to multiply, 
especially after the rebuilding of London, so that 
people of the middle and even the lower classes 
were glad to use them for the purposes of busi- 
ness or pleasure. We need only add, that while 
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from the commencement the common coaches 
were drawn by two horses, the nobility had the 
especial privilege of using four. The Duke of 
Buckingham, placing himself at the head of his 
order, set up a coach with sik horses; upon which 
the Earl of Northumberland, to rebuke or cari- 
cature his pride, caused himself to be driven 
through the streets in one that was drawn by 
eight stout nags. Four and even six-horse car- 
riages did not long continue to be an exclusive 
privilege of nobility. 

The principle of rapid conveyance having thus 
increased with the multiplication of business in 
every department of life, as well as the general 
augmentation of means for its gratification, every 
improvement, whether in safety, comfort, or speed, 
was certain to be weleomed. Above all, safety 
and comfort were as yet of chief account. “It 
is a most uneasy kind of passage in coaches,” 
says the water-poet. ‘on the paved streets of 
London, wherein men and women are so tossed, 
tumbled, jumbled, rumbled, and crossing of ken- 
nels, dunghills, and uneven ways.” Besides, it 
was utterly inconsistent with aristocratic dignity 
that the carman should drive up against a coach 
filled with “six nobles sitting together,” and com- 
pel the coachman “to stop and give place to as 
many barrels of beer.” A remedy was soon hit 
upon that bore the same relation to the old litter 
that the coach had done to the whirlicot. This 
was the sedan, which had been iu use in Spain 
somewhat in the form of the Eastern palanquin, 
and three curious specimens of which Prince 
Charles, afterwards Charles I., brought to Eng- 
land on his return from the court of Philip IV. 
Of these sedans, he presented two to the Duke 
of Buckingham, and the proud favourite was not 
long in using them; “but,” says Wilson in his 
Memoirs, “when Buckingham came to be carried 
in a chair upon men’s shoulders, the clamour and 
noise of it was so extravagant that the people 
would rail on him in the streets, loathing that 
men should be brought to as servile a condition 
as horses.” It was indeed a new spectacle in 
England, where horse-litters had only been used, 
and that, too, for the conveyance of the sick and 
infirm. But in spite of the loathsome spectacle 
of bondage which it presented to a people now 
fully awake to the blessings of liberty, and de- 
termined to win it at whatever cost, the fashion 
so rapidly increased, that even before the first 
year of its introduction had expired, the poet 
Massinger thus alludes to it in his play of the 
“Bondman :”— 


‘“‘O pride of women! Coaches are too common ; 
They surfeit in the happiness of peace ; 
And ladies think they keep not state enough | 
If, for their pomp and ease, they are not borne 
In triumph ou men’s shoulders.” 
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From the precarious footing of the London streets, 
na well as the wrath of the mob, which by this 
time was a “voice potential” in the state, the 
sedan, instead of being carried upon the dan- 
gerous elevation of men’s shoulders, was soon 
borne in the more convenient fashion of a hand- 
barrow, while the chairmen, chiefly Irishmen — 
even at this time regarded as “hereditary bond- 
men” in England—were supposed to be in their 
proper vocation while they officiated as the pack- 
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| and other such convenient localities for a water 
féte, preferred an inland pic-nic among the gar- 
dens or forests, to which their carriages could 
waft them in an hour. or two; while the busy 
Inns of Court, whose thousands of students and 
practitioners had hitherto used the facilities of 
the river alike for business or for pleasure, were 
now to be found flying along the streets with 
their books, briefs, and green bags, six in a coach. 
The Thames, no longer the great highway of Lon- 


horses of Euglishmen. From these and other such | don, was little better than a water conveyance, in 
causes, this mode of conveyance soon became less | the absence of bridges, between the city and the 
obnoxious to the public eye; while the charge of | borough; and the small clusters of ferrymen that 
effeminacy which it had raised was so thoroughly | now lingered on at the different crossing-places, 
relinquished, that Cromwell himself could deposit | looking out hungrily for a chance fare, were but 
his iron frame in a sedan, and be carried through | the ghosts of a departed glory, as they uplifted 


the streets of London without censure. 
But what of the Thames during this progress 
of revolution? Hitherto it had formed the great 


their voices in supplication with, ‘Boat, your 
honour !—boat, boat!” 


| While the uses of the river were thus so 


inedium of metropolitan conveyance. Its banks | greatly relinquished, the streets of London be- 
on either side were studded thick, as far as Lon- 
don extended, with the quays of the nobles and 
wharfsa of the commons, while its waters were 
peopled with every kind of vessel, from the 
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View of Westminster Bridge. 


' the streets. 





| hoved to be proportionably improved: the mul- 
the apse of coaches not only demanded but 
| 


also compelled a correspondent reformation in 
During the present period, there- 
fore, we find a renewed ardour 
at work in the widening and 
paving of streets, and convert- 
ing crooked lanes and alleys 
into straight ones. For this, 
too, the fire afforded the best 
facilities, as the sordid temp- 
tation of tinkering old path- 
ways and buildings to the last 
was removed; and, indeed, 
there was full need for so 
terrible a visitation, when we 
recollect what an overgrown 
congeries of foul uneven 
streets, dirt, and pestilential 
smells London had became. 
All this we learn from the 
orders that were given by act 
of parliament, only four years 
before the great fire, for the 
amendment of the highways 
of London and Westminster. 
From this source it appears 
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bucentaur-like barge of royalty to the nutshell | that, in consequence of the rapid increase of build- 


skull or wherry. Of this immense fleet, set 
apart for London conveyance only, Stow gives 
us a distinct conception, when he informs us that 
it employed 40,000 watermen, who could furnish 
20,000 sailors for the fleet. But now these royal 
water processions dwindled into the paltry annual 
pageant of the lord-mayor's show. The nobility, 
in imitation of royalty, laid down their gilded 


ing, the stopping and filling up of ditches and 
sewers, and neglect of repairs, the highways be- 
tween these two great portions of the metropolis, 
as well as the suburbs, were, and for some years 
past had been, “so miry and foul, as is not only 
very noisome, dangerous, and inconvenient to 
the inhabitants thereabouts, but to all the king’s 
liege people riding and travelling to and from the 


barges; the fashionables who dwelt near the | said cities.” In addition to this, we learn that it 
Thames, at St. Katharine’s, Bankside, Lambeth | had been for some time the practice of the inha- 
Marah, Westminster, Whitefriars’, Coleharbour, | bitants to throw out “great quantities of sea-coal 


cyan ny 
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ashes, dust, dirt, and other filth,” into the streets, 
lanes, and alleys—a sure welcome to the plague, 
us well as aggravation of its violence. These 
evils were ordered to be immediately repaired, 
by new paving the great streets between London 
and Westminster, which were specified by name. 
Every inhabitant, also, was to sweep the street 
before his own house twice a-week, under a pen- 
alty of 3s. 4d. for every case of omission, And 
as a cure for total darkness, and those deeds of 
darkness with which the streets of London aboun- 
ded at midnight, when the “sons of Belial” sal- 
lied out, “flown with insolence and wine,” every 
householder whose dwelling fronted the street 


the evening, under penalty of Is. 
at best a glimmer—more perplexing, 


Here was 
it may be, 
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being a baker's house or shop in Pudding Lane, 
near Fish Street Hill, kept by one Farryner. 
Pepys was awoke by a servant at three o'clock, 
with the information that there was a fire in the 
city, which was sufficient to hurry him to the 
window; but, thinking that the spectacle was too 
trivial, and too far off to tempt him from his home, 
he returned to bed, but was told, soon after seven 
o'clock, that the fire had already burned down 
300 houses, and was now burning down all Fish 
Street by London Bridge. This was enough for 
the indefatigable sight-seer, who repaired to the 
Tower, and mounted one of its highest places, 


. from which he saw “the houses, at that end of 
was ordered to hang out candles, or lights in | the bridge, all on fire, and an infinite great fire on 
lanterns, or otherwise, in some part of his house ; this and Whe other side the end of the bridge ;” 
next the street, every night between Michaelmas | and, on descending, he was told by the lieutenant 
and Lady Day, from sunset until nine o'clock in | of the Tower that St. Magnus’ Church, and the 


| 


greater part of Fish Street, were already de- 
stroyed. He went down to the water-side, took 


than darkness itself—lasting only until the sober | boat, and passed through the bridge, where the 


part of the community had gone to bed, and kept | whole spectacle was opened to his view. 


up only during the winter. Thus was London 
lighted, not only at this time but for a long period 


| 


The 
previous drought of the weather, and the abun- 


' dance of old lath and timber, of which the houses 


afterwards; and those who went abroad after the | were mainly built, made the fire go onward like 


hour of nine, had either to grope their way in 


/a torrent: “everybody endeavouring to remove 


the dark through the filth and pitfalls of the | their goods, and flinging into the river, or bring- 


streets, or carry a flambeau, link, or lantern. 
Thus a regeneration of London, without a pre- 
vious destruction, appears to have been impossi- 
ble, more especially when we take into account 
the decayed timber and lath and plaster of which 
it was principally composed. Nothing, however, 
but the commercial wealth of London, aided by 
the lately aroused enterprise of the people, could 
have rebuilt, in so short a time, a metropolis far 
surpassing the old both in extent and grandeur. 
Even only eight years after the fire, it so much 
exceeded its former limits that the old state alarm 
was excited on the occasion, and the former pro- 
hibitions upon metropolitan extension were re- 
newed, These, however, were now so little 
heeded, that court and parliament were obliged 
to submit, more especially as the extension chiefly 
went westward with the courtiers and aristo- 
cracy; aud in 1685 new acts of parliament were 
vouchsafed, erecting two new parishes, which 
were those of St. Aune’s and St. James’s, in 
Westminster. 

An event so important as the great fire of Lon- 
don, that has no parallel in history except the 
burning of Rome in the reign of Nero, is too 
momentous to be dismissed with a passing notice. 
It was also.a conflagration, in the strong glare of 
which the national character, both in its good 
and evil qualities, was manifested with most im- 
pressive distinctness. Its commencement was at 
ten o'clock on Sunday evening, the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1666; and its origin was humble, enough, 
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ing them into lighters that lay off; poor people 
staying in their houses as long as till the very 
fire touched them, and then running into boats, 
or clambering from one pair of stairs, by the 
water-side, to another.” After waiting an hour, 
marking the rapid progress of the fire, and seeing 
that none attempted to extinguish it, all being 
employed in saving their lives or property, Pepys 
went up the river for Whitehall to carry the 
tidings to the court. On the king being adver- 
tised of the danger, he sent Pepys into the city 
with his commands to the lord-mayor to spare 
no houses—-to pull down before the fire in every 
direction; and, on entering the city for the pur- 
pose, the active messenger found that the fire 
had entered before him, destroying churches, 
public buildings, and houses by wholesale, while 
the streets were crowded with people removing 
their goods in carts or upon their backs. Thread- 
ing his way with difficulty amidst the throng, 
Pepys reached Cannon Street, where he found 
Bludworth, the lord-mayor, stupified and ex- 
hausted; who, on receiving the royal message, 
“cried like a fainting woman,’ and exclaimed, 
“Lord! what can Ido? Iamspent: people will 
not obey me. I have been pulling down houses; 
but the fire overtakes us faster than we can do 
it.” The inept civic functionary also added that 
he must go and refresh himself, for he had been 
up all night. By this time it was mid-day. The 
houses in Thames Street being chiefly warehouses 
filled with pitch and tar, oil, wine, and spirits, 
208 
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were catching fire in rapid succession; goods that 
had been removed to what were thought places 
of safety, were again being shifted to houses fur- 
ther off, only to require, in a short time, a further 
removal; and the churches themselves were filled 
with property, but only to serve as fuel for the 
advancing bontire. 

In the afternoon, Pepys returned to the city, 
and found the advance of the fire still steady and 
resistless. Cannon Street was emptied into Lom- 
bard Street, and this rich mart of goldsmiths was 
now to be visited in its turn. At St. Paul’s Wharf 
he again took boat, and sailed both above and 
below the bridge, where he saw that the confla- 
gration was so wide that there was no prospect 
of arresting it. In the streets were ng@hing but 
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u chaos of people, horses and carts, crowding, 
driving, and ready to run over each other; while 
the river was full of lighters and boats taking in 
goods, a great part of which was also swimming in 
the water, in the hurry of such a wild removal. 
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they took a parting view, for the night, of the 
devoted city. “ We saw the fire grow,” he says, 
‘and, as it grew darker, appeared more and more; 
and in corners aud upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up 
the hill of the city, in a most horrid, malicious, 
bloody flame, not like the fine flame of an ordi- 
nary fire. We stayed till, it being darkish, we 
saw the fire as only one entire arch of fire from 
this to the other side the bridge, and in a bow 
up the hill for an arch of above a mile long. It 
made me weep to see it. The churches, houses, 
and all on fire and flaming at once; and a horrid 
noise the flames made, and the cracking of houses 
at their ruin.” 

While Pepys was thus noting the appearance 
and progress of the 
conflagration chiefly 
from the river, an- 
other distinguished 
diarist, the accom- - 
plished Evelyn, was 
observing it by 
Jand, and has given 
a full account of the 
particulars. It was 
not until after din- 
ner that he went to 
the bank-side, in 
Southwark, to wit- 
ness the dismal 
spectacle; and he 
saw, from that point 
of view, that the 
whole city near the 
water-side was in 
flames, and that all 
the houses from the 
bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards towards 
Cheapside, down to the Three Cranes, were con- 
sumed, At night he returned to the same place, 
and found the whole south part of the city burning 
from Cheapside to the Thames, and all along Corn- 


In his minute touches of description, he is also | hill, Tower Street, Fenchurch Street, Gracechurch 
careful to mark that “ hardly one lighter or boat | Street, and so along to Baynard’s Castle. And 
in three that had the goods of « house in, but | terrible was the close of this first day, which he 
there was a pair of virginals in it.” Upon the | has described with a breadth that Pepys could 
water, he also saw the king and the Duke of | never have attempted. ‘The conflagration was 80 
York issuing orders to pull down houses; but | universal, and the people so astonished, that, from 
the progress of the fire was too rapid, and its | the beginning, I know not by what despondency 


rule too dominant, to be checked by these kingly 
behests. After a short interval, when the wind 
had strengthened, his cruise upon the water 
became more limited from the driving of the 
smoke, and the showers of fire-drops and fire- 
flakes, which made a further sojourn upon the 
Thames both dangerous and intolerable. Thus 


or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it, so that 
there was nothing heard or seen but crying out 
and lamentation, running about like distracted 
creatures without at all attempting to save even 
their goods: such a strange consternation there 
was upon them, so as it burned both in breadth 
and length, the churches, public halls, exchange, 


driven from the water, Pepya and his companions | hospitals, monuments, and ornaments; leaping, 
landed at Bankside, and as the evening closed iu | after a prodigious manner, from house to house 
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and street to street, at great distances one from the 
other; for the heat, with a long set of fair and 
warm weather, had even ignited the air, and pre- 
pared the materials to conceive the fire, which 
devoured after an incredible manner houses, fur- 
niture, and everything. . . . Oh, the miserable 
and calamitous spectacle! such as, haply, the 
world had not seen since the foundation of it, 
nér to be outdone till the universal conflagration 
thereof. All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like 
the top of a burning oven; and the light seen 
above forty miles round about for many nights. 
God grant mine eyes may never behold the like, 
who now saw above 10,000 houses all in one 
flame. The noise, and cracking, and thunder of 
the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women 
and children, the hurry of people, the fall of 
towers, houses, and churches, was like an hideous 
storm, and the air all about so hot and inflamed, 
that, at the best, one was not able to approach it; 
so that they were forced to stand still and let 
the flames burn on, which they did for near two 
miles in length and one in breadth. The clouds, 
also, of smoke were dismal, and reached, upon 
computation, near fifty miles in length. Thus I 
left it this afternoon burning, a resemblance of 
Sodom, or the last day. It forcibly called to my 
mind that passage, non enim hic habemus stabilem 
civitatem [here we have no abiding city]; the 
ruins resembling the picture of Troy. London 
was, but is no more.” 

It will be perceived that the greater part of 
the mischief was effected during the first twenty- 
four hours. But on the following day, the fire 
had got as far as the Inner Temple, while all 
Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, War- 
wick Lane, Newgate, Paul’s Chain, and Watling 
Street were in a flame, and for the most part 
reduced to ashes. St. Paul's Church could not 
escape amidst the ruin; and it the more easily 
caught fire from the scaffolding with which it was 
surrounded, as it was about to undergo a thorough 
repair. The stones of this church, Evelyn tells 
us, “flew like grenadoes, the melting lead run- 
ning down the streets in a stream, and the very 
pavements glowing with fiery redness, so as no 
horse nor man was able to tread on them, and 
the demolition had stopped all the passages, so 
that no help could be applied.” And still no 
means appear to have been used to check the 
wide-wasting and continually spreading destruc- 
tion. At the first, men had hurried, as we have 
seen, to preserve their lives and goods, each only 
thinking of his own safety; but when they were 
driven from one shelter to another, they either fled 
from the city leaving all behind them, or gazed 
in stupid apathy, and did nothing. It was no 
wonder, if we consider the nature of the calamity, 
so great, so terrible, and unprecedented, in which 
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all past experience was useless, and all natural 
courage quelled and paralyzed: “all men stood 
amazed as spectators,’ says Clarendon, “ only no 
man knowing what remedy to apply, nor the 
magistrates what orders to give.” The first prn- 
dent suggestion had been to pull down the houses 
nearest the fire, by which its progress might have 
been stopped at once; but the selfishness of the 
owners opposed this proceeding until it was too 
late. At last, and when it was scarcely worth 
while, the remedy was used which should have 
been adopted at first: it was to blow up the 
houses with gunpowder wherever the flames were 
advancing, and thus to save what portion of the 
metropolis yet remained. This process did not 
commende until the afternoon of the second day, 
and with the buildings nearest the Tower; but 
although the noise of the exploding buildings, as 
Pepys informs us, frightened the people more 
than anything, its good effects were soon ex- 
perienced, so that the practice became general ; 
and such large gaps were made in every direc- 
tion, as to confine the fire, while the abatement 
of the wind prevented it from spreading. The 
conflagration, after continuing to blaze, and finally 
to smoulder for several days, was exhausted, so 
that on the eighth day from the commencement 
Evelyn was able to note in his diary, “TI went 
again to the ruins, for it was now no longer a 
city.” 

Miserable in the meantime was the condition 
of those whom a few hours had unhoused, and 
driven out in myriads. They had taken refuge 
in St. George’s Fields, Moorfields, and as far as 
Highgate, and in a circle of several miles, “‘ some 
under miserable huts and hovels, many without 
a rag or any necessary utensils, bed or board, 
who from delicateness, riches, and easy accommo- 
dations in stately and well-furnished houses, were 
now reduced to extremest misery and poverty.” 
Of these, there were 200,000 persons of all ranks 
and degrees, standing beside what little property 
they had been able to save; but though they 
were ready to perish with hunger, not one con- 
descended to beg for relief—‘“ which to me,” says 
Evelyn, “appeared a stranger sight than any | 
had seen.” While they occupied this miserable 
encampment, a rumour was suddenly raised 
among them that the French and Dutch, with 
whom we were at war, had not only landed, but 
were even entering the city. The thought of the 
horrors of war thus about to be added to those 
of pestilence and fire maddened the sufferers ; 
they snatched what weapons were at hand, and 
could scarcely be prevented from a rush upon the 
burning city, and an attack upon the strangers 
who belonged to these countries, until soldiers 
and guards were sent to lead them back into the 
fields, and mount guard over them to prevent a 
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further outbreak. To feed such a multitude, | it withont wondering where the wealth could be 


also, the king and council had issued a procla- 
mation requiring all the country round to bring 
daily aud constantly provisions to the various 
markets established for their relief; to open all 
churches, chapels, schools, and other places, for 
the stowage of the goods they had saved; and 
to make every town patent to the free reception 
of such as exercised manual occupations. 

The extent of this conflagration comprised a 
space of 436 acres. Its boundaries, as stated in 
the London Guzctte, were the Temple Church, 
near Holborn Bridge, Pye Corner, Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate, near the lower end of Colman Street, 
at the end of Basinghall Street, by the postern 
at the upper end of Bishopsgate Street and Lead- 
enhall Street, at the standard in Cornhill, at the 
church in Fenchurch Street, near Clothworkers’ 
Hall in Mineing Lane, at the middle of Mark 
Lane, and at the Tower Dock. Within this verge 
were destroyed 400 streets, 13,200 dwelling- 
houses, eighty-nine churches, four of the city 
gates, the Guildhall, with many public buildings, 
chapels, hospitals, schools, libraries, and noble 
mansions. The worth of the property thus lost 
ean scarcely be estimated at less than £10,000,000, 
But strange as well as gratifying to tell, amidst 
all this confusion and havoc, not more than six 
persons appear to have lost their lives, and these, 
too, from venturing incautiously among the ruins. 
The sick and the infirm were earried off in beds 
or upon men’s shoulders, and conveyed to places 
of safety, whatever might befall the goods and 
furniture. The bills of mortality also exhibit 
no increase, although so many thousands were 
lodged in frail sheds, hovels, and gipsy tents, 
from Smithfield to Highgate, and obliged to 
dwell in these until regular houses could be built 
to receive them. When the first effect of this 
overwhelming blow had passed away, the na- 
tional spirit recovered its wonted healthy energy, 
and the erection of a new metropolis seems to 
have been contemplated as calmly as if it had 
been only the fabrication of a new garment when 
the old had been worn out. Only eleven days 
after the commencement of the fire, and while 
the ruins were still smouldering, Evelyn waits 
upon the king with the plan of a new capital, 
and tells us in the same breath, that the queen 
was going to take the air in her Cavalier riding- 
habit, horseman’s coat, hat, and feather. That 
which would have stunned any other nation, 
only served to give England a fresh impulse, 
and even already a better London than the for- 
mer could he anticipated. “To the amazement 
of all Europe,” says Burnet, “ London was, in 
four years’ time, re-built with so much beauty 
and magnificence, that we, who saw it in both 
states, before and after the fire, cannot reflect on 


found to bear so vast a loss as was made by the 
fire, and so prodigious an expense as was laid 
out in rebuilding the city.” 

Allusion has already been made to the promp- 
titude with which the difficulty of repairing the 
calamity was encountered. The metropolis of a 
great nation, which is commonly the growth of 
ages, was to be erected at once; the myriads 
who were unsheltered, were to be furnished with 
homes, where not merely safety, but comfort 
could be enjoyed. Palaces and churches, marts 
and warehouses, behoved to start from the wide 
waste and ruin with more than the rapidity of a 
summer's harvest, and the mercantile enterprise 
and political action of the nation to go onwaril 
without stop or check. But there was more than 
one brave spirit in the country that could meet . 
and surmount the trial. We have seen how 
speedily Evelyn came forward with his plan of 
a new London; but prompt as he was, he had 
been anticipated by Sir Christopher Wren, now 
appointed surveyor-general, and principal archi- 
tect for rebuilding the whole city. Receiving 
the royal order to that effect, he surveyed with 
great toil and peril the plain of dust and ashes 
which the conflagration had left, and mapped out 
the streets which were to be laid upon it. He 
thus “designed a plan or model of a new city, in 
which the deformity and inconveniences of the old 
town were remedied, by the enlarging the streets 
and Janes, and carrying them as near parallel to 
one another as might be; avoiding, if compatible 
with greater conveniences, all acute angles; by 
seating all the parochial churches conspicuous 
and insular; by forming the most public places 
into large piazzas, the centre of (six or) eight 
ways; by uniting the halls of the twelve chief 
companies into one regular square annexed to 
Guildhall; by making a quay on the whole bank 
of the river, from Blackfriars’ to the Tower.” ! 
From the same authority we learn, that the 
streets “were to be of three magnitudes; the 
three principal leading straight through the city, 
and one or two cross streets to be at least ninety 
feet wide; others sixty feet; and lanes about 
thirty feet, excluding all narrow, dark alleys 
without thoroughfares and courts.” 

Such were the principal outlines of the plan 
by which the new city was to be “the most 
magnificent, as well as commodious for health 
and trade, of any upon earth.” And such it 
doubtless would have been if the site had been a 
virgin suil—an unclaimed territory. But every 
inch of that lava surface was not only of value, 
but also private property; and every man of the 
dispossessed was clamouring for his own allot- 
ment of ground, upon which he might again set 


1 Wren's Parentalia. 
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up his shop, warehouse, or dwelling, let the gene- | happened, insurmountable difficulty remaining, 
ral plan of the new city be what it might. As | was the obstinate averseness of great part of the 
such a claim could not be refused, a court of ju- | citizens to alter their old properties, and to re- 
dicature had been appointed to ascertain each | cede from building their Jouses again on the old 
owner's locality; and so well had this difficult ' ground and foundations; as also the distrust in 
task been discharged, as to give universal satis- many, and unwillingness to give up their pro- 
faction, And now that each man could identify | perties, though for a time only, into the hands of 
his own, Sir Christopher found that every man’s ; public trustees or commissioners, till they might 
hand was more or less against him. ‘ The prac- , be dispensed to them again, with more advantage 
ticability of this scheme,” says the author of the | to themselves than otherwise was possible to be 
Parentalia, in speaking of the plan of his father, | effected.”. And what mortal skill could have 
the architect, “without loss to any man, or in- | surmounted such difficulties? Where every shop- 
fringement of any property, was at that time | keeper and householder was standing doggedly 
demonstrated, and all material objections fully | and immoveably upon his ground, the straight, 
weighed and answered. The only, and, as it | comely lines of Sir Christopher's new chart were 
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obliged to wind into many a devious deflection, | especially in the public buildings, was secured 
like rivulets through a rocky soil. Nothing but | for the new capital than had been found in the 
the Thames itself was allowed to find its onward, | old. These advantages will at once be percep- 
proper, because resistless course. As it was, | tible by referring to the illustrations we: have 
however, more convenience, more health and | given of ancient public edifices, and especially 
safety, and a far greater amount of magnificence, | to the accompanying plan of London restored, 
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as compared with that of the old, given in | shoes tied with ribands. The cloak that was 
thrown over all this bravery was worn loosely upon 
the shoulders, but so as not to obscure the falling 
| collar of rich lace that surrounded the neck and 


a previous chapter.’ The atreeta are wider, 
straighter, and more airy, and the centre of the 
city better ventilated; while the attempts at 
drainage, although imperfectly 
carried out, were of « more 
sanitary character than the 
choked soil of London in the 
“golden days of Queen Bess.” 
We need scarcely also advert 
to the immense advantages de- 
rived from the predominance 
of brick and stone over timber, 
lath, and plaster. But where 
are the ebief features of Sir 
Christopher's plan by which 
these advantages would have 
been tenfold multiplied? We 
miss the great lines of com- 
munication which were to ex- 
tend across the capital from 
one extremity to the other. 
We mina the streets of the ori- 
ginal plan, where even the narrowest were to be 
wide enough for health and comfortable transit. ; 
Where are those chief public structures which, in- ‘ 
alead of being wedged among common buildinga, | 
were to stand apart and insulated, as monuments | 
of the national power and grandeur! And the | 
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| Shoulders. In this fashion we can recognize a 
| memento of the period of Charles I., still dear to 
the old and loyal courtiers. A later fashion than 
| this, which continued till the following reign, was 
an entire revolution. In it, the high-crowned hat 
i was turned into a low-crowned beaver, cocked up 


quay that was to extend along the bank of the 


yiver—where is it? Still, they are only to be 
found in the original paper. And yet, let us 
not despair, Our own day has not only made a 


time seems not far distant when a nobler London 


will be realized than aught which Wren could | 


‘behind, and surrounded sometimes by a shrub- 
bery of short feathers, or ornamented with a 
cockade, A loug square coat, the sleeves of which 


only reached the elbows, and from under them 
large atonement for past neglect, but given such . 
ample promise of future iniprovement, that the | 
“Jace and ribands, and studded in front from top 


the ample shirt-sleeves continuing to the wrists, 
and plentifully ornamented at the extremity with 


to bottom with buttons, had taken the place of 


have contemplated. ' the short-waisted doublet; while under this gar- 

As a gay and frivolous reign was intreduced | | ment, the waistcoat, buttoned in like fashion, was 
with the Restoration, the costume of the people, ; so long that it almost wholly covered the breeches. 
and especially of the courtiers, was now a subject | The rich collar, also, was supplanted by a new 
of much importance. But English dress was still | article of dress for the neck, that was now to 
subject to the same continual mutability which it ; become permanent in England: this was a cravat, 
had undergone iu former periods, so that during | at first made of Brussels or Flanders lace, and 
the reign of Charles I1. alone, the fashion under- | tied under the chin with ribands, while its square 
went three several changes among his male cour- | ends hung down upon the breast. The long hair 
tiers, Of these, therefore, we can only give a few | by which the Cavaliers were distinguished from 
incidental notices. At the commencement of his | their opponents during the Civil war, seems now 
reign gentlemen wore a high-crowned and plumed | to have become the rage of fashion, as well as the 
hat,a short-waisted doublet, and petticoat breeches | badge of loyalty; and at last, when “the force of 
that were flounced and of enormvuus amplitude, | nature could no further go,”the head was enriched 
garnished with ribands, and tied above the knees. | with a peruke, which the wearer could make as 
The waistband was in like manner adorned with | long aud as loyal as he pleased. This innova- 
ribands; and hanging out over it was the shirt, | tion was imported from France into England in 
which, of course, was made of the finest materials, 1 1664, and so obstinately did it retain its hold 
as it was one of the most conspicuous parts of the , = onan nnn nan 
attire. Below the knee was a long fringe of lace | | *1, After Wessing. 3, From a print by R. White. 3, After 


‘ Knoller. 4, 5, From Heath’s Chronicle, 1663. 6, From the 
ruffles: and all terminated i in a pair of f high-heeled | Ly siesdie-Wroaght fraube oF w lookliig.glum,, belonging to Kell 
pee vol. il. yp. 28. Gwyn. 
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that more than a century had to elapse before it | downfall being etfected by French ridicule, when 
was fully supplanted. One of the very few arduous | Louis XIV. and his nobles put their servants 
attempte of Charles II. amidst these mutations, | into this costume, as if it were only fitted for a 
ee showy menial livery. 

3 In turning from the male 
to the female attire of this 
period, we find that, in too 
many instances, it was but a 
type of the general profligacy 
which had become so fashion- 
uble among the upper classes. 
But it could scarcely have 
been otherwise, as the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect 
subsisted between them; and, 
accordingly, the dresses of 
high-born dames and court 
ladies exhibited a nudeness 
wy tan re =. Which, in the days of Crom- 
: ese y eat: eR well, would not have dared to 
epee be, eines GA Ae approach within a mile of 
es, Whitehall. We need not 
more fully enter into this sub- 
was to devise a dress that should become a per- | ject, or even attempt to describe the extravagance 
manent national costume; and with this view, he | of rich velvet, satin, and lace, with which it was 
adopted for his model the loose coat or caftan | accompanied : nll these are sufficiently known in 
worn by the Russian ambassador when he first ; the series of court beauties, painted by Sir Peter 
came to England after his majesty’s accession. | Lely, as well as the bold, sensual looks of the 
Accordingly the dress, fully completed, was an- | wearers, which modern strictness can no longer 
nounced by Charles in council, and his resolution | tolerate. Of jewellery, also, there was no lack, 
to wear it for life—a proceeding that reminds us | but rather an over-abundance, as the female ex- 
of the Roman emperor who assembled the senate | travagance of the age did not find the old family 
to deliberate on the best mode of cooking an ' caskets sufficient for its maintenance. Among 
enormous turbot entire, in- 
stead of cutting it into por- 
tions! This attire consisted 
of a loose surcoat of Asiatic 
form; a vest under it, made 
o€ black cloth or velvet, 
pinked with white satin, 
that reached to the knees; 
a sash or girdle; and in lieu 
of shoes and stockings, a 
pair of buskins. The cour- 
tiers assumed this strange 
dress at the royal bidding, 
though they seem to have 
regarded it as nothing bet- 
ter than a merry masque- 
radé; nay, although the 
king had declared in coun- 
cil that he never would alter 
it, they betted with him that at some time he 
would forego his purpose. They gained their 
wager; for the fashion lasted only two years, its 
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FEMALE ATTIRE, TIME OF CHARLES II.? 







the many notices giyen to this effect by Evelyn, 
we find that Lady Ristlemaine, at a play, exhi- 
bited a blaze of jewellery to the value of £40,000, 
| and that Mrs, Blagg, at a court pastoral, shone 
2 1, Frances, Duchess of Richmond, by Lely. 2, Nell Gwyn, 


by Lely. 8, Louise, Duchess of Portamouth, by Gasoar. 4, 
Henrietta, Countess of Rochester, by Lely. 





¢1, From a broadside (1697). 2, From a print (1687). 3, From 
a broadside (1681). 4, From Nichol’s View of Hampton Court. 
5, From a broadside (1682). 6, From the monumental effigy of 
Clobery, in Winchester Cathedral (1687). 
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in an inferior halo of trinketry worth £20,000. | 
Passing over such generalities, we shall only no- | 
tice a few of those innovations in female fashion 
hy which this period was particularly distin- 
guished, And firat, we may mention perukes, 
which were adopted by the ladies before they 
were‘assumed by the other sex. This, however, 
was but the renewal of a fashion that for some 
time had prevailed in the court of Elizabeth, 
when false locks, and even entire wigs, were 
sometimes worn by the “divine Giloriana” and 
her bright train-bearers, On the other hand, 
patches, which had first been worn by gentlemen 
who assumed the character of martialists, were 
now adopted by the ladies, With this creation 
of artificial moles to set off the natural fairness 
of the complexion, rouging was introduced to 
heighten it; and to shade the face from the sun, 
or perhaps for the purposes of love intrigue, 
vizards or masks, which had formerly been used 
hy the ladies of England, were once more re- 
suined, Amongst this exchange of fashions from 
ladies to gentlemen, and vice verad, it would have 
been strange if there had not been some com- 
mon costuine in which both could harmonize ; 
and this was accordingly effected by the riding 
dress, in which the ladies became so Amazonian 
that their sex, at first sight, was often doubtful. 
Hat and periwig, coat and doublet, Cavalier 
plume and horseman’s overall, were in this case 
so faithfully adopted, that nothing of the woman 
remained but along petticoat that scarcely peeped 
out between the folds of her male attire. This 
fishion, as well as the practice of rouging aud 


patching, became so permanent that they cun- | 


tinued till a late period. 

Such was the external guise of the courtiers, 
nie and female, who paraded the public streets, 
fluttered in the parks, and thronged the :tately 
apartments of Whitehall. But in proceeding to 
their character and general modes of life, we find 
such a combination of light frivolity and heart- 
less sensuality as never before or since has dis- 
graced the page of Euglish history. Of this kind 
of every-day life, however, the diaries of Pepys and 
Kvelyn are so full, and are now so well known, 
that little more than a few light notices are neces- 
rary. As for Charles IT. himself, we find in him 
the fitting nucleus around which such characters 
could gather, as well as the predominant princi- 
ple by which their movements were regulated ; 
and, therefore, a few sketches of his proceedings 
will suffice to bring the whole court of England 
before us. Take the following extract of a pro- | 
ceeding which, apparently so worthless in itself, | 


and of frequent occurrence, might yet be enough | ' gons), who then lay a-dying, 


to regulate « great state intrigue of the period: | 
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| and finding many coaches at the gate, I found, 
| upon inquiry, that the duchess is brought to bed 
| of a boy; and hearing that the king and queen 
are rode abroad with the ladies of honour to the 
park (St. James’s), and seeing a great crowd of gal- 
lants staying here to see their return, I also stayed 
walking up and down. By-and-by the king and 
queen, who looked in this dress (a white-laced 
waistcoat, and a crimson short petticoat, dressed 
a la negligence) mighty pretty; aud the king rode 
hand-in-hand with her. Here was also my Lady 
Castlemaine rode among the rest of the ladies; 
but the king took no notice of her, nor when she 
light did anybody press (as she seemed to expect, 
and stayed for it) to take her down, but was taken 
down by her own gentlemen. She Jooked mighty 
out of humour, and had a yellow plume in her 
hat (which all tovk notice of), and yet is very 
handsome but very melancholy; nor did anybody 
speak to her, or she 80 much as smile or speak to 
anybody.” It was these poutings of some titled 


| prostitute which the statesmen of France aud 


Holland were obliged to watch, as the indica- 
tions of peace or war between the thyee nations. 
Little Pepys thus goes on with his narrative, and 
gives us a peep intu the palace itself :—‘‘1 fol- 
lowed them up into Whitehall, and into the 
queen’s presence, where all the ladies walked, 
talking and fiddling with their hats and feathers, 
wd changing and trving one another’s heads, 
and laughing. But it was the tinest sight to see, 
cousidering their great beauties and dress, that 
ever I did see in all my life. But above all, Mrs. 
Stuart in this dress, with her hat cocked and a 
red plume, with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, 
nnd excellent taed/c, is now the greatest beauty I 
ever saw, I think, in my life, and if ever woman 
do, exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at least in this 
dress; nor do I wonder if the king changes, which 
I really believe is the reason of his coldness to 
my Lady Castlemaine.” The Dutch fleet arrives 
in the Thames, a national disgrace such as Eng- 
land had not endured since the days of Canute, 
and her glorious ocean supremacy is about to pass 
away for ever. But how, iu the meantime, is the 
“merry monarch” employed amidst an event 
which Cromwell would rather have died than 
witnessed? Even thus, as Coke, who accompa- 
nied him, informs us:—On meeting with Prince 
Rupert, at the further end of the Mall, “the king 
told the prince how he had shot a duck, and such 
a dog fetched it; and so they walked on till the 
king came to St. James’s House; and there the 
king said to the prince, ‘Let’s go and see Cam- 
i bridge and Kendal’ (the Duke of York’s two 
But upon his re- 
; turn to Whitehall he found all in an uproar, the 


—“I met (writes Pepys) the queen-mother walk- | Countess Castlemaine, as it was said, bewail- 
ing in the Pall Mall, led by my Lord St. Alban’s; | ing above all others that she should be the first 
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torn in pieces.” To re-assure the pretty favourite ' night after his majesty’s death: “I can never 
was, in the king's eyes, a more important work forget the inexpressible luxury, and profaneness, 
than to dispel the fears of the nation; and this ' gaming, and all dissoluteness, and, as it were, 
he did so effectually, that in the evening, at sup- total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday even- 
per at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, he diverted , ing), which this day se’nnight I was witness of: 
the countess and all the assembled company with | the king sitting and toying with his concubines, 
hunting a moth, into which they all entered with Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine, &c.; a 
full ardour! It was high time that mad Tom. French boy singing love-songs in that glorious 
Killigrew should have entered booted and spurred, - gallery, whilst about twenty of the great cour- 
as he did on another occasion, when the king tiers and other dissolute persons were at basset 
wked him on what journey he was bound? “I round a large table, a bank of at least £2000 in 
am going to hell,” replied Killigrew, “to fetch | gold before them; upon which two gentlemen who 
up Old Noll, that he may set matters to rights were with me made reflections with astonish- 
again, for since he left us everything has gone. ment. Six days after was all in the dust.” 
wrong.” | Much has been written of the refined habits, 
Of a sterner character than even these are the | elegance, and wit of Charles IT. by modern wri- 
notices of the grave and moral Evelyn, by which ¢ ters, who have either admitted the indiscriminate 
we obtain as close an insight as can well be sus- ' flattery of the Cavaliers of the day without ex- 
tained into the character and court of Charles If. | amination, or have identified him with those bril- 
Here is one of the king's wonted strolls: “I thence liant characters of the court with whom he lived 
walked with him (says the diarist) through St. | in daily intercourse; but a closer inspection into 
James's Park to the garden, where I both saw — his ordinary life rerlnces these eulogies into a 
and heard a very familiar discourse between Mrs. very common-place compass, That his literary 
Nellie, as they called an impudent comedian, :| tastes were cold, coarse, and artificial, was shown 
she looking out of her garden on a terrace at the : in his preference of the stilted rhymes of tHe 
top of the wall,and . . . (here the modest writer © French drama to the vigour and nature of the 
leaves a Aiatus), standmg ou the green walk | English school, which his father could so well 
under it. I was heartily sorry at this scene. | appreciate. Of his courteous manners we can 
Thence the king walked to the Duchess of Cleve- , think but poorly when we learn that even at the 
land, another lady of pleasure and curse of our © council, where the highest and best of England 
nation.” Matters were not more decorous even | were assembled, he could not even show an ordi- 
in the palace, according to another notice of ; nary degreeof attention,and was wont to play with 
Evelyn: “Following his majesty this morning | his pet dog when he should have been listening to 
through the gallery, I went, with the few who | the discussion. That neither his domestic tastes 
attended him, into the Duchess of Portsmouth’s ; were refined, nor even his perceptions of ordinary 
dressing-room, within her bed-chamber, where | | delieney, was manifested in the treatment of his 
she was in her morning louse garment; her maids , favourite little spaniels, to which he allowed not 
combing her, newly out of her bed, his majesty | only the full liberty of the palace, but even of his 
and the gallants standing about her. Bat that | own bedroom, where they littered at pleasure, 
which engaged my curiosity, was the rich and | and made the whole court filthy and disgusting. 
splendid furniture of this woman’s apartment, | And as for his wit, which has been reckoned his 
now twice or thrice pulled down and rebuilt to ; best qualification, and even his choicest sayings, 
satisfy her prodigal and expensive pleasures, | not a few of which have been made for him by 
whilst her majesty’s does not exceed some gen- | writers of a later age, the jokes of his pedant 
tlemen’s ladies in furniture and accommodation. | grandfather, far-fetched though they generally 
Here I saw the new fabric of French tapestry, | were, are immeasurably superior to all that 
for design, tenderness of work, and incomparable | Charles ever uttered. He must have been far, 
imitation of the best paintings beyond anything | indeed, to seek for choice language, when he 
I had ever beheld. Some pieces had Versailles, | called Lady Castlemaine a jade, and endeavoured 
St. Germain’s, and other palaces of the French | to teach his queen English, by inducing her, on a 
king, with huntings, figures, and landscapes, | delicate matter that required far other words, to 
exotic fowls, and all to the life rarely done. | pronounce the vulgar sentence, “Confess and be 
Then for Japan cabinets, screens, pendule clocks, | hanged.” The only commendable quality which 
great vases of wrought plate, table-stands, chim- | we can detect in him, amidst such a mass of 
ney furniture, sconces, branches, brasenas, &c., | meanness, selfishness, and sensuality, is his hardy 
all of masay silver, and out of number, besides | healthy activity. With all his luxurious indul- 
some of her majesty’s best paintings.” But now | gences, Charles was neither a dainty Sybarite nor 
for the closing scene of all, which was in keeping | drowsy sluggard, but a man of stirring habits, 
with the rest, and which Evelyn penned on the ; which he continued to the end of his life, Let 
Vou. IT. 204 
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the evening be spent as it might, he was an early | the period, so startling not only in the plays 
riser, and this, we are told, was sorely complained | which profess to give a faithful picture of the 
of by his attendants, who could not sleep off their | times, but in those diaries where the realities of 
debauches so easily. His usual work for the day | every day were faithfully chronicled. To inde- 
was a day’s walking, and that of such an active, | cency of language was also added profanity, that 
onward kind, that it was a serious toil to keep ' ridiculed everything sacred, and sought to give 
pace with him. ‘These walks were not limited | force to its utterances by new-coined oaths and 
to the parks, but extended to the streets, and even | ‘ fresh forms of blasphemy. ‘He is accounted no 
the rural suburbs; while one great source of his | gentleman, nor person of any honour,” said poor 
acceptance with the people was the frankness ; Pepys, who was shocked at the change, though 
with which he thus intrusted himself to their | he could tolerate much, “that had not, in two 
keeping, and the readiness with which he dives- | hours’ sitting, invented some new-modish oath, 
ted himself of the repulsive forma of royalty. In | or found out the late intrigue between the Lord 
this way he was personally beloved,even when his : B. and the Lady P., laughed at the fopperies of 
counsellors were hated, and hia political measures | priests, and made Jampoona and drolleries on the 
condemned. It was in one of these strolls that Sacred Scriptures themselves.” From the same 
he held a brief but well-known conference with source arose those strange matrimonial alliances 
his unpopular brother and successor. Accom- . that now so frequently disfigured the escutcheons 
panied by the Duke of Leeds and Lord Cromarty, | of the English nobility, by which not only the 
after taking two or three turns in St. James's | illegitimate daughters of court mistresses, but 
Park, he proceeded up Constitution Hill, at that ‘even Jow-born actresses — the Nell Gwyns of 
time entirely in the country, and there met the. their respective circles — were metamorphosed 
Duke of York returning from his wonted exer- ; into wedded countesses, 
cise of hunting. The duke, on alighting to pay | In all this rioting, drinking, dicing, and love- 
hi respects, talked of the danger of such long | making, by which the higher ranks of the period 
excursions with so small an attendance, to which | were characterized, we must keep in mind that 
his majesty good-humouredly replied, “No dan- | these were the attributes, not of a people in the 
ger at all, James—no danger at all; for 1 am © last atages of uational decay, but of early vigour: 
sure no man in England would kill me to make | ‘it was the heyday and flush of youth emanci- 
you king.” pated from paternal control, and impatient to 
We have been thus particular in the character | sow its wild oats, rather than the last efforts of 
of Charles IT, as he was the glass of fashion by | debauched senility. There was, therefore, any- 
which the courtiers dressed themselves; and in | thing than effeminacy in this Comus crew who, 
contemplating his faults, we find each and all of | | for the time, had become lords of the ascendant. 
them not only copied, but often caricatured by a; Thus the witty and worthless Rochester, who 
large portion of the English aristocracy. We | sometimes was not sober one day for months to- 
have already seen, in the history of this period, | gether, performed exploits in swimming which 
how ready each statesman was to follow the royal | Leander could scarcely have rivalled. Similar 
_ example of becoming a pensioner of France, and | to these were feats of running, in one of which 
how completely Louis XTV. was thus enabled to | two young noblemen, for a wager, ran down on 
buy up the Euglish cabinet, and direct the most | foot, and killed a stout buck in St. James’s 
important of its proceedings. Strange revela- | Park, Charles II. being the chief spectator. But 
tions have been made upon this head, from which | neither these desperate exercises, nor the rough 
it appears that in many cases the highest pa- | gymnaatics of a military education, nor the ad- 
triotisam of the day was a marketable commodity. | ditional competitions of boat-racing and horse- 
Aa gambling was in vogue in Whitehall, a basset- | racing, which were now in fuller practice than 
table was also a regular article of furniture in | ever, could give vent to the wild energy that re- 
fashionable houses; and the rage of cards and | velled in the consciousness of its strength: it was 
dice became so violent that ancient estates passed | already half-drunk with enjoyment, and only the 
away from noble families at a night's sitting, and | more eager to hecome wholly so. Hence the 
whole forests were levelled with a single throw. | duels with which the history of this period 
As the royal coneubines were the chief dispensers | abounds, and which the slightest cause could 
of court favour and advancement, their society provoke. Hence, also, the assassin-like waylay- 
was courted by nobles, by churchmen, by men of | ings, in which Coventry had his nose slit, and 
letters, and- even by the wives and daughters of | Dryden was cudgelled well nigh to death. Then 
the high-titled and ambitious; and while female | there were the bands for midnight fun and frolic, 
band het Aadon thus honoured and exalted, female | who, in the nomenclature of the day, were called 
ont diouled, and virtue held in cheap | Scowerers, the representatives of the Mohocks of 
oo the fashionable conversation of | the next period. These Scowerers, consisting of 
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the young aristocracy of the metropolis, and able- | their wild intrigues undetected, or even disguise 
bodied young squires from the country perform- | themselves for a street frolic, as if to outdo the 
ing their noviciate for court and civic life, scow- | Scowerers themselves. In this way one of the 
ered through the dark or dimly-lighted streets | queen’s maids of honour, afterwards Duchess of 
at night, defacing sign-boards, wrenching off the ' Tyrconnel, disguised herself like an orange wench, 
knockers of doors, storming taverns, and fighting | | and cried oranges in the streets. It does not sur- 
with the watch, after which they often termi-; prise us, therefore, to be informed that gentlemen 
nated the night's cainpaign by a sleep upon the : did not choose to select their partners in life from 
pavement or in the watch-house, which only served such wild companions, unless, indeed, they hap- 
to give additional eclat to their achievements. | pened to be of superior beauty and well-dowried, 
Even when this reckless spirit expressed itself in | in which case the necessity of such a union was 
a less violent character, it was scarcely less re- | endured for its eclat, or until the bride’s fortune 
pulsive. Sometimes the balcony of a political , was squandered away. 

club-house, after the gravest matters had been, Of the other sports of the nobility and gentry 
discussed, tempted ‘‘the clubsters to issue forth | of the period, only a brief notice is necessary. 
in fresco with hats and no perukes, pipes in their | One favourite game was tennis, which had been 
mouths, merry faces, and diluted throats, for the | ' practised i in England at least from the time of 
entertainment of the canaglia below.” On one | | Heury V., and seems to have been common 
occasion of a similar kind, Sedley and his com- | throughout Europe from an early period. This 
panions issued forth in such nude attire, and were ' game, which required much activity and exer- 
guilty of such indecent conduct before the public | tion, was so great a favourite with Charles IT, 
gaze, that they were subjected to a severe pen- ‘iat after weighing himself, he found that ie 
alty for the misdemeanour. Even the senate- } had lost four pounds and a half during a single 
house, as we are informed by Pepys, was not | game. Another was pall-mall, which was so 
wholly free from such ex- 
cessea, 80 that during a long 
debate many of the members 
would retire to the neigh- 
bouring taverns, and return 
half-drunk to help the final 
decision. While such was 
the character, and such the 
usual proceedings of the 
English aristocracy of this 
period, the female part of 
the noble and high - born 
community was but too cor- 
respondent. What, indeed, 
could be expected from the 
example of such a court as 
that of Charles IT., and the 
arbitresses of fashion who oc- 
cupied its chief places? We 
therefore find everywhere in Game or PALL-MALL.—From a picture, time of Charles II. 

the pages of Pepys indica- 

tions not only of a general unblushing profligacy | greatly relished, that the mall in St. James's 
among the female sex, but a coarseness and rude- | Park, a vista half a mile in length, and floored 
ness now scarcely to be found except in the pur- | or paved with a mixture of earth and cockle-shells 
lieus of St. Giles’ or Billingagate. In their frolics, | powdered and spread over it, was prepared in 
especially upon occasions of public rejoicing, they | this manner for the practice of the game. Atthe 
sometimes besmeared each other's faces with soot | extremity of this walk was a pole, from which an 
and candle-grease, or even exchanged dresses with | iron hoop was suspended; and the play consisted 
the other sex, so that the ladies of a merry-meet- | in striking a ball through this ring from a con- 
ing figured in cocked hats and periwigs, and the | siderable distance. To these may be added the 
gentlemen in fardingales. Sometimes the whole | game of bowls, which was played by ladies as 
bevy cannonaded the crowd with fireworks, or | well as gentlemen. Foot-racing was also fashion- 
pelted each other into a mutual conflagration. | able, and enjoyed the patronage of Charles EL, 
Ladies, too, under the cover of their vizors, could | before whom the young courtiers tried their ac- 
repair unattended to the theatre, and carry on ! tivity in running-matches. Another active out- 
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of door sport was skating. This winter amuse-| The fashionable in-door sports of this period 
ment, now 80 keenly followed in England, had | were now beginning to assume a more intellec- 
been in vogue after a fashion at the time of Fitz- | tual character than hitherto, and therefore there 
stephen, who informs us that the persons who | was upon the whole less of boisterous merriment, 
practised it fastened the leg-bones of a sheep or ! as well as gross feeding, than had previously dis- 
some animal to the soles of their feet; and armed | tinguished the homes of the English gentry. 
Card-playing and the various forms of gambling 
were now the chief objects of attraction, espe- 
cially to old gentlemen and grave formal ladies; 
while the young scions of nobility could still 
; amuse themselves with the romping games of 
handy-cap, hunt-the-slipper, and blind-man’s- 
| buff. The dramatic spirit, as a source of amuse- 
ANcIENT BoNE-SKATE. | ment, had now also been so deeply stamped upon 

the English character, that splendid masques and 

with a pole shod with iron, which they carried ; private theatricals were frequently got up at the 
with both hands, they shot themselves along the | entertainments of the nobility. Something, how- 
ice with the speed of a bullet discharged from a | ever, still was wanting to fill up the hours of the 
cross-bow. Sometimes two of these skaters would ; day, independently of out-door games and home 
encounter each other in full career, like knights in | amusements; and therefore, during this period, 
a tilting-match, and then happy washe who could | the happy idea of a circulating library seems 
keep his Jegs in such a shock! After this, we | first to have been started, The earliest notice of 
hear nothing of the practice in England, clit | the kind we can discover is by one Francis New- 
it was introduced as a novelty by the exiled | man, a bookseller near Temple Bar, who invited 
courtiers at the Restoration, who had learned the | customers to his English and French histories, 
practice in Holland. It astonished many, and | romances, or poetry, which they might either 
Evelyn among the rest, who notes in his diary | buy or taal “for reasonable considerations.” The 
“the strange and wonderful dexterity of the | | alternative he presented must have been a wel- 
sliders on the new canal in St. James’s Park, | come one to the book-devourers of the day, who 
performed before their majesties by divers gen- | could thus read ad libitum without loadiug their 
tlemen and others with schects, after the manner | book-shelves and emptying their pockets; and 
of the Hollanders; with what a swiftness they | Newman assuredly found these “reasonable con- 
pass, how suddenly they stop in full career upon | siderations” very profitable, from the numbers of 
the ice.” The Duke of York also appears to have | his brethren who soon followed his example, and 
been a keen skater, so that he ventured upon the | improved upon his plan, As the idea of cireulat- 
canal even though the ice was broken, “ which,” | ing libraries is so closely connected with that of 
says Pepya, “1 did not like, but he slides very well.” | watering-places, some inquiries about the latter 
From the shortness of an English winter, how- ; will not here be unseasonable, more especially as 
ever, and the insecurity of our frosts, s--ne time | London had now so many fashionable mbabi- 
appears to have elapsed before the amusement, | tants, whose sole employment was to kill time or 
at first confined wholly to London, became gene- | hang upon the court, and who had no longer 
ral over the island. The multiplication of coaches | country mansions in which the summer months 
and chairs had made riding on horseback Jess | could be got over. These, as well as the sickly 
necessary, and consequently less frequent than | and hypochondriacal, who were now multiplying 
before; but still horsemanship was a graceful ac- | apace, needed an occasional retreat from the 
complishment, and to ride well was regarded as | smoke and smother of London; and the neigh- 
the token of a well-trained gentleman. It was es- | bourhood of some healing spring presented, in 
pecially essential in a finished education, of which | such a case, the greatest amount of attraction. 
nilitary exercises formed an important part; and i 'The w atering-places of England therefore were, 
therefore the young riders, besides the ordinary , even already, beginning to be places of fashion- 
lessons in fence, were taught firmness and ac- | able solicitude; and of these, Bath was then, as 
tivity in the saddle by the old practice of run- | it long continued to be, the chief. For centuries 
ning at the ring, firing pistols at a mark, throw- | previous, its mineral springs had been noted for 
ing javelins at the figure of » Moor’s head, and | the cure of every disease; and their miraculous 
picking up'a glove on the point of a sword, all | powers were now so highly extolled by the medi- 
which were peioemne at full speed upon horse- | cal faculty, that the tide of London invalids had 
begun to flow in this direction. But the accom- 
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relaen walliag op in Finsbury, and in the possesion , | Modations of the town, as we learn from ‘Wood, 
of Mr. J. Wo dtchen”: | the architect, were of the poorest description. 
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‘The boards of the dining - -rooms,” he says, | lords, a practice derived from the old feudal 
“and most other floors, in the houses of Bath, | times; and on this occasion the nobles waited 
were made of a brown colour with soot and small | on their sovereign, and presented to him their 
beer, to hide the dirt as well as their own imper- | dutiful homage, each in a sum of money gradu- 
fections; and if the walls of any of the rooms ' ated according to rank, that of an earl being 
were covered with wainscot, it was such as was | twenty pieces ot gold ina purse. In the same 
mean and never painted. The chimney-pieces, | way landlords were waited upon by their depen- 
hearths, and slabs were all of freestone; and these | dants, and courtiers by their clients. The chief 
were daily cleaned with a particular kind of ! observance of Christmas was now a good dinner, 
whitewash, which, by paying tribute to every | to which certain dishes were especially conse- 


thing that touched it, soon rendered the brown 
floors like the starry firmament. With 
Kidderminster stuff, or at best with chene, the 


woollen furniture of the principal rooms was | 
made; and such as were of linen consisted only of : 
corded dimity or coarse fustian; the matrons of | 


the city, their daughters, and their maids flower- 
ing the latter with worsted during the intervals 
between the seasons, to give the beds a gaudy 
look. Add to this, also, the houses of the richest 
inhabitants of the city were, for the most part, 
of the meanest architecture, and only two of 
them could show the modern comforts of sash | 
windows.” Such was Bath, until, through the 
architecture of Wood and the legislation of Nash, 
it became the most splendid of English cities, 
and the most fashionable of watering-places. 


We now direct our attention to those sports | 


and amusements which were of 
a less exclusive and aristocratic 
character. And first of these, 
we may turn to the festivals in 
which all could freely participate. 
May Day was still observed, but 
without its former pomp of cir- 
cumstance. The chief observ. 
ance now used on this occasion 
was for young women of. all 
ranks to repair to the fields at 
sunrise, and gather the dew of 
the first May morning, which 
was supposed to have a magic 
power in beautifying the com- 
plexion. This practice continued 
until nearly the close of the last 
century, when it was utterly - 
laughed out of countenance both 
in town and country. Another © , 
practice of this festive day was 

‘ peculiar to the milk-maids, who 





"erated. All this was a sore falling off of those 
old festivals by which England had been once 
‘stirred from her lowest depths; but first the 
Reformation, and then the Puritan ascendency, 
and, finally, the predominance of higher cares and 
pursuits, had rightfully swept away these obser- 
{ yances, which had originated in heathenism, and 
been fostered by the riot and frivolity of a bar- 
barous state of life. 

It is delightful to find that music had not yet 
lost its charms, notwithstanding the confusion of 
| the Civil war and the profligacy with which it was 
‘followed. From an early period the English had 
| been essentially 2 musical people; and not con- 
| tent with the gleemen and troubadours by whom 
| the chivalrous ages were gladdened, they in many 
Fenn became their own musicians, so that 


| during the seventeenth century no miscellaneous 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE PERIOD,! 


on this occasion danced along the streets in ; party could be assembled without the shawm, pipe, 


groups, preceded by a musician, and having 
their pails wreathed with flowers. The day of 
St. Valentine was still a season of love-making, 
in which gentlemen sent presents of jewellery, 
gloves, ribbons, and other such tokens, to their 
zaistrevees, accompanied with choice rhyming 
love-posies. New-year’s Day was also a day 


lute, or viol-de-gamba, upon which some of the 
guests were certain to be able performers, Every 
street alao had generally its musical band, under 
the name of a nose, that could be hired for an 
entertainment at the shortest notice. Even the 
barbers’ shops, instead of being mere gossip-— 


'1, Pipe. 2, Lute. 3, Viol-degamba. 4, Cithern.—From 


of gifts, and these chiefly from inferiors to their | Mercennus do Instrumentis Harmunicis. 
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stations, were places of musical regale: the small | marked by overturned beaux, and frightened rear- 
viol, cithern or guitar-generally hung upon the | ing horses. “I would now made a safe retreat,"says 
wall; and the gallant, while waiting to have his | Davenant’s sarcastic Frenchman, “but that me- 
locks curled, his chin shaved, or mustaches | thinks I am stopped by one of your heroic games, 
trimmed, might call for a concert from the mas- | called football; which I conceive (under your 
ter and his apprentices, or regule himself with a | favour) not very conveniently civil in the streets; 
solo until his turn to be operated upon had come | especially in such irregular and narrow roads 
round, In the diary of Pepys we learn from | as Crooked Lane. Yet it argues your courage, 
many incidental notices, that evening social par- | much like your military pastime of throwing at 
ties among the higher classes were common, where | cocks. But your metal would be more magni- 
almost every person could sing by the scale, and | fied (since you have long allowed those two valiant 
play upon a musical instrument; and that it was : exercises in the street), to draw your archers 
not unusual for a party embarking upon the | from Finsbury, and during high market, let them 
Thames for a merry-making in the country, to ; shoot at butts in Cheapside.” In this passing 
enliven their aquatic trip by a full chorus of | allusion to Finsbury, we are reminded of the 
voices upon the water both going and returning. | trials of archery that still lingered there, al- 
The streets and lanes were equally vocal, where | though with immeasurably less stir and splen- 
all kinds of tunes were whistled, hummed, or! dour. In the days of Henry VIII., when the 
sung, 80 that at this period barbers, cobblers, and ' bow was still the chief national weapon, the es- 
ploughmen were specified na the “heirs of music” | tablishment of archers which he founded, under 
at least, if they had no other inheritance. But | the title of the “ Fraternity of St. George,” were 
even already this general spirit of melody was | empowered ‘ to exercise shooting at all manner of 
departing. And first it was noticed that the bar- | marks and butts, and at the game of the popinjay, 
bers’ shops were becoming silent, for the critical | and other games, as at fowl and fowls, as well 
task of weaving periwigs absorbed all the time | in the city as suburbs, and in all other places ;” 
and attention of its inmates. In like manner, | and even if the flying arrow by mischance killed 
the engrossing nature of new political studies | a man, the shooter was to go free, if he had 
occupied the attention of the higher classes, and | cried ‘Fast!’ before he let loose the bow-string. 
left no inclination for crotcheting and quavering. | But now that London was a crowded city, and 
But, above all, the mercantile spirit that was ob- | archery a mere amusement, the toxophilites of 
taining full predominance, mid the keen struggle | this period were cooped up for exercise in Fins- 
for wealth, or even for subsistence, which it oc- | bury Fields, where the old butts were reduced to 
easioned, made music be abandoned and forgot. | an cighth part of their former number, and the 
How could the voice of song or the tinkling of | mark to little more than a fourth of the distance. - 
iv lute be expected to issue from shop and ware- | The streets of London, however, were by no 
house? 1t would have been regarded as the in- | means free from strife, riot, and bloodshed during 





fallible forerunner of a atatute of bankruptey. 
A century and a half of this ominous silence fol- 
lowed, in which the jaded spirit of society, ufter 
the toils and anxieties of the day, contented itself 
with the hireling music of singing men and 
singing women, and only listened that it might 
be laid to sleep. It is only now that there is the 
promise of something like a revival. 

In passing to the more public out-of-door sports 
of this period, we must not overlook the game of 
football, so long the delight of the English people, 
because so well adapted to stir up the national 
gravity into full excitement and glee. It was 
now practised in London, chiefly by the appren- 
tices, aud that, too, in places of public resort— 


Cheapside, Covent Garden, and the Strand—and | 


this stormy and changeful period, and chiefly 
originating in political causes, where the chief 
arguments were blows, and the combatants fre- 
quently men of different nations. Such was the 
case in 1661, when a fierce conflict occurred in 
Cheapside between the trains of the French and 
Spanish ambassadors, in which both parties met 
on purpose fully armed for battle. The Inns of 
Court also, although the homes of law and order, 
had their feud against the civic authority, in 
which the students compelled the lord-mayor’s 
sword of office*to be depressed in their presence, 
and otherwise conducted themselves so riotously, 
that a strong military force had to be marched" 
to the rescue of the worthy magistrate, 

During the Puritan period an unwonted gravity 





there the peaceful pedestrian hud often to en- | had pervaded the streets of London, because, 
counter such a whirlwind of eager players as the | ' while the cruel cud immoral public sports were 
whole posse comitatus of London police could not | prohibited as sinful, those of a more innocent 
have withstuod. On flew the ball; and wherever ; character were discountenanced as frivolous. Of 
"it passed, out rushed shopman and 'prentice, al- | | course, bull-baiting and cock-fighting, instead of 
lowing business and customers to shift as they | being displays in the open air for the amuse- 
might; whilé’the progress of the game might be | ment of a gaping crowd, were driven into private 
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corners, and bear-buiting was visited with heavy 
penalties. This last sport especially was so ob- 
noxious to the heads of the Commonwealth, that 
one of the first acts of Cromwell's supremacy was 
a general slaughter of the bears, by which the 
evil was struck at the root. It was equally 
characteristic of the new spirit of the Restoration 
that these sports were restored, and people were 
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allowed to torture and massacre cocks, bulls, and | 
bears according to their own liking. Of the ' who was in quest of amusement. of this kind, 


nature of the exhibitions at one of the most noted ; knew whither to direct his steps. 


And white oat-eater that does dwell 

In stable small at sign of Bell, 

That lift up hoof to show the pranks 
Taught by magician, styled Banks; 

And ape, led captivagtill in chain 

‘TUL he renounce the pope and Spain: 

All these on hoof now trudge from town 
To cheat poor turnip eating clown." 


The chief place where these wonder-workers 
congregated was Fleet Street,so that the lounger 


The great 


of these re-opened public places, the following | civic fairs also, especially those of Southwark 


example from Evelyn's Diary, of date 16th June, 
1670, will be reckoned a sufficient specimen :— 


“T went with some friends to the bear-garden, | 
where was cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear and | 


bull baiting, it being a-famous day for all these 
butcherly sports, or rather barbarous cruelties. 
The bulls did exceeding well, but the Irish wolf- 
dog exceeded, which was a tall greyhound, a 
stately creature indeed, who beat a cruel mastiff. 
One of the bulls tossed a dog full into a ladys 
lup, as she sat in one of the boxes at a consider- 
able height from the arena. Two poor dogs were 


killed, and so all ended with the ape on horse- | 


and Smithfield, gathered the whole fraternity of 
conjurors, tumblers, and showmen into one focus, 
and helped both to promote and enliven the 
serious business which had originally called the 
crowds together. The more superior kinds of 
these exhibitions, that were deemed too good for 
mere indiscriminate display in the open air, had 
buildings set apart for their performance, while 


1a considerable price was levied for admission, 





and the aristocracy and wealthier citizens did 
not disdain to be spectators. Of these, puppet- 
shows were the chief, where scriptural pieces, 
such as the Deluge, Solomon, or the Twelve 


hack; and I most heartily weary of the rude | Apostles, were fashioned into plays, like the 
and dirty pastime, which I had not seen, I think, ' miracles and mysteries of the earlier ages, and 


in twenty years before.” 
made to revive the old savage Anglo-Saxon 
sport of horse-baiting ; and Evelyn informs us of 
an exhibition of this kind, in which a gallant 
horse was brought out into the ring to be baited 
to death by mastiffs, under the pretext that it 
had killed a man. The steed beat off every 
assailant, and at last was stabbed to death with 
knives, that the clamorous mob who looked on 
might see it die. Descending to less obnoxious 
exhibitions, we find from Davenant’s poem en- 
titled “The Long Vacation of London,” that 
popular amusements were exhibited in almost 
every street, and were performed in the open 
air; and in examining these, we find that they 
were of the same character as those which in the 
present day can scarcely obtain a locality even 


throng of children for spectators. 


Attempts were even ! performed by puppets. 


| 


Other performances 
advertised during this period, indicate the taste 
of the higher classes who frequented them. Of 
these was Joseph Clark, the wonderful posture- 
master, whose body was of such flexibility that 
he could throw it into any shape, and exhibit 
every phase of deformity. In this way he per- 
plexed a tailor, who tried to measure him as a 
hump-backed man, but found the hump shifting 
from one shoulder to the other, or totally disap- 
pearing, with such rapidity, that he abandoned 
the attempt as hopeless. Of raree-shows, there 
was a room or hall in Hatton Garden dignified 
with the name of the “ Paradise,” which was 
furnished with all sorts of animals handsomely 
painted on boards or cloth, ‘(and so cut out and 


'made to stand, move, fly, crawl, roar, and make 
in the most silent alleys of the metropolis, or a | their several cries.” To this magical display there 


There were , was a fitting hierophant, for Evelyn adda, “The 


tumblers, conjurors, rope-dancers, and other such | man who showed it made us laugh heartily at 


public exhibitors, whom he has thus enumerated; 
and who, when the “Long Vacation” of the | 
capital had arrived, were wont to betake them- | 


| his formal poetry,” In feata of agility, there 
was the Turkish rope-dancer, who capered blind-_ 
fold upon the tight-rope with a boy suspended 


selves to the country, to make a harvest among | from his heels about six or seven yards below. 


the peasantry :-—- 


Now vaulter good, and dancing lass 

On rope, and man that cries, Hey, pass ! 
And tumbler young that needs but stoop, 
Lay head to heel to creep through hoop ; 
And man in chimney hid to dress 
‘Puppet that acta our old Queen Bess; 
And man that whilst the puppets play, 
Through nose expoundeth what they say ; 
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Another thaumaturgist was a Frenchman, Florian 
Marchand by name, who taking a draught of 
only fountain water, returned it from his mouth 
in every variety of wines and sweet cordials. 
(The same experiment, though in a less repulsive 
form, has equally gratified the fashionable cireles 


of our own day.) The feats of strength, leger- 
| demain, and fire-eating, it is needless to particu- 
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larize; it is sufficient to state, that the displays 
of this kind, which can scarcely now attract the 
attention of the humblest spectators, were in 
those days regarded by the, aristocracy of Eng- | rectness in costume, also, was more carefully 
land with delight, and were often hired to grace |.studied than even at a later and more improved 
their most important festivals and entertainments. period; so that, as Pepys informs us, when Queen 
Of this, take the following specimen:—Lady Sun- | Elizabeth was introduced upon the stage, it was 
derland, on giving a dinner at Leicester House, | with her own head-dress, starched ruff, long bod- 
sends for Richardson, the famous fire-eater, as | dice, and voluminous fardingale, although these 
the chief dish of the entertainment; and his feats | must have seemed grotesque antiquities to the 
on this ovcasion would scarcely be ‘palatable toa | beaux and belles of the merry court of Charles IT. 
modern high-born party. ‘‘ He devoured brim- | | Nor was scene-painting omitted amidst all this 
stone on glowing coals before us, chewing and | solicitude; and towns, castles, and rural land- 
swallowing them, He melted a beer-glass and | scapes took the place of those placards, with 
ate it quite up; then, taking a live coal on his ; their mere names, which were hung up on the 
tongue, he put on it a raw oyster: the coal was | front of the stage, to direct the imaginations of 
blown on with bellows till it famed and sparkled ; the audience. These improvements, however, 
in his mouth, and so remained till the oyster important though they were, and in proper taste 
gaped and was quite boiled; then he melted ‘and character, seem to have been too much in 
pitch and wax with sulphur, which he drank | advance of the age,as appears in the abuses with 
down as it flamed; 1 saw it flaming in his mouth | which they were very speedily followed. The 
a good while. He also took up a thick piece of | attractions of music, scenery, and dress, soon 
iron, such as laundresses use to put in their | constituted the chief excellence of dramatic re- 
smoothing-boxes, when it was fiery hot, held it ' presentation, so that trumpery spectacles, manu- 
between his teeth, then in his hand, and threw : factured chiefly in reference to these, often super- 
it about like a stone; but this, [ observed, he | seded the re gular drama. It was not yet the 
cared not to hold very long.” Happy digestion | time that female modesty could confront a public 
of our ancestors, who could view such an after- | miscellaneous auditory and remain unsullied, 


sive possession of the stage; and the introduction 
of beantiful talented women as actresses, im- 
parted fresh reality to the representation. Cor- 


dinner scene uot only unmoved, but, like the 
elegant Evelyn, with positive adiniration and 
delight. 

As during the Commonwealth, the theatre as 
well ag the bear-garden had been closed, the open- 
ing of the former accompanied that of the litter at 





| zuns, or very speedily became so. 


| and therefore the actresses accustomed to the lan- 
guage with which they were greeted, as well as the 
characters they were required to perform, either 
commenced their stage career as worthless courte- 
In this way, 
with audiences but too apt for such representa- 


the Restoration ; and to frequent the play-house | tions, they exhibited such shamelessness in dress, 


becine one of the most distinctive marks of a gal- 
lant Cavalier, and stanch adherent of church and 
state, In opposition to the Puritans, who regarded 
all such buildings as tents of Kedar, and ten. ples 
of abomination and idolatry. Fortunately, too, 
it happened for the exhibition of the English 
drama, that Sir William Davenant superin- 
tended it, and that his inventiveness and artistic 
taste were adequate to such a charge. Under 
his management, therefore, improvements were 
introduced by which the glorious productions of 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben 
Jouson were embodied in a fashion worthy of 
their high excellence. The stage was lighted up 
with wax-vandles, so that light, was thrown over 
its whole amplitude. The orchestra, instead of 
consisting of a fiddler or two, or a musician who, 
like “Goodman Dull,” could “play upon his pipe 
and tabor to thea worthies,” was filled with a 
whole band of some ten or a dozen well-trained 
performers. The actors too, who had hitherto 
been entirely of the male sex, and who, in acting 





“ monstrous “ena voice,” no longer held exclu- 


attitude, and deportment, as only deepened and 
confirmed the general depravity. And still, all 
this was anti-puritan and most loyal, and well 
fitted to secure the patronage of “ Old Rowley,” 
whose indentured servants the actors and actresses 
were by royal patent. As music and dancing 
received such a fresh impetus from the restored 
drama, and as the taste of the king and courtiers 
had been formed upon foreign models, native 
talent was soon set aside in favour of performers 
from the Continent; and thus Italian singers and 
French dancers inundated the English stage, and 
at last eclipsed its drama, so that Dryden him- 
self could scarcely obtain a hearing, while Shak- 
speare was condemned as a barbarian. 

Of the general features of metropolitan life 
and manners, a hasty notice may suffice. The 
age of club-houses had now fully commenced, 
and was so congenial to the English character, 
that it bids fair to be perpetual. Here, every 
political subject of the day was subjected to free 
aud close examination; and as not merely the 
higher but the middle classes attended these 
new places of entertainment, a knowledge of 
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public affairs was more widely diffused, and the ' 


spirit of national liberty nursed into full vigour. 
Besides these club-houses, where pipes and to- 
bacco, as well as wine and strong drink were 
ulways at hand to animate the discussion, there 
were coffee-houses of a more temperate character, 
where not merely politics, but also the subjects 
of religion and literature, were debated by their 
frequenters, who usually repaired to them when 
the business of the day wasover. The beverages 
chiefly used at these last places were coffee, cho- 
colate, and tea; and the introduction of this 
important herb into England, by which the 
whole established economy of diet was changed, 
as well as temperance promoted, health improved, 
and life itself lengthened, is worthy of particular 
notice. Although known by report in Europe 
us a favourite Chinese beverage, during the six- 
teenth century, it was not introduced until the 
earlier part of the seventeenth, and that too in 


small quantities, by the Dutch East India Com- | 


pany. Its introduction into England is attri- 
buted to Queen Catherine; and while her exam- 
ple brought it into partial fashion among the 
courtiers, its qualities were so highly appreciated 
by a few, that Waller, who calls it, in a royal 


birthday ode, the “best of herbs,” thus eulogizes | 


it:— 
**The muse's friend, tea, does our fancy aid ; 
Repress those vapours which the head invade ; 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 
Fit on her birthday to salute the queen.” 

Its first entrance, however, was in such small 
packets, that they were presented to the king as 
rarities; so that it was not till about eighteen 
yeurs after, that so large a shipment as 4713 lbs. 
of this precious plant was imported into England 
by the East India Company. This consignment, 
however, was so overwhelming, that for six years 
little more than 400 Ibs. of tea followed. In its 
first form as an article of traffic, it was sold in a 
liquid state, and in this way also it was taxed at 
the rate of 8d. per gallon. Thus it continued 
to be sold in single cups, and at a high price, 
until after the Revolution, when the use of 
it became more general, and the art of making 
it was a household accomplishment; while, for- 
tunately for tea-drinking, a female sovereign 
ruled over Britain :— 


**Thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes—tea.” 


In turning our attention to the progress of 
science, literature, and the fine arts, as mani- 
fested in the productions of the present period, 
the department of architecture first solicits our 
notice. This at once is evident from the fact, 
that the metropolis of the empire, which, in a few 
days was swept away, was replaced by another, 


richer, statelier, and larger than the former, and 
Vou. IL. 
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that so great a work was accomplished in a very 
few years. No other nation could have achieved 
such a stupendous feat; and London restored was 
a triumph of English wealth, resources, and en- 
terprise, that gave full promise of the ascendency 
which the country was afterwards to attain. On 
this occasion, too, it may emphatically be said 
that the emergency called forth the man, so that 
when a new metropolis worthy of the national 
grandeur was to be created, a great architect was 
at hand to direct the undertaking. The vast, 
varied, and creative mind of Sir Christopher 
Wren, extending over a long life, sufficed not 


Sin CunisTOPHER Wren.—After Sir G. Kneller. 


only to commence but complete the work, so 
that upon the gates of the capital itself, as well 
as upon his tomb in St. Paul’s, the motto might 
have been engraved:—Si monumentum queris, 
curcumspice. 

This great architect, who at the commencement 
of his career seems to have been ignorant of his 
proper vocation, as well as the great work which 
he was destined to accomplish, was originally a 
student at Oxford, where mathematics and as- 
tronomy occupied his chief attention; and such 


‘was his proficiency in these sciences, that at the 


early age of eighteen, he was one of the most 
distinguished of those illustrious philosophers 
who afterwards, in 1660, constituted the Royal 
Society. England, however, was to be sufficiently 
enriched by her Newton; and therefore Wren, 
after obtaining a high reputation in the mathe- 
matical and astronomical sciences, turned his 
attention to their practical application by the 
study of architecture, so that, in 1661, he was 
appointed coadjutor to Sir John Denham, the 
poet, who, on the death of Inigo Jones, had been 
205 
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raised by royal favour to the post of surveyor- 
general. Of course, the duties of such a part- 
nership would fall upon Sir Christopher, and one 
of the first was to survey and plan the restora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral, now gradually fall- 
ing into ruin, Sir Christopher svon found that 
such a restoration would at best be but a patch- 
work; and while the question was pending 
whether the building should he repaired or 
wholly rebuilt, the great conflagration stepped in 
to decide the controversy. Both capital and cathe- 
dral were now a heap of rubbish, and all must 
be made anew. It would be unfair to ask how 
much the exultation of Wren at being thus 
emancipated from the tinkering-up of an old 
worn-out city, may have qualified his regret at 
the demolition, and sympathy for the sufferers; 
it is enough to know that he set to work to re- 
pair the evil, and soon created a better London 
than the former. Never upon any one architect, 
perhaps, had such a task been devolved since the 
days of the building upon Shinar. As the legis- 
lature had now a full opportunity for passiny 
such cnactnents as might secure comfortable 
healthy houses and commodious streets, it was 
decreed, that in future all buildings in London 
should be of brick or stone; that party-walls, of 
suflicient strength and thickness, should separate 
one house from another; and that rain-water 
pipes should be substituted for the spouts that 
had been wont to powr their terrents from the 
house-tops upon the heads of those who walked 
below; while builders were exhorted to devise 
improvements for their structures by making 
mouldings, and projections of rubbed briek. In 
the meantime, Wren had surveyed the ruins, 
and presented his plan for laying out the new 
town. Need it be added, that this plan, though 
grand, regular, and comprehensive, was crossed, 
altered, and curtailed, through the caprice, the 
jealousy, or poverty of those at whose expense it 
was to be realized, and who therefore claimed a 
principal voice in its details? Still, much was 
accomplished, although it fell far short of the 
original, Such was also the fate of St. Paul’s, 
the crowning work and master-piece of the great 
architect, the plan of which the Duke of York 
altered to suit the Popish ceremonial, when Ro- 
manism should be restored in Britain, although 
Wren with tears remonstrated against the inter- 
ference. Such, too, in a still greater degree was 
the fate of the London Mouument, the original 
plan of which, as presented by Sir Christopher, 
was highly graceful and appropriate; but which 
had the fate to fall into the hands of the civic 
authorities for realization. Let us forget, if we 
can, what they made of it:— 


“ London's column pointing to the akies, 
Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies." 
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The amenities of modern society have prevailed 
at last. The lie is expunged, and the “ tall 
bully,” as if he had just escaped the infliction 
of the pump, stands shivering and crestfallen 
il, & corner. 

Besides St. Paul’s, which Sir Christopher had 
the singular good fortune to complete as well ax 
plan, he superintended the erection of fifty-one 
churches in London, which still constitute the 
chief architectural ornaments of the now greatly 
changed and improved metropolis. To these 
might be added public buildings both in London 
and elsewhere, of which a mere list would exceed 
our limits. After having done so much for his 
country, and raised the character of its architec- 
ture to so high an eminence, his fate was that 
which usually awaits the greatest of benefactors: 
society united to persecute that excellence which 
it could not equal, and return injuries for those 
benefits which it could not repay. Deprived of 


| his office of surveyor-general, which he had held 


| 


for forty-nine years, he calmly exclaimed, “Yun 
me jubet fortuna expeditius philosophari;” aud re- 
tired to the country at the age of eighty-six, where 
he spent the remaining five years of his life in 
contemplation and reading, and chiefly in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, - There, also, he 
closed his career; “cheerful in solitude,’ says his 
son, “and as well pleased to die in the shade as 
in the light.” His final resting-place, as well as 
fittest monument, was the vault of St. Paul's, in 
which his remains were deposited. His fame 
was so great, and his excellence so transcendent, 
that during the present period no other English 
architect is named. Whether his place has been 
adequately filled at any period since his depar- 
ture, can be best learned bya glance at our public 
buildings. 

In passing to the imitative arts, we find that 
English sculpture was still in infancy, its princi- 
pal efforts being confined to carving in wood and 
the decoration of houses. It was natural that 
such should be the case in England, as, of all the 
fine arts, sculpture is the least ostentatious, and 
requires the highest refinement in taste to be 
properly appreciated. Hence it is generally the 
latest step in the progress of national civilization. 
One sculptor, however, this age produced, who, 
under adequate encouragement, might have risen 
to high excellence. This was Caius Gabriel Cib- 
ber, who, although not an Englishman, but a 
German, prosecuted the study of the art in Eng- 
lund, and signalized himself by his bas-reliefs on 
the London Monument, but still more by his two 
figures on the gate of Old Bethlehem Hospital, 
representing “Raving and Melancholy Madness.” 
Another sculptor was Grinling Gibbons, who 
carved the marble statue of Charles II. which 
stood in the centre of the Royal Exchange, and 
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that of James II. in bronze in the privy garden | able in itself, and ao certain of popularity, was 
of Whitehall. Here the scanty list of our statu- | sure to find many followers, and not a few rivals: 
aries terminates for the present. With regard to : so that while foreign painters crowded to Eng- 
painting, a more promising era geemed to have land as to a newly-opened market, native talent 
commenced in England with Charles I., whose began to rouse itself, and prepare for a similar 
competition. The chief of these 
who followed in the steps of Sir 
Peter, were Henry Anderton, 
who almost equalled his master; 
Michael Wright, a Scot; and 
John Greenhill, a pupil of Lely, 
but who died in the midst of 
high promise. Toward the close 
ef this period, also, on the death 
of Sir Peter Lely, his place was 
fully supplied by Sir Godfrey 
KXneller, 
Of all the fine arts, none suf- 
-» fered so rude a shock from the 
Ciszer's Statues OF Ravina AND MELANCHOLY Mapyess, in Bethlehem Hospital. Civil war as music, Among the 
religious grievances of which the 
patronage of eminent foreign artists is well known, ; Puritans had complained since the days of Eliza- 
and whose splendid collection of paintings gave | beth, the use of musical instruments in the cele- 
promise of a school in which native talent would | bration of public worship had always formed an 
have been fully cultivated. But the Civil war | important part; and therefore, when theirseason of 
arrested this tendency, as well as dispersed the ; rule arrived, they removed or destroyed the church 
collection; and the Restoration introduced in | organs, and drove the choristers from their stalls. 
their stead the French school of painting, with | In the same reforming spirit they closed the thea- 
all its absurdities of allegory and classical my- | tres, and silenced every place where profune music 
thology, as well as the meretricious moral taste, | had been wont to be cultivated. Even a violin 
which was the chief characteristic of the age. | was enough to set their teeth on edge, so that 
The chief instructor of the nation in painting at | the poor street Crowdero was obliged to exercise 
this period was Antonio Verrio, whom Charles | his harmless vocation in corners and by-places. 
I]. invited to England, and whose pencil was | But as the love of music is so universal that it 
employed in decorating the walls and ceilings of | can neither be utterly silenced, nor yet wholly 
some of our principal public buildings, which he | satisfied with psalmody, its recovery was far easier 
did with gods and goddesses, Roman triumphs | at the Restoration than that of sculpture and 
and regal deifications in extraordinary profusion, | painting. Accordingly, on the re-establishment 
and gave a direction to the progress of the art in | of monarchy, both cathedrals and theatres were 
England which finally destroyed itself by its own | once more opened, and bishops and actors re- 
extravagance. The best native painters of this | placed in their several offices. In the same man- 
school were Robert Streater, serjeant-painter to | ner, organs were repaired, or built anew; and 
Charles II., whose chief work is the painted | every effort was made to recall those musicians 
ceiling of the theatre at Oxford ; John Freeman, | whom the civil discord had scattered, and where 
a dramatic scene-painter; and Andrew Fuller, a | those could no longer be found, new performers 
specimen of whose artistic talent may be seen in | were invited from the Continent. As for Charles 
the dome of St. Mary Abchurch. The eminent | himself, although his taste in music was ques- 
portrait painter of the day was Sir Peter Lely, a | tionable, he loved the art as a recreation and 
native of Westphalia, and successor of the cele- | source of pleasure; and therefore, both for the 
brated Vandyke, whom he excelled in delicacy of royal chapel an the palace, a well-selected choir 








execution, although greatly inferior to him in the | was speedily established. But in this, as in other 
higher qualities of the art. He came to London | matters, his predilections were so essentially 
in 1643, and gave himself wholly to portrait | French that the band of the chapel royal con- 
painting, in which he became so great a profi- | sisted of twenty-four violins, while the music of 
cient, as well as such a pleasing flatterer in his | his palace entertainments was too exclusively such — 
likenesses, that no beauty or fashion belonging | as would have suited the festivals of a Sardana- 
to the court was considered to be genuine until | palus. “(tod forgive me!” exclaims Pepys, on 
it had received the signature of his recording | returning from one of his visits to Whitehall, “I 
pencil. Of course, his style of painting, so profit- | never was so little pleased with a concert of music . 
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in my life.” As Pepys felt, so, no doubt, felt 
many a Cavalier of the old English stamp; and 
thus the national spirit could not be so easily 
perverted in its music as in departments of still 
higher import. A. proof of this is to be found in 
the popular musical compositions of the period, 
in the form of songs and ballads, and especially 
in the national airs of ‘ Lillibulero” and “God 
save the King.” A still higher proof is exhibited 
in the popularity of Matthew Lock’s music to 
“Macbeth,” with which the play was first per- 
formed in 1674, and which retains its attractive- 
ness undimiuished to the present day. A musi- 
cian, too, appeared at this period of such sur- 
passing genius, that his works alone would have 
sufficed, in the absence of others his contempor- 
aries, to purify the stream of English melody, and 
make it flow in its own native direction. This 
was Henry Purcell, who was not only superior to 
every English predecessor, but without a rival 
among the great continental musicians of his day. 
That his excellence, also, was of no adventitious 
character, ia proven by the fact that his popu- 
larity continued after new styles of music had 
been introduced, and that his compositions are 
more highly appreciated than ever by the best 
musical critics of the nineteenth century. 

Of English progress in the study of the exact 
sciences, it is cnough to observe that the silence 
and seclusion they so urgently require was want- 
ing during the previous public commotions, and 
that even an apprenticeship to profound calcula- 
tion could scarcely be commenced until the din 
and insecurity of civil contention had passed 
away. Tience it was that few eminent students in 
these sciences appeared until the present season 
of political strife had closed. Such, however, 
was not equally the case in those other depart- 
ments of intellect which are always in demand 
as well as in active exercise, and which a time of 
public contest often tends to invigorate. We 
need not here allude to the thunder-shower of 
pamphlets that continued to deluge the political 
horizon, from the Ailing no Murder of Colonel 
Titus, to the last discussion of the veracity of 
Titus Oates; or the controversies, both in theo- 
logy and politics, which were occasioned by the 
encroachments of Popery and arbitrary power. 
It is enough to remind the reader, by the repeti- 
tion of a few names suggestive of the different 
departments in which the intellectual leaders of 
the age had put forth their strength. Of these, 
we have for historians the Earl of Clarendon, and 
Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury—the former 
the solemn Johnson, and the latter the minute, 
gossiping Boswell, of English history during the 
seventeenth century. At first sight, it might 
seem utterly incongruous to place these names in 
such close juxtaposition; but when we recollect 
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the paucity of facts with which the stately history 
of Clarendon is chargeable, and the diligence 
with which these are made subservient to mere 
party purposes,and contrast this with the fulness 
and minuteness of Burnet, we can scarcely hesi- 
tate in preferring, for all the useful purposes of 
history, the bishop to the chancellor. In philo- 
sophy, we have for the present era that universal 
genius, Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, who, 
besides being an ethical, metaphysical, and poli- 
tical writer, in every ‘department of which he 
attained the highest eminence, was an historian 
and a poet withal, or at least a translator of 
poetry. But his reputation has descended to the 
present day chiefly on account of the atheism 
and materialism of his theology, by which he is 
thought to have deepened and confirmed the 
general depravity of the period, and furnished 
plausible arguments for the excesses of the court 
of Charles II. His great antagonist, Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, appeared at the same time as an anti- 
dote, whose 7’rue Iniellectual System of the Uni- 
verse, wherein all the Reason and Philosophy of 
Atheism 18 Confuted, is an imperishable monu- 
ment of learning the most recondite, as well as of 
thinking the most profound, exact, and original. 
Another distinguished writer, both in science and 
theology, was Richard Boyle; while the most ele- 
giut moral essayist of the age was Sir William 
Temple. 

We have already adverted in a former chapter 
to the state of English poetry during the Civil 
wars, and afterwards under the Commonwealth. 
It was a period full of fierce earnestness, and 
rapidly succeeding incident; and therefore, in- 
stead of modulating their thoughts into tuneful 
numbers, men of genius were obliged to speak 
boldly and briefly in unpremeditated prose dur- 
ing the intervals of action, and express themselves 
more in deeds than words. In this way, whole 
Tliads were fought, not sung, and Odysseys em- 
bodied in actual travel and adventure. And then — 
came the re-action, but such a re-action!—and 
poets, but such poets! The impress of a profligate 
king that was stamped so deeply upon the court, 
was exhibited with still greater fidelity upon the 
soft sensitive spirit of poetry; and thus, in the 
indignant language of Macaulay, ‘“ Venal and 
licentious scribblers, with just sufficient talent 
to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the style of 
a bellman, were now the favourite writers of the 
sovereign and the public. It was a loathsome 
herd, which gould be compared to nothing so fitly 
as to the rabble of Comus—grotesque monsters, 
half-bestial, half-human, dropping with wine, 
and reeling in obscene dances.” It was strange 
that amidst such jarring din and dissonance, the 
organ-like music of Milton should have risen 
with a Je Deum such as the world had never yet 
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heard. But it sounded in an empty cathedral; | as the production of “something which his coun- 


for the worshippers who would have borne the 
burden were silenced or driven away; and the 
sacred minstrel was obliged to console himself 
with the thought that the strain, like its subject, 
was imperishable, and that the time was coming 
when its undying echoes would be cherished by 
generations willing to listen, as well as able to 
appreciate. 

As we have already seen, it was as a controver- 
sialist that Milton was first distinguished. Poetry, 
indeed, he had written, and that also from an early 
period; while the eminent acquirements which he 
made as a student, and the observations with 
which he enriched his mind during a course of 
travel, seem to have been especially directed to- 
wards his chosen vocation as a poet. Already, 
also, he had discovered where his surpassing 
strength lay, as well as given evidence of its ex- 
istence by his “ Comus,” “L'Allegro,” “ Penseroso,” 
and other early productions. On his return to Eng- 
land, however, at the commencement of the Civil 
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war, other duties awaited him, from which he 
did not shrink for a moment; and while every 
man was arming himself for battle, he chose a 
more difficult and self-denying course of action. 
** T avoided,” he says, “the toil and danger of a 
military life, only to render my country assist- 
ance more useful, and not less to my own peril.” 
And we know how well this duty was discharged 
in his controversial and political writings over 
a course of twenty years, in which he was the 
champion of English liberty against the whole 
literary world, which he opposed single-handed. 
It was only when this was done that he turned 
himself to his long-contemplated task, which he 
had ever regarded as the great work and object 
of his life, and which he had obscurely intimated 


trymen would not willingly let die.” And this 
great task, which was nothing less than Paradise 
Lost, he commenced when the middle term of an 
active laborious life had passed away, and when 
he had done enough for public duty as well as 
for fame—when he was reduced to poverty and 
obscurity—when he was exposed not only to in- 
sults from the dominant party who hated him as 
a regicide, but from his own hard-hearted, un- 
grateful children—and when, above all, he was 
blind, and reduced to helpless dependence upon 
the kindness and fidelity of those to whom his 
matchless thoughts were intrusted for transcrip- 
tion, and who perhaps repined at it as a weary 
unprofitable task. But with such a character as 
that of Milton, perhaps most of these circum- 
stances only the better qualified him for its ac- 
complishment. Men might revile him, but this 
only threw him back upon the mens conscia recti, 
where all was peace and self-approval; and the 
world might forsake him, but this little mattered 
when he was about to create such a world of his 
own, In the alienation or the absence of all these, 
he would be better able to clothe his paradise with 
its loveliness, and his hell with its terrors, and 
hold communion with the beings that peopled 
them. His universal reading had made him 
independent of books, so that he needed nothing 
more than to recall them to memory, and adapt 
their information to his own immediate require- 
ments; and for this, the utter obscuration of all 
external objects is especially favourable. And _ 
what though he could no longer behold the 
changes of day and night, and the bright or 
shadowy forms which they disclose in such im- 
pressive variety as to constitute a twofold world ? 
Had he not seen them all? Could he not re- 
member them vividly? Nay, could he not now 
invest them with every addition of grandeur or 
loveliness, untrammelled as he was by the sight of 
every-day reality, or the feeling that with every 
day, as old age advanced, the aspect of nature was 
waxing more common-place and tame? All that 
the wisest of sages had written, that the best of 
poets had sung, and the loveliest of nature un- 
folded to his view, were but the plastic elements 
which he now might mould at will, and out of 
them evolve the scenes of Eden, or the dialogues 
of the blest. Taking these circumstances, hither- 
to reckoned so disqualifying, into account, we not 
only assert that Paradise Lost was all the better 
by reason of Milton’s age, injurious treatment, 
neglect, poverty, and blindness, but that such a 
poem would scarcely have been attempted, or at 
least successfully accomplished, - without them. 
In his case they refined, spiritualized, and made 
all but angelic a mind for which humanity had 
already done its uttermost. Let none then de- 
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plore his calamities and bereavements, unless for 
a Milton they would have been contented with an 
English Tasso or Ariosto. 

No one who has heard of the Paradise Lost 
can be unaware of its transcendent merits; aud 
therefore, as in the case of Shakspeare’s writings, 
any critical diaquisition is unnecessary. It is 
needless alao to mention the neglect with which 
its first appearance was treated, as nothing else 
could have been expected from political preju- 
dice, as well as the depraved taste of the age of 
Charles II. It was not till after the Revolution, 
when the principles for which Milton had con- 
tended so ably were re-acting upon society at 
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large, that justice began to be rendered to the 
greatest and best of epics. This, however, he had 
anticipated, and the conviction was sufficient to 
cheer him onward to the close. Besides this 
master-work, he wrote Paradise Regained, and 





' This was one of the garden-houses for which Milton appears 


to have had a preference; but the ground is now walled off, 
and appropriated to the house formerly inhabited by Jeremy 
Bentham. The cotton-willow tree, planted by the great poet, 
still flourishes, although the trunk shows signs of decay. The 
depth of the premises is 46} feet. The present frontage of the 
house, which has been rebuilt, answers to No. 19, York Street, 
but it ia evident that the original front waa that facing the 
park On this side Jeremy Bentham placed a smal) tablet, 
inscribed aa follows —‘‘ Sacred to Milton, prince of poets.” In 
the old wall which bounds the garden on the St. James's Park 
aide, opposite the house, are the indications of a door, now 
built up, which was probably used by Milton in passing between 
his house and Whitehal] during lis intercourse with Cromwell, 
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Samson Agonistes, which are only not the greatest 
of English poems, because he had produced a 
greater. The last years of his life were chiefly 
apent in the study of theology, of which the chief 
result has been published in our own day in the 
form of a posthumous body of divinity. After 
having thus lived, laboured, and suffered during 
a period of which he was so far in advance, he 
died in 1674, and three years after was comme- 
morated by a tomb in Westminster Abbey. But 
how little of the fame of the author of Paradise 
Lost will have been diminished when the last 
stone of the building will have passed away ! 
The next poet in order worthy of mention is 
Abraham Cowley, who, during his day, enjoyed 
more celebrity than Milton himself. Cowley was 
born in London in 1618. Being a posthumous 
child, and of humble birth, for his father had been 
nothing more than a grocer, the circumstances of 
his family were so scanty, that his widowed 
mother had great difficulty in procuring for him 
a clasaical education. The promise of excellence 
which he gave, however, was well worthy of her 
exertions; for when he was only fifteen years old 
he published a volume of poems, of which one, 
entitled “Pyramus and Thisbe,” was written when 
he was only ten years old, and another, entitled 
“Constantia and Pheletus,” was composed when 
he was not more than two years older. His own 
account of his first poetical inspiration is highly 
interesting. In the window of his mother’s 
apartment lay a copy of Spenser's Fwerie Queen, 
and over this he pored with such enthusiasin that 
he became irrecoverably a poet. Not content 
with one atyle of poetry, he also attempted thi 
drama, and while still a school-boy, wrote a 
comedy, entitled “ Love’s Riddle,” afterwards pub- 
lished when he removed to Cambridge to com- 
plete his education. On becoming a student of 
Trinity College. Cambridge, his early predilec- 
tions still continued to predominate; and here, 
besides his “Naufragium Joculare,” which he pub- 
lished at the age of twenty, he wrote the sacred 
poem entitled, “Davideis,” intended to be a com- 
plete epic, but of which only four books were 
finished. The notes with which he illustrated this 
work sufficiently prove, that with all his devoted- 


ness to the muses, he was by no means neglectful 


in the capacity of Latin secretary. In the house itself the 
arrangement of the windows has been entirely changed. It is 
probable they extended along the whole front, with sliding 
frames or lattice divided by panelled spaces. The original 
panelling remains in the large room (21 feet by 13 feet) on the 
first floor. The upper rooms are small, and the staircase, which 
has not been altered, is steep and narrow. The ground floor 
appears to have been comprised in one large room, as the original 
fireplace war evidently situated about the centre of the wall, 
on the west side. This was probably the family room, or com- 
promise between kitchen and parlour; common to the economy 
of houses of respectable pretensions in the olden time. This 
distinguished house was afterwards the residence of William 
Hazlitt. 
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of the more literary and laborious departments 
of a university education. They are, indeed, a 
mass of profound and varied erudition. His col- 
lege life was rudely interrupted by the com- 
mencement of the Civil war: he was ejected from 
Cambridge by the parliamentary visitors, and 
obliged to take refuge in Oxford ; and when that 
peaceful seat of learning was compelled to sur- 
render, Cowley fled to the court of the exiled 
queen, Henrietta, in France, and was employed 
by her as confidential secretary, in the manage- 
ment of her political correspondence with Eng- 
land. From the nature of his employment, his 
return to England was attended with considera- 
ble danger: he was apprehended, but released 
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after a short confinement, when he betook himself 
to the peaceful study of medicine, to escape sns- 
picion as well as procurealivelihood. At the Re- 
storation he experienced the usual neglect which 
awaited those who had toiled or sacrificed in 
the service of royalty; but at length, tardy justice 
was done to his services, by a lease of some of 
the queen’s lands, upon which he was enabled to 
spend the rest of his days in studious retirement. 
He died in 1667, at the age of fifty-nine, and was 
interred with a splendid funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, between Chaucer and Spenser, while 
Charles IT. might be said to pronounce his funeral 
eulogium in the brief comprehensive declaration, 
that “Mr. Cowley had not left behind him a 
better man in England.” 
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Besides the works we have already mentioned, 
Cowley published a collection of poetry under 
the title of Afiscellanies; the Mistress, a collection 
of love poems; translations of Pindar’s odes; odes 
in the style of Pindar; Amacreontics; anda Latin 
work on plants in six books, partly in heroic 
and partly in elegiac verse. Asa poet, none of his 
day equalled him in popularity: his works went 
through numerous editions, and were eagerly 
read by all classes; while Milton himself rated 
him so highly, that he declared the three greatest 
English poets were Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Cowley. From this high estimation, however, 
the succeeding age dissented ; and the estimation 
of Cowley at length diminished into somewhat 
less than that of a second-rate poet. Like many 
of the period, he was an imitator of Donne; but 
while he succeeded in the quaintness of phrase- 
ology and play upon words by which the writ- 
ings of Donne are distinguished, he missed that 
which was of far higher importance—the warmth 
and depth of feeling by which the poetry of the 
dean of St. Paul’s was chiefly characterized. Un- 
impassioned coldness is unfortunately the chief 
quality of Cowley’s writings, with the exception 
of a few of his Pindarics and Anacreontics. Even 
his most importunate love-suits are either hard 
metaphysical demonstrations, or far-fetched con- 
ceits, in which the speaker is evidently thinking 
more of himself than his mistress; while his 
figures of speech, instead of being the natural 
living off-shoots of the subject, are flowers made 
of coloured cambric, or feather, stuck on with 
gum and wire. Such, indeed, was the prevailing 
taste of the age; but no poetry, however excel- 
lent, if constructed on such principles, can hoy:e 
to descend to posterity. 

Of a far more original and natural character 
as a poet, was Samuel Butler, the immortal au- 
thor of Hudibras, the type of his age in political 
character and sentiment, as Cowley was of its 
intellectual habits and poetical taste. Of Butler’s 
early history we know nothing, except that he 
was born at Strensham, in Worcestershire, in 1612, 
and was the son of a farmer. Whether he studied 
at any of our universities is uncertain; but at all 
events no doubt can be entertained of the extent 
and variety of his scholarship, which would have 
insured him distinction in any department of 
literary occupation, and which obtained him the 
friendship of Selden. He first lived in the family 
of the Countess of Kent, and afterwards in 
that of 

‘A valiant Mameluke 
In foreign lands y’clep'd Sir Samuel Luke.” 
This was one of Oliver Cromwell’s officers; and 
it does not speak much either for the honour or 
the honesty of the poet, that he requited the 
hospitality of the good knight, and violated the. 
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sanctity of his bread and salt, by consigning him 
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In the different portions of this singular poem, 


to universal and undying ridicule under the cha- ; those circumstances we have mentioned of the 
racter of Sir Hudibras. As the greater part of | unmerited neglect with which Butler was re- 


this poem was written during the protectorship, 
it is probable that it was chiefly sketched under 
the protecting roof of Sir Samuel, and while the 
unconscious hero of the tale was daily before his 
eye. At the Restoration, Butler became secre- 
tary to the Earl of Carbery; but having been so 
unfortunate as to lose his wife’s fortune, he became 
author from necessity, and published the first 
part of M/udibras in 1663. The genuine wit and 
droll mirthful language and rhyme with which 
this singular poem abounded, was rewarded with 
peals of popular laughter, while the derision which 
it heaped upon the Puritans made it the choice 
text-book of the Cavaliers, and favourite of the 
king and courtiers, who found in it an inexhaus- 
tible source of humorous quotation, and piquant 
provocative to witty conversation. It might 
have been thought, that Butler was entitled to 
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as much court favour at least as merry Tom 
Killigrew; but those who were thus delighted 
with his wit, forgot the poet who furnished it, 
and allowed him to languish in obscurity. No 
incident, perhaps, in the whole reign of Charles 
IL, so completely illustrates the heartless selfish- 
ness which was now the prevailing attribute of 
both king and courtier. This is the more appa- 
rent, when we consider that the poem, indepen- 
dently of its own intrinsic merits, was the dead- 
liest attack which their antagonists the Puritans 
had ever yet encountered. After a year of in- 
terval, the second part of Hudibras appeared, 
while the third was not published till 1678, when 


re 
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quited, may be distinctly traced, the second part 
being inferior to the first, while the third is a 
grievous falling off from both. But as a whole, 
Hudibras is without a rival, unless it be the Don. 
Quixote of Cervantes. Like Cowley, Butler was 
of the school of Donne; but the stilted artificial 
language which was so cold when applied to sub- 
jects of high or deep feeling, finds its proper 
place and use in the burlesque of //udibras. 
There, it is a comic actor taking off the pom- 
pous strut and solemn gravity of a Hidalgo, and 
shaking pit, boxes, and gallery by the imitation. 
But amidst all this drollery, there is not only an 
amount of learning, but also a power of argu- 
mentation, and an occasional flash of tender feel- 
ing throughout the work, which impart to it 
the authority of a Mentor even amidst its wildest 
merriment, and show how capable the author was 
of the highest flights of genius. Such was the 
popularity of Z/udibras, that it produced many 
Imitators; while its sterling excellence, so well 
adapted for every age, has scarcely diminished 
its extimation even in the present day, when the 
once-stirring names of Cavalier and Roundhead 
are nothing but empty words. 

But the greatest poet of the age next to Mil- 
ton, and the most influential in forming the 
spirit and developing the maturity of English 
literature, was John Dryden, the Chaucer of the 


' seventeenth century. He was born at Aldwinkle, 


Northamptonshire, in 1632, and educated first at 
Westminster School under the celebrated Dr. 
Busby, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His first poetical attempt, which he gave 
to the world in 1649, was an elegy on the death 
of Lord Hastings, a young nobleman of high 
character and promise; but a subject so well 
fitted to call forth affectionate enthusiasm at least, 
if not poetical inspiration, from a young poet of 
seventeen, was such a tissue of cold conceits and 
overstrained artificial figures, as to give no pro- 
mise whatsoever of the excellence he was after. 
wards to attain. The young lord had died of 
the small-pox, and Dryden, directing his adwira- 
tion to the pustules, converts them into ornaments 
on the soil of Venus—into jewels—into rosebuds 
—and finally into pimples, each having a tear in 
it to bewail the pain it was occasioning! This 
was enough; and he remained in silence for nine 
years afterwards—not idly, however, as was mani- 
fested not only by his general scholarship, but the 
superior taste of his next production, in which he 
had the resolution to abandon his models of Donne 


the author, wearied out with poverty and disap- | and Cowley, and become a genuine follower of na- 
pointment, threw down his pen, left the work | ture. This poem, entitled “Heroic Staneas on the 


unfinished, and.died two years after. 


Death of Oliver Cromwell,” was a proper theme 
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for Dryden, who had been educated among Puri- 
tans, and patronized at the court of the protector. 
With the Restoration, however, he was ready with 
a palinode under the title of “ Astrea Redux,” wel- 
coming the return of Charles II., and predicting 
from the event a millenium of political happi- 
ness; and in 1666 appeared his “ Annus Mirabilis,” 
the subjects of which were the Dutch war and 
the fire of London. It was only now, indeed, 
that his mind broke forth in full vigour after 80 
thorough a maturing, and established him in the 
highest rank of poetry. Long before this, how- 
ever, his republican and Puritan sympathies had 
expired; the new king and court were more to 
his taste; and as his small patrimonial estate 
vielded only about £60 a-year, while his wants 
equalled a tenfold amount, his chief dependence 
was royal favour, which he was ready to purchase 
at any price. And seldom, indeed, has such an 
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amount of genius been so mercilessly exacted, or 
so poorly repaid. It was Samson in the prison- 
house grinding for his daily subsistence; and his 
task is well characterized by one of the greatest 
of modern poets: — 
“A ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on to make them sport, 
Demanded for their niggard pay 
Fit for their souls a looser lay, 
Licentious satire, song, and play— 
_ The world defrauded of the high design, 
Profaned the God-given strength, and marr'd the lofty line.” 
This “high design,” which Dryden had long 
contemplated, was a great national epic, of which 
King Arthur was to be the hero—but where was 
the devotedness and self-denial, the solemn me- 
ditation and more solemn prayer, under which 
Paradise Lost was at that same period arising into 
Vou. IT. 
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form and beauty, and preparing, like a newly 
created world, to take its place among the host 
of heaven? As acourt poet, Dryden was not only 
deprived of the leisure, but gradually losing both 
the power and the inclination to realize such a 
noble conception. In the meantime, he resigned 
himself to the wants of the day and the humours 
of the court, and was not only of every phase of 
poetry but every change of creed, murmuring 
all the while at his hard fate, and declaring that . 
he had no reason to thank his stars that he was 
born an Englishman. To better his condition, 
he married, in 1665, Lady Elizabeth Howard,- 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshire; but this mar- 
riage scarcely increased his fortune, while it em- 
bittered his life with an evil-tempered partner. 
To add to his calamities, the Revolution of 1688 
threw him out of office as poet-laureate, so that 
for the rest of his days he was obliged to depend 
upon the penurious remunerations of Tonson, 
and the other publishers of the day. His death 
occurred in 1700, and his remains were interred 
in Westminster Abbey between the graves of 
Chaucer and Cowley. 

During a literary life, continued to such a 
period, and urged to such constant exertion by 
the claims of necessity, the productions of Dry- 
den were both numerous and diversified. Besides 
many smaller poems, which of themselves would 
fill several volumes, he wrote eight of considera- 
ble length, of which the Hind and the Panther, 
and Absalum and Achitophel, are the most distin- 
guished. Asa dramatic writer he wrote twenty- 
Besides a poetical version of Virgil, 


| he gave translations from Ovid, Theocritus, Lu- 


cretius, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. He also 
wrote adaptations, under the name of Fables, 
from Chaucer and Boccacio, which, though pro- 
duced in his old age, constitute the most popular 
and pleasing of his writings. Indeed, it is per- 
ceptible throughout the course of his writings, 
that although his mind was slow in maturing, it 


‘continued in active operation to the close, and 


that, too, with growing improvement, so that hia 
latest productions were also his best. It is to 
be remarked, too, that while the poetry of Dryden 
was 80 varied, and so excellent in every depart- 
ment—while he sketched a character, conducted 
an argument, or narrated a tale in such a manner 
as transcended all his predecessors, and deve- 
loped those treasures of poetic art which hitherto 
had been unknown, or but imperfectly explored 
—he was not only the father of our modern 
English poetry, but also of its criticism; and 
while his numerous prefaces and dissertations 
enlightened the public judgment, they were writ- 
ten with such power and felicity of language, 
that his prose fully rivals his poetry. Evil was 
the age that converted such a genius into a 
206 
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court pander and parasite. And bitter was the | the rank as well as notoriety of the Duke of Buck- 
punishment arising from the consciousness of his | ingham entitles him to the first place, although 
own powers and worth, combined with the bond-| he was not the best of the “titled rhymers” 
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man’s feeling that his servitude was so confirmed 
that it was too late to cancel the agreement. 
After the distinguished four we have particu- 


of the day. Besides writing the “Rehearsal,” he is 
supposed to have aided in the composition of the 
“Town Mouse and Country Mouse,” which is gene- 


larized, the other poets of the period may be dis- | rally included among the poems of Prior. The 
missed with a brief notice. And first of these | Earl of Rochester, like Buckingham, a universal 
we may mention Sir William Davenant, born at | genius, has shown by a few of his fugitive pieces, 
Oxford in 1605, and who died in 1668. Not | and especially his poem “ On Nothing,” to what 


only his whole life was a poetical medley of 
change and adventure, but he wished to make its 
very commencement poetical also, by counte- 
nancing the report that he was the son of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, although by adultery, thus 
sacrificing the fame of his mother and his own 
legitimacy to a crazy selfish vanity. While a 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight, and with a halter 
in prospect, for his adherence to the cause of 


excellence in poetic art he might have attained, 
but for his profligacy and wild excesses, which 
cut him off in the prime of his strength at the 
nge of thirty-four. Another of this courtly 
Comus crew was Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 
a statesman and naval soldier, who was so for- 
tunate as to be in favour sucessively with Charles 
II., James II., and William, thus showing the 
versatility both of his talents and public princi- 


Charles I., he composed the greater part of | ples. His poetry consisted of only a few fugitive 
Gondibert, a heroic poem, which he never com- | pieces, among which his celebrated song, said to 
pleted; and afterwards, on being pardoned and | have been written on the evening previous to the 
set at large, he became theatrical manager and | naval victory of the 3d of June (1665) and com- 
dramatic writer, in which offices he continued till | mencing with— 

he died. With all its merits, and they are not 
few, (fondibert, from its general style, and the 
structure of its versification, is an unwieldy poem, ; long retained its popularity, not only on account 
and as such, it speedily found its way to the ; of its poctical smartness and simplicity, but the 
lowest depths of oblivion. A better, or at least | | occasion on which it was produced, and its nauti- 
fn more popular poet was Edmund Waller, who ; cal character, so congenial to the national spirit 
was also born in 1605, but who lived till 1687. | | of Britain. Not dissimilar to the preceding in 
These stirring times produced in many cases a! poetical worth, was Wentworth Dillon, Earl of 
precocious manhood; and it has been alleged that | Roscommon, who, after accomplishing himself 


‘To all you ladics now on land,” 





Wallet was admitted into parliament when only | 
in the eighteenth, or, as some even say, the six- 
teenth year of hisage. At the age of eighteen, also, 
he commenced authorship, by 2 poem on the es- 


"by travel in Italy, and distinguishing himself by 
collecting relics of classical antiquity, returned 


' to England after the Restoration, plunged into 
| the excesses of the English court, and, finally, 


cape of Prince Charles (afterwards CharlesI.)from ; disgusted with such a kind of life, resumed a 
shipwreck at the port of San Andero, in the Bay of | course of decorous regularity and study till his 
Biscay. Neither as poet nor statesman, how- | death in 1684. His poems are few, while their 
ever, was his political consistency of much value; | | character is scarcely above mediocrity; but to 
for after trimming between king and parliament | his honour it may be said that he was the very 
until he was distrusted by the former and heavily | Abdiel of the poets of his age, so that 
fined by the latter, he wrote a panygeric upon “In all Charles's days 
Cromwell at the death of the protector, and yd Roscommon only boaste unspotted lays." 
ready with a new song in welcome of Charles II. | He alone had the virtue and self-denial to strug- 
_ at the Restoration. Little praise can be accorded | gle successfully against the tide to which men of 
to his poetry, except mere smoothness of versifi- | higher genius than himself 80 shamefully suc- 
cation, in which he followed the French model; _ cumbed. In this enumeration of the second and 
and this, with the triviality of his subjects, and , , third rate English poets of the seventeenth cen- 
low tone of sentiment, seems to have recom- | tury, we must not omit Sir John Denham, the 
mended him to the flippant courtiers of the day, ! friend of Cowley, and who shares with Waller 
with whom his works were in high favour. From | the honour of having been one of the fathers of 
this general censure, however, his culogy on | English verse, on account of the regularity and 
Oliver Cromwell, written while his heart was | harmony of which he was the first to set the 
evidently glowing with unaffected gratitude, | example. This, however, is his highest praise, 
mast ‘be excepted, as it rises to the height of | as his poems, with the exception, perhaps, of 
impassioned ag well as graceful poetr |  Cooper’s Hill,” published in 1643, ly rise 
passione g poetry. pe p scarce y Yr. 
Of the high-titled courtier-poets of this period, above mediocrity. 
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As has been already noticed, the drama of the 
present period, in its externals at least, had 
greatly improved upon the preceding age. But 
very different was the fate of dramatic poetry 
itself, so that while the stage was amplified, and 
adorned with every allurement that could capti- 
vate the senses, the living soul had departed. 
So far from producing a Shakspeare, a Marlow, 
or a Jonson, their writings were now scarcely 
even tolerated, on account of the French taste, 
frivolity,and licentiousness which the Restoration 
had introduced, as well as the rhyme by which 
blank verse was for a time superseded. Drama- 
tic writing, therefore, was cither abandoned, or 
only adopted by those who were willing to write 
after the new fashion, and become the mere play- 
wrights of the day. It was in this spirit that 
Dryden himself was compelled to write his plays; 
and who then can wonder that they are so greatly 
inferior to his other productions? Even in their 
highest flight, he seldom goes beyond the artificial 
sublime, that is, bombast, while his pathos is 
little better than puling. All this, however, was 
popular with the king and court, and consequently 
with the public, so that Dryden was obliged to 
toil on against his better judgment; and he 
has himself confessed, that of all his dramatic 
productions, “ All for Love” was the only one 
which he wrote according to his own taste and 
sense of fitness. Another prolific play-writer was 
Sir William Davenant, who produced twenty- 
five tragedies, comedies, and masques. But of 
those who were exclusively dramatic poets, this 
period presents us with the names of William 
Wycherly, Sir George Etheridge, Nathaniel Lee, 
and Thomas Southerne, most of them prolific 
writers, and all of them evincing such genuine 
talent in the midst of their perversity as makes 
us regret the bondage to which they had submit- 
ted. It is needless to add that they are all more 
or less tainted with that indecency and sensuality 
without which they could scarcely have obtained 
possession of the stage. But the worst offender 
in this particular was no other than a woman, 
who far distanced her male competitors, and 
proved herself the very Atalanta in the race of 
dramatic profligacy. This was Mrs. Aphra or 
Aphora Behn, whose plays in four volumes no 
one would now adventure to read, unless he wished 
to be “written down an ass’’—and something 
worse besides. And yet she was eulogized in 
her day as the “divine Astrea!” Descending 
to the very bathos of the dramatic writers, we 
are stopped by the names of Thomas Shadwell, 
Elkanah Settle, aud Nahum Tate, beyond which 
we can go no lower. The memory of these men 
would have perished for ever but for Dryden, 
who consigned to Tate the execution of the 


second part of his Absalom and Achitophel— 
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gave Shadwell to unenviable immortality in his 
satire of ‘“ MacFlecnoe”—and honoured Settle 
with a niche in Absalom and Achitophel, under 
the character of Doeg. It speaks little for the 
taste of the age, that the last two were not only 
for a time set up as rivals to Dryden, but that 
their plays, which expired at last before their 
own paternal eyes, were preferred to his. 

But apart from these altogether, and worthy of 
separate mention, was Thomas Otway, incontest- 
ably the best dramatic writer of the uge. Even 
his life, of which little is known, is itself a 
mournful heart-moving tragedy. He was born 
about 1651, at Trottin in Sussex, and was the son 
of an English clergyman. He was educated at 
Oxford; but having left the university without 
a degree, he came to London, and betook himself 
to the precarious life of an actor. <A gleam of 
good fortune afterwards fell upon him when he 
obtained a commission in the army in Flan- 
ders; but this did not long continue, for he was 
cashiered, and once more thrown loose upon the 
world. He then became a dramatic writer; but 
owing either to his own imprudence, or the 
scanty remuneration of the managers of the day, — 
he was continually in poverty, and often in utter 
want, although several of his plays were very 
favourably received. At length he is said to have 
died in the street, in consequence of voraciously 
swallowing a morsel of bread that choked him, 
after one of his long compulsory fasts. Such 
was his fate, which has often been used to “ point 
amoral.” During this short life, which termi- 
nated at the age of thirty-four, he wrote a con- 
siderable amount of miscellaneous poetry; but 
his chief productions were six tragedies and four 
comedies. In looking over the earliest of his 
tragic compositions, we are astonished at the 
amount of his plagiarisms from Shakspeare, not 
only of entire speeches, but almost of whole scenes 
—and still more so at the general ignorance of the 
audiences, who could not detect and condemn 
such literary felonies. This alone may sufficiently 
show the general neglect into which the writings 
of Shakspeare for the time had fallen. Otway, 
however, had evidently caught inspiration from 
his model; and in his later productions, espe- 
cially the “Orphan” and “Venice Preserved,” he 
has exhibited an originality, truthfulness, and 
depth of feeling which Shakspeare himself would 
have regarded almost with envy. 

In looking over the distinguished literary 


names of the age, the mournful conviction strikes 


us that never—in England at least—was iniquity 
so strongly supported, and licentiousness so abun- 
dantly pampered. A sovereign who was emi- 
nently the king of profligates, was certain to call 
forth into the light of day, and the sunshine of 
royal favour, those swarms of “ obscene birdg” 
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whose uncouth presence would otherwise have 
been condemned to everlasting darkness and ob- 
livion. But it is gratifying to think that they 
were the representatives, not of the nation at 
large, but of its Frenchified king and courtiers, 
and that the bulk of the people remained un- 
touched by the ‘contagion that was mainly con- 
fined to Whitehall and its purlieus. If the pre- 
sent period was also renowned for intellectual 
iniquity, it was still more distinguished by genius 
that was consecrated for its highest and holiest 
mission, so that the virulence of the bane was 
exceeded by the strength of the antidote. An 
‘account of the eminent theological writers of this 
period, whether Episcopalian, Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, or sectarian, would of itself require 
a lengthened history, and the choice of a few 
illustrative examples becomes a work of diffi- 
culty. From this fertility, especially remarkable 
in the Church of England at this its period of 
depression and recovery, we are compelled reluc- 
tantly to pass unnoticed the writings of such men 
as the profound and acute Owen—Barrow, whose 
sermons are a complete body of divinity in all 
its fulness and minuteness—-and many more 
whose names are still endeared to the religious 
world as if they had lived but yesterday, and 
whose works are still the sources of general in- 
struction as well as the text-books of modern 
theologians. Of those few to whom we can but 
briefly advert, the first place is perhaps due to 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor. 
This illustrious ornament of the English church 
was born at Cambridge in 1613. After he had 
completed the clerical course of education, as a 
sizar, or poor scholar, at Caius College, he was 
admitted to holy orders before the age of twenty- 
one; and was soon so distinguished for the remark- 
able power and eloquence of his discourses, as 
well as the graces of his person and elocution, as 
to obtain the patronage of Laud, in consequence 
of which he became chaplain to the primate, and 
subsequently to Charles I. On the breaking out 
of the Civil war, his connection by office with 
royalty, and his strenuous efforts as a disputant 
and apologist in the cause of Episcopacy, ex- 
posed him to those manifold hardships with 
which the adherents of church and state were 
visited, so that at one time he was a fugitive, and 
at another a schoolmaster in Caermarthenshire. 
But if he had at any time sympathized with the 
intolerance of his patron, Laud, the wandering 
and precarious life which he led for years had 
the effect of purifying, instead of hardening his 
gentle spirit, as was manifested in the tolerant 
and comprehensive character of his writings, and 
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' of persecuting differing opinions.” This remark- 
able work, and so seasonable for a time of intol- 
erance, was published in 1647; in 1650 appeared 
his ‘“ Rule and Exercises of Holy Living,” and 
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Jeremy Taytor.--From the portrait by Lombart, in his 
Ductor Dubitantium. 


in the year following his “Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Dying.” His next important work, which 
was published in 1653, was “The Great Exeim- 
plar; orthe Life and Death of the Holy Jesus,” a 
folio which speedily obtained universal notice and 
general approval. This was succeeded within two 
years by a “ Treatise against Transubstantiation ;” 
and “ Unum Necessarium ; or the Doctrine and 
Practice of Repentance,” a work too Arminian 
even for his own brethren. Besides these, he 
wrote various other tracts, which were collected 
and published in one volume; and a course of 
sermons for the whole year. After such labours, 
achieved not in tranquil ease and comfort, but a 
shifting and precarious life, in which his tempo-_ 
rary home appears more than once to have been 
exchanged for a prison, Jeremy Taylor, like his 
brethren, obtained relief by the Restoration, very 
soon after which he published his elaborate and 
remarkable work, entitled “ Ductor Dubitantium; 
or, the Rule of Conscience in all her general mea- 
sures;” and in the same year (1660) was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Down and Connor. 
Being now in Ireland, where the Romish church 
had complete popular predominance, Taylor pub- 
lished, in 1663, ‘“‘ A Dissuasive from Popery;” 
and in consequence of the answers that appeared 
to it, he prepared a second part, which, however, 
did not appear till after his death. He died in 
1667; and although he had written so much and 


especially of his “Discourse on the liberty of | so well, he was only in his fifty-fourth year when 


Prophesying; showing the unreasonableness of 
prescribing to other men’s faith, and the iniquity 


he entered into his rest. His polemical works, 
distinguished though they were by learning and 
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and tracts, which he produced in marvellous abun- 
dance. And yet, notwithstanding such profu- 
sion, all his works were stamped with such supe- 


riority, that, according to the high testimony of 


profound thought, were only suited for the age, 
and are now seldom consulted. But this cannot 
be said of his practical works, and especially of 
his “Holy Living,” and “Holy Dying,” which still 
hold, and long will continue to occupy the fore- 
most place among the religious classics of Eng- | 
lish literature. In one word, Jeremy Taylor | 
stands alone as the Milton of theology. 
Another name renowned among the religious | 
writers of the period, was that of Richard Baxter, | 
the pride of English Presbyterianism, as Jeremy | 
Taylor was of English Episcopacy. Baxter was 
born at Rowton in Shropshire, in 1615; and after 
having prosecuted his studies at Wroxeter, he : 
repaired to London at the age of eighteen, to seek 
employment at court. He applied at Whitehall, - 
and obtained for his patron Sir Henry Herbert, 
master of the revels, to whom he was recom- : 
mended—but in little more than a month he | 
turned his back upon a court life, and hastened , 
away to his obscure but peaceful home. Devot- | 
ing himself to the clerical profession, he became | 
minister of Kidderminster; and on the outbreak | 


of the Civil war, he joined the parliamentarians, 
and became an army chaplain; but his feeble 
health obliged him to return to his parish and its 
peaceful duties. Here, however, he had a con- 
flict to maintain more trying than mere military 
campaigning; for his sensitive mind could not 
join in the violent measures of his party, against 
which he both protested and preached ; and his 
recommendations of a return to loyalty when 
that cause was at the lowest, were so conspicuous, 
that after the Restoration he was appointed one 
of the’ king’s chaplains in ordinary. But evil 
days were now in store for Preshyterianism, and 
in these Richard Baxter had an ample share. 
Being hindered by the dominant party from re- 
turning to Kidderminster, where he was all but 
worshipped by the people, he preached occasion- 
ally in the neighbourhood of London; but on 
the passing of the act against conventicles in 
1662, he was deprived of even that limited op- 
portunity of doing good, and obliged to betake 
himself to retirement, where, however, he could 
not escape from persecution, for he was repeat- 
edly imprisoned although suffering from sick- 
ness, and visited with heavy fines. But in spite 
of these punishments he persisted to the close 
of his life in preaching wherever he had an op- 
portunity; and he died in 1691, aged seventy-six 
years. Nothing but the most careful and ab- 
stemious course of life could have enabled him 
to work so incessantly and live so long, for his 
constitution had been weak and sickly from child- 
hood. The productions of Baxter from the press 
were sO numerous, as to comprise 145 separate 
treatises, of which four were folios, and seventy- 
three quartos, independently of sermons, prefaces, 





RICHARD BaxtTer.—From the original in Dr. Williams’ library, 
Tondon, 


Barrow, “his practical writings were never mend- 
ed, and his controversial ones seldom refuted.” 
Similar, too, was the testimony of Dr. Johnson, 
when Boswell inquired of him which of Baxter's 
works he should peruse :—‘ Read any of them,” 
replied the doctor, “they are all good.” Their 
effect also has been such, that, according to Dr. 
Adam Clarke, they “have done more to improve 
the understanding and mend the hearts of his 
countrymen, than those of any other writer of 
his age.” Amidst such a variety of writings, 
Baxter's Call to the Unconverted was so popu- 
lar, that 20,000 copies of it were sold in one 
year; it was speedily translated into most of the 
languages of Europe, and it still continues to be 
a cherished household book in Britain among 
every rank and religious denomination. 

Another illustrious divine, one of the master- 
spirits of the age, and whose writings are still 
cherished, was John Howe, the Independent. 
He was born at Loughborough, in 1630, in which 
parish his father was minister, until he was dis- 
missed for his Puritanical sentiments by Laud, 
his patron, by whom he had been appointed to 
the living. After a diligent course of study, both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, John Howe, at an 
early age, became minister of Great Torrington, 
in Devonshire, and was soon noted as one of the 
most eloquent Puritan preachers of the day, in 
which character he became known to Oliver 

Cromwell, who at a glance saw his worth, and 
| selected him for his private chaplain, although . 


he had only reached the age of twenty-six. In 
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this situation, Howe’s conduct was marked by | volumes, which were published in 1724. But in 
such disinterestedness, that the protector at last | this form they have not been suffered to remain: 
was obliged to say to him, “ You have obtained | the popular admiration they first excited, with- 
mavy favours for others; but I wonder when | out diminishing in intensity, has been widened 
the time is to come that you will move for any- | in extent, and in single treatises or collective 
thing for yourself, or your family.” At the | volumes, they have been repeatedly published in 
Restoration, Howe returned to his charge at | our own day—a proof of their still abiding influ- 
Torrington; but, in consequence of the passing | ence, as well as superior excellence. 
of the act of uniformity, he was one of the’ An age so distinguished by the extremes of 
2000 sufferers who preferred the abandonment | Popery and religious unbelief, and so ripe for de- 
of their livings, to the violation of their con- | bate and disputation, not only needed an able 
sciences. As yet he appears to have published , controversialist for the defence of pure Chris- 
nothing except two sermons; but, now that the | tianity as established in England, but was cer- 
pulpit was generally closed against him, he had | tain to call one into the field. And such a man 
recourse to the press, by his remarkable volume, | was found in Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
the Blessedness of the Righteous, which was pub- | Worcester, who was born at Cranbourne in 
lished in 1668, and welcomed by the religious | Dorsetshire, a.p. 1635. He studied at Cambridge, 
portion of the community with cordial admira- | where his proficiency was so remarkable, that at 
tion. After this, Howe’s career was one of uncer- | the age of seventeen he obtained the degree of 
tainty, not only owing to the restrictions laid upon | i bachelor of arts, and in the year following was 
Nonconformists, but the attempts in the reign of | ; chosen a fellow of his college. Whilea tutor, he 
James IT. to establish Popery in England; and, | commenced his learned work, entitled Jrenicum, 
accordingly, Ireland, Loydon, and Utrecht be: which was published in 1659; and such was its 
came successively his home, until 1687, when | amount of learning and depth of thought, that it 
James's declaration for liberty of conscience en- | was reckoned a wonderful production, even by 
abled him to return to his own country. He | those who were not aware that its author had 
heartily sympathized with the bishops in their | only reached his twenty-fourth year. It wasa 
stand against the infatuated sovereign; and when | defence of Episcopacy; but so moderate were his 
William was sented in Whitehall, it was Howe | views, and so little in accordance with the high- 
who headed the deputation of Dissenting minis- | church extravagance of the period, that it was 
ters to the new king, and delivered their congra- | decried as an attack upon, rather than a defence 
of the cause which it professed to advocate. 
| Yet, angry though both extremes of the church 
; were at its calm, dispassionate moderation, “the 
larg ‘gument was managed with so much learning 
: ‘and skill, that none of either side ever undertook 
to answer it.”’. Two vears before the Jrenicum 
was given to the press, Stillingfleet entered into 
“holy orders; and while performing the duties 
| of a faithful and laborious pastor in the diocese 
| of Lincoln, he wrote Origines Sacre, which was 
. published in 1662, This was a more important 
| theme than the Divine right of Episcopacy, for 
, it was, as its title-page expressed it, ‘‘a rational 
| necount of the Christian faith, as to the truth 
| and Divine authority of the Scriptures, and the 
,M™atters therein contained.” A work against 
| Popery was his next production, which, under 
' the title of “ A Vindication of Archbishop Laud's 
| Conference with Fisher the Jesuit,” was a mas- 
terly defence of Protestantism, aud a complete 
establishment of the fact that the charge of 
tulatory address. Esteemed, honoured, and be- | schism rests, not upon the Reformation, but the 
loved, and with a reputation which continued to , Church of Rome itself. Stillingfleet’s course 
increase to the close, John Howe died in 1705. | of ministerial duty was now exclusively con- 
His numerous productions, which he published | fined to London, where he was one of the royal 
at various periods of his changeful life in single | chaplains, and cauon residentiary of St. Paul's. 
volumes, tracts, and sermons, were afterwards | In 1669, having published a series of sermons, in 
collected by Dr. Edmund Calamy into two folio |" ____———C A Burnet —“‘;73SDStCS*t*tS 
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one of which the “ Reason of Christ's Sufferings 
for us” was the subject, this involved him in a 
controversy with the Socinians; but they found 
him an unanswerable antagonist, and were glad 
to leave him in possession of the field. Passing 
from these, he once more directed his controver- 
sial powers against Popery; and so formidable 
were his discourses and treatises in this depart- 
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his family but the lustre of his name, in addition 
to his own original poverty. 

From the majestic periods of Jeremy Taylor, 
the metaphysical profundity of Baxter, the glow-. 
ing Platonisms of Howe, the profound learning 
and dialectic skill of Stillingfleet, and the ora- 
torical excellence of Tillotson, we pass to one 
whose college was a hedge-school, whose whole 


ment, that the Papists, unable to answer him , attainments were confined to reading and writing, 


with arguments, had recourse to menaces, and 
even threatened his life. Butin spite of personal 
danger, and the royal frown of James IL, he 


and whose chief, if not sole text-book was an Eng- 
lish Bible. Aud yet, in mere power of genius— 
the power that widest extends and longest endures 


continued the warfare, which he considered to | —what man of that learned and intellectual age 
be a sacred duty, to the close of his career, inter- | has won a higher place than he who is fawiliarly 
mixed with treatises against the Deists and So- and affectionately known as the “Tinker of Bed- 
cinians, and vindications of the political rights ford?” John Bunyan was born at Elstow, near 
of bishops. But even a mere list of his numerous ' Bedford, in 1628. His early career, as well as 
and able productions, in which he combated with ' his inward religious history, has been fully de- 
all the prevalent forms of religious error, would | tailed by himself in his “Grace abounding to 
greatly exceed our limits. At the Revolution | the Chief of Sinners,” one of the most singular 
he was raised to the bishopric of Worcester, in | as well as interesting psychological autobiogra- 
which he died in 1699, worn out, not with years, | phies which has ever yet been written, and which 
but hard study and incessant intellectual action. | serves as a complete key to his Pilgrim's Progress. 
In alluding to Tillotson, the contemporary of , Leading a career of vulgar profligacy, in which, 
Stillingfleet, we mention a name which is still of | perhaps, it might have been said, that he was 
undiminished lustre in the church of which he} not worse than others, he was arrested by those . 
was the honoured primate. His biography is a convictions which deprived him of that flattering 
compend of the history of the church itself, with | unction, and haled him before a different tribunal 
the chief parties of which he was connected, and | than that of his reckless companions. He became 
in whose mutations he had a more than ordinary | an altered man; joined in 1655 a Baptist society 
share. John Tillotson was born in 1630; and | 
being the son of a very strict Puritan, he was | 
trained in Puritan principles, and continued to | 
study under Presbyterian teachers at college, | 
until a work of Chillingworth inclined his views 
to the theology of the Anglican church. But 
during the protectorate he still adhered to the 
Presbyterian plan of church government, and at. 
the Restoration preferred to take Episcopal ordi- 
nation from Thomas Lydserf, the Scottish Bishop | 
of Galloway, because he could receive it from 
him without oaths or subscriptions. This attach- 
ment to his old Presbyterianism, combined with 
his preference for Episcopal rule in the church— 
a peculiarity which would have suited the earlier 
days of English Puritanism—was indicated in his 
after-career, and during the stages of his clerical | 
advancement, so that even to the end of his days : 
his favourite aim and wish was 4 plan of compre- , 
hension by whichchurchmen and dissenters should | 
be gathered into one fold. These leanings made , 
him suspected by his brethren at the outset, and . 
would have ruined his prospects in the church, | at Bedford; and carried onward by that feeling of 
had it not been for his remarkable pulpit talents, | superiority which told him that higher duties lay 
which speedily secured for him the character of | before him than the low pursuits of his mechanical 
being the most eloquent preacher of the day, | calling, he became in religion what he otherwise 
and, in 1690, gained him the archbishopric of | must have been in vice—the leader and instructor 
Canterbury. Although he died the Primate of | of others. But the laws against holding conven- 
all England, he was able to bequeath nothing to ' ticles not only silenced him as a preacher, but 
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Jonax Bunxyan.—From a drawing by RB. Whita, in tuo 
British Museum. 
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threw hiin into prison, where he remained twelve | had Bunyan that marvellous power as an alle- 
years and a half, until he was liberated, and re- | gorist, which was denied to such a poet as Spen- 
stored to the ministerial office, in which he died | ser? The reason can easily be found in Bunyan’s 
in 1688. The works of this untaught, uupolished, | autobiography. We there see that the Pilgrim 
but strong-minded and original English intellect, ; was himself, and the Progress his own path in 
extend to no fewer than sixty treatises, chiefly | life. It was himself who had fied from the City 
practical and allegorical, among which may be | of Destruction, floundered in the Slough of De- 
enumerated, besides those already named, “The | spond, been allured out of the good way by Mr: 
Greatness of the Soul,” “The Jerusalem Sinner | Worldly-Wiseman, and finally had entered the 
Saved,” “Come and Welcome,” “The Strait Gate,” | narrow gate. He had travelled through the 
“A Holy Life the Beauty of Christianity,” “The | Valley of the Shadow of Death, wrestled with 
New Jerusalem,” “The Holy War,” &c.' They | Apollyon, been the captive of Giant Despair, and 
are generally of great merit, overflowing with | finally reached the banks of the Jordan with a 
rich thoughts, characterized by a faithful exhi- | full view of the glorious city beyond it. He 
bition of Divine truth, and written in a remark- | knew, and he also makes his readers to know, 
ably clear and simple style, but are to some | every step of the way, and every man with whom 
extent thrown into the shade by the surpassing ; he meets, so that we can count the journey by 
popularity of the Pilgrim's Progress. Like Spen- | miles, and describe the characters by voice, gait, 
ser, he followed the bent of his genius, by imper- | and feature. It was no wonder that an allegory 
sonating important truths in the likenesses of flesh | so written should have won such popularity; that 
and blood, and giving them a local habitation and | religious truth so taught should have been so 
field of stirring action; but there the comparison | intelligible to all. Not only therefore with every 
ends. In the Fuerie Queen, we see at a glance | class, but in every country, the Pilgrim's Progress 
that we are in a land of shadows, whose fleeting | has been a cherished work, while its acceptance, 
forms a puff of wind may disperse; and as for the | instead of being impaired by old age, seems only 
moral which it is meant to convey, we can neither | to brighten with every successive generation. 
guess its nature, nor detect its development. But | What, compared with such celebrity, were the 
how different the Pugrim’s Progress of Bunyan! | Sybarite writers of the court of Charles IT., 
Although an allegory, it is a truthful story, an | whose works are now consigned to merited ob- 
every-day reality, in which the interest goes on ; livion? They and Bunyan have equally had 
unabated to the close; and it is only when the | their reward. 

narrative is ended, that the captivated reader | With regard to Ireland, no change had as yet 
falls back with full interest upon its hidden and ; taken place worthy of particular notice since the 
spiritual meaning, which now stands before him | days of Elizabeth, and therefore in the history 
in sunny distinctness and beauty. And whence : of intellectual and social progress, it must un- 
2 a aE EG Ee EE EGE a ERTS fortunately be passed over for the present with- 

Various editions of Bunyan’s works, more or less accurate, . “s ; : 

but none of them entirely complete, were published between ; OUt further notice. With regard to Scotland, 
1692 and 1780. The first complete edition appeared so recently as | that country will more fitly re-appear in the suc- 


1853, and in it all the treatises have been carefully collated with | ceeding department of our history as an incor- 
the first or other edition published during the author's 'ifetime. 


It forms three volumes large 8vo, and in edited by George Offor. porated portion of the British empire. 











END OF VOL. IT. 
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Just completed, in 36 Parts, imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. each; or elegantly half-bound, morocco, gilt edges, £5, 5, 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; ” 


A Series of One Hundred oneal coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest 
Political Divisions of Territory in all parts of thg World. Compiled from the most authentic sources, under the 
aber vision of W. G. Buacgiz, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With an INDEX, containing References to nearly 120,000 
aces. 
Tn fulness and accuracy of information, largeness of scale, and 
clearness of engraving, this Atlas will compare favourably with 


‘¢ Aftor a carofil perusal of the whole work, we can safely say 
that we know of no Atlas, published at the same low price, 
the must costly works of the kind extant. It is portable, and which is so copious and accuse in detail, so vlearly printed, 
can be consulted with ease, being an imperial 4to, measuring and so well engraved; that no maps have been hitherto con- 
when closed 15 inches by 1] inches. The Maps are printed on | structed on scales so carefully adapted to the relative import- 





paper measuring 22 inches by 15, and carefully coloured. The ance of countries, as viewed from the stand-point of English 
Series extends to Seventy-cight such Sheets, comprising above mervhants and general readers.”—London Review, 
One Hundred different Maps. 
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In 30 Parts, imperial Svo, 22, 6d. each, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZKTTEER: 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, and DESCRIPTIVE; including comprehensive Accounts of the 
Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. 
Edited by W. G. Bracktz, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Illustrated by nearly SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
ENGRAVINGS, printed in the Text, comprising Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. Two large Volumes, 
2670 pages, imperial 8vo, cloth, £4, 6s. 

‘This excellent book of referenco. . . . . . <All the 
articles we have examined, whether long or short, exhibit a 
greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we should 


have thought practicable in so comprehonsive a work," 
Atheneum. 
‘* By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —Critic. 
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In 30 Parts, imperial 8vo, 2s. 6d. cach. ; 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; 


On the Basis of Webster’s English Dictionary, with the addition of many Thousand Words and Phrases, including 
the most generally used Technical and Scientifc Terms, together with their Etymology and their Pronunciation. 
Also a SUPPLEMENT, containing an extensive collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, not included in previous 
English Dictionaries. By J. Ocitviz, LL.D. IJDustrated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. 

““Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dic- “‘The most comprehensive work of the kind we possess, We 
tionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of knowledge have examined attentively, and can report most favourably 
rmitted, has made some approach towards perfection.”— of its execution.” —Allas. 
ritieh Quarterly Review, 
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In 38 Parts, imperial 4to, 2s, 6cl. each. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 


Containing the OLD and New TesTaMENTs, according to the most Correct Copies of the Authorized Versions | 

With many Thousand Critical, ang eet and Practical Notes; also, References, Readings, Chronological 

Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a Superb Series of Engravings. es 
The Engraved Illustrations, 74 in number, consist of a Series | existing Schools of Painting on the Continent and in Britain, 


of Historical Subjects, selected with much care and research and a Series of Views of important Bible Localities, from authen- 
from the Works of the Old Masters, and from those of the | tic drawings; the whole engraved in the moat hed manner. 
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Complete in 36 Parta, 2s. each, forming 4 handsome VoJumes, super-royal 8vo. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


CIVIL and MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, and SOCIAL : from the Earliest. Period to the 
Suppressioh of the Sepoy Revolt. By CHARLES MACFABLANE and the Rev. THoMAsS THOMSON. I}nstrated 
by above Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel—Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., &c. 


“We rd this publication as by far the most beautiful, events, hut of moral and intellectual progress, thus comprising, 

cheap, and really ‘comprehensive’ history of the nation which in fact, a real History of England."—Ciril Service Gazette. 

has ever yet appeared."—John Bull. This ought emphatically to be entitled the Family History 
‘‘An admirable record, not only of military and political of England.”—Murning Herald. : 
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Publishing in Parts, super-royal 8vo, 2s. each. 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, end SOCIAL, from the first landing of the English, to the suppression of the Sepoy 
Revolt, including an Outline of the Early History of Hindoostan. By Henry BrEvrRiIDGE, Esq , Advocate. 
Dlustrated by above Five Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. It will extend to 25 Parts. 


“This elaborate and able work is indeed more comprehen- | hundged milliona of them were still wandering in the woods of 
sive than ite title would imply, for it gives us with philosophical Britain and Germany, all of them savages, and some perhaps 
discrimination the ancient, medieva), and modern history of | cannibals, . . . The numerous engravings on wood and 
a most singular people, who were well fed antl] woll clad, who | steel, remarkable for their beauty and fidelity, contribute 
had a written language, and comp metaphysical trentises, | grently to the interest and even to the instructive power of the 
when the forefathers of the TraOgy t+ now bears away over two work,""—Exzaminer. 
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Now and rovised edition, in Parts, 2s., aud Divisions, 10s. each. 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA; 


Or, CONVERSATIONS LEXICON, 


' Boing a General Dictionafy of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, History, and Politics; with Preliminary 
Dissertations by distinguished Writers. 


Tho Poputar Encycrorrpia has been befure the public for many years past, and has met with a large measure of acceptance. 
The alterations and corrections made for the present edition render the Work a satisfactory exponent of the state of knowledge in 
the present day. ‘The articles on Botany, Chemistry, and Geology have been wholly re-written, and the scientific articles generally 
have heen carefully revised; and those on Geography, Topugraphy, History, Theology, and Biography have been subjected to a 
rigid examination. 

An ontirely new Surrtement haa beon written, containing additional biographies, notices of localities newly discovered, or that 
have risen recently into importance—of substances and processes new in science and the arts—of the great eventa of the world 
during the last twenty years—nud other subjecta of general intereat. 


The Illustrations of the Porutan Encycioremia have been augmented fully a half, and extend to One Hundred and Fifty-four 
. Pages of Steel Engravinga, and Fourteen Coloured Maps, besides many Engravings ou Wood The whole Work, including Supple- 
ment, will be completed in 63 Parta, price 2a. each; or in 14 Divisions, 108. each. : 
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n 28 Parts, 2s. 6d. onch; or 2 Iarge Vols., 2250 pages, super-royal Svo, cloth, £3, 15s. 


MORTON'S CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC: 


In which the Theory, the Art, and the Business of Farming, in all their departments, are thoroughly and prac- 
tically treated. By upwards of Fifty of the most Eminent Farmers, Land-Agents, and Scientific Men of the Day. 
Edited by JoHN C. Morton. With above 1800 Illustrative Figures on Wood and Steel. 

The object of thia Work is to present to the Agricultural reader the whole of the truth immediately connected with his profea- 
auton, so far aa it is known to the men most familiar with the sciences it involves, the methods it employs, and the rieks it inowrs, 
Tilustratiuns on Wood and Steel, of Farm Buildings, Insecta, Plants (cultivated and uncultivated), Agricultural Machines, Imple- 
ments, and Operations, &c., are given wherever they can be useful, 


In 35 Parts, imperial 8vo, 1s. each; or 2 Vola., cloth extra, 35s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 


From the Beginning of the World to the Establishment of Christianity; and a connection of Profane with Sacred 

istory. By the Rev. THomas StackHovusk, M.A. With copious additions from recent Commentators, Critics, 
and Eastern Travellers; and Complete Indexes. Also, an Appendix on the I}lastrations of Scripture derived from 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Monuments, &. Illustrated by Fifty highly-finished Engravings. 
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In 46 Parta, medium 8vo, ls. each; or in Divisions, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. each. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 


Originally Edited by Rosert CHAMBERS. In Four Volumes, New and revised Edition. With a Supplemental 
Volume, continuing the Biographies to the Present Time, By the Rev. TaoMas TuoMson. Illustrated by 
Eighty-five highly-finished Portraits, and Five Engraved Titles. 


In 21 Parts, super-royal 4to, 2s. each. 
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CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND PICTURESQUE. 


Tilustrated in a Series of Views, i ign in the moat finished manner, from Drawings by Stanfield, R.A.; 
Roberts, R.A.; Harding, Prout, Leitch, Brockedou, Barnard, &c., &e. With Descriptions of the Scenes, and an 
Essay on Italy and the Italiaus, by CaMILLo Mapxi, D.D. 

** We do not know a more delightful drawing-room book than 


this work on Italy, which comprises upwards of sixty exquisite 
illustrations of the noblest and most interesting sconery in tho 


world, with corresponding descriptions to record the natural 
features, and the poetical and historical associations of each 
Bot.” —Inverness Courier. 
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Ne-issue, with Coloured Plates. In 36 Parts, royal 8vo, 1s. each. : 
a 


A HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED NATURE. 


By Oxiver GoLpsMitn. With numerous Notes from the Works of the most distinguished British and Foreign 
Naturalists. The Plates contain 2400 Illustrative ligures, of which 230 are carefully coloured. 
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. In 22 Parts, rvyal Svo, 1s. each. 


A HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 


Embracing the Physiology, Classification, and the Culture of Plants; with their various uses to Man and the 
Lower Animals, and their application in the Arts, Manufactures, and Domestic Economy. Illustrated by Seven 
Hundred Figures on Wood and Steel, of which One Hundred are beautifully coloured. 
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In 39 Parts, 1s. each ; Divisions, cloth elegant, 6s. each ; or 4 Vols., cloth, £2, 4s. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Translated by D. D. Scott, and H. Witt, L.A. The Translation carefully revised by Dr. MERLE D’ AUBIGNE. 
’ Large type, numerous Notes, not iu any other Edition, and Forty Illustrations, beautifully Engraved on Steel. 


‘he Emerald Edition, siall 8vo, in 17 Nos., Price 6d. each. 


In 20 Parta, 1s. each; or 2 Vols., cloth, £1, ls. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY,  . 


PouiticaL and EccLesiasticaL, in the Sixteonth and Seventeenth Centuries. By LEOPOLD RANKE. ‘With Notes 
rAd Ee rsnt i and an Introductory Essay by J. H. MERE D’Auuiens, D.D. Illustrated by Twenty highly- 
ished Portraits. 





In 12 Parts, super-royal Svo, 2s. Gd. each; or 1 Vol., cloth extra, £1, 11e. 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Practicat and Screntiric. °A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 


Garden, and the Cultivation of Conservatory, Green-bouse, and Hot-house Plants. By Rosert THOMPRON, Super- 
intendent of the Horticultural Society’s Garden, Chiswick. Illustrated by Twelve beautifully-coloured Engravings, 
each representing two or more choice Flowers or Fruits, and nearly Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. - 
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in 25 Parte, 2s. each; or 8 Vols. super-royal Svo, cloth, £2, 14s. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN, 
_ “PRACTICAL, ALLEGORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS; | 


First Complete Edition. Carefully collated and printed from the Author’s own Editions. With Eprrorian 
Parvaces, Notes, and a MEMoIn OF BunyaN AND HI8 Times. By GrorGEe OFrron. Numerous Illustrative 


Engravings. 
SEPARATE ISSUES. 


I. THe EXPERIMENTAL, DooTRINAL, AND PRACTICAL Works. Iilustrations. In 32 Parts, le. each. 
II, THe ALLEGORICAL, FIGURATIVE, AND SYMBOLICAL Works. Numerous Lilustrationa, In 18 Parts, 1s. each. 


LADIES OF THE REFORMATION. 


MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALE CHARACTERS, 


Belonging to the Period of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By the Rev. JaMES ANDERSON, Author of 
adies of the Covenant, &c. Nearly I'wo Hundred Illustrations, from Drawings by J. Godwin, G. Thomas, 
J. W. Archer, E. K. Johnson, &c. 


FIRST SERIES.—ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and the NETHERLANDS. Small 4to, cloth, antique, 10s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES.—GrxMany, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITaLy, and Spain. Small 4to, cloth, antique, 10s. 6d. 
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Cloth, antique, 7s. Gd.; or 14 Nos., 6d. each. 


LADIES OF THE COVENANT; 


Being Mewoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, embracing the period of the Covenant and Persecution. 
By the Rev. Jamus ANDERSON, Author of the Martyrs of the Bass, &c. Numerous Engravings. 
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Complete in 28 Nos., 6d. each; or 2 Vols., cloth, gilt, 15s. 


THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE COMMON; 


Orn, WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


Being Tales and Sketches illustrating the Power of Ivangelical Religion, and the Pernicious Tendency of the 
Heresies and Errors of the Day. Illustrated by a Series of Thirty-two Page Engravings, 
This Work is a new and much-improved Edition of the Hvan- 


lical Rambler, a title under which above One Wundred 
fr, 
Thousand copies of it were sold, The highest testimony was 


borne to ita excellency when first put forth, and its re-appear- 
ance, in a revised and amended form, has met with great 
approval. 
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Complete in 20 Parts, imperial 8vo, 1s, each. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST, 


With the Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists. By the Rev. Joan Firetwoop, D.D. Also, the Lives of the 
most Eminent Fathers and Martyrs, and the History of Primitive Christianity, by WILLIAM Cave, D.D. With 
an Essay on the Evidences of Christianity, and numerous Notes not to be found in any other Edition. To which 
ia subjoined,#A Concise History of the Christian Church, by the Rev. THomas Sims, M.A. Illustrated by Forty 
beautiful Engravings. 
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Complete in 20 Parts, super-royal 8vo, le. euch; or 1 Vol., cloth, 21s. 


THE CHRISTIAN CYCLOPEDIA; 


OR, REPERTORY OF BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. JaNEs GARDNER, M.D., A.M. With numerous Lkustrations. 


This Work is designed to be a popular compendium of what | tionary, and a comprehensive digest of the Literature and 
has hitherto been written on all those subjecta which are either Biogra; why coanented: with Christianity. It must be regarded 
‘volved in, or allied to Christianity. 1t embraces in ite plan 
the general features both of a Bi and Theological Dic- 





Scriptures, 
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BIBLES AND COMMENTARIES. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 


See page 1. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY 


BIBLE; with Notes and Practical Reflections; also, References, 
Readings, Chronological and other Tables. By Davip Davyrp- 
son, LL.D. With numerous Historical and Landscape Llustra- 
tions and Mapes. In 86 Parts, super-royal 4to, 2s. each. 


COOKE’S BROWN’S SELF-INTER- 


PRETING BIBLE. With Introduction, Marginal References, 
and Copious Notes, Explanatory and Practical. By the Rev. 
Henry Cooke, D.D., Belfast. Jllustrated with Historica] Do- 
signs, and a Series of Views, In 44 Parts, reyal 4to, 1s. each. 


HAWEIS’ EVANGELICAL EXPO- 


SITOR ; a Commentary on the Holy Bible, with Introduction, 
Marginal References and Readings, and a Complete Index and 
Concise Dictionary, by the Rev. Joun Baur. With Maps, 
Plans, and other Engravings. 65 Parts, 1s. each. 


THE TWOFOLD CONCORDANCE 


to the Words and Subjects of the Holy Bible; including a Con- 
cise Dictionary, a Chronological Arrangement of the Sacred 
Narrative, and other Tables, designed to facilitate the Consul- 
tation and Study of the Sacred Scriptures. In 18 Nos., 6d. each. 


The FIRST PART of this Work consists of a careful condensation of Cruden‘s 
Concordance, but retaining all that is really valuable. The SECOND PART 
comprises a Complete Index and Concise Dictionary of the Bible, by the Rov, 
Joun Bana. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES: 


Its MEANING AND ITs Lrasons. By the Rev. RoBpeRT Bucwanan, 
D.D. Square 8vo, cloth, Ts. 6d. 


omen 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET BIBLE; 
peareey J nearly 9000 Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 
80,000 References and Readings; also, THIRTY-SEVEN beautifil 
Engravings. In 24 Nos., 6d. each. 


BROWN’S DICTIONARY of the 


BIBLE. Corrected and Improved. Illustrated by severaFhun- 
dred Engravings. 20 Parts, 1s. each; cloth, £1, 1s. 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


With Notes compiled from the Writings of the most eminent 
Commentators. Illustrated by 29 beautiful Engravings, inolud- 
ing Eight Designs for the Offices, by H.C. SxLous. The Rubrics 
printed in Red. 16 Nos, 6d, each ; and in mor., flexible, 15s. 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. Illustrated and Annotated Edition. With 38 
Steel Plates, 22 Maps and Plans, and 28 Engravings on Wood— 
in all, Seventy separate Plates, from the most authentic sources, 
illustrating the sabia! a Scripture Scenes, and Sites of Cele- 
brated Cities, Towns, &c. The whole complete in 83 Parts, ls. 
each; or in 5 double vols., 6s. each, and 1 at 48. 6d. 


BARNES’ QUESTIONS ON THE 


NEW TESTAMENT.. For Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. In 
1 Vol. (MatrHew to HeBREwWs), cloth, 38. éd.; or 6 Parts, Gd, each. 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. Books of Jos, Isaran, and DANIEL. With addi- 
tional Prefnces and Notes, also Appendixes, Engravings on Steel, 
and above 150 Illustrations on Wood; miost of them to be found 
in no other Edition. In 19 Parts, 1s. each ; or Jos, 1 Vol., cloth, 
68.; IsarAH, 2 Vols., 78.; DANIEL, 1 Vol., 68. 6d. 


STANDARD RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


BAXTER’S SELECT PRACTICAL 
WORKS. Including his Treatises on Conversion, The Divine 
Life, Dying Thoughts, and Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and a Me- 
moir of the Author. In 48 Nos., super-royal 8vo, 6d. each. 


+) 

BAXTER’S SAINTS’ EVERLAST- 
ING REST; The Divine Life, and Dying Thoughts; also, a 
Call to the Unconverted, and Now or Never. 21 Nos., super- 
royal 8vo, 6d. each; cloth, 11s. 6d. 


FAMILY WORSHIP: A -Series of 


Prayers, with Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on Passages of 
Sacred Scripture, for every Morning and Evening throughout the 
Year, by One Hundred and Eighty Clergymen of the Scottish 
Church. With Twenty-one highly-finished Engravings. 20 Parts, 
Buper-royal 8vo, ls. each; cloth, £1, 1s. 


M‘GAVIN’S PROTESTANT: A 


Series of Essays on the Christianity of the New Testament, and 
the Papal Superstition. New Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth, 14s.; 
or in 26 Nos., Gd. each. 


DWIGHT’S SYSTEM of THEO- 


LOGY; or, Complete Body of Divinity. In a Series of Sermons. 
In 20 Parts, 1s. each. 


THEOPNEUSTIA; The Bible, its 


Divine Origin and Entire Inspiration, deduced from Internal 
Evidence, and the Testimonies of Nature, History, and Science. 
By L. Gaussen, D.D., Geneva. Cloth, 33. 


PSALMS of DAVID: Scottish Met- 


vical Version. To bind with Family Bibles, various sizes. 
Imperial 4to, 2s. 6d.; super-royal 4to, 2s.; royal 4to, 2s.; demy 
4to, 28.; 18mo, 6d. 





CONTEMPLATIONS on the HIS- 


TORICAL PASSAGES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Right Rev. JoszpH HALL, D.D. Numerous Plates. In 
15 Parts, 1s. each. 


PROFESSION AND PRACTICE; 


Or, Thoughts on the Low State of Vital Religion among Pro- 
feasing Christians, By G. M‘CuLLocw. Cloth, le. 6d. 


An EXPOSITION of the CONFES- 


SION of FAITH of the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY of 
DIVINES. By Rosertr Suaw, D.D., Whitburn. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SCOTS WORTHIES; their Lives 


and TresTiMONIEs. With a Supplement, containing Memoirs of 
THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. he iba of One Hundred Illus- 
trations. In 22 Parts, super-royal Svo, le. each. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY COM- 


PANION: A Series of Meditations and Short Practical Com- 
ments on the most Jmportant Doctrines and Precepts of the 
Holy Scriptures, arranged for Daily Reading throughout the 
year. With Twenty-one highly-fnished Engravings. 20 Parts, 
super-royal Svo, 18, each ; cloth, £1, 1a. 


WATSON’S BODY of PRACTICAL 
DIVINITY, in a Series of Sermons on the Shorter Catechiam of 
the Westminster Assembly, with Select Sermons on Various Sub- 
jects. The whole Revised and Corrected, with numerous Notes. 
In 29 Nos., super-royal 8vo, 6d. each, 


‘WILLISON’S PRACTICAL WORKS. 


With an Essay on his Life and Times. By the Rev. Dr. Hxrs- 
ERINGTON. 20 Parts, super-royal 8vo, is, each. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA. 


PARTE. . By M. ps Boventzyxe, Numerons. Historical and - 


Portrait Iilustrations, 23 paits, Js. each; or 2 vols., £1, 6s. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Crest tll the four 1846, "18 voin, bound in cloth, 21, 66. 


SMITH’S CANADA: Past, PRESENT, 
end Furune. Being an Historical, cecgrephiony, ahs ee 
and Statistical Account of Canada West. Maps, and other Lllus- 
trations, 2 Vols,, royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


AIKMAN’S HISTORY of SCOT- 


LAND, from the Earliest Period te the present Time. A New 
Edition. With Nixrery [,Lusrrations, comprising Portraits, 
Views, and Historical Designs. In 53 Parte, 1s. each. 


THE ISRAEL of the ALPS. A Con- 


plete History of the Vaudols of Piedmont and their Colonies. 

repared in great part from unpublished Documents. Ly 
Avexis Muston, D.D. Illustrated by a Series of Steel Engrav- 
ings. In 16% Parta, le. each ; or 2 Vols, Svo, cloth, lss. 


THE WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSE- 


PHUS. With Maps and other Tllustrations. Demy 8vo, 22 
Parts, 1s. eavh ; or 4 Vols., cloth, 24a. 


NOTES of a CLERICAL FUR- 


LOUGH, spent chiefly inthe Hoty Laxp. By the Rev. Ropert 
Bucwaxax, V.D. UWlustrated by an Accurate Map of the whole 
Country, and by varivus enlarged Sketch Maps, illustrative of 
individual localities and of partioular excursions, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TEN YEARS’ CONFLICT; 


Being the History.of the Disruption of the Church of Scotland. 
By Rev. Rosert Bucwanan, D.D. Llustrated with Por- 
va coh 148 “Th Lib raluon, Lees ote siutod'te fates 
‘ola. cloth, 14s. The rary ion, elegantly pri 

type, 2 vols, demy Svo, cloth, £1, 1s. aa 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY; 


With Extensive Notes, G phical, popoerepiical, Historical, 
and Critical, and a Lifeofthe Author. By James Bex. Num- 
erous Illustrations. In 24 Parts, medium 8vo, ls. each. 


ROLLIN’S ARTS and SCIENCES of 


the ANCIENTS. With Notes by James Brwu (forming a third 
Volume to Ancient History). In 10 Parts, ls. euch. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 


EMINENT SCOTSMEN. In Four Volumes. New Edition. 
With a Supplemental Volume, continuing the Biographies to the 
Present Time. By the Rev. Taos. THomson. With 85 Portraite, 
and & Engraved Titles. In 46 Parts, medium 8vo, le. each; 
or Divisious, cloth gilt, 68. 6d. each. 


Nee en  cmitamaedudandnmn dine itemniandaieiedanantne nenttine neneteinenaieanenl 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE. 


Practical and Scientific. By upwards of Fifty of the most 
Eminent Farmers, Land-Agents, and Scientific Men of the day. 
Kdited by Joun C. Morton, With above 1800 Iiustrative 
F on Wood and Steel. In 28 Parts, 22. Gd. each; or 2 largo 
Vols., super-royal Svo, cloth, £3, 152, 


NEW FARMER’S ALMANAC. 


Edited by Joun C. Morton, Editor of the Agricultural Gazette, 
Cyclopedia af Agriculture, &c. Published yearly. Price 1s, 


OUR FARM CROPS; Being a popu- 


lar Scientific Description of the Cultivation, Chemiatry, Dis- 


eases, and Remedios, d&c., of our differont Crops, worked up to | 


the ue Farming of the present day. By Jonn Wass, 
¥.R S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the University of Kdin- 
eid Member of Council.of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, &o,, &o, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. In 
2 Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 188.; or 12 Parts, 1s, each. 


“Tile Work is probably the most remarkable, and the most useful for the 
Agrioulturist, thas has appeared for a long time.”—Guernecy Oficial Gasetie. 
” 


THE GARDENER'S ASSISTANT, 


Praotionl and Scientific. A Guide to the Formation and Manage. 
ment of the Kitchen, I‘ruit, and Flower Garden, and the Culti- 
vation and Management of Conservatory, Green-housee, and Hot- 
house Plants. With a Copious Calendar of Gardening Operations, 
By Roperr Trompson, Horticultural Society's Garden, Chiswick. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings and carefully Coloured 
Plates. In 12 Parts, Qe. 6d. each, or cloth, £1, lle. 6d. 


* Besides the subjects above indicated, the Werk contains Chapters on the Phy- 
alolexy of Plants, the Nature and Improvement of Bolle, the various kinds of 
Manures ani their Uses, an: the Teols, Instruments, &c., employed in Garden- 
ing; tenther with Geeeriptions of tha best varieties Of Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Flowers. Prolusely Uustrated with Engravings printed in the Text. 


HOW to CHOOSE’ Good MILK COW. 
By J. H. Maans. With a Supplement on the Dairy Cattle of 
Britain. Illustrated with Engravings. Cloth, 3s. 


FARM INSECTS. Being the Natural 


History and Economy of the Insects injurious to the Field Crope 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and also those which infest Barns 
and Granaries, with suggestions for their destruction. By JoHNn 
Curtis, F.L.8., &c., &c. Lilustrated with many hundred Figures, 
Plain and Coloured. In 8 Parts, super-royal 8vo, Ys. 6d. each, 
plain plates, and 3s. 6d. coloured plates; or doth, £1, 10e. 

“ Weare taught how to anticipate the insects before they attack the crops, 
a0 as to weaken the awault, and aleo to check their progress. For these ends, 
concise rules are given as to the managenient of the soll and plant We know of 
no greater boon to the agriculturist, in one particular department of his labours, 
than the publioation of this volume.”—Gloucester Chron. cie. 


FARMER'S GUIDE. A Treatise on 


the Diseases of Horses and Black Cattle, with Instructions for 
the Managemert of Breeding Mares and Cows. By James WEB, 
eee Surgeon. Seventh Edition, Fvolscap 8vo, cloth, 
38, ee 


AGRICULTURIST’S CALCULATOR. 


A Series of Forty-five Tables for Land-Measuring, Draining, 
Manuring, Planting, Weight of Hay and Cattle by Measure- 
ment, Building, &0. 17 Nos., foolscap Svo, 6d. each ; bound, 9s. 


THE HAY and CATTLE MEA- 


SURER. A Series of Tables for Computing the Weight of Hay- 
stacks and Live Stuck by Measurement. Also, Tables showing 
the Equivalent, in Weight and Price, of the Imperial to the 
an Stone, and other Lucal Weights. Fovulacap 8vo, cloth, 
2s. > id 


DITCHING and DRAINING: A 


Manual of Tables for Computing Work done. Suited to the 
use of Contractors and Employers of Labour. Foolscap 8vo, 


> 


AGRICULTURIST'S ASSISTANT: 


A Note-Book of Principles, Rules, and Tables, adapted to the . 


use of all in Agriculture, or the Management of Landed 
Property. Joun Ewart, Lend-Surveyor and Agricultural 


Engineer. Plates and Cute, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. dd. 
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@ ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES. 


é ‘ 
In 16} Parta, 1s. each ; or 2 Vols. 8vo, gioth, 18s, 


THE ISRAEL OF THE ALPS. 


A Complete History of the Vaudois of Piedmont and their Colonies. Prepared in great part, from unpublished 
Documents, By ALEXIS Moston, D.D, Illustrated by a Series of Steel Eugravings, comprising Scenery in the 
Valleys, Maps, and Historical Illustrations, prepared by or under the superintendence of the Author, M. Muston. 

This Work contains the most complete and connected view of 


the history of the Vaudois. It is the frnit of long aud laborious 
research, ahd throws new light upon many of the known facts, 


events, and periods of the Waldensian people in their earnest 
and protracted struggle fur the preservation of the true faith. 
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WORKS ON MACHINERY, CARPENTRY, &c. 
ENGINEER and MACHINIST'S CARPENTER and JOINER’S 


DRAWING-BOOK: A Complete Course of Instruction for the ASSISTANT, Bainga Comprehensive Treatise on the Seloction, 
Practical Engineer; comprising Linear Drawing, Projections, Preparation, and Strength of Materials, aud the Mechanical 
Eccentric Curves, the various forms of Gearing, Reciprocating Principles of Framing, with their Applications in orpentey, 
Machinery, Sketching and Drawing from the Machine, Projec- Joinery, and Hand Railing; also, a Course of Instruction in 
tion of Shadows, Tinting and Colouring, and Perspective, on Practical Geometry, Geometrical Lines, Drawing, Projection, 
the basis of the works of M. Le Blanc and MM. Armengaud. and Perspective, and an Illustrated Glossary of Terms used in 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel. In Architecture nnd Building. By JAMES NEw.anps, Borough 
16 Parts, imporial 4to, 2s. each; or 1 Vol. half-morocco, £2, 2s. Fiungineer of Live l. Illustrated by an extensive Series of 

: Plates, and many hundred Engravings on Wood. In 24 Parts, 


ENGINEER and M ACHINIST’S super-royal 4to, 2s, each; or 1 Vol., half-morocco, £2, 163. 


ee tr rn ee ee ee 


ASSISTANT: Being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Elevations This Publication supplies, in a compendious form, a complete and practical 
of Steam Engines, Water Wheels, Spinning Machines, Mills for Course of Instruction in the Principles of Carpentry and Joinery, with a S:-lec- 
Grinding, Tools, &c., taken from Machines of approved Con- tion of Examples of Works actually executed. 1¢ includes the most important 


struction; with detailed Descriptions and Practicul Essays on {| featuresof the great works of Kmy, Krafft, and others, which, from thelr cost 
various departments of Machinery. New and Improved Edi- aud foreign languages, are inaccessible to workmen. 
tion. In 28 Parts, imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. each; or 2 Vols. half- 


Tt will be for a long time to come the standard treatise on Carpentry and 
morocco, £4, 4s, ° : ee 


Joinery."—Mechantc’s Maguaine. 


RAILWAY MACHINERY. A Trea- CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT. 


tise on the Mechanical Engineoring of Railways; embracing the | A Series of Original Designs for Modern Furniture, with De- 
Principles and Construction of Rolling and Fixed Plant, in all | scriptions and details of Construction. Complete in 23 Parts, 
departments. [llustrated by a Series of Plates on a large scale, | imperial 4to, 28. Gd. each; half-bound morocco, £3, bs. 

and by numerous Engravings on Wood. By D. KINNEAR CLARK, 

Engineer. In 30 Parts, imperial 4to, 3s. 6d. euch; 2 Vols. half- “The Work now before us takes up the sutjrct in a proper spirit, and {s cal- 
morocco, £4, 15s. culated to produce a very beneficial : fect on the trade to which it ie adureseed.' ’ 


: —Civtl Engineer and Architect's Journal, 
RAILW MOTIVES. Thei 
eee i iat eedoted se Seas one R U R A L A R © H I T E C qT U R E : A 


recent Practice i i Series of Designs for Ornamental Cottages and Villas. Exem- 
arauire Serioe of Pinto, en naciarous Hagraringe o Woot plified in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. With Prac- 
By D. Kinnrar CLark Engineer. In 25 Parts, imperial 4to tical Descriptions. By Jonn Waite, Architect. In 21 Parts, 
2a, 6d. each; 2 Vols., balf-morocco, £4. ; : imperial 4to, 28. each; 1 Vol. half-morocco, £2, 108, 


This Work combines the Locomotive Section of the Author’s Work on Rai?- 


way Machinery, with extensive additions illustrating the practice of English M E C H AN I C’S C A L C U L AT O R ; 


Locomotive Encineers of the present day, and presenting the most recent attain- inci 
ments in American practice. It also includes the consideration of conl-burning, Comprehending Prinejpies, pene adi Bale i Sey arlous 


Departments of Mathematics and Mechanica. Nineteerith Edi- 
and a variety of other questions bearing upon the economical working and im- tion. Cloth, 5s. éd. 


| 
provement of the Locomotive. 
i 
| 
( 


RECENT PRACTICE in the LOCO- MECHANIC’S DICTIONARY. A 


MOTIVE ENGINE (being a Supplement to Railway Machinery); Note-Book of Technical Terms, Rules, and Tables, useful in the 
Comprising the most Recent Imaprovemente in English Practice, | Mechanical Arts, With Engravings of Machinery, aud nearly 
and Illustrations of the Locomotive Practice of the United 200 Diagrams on Wood. Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 9s. 


States of America. By D. Kinnear Cuark, Engineer, In y 
10 Parts, imperial 4to, 9, 6d. each; half-mo , 968. Pi aca and DicTionany are published in 27 Nos., 
This Work consists simply of the new portion of Railway Locomotives, 


announced above, It ts published separately for the benelit of those whoalready REID'S CLOCK and WATCH- 
the : 
possess the Author's Work on Rallway Mf cenery: MAKING, Theoretical and Practical. Ilustrated with Twenty 


LAND -MEASURER'S READY- | rong Pith cee fre’? Title En 20 Pests, roral bya, 26. 


RECKONER: Being Tables for ee at sight the Con- | : 
tents gay Field or Piecapf Land. edition, Bound in ORN AMENT AL DESIGN: A Series 
. Sein, Mat, Saat Raa anmeu ee 
Moori rench, Flem an an Ornamen 
THE PRACTICAL MEASURER; able for Art-workinen and Decorators, With an Eoay on 
Probie, New Eildon, goody ovarges in ia Nocsd cach; | Jan Batsavtne,atthor of Treate oPoited Glass Gey” 
-Peppis. 0s., 6d. ; AS. BaLLantyNe, Author of oat: i 
bound, 6s. 6d. cai a es as &. Forty Plates, imperial 4to, cloth, 21, 2s. = 
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- PorricaL Works, 


CASQUET of LITERARY GEMS; Containing 

aris of 700 Extracts in Poetry and Prose. From nearly 300 
Distinguished Authors. lllustrated by Twenty-five Engravings. 
In 4 Vols., cloth extra, gilt edges, #1. 


BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG. A Collection 
of the Best and Most Approved Songs of Scotland, with Critical 


| » and Historical Notices, and an Esany on Scottish Song. En- 





















q 
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graved Frontispiece and Title. 16 Nos., 6d. each ; cloth, gilt 


edges, 92. 


BOOK of SCOTTISH BALLADS. A Com- 
prehensive Collection of the Ballads of Scotland, with Illustra- 
tive Notes, and Engraved Froutispiece and Title. 15 Nos., 6d, 
each ; cloth, gilt edges, 9e. 


-NICOLL’S POEMS and LYRICS, chiefly in 





POETRY AND LIGHT LITERATURE. | . 


“+ | HOGG—The WORKS of the ETTRICK 
|| ° SHEPHERD,,. with Tlustrations by D. 0. Hill, R.S.4.—The 
: ‘plete in 5 Vols., cloth, 17s, 6d.; the Pros™ 
‘Works, complete in § Vols., #1, 14. Bors Series are also pub- 
-. lished for sale in separate Vols., at 8s. 6d. each. 


THE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. Com- 
plete Illustrated Edition, Literary and Pictorial. With Wit- 
SON'S | **On the Genius and Character of Burns,” and Dr. 
Currir’s Memoir of the Poet, and 50 Landscape and Portrait . 
Illustrations. 25 Parte, super-royal Svo, 18. each. va 

Or with Eight SuprLemenrary Parts, containing 22 En- | 
gravings ; ing in all 82 Illustrations. 2 Vols., cloth extra, 


21, 168. 


e \ ; 
LAND of BURNS; A Series of Landscapes, 
Illustrative of the Writings of the Scottish Poet, from Paintings 
by D. O. H11n, R.8.A. Also, Portraits of the Poet, his Friends, 
&c. With Descriptions and Biographies, by RoBERT CeamBeERs ; 
ris Hssoy by Professor Wits0n, 2 Vols., 4to, cloth, gilt edges; 
3 28. 


REPUBLIC of LETTERS. A Selection in 
Poetry: and Prose, from the Works of the most Eminent Writers, 
with many Original Pieces. Twenty-five beautiful Illustrations. 
4 Vols., cloth extra, gilt edges, #1. 


SANDFORD’S ESSAY on the RISE and 
PROGRESS of LITERATURE. Foolsgap 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LAING’S WAYSIDE FLOWERS: Bein 


the Scottish Dialect. With a Memoir of the Author. New Poemsand Songs. Introduction by Rev. Gro. GILFILLAN. Thi 
Edition. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d, Edition. Cloth, gilt, 2s. ; 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CYCLOPEDIA of DOMESTIC MEDICINE 
and SURGERY. By Tsos. ANDRew, M.D. ILiustrated with 
ae on Wood and Steel. 17 Parts, royal Svo, 1s. each; 
cloth, 18s. 


BARR’S SCRIPTURE STUDENT'S AS- 

2 Hoe a A Complete Index and Concise Dictionary to the 

: 8, 

Names, Chronological Arrangement of the Scriptures, dc. 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 


BARR’S CATECHETICAL 


Young Persons not yet Communicants. 3lst Edition, 1Smo, 


sewed, 4d, 


BARR’S CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 


TIONS on INFANT BAPTISM. With an Address to Young: 


Parents. 15th Edition, 18mo, sewed, 4d. 


COMMERCIAL HAND-BOOK : A Complete 
binges ata ai and Compendium of Tables and Information 
) 


for the Trader, Merchant, and Commercial Traveller. 310 pp. 
48mo, bound in roan, 1s. 


TYTLER'S ELEMENTS of GENERAL 
HISTOBY, Ancient and Modern. With considerable additions 
tho , mumerdus Notes, and a Continuation to 

Kdited by the Rev. Brannon. 


to the. r's Te 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Turner, M.A. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 5s. 6d. Also in Divi- 
sions. Div. 1., price 2a, éd.; Div. 11., price 3s. 6d. 


GERLACH’S COMPREHENSIVE GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY. German and English, and English and 
~German.. By J. J. Gertack, LL.D. Bound, 6s. 6d. 


> his Dictionary is more eoplous in the number of its words and meanings 

than any portable German Diotionary hitherto published. 
| . HARTLEY'S ORATORICAL CLASS- 
| BOGK. With the Principles of Elocution Bimplified and Iilus- 
tion, improved, 


} _  ,GHORISTER'S ° TEXT-BOOK 3 Containing | 
coe lyt 2 Psalm and Hy ‘Tunes, | Ant ; 
tanger bam Boo os Vaio wis Open or ae 

r preceded hy a | aig ve Grammar 

pp. Supemroyal Svo, stiff paper, 5e.; 
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| 35,000 Localities in Great Britain and Ireland, 


New Edition, Enlarged, with Pronunciation of eee 


INSTRUC- 
, ‘TIONS for YOUNG COMMUNICANTS. With an Address to 


HAND PLACE-BOOK of the UNITED 
KINGDOM; Containing References of daily use to u lect ae 
Statistical Tables. Bound, 28. as 


FERGUSON’S INTEREST TABLES, At 
Fourteen different Rates, from a Quarter to Six and a Half per 
Cent.; also, Tables of Ccmmission and Brokerage. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Bound, ‘8, 


LAWRIE’S SYSTEM of MERCANTILE 
ARITHMETIC; With the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of Bills 
of Exchange. Fifth Edition. In 2 Parts, bound in roan, with 
Key, 88.; or Parts I. and IL, in cloth, 1s. each; the Kry 
separately, 1s. 


MOFFAT: Its Warxs and Weis. With 
Incidental Notices of its Botany and Geology, By Wituam 
KEDDIE; and Report on, and Chemical Analysis of, its Mineral 
Wells, by J. Macanam, F.R.S.S.A, Foolseap 8vo, le. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY: Edited and largely augmented by R. D. Hosiyn, 
M.A. Oxon. A Manual of Natural Philosophy ; in which are 
popularly explained the Principles of Heat, Mechanica, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, the Steam Engine, Acoustics, 
Optics, Astronomy, Electricity, Magnetism, &c.; with Questions 
for Examination on each Chapter, and an Appendix pf Pro- 
blems. Illustrated by nearly Three Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 68s. 


M‘CRIE’S SKETCHES of SCOTTISH 
CHURCH HISTORY: Embracing the Period from the Refor- 
mation tothe Revolution. 2 Vols., demy 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the JEWS, 
From eva Bahylonish Captivity to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 


-ROBERTSON’S CH of SCRIPTURE 
CHRONOLOGY, from the Creation to the Destruction of Jeru- 
salen. In stiff covers, 4d. BO ate a on te 

STAFFA and IONA DESCRIBED and 
ILLUSTRATED ; With Notices of the Principal Objects on the 
route from Port Crinan to Oban, and in the Sonnd ef Mull, 
Many Engravings. Limpcloth,2s. ~ ar 
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